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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


S—- 


Ways and Means—Report [Apsournep Desate]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question vo April: - 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, That they have power to make provision therein pursuant to the said 
Resolution. 

Seventh Resolution [9th ae ,—(Excise Duties),—Carriages, Trade 

Carts, Horses, &c., and Horsedealers, read. 
Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Customs and Inland 


Revenue Bill, That they have power to make provision therein pursuant to so much 
of the said Resolution as relates to Excise Duties on Carriages and Hackney 


Carriages. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 202]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second ee Chancellor of 

the Exchequer) 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, after Parliament shall have made the appro- 
priations it may deem just in relief of local rates, the Duties accruing upon deaths 
should be so fixed as to equalize the charge upon real and personal property respec- 
tively,”"—( Mr. Gladstone,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ””— After long debate, Question put: —The House 
divided ; Ayes 310, Noes 217; Majority 93. 

Division List, "Ayes and Noes Se 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now ) eed a second 
time: — Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” — (Jr. 
Picton :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday. 


MOTION. 
—— Jame 
Water Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Mr. renee ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 227] 
[ 12.40. 7 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Merchant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Bill (No. 43)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill »”—(The Earl of Onslow) ° ; 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrase : tine. 
mittee of the Whole House put eff to Monday next. 


Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill (No. 61)— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Onslow) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months,” )—(Zhe Lord Bramwell.) 
On Question, whether the word (“‘ now ’’) shall stand part of the Motion ? 
Resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 
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Tithe Rentcharge Recovery and Variation Bill (No. 54)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2+ accordingly, and com- 


mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday the 8th of May 
next. 


ProvistonaL OrpErs, &c.—Motion for a Return, The Lord Monk Bretton 
Motion agreed to :—Return ordered to be laid before the House. [6.15.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Horse Guards Avenue Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second pop Beye Charles 
Forster) oe ee 
Motion agreed to: —Bill read a : conned time, ond coomnitted,. 


QUESTIONS. 
——— Jae 


Law anp Justice (Enctanp anp Wates)—Tue Satvation Army AT 
Torevay—Question, Mr. Mallock ; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Irish Lanp Commisston—Svus-Commission 1n Co. LonponpErny—Question, 
Mr. Lea ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Lanp Covxt (Inetanp)—EstTaTzs AND ANCIES UNDER THE OourT— 
Questions, Mr. Shaw Lefevre; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. 

Intanp ‘Revenve—Income Tax—Scnepu.e (C)—Rerurx—Question, Sir 
George Baden-Powell ; ta? Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of the 
Treasury) 

France—Mizirary Operations 1x Arrica—Comprensation to Brrrisn 
Susszcts—Question, Sir George Baden-Powell; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Ways axp Mzans—Tue Fivancist Resovrions—Benerirs To THE 
Taxpayers—Question, Mr. Dixou-Hartland ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Evictions (IRELAND)—THREATENED Eviction ar Raruprum, Co. Wicktow 
—Questions, Mr. Byrne, Mr. M‘Cartan ; es The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Prisons (IRELAND)—PRISONERS IN Gatway Gaor—Questions, Colonel 
Nolan, Mr. Edward Harrington ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Portce Forces SuPrERANNUATION—LEGISLATION—Question, Mr. Howard 
Vincent ; Answer, The ey of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Tae River Tuames—Dezrosir or Russish IN THE Esrvary—Question, 
Major Rasch; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) ° 

Riots (Ingtanp)—DrsturBANcEs ar TorraMore—Mr. Mercer, R.M.— 
Questions, Dr. Fox ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) 

Prisons (IneLaNp)—TuLtamorE Gaot—Mr. P. O’ Baten, M. P., AND Mr. 
Haypen — Question, Dr. Fox ; — The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) é os 
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Contacrovs Drszases Acts (Ino1a)—Repzar—Questions, Mr. James 
Stuart ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) 318 
Inpia— Cantonment Lock Hosrrrats — Questions, Mr. James Stuart ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) ; 
Question, Mr. Channing [No reply | ; oe oi 
Parks (Merropotis)—Tue Barrersea Estate and Westminster Brivcs 
—Question, Mr. O. V. Morgan; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord 
of the Treasury) 320 
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at Ennis—Acrion or THE Portce—Questions, Mr. Lalor, Mr. J. E. 
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J. Balfour) .. . 820 
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Question, Mr. J. Rowlands ; eteadie Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of 
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Question, Sir George Baden-Powell; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign ‘Affairs (Sir James ’ Fergusson) ee 322 
Locat Government (Enotanp anp Wates) Brrr—Carrration Geum 
tro ReroxmaTory anp Innustr1at Sonoors — Question, Colonel 
Dawnay; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) oe 323 
River Wasvin-<Ocevasuriog TO THE Couns Feiib—Questies, Mr. 
Brunner; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks. Beach) 323 
Ways anp Means—Tue Frsaworat, Rasvevetse-Emetos ON Pussats 
and Ontmygy Sweerers — Question, Mr. Brunner; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) oe . 824 
Tue Consutar Sgrvice—Postace on OFricran Oommnsrouvante:«Ques- 
tion, Mr. A. Thomas; Answer, The Under oe of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. ‘ 325 
Criminst Law (Iretanp)—A.tecep Insurance Fravups at Bervast— 
Questions, Mr. Clancy ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) 326 
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Enotanp—Question, Mr. Caldwell; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
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The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) .. 328 
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MOUTHSHIRE—Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answer, Mr. J. W. Lowther 328 
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or Question—Question, Mr. W. A. Macdonald [Not put] .. 8381 
CriminaL Law anp Procepure (Iretanp) Act, 1887 — Tue Fitzmaurice 
Famity—Senrences on Two Farmers—Question, Mr. W. A. Mac- 
donald ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 331 
Bunwens fae Rusy Mines—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 332 
Burman—Tue Rusy Mines—Question, Mr. Staveley Hill; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. .. 332 
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Inp1a—Srate oF HypERasap—Ooncession oF Minina Ricuts—Questions, 
Mr. J. M. Maelean, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Labouchere; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Ways anv Mzans—Tae Frvancrat Resotvtions—Surtax on Borriep 
Wirzs—Question, Mr. Seager Hunt; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Army — uty Surcron Generat anp “ Harr Starr ” _ Ques- 
tion, Sir Walter Foster; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
India (Sir John Gorst ; 

Czryton—Deatu or Mr. Gunn, Pustic Works Derartuent — Question, 
Sir Roper Lethbridge ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms) Ve oe 

Irish Lanp Commission—Tne Svus-Commission aT Annen—Quilitties. 
Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) Ay 

Ways any Means—Tue Fisancta, Resotvrions—Wuext AND Horsk 
Taxrs—Extznsion to Scortanp — Questions, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Mark Stewart; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer = 
Goschen) ‘eo : 

Locat GovVERNME.:T (ENcLanp AND Waes) Brit—MAINTENANCE AND 
Rerarr oF Main Roaps—Question, Mr. Leake ; Answer, The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ee 

Post Orrice (EncLanp snp Watrs)—NEwsPaPEeR Act—Recseraanos 
ror Postrace—‘‘ West Lonpon Apvertiser’’—Questions, Mr. Firth; 
Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ee 

Crminat Cases—Increasz or SeEntTENcCES ON AppEAL—Question, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; Answer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 

War Orrice—Cournt Martiat on Mason Temprer—Questions, Colonel 
Duncan, Mr. Childers, Mr. Osborne Morgan; Answers, The Judge 
Advocate General (Sir William Marriott) 

ParLIAMENTARY Exrzctions—Tue Writ ror THE Sr. Grarans’ 8 Gunes 
Drvision oF Dusiry — Question, Colonel Waring; — Mr. 


Biggar ee oe ee : ee 





Tax New Rutzs or Procepure (1882)—Rviz 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF THE 


Hovst)— 
Orrmurnat Law anp Procepure (Inetanp) Act, 1887—IncrEAsE oF 


SenTEnces on APPEAL— 
Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy) 
After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 165, Noes 219; 
Majority 54. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes on ee ee 


MOTIONS. 


—_o——_ 


Liqvor Trarric (British DerenpENnctEs)—ReEsoLvTion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House, havin rd to the disastrous physical and moral effects of 
the liquor traffic among uncivi vilized ra races, as well as the in injury it inflicts on legitimate 
commerce, is of opinion that Her Majesty’s Government should take steps to suppress 
the traffic with Natives in all Native Territories under its influence or contro. and 
that whenever self-governing powers are granted to Crown Colonies, stipulations 
should be made for the effectual protection of the Natives against the sale of strong 
drink,” —(Mr. Alerander M‘ Arthur) ee ee ee 
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Liquor Trafic (British Dependencies)—continued. 
After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Moved, “ That this House, having regard to the disastrous physical and moral effects of 
the liquor traffic among uncivilized races, as well as the injury it inflicts on legitimate 
commerce, will cordially support the Imperial and Colonial Governments in their 
endeavours to suppress the traffic in spirituous liquors with Natives in all Native 
Territories under their influence and control,’’—( Mr. Alezander M‘ Arthur) 


After debate, Question put, and agreed te. 


Worxmen (Wootwicu)—ReEso.vTion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to be nominated by the 
House and Three by the Committee of Selection, be appointed to inquire into and 
report on the circumstances under which workmen entered in the Royal Arsenal, 

oolwich, and other Government Establishments, between the 17th day of December 
1861, and the 4th day of June 1870, have hitherto been refused the benefit of ‘‘The 
Superannuation Act, 1859,’ and ‘'The 2. ae ager ee Amendment Act, 1873,’ and 
subsequent Amendment Acts, and particularly whether it was in the year 1870 or 
later that they were for the first time informed that a War Office Circular of the 
17th day of December 1861, had assumed to suspend ‘ The Superannuation Act, 1859,’ 
so far as these men were concerned, and as to whether they are or ought to be within 
the benefits of the said Act of 1873 :—That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, aad records :—That Five be a quorum,”’—( Colonel Hughes) on 


After short debate, it being Midnight, the Debate was adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed upon 7uesday 1st May. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
—0-—_- 


Limited Owners (Scotland) Bill [Bill 63]}— 
Order for Second Reading read oe ee ot 
Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Factory and Workshops Act (1878) Amendment Bill [Bill 154] 
Further Proceedings on Consideration, as amended, resumed res 
Amendments made; Bill read the third time, and passed. 


ApsJoURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Jackson) _ 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [12.15.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25. 
Crmanat Law anv Procepurs (Inetanp) Act, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT oF 


Mr. J. D. Pynz)—Letter received by Mr. Speaker .. a 


QUESTION. 


et 


Betyast—OnArces oF Fraup vron an Insurance Company — Questions, 
Mr, Clancy ; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) 
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——9—— 


County Government (Ireland) Bill [Bill 6}]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jfr. Carew) 


. Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, while prepared at the proper time to take into consideration 
any well-matured scheme for the reform of Local Government in Ireland, is of 
opinion that at present it is not expedient to introduce large constitutional changes 
in that Country,’’— (Mr. Smith Barry,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : "—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put,” —(MMr. Harneli :)—Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 

Question accordingly put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 

art of the Question:’’—The House divided; Ayes 195, Noes 282; 
ajority 87. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes ae ee 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House, while prepared at the proper time to take into consideration 
any well-matured scheme for reform of Local Gonssuanel in Ireland, is of opinion 
that at present it is not expedient to introduce large constitutional changes in that 


Country. 
[5.50.] 
LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 
House of Lords (Constitution) Bill (No. 51)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Dunraven) ea 
After debate, Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. [8.0.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


QUESTIONS. 


—p ——— 


Crimmnan Law—Sentences or Oarrran Pontsement—Question, Mr. Salt ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) .. oe 08 oe os 

Piers anp Harsovurs (IrEtanD)—Rartuuti Istanp—CoMMUNICATION WITH 
THE Marnranp—Question, Sir Charles Lewis; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) os oe 

Inp1a—Tue State or Hyperasap—Ooncession oF Mrinina Ricuts— 
Questions, Mr. Labouchere ; Observations, Question, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir George Campbell; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst), The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) ‘i Py = ‘0 

Boarps or Rrver Conservators — THe ConrerRENcE — Question, Mr. 
Labouchere; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) as “ oe 

War Orrice—CHarcEs AGAINST AN OFFICER OF THE OrDNANCE DeEPaRT- 
mENT—Questions, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) és ee ee 
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Licensep Houses in Beesasp—Tan Revens—Casstien, Mr. W. A. 
M‘Arthur ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) ee o* 
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Ways anv Means—Tue Financrat Resorvtions—Tue Van ann WHEEL 
Tax—Questions, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Mr. Causton, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Mr. Cochrane-Baillie; An- 
swers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Tue Consutar Service—Tue Hosrirats at ConsTANTINOPLE AND Surana 
—Frrs—Question, Colonel Hill; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir J ames Fergusson) 

Esecrments (IrneLanp) — TratzE Quarter Sessions — Question, Mr. 
Rowntree; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Looat GovERNMENT (Rectan AND WALEs) Bur — Omncn | AND Srviz ¢ OF 
Mayor — Question, Mr. Hcworth; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ° ‘ 

Cuarity Commisstoners — Tue Frenon Prorestanr Cuvron or Sr. 
Martin’s-LE-Granp—Tse Linrary—Question, Mr. Labouchere; An- 
swer, The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) ine 

MrnisTeEr1At Pensions—Questions, Mr. Howorth, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Jennings; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) 

Bustxess oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) 

Ways axp Means—Tue Financtat Resowvrions—Tue Wine Dories— 
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Illingworth ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 

Goshen), The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
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Ways anp Means — THe Frvanctat Resonvrions — Tar Hawkers’ 
Licence —Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . ie oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_ 0 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 202]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After lung time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill [Lorde] [ Bill ail 
Order for Second Reading read ‘ : 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday next. 


Land Law (Ireland) Act (1887) Amendment Bill [Bill 207]— 
Bill considered in Committee 


After short time spent therein, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as : amended, be 
reported,” —(Mr. T, W. Russell : :)—Question put, and agreed to: -—Bill 
reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Fishery Acts Amendment (Ireland) Biil [Bill 32]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 19th April] : 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the House, without 
Question put. 
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Municipal Franchise Extension reland Bill c u.] — Presented (The Lord 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


Onrurwat Law anv Procepure (Inetanp) Act, 1887 (IMpRIsonMENT oF 
Mr. Gitnoory)—Letter received by Mr. Speaker oe 


MOTIONS. 
——— I-—— 


Pablic Health (Scotland) Provisional Order (Denny and Dunipace Water) 
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read the first time [Bill 229] 

Companies Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) anetued Bill. — Ordered (ar. 
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presented, and read the first time [ Bill 230] ee eo 





Committee or Setection (Sranpina Commrrrzes) (Srzcrat Rerort)— 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selection have leave to make a a 
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QUESTIONS. 
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D.M. — Question, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Law anv Justice (IrELanp)—TriaL aT Tratee—Oasz or TiMorHy 
Suttivan—Questions, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) : ee 

SraTioneryY Orrick — GovERNMENT Printine — Conpensation or Bive 
Booxs—Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ‘ 
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Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The First Lord of the taped 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Crrumnat Cases (IRELAND) — ‘INoREASE oF SENTENCES ON APPEAL — 
Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Rowntree; 
Answers, The Chief Seeretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) os 

Business or THE Hovse — Questions, Mr. Lea, Mr. Childers, Mr. J. 
a Answers, The First Lord of the ae, (Mr. W. H. 

mith) Je 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 202}— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 26th April} Se ee 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes to Seven of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


QUESTION. 
muni 
Exementary Epvcation (Scortanp)—-Question, Mr. seca Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ‘ oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— Janu 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Ohair: ”— 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 
TrounicaL Epvucation—REsoLtvTrion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the interests of technical, commercial, and agricultural instruction, as well 
as of general education, it is indispensable that the attention of the Government 
should be no longer limited to primary education and science and art teaching, but 
should be extended to the secondary education of the Country, which remains without 
organization or public supervision under a responsible Minister of Education, not- 
withstanding the repeated recommendations of Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees of this eam @ on the subject,”"—( Mr. Arthur Acland,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’— After debate, it being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House, without Question put, till Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIi. 30. 


Irish Pustic Worxs—Rerort or THE Royat Oommisston—Question, 
Observations, Lord Monteagle of Brandon :—Short Debate thereon .. 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878, Amendment 
Bill (No. 68)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2:,”—( The Earl of Cawperdown) ., 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Land Transfer Bill [#.1.)— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee ee aa 
[6.30. ] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


QUESTIONS. 
—J———— 
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Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, The gas of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. ee 
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Stuart; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 

Trish sot) Cosnrisston—Farr | Rents, Co. WestmeaTH—Question, Mr. 
Tuite; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Crvi. Service Wrirers—Retirement—Question, Mr. Tuite; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Toe War in Burman—Taue Hosprrat Sur “ Tenassermu ”? — War 
Mepat anp Graturties—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Banx Act, 1844—Scorcn Banxs or Issuz—Question, Mr. Caldwell An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr, Goschen) . : 
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Loareo Liasirry Oompantes—Leoisiation—Question, Mr. Pickeragill ; 
Auswer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee 


TgountoaL Epvoation—Tae Desate or Fray Last—Question, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 


Cavrcn or Enctanp 1n Wates—Question, Mr. Byron Reed; Answer, 
Mr. Diliwyn .. ee 


Irish _Lanp Covrt—Dztay in Epenptrry—Question, Dr. Fox; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_ -_— 


Parliamentary Under Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland Bill | Bill 201)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to adu the words “upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
John Morley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ”’ 
—After debate, Question put:—The House diwided; Ayes 226, Noes 
177; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill | Bill 202)— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 27th April) =i 5 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Land Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill [Bill 199]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
T. W. Russell.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 228, Noes 
139; Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 

Main Question, put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be committed for Monday next: ’—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill committed for Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o — 


Ways anp Means—Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) ; Questions, Mr. Causton, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Buchanan; An- 
swers, Mr. Goschen és oe = * 
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MOTIONS. 


——j-——— 


Exementary Epvucation (Scorzanp) Copz of 1888—MorTion FoR AN 
AppREss— 


Moved, ‘‘ That en humble Address be presented to Her Majesty. praying Her to with- 
hold Her Assent from the alteration in Article 6 (d) of the Code of the Scotch 
Education Department proposed for this year, which (contrary to the provisions of 
Section 67 of ‘ The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872,’) will have the effect of lowering 
the standard of education that now exists in the public schools of Scotland,”— 
(Mr. Sinclair) é 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Registration of Clubs Bill—Ordered (Mr. Caine, Mr. Byron Reed, Mr. Kelly, Mr. 
Gent- Davis) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 232] oe 


(1.0. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


Army (Inpia)—Tne Conracious Diszaszs Acts—Question, The Bisho 
of Carlisle; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross) 


Church Discipline Bill (No. 27)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,’”—({ The Archbishop of Canterbury) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee avcedingly ; ; 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; Amendments made ; Bill re-com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Friday the ‘11th instant. 


Duration of Speeches in Parliament Bill (No. 79)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Denman) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 

Motion (‘‘ this day six months,” )—( The Lord President. ) 
On Question, That (‘‘ now’’) shall stand part of the Motion? Resolved in 
the negative ; and Bill to be read 2° on this day six months. 


Westminster Abbey Bill (No. 57)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 
Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Private Birt Lecistation—— 


The evidence taken before the Select Committee from time to time to be printed for 
the use of the Members of this House ; but no copies thereof to be delivered, except 
to the Members of the Committee, until further order. (No. 81.) 


Public Libraries Act, 1855, Amendment - ha L.] — Presented (The Lord 
Monksweil) ; read 1* (No. 82) ee 


Suffragans’ Act Amendment Bill te. L. ata ‘aaa Lord _ of cari) : 
read 1* (No. 83) 

Lloyd’s Signal ees Bill (x. LI Pred - Earl of wea read 1* 
(No. 84) 


Local Government relana) Provisioual Order Dublin Markits) Bill («.t. ,: 
Presented (The Lord Privy Seal); read 1* (No. 85) .. [5.0 ; 
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Preferential Payment of Wages Bill—Ordered (Mr. Randell, Mr. Abraham, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. D. A. Thomas, Mr. Thomas Ellis) ; presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 234} 


QUESTIONS. 


——— Poe 


Tue Sart Trape—Tue River Weaver Navication Brrr—Question, Mr. 
Brunner ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) . 

Post OrricE (IRELAND) —ALLOWANCES to SURVEYoRs — ‘Question, Mr. 
Tuite ; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of the Treasury) 

METRoro.iTaNn Boarp or Works—PREVENTION oF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
—Lonpon Cas Horses — Question, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, 
Mr. Tatton Egerton ‘ ° 

Truck Acrs—BRrEACHES OF THE " Act IN Bassror — Question, Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Law and JUSTICE (Inetanp)—Txe Jury Sysren—Wicxrow Assizes— 
Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. Edward Harrington ; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

War Orrice—Army Mepicat Orricens—Question, Dr. a Aaswee, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Lunatic Asytums—Tae Return—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Aalies 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews’ ) 

Apmrratty—Devonrort Dockyarp—Fire Duty Mren— Question, Mr. 
Conybeare; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) 

Inpia—Tue Inpian TeLtecrare Sanvice—Question, Mr. Conybeare: An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Inpra—Tue Nizam or Hyprerasap—Ciam or Sm Horace Rvumsoxp, 
British Minister aT THE Hacvue—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

IrELAND—MEETING oF THE Nationat Leacue at Newrownarps — Ques- 
tions, Colonel Saunderson, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Mercuant Surrrinc Actrs—Tue ‘‘ Kittzzena”’—Issvze or ‘tom jon 
Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen; Answer, The President of the 
Buard of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- -Beach) 

VENEZUELA—APPOINTMENT OF A NEW Pannpenr-—Guesiien. Mr. Watt; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

Post Orrice (ENGLAND AND Wasend--Ressvane OF Taveuni AT Pai 
Nortn SomerseT—Question, Mr. Llewellyn; seamen Sir Herbert 
Maxwell (A Lord of the Treasury) 

Locat GovyernmMENT (ENGLAND AND ‘YVALEs) Fara Mare . or York, AND 
oTueR County Disrricts—Question, Mr. H. Gardner; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
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(Mr. Ritchie) .. é ie 7 : 
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EsTABLISHMENTS — Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

War Orrice—Burstinc or A Wire Gun at Woesewae ~~ Question, 
Colonel Duncan; Answer, The Seenney of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) .. : ee 
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Temple ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Vaccination oF Inrants—Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, The President 
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Lecacy Dury—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
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Sourn AFRICA (Bacrvawatann) - Meruvzy’ 8 Settisumrs — Question, 
Mr. Mallock ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) . 

Ways anpD Means —Tue Financtat Resowvrions — Tue "Carr Tax — 
Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Question, Mr. Seale-Hayue ; am The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) 

Apmrratty — SuprersEssion oF ” Oaprain LESTRANGE -- ‘Question, Mr. 
Provand; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) ‘ 

Tue Stave DeEaErs IN THE. Soupax AND Zawz1Ban—Question, Mr. 
Howorth ; Answer, The Under eer tte of State for a Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) 
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Criauses — Compensation — Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
Common Jurors —Questions, Mr. G. W. Elliot, Mr. aaa, Answers, 
The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
Orrrorat on Pustic Trusree—Question, Mr. Warmington ; ; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) : 
Pusitc Lisrarres Act, 1885—MaryLesone FREE Lrprary Execrion— 
Tue Porice—Question, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department ‘Mr. Matthews) 
Business or tHE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Burt, Mr. Heneage ; Answers, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
Coat Mines, &c. Reautation Act—Tue Ruonppa VALLEY CoutreRrEs— 
TIMBERING Reevtations—Question, Mr. W. Abraham (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home AM 
ment (Mr. Matthews) 
Camimat Cases (IRELAND) — Increase oF SENTENCES oN APPEAL — 
IMPRISONMENT OF Mr. Buiane, M.P.—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone ; ay vias The Chief ee for Ireland 0 
A. J. Balfour) 





Tux New Rutes or Procepure (1882)—Rvutze 2 (ApJouRNMENT OF THE 


Hovst)— 
Scortanp — THe HicuHranps anp Is~tanps — BREAKDOWN OF THE 


Crorrers’ Act— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Dr. Clark) 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 99, Noes 205 ; 
Majority 106.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—_—¢@—— 


New Wair—Tue Sr. Srepuen’s Green Division or tHE City oF 
Dvusiin—Notice, Colonel Saunderson; Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Akers-Douglas) oe 


MOTION. 
— o——- 


Waste anv Vacant Lanps—ReEsoivtion — 


Moved, *‘ That, in the opinion of this House, ownership of land in the United Kingdom 
should carry with it the duty of cultivation or utilization, and that in all cases where 
land capable of cultivation or utilization with profit, and not devoted to some purpose 
of public utility or enjoyment, is held in a vacant, waste, or uncultivated state, the 
local authorities ought to have the power to compulsorily acquire such land by pay- 
ment to the owner of a sum representing the capital agricultural value of such 
lands, in order that such local authorities may, in their discretion, let the said lands 
to tenant cultivators, with such conditions as to term of tenancy, rent, reclamation, 
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Waste and Vacant Lands—continued. 


drainage, utilization, and cultivation respectively as shall afford reasonable encourage- 

ment, opportunities, facilities, and security for the due utilization, cultivation, and 

development of the said lands,’’—(Mr. Bradlaugh) .. oe +» 1081 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ whilst recognizing the fact that considerable portions of the lands of the 
United Kingdom, including those in a so-called vacant, waste, or uncultivated state, 
cannot be profitably cultivated owing to Agricultural and Industrial Depression, and 
are, therefore, unable to support their increasing populations, this House is of opinion 
that conferring powers of compulsorypurchase on Local Authorities is not an effectual 
or desirable remedy for this state of things,”—(Mr. Seton- Karr.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ”— 
[Honse counted out} [8.45.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Early Closing Bill [Bill 8 |— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir John Lubbock) 1998 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Blundell Maple.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After long debate, Questioa put:—The House divided; Ayes 95, 
Noes 278; Majority 182. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ee ot we «» 1172 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. [ 5.45. ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


Tae Eart or Carnarvon AND Mr. Parnett—Personal Explanation, The 
Earl of Carnarvon . es os -» 1175 


Universities (Scotland) Bill (No. 47)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Lothian)  .. 1180 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed 


to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday the 14th instant. 
(7.80. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


Mr. SpeaKeEr’s InpisPposirion— 
The House being met, the Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to indisposition : — 
Whereupon, Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and Means, proceeded 
to the Table; and, after Prayers, took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, 
pursuant to the Standing Order. 
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Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 202]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( Mr. Chancellor of 
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After short debate, Question pet, and agrect to :—Bill ‘pend the third 
time, and passed. 
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T. M. Healy; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. ‘A. J. 
Balfour) ia es 

Law anv Justice (Inetanp)—Mr. Wit11aM ‘Couzp, or Mrronetsrown— 
Question, Mr. Rowntree; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Ixp1a—Cowractous Diseases Acts—THE CorresPoNDENcE—Questions, Mr. 
Stansfeld; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) . ° 

War Orrice—TuE First AND. SEconp. Army Coars — Question, Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) 
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Mr. Hobhouse ; — The Attorney General ed Richard 
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Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -. 1485 


Depression oF TrapeE—Tue Gun Trapve At Brraurincnam—Question, Mr. 
Howard Vincent ; Answer, The First Lord of the saline (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) ee .. 1485 
Business OF THE AE wees TRUSTEE Serencieniation. Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 1486 


Business oF THE Hovse—Tue Wuirsuntipe Recess—Questions, Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. T. M. Healy, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Causton ; 


Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) -. 1486 
Hovsz or Commons—Apmisston oF Srrancers—Question, Mr. — 
Buxton; Answer, The First Lord of the aap (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) “ .. 1487 
Emptoyers’ Liasiniry Buz—~iention, Mr. ‘Burt; yaa The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) os .. 1488 
Waste Lanps—Tue Desate or Tuurspay, May 1—Observations, Mr. 
Brookfield, Mr. Deputy Speaker os 82 .. 1488 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9--— — 


Local Government (England and Wales) Electors Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 3rd May | o3 .. 1489 


After lung time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 253. ] 


Glebe Lands Bill [Bill 180]— 
Order for Third Reading read (Queen’s Consent and Prince of Wales’s 
Consent, as Duke of Cornwall), signified. 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read the third Pe tees my 
Stanhope) oe ee 1543 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the nite “now ae the third time” 
and add the words ‘‘ re-committed in respect of Three New Clauses,” 
—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question pas ‘*That the words ‘now read the third time’ stand 
part of the Question: ’—After short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 100, Noes 57 ; Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 


Main Question, ‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” again 
proposed :—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 
116, Noes 74; Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. $6.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Criminal Evidence Bill [Bill 132]— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” .. . 1564 


After short debate, Question put, and only to :—Bill considered i in inn 
mittee :—A{ter some time spent therein, it being after Midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to report Progress; Committee to sit again 
upon Thursday. 
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Jackson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 244] de -. 1592 
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CommitTeE or Setection (Stanprnc Commirrezs) (Spzorat Reporr)-- 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selection have leave to make a Special 
Report :—Names added to the Standing Committee on Law and Courts 
of Justice and Legal Procedure in respect of the Bail Papa Bill 
and the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Bill 1593 
Report to lie upon the Table. [12. 30. ) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 


Tithe Rentcharge Recovery and Variation Bill or 54)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. . 1594 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on i aides nant ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 99.) 
Suffragans’ Acts Amendment Biil (No. 83)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Bishop of Carlisle) .. 1598 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, Amendment Bill (No. 91)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Filsgerald) .. 1599 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday next. 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill (No. 95)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) .. 1599 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2" accordingly: Com- 
mittee negatired ; and Bill to be read 3* on Friday next. 
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Bustvess oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. John Morley ; 


Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe .. 1627 


MOTIONS. 


— 0-—_ 


Corporation oF Lonpon (MALvErsatTion or Funps)—ReEsoLution— 
Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is necessary, without delay, to place 
the expenditure of the Corporation of the City of London under similar statutory 
restrictions to those to which other corporations in the Kingdom are subject,”— 
(ar. Firth) ee ee ee ee ee 1627 
After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 133, Noes 156; 
Majority 23.— (Div. List, No. 99.) 


Boarp or Trave (Workine or Raitways)—ReEso.vution— 


Moved, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to deal more effectually 
with preventible causes of accidents to Railway servants and the public, and to 
reduce the excessive hours of labour among several classes of Railway servants ; 
and that it is expedient to further extend, by legislation, the powers of the Board of 
Trade to insist on the adoption by Railway eA of more adequate arrange- 
ments to secure the safety of their servants and the public, and to obtain from 
Railway Companies periodical returns of all cases in which their servants have been 
on duty for more than twelve hours at a time, or have been sent on duty without an 
interval of nine hours’ rest,’’"—(Mr. Channing) oe ee ++ 1667 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Corrupt LirgeraTURE—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House deplores the rapid spread of demoralising Literature in this 
Country, and is of opinion that the Law inst obscene publications and indecent 
pictures and prints should be vigorously enforced and, if necessary, strengthened,”— 
(Mr. Samuel Smith) .. es o> 1707 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Votuntary ScHoors—ParLIAMENTARY GRANTS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the principle of the Parliamentary Grant in aid of Voluntary Schools is 
unjust, and that the Grent should be allocated rather in proportion to the poverty of 
School Districts than their wealth,’’—(Mr. Kerans) oe «+ 1725 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Office under the Crown (Vacating of Seats) Bill [Bill 98)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—(/r. W. F. 
Lawrence) $6 os * ee ~- 1729 

After short debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed upon Friday 8th June. 





Merchant Seamen (Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions) Bill— 
Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills do examine the Merchant 
Seamen (Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions) Bill, with respect to compliance with the 
Standing Orders relative to Private Bills. 12.5.) 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 9. 


Mr. Sreaxer’s InpisPostrion— 
The House being met, the Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to indisposition : — 
Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and Means, proceeded 
to the Table; and, after Prayers, took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, 
pursuant to the Standing Order. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——_-0— 


Public Houses (Ireland) (Saturday Closing) Bill [Bill 3)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second ae te aa T. W. 
Russell) 


Amendment proposed, to = out the aut, “now,” od at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“ upon this day six months,””—( Mr. 
John O° Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
— After ebate, Moved, ‘‘That the Question be now put,” — (Mr. 
T. W. Russell :)—Question put accordingly :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 195, Noes 97; Majority 98.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ”— 
The House divided ; Ayes 178, Noes 102 ; Majority 76. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Main Question be now put,”—( Mr. T. W. Russell :)— 
Main Question put accordingly, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to the Select Committee on the 
‘ Sunday Closing Acts (Ireland) : ’’—After short debate, Question put, 
and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee to consider the 
subject matter of the said Bill, and report thereupon. 


Suffragans’ Nomination Bill [Bill 35)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Tomlinson) . 
It being half an hour after Five of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed :—Debate to be resumed upon Tuesday next. [5.35.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


Mr. Sprzaxer’s InpIspostrion— 

The House being met, the Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to the continuance of his 
indisposition :— 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and Means, proceeded 
to the Table ; and, after Prayers, took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, 
pursuant to the Standing Order. 
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MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Metropolitan Board of Works Commission * 
(62). 

Report—Cathedral Churches * (46-73). 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1885. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


ORD FITZGERALD, in rising to 
move for a Return of the disposition 

of the sum of £5,000,000 sterling granted 
under the Land Purchase Act of 1885 
up to the 3lst of March, 1888, asked 
whether it was intended by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government during the present 
Session to seek for any further grants? 
The noble Lord said, that the number of 
Returns which he asked for might be 
thought very numerous and complicated ; 
but, in consideration of the singular 
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interest and great importance of the 
question, he trusted that such Returns 
might be given. Their Lordships would 
recollect that not 12 months ago a very 
remarkable measure, ncw known as the 
Land Act of 1887, was introduced into 
their Lordships’ House by the Lord 
Privy Seal in a very remarkable speech, 
in which the noble Earl stated that the 
time had come for the adoption of a large 
and comprehensive measure of land pur- 
chase in addition, and which Her Ma.- 
jesty’s Government undertook to intro- 
duce, whereby dual ownership would be 
put an end to, and the occupiers of land 
in that country should be enabled to 
become the purchasers of their own 
holdings. That measure had not been 
introduced. He did not suggest that 
there had been any breach of faith on the 
part of the Government, as circumstances 
arose over which the Government had 
no control, and in consequence of the 
extreme difficulty in ‘ another place” 
of passing other measures, the Govern- 
ment had no chance last Session of 
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redeeming their promise; in fact, under 
the circumstances it would have been 
unwise and impolitic on the part of the 
Government to propose a great measure 
such as had been promised. The Go- 
vernment’s hands this year also were so 
full that if they passed the important 
Bills which they had introduced, this 
would be a very remarkable Session. 
Nor, in fact, did he think that a largecom- 
pulsory measure of sale and purchase was 

ossible or desirable. The matter which 

e pressed upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and upon which he hoped now or 
hereafter to receive a very favourable 
answer, was of a much more humble but 
beneficial character. It would be re- 
collected that both in the Act of 1870 
and in that of 1881 there were clauses 
dealing with purchase. But neither the 
Bright Clauses in the Act of 1870 nor 
the clauses in the Act of 1881 had been 
particularly successful. Several inter- 
mediate attempts had been made 
between 1881 and the passing of the 
Act of 1885, which was introduced by 
Lord Ashbourne and based on a some- 
what different principle. The whole 
purchase money was advanced, 20 per 
cent being retained by the Government, 
instead of being paid to the landlord, 
by way of security ; the landlord receiving 
3 per cent for the money so retained. 
A Purchase Commission was appointed 
for carrying out the Act, and it could 
not be denied that the Act had been a 
success and that great benefits had been 
derived from it. Their Lordships would 
observe that two Purchase Commissioners 
were appointed under the Act. He was 
bound to assume that the Government 
appointed the men they considered the 
best, and their Lordships had not in the 
least interfered with the discretion of 
the Government. He offered no criti- 
cism on these appointments. The sum 
to be distributed was £5,000,000, and the 
Commissioners had practically been two 
years and a quarter in carrying out the 
measure. Although the Act was in no 
sense compulsory, in that two years and 
a quarter’885 abstracts of title had been 
examined. In addition to that they had 
executed or made 6,317 conveyances or 
orders. They had sanctioned the issue 
of £2,445,575, and they had before them 
at present cases which would cover the 
whole of the £5,000,000 save £406,431. 
Some time ago he had pressed upon 
the Government the necessity of supple- 
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menting the grant by a further advanve. 
New applications had since been accu- 
mulating. He was in a position to state 
that the new applications in one office 
of solicitors alone amounted to the sum 
of £600,000. Not only was the 
£5,000,000 now likely to be exhausted, 
but there was nothing to meet any new 
applications. That was not a very desir- 
ablestate of things. Outof the £5,000,000 
the total amount distributed in Ulster 
was £1,945,530, and in that province 
at least 6,767 small farmers had now 
become the owners of their own holdings. 
In Munster the gross sum issued was 
£1,426,159, or £767,000 less than in 
Ulster. But there was another peculiar 
feature about Munster. Only 2,072 
applications were made. In Munster 
the large owners came in, and with the 
assent of the tenants procured the 
money to enable them to buy. But in 
Ulster it was the small men who came 
in, and in Munster there would have 
been a great deal more applications if it 
were not for external agencies which 
prevented the people from purchasing 
their holdings. In Connaught, where 
the external agencies were most power- 
ful, there were but 1,180 applications, 
and the amount granted £323,949. He 
would mention no names, but he believed 
that there was not the least doubt that 
in Connaught parties were prevented 
from coming in and claiming the benefits 
of this most beneficial Act. The people 
were willing to poemnee their holdings ; 
but the external agencies did not want 
to settle the Land Question. There was 
no doubt of this singular fact, that 
where the tenants had in any substan- 
tial number become the owners of their 
own farms, those districts were remark- 
able during the past year for peace and 
law and order, and in many instances 
the occupiers who purchased their own 
farms were the agents by whom what 
was called the adoption of the Plan of 
Campaign was prevented. Under these 
circumstances very great advantages had 
been conferred upon the country by this 
Act, and it was desirable that a further 
sum should be applied for in order 
to continue this beneficial work. He 
should like to say a word with reference 
to the Land Bill, recently introdueed 
into the House of Oommons by the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland, with the 
view of facilitating the work of fixing 
fair rents. In his (Lord Fitzgerald’s) 
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opinion, if the second part of that Bill 
passed it would put an end to the Land 
Purchase Scheme. The land tribunals at 
present existing were anomalous, and it 
was to be regretted that the Landed 
Estates Court, which was presided over 
by an able and experienced Judge, and 
supplied with competent officers, had 
not been utilized in carrying out the 
Purchase Act. Since 1873-9 there had 
been practically no sales in that Court. 
He lamented to say that there -vere 
about 1,400 receivers in operation there, 
and the income with which it dealt he 
believed was somewhere about £600,000 
a-year. The object of his present Motion 
for Returns was to show how the Land 
Act could be made to work more rapidly 
and efficieatly. That portion of the 
Chief Secretary’s Bill which proposed to 
extend the jurisdiction of the County 
Court Judges with reference to land 
cases was a valuable one, but it fell 
short of the necessary requirements. 
He regarded the notion that the County 
Courts were landlords’ courts as ab- 
surd, and he might instance the liberal 
reductions of rent recently made on 
certain estates in the County of Limerick 
by the County Court Judge of that 
county (Mr. Pureell), as showing that 
the tenants might trust to their decisions 
with confidence. He hoped the country 
would not be deprived of the enormous 
advantages which it had been receiving 
from the Purchase Act from the want 


of funds. In conclusion, he would ask 
whether it was intended by Her 
Majesty’s Government during the 


present Session to seek for any further 
grant for the purposes of the Land 
Purchase Act of 1885 ? 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House 
Return of the disposition of the sum of five 
millions sterling granted under the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1885 up to the 3lst March 1888, 
specifying in such Return— 

1, The total number of applications, with the 
gross amount of the whole ; 

2. Gross amounts of those accepted, and of 
those rejected ; 

3. Amount of advances actually issued ; 

4. And of advances sanctioned and in course 
of issue ; 

5. And of applications now under considera- 
tion by the Purchase Commissioners, but not 
yet sanctioned ; 

6. What part of the five millions will remain 
at the disposal of the Purchase Commissioners 
if the applications in Number 5 should be sanc- 
tioned ; 

7. The gross amount of instalments which 
became repayable on the Ist of November last, 
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and the amount, if any, of such instalments 

remaining unpaid, 

Landed Estates Court. Land Ju Branch 
of the Court of Chancery ( d). 

8. The number of estates which on the Ist of 
November 1886, were under administration, 
with the amount of their gross rental ; 

9. The number of receivers acting under the 
court in the receipt of the rents of those estates, 
with the total sum brought in by such receivers 
for the rents of the year ending the Ist of 
November 1887 ; 

10. The number of effective sales made 
during the five years ending on the 31st of 
December 1887, with the gross amount realised 
by such sales ; 

11. Return of the number of officers em- 
ployed in that branch of the Cocrt of Chancery, 
with the total amount of their salaries for the 
year 1887.’’—( The Lord FitzGerald.) 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
in supporting the Motion of the noble 
and learned Lord, he would express a 
hope that the Government would give a 
favourable answer to it, and also grant 
the Return asked for. He quite agreed 
that it would have been very undesirable 
if a compulsory Purchase Bill had been 
brought in this year, and, speaking for 
himself, he thought it undesirable that 
such a Bill should ever be brought in. 
And he would go further, and say he 
did not think that, owing to the cireum- 
stances which now existed, there was 
any very great hurry for a large and 
general purchase scheme. A great deal 
had happened since the speech of the 
noble Earl last year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had carried through 
the Conversion Scheme with great suc- 
cess, with the result that the value of 
different Securities had been very much 
altered, and there was no temptation to 
any unencumbered landlord who ex- 
pected to be paid his rents, whether 
judicial or not judicial, to sell his pro- 
perty at the present time, because the 
loss on reinvestment would, he estimated, 
even under the most favourable con- 
ditions, amount to over 30 per cent. In 
his opinion, it was most desirable that 
the machinery of the Landed Estates 
Court should be brought in to aid the 
Land Purchase Commissioners. For the 
last 15 months he had had a case going 
through the Land Purchase Court, and 
though the progress was greater than 
that which had been the rule in the old 
Encumbered Estates Court, still it was 
very slow. He could not help rigs 
that the Oourt was overworked, an 
that they might get assistance from the 
Land Court. He had also given Notice 
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of a slight addition to the Returns moved 
for by the noble and learned Lord, and 
which he now begged to move,— 
namely, the number of estates which, 
on the Ist of November, 1881, were 
under administration, with the amount 
of their gross rentals. 

Moved, to add to the Lord FitzGerald’s 
Motion the following words ; viz.— 

12. “The number of estates which, on the 
lst of November 1881, were under administra- 
tion, with the amount of their gross rental.’’— 
(The Earl of Belmore.) 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, that he had not been 
prepared for the course which the noble 
and learned Lord had adopted in going 
into detail upon the questions put down 
on the Paper, and also in dealing with 
the question of a Bill introduced in 
‘‘ another place ’”’ by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. He had listened with great 
interest to the remarks of the noble and 
learned Lord on a question of which he 
spoke with so much knowledge and 
authority, and he could assure him that 
he would be glad to grant the Return 
asked for, and also that moved for by 
the noble Earl. With regard to the 
Question of the noble and learned Lord, 
whether it was intended by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government during the present 
Session to seek for any further grant 
for the purposes of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1885, his answer had been to 
some extent anticipated by the noble 
and learned Lord. This important sub- 
ject was under the serious consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
trusted that the noble and learned Lord 
would forgive him if he was unable to 
give him any positive answer at the 
present moment. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

The evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee from time to time to be printed for the use 
of the Members of this House; but no copies 
thereof to be delivered, except to the Members 
of the Committee, until further order. (No. 71.) 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 

The evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee from time to time to be printed for the 
use of the Members of this House; but no 
copies thereof to be delivered, except to Mem- 
bers of the Committee, until further order. 
(No. 72.) 

House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


The Earl of Belmore 
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MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th April, 1888." 


MINUTES.]—Pvsurc Buis—Ordered — First 
Reading—Factors Acts Consolidation * [223]; 
Friendly Societies Consolidation® [224]; 
East India Officers * [226]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (England 
and Wales) [182] [Sizth Night]; Local 
Government (England and Wales) (Elec- 
tors) [181]. 

Considered as amended— Factory and Workshops 
Act (1878) Amendment [154], debate ad- 
Journed, 

Provisional Orper Bitis — Ordered — First 
Reading—Tramways (No. 1) * [222}. 

First Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
(Bangor and Warrenpoint) * [225]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— —— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — SUBVENTIONS TO 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Sm EDWARD GREY (Northum- 
berland, Berwick) asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, What 
was the total amount of the subventions, 
now proposed to be withdrawn, given 
last year to the County of Northumber- 
land, exclusive of Newcastle-on-Tyne ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
not in a position at present to give the 
information asked for. The Retu:n 
which I have promised to lay before the 
House as soon as the particulars have 
been ascertained will furnish the desired 
information. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 


DOVER PRISON. 


Masoxr DICKSON (Dover) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
—— If he will inform the House 

ow many convicts the Dover Prison 

can accommodate ; and, how many are 
quartered there at present, and how 
they are employed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
prison will accommodate 612 convicts 
when the buildings now in progress are 
complete. There are 187 prisoners there 
now. They are employed principally 
in the prison buildings and works, 
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POS? OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—COWES POST OFFICE—PARTY AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
political notices and advertisements of a 
Party character are affixed on the walls 
and exhibited in the windows of the 
Cowes Post Office; and, whether this is 
in accordance with the Post Office Re- 
gulations ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): It 
can hardly, I think, be said that notices 
of a strictly political Party character 
have prowl at the Post Office at 
Cowes. But I conceive that the hon. 
Member refers to an advertisement of a 
Primrose League concert, which, I am 
informed, has lately appeared there. 
I have directed the Postmaster to be 
informed that I think such notices 
should not appear in the post office 
windows. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ALLEGED MISCONDUCT OF THE 
RELIEVING OFFICER AT NORTH- 
AMPTON, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to alleged cases of 
inhumanity and neglect by the relieving 
officer at Northampton; and, whether 
he will order an official inquiry ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircntez) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Pre- 
vious to the Notice of this Question, my 
attention had not been drawn to the 
alleged case of neglect by one of the 
relieving officers at Northampton. The 
Guardians have investigated the matter, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that 
the conduct of the officer was open to 
blame, and at the request of the Guar- 
dians he has been cautioned by the 
Chairman. It may be desirable, how- 
ever, that the facts of the case should 
be investigated on oath; and I have 
directed an official inquiry accordingly. 


ARMY--THE SUTHERLAND AND 
ARGYLL REGIMENT. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
can state the stations that the various 
detachments of the Sutherland and 
Argyll Regiment were collected from, 
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and the strength of the respective de- 
tachments on the oceasion of the recent 
transfer of the regiment from the Cork 
District to the Curragh ; ifthe regiment, 
in being transferred a distance by rail 
of about 150 miles, was sent to Queens- 
town by rail, thence to Kingstown in 
H.M.8. Assistance by sea, a distance of 
over 200 miles, thence by rail to Dublin, 
and then re-transferred to another line 
of railway to the Curragh (back towards 
Cork) a distance of about 40 miles; 
what would have been the approximate 
expense of transport direct of the regi- 
ment from Cork to Newbridge by rail, 
and what wasthe actual expense incurred 
in this transfer by rail to Queenstown, 
by ship to Kingstown (including coal 
aud free rations to the regiment for the 
day’s voyage), by rail between Kings- 
town and Dublin, and Dublin and New- 
bridge ; and, whether he can state why 
the direct railway route was not made 
use of on this occasion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannors) (Lincolnshire, Horneastle), 
in reply said, he was informed that, 
this battalion came from Cork and 
Youghal. The expense of sending the 
—— in question direct by rail from 
Cork to the Curragh would have been 
£459 8s. 6d.; whereas the expense of 
transferring them by the route adopted 
was £162 10s. 8d., showing a balance 
in favour of the route selected of 
£296 17s. 10d. Inthis estimate nothing 
is allowed for the expense of H.M.S. 
Assistance, inasmuch as it would have 
had to proceed from Kingstown to Dublin 
in any case. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
WICKLOW ASSIZES — CATHOLIC 
JURORS, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) (for 
Mr, W. J. Corser) (Wicklow, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a large 
number of Catholic jurors werecompelled 
to attend the recent Assizes at Wicklow, 
many of them from distant parts of the 
county, at great inconvenience and cost 
to themselves, and that, for the trial of 
prisoners charged with capital offences, 
the Crown Proseeutor directed all Catho- 
lic jurors to stand aside, and so obtained 
exclusively Protestant juries; whether 
he is aware that a meeting of Catholic 
juries was held in the Town Hall of 
Wicklow on the 9th instant, at which a 
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protest was signed by certain of the 
jurors ordered to stand aside against the 
insult to which they eonsidered they had 
been subjected, repudiating eny sym- 
pathy with moonlighting, and protesting 
against the transfer of cases from distant 
counties; and whether he will take this 
protest into his consideration ? 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir, I 
have not seen the protest referred to. I 
am informed that the Orowa Solicitor set 
aside no on? on account of his religion, 
nor does he nor the Crown Counsel know 
that the jury was exclusively Protestant 
or otherwise. The trial was transferred 
to Wicklow in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the 4th section of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, which 
empowers the Attorney General to trans- 
fer the trial to whatever county he thinks 
a fair and impartial trial can be had. 

Dr. TANNER: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether it is not a fact 
that large numbers of Roman Catholic 
jurors were ordered by the Crown Soli- 
citor to stand aside; and, whether this 
practice has not been persisted in, not 
merely in Wicklow, but also in Cork ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot give any further information. 

Dr. TANNER: Then I shall put a 
further Question. 


IRELAND—MARKET RIGHTS AND 
TOLLS COMMISSION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether the Royal 
Commission on Market Rights and Tolls 
has applied to the Treasury to sanction 
the appointment of Assistant Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the working of 
the markets in Ireland; and whether 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
has yet been filled up? 

Tax PRESIDENT (Mr. Ritronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Royal Commission have informed the 
Treasury that sanction will shortly be 
required for the appointment of two 
Assistant Commissioners to inquire into 
the working of the markets in Ireland. 
Her Majesty has approved the proposed 
appointment of the successor to the hon. 

ember for Londonderry (Mr. Justin 
McCarthy), and the warrant of ap- 
pointment is expected to be received 
within a few days. 


Dr. Tanner 


{COMMONS} 
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(England and Wales). 


INLAND REVENUE—PAYMENTS TO 
COLLECTORS. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Board of Inland Revenue, 
in a recent Circular to their collectors, 
have directed that the payment of Is. per 
day to cover tie cost of actual travelling 
expenses incurred in country stations, is 
not to be made to those Assistants of Ex- 
cise who have elected to be paid the 
fixed salary of £95 per annum ; whether, 
in some cases, the Board of Inland 
Revenue have called upon Assistants of 
Excise to refund payments made them 
of the allowance of Is. per day since 
the Ist of September, 1887; whether 
such payments were made in accordanco 
with the Regulations of the Department 
then in force; and, whether, if such 
sums were expended in the service of the 
Department, and did not form any part 
of income, the amounts so refunded will 
be repaid the Assistants concerned ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The cases referred to are 
those of certain Assistants of Excise 
who voluntarily accepted a fixed 
inclusive salary of £95 rather than 
the alternative of a smaller salary 
plus allowances for each day actively 
employed. The arrangement took effect 
froni the Ist of September last; and 
the transactions to which the bon. 
Member refers are adjustments neces- 
sary to carry this into effect. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—ASSIZES AND COURTS OF 
QUARTER SESSION—UNCERTAINTY 
OF SITTINGS. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the inconvenience 
occasioned to suitors and others having 
business at the Assizes and at the Courts 
of Quarter Sessions by the uncertainty 
as to the time when Assizes are held, 
and by the insufficient notice given be- 
forehand as to their dates; and, whether 
he is pregeet to bring in a Bill to 
appoint a fixed time for commencing the 
Assizes throughout the country, without 
regard to the movable feasts of Easter 
and Whitsuntide ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrtuews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had received a communication 
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from the Lord Chancellor that he was 


not aware of any inconvenience. The 
Government was not prepared to bring 
in a Bill appointing fixed times for 
Assizes. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—MR. MILNE, INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS, ABERDEEN. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If Mr. O. J. 
B. Milne, B.A., of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, has been nominated In- 
spector of Sehools for the Aberdeen 
District; what is Mr. Milne’s age, and 
the length of time, if any, duriog which 
he has served as an Inspector in State- 
aided Schools; if Mr. Milne has ever 
acted as Sub-Inspector or Inspector’s 
Assistant; and, if so, for what length 
of time in either capacity ; and, whether 
it is the case that he has been pro- 
moted over the heads of two Sub-In- 
spectors and 20 Inspectors’ Assistants ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Mr. Milne, who 
is 24 years of age, has been nominated 
an Inspector of Schools, and neither did 
nor could act in that capacity before 
his nomination, nor was he previously 
a Sub-Inspector nor an Inspector’s As- 
sistant. He was nominated solely on 
the ground of his fitness for the post, 
from high qualifications and attain- 
ments, and success as a teacher in posts 
of much responsibility. Their Lordehips’ 
aim has been to secure the best candi- 
date for the post, and they cannot admit 
that Mr. Milne was nominated ‘“‘ over 
the heads” of those who held posts of 
a different grade under the Depart- 
ment. 


BURIALS—REMOVAL FOR CREMATION. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has yet 
consbdated the application of Mrs. 
Eichbaum for a permit to remove for 
the purpose of cremation the remains of 
her daughter from the churchyard in 
which they were recently interred ; and, 
whether he proposes to treat the applica- 
tion in any way differently from one 
for permission to exhume a body for the 
pu of re-interment ? 

HE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
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‘ application of Mrs. Eichbaum has been 
under my consideration. I am advised 
that cremation is not necessarily illegal; 
and I should not, therefore, take upon 
myself to refuse leave to exhume a body 
merely because the relations intended to 
cremate instead of re-interring it. In 
Mrs. Eichbaum’s case I have referred 
the matter back to the Inspector; be- 
cause so long a time has elapsed since 
her daughter’s death that I think it re- 
quires consideration whether the body 
can properly be exhumed for any pur- 
pose, or whether special conditions will 
have to be prescribed. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ACCOMMO- 
DATION AT BALLINASLOE. 


Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether com- 
plaints have reached him that the Post 
Office in Ballinasloe does not afford suffi- 
cient accommodation to the public, or to 
the officials who have to work there; 
whether the amount of business which 
has to be gone through in the Post Office 
in Ballinasloe is not equal to, or greater 
than, that of other towns where new 
Post Offices have been erected ; and, 
whether he is aware that a promise has 
been given by the late Postmaster 
General (Lord Wolverton) to provide in- 
creased Post Office accommodation in 
Ballinasloe ; and, if so, would he get a 
new Post Office erected ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxgs) (Cambridge University) : There 
is no pressing n for a better Post 
Office at Ballinasloe, either on account 
of the public or the officials; but the 
Postmaster would be ready to avail him- 
self of any opportunity of obtaining 
larger premises on reasonable terms. 
As the = Member has already been 
informed, my Predecessor came to the 
conclusion that there were not sufficient 
grounds for incurring the expense of 
specially providing a new Post Office 
building at Ballinasloe. 


THE RIVER THAMES— THE NEW 
HOTEL NEAR WEYBRIDGE, 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, What 
plans were submitted to him before leave 
was given to build the hotel on the 
Island near Shepperton Lock, and, if 
j the plans and correspondence can be 
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shown ; who are the proper authorities 
to re-open the question in case those 
plans or the statements about them are 
seriously incorrect as to size, Island, or 
other particulars; whether it is a fact 
that the clerk to the Chertsey Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, who have granted 
the permission, was also solicitor to the 
gentleman who has obtained leave to 
erect the hotel ; and, if so, whether such 
Authority has been properly represented; 
and, what steps can now be taken to 
stop the erection of the hotel, which must 
cause pollution to the river? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Tracings 
of the plans of the hotel on the Island 
near Shepperton Lock were forwarded 
to the Local Government Board by the 
Rural Sanitary Authority of the Ohertsey 
Union in connection with a communica- 
tion which they addressed to the Board 
on the subject. Those tracings are not 
now in the possession of the Board, as 
they were returned to the Sanitary 
Authority in January last. If my hon. 
Friend wishes to see the correspondence 
which has passed on the subject I shall 
have no objection. If the consent of the 
Sanitary Authority has been obtained to 
plans which are seriously inaccurate, it 
may be that liability’ to a penalty may 
be incurred in the erection of the build- 
ing; but this is a question on which I 
am not in possession of the facts. As 
regards the clerk to the Chertsey Sani- 
tary Authority, Iam informed by him 
that neither he nor his partner acted as 
solicitor forthe gentleman who submitted 
plans for the erection of the hotel. His 
partner, however, acted as agent for the 
solicitors of that gentleman in serving 
notices of an intended application to the 
Justices for a licence ; but this was subse- 
= to the approval of the plans by the 

anitary Authority. As regards the ques- 
tion of the erection of the hotel and 
possible pollution of the river, I am 
afraid I cannot add anything to the reply 
which was given to the Question of my 
hon. Friend on the 6th of March last. 


IRISH LAND COURT—CAUSES LISTED 
ROM CO. KERRY, 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, How 
many cases listed in the Land Court from 
the County of Kerry are still unheard ; 
how many were listed for the last Decem- 


Mr, Dixon-Hartland 
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ber sitting of the Sub-Commission in 
Tralee, and how many remained over ; 
and, considering that tenants having 
their cases listed must pay into Court 
ee of the questioned rent (which may 

e two and a-half times the fair rent) in 
order to preserve their right to have that 
fair rent fixed, he will ascertain from the 
Land Commission whether there is any 

rospect of the near hearing of the cases 
isted in the County of Kerry ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
number of cases remaining unheard on 
the Ist of April was 1,225. The number 
listed for last December sitting was 151, 
of which 99 were unheard. A Sub- 
Commission has been sitting in the 
county since the 4th of April. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. T. 
C. HARRINGTON—POLICE SUPER- 
VISION. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that after the arrival of the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. C. Harrington) in Ennis, 
as counsel for Mr. Dunleavy, editor of 
The Clare Independent, in his trial at that 
place on the 13th and 14th instant, three 
police constables were placed on duty 
outside the hotel at which the hon. 
Member was staying; that on Friday 
evening, on his leaving the door, one of 
them remarked, ‘‘ There he .is, follow 
him, and see where he is going;” that 
one of the constables followed the hon. 
Member, stopping when he stopped, and 
exercising personal supervision over 
him in the public thoroughfares; to 
whose instructions this conduct on the 
part of the constable was due; and, 
what was its object ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr.A.J. 
Batrour) (Mancbester, E.): The Con- 
stabulary Authorities inform me that it 
is the case that the police did, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, observe the move- 
ments of the hon. Member referred to 
while in Ennis, County Clare. He is 
Secretary of an Association which is 
suppressed in that county as being 
dangerous and criminal ; and, in view 
of the late attempts to revive tho Associ- 
ation there, the Constabulary felt called 
upon to act as they did. The instruc- 
tions emanated from the local police. 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS—DEFECTIVE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether it is true that a Judge 
and jury in the new Law Oourts were 
recently placed in danger by reason of 
the defective material and workmanship 
of the principal part of the roof of the 
Chamber in which they were sitting ; 
and, if so, whether he will cause an 
examination to be made to ascertain 
whether similar danger exists in other 
parts of the building ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. | f 


Piunxet) (Dublin University): On 
April 11th a communication was made 
to the Office of Works to the effect 
that the roof of one of the Law 
Cuurts appeared to be in a dangerous 
condition, and an inspection was im- 
mediately made, with the result that 
it was found that there had been a 
shrinkage of one of the beams which 
was used in building the roof. Iron 
supports were at once fixed, and business 
was resumed in the Court on the 13th 
instant. The examination has since 
been proceeded with in the other Courts ; 
but up to the present no cause for 
further apprehension has been dis- 
covered. There will, however, be under- 
taken during the Long Vacation a more 
complete and minute investigation of the 
building than would be possible while 
the Courts are sitting. 


WALES—THE TITHE AGITATION — 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN ANGLE- 
SEY. 

Mr. LEWIS (Anglesey) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether application has been 
made for the assistance of the military 
at proposed tithe distraints in Anglesey ; 
pa if so, by whom, and on what 
grounds; and, whether, since the 
Report made by the Chief Constable to 
him, that there was no occasion for 
military, and that there was no disturb- 
ance to prevent Mr. Peterson com- 
pleting his distraints, anything has 
occurred in Anglesey to necessitate the 
assistance of the military ; and, if not, 
whether the application will be granted ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MartrueEws) (Birmingham, E.) ; I under- 
stand from the Chief Constable of 
Anglesey that application for the assist- 
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ance of the military has been sanc- 
tioned by the Quarter Sessions after a 
full inquiry on the representation of Mr. 
Peterson, on the grounds that a more 
determined resistance to the officers of 
the law appeared to be likely; that the 
police force in the county is very small ; 
and that it was difficult to obtain police 
assistance from the neighbouring coun- 
ties. I regret that military assistance 
should have become necessary; but 
since the magistrates of the county have 
come to the conclusion that it has, I 
have no doubt that the Military Autho- 
rities will give the assistance asked 
or. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—-REFUSAL TO TRY A CASE 
OF TRESPASS AFTER HOUNDS. 


Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a Report inserted 
in The Datly News of 13th April, by which 
it appears that Mr. Robert Gosling, 
J.P., of Hassbury, insisted on riding 
over fences and across land in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Sworder with his hounds, 
after having received repeated notices 
not to do so; whether, on being sum- 
moned before the magistrates of Had- 
ham for this offence, they refused to try 
the case, or to give Mr. Sworder any 
redress; and, whether he will call the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to the 
matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Justices in 
this case. They did not refuse to try 
the case, but gave it a most careful 
hearing. The summons was under the 
Malicious Injuries to Property Act; but 
it appeared from Mr. Sworder’s own 
evidence that there was no malicious 
intent, and that the actual damage done 
did not exceed one farthing. I see no 
reason to interfere in the matter. The 
case was reduced on the facts proved 
to one of mere trespass, over which the 
magistrates have no jurisdiction. 


PUBLIC HEALTH— OUTBREAK OF 
SMALL POX AT NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 

President of the Local Government 

Board, If he is aware how many cases 
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of small pox have broken out amongst 
the members of Zhe Pointsman Theatri- 
cal Company at present playing at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, but who were playing 


at Sheffield three weeks ago; and, if 


any precautions were taken in regard 
to the theatre in Sheffield remaining 
open during the epidemic ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed that one only of the members 
of Lhe Pointsman Company at Newcastle 
has been attacked with illness. He is 
now recovering, and the disease is be- 
lieved not to have been small pox. As 
to the second part of the Question, pre- 
cautions were taken with regard to the 
theatres in Sheffield during the epi- 
demic; but neither the Sanitary Autho- 
rity nor the Local Government Board 
have any power as regards the closing 
of the theatres. 


ARMY—(AUXILIARY FORCES)— CAMP 
ALLOWANCES TO VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 

worth) asked the Secretary of State for 

War, What number of Volunteers have 

applied to go into camp as compared 

with last year; whether the camp 
allowance for regimental camps has 
been reduced to 75 per cent. of the 
number of men applied for; whether 
the deficiency will have to be provided 
for out of the private funds of the 
battalions concerned ; what number of 

Volunteers have been authorized to en- 

camp with Regular troops this year 

compared with last; what is the differ 
ence in the cost to the country for 

Volunteers attending a camp with 

Regular troops as compared with an 

ordinary regimental camp; and, whe- 

ther he can see his way to give the full 
camp allowance for regimental camps, 
as in previous years ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Applications to go into camp have been 
received this year for 107,199 Volun- 
teers. Last year the uumber was 
104,428. The amount authorized has 
been 75 per cent. of the allowance at 2s. 
a day on the whole number for whom 
application has been received for the 
whole periods asked for. The deficiency, 
when it is not met, asit can be, by a 
reduction in the number going into 
camp or in the time passed there, will 
have to be met from private sources. 


Mr. Flynn 
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Fifteen thousand Volunteers have this 


(Ireland). 


year been authorized to encamp with 
Regular troops, as compared with 7,555 
last year. ith the Regular Forces a 
Volunteer receives a sum of 10s., 
rations, and extra travelling allowances, 
with, if an officer, field allowances, and, 
if a mounted officer, forage. In a regi- 
mental camp the grant is 2s. a day for 
not more than six days, with 2s. 6d. for 
travelling allowance, or in some circum- 
stances 5s. Probably the total cost per 
head with Regular troops exceeds, on the 
average, twice that incurred in a regi- 
mental camp; but the comparison is 
difficult. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RE- 
MOVAL OF DR. C. RONAYNE, J.P. 
Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether Dr. Charlos 

Ronayne, of Youghal, has been removed 

from the Commission of the Peace, on 

the ground that he issued a counter 
agg oa to a proclamation issued 
y Mr. Redmond, R.M., forbidding 
a recent meeting at Youghal, in 
which he (Mr. Ronayne) enjoined 
the preservation of the public peace 
on the occasion referred to, and was 
founded not only on personal knowledge, 
but on the sworn information of the Chair- 
man of the Town Commissioners, while 
the proclamation of Mr. Redmond, R.M., 
was issued by a stranger to the locality, 
and was based on information which has 
not been disclosed to the public; and, 
whether Mr. Redmond, R.M., had any 
more legal authority than Dr. Ronayne 
for issuing a proclamation of any sort; 
and, if not, on what ground is it sought 
to justify the preference shown by the 

Government for the act of Mr. Red- 

mond, R.M. ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): The Lord 
Chancellor informs me that the Resident 
Magistrate in charge of the district, 
acting on a sworn information, had pro- 
claimed a meeting as calculated to lead 
to animosity among different classes, to 
interfere with the administration of the 
law, and to lead to a breach of the peace 
and public disorder. Dr. Ronayne pub- 
lished a counter proclamation, which, in 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor, 
encouraged and supported the meeting, 
notwithstanding, and in the face of, the 
proclamation of the Resident Magistrate. 














Army—The 
The Lord Chancellor considered that 
Dr. Ronayne’s action was calculated to 
increase the danger of a breach of the 
peace and the peril of collision, and at 
the same time to lower the character of 
the magisterial office. He accordingly 
superseded him. 

r. OLANCY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered the Question 
whether Mr. Redmond has any more 
legal authority than Dr. Ronayne for 
issuing a proclamation of any sort? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: The question 
of legal authority does not arise in the 
matter. The point considered by the 
Lord Chancellor was the probable effect 
on the peace of the district arising out 
of the action of Dr. Ronayne. 

Mr. OLANOY : I beg to give Notice 
that when the Estimates come on I shall 
call attention to this and other instances 
of glaring and gross partizanship on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Would the 
right hon. Gentleman tell us what 
authority he has for stating that Mr. 
Redmond is the Resident Magistrate in 
charge of the district as he says, con- 
sidering the fact that Mr, Redmond has 
adjudicated all over the county and in 
every county, whereas Dr. Ronayne is 
resident in the town of Youghal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe I 
am right in stating that Mr. Redmond 
is the Resident Magistrate. The hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly aware that, under 
existing arrangements, magistrates do 
move from one district to another. 

Mr. FLYNN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman explain to the House why 
Mr. Redmond is called a Resident Ma- 
gistrate ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That happens 
to be his legal title. 


CHURCH AND DISSENT—THE WES- 
LEYANS AT HAREWOOD. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
ticn has been called to the fact that the 
Earl of Harewood has hitherto refused 
to sell or grant a site in the parish of 
Dunkeswick for the erection of a Wes- 


1 


leyan chapel, and whether, as a conse- 

uence, they are obliged to conduct 
their worship in various houses in the 
parish ; and, whether the Government 
will be prepared to support a Bill com- 
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pelling landowners to grant sites on 
reasonable terms for the erection of 
places of worship ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am not 
aware whether the Earl of Harewood 
has refused to sell a site at Dunkes- 
wick. On the 18th of March he in- 
formed me that the arrangements made 
for Wesleyan worship in that parish 
were amply sufficient; and I under- 
stand, from a telegram received this 
morning from the Earl of Harewood, 
that the arrangements lately made at 
Harewood will supply the wants of both 
parishes. There is a Bill now before 
the House by which sites for places 
of public worship may be compulsorily 
obtained. The eocenhnedh toll be pre- 
pared to give an opinion on the question 
raised by the hon. Member when that 
Bill comes up for discussion. 


ARMY—THE DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT 
—DISORDERS AT LIMERICK. 


Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, _ E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been Crees 
to the following report, which a 
in Zhe Cork Gerald of Tuesday, 16th 
instant :— 

On Saturday night about 20 or 30 men of 
the Derbyshire Regiment, at the Windmill, 
Limerick, attacked the house of a Mr. Cullivit, 
and endeavoured to burst in the door of a room 
in which a wake was being held at the time on 
the remains of Mr. Cullivit’s mother-in-law, 
who died the day before. Having failed to 
force the door, they forcibly entered the room 
by the window, having smashed the glass, 
knocked the lighted candles cff the table, and 
thrust also at the corpse ;’’ 
and, whether he will order an investi- 
gation into the accuracy of this report ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The officer commanding the troups at 
Limerick has reported by telegraph as 
follows :— 

“‘The statement is not trae. No attack was 
made by either the men of the Derbyshire 
Regiment or 3rd Hussars on Mr. Cullivit’s 
house, which was not entered by the mon, who 
were attacked by civilians when leaving the 
Windmill public-house.” 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked whether the Secretary of State 
for War had seen a report in the papers, 
in whieh it was stated that some men of 
this same regiment on Tuesday last had 
an altercation with some civilians, which 
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terminated with stones being freely used 
on both sides ; but that the military, not 
content with the result of the engage- 
ment, attacked a house in the vicinity 
of the barracks and 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! This 
isa Question of which Notice should be 
given in the usual way. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: I will give 
Notice of a Question on the subject. 





IRISH LAND COMMISSION — REGIS- 
TRARS OF LAND SUB-COMMISSION 
COURTS. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Regis- 
trars of the Land Sub-Commissiog 
Courts communicate with the land 
agents, announcing the day on which 
the Commissioners will go to value the 
farms; and, whether complaints have 
reached him that they have refused to 
give similar information to the tenant, 
and that, as a result, farms have been 
often valued in the absence of the occu- 
pier; and, if so, will he communicate 
with the Land Commission, and request 
that equal facilities be given to both 
occupier and owner, so that both may 
be present at valuations of land? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
afraid, Sir, that I must esk the hon. 
Member to defer his Question for a day 
or two, until I obtain information on 
the subject. 

Mr. FINUCANE: I will ask the 
Question on Monday. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE DISTURBANCE AT ENNIS—THE 
8xp HUSSARS. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to an extract of a letter 
from Corporal Christian, of the H 
Troop of the 3rd Hussars, to his brother, 
of the 18th instant, in which he states, 
referring to the oe of the Hussars 
into the yard at Ennis, on Sunday 
week :— 

** We had a fair goin, We got about 200 in 
a large mill holding a meeting. We had orders 
to cut anyone down if they attempted to escape. 
You may guess we were in our glory. We made 
75 arrests. Nearly all of them had their heads 
cut open. One man had his ear cut off, and 
several had their fingers cut off. There was a 
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reporter had three of his ribs and his arm 
broken. My mare kicked him unfortunately. 
As we went through the streets we sang God 
Save the Queen and Rule Britannia. Some of 
the people went down on their knees to us, but 
we showed them no mercy. This is the first 
time we had a chance td get at them, so that we 
gave them a good thrashing ;”” 

and, whether he will cause any inquiry 
to be held as to the accuracy of these 
statements ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): My 
attention has only been called to the 
alleged extract through this Question. 
A very cursory perusal of it, taken with 
the known facts of the case, shows it to 
be a foolish tissue of absurdities. 


HORSE BREEDING, &c. (IRELAND)— 
THE GRANT OF £6,000, 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the Royal Dublin 
Society has applied for the continuance 
of the grant of £5,000 towards im- 
proving the breed of horses and cattle 
in Ireland; and, if so, whether the 
Government accede to the request ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am of 
opinion that it would be highly desir- 
able to continue the grant of £5,000 
which was given last year, aud which, 
I believe, has produced very excellent 
results. Of course, any such grant of 
£5,000 must be out of the sum allocated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
relief of local burdens in Ireland; or 
else it must be taken in part out of the 
sum at present allocated to Queen’s 
Plates. But I think the sum ought to 
be continued. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
HARBOUR OF KILLYBEGS, &c., DONE- 
GAL RAILWAY. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What steps 
the Government propose to take in order 
to carry out the recommendations in the 
Second Report of the Royal Commission 
on Irish Pubiic Works, and particularly 
with regard to the harbour of Killybegs, 
and the railway through the County 
Donegal, for the purpose of connecting 
said harbour with the main lines of 
railway to Londonderry, Belfast, and 
Dublin; and, what proportion of the 
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sum of £1,300,000, which remains of 
£2,000,000 contemplated by the Act of 
1883, the Government are prepared to 
spend in railway extension in Ireland ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I have to say 
that the Government propose to deal 
first with the First Report of the Com- 
mission. The Royal Commission them- 
selves regarded the drainage question 
as the most important; and, as my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
already stated, we have a Bill prepared 
to deal with that question at the present 
moment. With regard to the £2,000,000 
of which my hon. Friend speaks, he is 
probably aware the Government have 
no right to spend that, except under the 
provisions laid down in the Tramways 
Act, without further statutory authority ; 
and the question of further statutory 
authority could be dealt with at the 
same time as the Second Report of the 
Royal Commission. 
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HALIFAX AND BERMUDA—TELE- 
GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 


Str GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Post- 
master General, What decision Her 
Majesty’s Government have arrived at 
in regard to establishing telegraphic 
connection between Halifax and Ber- 
muda, in view of the great value and 
necessity of such connection for strategic 
as well as for other purposes? 

Taz PUSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government 
have invited tenders for laying, main- 
taining, and working a telegraph cable 
between Halifax and Bermuda, and tha: 
the last day for the reception of the 
tenders is the 30th instant. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—DUTY 
ON BOTTLED WINES, &c. 


Mr. OHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) (for 
Mr. W. E. Gtapstong) (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he can lay 
upon the Table a Return showing the 
rates of duty upon bottled wine charge- 
able since 1860 ; the quantities of bottled 
wine imported from France, Germany, 
and the Solonies, and the total quantities 


in 1882 and each subsequent year; and 
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the estimated quantities of low and 
high-priced wines respectively ? 

eCHANCELLOR or rus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Such a Return could 
be furnished; but the whole of the in- 
formation on the subject is contained in 
a Parliamentary Paper, No. 278, of the 
Session of 1879, and practically there is 
no later information than that, for, as 
my right hon. Friend is aware, there has 
been no special duty upon bottled wines 
since 1866. With regard to the further 
Question as to statistics of bottled wines 
imported from France, Germany, and 
the Colonies, no separate account has 
been kept at the Custom House of the 
wines imported in casks and in bottles ; 
therefore these statistics are not avail- 
able without a search, which would take 
some considerable time. In the same 
way there are no statisties as to the 
estimated quantities of high and low 
priced wines, and to obtain them would 
necessitate a search over a period of 
eight or nine years. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (who had 
now taken his seat)—I quite under- 
stand the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that a distinct answer to the 
question cannot be given; and, conse- 
quently, we must consider the matter 
without the advantage of any definite 
information. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return show- 
ing what amount, including one-half of 
the Probate Duty, would be paid by 
each city and borough in Lancashire if 
the financial proposals necessitated by 
the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Bill should be carried ; also the 
amount each city and borough in Lanca- 
shire would receive in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bill. 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Ruirenis) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I stated 
last evening that I was prepared to 
present to the House a statement con- 
taining certain particulars with respect 
to the distribution of the Licence Duty 
and Probate Duty; but I cannot under- 
take to attempt to give such ostimates 
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as those to whieh the hon. Member 
refers. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COUNTY COUNCILLORS. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether women 
who have the right of voting at the 
election of County Conneillors will 
themselves be eligible to be elected 
members of the County Councils? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St.George’s): Women, 
as regards their eligibility to be elected 
as members of the County Council, will 
be in the same position as they are with 
respect to elections as Councillors under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
Although they may vote at municipal 
elections, they are not qualified for elec- 
tion as Councillors. 


WAR OFFICE—MILITIA MEN—EXTRA 
PAY. 


Viscount BARING (Bedfordshire, 
Biggleswade) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is the intention of 
the War Office to sanction the extra 
duty pay of 2d. a-day to the men of the 
Militia employed as military police 
during preliminary drill and training ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Yes; at stations where there are no 
military police of the Regular Forces. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCES ON 
FATHER M‘FADDEN AND MR. BLANE. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shore- 
ditch, Hoxton) asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether the sentences on 
Father M‘Fadden and the hon. Member 
for South Armagh (Mr. Blane) have 
been increased on appeal from three 
months and four months respectively to 
six months; whether any additional 
evidence was adduced on the appeal to 
justify an increase of the sentence ap- 

ealed against; and, who was the 

ounty Court Judge before whom the 
cases were tried. 

Tae OHIEF SEORETARY (IIr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, H.): I am 
not aware whether or not any fresh 
evidence was produced; but, in any 
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case, the County Court Judge may have 
thought that the Resident Magistrates 
took too lenient a view of the offence 
committed by these persons. As the hon. 
Gentleman is aware an appeal is not 
given for the purpose of having the sen- 
tences inflicted by the inferior Court 
diminished, but for having them re- 
vised. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Have any 
sentences been increased on appeal until 
within the past week ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman must give Notice of that 
Questicn. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
Arising out of this Question, Sir, I de- 
sire to ask the Chief Secretary, Whe- 
ther he has seen a report of the pro- 
ceedings at Ennis yesterday, when the 
sentences upon William Hynes, Patrick 
Collins, and Joseph O’Brien were in- 
creased from three to six months; and, 
whether it is by any common plan or 
instructions from Dublin Castle that 
such sentences are being inereased ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question is out of Order in itself, and 
ought to have been given Notice of and 
put upon the Paper. Then it would 
have been submitted to me. 

Mr. M. HARRIS (Galway, E.): May 
Task the right hon. Gentleman, Whether 
he is aware that James Kilmartin and 
T. M. Coffey have also had their sen- 
tences increased ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe 
there have been several cases in which 
the sentences have been increased. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Oornwall, Cam- 
borne): By what licence or authority 
are the Irish J — permitted or autho- 
rized to abuse the political opponents 
of —- 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
Question also is very improper. If it 
had been handed in I should have dis- 
allowed its being put upon the Paper. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: The right 
hon. Gentleman did not answer the last 
part of my Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Dr. Webb. 

Ma. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether in several cases under the 
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Act in which appeals were taken the 
sentences passed by the Resident Magi- 
strates have been reduced ? 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpen) (Dublin 
University): Yes, Sir. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
W. O'BRIEN, M.P.—THE IRISH MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that one of the magi- 
strates who was hearing the case against 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) at Loughrea, on 
Thursday the 19th April, had been at 
Dublin Castle on Wednesday the 18th 
April; and what was the object of the 
visit ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), I have no 
knowledge respecting the alleged fact, 
nor is it a subject into which I should 
think of making inquiries. The obvious 
insinuation is that the magistrate had 
been in communication with the Exe- 
cutive respecting questions that were to 
come before him in his judicial capacity. 
Of this insinuation I will only say that 
it is of a piece with the attacks which, 
from time to time, Members of this 
House have not thought it beneath them 
to make on an able, uprizht, and public 
spirited body of gentlemen engaged in 
most arduous and responsible duties. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—ACCOMMO- 
DATION AT CARLOW. 


Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix) asked 
the Postmaster General, If he is aware 
of the very inadequate Post Office accom- 
modation in the town of Carlow, which 
consists of one small room in a private 
house, not capable of holding half-a- 
dozen persons without overcrowding, 
making it difficult to transact business, 
and causing great inconvenience and 
delay to the public; if he is aware that 
the people and Town Commissioners of 
Carlow think that a public office would 
be the most desirable for so important a 
place, and that a good and central site, 
the old Assembly Rooms in Dublin 
Street, may be easily procured for the 
purpose ; and, if he will take immediate 
steps to remedy the present most un- 
satisfactory state of things ? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University) : Tam 
aware that the Post Office at Carlow 
is no longer large enough for the con- 
venient performance of the business ; 
and negotiations have been carried on, 
not only with the landlord of the present 
office for an enlargement of it, but also 
with another person for larger premises 
altogether, but in both cases without 
satisfactory result. The Postmaster has, 
therefore, been instructed to advertise 
for better premises, and the first an- 
nouncement appeared in The Carlow 
Sentinel on Saturday last. The amount 
of Post Office business at Oarlow is 
scarcely sufficient to warrant the De- 
partment in incurring the expense of 
providing a building specially for its 
accommodation. 


POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDER DEPART- 
MENT)—CLERKS. 


Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wycombe) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
there _:e at present in the Money Order 
Department of the Post Office a number 
of established clerks of from 13 to 15 
years’ approved service whose maximum 
sulary is £150 per annum, or £50 less 
than that of all other established clerks 
in the Civil Service ; and, whether most 
of these clerks are permanently em- 

loyed upon duties similar to those per- 

ormed by other clerks receiving salaries 
nearly twice as high? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): There 
are still 11 elerks remaining on the old 
third-class of the Money Order Office, 
the maximum of whose scale of salary 
is £150; but they have not all reached 
it. This class used to number between 
40 and 50, and is rapidly being absorbed 
by promotions. I have no intention of 
disturbing this arrangement. Some of 
these officers are engaged on duties 
of a rather higher character than the 
others, which is an advantage to them, 
as enabling them to qualify for promo- 
tion to the upper classes. 


CIVIL SERVICE (EXCISE DEPARTMENT) 
—COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, having regard to the post- 
ponement of the periodical competitive 
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into the Civil Service (Excise Depart- 
ment) from May until November, and to 
the serious hardship entailed upon many 
who have incurred great trouble and ex- 
pense in preparatory studies, he will give 
directions that those candidates who may, 
in consequence of this unusual postpone- 
ment, be excluded by the official limit 
of age, shall be allowed to have their 
names registered and to present them- 
selves for examination in November, or 
on such subsequent occasion fixed for the 
next examination ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he is in a position to state 
when the next examination for Assistants 
of Excise will be held; whether it isa 
fact, as stated in The Civil Service Can- 
didate of 17th March, that all the candi- 
dates selected at the last examination 
have received appointments ; whether he 
is aware that the uncertainty as to dates 
of examinations and number of appoint- 
ments is causing largenumbers of young 
men serious loss of time and of oppor- 
tunities of obtaining other emyloyment ; 
and, whether more uniformity as to 
examinations, and fuller information to 
intending candidates, can be provided ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) : The suggestion contained in the 
Question of the-hon. Member for Wed- 
nesbury has already been made and con- 
sidered. It would be a serious matter 
to make a change in the prescribed 
limits of age, merely in order to meet 
the case of certain persons who would 
otherwise be excluded from competition ; 
and I do not think the ciroumstances of 
the present case would justify such 
action. In reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for East Northampton, it 
is impossible to say when the next 
examination will be held. All the 
selected candidates have received ap- 
pointments. Examinations can only be 
held when additional assistants are re- 
quired ; and it is, therefore, impossible 
to regulate precisely the time for ex- 
aminations. Due notice, however, will 
always be given of the intention to hold 
such examinations. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—OVERTIME OF BOYS. 

Mrz. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 

asked the Postmaster General, Whether 

a number of boys employed in the Tele- 
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ph Department are, after they have 
, their regular ay ge in 
overtime work in the Circulation De- 
partment of the General Post Office; 
and, if he can state the number of boys 
so employed, their ordinary hours of 
duty, alk the average number of hours 
overtime they work week ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member I have to 
state that in the Circulation Department 
ot the General Post Office the number 
of telegraph boys employed on overtime 
is about 214; that their ordinary hours 
of duty are about nine, out of which, 
however, two intervals are allowed— 
one for dinner and another for tea—and 
that their average overtime is two-and- 
a-half hours a-week. As I do not ap- 
prove, however, of lads working over- 
time, arrangements are being made with 
a view to its discontinuance. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES!— 
DOVER CONVICT PRISON. 


Masor DICKSON (Dover) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he can 
state the total amount which has been 
expended on the Dover Convict Prison 
to the pay date, including the pur- 
chase of land, and whether this expendi- 
ture was sanctioned in order that the 
works of the Dover Harbour of Refuge 
might be carried out; whether he can 
inform the House what circumstances 
have transpired since this expenditure 
was sanctioned to cause the Government 
to alter their views as to the National 
importauce of this harbour; and, if it is 
intended to retain Dover as a convict 
station to the permanent injury of the 
borough ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
total expenditure up to the present on the 
Dover Convict Prison is £61,575 15s. 9d., 
being £48,400 0s. 5d. for building, and 
£13,175 15s. 4d. for land. The expen- 
diture was sanctioned in order that a 
harbour of refuge at Dover might be 
constructed. Recently doubts have arisen 
whether Dover is the best site for a 
harbour of refuge; and the Govern- 
ment, pending further consideration of 
the matter, have thought it best to sus- 
pend any further outlay. It would be 
open to question whether the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in Dover 
by a convict or other establishment 
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would be looked upon as a permanent 
injury to the borough. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—THE 
MONEYS VOTED IN SUPPLY. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Scottish Fishery Board is 
collectively responsible to the Treasury 
for the whole of the moneys voted to it 
on the Estimates; whether the two scien- 
tific members of the Board claim for 
themselves the absolute right of the dis- 
posal of the £2,000 voted for scientific 
investigation, and decline to acknowledge 
the responsibility of the whole Board for 
its expenditure; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will consider the need of re- 
organizing the Board, and of revising 
and better defining its powers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirg) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Fishery Board through the Chairman, 
who is the accounting officer, is collec- 
tively responsible for the whole of the 
moneys voted for it on the Estimates. 
I am informed by the Secretary for 
Scotland that he is not aware that the 
scientific members of the Board make 
any such claim as that indicated by the 
hon. Member, or decline to acknowledge 
the responsibility of the whole Board 
for the money voted for scientific in- 
vestigation. The Government have the 
question of the Fishery Board under 
their consideration, with a view to legis- 
lation. 


COAL MINES—EXPLOSION AT ST. 
HELEN'S. 


In reply to Mr. Burr (Morpeth), 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
taze HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr.) 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said: 
I received a telegram from the Inspector 
early this morning, to the effect, I re- 
gret to say, that 28 lives had been lost, 
and that 17 bodies were still in the pit, 
which is being flooded to extinguish the 
fire. The Inspector is now on his way 
to the place, which he expects to reach 
about 4, when he will telegraph again. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 


gal, E.): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether the accident was caused by 
the firing of shot ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not able to 
say; but I gather not. 
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MOTION, 
—— 9 —— 
ORDERS OF THE DAY (SUPPLY). 
RESOLUTION. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘* That Standing Order No. 11, appointing 
the Committee of Supply to be the first Order 
of the Day on Friday be read and suspended, 
and that the Orders of the Day for the second 
reading of the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Bill and the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Electors Bill have pre- 
cedence of the Committee of Supply.’’—( Mr. 
W. H. Smith.) 

Mrz. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he hoped hon. Members would seriously 
consider the question whether they were 
going to allow the Government to take 
every day. This was not the first 
time that he had the very unpleasant 
duty of aay | against this action of 
the Government during the present Ses- 
sion. About two months ago he urged 
the Government not to adopt the course 
they then proposed, but they informed 
the House that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to take private Members’ nights for 
the purpose of dealing with the Rules of 
Procedure. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) stated that if those Rules were 
disposed of in the way they expected them 
to be, the Government al spare no 
effort in order to secure facilities for the 
discussion of topics in which private 
Members were interested. Since that 
arrangement was made, however, the 
Government had taken other nights. 
Last Friday private Members were asked 
to give up that night, and on Tuesday 
the Government had a Morning Sitting, 
which practically meant that they had to 
give up the whole time of the day and 
night to the Government. Now they 
were being asked again to surrender 
their right to discuss subjects in which 
many hon. Members were interested. 
There was a subject set down for that 
evening of great importance, but the 
Motion which had been moved would 
prevent them from discussing it. Then, 
again, the Metropolitan Members had 
no chance of speaking on the Local Go- 
vernment Bill. He individually had 
endeavoured to say something on that 
Bill—perhaps what he had to say was 
not worth much—but he was not in a 
— to say it. He represented a 

etropolitan constituency, and out of 
the large number of Metropolitan Mem- 
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bers only two or three had spoken. If 
they happened to be Irish Nationalist 
Members the Government would give 
them every facility. If they had been 
Scotch Members plenty of time would be 
given to them, But because they hap- 
pened to bea loyal Party representing 
the Metropolis, with enough votesto keep 
the Government in Office, their wishes 
met with but little consideration from 
the Treasury Bench. Week after week 
they had been asked to surrender those 
— nights, and it seemed to him to 

ea most unreasonablething. It would 
be mcre straightforward to the House if 
the Government were to take the whole 
time of the House. If the Government 
said this was absolutely necessary he 
should support the proposal, because 
he supposed they were bound to obey 
the Government. But the Government 
had distinctly told them through the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury that if they gave up time 
for the passing of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure the Government would make 
every effort to afford to private Members 
facilities for bringing up the subjects in 
which they were interested. Therefore 
he thought he was within his right in 
demanding that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should redeem the pledge he had 
given by not asking them to give up 
this day. 

Mr. LABOUOCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he was always glad to hear Minis- 
terial Members complaining of their 
Leaders and showing a certain amount 
of independence, which, ae trusted, 
would ripen among them; but, at the 
same time, he must point out that if the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) wished to in- 
fluence his Leaders he would do well if 
—instead of complaining he was not a 
Nationalist or a Scotchman—he would 
not only speak against such Motions as 
this, but would also vote against them, 
instead of submissively following his 
Leaders into the Lobby, as he did last 
week. Last Friday, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
wished to appropriate the night in the 
belief that a two days’ discussion would 
suffice for the second reading of the 
Local Government Bill, the objections 
of the Opposition were perfectly legiti- 
mate; but at this stage of the debate 
the circumstances were different, and 
he thought they could not well divide 
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against the Motion. At the same time, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury distinctly asked 
them to vote for the Procedure Rules on 
the ground that he was obliged to take 
awey nearly all private Members’ nights 
last Session, and said that if the Rules 
were passed he would leave them their 
nights this Session, he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell them fairly and 
candidly that he would not attempt to 
take any more private Members’ nights 
unless he could honestly show the abso- 
lute necessity fur doing so. 

Sirk JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.) said, the hon. Member op- 
posite hardly looked like a crushed worm. 
He did not think that the complaint of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bartley) was 
justified, as it was his (Sir Julian Gold- 
smid’s) experience that for years past it 
was frequently the case that Liberal 
as well as Conservative Governments, 
whea the second reading of very im- 
portant Bills had to be considered, 
took private Members’ nights. More- 
over, the practice had arisen, in re- 
cent years, of Members on the two 
Front Benches making speeches of 
inordinate length. He had noticed 
that on one occasion, last year, more 
than five hours of one evening were 
oceupied by three speeches from the 
Front Benches. Private Members would 
not have so many complaints to make 
about the lack of opportunity for bring- 
ing forward subjects in which they were 
interested if right hon. Gentlemen on 
both Front Benches would only con- 
dense their speeches. If they could not 
compress their observations within a 
shorter space, ordinary Members would 
searcely have any chance of speaking at 
all. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury would be 
able to reserve next Friday for discus- 
sions on seeondary and primary educa- 
tion, which were on the Paper for that 
day. 
MW. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) said, he thought that in 
the ciroumstances the request now made 
by the Government could not properly be” 
declined. But he must entirely question 
the Parliamentary history of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South St. Pan- 
eras (Sir Julian Goldsmid), who was 
absolutely and entirely wrong in stating 
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that it had been the practice of Govern- 
ments to take private Members’ ‘nights 
for the second reading debates of im- 
portant Bills. His experience, at any 
rate, was that when Liberal Govern- 
ments had been in Office nothing had 
been so rare as to interfere with private 
Members’ nights for continuous debate 
on Government Bills; and the practice 
had sprung up only in the latest years 
under Conservative Governments. If 
we went further back, say 50 years, 
when Business was not so heavy, no 
doubt debates were often continuous, 
because it was not the practice to appro- 
priate nights to private Members. It 
was fair enough to raise the question of 
the length of speeches as between the 
Front Benckes and the Back Benches; 
but he and his Colleagues had often 
fouud—certainly when they were in 
Office—that they were compelled to 
speak because private Members would 
not do so on the questions that were 
before the House. He was sure that 
the Whippers-in of the Party would sup- 
port his evidence on this point. With 
respect to this debate there was no 
speech last night from the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench, and it would be risht that 
there should be one that evening. He 
should like to learn from the Government 
what were their intentions as to next 
week if the debate on the second reading 
of the Budget Bill were concluded on 
Monday night, when it would be his 
duty to move a Resolution in a speech, 
the moderate dimensions of which would, 
he hoped, command the approval of the 
hon. Baronet behind him. Supposing 
the second reading of the Bill were 
obtained on Monday, what did the Go- 
vernment intend to do with respect to 
Thursday ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or razr TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the Government 
hoped that it might be possible to ob- 
tain the second reading of the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill on Monday; 
and the debate could be prolonged if it 
were necessary, although he hoped it 
would not be, beyond 1 o’clock. If the 
will were read a second time it would 
be proposed to take the Committee on 
Thursday, and the remaining stages on 
Government nights until it was passed. 
It had always been his object and desire 
to interfere with private Members’ nights 
as little as possible ; but the Government 
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had also to consider the interests of the 
— in the progress of Business. 

hen there was before the House an 
important measure—like the Local Go- 
vernment Bill—thought to require much 
discussion and a large amount of the 
time of the House, it would be a waste 
of time if it were not allowed to go on 
with some continuity. He believed that 
there was a general desire that the sub- 
ject should be adequately, but not ex- 
cessively, discussed; and he did not 
think private Members had been de- 
prived of the opportunity of speaking 
in this debate by speeches from the 
Ministerial Bench. The Government 
would be glad that all who desired to 
speak should be heard, but the selec- 
tion of speakers did not rest with them, 
and there must be some limit to a debate 
on the second reading of a Bill. He 
hoped that limit would be reached that 
evening, especially as the points at issue 
had to be dealt with in Committee. Six 
days’ debate, where there was a differ- 
ence of opinion only on points of detail, 
was surely sufficient on a second read- - 
ing. Under the circumstances, he 
trusted that the House would give the 
time now asked by the Government. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL ( Wigan) asked, 
if it was intended to take the second 
reading of the Employers’ Liability Bill 
and the Railway Rates Bill next week ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that it was 
not intended to take either of thesw Bills 
next week. The second reading of the 
Budget Bill might be expected to occupy 
Monday, and the Committee stage the 
whole of Thursday. He hoped Friday 
would remain free for the discussion of 
the important educational questions 
which were on the Paper. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


OF THE DAY. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. [Bitz 182.] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 

SECOND READING. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [SIXTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on eee April}, “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 
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Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, when the debate 
was adjourned last night, he was endea- 
vouring to ascertain what was the pre- 
cise nature of the objection to the Bill 
on the part of hon. Members who spoke 
on the proposed Amendment, and, as 
far as he could gather, their objection 
was founded upon the fact that the 
parish was not the unit on which the 
County Council was to be built up. That 
was the argument of the hon. Member 
for South Glamorganshire (Mr. A. J. 
Williams), and the hon. Member for the 
Eye Division of Sussex (Mr. Stevenson) 
directed nearly the whole of his speech 
to that point. ‘Che hon. Member ad- 
dressed some language to the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of a rather 
strong character, on account of his 
having changed his opinion on that 
head. He said the right hon. Gentle- 
man wore his consicence on his sleeve, 
and that it had considerably suffered by 
the exposure. Were hon. Gentlemen 
really ready to make the parish council 
the unit, according to the proposal of 
the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1871? | Cries of “No, no!” ] 
Then he ventured to say that they would 
find no other way; it was the best 
method which could be adopted, if the 
parish was to be the unit of county go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed in 1871 that parochial boards 
should be established and the county 
divided into petty sessional divisions. 
The Chairmen of the Local Boards 
within a petty sessional division were to 
elect from their own number so many 
gentlemen to represent the division on 
the Central County Board, on which 
there was also to be a number of magis- 
trates, including the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions. That was the plan for making 
parochial governments, and for making 
the parish the unit of county govern- 
ment; but it involved the very objec- 
tionable principle of indirect represen- 
tation, as any plan with the same object 
must. When they came to consider 
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that there were upwards of 15,000 
parishes in England and Wales, most 
of them with a population of from 300 
to 1,000, and many of them ‘of only 50 
with an area of 50 acres, it would be 
seen to be absolutely impossible to carry 
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out the proposal contained in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member (Mr. Steven- 
son). That was his proposal. If it 
were not so, why did he take the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to task for having changed 
his mind ? It might be said that parishes 
could be divided or grouped together ; 
but, if that were done, they would lose 
their sentimental aspect, aud the result 
must be unsatisfactory ; for any poasant 
that you met in the county of Devonshire 
could tell you his parish, and to say that 
he was to be put into another parish, so to 
speak, would bo very objectionable from 
his point of view. Few people would 
be willing to destroy the names and 
boundaries of ypoeny” It might be, 
however, that all thac the hoa. Member 
(Mr. Stevenson) wanted was a simple 
reform of the vestry; and if that 
was his object, by all means let the 
matter be cleared up. But if it was 
desired that the parish should be the 
unit, let that be known, and known 
clearly. The hon. Member for Merioneth- 
shire (Mr, T. E. Ellis) had said that 
some historical sympathy might have 
been shown by the Party opposite with 
this time-honoured unit of government. 
No doubt, the Party opposite would like 
to show such sympathy, but they could 
not avoid realizing that things had 
changed greatly since the parish was 
the activeunit. Parishes formerly were 
more isolated and not interdependent, 
and they were concerned with many 
matters which were now things of the 
past. They had, for example, to pro- 
vide for the hue and cry in case of 
crime ; they had to provide cucking 
stools for scolds, and weapons in case 
of emergency. Now even the parish 
pound and parish stocks were be- 
coming obsolete. But what he might 
term historical sentiment could be pre- 
served under the measure of the Govern- 
ment. If the Ovounty Councils would 
consent to call their District Councils 
hundreds, a man who lived in the timo 
of Henry I., supposing him to revisit 
the earth, would find that there had 
been many changes, but that the area 
of the Government proposal was the 
same as the area was in 1100. He had 
looked into the Provincial newspapers 
recently, and was surprised to find the 
character of the speeches that were 
being delivered with respect to this Bill. 
It was said that it would do nothing for 
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the agricultural labourers, but would 
maintain the ascendancy of the parson, 
the squire, and the mat (nly and that, 
as far as the labourer was concerned, 
the Bill was regarded as utterls worth- 
less; it was also said that the Bill was 
extremely valueless and invidious, and 
the hon. Member for the Eya Division 
of Suffolk had characterized it as a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. He (Mr. Collings) 
thought there was great responsibility 
attaching to those hon. Gentlemen who 
had used that language. He did not 
understand that Bob Acre’s style of pro- 
cedure. It was surprising that, if the 
Bill was such an insidious measure as it 
was now represented to be,-hon. Mem- 
bers who entertained that opinion had 
not the courage to move an Amendment 
to the Motion for the second reading. 
He had his own opinion, however, as to 
the feelings that were actuating certain 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House. There were some hon. Members 
who were conscious of the huge promises 
they had given in 1885 with regard to 
this matter; they remembered perhaps 
that they had an opportunity of fulfilling 
those pledges, and that the opportunity 
was neglected, and the pledges cast 
aside; and they were also, no doubt, 
conscious that, if the present Govern- 
ment were to be overthrown, and the 
Party to which these hon. Gentlemen 
belonged came into power, this question 
would have to be again set aside in 
favour of another question to which he 
should not allude. The labourers, how- 
ever, were wise enough to prefer a bird 
in the hand to two in the bush, prefer- 
ring an Allotments Bill, though im- 
perfect, and a County Government Bill, 
though incomplete, as this was acknow- 
ledged to be, to mere promises that 
were never kept. Having regard to the 
other Business which the Government 
had expressed their intention of pro- 
ceeding with, the time available for this 
most intricate measure was decidedly 
scant. There was now only about a 
working month before June was reached, 
and there would barely be time left to 
pass the Bill. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would give a pledge that under 
no circumstances would they refrain 
from getting the Bill through. The 
history of the Allotments Bill of last 
Session should not be overlooked. Com- 
pared with this measure, it was simplicity 
itself; yet it was only saved by two 
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hours. The affection of some of its 
pretended friends was such that it was 
almost throttled in their embraces. He 
hoped that dangers of that kind would 
be guarded against by the Government. 
He earnestly trusted that the Bill in 
Committee would not be handled in any 
Party spirit, and that hon. Gentlemen 
in all parts of the House would give 
the Government a generous assistance 
in their arduous task. There were some 
Amendments, no doubt, which would 
have to be brought forward; but there 
were others which he thought it the 
duty of hon. Members not to press, or 
even to propose, because the Govern- 
ment had told them that it would be 
unwise to overload the machinery at 
starting. No doubt, Municipal Councils 
at present exercised powers which the 
Bill did not at once confer on the 
County Oounci!s; but those powers had 
only been gradually acquired, and he 
believed that if the Municipal Corpora- 
tions had, when originally established, 
been given all the powers which 
they now possessed, they would have 
broken down under the weight. But 
even Municipal Councils had no control 
over education or the Poor Law. From 
the speech of the hon. Member for the 
Eye Division of Suffolk, and from other 
speeches that had been made, he was 
sorry to gather that it was intended 
again to raise these points in Committee, 
So also in regard to the matter of as- 
sessment, upon which the Government 
had now declared their views, they hoped 
to see the time when the Chairman of 
County Finance would prepare a budget 
for the whole county; but they must 
remember that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that theintricacies of 
Imperial finance were simplicity itself, 
as compared with the intricacy of local 
finance, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had spoken of it asa question 
which demanded a measure by itself. It 
would be most undesirable that time 
should be occupied in re-opening the 
question, which could lead to no imme- 
diate results. Similarly, with regard to 
the parish question, they ought to rest 
satisfied with the admission of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the vestries re- 
quired amendment. As had been pointed 
out by the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Long), the passing 
of this Bill and the establishment of 
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County Councils would render the reform 
of the vestries much easier. All these 
things would follow naturally in due 
course, and the Council would gradually 
get the whole county business inte its 
own hands. The only question was 
whether all this work should be thrown 
upon the Councils in such a volume and 
weight as would stifle and crush them, 
or whether the work should be put upon 
them by degrees. The latter was his 
view of the question, The Bill estab- 
lished a system capable of full and 
genuine development. In proof of that, 
they might take the clauses which pro- 
vided for other work being put upon the 
County Council simply by Order in 
Council. Further, they must remember 
that the County Council would be a 
great legislative as well as administra- 
tive Body; it was to have power of 
making bye-laws, which, he believed, 
would be of a very inclusive character 
as time went on. In fact, the Bill 
had been accurately described by the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board as a great democratic measure. 
For these reasons, he thought they 
would do well in assisting in passing the 
Bill and confining their Amendments to 
what was in the Bill, and not to extend 
them to other subjects which were not 
dealt with. Should the Bill be lost, or 
eadangered in any way, by contrary 
tactics, then he said that a very grave 
responsibility would rest upon those 
who introduced them. He was one of 
those who had always held that no sub- 
stantial progress could be made in the 
welfare of the people in the rural dis- 
tricts until they had reform in the direc- 
tion in which they were now going, au 1, 
accordingly, he thanked Her Majesty’s 
Government for this bold and genuine 
measure. As far as the country squires 
went, he was sure they had no cause for 
apprehension. [ /ronical cheers.| Hon. 
Members seem to follow the lines of a 
person called Jack Cade, who, in the 15th 
century, was an advocate for popular 
suffrage. They came down to the House 
and said that this was a bad Bill; that 
they would have done this and that if 
they were in power; that there should 
be seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 

enny ; that a three-hooped pot should 

ave 10 hoops, and that they would make 
it felony to drink small beer. That was 
the argument they frequently heard from 
Members who, when they got into Office, 
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cast their promises aside and said no 
more about them. He said that one great 
result would follow the passing of this 
Bill; not only would there be the creation 
of political interests and an interest in 
public life in the rural districts, but, he 
believed, the Bill would directly lead to 
the improvement of the social and ma- 
terial condition of the rural! population. 
The power given to the County Councils 
and the svope of the measure were such 
as to legitimately invite the most able 
men to take part in the county business, 
and one great result of the Bill would 
be, by improved intercourse, to put an 
end to those prejudices and antagonisms 
amongst classes in the counties which 
sprang mainly from mutual ignorance. 
It would be found that these would be 
done away with, and although there 
might be less room for Jack Cades in 
future, yet there would be more hope of 
the achievement of reasonable reforms. 
There would be on the Councils men to 
bring such reforms about as could be 
reasonably asked for, and thus the Bill 
would effect one of the greatest re- 
invigorations that had been scen in the 
present day in the rural districts. It 
was a measure which some hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House had 
waited for too long when they depended 
on the promises of their own Party. 
Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, he must congratulate his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) upon 
the moderate tone which he had adopted 
in the second chapter of the speech he 
had commenced last night. It was true 
that the hon. Gentleman had called bis 
opponents unfair ; that he said those sit- 
ting round him had no courage, and were 
dangerous; that he called them ‘‘ Bob 
Acres,’”’ and even said they were Jack 
Cades ; but he could assure the majority 
of the Members now present, who were 
not in the House on the previous night, 
that it was only the somewhat limited 
body of Members who had the felicity 
of sharing the company of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Jesse Collings), in his 
midnight revels at the previous sitting 
of the House, who could appreciate the 
moderation of the hon. Member’s pre- 
sent utterances. The speech he had just 
made was, no doubt, owing to the de- 
pressing effect of the morning’s reflcc- 
tion following upon those revels. Last 
night the hon. Gentleman repeatedly 
praised the present Government. [Mr. 
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JessE Corxuincs: Hear, hear!] He did 


not find fault with the hon. Gentleman 
for that, because no doubt his very 

litical existence depended on the 
breath of their nostrils. Then the hon. 
Gentleman denounced in unmeasured 
terms his own Friends and Party. That 
was probably caly a natural consequence 
of his present position ; but what was 
perhaps the most, he would not say 
violent, but most enthusiastic portion of 
his speech, was his denunciation ofthe hon. 
Member for the Eye Division of Suffolk. 
He tirst found fault with the hon. Mem- 
ber because he moved his Amendment; 
then he reviled him because he did not 
move his Amendment. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham, seeing on both sides of him 
such tempting and alluring morsels for 
a speech, seemed to be placed in the 
historical attitude of a certain animal 
between two bundles of hay. Some of 
his hon. Friends had been found fault 
with on account of what was called the 
changed position they had been sup- 
posed to adopt with regard to the 
Local Government Bill now before the 
House. It would have been strange 
indeed if, on a closer examination 
of this great and important measure, 
they had found nothing to criti- 
cize or condemn. It had been said 
that the measure was received on both 
sides of the House by many Members 
with unreserved approval. He (Mr. 
Gardner) would rather say that it was 
received with unreserved admiration, 
and he would use the word ‘‘admiration” 
in the strictly classical sense. They 

azed upon the picture which the Presi- 
font of the Local Government Board 
drew in his able and attractive—if he 
might venture to say so—most able and 
attractive speech, as rustics gazed upon 
a fair, staring open-mouthed at a re- 
presentation of some giant depicted at a 
show. Since then they had been inside 
the right hon. Gentleman’s caravan, and 
they found that this giant, like « good 
many other giants, had uncommonly 
ricketty legs, and his thews and sinews 
were stuffed with straw. Although 
there was much to criticize in the Bill, 
there was also much to praise, and he 
ventured humbly to congratulate the 
right hor. Gentleman upon the broad 
and liberal spirit in which he had 
approached the subject. He also con- 
giatulated the House upon the non- 
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Party spirit in which it had considered 
and discussed this great reform of the 
administration of the country. But, un- 
fortunately, there had been two eminent 
exceptions to this show of non-Party 
spirit—the speech of the right hon. Gen- 

eman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain) and the hon. 
Member who last spoke. It was 
most unfortunate and regrettable that 
these two hon. Gentlemen should 
have shown such a bitter Party spirit, 
particularly when it was remembered 
that the particular portion of the Party, 
over whom they emptied their vials of 
wrath, were Gentlemen representing 
agricultural divisions, and trying to do 
the best they could in their humble way 
for their constituents. He should have 
thought that if there were two hon. 
Gentlemen in the House pledged to assist 
in measures for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural labourers, it was the Member 
for West Birmingham and the Member 
for the Bordesley Division of Birming- 
ham. He (Mr. Gardner) had sought in 
every direction for an explanation of 
their conduct. With regard tothe right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham 
he (Mr. Gardner) could only conclude 
that, having persistently absented him- 
self during this debate, excopt upon the 
solitary occasion when he came into the 
House to make bis speech, he was un- 
aware of the conciliatory spirit in which 
the House had received this measure, 
and, in rising to speak, thought it ne- 
cessary to pursue the usual course (which 
his connections now-a-days prescribe 
him) of using every weapon he could 
find to beat his old friends and old 
party. He thought that the action 
of the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham explained the speech of 
the hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham. The action of 
these two Gentlemen reminded him of 
Sheridan’s play, with the direction, 
‘* Enter Tilburnia mad, in white satin, 
followed by her confidante mad, in white 
muslin.” There was another explanation 
of the conduct of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), and that was that his 
ideas had changed since 1885. In 1885, 
the hon. Member was an apostle of the 
poor. What had been since heard of 


the measures he then advocated ? What 
had become of his free education ? What 
had become of his graduated Income 
Tax—and what had become of his mea- 
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sures for reforming the oppressive taxes 
on the poor? He seemed to have aban- 
doned the championship of the un- 
fortunate Lazarus, and become content 
to pick up, with gratitude, the crumbs 
that fell from Lord Salisbury’s table. 
He (Mr. Gardner) referred to the 
speech of th» right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham because that Gen- 
tleman quoted from a speech delivered 
by himself (Mr. Gardner), and seemed 
to derive much gratification from the 
supposed differences which existed 
amongst Members of the Opposition 
and their Front Bench — differences 
which existed only in his own perfervid 
imagination. The right hon. Member 
attributed a phrase to him which he 
(Mr. Gardner) had never used. He could 
hardly expect that so prominent a poli- 
tician as the right hon. Gentleman would 
read the speeches of a humble individual 
like himself; but if that statesman used 
his speeches as weapons to beat his own 
Party with, he ought to verify those 
statements. Having said that much 
on that personal matter, he would 
address himself to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. It seemed to him that 
they were not justified in finding fault 
with the Government for what they had 
done in the Bill, but rather fur what 
they had left undone. There were many 
parts of the Bill to criticize, and some to 
condemn. He was sure many Members 
would have liked to have seen the Bill 
deal with simplification of areas, and of 


local bodies, and the consolidation of | po 


rates. The Government said the sim- 
plification of areas would come in the 
future; but this was not their opinion. 
They first put the Bill forward last year 
with a great flourish of trumpets, they 
sent forth a Royal Boundary Commis- 
sion, upon whose Report they were 
going to frame this Bill. What had 
become of this Boundary Commission? 
The right hon. Gentleman had thrown 
over the Boundary Commission, and 
took credit for having done so; because, 
he said, it was in obedience to the feel- 
ing of the county. If the Government 
had adopted the Report of the Boundary 
Commission, they must have dealt with 
the Boards of Guardians, and their not 
doing so, he (Mr. Gardner) thought was 
a much better reason for throwing over 
the Boundary Commissioners than any 
deference tocounty feeling. The question 
whether the parish should be the unit of 
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area was a point upon which people 
might hold tkeir own opinion; but 
ah a change could not be effected, as 
the Bill wes drawn, wivhout serious risk 
of losing the measure, and that was a 
risk, in his opinion, they ought not 
to run. Had the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) read the Amend- 
ment? If he had, he would have 
found that the parish as a unit of area 
was not mentioned. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to have invented this bogey 
for himself. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he had 
simply stated what everyone acquainted 
with the Procedure of the House knew— 
that the Amendment, if carried, would 
kill the Bill, and that those who sup- 
ported the Amendment would incur a 
very grave responsibility. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, that an 
Amendment, to be carried, required at 
least to be moved ; and the Amendment 
had not been moved. But whatever 
opinion they might hold about the u-it 
of area, he would say to all—‘‘ Reform 
the parish.” The parish could be re- 
formed without in any possible way en- 
dangering the passing of the measure. 
The reform of the parish and Vestry, he 
held, and many high authorities shared 
his opinion, could be done by the inser- 
tion of a few clauses in the Bill before 
the House, and unless many hon. Mem- 
bers were false to their pledges it would 
be done. He and those who thought 
with him would use every means in their 
wer to get these clauses inserted. 
This Bill had brought about county en- 
franchisement, but he wanted to have 
village enfranchisement. In 1885, the 
Government made a step in the right 
direction by enfranchising the labourer 
politically ; but he-wanted them, by the 
Act of 1888, to enfranchise him socially. 
What the agricultural labourers wanted 
was to have some interest and some 
share in village affairs and the imme- 
diate surroundings of his own life. It 
would be a great educational factor 
in his existence, and so fit him for those 
more important duties which he might 
be called upon to undertake hereafter ; 
thus, eventually, benefiting the country 
at large. These clauses, including the 
reform of the Board of Guardians, might 
very easily be included in this measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War had challenged them to 
say distinctly what powers they wished te 
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give to the parish. In the first place, he 
wished to preserve for the parish the an- 
cient privileges of the Vestry, which they 
had enjoyed for years past, and not for 
them to be absorbed in the District Coun- 
cils; then he wanted to make®the Vestry 
a real body, and not the sham one it was 
at present, by reform on the principle 
of one man one vote and the ballot. 
They wanted, also, to reform the Vestry 
by allowing a certain number of rate- 
payers to summon a meeting, if neces- 
sary, and also that the meeting shall 
be held at an hour when the working 
classes could attend, and that the 
meeting should have the power of elect- 
ing its own chairman. He thought the 
meeting should be held in any school- 
room which was in receipt of a Govern- 
ment grant. He wanted also to give to 
the Vestries limited administrative and 
executive power as to certain defined 
subjects and deliberative power as to 
matters specially affecting the parish ; 
to hand over to the Vestry the election 
of the Allotments Committee, and not 
leavu them, as now, in the hands of the 
Board of Guardians—a body whose 
relations with the agricultural labourers 
had not always been sympathetic. He, 
himself, preferred that those who lived in 
small districts, and knew what was go- 
ing on in them, should have a word to 
say on the question. They wanted to 
give to these Vestries some representa- 
tive character, also, as to charitable 
trusts. He believed that the Charity Com- 
missioners, in their last Report, put for- 
ward some recommendation, or expres- 
sions of desire, that representative bodies 
should be created in villages, in order 
that they might have oversight of these 
trusts. There was a very good reason 
for the constitution of such bodies, be- 
cause it was well known that there were 
a number of trusts of small character 
which were, however, very beneficial to 
the villages to which they applied, but 
which had actually been allowed to lapse 
for the want of being looked after. They 
might be sure that if the people who 
were affected by these trusts had the 
management of them there would be 
very little fear indeed of their lapsing. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
had said that he was prepared to leave 
over this matter of the reform of the 
_ vestries and the Boards of 

uardians for future legislation to deal 
with. 
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Personally, however, he (Mr. 
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Gardner) entirely refused to leave over 
this subject until somewhere about the 
Greek Kalends. These matters would 
never, as a matter of fact, be dealt with 
by future legislation, because they 
would be turned over to the County 
Councils. The hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Long) had pointed out that the 
matter of the Board of Guardians would 
be so handed over. The question of the 
boundaries had certainly been handed 
over to the County Councils, and it was 
a remarkable feature of the Bill that the 
question of the county boundaries was 
left absolutely permissive, so that if the 
County Councils chose to leave things 
in statu quo there was nothing to pre- 
vent them. It was easy to say that these 
things should be handed over to the 
County Councils, but it must be remem- 
bered that the County Councils might 
be composed of practically the same 
people as the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
so that the old style of administration 
would go on. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), who 
always interested the House, made 
a speech the other night on this Bill, 
and he listened to him with a great deal 
of attention, because he recognized that 
the hon. and gallant Baronet was speak- 
ing as the direct representative of what 
had been called ‘‘ disestablished squire- 
archy.” The hon. and gallant Baronet 
did not receive the Bill with open arms 
or with unqualified approbation, but he 
did receive it in a spirit of honest resig- 
nation. He had thought when the hon. 
and gallant Baronet commenced, that he 
was going to sing the song of the dying 
swan; but he found instead that his 
effort was more in the nature of the 
Phoenix rising from his ashes. If that 
was the feeling of the rest of the squire- 
archy there was no doubt they would 
fill the same position on the new Coun- 
cils that they had at Quarter Sessions. 
He (Mr. Gardner) did not deprecate 
that. It might be the best solution of 
the matter or it might be the worst, 
but under the probable circumstances 
he preferred, in the interests of the 
agricultural iabourer and village artisan, 
that these subjects of the Reform of the 
parish and the Board of Guardians 
should be effected in the present Bill. 
With regard to what had been done in 
the Bill for the labouring classes, he 
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would point out that the Bill swept away 
the administrative quatities of the Quar- 
ter Sessions, about which as to economy 
of administration much might be said, 
and retained their judicial qualities, 
which were the real cause of the popular 
outcry against “‘ the great unpaid.” It 
was those latter qualities that agricultural 
labourers most wished to see reformed. 
He welcomed the elective principle which 
the Bill introduced into county govern- 
ment, but if reform of the Vestries and 
the Guardians was not included in the 
measure, they on that side of the House 
could only, if they were true to their 
pledges and principles, regard it as an 
instalment of a future measure, which it 
would be the duty of future Parliaments 
to perfect and make better. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, as a Representative of agri- 
cultural labourers as well as the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, he 
understood that they would have the 
privilege of voting for the County 
Council, and that the franchise would 
be the same as the Parliamentary 
franchise. He could not, therefore, see 
why the hon. Gentleman should com- 
plain of the franchise which had been 
proposed in the Bill, seeing that he had 
been returned to the House to represent 
the agricultural labourers by the fran- 
chise which had been already conferred 
upon them. He had visited the country 
distriets since the Bill had been brought 
in; he had consulted with his rural friends, 
and found there was a point in the 
Bill which was of very great interest to 
agricultural labourers, and he believed 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie) would 
give him credit for being very earnest 
in stating it. He referred to the payment 
of 4d. per head for indoor paupers. He 
knew that the villagers had the greatest 
objection to being driven into the work- 
house, and that was a spirit which they 
ought to try to encourage. There were 
two classes of paupers who found their 
way into workhouses—the lazy scamp, 
of no use to himself or his neighbours, 
and he (Mr. Gray) would be the last to 
propose that he should be supplied with 
a feather bed to lie upon—and the de- 
serving, honest, struggling poor, who 
had done all they could to keep away 
from the stigma of paren Now, 
he hoped the House would do nothing 
to minimize such a feeling as he had 
indicated amongst the villagers. If the 
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poverty-stricken man, who wished to 
work as long as he could, was forced to 
break up his home and sell his goods 
and chattels, he had scarcely any chance, 
in case he should come out of the work- 
house, of getting on again in life. He 
wanted the Bill to be a success just as 
much as his hon. Friend opposite ; but 
if it was to become one its provisions 
must work out satisfactorily and bene- 
ficially to the class he had spoken of; 
but if one provision in the Bill had the 
effect of driving honest persons into the 
workhouse, as far as that provision was 
concerned, his inclination wouid be just 
the opposite. With regard to another 
point, he believed in the policy which 
did not go away from firm ground until 
one knew where he would next place his 
foot. They all agreed that the magis- 
trates had conducted police affairs in 
counties in the most admirable manner, 
and that their administration had been 
economical. Would it be ill-advised to 
leave this proposed alteration in the 
management of the police in abeyance 
for a short time? Though the Bill was 
a very long one, there was no reason 
whatever, as time went on, why there 
should not hereafter be further legisla- 
tion of the kind. He, for one, hoped 
they should have much more important 
local reform than the Bill contained, and 
that measures of a similar nature to the 
present would be added to the Statute 
Book. The police had acted well under 
the authority of the magistrates; but if 
they suddenly handed them over to the 
Courcils before they understood their 
work, it seemed to him that they were 
likely to get into an unenviable position. 
Finally, he had referred to the expense 
connected with the working of the 
County Councils, and if they were not 
very careful he thought they might find 
themselves let in for a very expensive 
system of machinery. As far as the 
rural districts were concerned, he was 
quite sure that they could not bear an 
expensive form of machinery. He knew 
that hon. Members opposite who repre- 
sented towns, always eee at the idea 
of saving expense to purely rural dis- 
tricts, and they seemed to think that it 
did not matter how rates and taxes were 
piled upon the rural districts, because 
they believed the burden would fall only 
on the shoulders of the landlords. But 
he wanted hon. Members to understand 
that in taxing the rural districts they 
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were taxing the raw material of the 
country which provided food for the 
people. He wished the Bill every suc- 
cess ; but, at the same time, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of it 
would give his special attention to ths 
point in connection with the payment on 
account of indoor paupers. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, it had been stated that 
this Bill had met both in and out of the 
House with cordial approval. It was 
not the Bill itself which had been re- 
received with a chorus of approval ; it 
was the very astute, able, and ingenious 
speech with which it had been intro- 
duced. The Bill differed very widely 
from the epee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ritchie) said that he ap- 
proached the question ‘in no spirit of 
distrust, but in a spirit of confidence in 
the sense and judgment of the people.” 
When we came to examine the Bill we 
found, however, that it was full of distrust 
of the people from beginning toend. Once 
you got beyond the wide democratic 
franchise you found distrust everywhere. 
That there were to be selected council- 
lors, a thing not contemplated 50 years 
ago in the original scheme of Town 
Councils, that casual vacancies were to 
be filled up by the universally con- 
demned principle of co-option, that a 
free people were not to have a free 
choice of the Chairman of the Council, 
but were to find a man with a property 
qualification—all that showed a spirit, 
not of trust, but of distrust. If Town 
Councils had the administration of the 
police given to them 50 years ago, why 
should not the County Councils have it 
given to them now? There was also in 
the Licensing Clauses of the Bill an 
absence of ‘the spirit of confidence 
in the senso and judgment of the 
people.” He lived in a district where 
the landlord forbade the establishment 
of a public-house in order to make his 
property more valuable. Why should 
the Government refuse to give to the 

eople of a district the right which the 
andlord possessed? He had said out- 
side the Louse that the Bill was not a 
democratic measure but a democratic 
sham, and he had given some reasons for 
thinking itso. Lord Salisbury at Oxford 
said he wanted in county government 
less of Whitehall and mure of the coun- 
ties, but when the Bill was introduced he 
said that to talk of Radicalism init was all 
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nonsense. He quite agreed with Lord 
Salisbury. This Bill, if framed in a 
truly democratic spirit, ought to contain 
the means of bringing life and activity 
into every small village community, that 
it might be stirred by the spirit which 
had done so much for the small towns 
and larger boroughs. This Bill would 
have very little effect upon the labourers 
in the villages, except to give them an 
opportunity of voting for a member for 
the County Council. The villager came 
into contact with the magistrates, but 
the Bill did nothing to reform the exist- 
ing system of appointment. He would 
be glad to see this altered. It was not 
in accordance with the democratic notions 
of our time that the appointment of ma- 
gistrates should rest solely in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant of a county. 
The villager was also interested in the 
Vestry, but there was no attempt to 
reform that Body. They wanted the 
labourer in the vestries not only to 
take charge of certain matters which 
came home to the healthiness and effici- 
ency of village life, but also to have 
control over the charities administered 
by certain irresponsible trustees in his 
village. The people had a notion that 
they were robbed in regard: to their 
charities, and in nearly every instance 
when the thing came to be investigated 
that suspicion was found to be based on 
solid grounds. It was known that the 
property of the charities had in many 
cases been misappropriated, and in some 
had been lost to the district to which 
it had been left. Again, the villager 
came in contact with tue Poor Law; but 
that Bill did nothing to reform the Poor 
Law, either as to itsmethods of adminis- 
tration or as to its elections. The Go- 
vernment had failed to seize the oppor- 
tunity presented to them for doing away 
with the causes of popular discontent 
with the existing system. Although the 
Poor Law Guardians endeavoured to do 
their duty conscientiously, yet the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law, asit affected 
the poor, was not a credit to the country, 
but in some respects a disgrace. It was 
not always administered with kindly ten- 
derness, but oftentimes with hardness, 
severity, and unkindness unworthy of the 
present age. Now, that Bill proposed to 
give the uardians another incentive to 
driving the people into the workhouses, 
and he belived that that was, in the long 


run, one of the most expensive and de- 
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moralizing methods in which Poor Law 
relief could be administered. A wise 
expenditure in outdoor relief saved 
many a humble household from being 
broken up, and enabled men to go 
through their times of difficulty and 
hardship, without losing their own self- 
respect or forfeiting the good opinion of 
their fellows, by having become inmates 
of the workhouse. It should be remem- 
bered that many of those poor people 
were placed under economic conditions 
in which they had to work for wages 
which gave them no means or oppor- 
tunity of putting by for a rainy day. 
They had a right to the tenderest regard 
on the part of the State when they 
were in misfortune, instead of which 
they were oftentimes forced into the 
workhouse, a place which some would 
rather die than enter. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had once 
described the existing system of local 
government as a chaos of conflicting 
authorities, but this Bill would not 
mend that chaos very much. He hoped 
that when that scheme came to work it 
would prove a more simple machine 
than it looked on paper. The County 
Council did not meet the requirements 
of the labourer, who wanted to get his 
hand on institutions nearer his home. 
As regards the villages, the great blot 
of the Bill was that it did not attempt 
to reform the vestries. Again, while it 
did not go deep enough down to reform 
and revivify village life, it would have 
a very serious effect on the smaller 
boroughs of the Kingdom. They had 
hitherto enjoyed municipal indepen- 
dence, and had used it efficiently and 
carefully, but they would now be placed 
in a secondary position in regard to the 
County Council. He hoped that during 
its progress through Committee the Bill 
would be considerably modified in this 
respect. There was another point in the 
Bill to which he would like to refer. The 
future boroughs of this country would 
be at a disadvantage. If hereafter any 
rising manufacturing district desired to 
form itself into a borough, it would have 
te apply to the County Oouncil, and 
would be under the control of its own 
neighbours as to whether it should be- 
come a borough or not. That was not 
an encouragement to municipal life. 
The County Council was, in fact, made a 
barrier to the development of municipal 
life in growing places, and it was 
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likely to be a check to the vigour and 
independence of municipal life in exist- 
ing boroughs. What the Bill would 
give them would be a quwast-Parliament 
in each county instead of a Town Coun- 
cil in each district. There was only one 
way of creating a democratic govern- 
ment, and that was by commencing at 
the bottom and allowing a thorough 
system of government to grow up. 
They must commence with the people 
and deal with small areas, and then the 
larger Councils should be controlling 
rather than executive. In the Bill the 
County Council was the executive. They 
had, in fact, a small Local Government 
Board placed in every county far re- 
moved from the daily wants and 
thoughts of the people whom it 
goverzed, instead of a number of 
small bodies, well in touch with the 
wishes of the people. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham (Mr. Jesse Collings) had 
spoken of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Eye Division of Suffolk 
(Mr. F. 8. Stevenson) as an attempt to 
kill the Bill. The hon. Member for 
the Bordesley Division seemed to sniff 
murder in the air; but that was fre- 
quently a habit of uneasy consciences, 
which heard, saw, and feared things 
which others knew had no real existence. 
That Amendment was placed on the 
Paper with no desire to interfere with the 
second reading of the Bill, but only in 
order to introduce a discussion that 
would bring home to the agricultural 
opulation the true character and de- 
ects of the measure. Although the 
Bill technically gave the villagers a 
right to a voice in local affairs by giving 
them the franchise, yet the right was 
not one that came home to their very 
doors, and they would consequently be 
disappointed because of its inefficiency. 
Hon. Gentlemen on his side wished it 
to be known in the country that they 
had raised their voices in that House to 
say that they believed the Bill to be de- 
fective because it did not go deep down 
into rural life. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, that the principle of the 
Bill had been received with unanimity 
by the country, and he should say 
nothing with regard to it. The ques- 
tion he wished to deal with was one 
which, though of vital importance to the 
measure, he did not hear much about in 
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the able statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie)—he meant 
the working expenses of the Bill. In 
connection with that was the question 
of the register. As it stood in the two 
Bills he apprehended there were to be 
three registers—one for Parliamentary 
elections, another for County Council 
elections, and another for District 
Council elections. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was not con- 
templated there should be more than 
one register, but different lists. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he was glad 
to have elicited that fact. The cost of 
the registers was a very serious matter. 
He had got information on the point 
from the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
he found that the annual cost of the 
register was over £3,000 a-vear. Ifthe 
ratepayers of the West Riding were 
asked to pay £9,000 instead of £3,000 
they would feel it very much, and he 
was therefore very glad to hear the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
In another way the working expenses 
might be very much reduced. He 
would like to see tne period be- 
tween the elections lengthened, and 
instead of having a triennial elec- 
tion to have an election once in five 
years. In the West Riding the cost of 
the election of the two Councils would 
be about £10,000, or an annual cost of 
£3,300. If the period between the 
elections were lengthened to five years, 
the annual cost would be reduced to 
£2,000. Another object of still greater 
importance would be obtained by 
lengthening the existence of the Coun- 
cils--namely, they would get a better 
class of men on the County Councils. 
In the County of Durham the squire- 
archy, as it was called, scarcely existed, 
and the County Magistrates consisted 
of men of business possessing influence 
and property. They now devoted a 
considerable part of their time to county 
business, but they would be hardly 
likely to submit to the worry and loss of 
time of a triennial election, and the 
county would thus lose their services. A 
great deal was said outside the House 
by Radicals about annual elections, but 
he would like the ratepayers to consider 
what they would cost. He quite be- 
lieved that what was often said was true 
—that the Radicals did not care a rap 
about the ratepayers. With respect to 
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the police, he had a suggestion to make 
which he hoped the Government would 
consider. He would like to see the 
direct administration of the police left 
in the hands of the magistrates. Judicial 
power was left to Justices, and it was so 
connected with the administration of the 
police that he thought it would be an 
evil day when they were separated. He 
quite agreed that the ratepayers should 
have some purview of the costs, and he 
suggested that the administration of the 
police should be left in the hands of the 
magistrates, but that there should be a 
committee—not a hybrid committee, 
but one solely takea from the County 
Council—which should have the whole 
cost of the police submitted to them and 
the purview of the accounts on behalf of 
the ratepayers. In the event of any dif- 
ference arising between the two it would 
be easy to submit it to the Home Office 
Inspectors, whose decision should be 
final. In that way all difficulty between 
the magistrates and the County Council 
would be avoided. Another point to 
which he wished to draw attention was 
that of the borrowing powers in the 
Bill, which he looked upon with con- 
siderable apprehension. The borrowing 
pees was no less than 60 years; that 
e should like to see halved. The 
borrowing powers of County Councils 
would be enormous. For instance, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire would be able 
to raise no less than £14,000,000. The 
resent indebtedness of the West 
iding was £245,000, mainly caused 
by extraordinary expenditure on a new 
asylum. When they came to dealing 
with the question of bcrrowing powers, 
he trusted that the period of duration 
of the loans would be decreased and 
the amount which the local bodies were 
empowered to raise would be consider- 
ably diminished. Otherwise he was 
sure thatin a few years they would hang 
a millstone round the necks of the rate- 
payers, which was far from being con- 
templated at the present time. He 
wished to see the Bill pass, and he also 
desired to diminish the cost of the new 
system to the lowest possible figure. 
Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, that he had been 
taunted by the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division of Birmingham (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) with having mistrusted 
the intentions of the Government in re- 
gard to the Bill; but the fact was that 
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that mistrust was shared by the hon. 
Member himself, and as the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Granby) had 
told his constituents in asking to be ex- 
cused from saying anything about it at 
his recent election, on the ground that 
the draft of the Bill had been so much 
altered that he hardly knew it, he 
thought it extremely probable that in 
its original form the Bill was even less 
satisfactory than it was at present. No 
doubt the Bill was very different from 
that first submitted to the Cabinet. 

THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): As that 
statement has been made more than once 
before, my noble Friend has authorized 
me to say for him, that he was mis- 
understood when he was supposed to say 
what the hon. Member has menticned, 
that, as a matter of fact, he knew little 
or nothing about the contents of the 
Bill, and that if he was understood to 
say that the Bill had been considerably 
altered within his knowledge, then he 
has been wrongly understood. I can 
only add for myself that there is no 
foundation for the assertion. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART said, he 
accepted the explanation that had been 
given. With respect to the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bordesley Division of Bir- 
mingham, hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side resented the dictatorial re- 
marks of the hon. Member as to what 
attitude should be taken up by hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
towards any Government Bill. If the 
hon. Member wanted to give his advice, 
let him give it to the Party with which 
he was now associated, and not stand 
upon the be re Benches and dictate 
to the Members who sat there. He (Mr. 
Stewart) objected to the hon. Member 
setting himself up as tutor to a Party 
which was no longer identified with him, 
and with which he now had no affinity 
and no relationship. Besides, the hon. 
Member had contradicted himself, be- 
cause last night he told them the Bill 
would remedy the chaos of rates and 
areas, and now he had said that the 
chaos would still remain. The Govern- 
ment might very well adopt, with re- 
gard to the Bill, the course which was 
taken on the Allotments Bill—show a 
conciliatory spirit and accept Amend- 
ments in Committee. There was no 
reasonable ground for derision, in the 
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fact that an Amendment hed been placed 
upon the Paper by his hon. Friend the 

ember for the Eye Division of Suffolk 
(Mr. Stevenson) for the purpose of ex- 
pressing an opinion, and had been with- 
drawn because the question was to be 
discussed at a later stage in Committee. 
The last speaker (Mr. Wharton) seemed 
to regard a Parliamentary election as a 
nuisance, and to think that County 
affairs would be better managed in pro- 
portion as they were attended to by men 
of wealth and of leisure. But the Bill 


was a popular Bill, and its popular basis ~ 


ought to find expression in the return 
of persons of all classes to the Councils. 
He (Mr. Stewart) did not despair of 
seeing agricultural labourers even on 
the County Councils, although the Bill 
was not framed in such a way as to make 
it hopeful that {they would find a place 
there. Even the Secretary of State for 
War was afraid it would be difficult to 
get elected members to the places of 
meeting. The way to avert that kind of 
danger was to decentralize and to take 
from the County Councils duties whieh 
could be discharged by District Councils 
without the authority and supervision 
of the County Council. Hon. Members 
did not seem to appreciate how much 
the Bill took away from the dignity and 
honour of the small towns of England. 
It took away from them powers they 
possessed, and subjected them to the 
County Council, even in such a matter 
as taking the initiative in re-arranging 
the wards of a borough. Yet the fran- 
chise was to be given to the agricultural 
labourer, and with it ought to be given 
the power to administer affairs close to 
his own door. The extension of 
the political franchise to agricultural 
labourers had enlarged their lives, and 
had given them an interest in politics 
which they never had before; and they 
would receive an analogous educational 
benefit from being permitted to manage 
the affairs of their own localities. Such 
affairs included the maintenance of free 
libraries and reading rooms, children’s 
playgrounds, public halls, meetings in 
schoolrooms out of school hours, the ap- 
pointment of churchwardens and parish 
trustees, and the control of local 
charities. It was also necessary that the 
vestry, or some similar body, should have 
control over the Allotments question, as 
to which he was sorry to say that the 
Act of last Session had heen practically 
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inoperative, and had failed to provide 
them on anything like the scale neces- 
sary. In his own Division, 1,300 applica- 
tions had been made for allotments, and 
up to the present hour not one acre of 
land there was’ held under the Act. 
Therefore, if they did not look upon Tory 
Government measures with the same 
mugnificient expectations as the Liberal 
Unionists regarded them, they might be 
forgiven. The labourer had already 
been fitted for local government by the 
various organizations, political and 
otherwise, which were to be found in 
every parish, but the one thing which 
he wanted—namely, a voice in the man- 
agement of the workhouse—the Govern- 
ment were refusing him. He (Mr. 
Stewart) saw no reason whatever why 
the agricultural labourer should not be 
able to send the man he had confidence 
in to sit upon the Board of Guardians. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it seemed to him that the fundamental 
and backbone principle of the Bill was 
that they were to establish in every 
county, and in every district ofa county, 
a Body which was to be elected on the 
broadest and widest basis, a Body which 
would have at the present time a great 
deal of power of local government, but 
which was destined ultimately, as he 
conceived, to eat up all the other 
powers which existed in the county, and 
to become practically the sole authority 
in all matters of local government. 
That seemed to him so vast, so 
important, and so far-reaching, that if 
the Bill simply consisted of that one pro- 
vision it would be one of the greatest 
measures which had been laid before 
Parliament for many years. The Bill 
would throw a local life into county dis- 
tricts which there had never been be- 
fore, and he could not understand hon. 
Gentlemen opposite objecting to the 
Bill simply because it did not immedi- 
ately hand over every duty and function 
in the districts to the County Councils, 
He considered that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie), in introducing the Bill, proved 
conclusively that if they were to attempt 
to put everything upon the County 
Councils at once, the County Councils 
would literally be choked by a plethora 
of food, which it could not digest, and 
the country would not so soon secure 
what this measure would ultimately 
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give it- a real Home Rule scheme—in 
the true and proper sense of the phrase 
—by which the House would be relieved 
of a great deal of its present local 
functions. The Bill contained a great 
many other principles, and as a Me- 
tropolitan Member he desired to dwell 
upon a few of them. In the first 
place, he must say a word or two 
upon the subject of licensing. A 
great part of this debate had been a 
licensing debate, and although he should 
be very sorry to suggest that the sub- 
ject of licensing was not worthy of 
a great deal of discussion, he thought, 
perhaps, it had had an undue import- 
ance attached to it. He had been 
strongly opposed by the Local Optionists 
because he had ventured to assert that 
they did not wish the locality to settle 
licensing ; they wished to settle licensing 
in their own particular way, but they 
did not wish or intend that the localities 
should have power not only of closing 
public-houses, but, if they wished it, to 
open public-houses. It must be clear 
that if Parliament was going to hand 
over the power of licensing to a Local 
Body, that Body must not only have the 
power of closing, but also have the 
power, if it thought proper to exercise 
it, to open additional houses. He was not 
a lawyer, and he really cared very iittle 
for the legal criticisms that had been 
advanced as*to the vested interest in a 
public-house. Whether the one side 
was technically correct or the other 
seemed to him to be altogether beside 
the mark. The practical question was 
whether they could by any possible 
means reduce the number of public- 
housJs in districts where they ought to 
be reduced unless they gave proper and 
reasonable compensation. He main- 
tained that it was impossible to think 
of it. He had sat on the Bench fora 
gvod many years, and many Members 
ot the House had done the same, and 
they all knew that, as a matter of fact, 
it was absolutely impossible, however 
technically correct it might be, to take 
away a man’s licence unless he had 
committed something against the law, 
simply because they wished to reduce 
the number of public-houses. He had 
had a great deal to do with the working 
—— ; he had visited them much, and 
e was quite convinced that if there was 
one thing wanted in this country it was 
a reduction of the number of public- 
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houses in tue great cities. He held that 
this licensing clause afforded a fair and 
reasonable means of reducing the nu 

ber of public-houses. He could not 
be a party under any circumstances to 
interfering with a man’s trade, which 
had been legally established, because 
the sentiments of the day had happily 
changed, and it was thought desirable 
to abolish it. He maintained, as one 
who was keenly interested in the re- 
duction of drinking, and in the re- 
duction of the number of public- 
houses, that the expenditure which 
might be incurred in effecting this 
object was a great and most desirable 
expenditure, and he would willingly 
pay his share towards apy expense 
incurred in the matter. He could not 
understand how persons who professed 
such a keen desire to reduce drinking 
should hesitate to agree to a plan which 
would enable them to do this in a rea- 
sonable manner, and certainly in an 
effective manner. But, while he said 
this, he desired very much to draw 
attention to another part of the licensing 
question; and that was the question of 
the powers of the Licensing Committee. 
The Bill gave the Licensing Committee 
great powers. It gave them the power 
of closing public-houses on Sunday—a 
power which, in spite of the opinions 
expressed to the contrary, was a very 
proper power to give them, because if 
there was one question which was local 
more than another, except the one he 
would refer to in a moment, it was the 
power of closing public-houses on a 
Sunday. There were many districts 
which felt this keenly. He objected 
altogether to the election of a Body ad 
hoc simply for the purpose of licensing. 
He thought they would get a much 
fairer, a more impartial, and a much 
better Body if it was elected in the way 
proposed in the Bill. Oandidly, he con- 
fessed he was rather suspicious of a 
body of “ faddists.” The question of 
licensing was a question of local govern- 
ment, and it should be treated as an 
item in local government. It should 
not be treated as a thing in itself, and 
localities would get much fairer and 
better adjudication by Bodies formed for 
local purposes generally. But, whereas 
the Bill went as far as handing over to 
the Licensing Committee certain powers 
as to the closing of public-houses on 
Sundays and other days, it did not give 
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them power, as he thought it should, to 
settle the hours at which public-houses 
were to be open. If Parliament had never 
interfered with the hours during which 
public-houses were open, he should say 
it was a matter which might be left 
alone. But Parliament had decided to 
what hours these houses should be kept 
open, and he maintained that the settling 
of the hours in which vhis business 
should be carried on in the different 
districts should certainly be left to the 
Local Authorities. There were many 
districts in London which he believed, 
if appealed to, would say that public- 
houses should not be open until half- 
past 12 o’clock ; while there were other 
districts in London which would say 
that such places ought to be open until 
that hour. If there was any question 
more local than another it was that of 
deciding to what hours public-houses 
should be open; and if any hon. Mem- 
ber moved an Amendment providing 
that this question should be handed 
over to the Local Authorities he should 
be extremely happy to support it. He 
was convinced that if hon. Members 
could adjourn, after the meeting of the 
House, for a few nights to various places 
within a mile of where they were now 
assembled, and see what went on in some 
public-houses which were kept open as 
late as they were now, for no legitimate 
need except for the worst purposes 
of public-houses, there would be no two 
opinions in the House that public-houses 
were now kept open to too late an hour. 
He, therefore, hoped that they would be 
able to put a clause in their Bill to give 
the Licensing Committee the arrange- 
ment of the hours to which public-houses 
in each district should be kept open. He 
was persuaded that this would be a very 
great step in the promotion of temper- 
ance and of thrift. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Manchester that it was 
a question open for discussion whether 
they should not fix some limit of time 
for the Compensation Olauses. He was 
very much struck with that suggestion, 
because he thought it was a reasonable 
one, and one which would meet the 
views of a great number of hon. Mem- 
bers. 

But there was another thing of very 
great importance which was referred to 
in the Bill, and which had hardly been 
mentioned, or only very slightly men- 
tioned, in the discussion which had taken 
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place, and that was the very great sub- 
ject of State emigration by the Locai 
Authorities. He thought that very few 
hon. Members had really grasped the 
great power which the Bill gave in this 
direction. This power was introduced 
simply by a parenthesis. Sub-section (/.) 
of Clause 66, page 56, provided— 

‘*For making advances (which they are 
hereby authorized to make) to any persons or 
bodies of persons, corporate or unincorporate, 
in aid of the emigration of inhabitants of the 
county, where there is reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that the amount so advanced will be repaid 
by the emigrants, and that either with or with- 
out any guarantee for such repayment from any 
local authority in the county, the Government 
of any colony, or any other persons or person.” 
Now, he considered that that was a very 
startling and very serious proposal to 
introduce into the Bill, especially to in- 
troduce it in a parenthetical way. He 
himself did not share the views of many 
hon. Members in respect to the system 
of State emigration. The clause itself 
was worded very oddly, because it 
enabled Local Authorities to borrow 
money in order to transport any persons 
who were agreeable to be emigrated, 
with or without security for the repay- 
ment of the cost. This sort of State emi- 
gration could not really be a solution 
of the surplus population difficulty, 
though, no doubt, it was a very tempting 
way to get out of a difficult problem. 
He was sure that those who had gone 
into the subject must see that they could 
not possibly alleviate in any wholesale 
manner the congested labour market by 
any such clause as this. It wasknown that 
the population increased at the rate of 
about | percent per annum. That meant 
that 350,000 additions were made to the 
population every year. From the emi- 
gration tables, however, he found that 
for the last 35 years the average number 
of emigrants had been about 250,000 
a-year; so that our population at the 
present time was increasing, notwith- 
standing all the emigration we had had 
during the last 35 years. In addition 
to that, it must be remembered that they 
had to take into account the immigration 
of persons into this country. He thought 
the system of trying to promote in 
a wholesale manner the State emigra- 
tion of paupers was a most dangerous 
thing to put into the Bill. It was an 
artificial emigration ; it was not a real 
and bond fide emigration of men who 
would do good when they went out ; but 
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if it did securo that this class left our 
shores in large quantities, those, he 
asserted, were the very men whom it 
was well to keep at home; and if 
they were to send out paupers they 
would only get into hot water with 
the Governments of the foreign 
countries to which they were sent. 
He, therefore, thought that the power 
of promoting emigration, as proposed, 
was a dangerous power to give to 
the Local Authorities. It was espe- 
cially a dangerous power if the Local 
Authorities were to be enabled to bor- 
row money for the purposes of pro- 
moting it, for it then amounted to 
authority to borrow money in the hope 
of reducing the population and so 
raising — 

Now, there was another matter 
of very great importance which had 
been referred to by many hon. Mem- 
bers, and that was the subject of 
making local contributions dependent 
upon indoor relief. He yielded to no 
man in his desire and anxiety to promote 
the well-being of the poor. He had had 
a great deal to do with the poor, and he 
asserted that it was not true to say that 
the Guardians, as a body, were hard and 
drastic, as had been asserted by hon. 
Members opposite. He believed that, 
especially in our great cities, there had 
been, during the last 20 years, an im- 
mense improvement in the quality of 
Guerdians, and a very greet deal done 
by Guardians to endeavour, on the most 
scientific, the most humane, and the best 
possible plan, to alleviate poverty, and 
to train mex and women to become more 
careful, more thrifty, and better citizens. 
He believed that the principles that had 
actuated Guardians to serve as Guar- 
dians had been conducive of immense 
benefit to the people themselves. He 
was quite sure of this—that nothing was 
more unkind to the poor themselves than 
to give them an easy system of Poor 
Law relief. Those who had studied the 
Poor Law question, not only in the 
superficial manner which he ventured 
to say one hon. Member opposite who 
had recently spoken upon the subject 
appeared to have studied it, but 
those who had really traced the his- 
tory of pauperism in the country, and 
gone back to the introduction of the 
Poor Law, and seen its effect on the 
poorer classes—those who had a prac- 
tical knowledge of its working— 
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were certainly of opinion that the 
system of wholesale outdoor relief 
was not kind to the poor, and did not 
tend to make the poor happier or better, 
but, on the contrary, tended to demoralize 
them, to make them worse citizens, less 
happy in this life, and ealeulated to lead 
them to end their lives in great misery. 
It was no true kindness to hold out 
outdoor relief as the natural retiring 
pension for old age. The only true 
measure of pauperism was that which 
was in the workhouses. There were 
many deserving cases of people who, 
without any fault of their own, with- 
out any drinking or the indulgence in 
other bad habits, had come to grief and 
sorrow, and he was sure that the spirit 
of the charitable public would be to 
hand such persons over not to the Poor 
Law, but to the charitable organizations 
which were being established on a 
proper basis. He maintained that this 
proposal in the Bill would tend largely 
to develop the schemes of real, organized 
charity which were being founded in 
many parts of the country, and which, 
although they were often abused by 
superficial workers in charity, were 
doing real good in alleviating, and, at 
the same time, elevating and making 
more self-dependent, the great mass of 
the people. He; therefore, entirely 
differed from some of those who had 
discussed the subject; and in the real 
interest of the poor themselves, not 
because one form of relief was cheaper 
than the other, he contended that the 
proposed system of allocating this part 
of the local contributions was not only 
right and proper, but would tend largely 
to alleviate the sufferings, and to train 
the poor in habits of industry, thrift, 
and self-reliance. 

There was another question that had 
been touched upon a good deal. He 
was one of those who had been keenly 
alive to the importance of reform in 
London. He believed that this Bill 
was the first great step of a most im- 
portant change. The establishment of 
a County Council for London would do 
an enormous amount of good. It was 
perfectly true that it was only a begin- 
ning ; but he ventured tu say that this 
beginning was broad and solid, like the 
basis of the pyramid. The Council was 
to be formed on the broadest suffrage, 
and all that had to be added to it 
would be added from time to time 
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with comparatively little difficulty. 
They fess ereate in London a y 
really elected, and having the sympathy 
and the support, and the confidence of 
the great mass of the people ; they would 
establish this Body with great powers 
at present, but eventually invest it with 
still greater powers. It had been said 
that the control of the water and gas 
supplies, and other matters, ought to 
have been given to the County Council 
of London. He quite agreed that the 
Council should have such control; but 
he was sure his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would have been most foolish to 
have put these powers in the present 
Bill. To have put in these powers would 
have wrecked the Bill. The Water Com- 
panies knew perfectly well that when 
this Body was established, in course 
of time all the powers which had been 
suggested would be handed over to the 
County Council as a matter of course. 
What they wanted was to bring out the 
local statesmanship of the different parts 
of London. If he might criticize themea- 
sure concerning London alone, he must 
candidly say he was doubtful whether 
in respect to London—he said nothing 
about the counties — the system of 
selected members would work. There 
were many arguments against it; there 
were many in favour of it; but his judg- 
ment, as a Londoner, was rather opposed 
to the system. He was very doubtful 
whether they would get better men by 
the system of selection. He was afraid 
that it would become the fashion for the 
better men not to put up for election, 
because they atin’ imagine they had 
a right to be selected. That would 
tend rather to lower the whole Council 
than to elevate it. This was not a Party 
question in any. way, and he was 
sure he rightly interpreted the feel- 
ings of the Government, and especially 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, when 
he said that their first desire was to 
make the County Council of London the 
best Council that could possibly be 
created. If it was generally thought 
that it would be better for all 
the members of the Council to be 
elected, he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would very gladly agree 
to such a system. Speaking for London 
only, he thought the principle of selec- 
tion would be found to be a mis- 
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By the system of election they 
would bring out in all the districts 
that local talent and that local feeling 
of self-importance which was the real 
backbone of local government. They 
had not got sufficient of this feeling at 
present, and he was sure that this step 
of promoting local government in Lon- 
don was likely to tend, more, perhaps, 
than anything else, to make London what 
it should be—the great central power 
and leader of local government. 

Now, the last matter he should refer 
to was the great question of borrow- 
ing and local finance. This was one 
of the subjects in which he was keenly 
interested, and he ventured to say that 
the borrowing powers of the Bill, and, 
indeed, the whole subject of finance, was 
the rock on which—if this Bill ever 
failed—it would fail. He regarded with 
great apprehension the powers given 
by the Bill for borrowing. Looking at 
the statistics, he found that in 1874 the 
Local Debt of England and Wales was 
£93,000,000, while in 1885 it was 
£173,000,000—that was to say that in 
11 years it had increased £81,000,000, 
or by nearly double. During the same 
period the National Debt of the country 
had only decreased £28,000,000. The 
tendency of the Bill must be to increase 
expenditure. There was so much work 
to be done, so much legitimate work ; 
but all that work had to be paid for and 
looked after very carefully. They would 
get on the Councils a number of am- 
bitious men, lawyers, architects, sur- 
veyors, and engineers, all of whom 
would be anxious—very properly and 
earnestly anxious—to promote the well- 
being of their county, and many of the 
works they would do would, no doubt, 
be good works. If the works were to 
be paid for immediately out of the rates, 
he should not object to the Councils 
doing whatever they liked. If people 
were going to pay everything at once in 
hard cash he did not think there was 
much fear of their over-running the con- 
stable. If people were returned to the 
County and District Councils with the 
idea that they were going to spend 
money out of the current rates he saw 
no harm that could accrue, for those 
who ordered them to spend would pay 
the bill. It was altogether different, 
however, when they came to borrow- 
ing, because in borrowing they were 
pledging the future. In borrowing, the 
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present members of a Board had the 
amusement and the delight and the 
— of _—— money, while they 
eft the burden of repayment to thcse 
who were to follow them. This was a 
special danger at the present time, be- 
cause money could be borrowed at so 
low a rate of interest. He did not say 
that in respect of bond fide things which 
were really wanted—such as important 
draining and gas works and water 
works, many of which were remunerative 
—money should not be borrowed ; but 
he maintained that the tendencies to 
and the dangers of borrowing had de- 
veloped very much of late. He went 
further, and said that the tendencies, in 
spite of the watchful eye of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government soard, had been to 
meet current expenses out of borrowing. 
Twenty or 30 years ago the Railway 
Companies were always adding doubt- 
ful items of expenditure to their capi- 
tal, and it was not until their capital 
was closed, and their expenses id 
out of the current rates, that anything 
like a prosperous condition of the rail- 
ways was brought about. Now, if he 
might be allowed, he would refer for a 
moment to a Parliamentary Return 
which was granted upon his Motion last 
year. He thought ke should be able to 
show that, in spite of the vigilant eye of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie) the 
tendency of late had been to pay cur- 
rent expenses partially out of borrow- 
ing. He found from this Parliamentary 
Return that a large town like Crewe 
borrowed in 1885 £500 simply for the 
purpose of erecting lamp columns. That 
was an expenditure which ought fairly 
to have come out of the current rates. 
The sum was to be repaid in 10 years. 
The Corporation of Derby borrowed 
£500 for a steam roller, and the sum 
was to be repaid in 10 years. That, 
surely, was a current expense. The 
town of Eastbourne borrowed £350, 
to be repaid in 10 years, for public lamps. 
Surely that, again, ought tu have come 
out of current income. East Grinstead 
borrowed for 20 years £135 for hy- 
drants. Surely that was a current ex- 
pense. There were cases without end of 
this kind which he might quote, but 
he did not wish to weary the House 
by referring further to the Return. 
Anybody, however, who liked to look 
through the Return would find that this 
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state of things had gone on for some 
years. Even last year, in spite of atten- 
tion having been called to this matter, 
he found that the same state of things 
occurred, because Bangor borrowed last 
year £95, to be repaid in 10 years, for 
carts, and a road roller. Surely he was 
right in saying that showed that things 
which ought to be paid for out of current 
rates were being paid for out of burrowed 
money. In other places money was 
borrowed for water carts, for wood 
paving, and one of the last and worst 
cases was that of the town of Hartle- 
pool, which had borrowed £4,500, to 
be repaid in 30 years, a large part of 
which was for the cost of obtaining 
Acts and Provisional Orders. That 
was saddling posterity with the law costs 
of the present day, and surely that was 
a most dangerous and wrong principle 
to go upon. He submitted that they 
must be very careful as to the borrow- 
ing powers included in the Bill. The 
Bill enabled County Councils to borrow 
to the extent of two years’ rateable value. 
It enabled the County Council to borrow 
one year’s rateable value without much 
difficulty, and two years with a little 
more difficulty. Now, the rateable value 
of England and Wales at the present 
time was something like £150,000,000, 
so that the Bill enabled the County 
Councils to borrow to the extent of 
£300,000,000—pretty nearly half the 
National Debt. He did not think there 
was any limit as to the amount that 
could be borrowed by the District Coun- 
ceils. Considering what was going on 
in the borrowing line, they could not be 
too vigilant and careful in this matter. 
He agreed also with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Ripon Divi- 
sion of York (Mr. Wharton) that the 
number of years for which money could 
be borrowed ought to be reduced—60 
years was too long. Thirty years was 
one generation, and he did not think 
they had any right to saddle more than 
one generation with the borrowing for 
any purpose. However good the pur- 
poses were, 30 years would make a great 
difference in the estimation in which the 
work might be regarded. When they 
looked back 30 years and saw the many 
improvements in sanitation and other 
things which had been carried out at 

at cest, they constantly found that, 
in consequence of the researches of 
science and other advantages of know- 
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ledge, many things on which they had 
spent large sums of money had fallen 
into disuse long before 30 years had 
passed. Therefore, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would agree to limit the period 
for which money might be borrowed 
to 30 years for permanent purposes, 
and to 15 years for the smaller purposes. 
Certainly, for steam rollers and things of 
that kind, which really ought to be paid 
for out of current rates, the Bill ought to 
lay it down clearly that five years should 
be the maximum time within which any 
sum borrowed for such a purpose should 
be repaid. He himself should prefer 
that no such loans were allowed at all. 
They must remember that in saddling 
posterity in this way they were running 
a great risk. In the present state of our 
trade, and with possibly our coal run- 
ning short, and in view of other matters, 
it was a serious matter to hamper pos- 
terity with enormous debts. Hebelieved 
that if there was one danger ahead in 
the future of England it was that the 
people were being saddled with such a 
debt that would cripple them very 
greatly in the competition with other 
nations. He hoped that he had not 
wearied the House. He was anxious to 
make one or two remarks upon the Bill, 
because it concerned the people of Lon- 
don so very greatly. He rejoiced very 
much, indeed, that the Bill was being 
promoted, and he was extremely glad 
that the Government now in power had 
introduced it. Many of them had been 
agitating for this sort of thing for many 
years. They believed this was a bond 
fide measure, and they trusted the Go- 
vernment would yersevere with it. 
They certainly felt that if a sort of pas- 
sive resistance prevented the whole 
measure being passed this Session, 
which he sincerely trusted would not be 
the case, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would, by passing simply the 
clauses creating a Body in every dis- 
trict, elected on the broadest basis— 

ractically by universal suffrage—estab- 
ished a claim to be ranked amongst the 
greatest social reformers of the present 
generation. 

Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) said, the Bill 
had already had a somewhat remarkable 
career, and it had a still further remark- 
able feature about it with regard to the 
attitude of the country respecting it. It 
was introduced by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman (Mr. Ritchie) in a speech which 
was universally admitted to possess very 
great merit. In many respects it was 
a brilliant effort, and brilliant also 
were the expectations which it raised 
in the minds of hon. Members—ex- 
pectations which, he felt bound to 
say, had not been altogether realized. 
It had been stated privately, at all 
events, if not in public, that the discre- 

ancy between the speech of the right 
Gentleman in introducing the Bill 
and the actual measure might be due to 
the circumstance that the measure was 
not in a state of completeness when the 
right hon. Gentleman addressed the 


House. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I cannot allow that 
statement to pass without contradiction. 
There is not the slightest foundation for 
such a statement. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he would, of course, 
accept the explanation and withdraw 
his statement, which, however, if not 
founded on the facts, had, at least, some 
degree of probability. No doubt, alarge 
section of the community were in favour 
of the Bill, and greatly admired it; 
it; but, at the same time, there was an 
extraordinary wish on the part of vast 
bodies of the population to escape en- 
tirely from its operation. A considerable 
amount of possible opposition had been 
destroyed by the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman had withdrawn large areas of 

pulation from the operation of the 

ill; but he knew perfectly well that 
many other communities desired equal 
good fortune for themselves. Yesterday 
there waited on the right hon. Gentle- 
man an influential deputation from 
several important boroughs ; and, as one 
of the Representatives of those communi- 
ties, he was sure he could say on their 
behalf that they desired no better luck 
than to be left out of the provisions of 
the Bill, and he believed that if the 
wish of all those urban authorities in 
Lancashire who desired to escape from 
the Bill were gratified, the measure 
would not apply to more than about 
two-fifths of the people of the county. He 
desired to enter a word of protest against 
the principle of selected members. The 
House had, by the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman when introducing the 
Bill, been led to believe that no such 
principle as this would be contained in it. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had distinctly 
stated that there would be selected 
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members, and he had mentioned the pro- 
portion of selected to elected members. 

Mr. SLAGG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had, as an illustration, stated 
that there was only one way of getting 
into the House of Commons, and simi- 
larly there ought to be only one method 
of entering the County Councils. The 
House was thus led to believe that 
the County Council was to be based 
upon the representative principle. That 
turned out not to be the case; but he 
(Mr. Slagg) must be allowed to express 
surprise that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain), who once posed as a 
Radical, had, nevertheless, come forward 
to support that proposal of selected 
members, which was in direct conflict 
with the representative principle. He 
could only suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman was preparing his few re- 
maining Radical Friends for his acces- 
sion to the House of Lords. It was 
urged by hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
there was among Members of the Oppo- 
sition a desire to oppose reasonable 
compensation being given to the holders 
of heences who might be deprived of 
them under the operation of the Bill. 
But the proposal in this Bill made 
no reference to ‘‘ reasonable compensa- 
tion.” What was objacted to was the 
proposal to recognize, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, an absolute right to a vested in- 
terest in the licensee. He would not 
venture, not being a lawyer, to say 
whether they had or had not such a 
right under the present law; but he 
was quite certain there was consider- 
able doubt and ambiguity about the 
matter, and what the Bill proposed 
was to settle the question in favour of 
the publicans once and for all time, and 
impose an enormous expenditure on the 
community. In the name of his consti- 
tuents he strongly protested against this 
proposal. He quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Reid) that the licence-holder should be 
left to his own remedy to get what he 
could out of the Courts. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken (Mr. Bartley) 
said that the speakers on the Opposition 
side were opposed to ‘‘ reasonable com- 
pensation.” What was reasonable com- 
pensation? An elector wrote to him 
(Mr. Slagg), saying— 

‘*T want compensation for the disaster and 
destruction caused in my own family by those 
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men whose trade has inflicted such enormous 
injury on the community ; ”’ 


and added— 

**T want compensation for the death and de- 
struction of seven of my own brothers through 
the influence of this traffic which it is now pro- 
posed so richly to endow.” 

If such right already existed at law, 
there was no necessity to provide for it 
by the Bill. He believed that no such 
right existed, and that its creation would 
cause an enormous amount of injury to 
the community. He also objected to 
the emigration provisions. The subject 
had nothing to do with the main lines 
of the Bill, and seemed to be quite un- 
necessarily lugged into a measure wholly 
foreign to the subject. On what prin- 
ciple, he asked, did the Government 
propose to confer on the County Councils 
the power to grant aid in this matter? 
He disputed the necessity for any step 
of the sort. It surely could not be on 
account of the statement of the Royal 
Commission on Depression in Trade, 
which reported only a short time ago 
that the working classes, as a rule, de- 
sired no relief of the kind, and were, on 
the whole, in a fairly comfortable posi- 
tion. In 1846 there was great distress 
and lack of employment. But that dis- 
tress was much relieved through the 
removal of the taxes on food; and he 
thought the Government would proceed 
with greater regard to logic and political 
economy, and with greater probability 
of success, by taking in hand the freeing 
of the land in a larger degree to the use 
of the people than by stimulating arti- 
ficially the export of the best labour of 
the country. This proposal, moreover, 
appeared to him to conflict with existing 
emigration societies, many of which were 
doing their work fairly well, and he saw 
no reason why they should run a sort of 
opposition shop at the expense of the 
ratepayers. It ought always to be borne 
in mind that the result of such a scheme 
would inevitably be not to emigrate the 
really poor and decrepit, but the young 
and strong members of the labouring 
population and the skilled artizans. The 
arguments which applied to towns of 
over 100,000 inhabitants, and led the 
right hon. Gentleman to turn them 
into counties by the Bill, applied with 
equal force to towns of 50,000, which 
had hitherto governed themselves by 
means of their own local institutions, and 
with perfect satisfaction to the rate- 
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payers, The effect of the Bill would be 
to submit these towns to the jurisdiction 
of the County Councils and to cause 
interference in many matters over which 
they at present had complete control, 
oh as tramways, electric lighting, 
market tolls, and main roads. [Mr. 
Rit sre expressed dissent.] As re- 
garded the provisions relating to con- 
tributions in respect of main roads, 
these boroughs would be disadvanta- 
geously affected by the Bill. Out- 
side the boroughs the counties might 
make miles of roads to which the urban 
districts would have to contribute. On 
what ground were these important com- 
munities interfered with? Further, as 
regarded the financial aspects of the 
question, he said that, so far as he 
could see, the balance of the contribu- 
tions would be against the boroughs. 
[“*No!”] That was what they all 
thought; and they would be greatly 
relieved when the right hon. Gentleman 
produced figures to prove they were 
mistaken. Many considerable boroughs 
were not counties, and it was those who 
might suffer from county extravagance. 
These boroughs were quite = le of 
managing their own affairs. He had 
heard the Town Clerk of York say that 
he considered that city would be some 
£6,000 or £7,000 a-year worse off. 
Those boroughs thought that they 
should spend their own money in their 
own areas, and in their own way. His 
own borough of Burnley was in that 
unfortunate position; and the power of 
resistance was immensely weakened by 
thu fact that Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, 
and other large towns had been made 
counties under the Bill. He urged that 
all boroughs of 50,000 population should 
be constituted counties. They were quite 
capable of governing themselves, and 
they would be greatly relieved to hear 
that the Government ot to place 
them ir that position. The right hon. 
Gentleman had fixed the limit of bo- 
roughs which had a _ population of 
100,000 at the last Census. Was there 
any reason why boroughs which had 
not 100,000 inhabitants in 1881 who in 
future attained that population should 
not enjoy the same privilege? There 
were many towns of 80,000 or 90,000 
inhabitants, and which would soon have 
100,000. When they did reach 100,000, 
would the right hon. Gentleman be pre- 
pared to place them in the position of 
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77 
counties? He thought the request was 


a most reasonable ons. So far as the 
towns he had in his mind were con- 
cerned, he believed they would be 
greatly relieved by such an announce- 
ment, and that they would submit with 
much better grace, provided they knew 
they would be emancipated when they 
reached the dimensions the Government 
had laid down. For his own part, he 
did not take a Party view of the Bill. 
He was thankful for good things, from 
whatever quarter they came. He only 
wished the Bill was a little more Radical 
than it was, and more in conformity with 
the description which in some quarters 
had been given of it. He trusted that 
the Government, which was all-powerful 
just now, wonld also be merciful and 
generous, and open wide the door to 
the improvements that were necessary 
to make the measure really complete 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) said, he hoped the House would 
extend its indulgence to him on the 
oceasion of his first attempt to address 
it. His apology for intervening was 
that he himself had discharged a variety 
of functions in regard to local affairs. 
He did not think the country would 
grudge the time which had been occu- 
pied in the second reading of the Bill, 
especially since they now had it ou the 
authority of the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary tothe Local Government Board 
(Mr. Long) that the Bill might be cor- 
rectly described as a _ revolutionary 
measure, and as it certainly would 
affect the welfare of the country more 
intimately and more permanently than 
any measure of purely Leger change 
could possibly do, and he thought the 
House ought to assure itself that this 
would be a revolution favourable to the 
best description of local administration 
and vitality. They understood that the 
main object of the Bill was to reduce 
the number of Local Authorities, and 
to simplify them, and to eimplify and 
consolidate the rating and borrowing 
powers which were exercised in the in- 
terests of local administration. But he 
failed to see, from the Bill itself, in what 
way that expectation had been met. 
The number of independent rating and 
borrowing powers which would exist 
under this Bill was certainly not favour- 
able to the very great and important 
consideration of economy, and this was 
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of importance; because, though in the 
urban districts it had been possible to 
levy an increasing taxation upon assess- 
ment value, he ventured to say that in 
the counties it would be found impos- 
sible todo so. They had on every side 
the land passing out of cultivation, and 
the one chance which remained for keep- 
ing farming alive in many parts of the 
country required for its success that there 
should be an increased expenditure of 
capital upon the land. No one could 
venture upon that increased expenditure 
of capital on the land in the face of a 
certain increase of local taxation. He 
submitted that the House was bound to 
obtain security foreconomy. No dcubt, 
complaint was made of the extravagance 
of the existing Urban Authorities; but 
the House must remember that Urban 
Authorities had heen placed under the 
control of the Local Government Board, 
and that was the worst thing in- 
genuity could have very well devised. 
The extravagance, the enormous ex- 
penditure of many of the present Urban 
Authorities, really must be said to 
frighten the country. What he, from 
his experience, thought was that the 
restraint which it was possible for the 
Local Government Board to exercise 
did not operate in the direction of 
economy. He knew this—that in his 
own parish, against the wish of an enor- 
mous majority of the inhabitants, they 
had been forced under the powers of the 
Public Health Act to become a Local 
Government district, and also imme- 
diately afterwards, again, against the 
wishes of a very large majority of the 
inhabitants, they were forced to under- 
take a large but unwise scheme of re- 
sewering, the consequence being that 
they were now saddled with a debt 
amounting to £100,000. That disastrous 
expenditure would have been saved to 
the parish if the parish had been allowed 
to have its will, and if it had not been for 
the direct intervention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He would also point 
out that the limit of two years’ rateable 
value which was fixed in the Bill for 
loans would be found illusory, because, 
no doubt, many ambitious authorities, 
having that power of expenditure be- 
fore them, might be anxious to enter 
upon many schemes which they might 
think of benefit to their district, but 
when they had exbausted that limit it 
would not be possible for the Local Go- 
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vernment Buard to deny them the power 
of obtaining money for works that might 
be of the utmost importance for the 
population of the district; and, there- 
fore, he thought that the regulation 
could only be said to be a paper 
regulation, and not one upon which 
reliance could be placed. There was 
one other matter upon which he should 
like to be allowed to say a word. He 
was aware that the Parties on both 
sides of the House were seriously 
-anxious to ameliorate the condition of 
the agricultural poor. But they could 
not do it; their legislation must inevi- 
tably be useless, unless it was! adminis- 
tered by men who had sympathy with 
it and thoroughly understood it. The 
House must take into consideration the 
fact that, in the areas of representation 
in agricultural districts, they would 
have as representing local feeling prac- 
tically the same class of men as at pre- 
sent constituted Boards of Guardians. 
Well, the success of this class with the 
administration of such provisions of 
Parliament as the payment of school 
fees under the Public Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, and the administration of 
the Allotments Act, had not been such 
as to encourage the House in entrusting 
to them legislation which had for its 
purpose the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the agricultural poor. What he 
thought the House should grasp was 
that they did not do all that could be 
done in simply making provision for 
the election of people to do things which 
the public in many cases could do for 
themselves, and he thought that the 
only useful resource for the agricultural 
r would be such meetings of the in- 
abitants of a district as used to be 
held in the Vestries. The power of the 
Vestries had been very greatly reduced, 
but they would do a very valuable work 
if those powers were increased. Parish 
committees could be formed for almost 
every purpose ; the duties falling upon 
them could be undertaken and dis- 
charged by those in direct contact with 
the local conditions. Parliament could 
group the parishes as much as they 
pleased for electoral purposes in con- 
nection with the County Councils, but 
they could not group them for local ad- 
ministration. Parich boundaries were 
marked out frequently by differences of 
conditions which had established them- 
selves, and not by the edict of any autho- 
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rity foreign to the local habits of the peo- 
pe. and he must submit that they would 

ave in parish committees, fairly elected 
in — Vestry, a superior administra- 
tive body than they would possess at a 
parochial board, for instance, because 
the very best men would be procured. 
The very best would consent to serve on 
parish committees for some particular 
purpose, and that only, and would be 
available, though they wou:d not consent 
to be elected on a parochial board for a 
fixed or long term. He must say that 
he thought the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), 
that the parishes were too dead for any 
successful resuscitation, was not a state- 
ment borne out by the facts. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that, having listened | attentively to 
his speech. He (Mr. Stephens) sub- 
mitted that every man living in a country 
district practically was attached to his 
parish and his county, and if it had been 
possible to invest the parish with any 
considerable administrative faculty, he 
thought that all classes of the community 
would have been benefited. They would 
have had that local knowledge which 
was so desirable before action was taken 
in matters of local administration. By 
this means, with, of course, reference 
on all questions of great importance to 
the County Council, they would have 
been able to obtain a far simpler form 
of administration than that which would 
exist under the present Bill. It was a 
matter to which the traditional feelings, 
and he might say the affections, of the 
people of the county would attach them- 
selves with much greater force and in- 
tensity than they ever would do under 
the numerous, and to them strange, au- 
thorities and areas which would be con- 
stituted under this measure. 

Mz. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) said, 
he did not intend to detain the House 
very long, because other Members were 
desirous of speaking, and in the few 
remarks ke should feel it his duty to 
make it was not his intention to offer 
opposition to the second reading of the 
Bill. He approved of its main principles, 
giving ratepayers in the counties the 
management of their local affairs; but 
he did not think the representative 

rinciple was carried far enough in the 
Bill, and he hoped the Government 
would consent to make it complete in 
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Committee. There were several other 
objections he had to the plan and 
method the Government had adopted to 
give effect to the principle of the Bill. 
Some of the matters had been alluded 
to by previous speakers, and he would, 
therefore, reserve anything he had to 
say upon them till the Committee stage 
of the Bill, There were, however, two 
subjects he desired to allude to, and the 
main point to which he wouid call the 
attention of the House was the case of 
boroughs of under 100,000 inhabitants, 
which he considered were not fairly 
dealt with under the provisions of the 
Bill. The public were satisfied with 
the way the boroughs had managed 
their affairs, and were looking for a 
Bill to extend n unicipal government to 
the counties ; but this far-reaching pro- 
posal affected every town and county in 
England and Wales. The Government 
were not content with disestablishing 
boroughs of under 10,000 inhabitants 
and crushing out their municipal life, 
but proceeded to interfere with all towns 
between 10,000 and 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, throwing them into the counties 
for certain purposes. He appealed to 
the Government on behalf of all those 
boroughs, and expressed a hope that 
as far as possible they might be allowed 
to retain their privileges ; but he would 
make a special appeal on behalf of the 
City of Gloucester, which he had the 
honour of representing, and the seven 
other places which were now cities and 
counties in themselves. Their claims 
for consideration were much stronger 
than those of the other boroughs 
alluded to. Gloucester was working 
under a very old Charter which was 
given her many years ago, for good con- 
duct and the interest then taken in her 
good government. One might almost 
say that in these cities Local Govern- 
ment originated, and they could not be 
surprised that they were not willing to 
give up their independence—they might 
call it sentiment if they liked, but the 
people of Gloucester would not willingly 
give up the liberties handed down to 
them by their forefathers. He objected 
also to the financial arrangements in 
the Bill. He admitted the distressed 
state of agriculture, and that some re- 
lief in taxation should be given to it; 
but there was also great depression in 
towns and much depreciation of pro- 
perty, equal to 50 per cent in some 
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cities, and that, coupled with the higher 
taxation in boroughs, made their claims 
equally strong for their fair share of the 
allowance for relief of taxation given 
under the Bill. They had had some 
experience in the allowance Parliament 
had previously granted for the repair 
of the main roads of the country, and 
the largest amount Gloucester—with a 
wg of nearly 40,000, and a rate- 
able value of, say, £150,000—had re- 
ceived in any one year was only £84. 
He was, therefore, in great doubt as to 
the share boroughs would receive of the 
taxes and licences proposed to be al- 
lowed for Local Government under the 

resent Bill, so many demands had to 
be satisfied before they got anything; 
and he feared that their share pa 
not be anything like equal to the extra 
tax they would have to pay to the 
County Councils for the repair of all 
the main roads of the county, many of 
which were much inferior to the city 
roads and footways. It must also be 
borne in mind that the County Councils 
would have power to contribute to roads 
in the county which were not main 
roads, and, altogether, large demands 
might be made upon the borough rates 
which would be far in exeess of any con- 
tributicn they would receive. He ad- 
mitted it would be a good thing to settle 
the vexed question of licensing; but he 
submitted that legislation was undesir- 
able unless the proposal held out the 
prospect of a fair and final settlement of 
the question. At the present moment 
neither the licensed victuallers nor the 
Temperance Party were satisfied with 
the Licensing Clauses of the Bill, and he 
thought the Government would be well 
advised if they withdrew the clauses 
altogether, and allowed the matter to 
stand over until a nearer approach to 
agreement could be arrived at. He was 
the more anxious that that should be 
done in order to avoid the matter being 
mixed up with the first County Council 
elections, because it might prevent the 
best men being chosen in all cases. 
There would be plenty of work for ‘he 
County Councils to do without the 
licensing, and those duties could at any 
time hereafter be given to them if 
thought desirable. He thought the 
President of the Local Government 


Board was desirous of dealing fairly 
with all constituencies, and he appealed 
to him with confidence to aliow all 
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cities that were now counties in them- 
selves to be treated in the same way as 
were the large boroughs alluded to in 
the Bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, it was not his intention to add any 
very lengthy remarks to the debate, but 
he thought that no one who had con- 
sidered the question of county govern- 
ment could have failed to see that they 
had a multiplicity—an endless multi- 
plicity—of authorities in connection with 
such government; that the areas were 
of a complex and complicated character, 
and that, at the present moment, the 
local rates were not, as they would like 
to see them, consolidated. When they 
read through the clauses of this Bill, 
and remembered that in the immediate 
future it would become law, they would 
see that they would then have the germs 
of a system by which they could dimi- 
nish thenumberof Local Authorities, sim- 

lify the areas, and consolidate the rates. 

e had listened with some attention to 
the debate, and if there had been any 
remarks made antagonistic to the scheme 
as proposed by the Government, they 
had mainly been to point oat that the 
measure began from the wrong end. 
Now, he ventured to say that the mea- 
sure did not do so in any form or shape. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite contended that 
they should have commenced to build 
up this system from the old parishes 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country ; but, as had been said by 
many other speakers in the course of 
the debate, the parishes of the country 
were very numerous. There were, he 
believed, no less than 15,000. Now, the 
work of re-arranging all these parishes 
must be a work of very great length and 
very great complexity, and he thought 
the Government had acted with wisdom 
and discretion in first establishing a 
grand system of County Councils 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, giving them ample and 
sufficient powers, and enabling them to 
simplify the local districts as might he 
found most desirable. He would now 
say one or two words as to the clauses 
in the Bill dealing with the question of 
police. Objection had been taken that 
the police were not, as they had been 
heretofore, placed under the magistrates. 
Other hon. Gentlemen had contended 
that it would be desirable to have juris- 
diction placed in the hands of the 
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County Councils. He thought the 
Government had hit the mean be- 
tween the two extremes, and had done 
it in a very satisfactory way. On the 
one hand, the magistrates were to 2n- 
tinue to have legal jurisdiction in the 
counties, and necessarily, from that fact, 
they would be brought greatly into con- 
tact with the police. On the other hand, 
the police would have to make some 
reports to the County Councils, who 
would have certain administrative duties 
to discharge, and he thought the Joint 
Committees of the Magistrates andCounty 
Councillors would work satisfactorily. 
Why did he think so? Because he 
found that under the Poor Law system 
the Boards of Guardians were partly 
composed of magistrates and partly of 
elected representatives of the peoovle, 
and they worked very satisfactorily. 
[ Cries of “No, no!”] Well, he was 
speaking on this matter from practical 
experience. He found also that this 
system of joint action had worked well 
in connection with the Oontagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act. Joint Com- 
mittees had been formed partly com- 
posed of magistrates and partly of 
farmers, and those Committees had done 
very valuable and satisfactory work. 
He should like to say one or two words 
in regard to the police in the Metro- 
polis. He held that the Government 
had acted, if he might say so in all 
humility, very rightly and wisely in 
determining that it would be indefen- 
sible to take away from the Home 
Secretary authority over the police in 
the Metropolis. In London there was 
a om of 5,000,000, or nearly, 
and the Home Office had under its juris- 
diction a body of about 15,000 police ; 
and when one took into view the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of giving the 
control of the police to a popularly 
selected assembly, one could not but 
remember that the force in such a place 
as the Metropolis would not be able to 
act with that promptitude and decision 
which was desirable if controlled in 
that way. No Government worthy of 
the name would have given up the 
power which the Home Office had so 
well exercised in conriection with the 
police of the Metropolis. He had lis- 
tened with great interest to the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickers- 
gill), who, with great care and trouble, 
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had gone into questions relating to the 


Poor Law system of this country. The 
hon. Member had contended that it 
would have been desirable in the Bill 
to have dealt also with the Poor Law 
system. 
disagreed with the hon. Member on 
this point. No doubt, in the future, 
reform of our Poor Law system would 
be necessary, and, no doubt, also in 
the future it would be desirable 
to alter the system known as the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board; but they 
must not load their machine too much 
at first. Everyone who had sat on the 
Poor Law Boards knew the vast amount 
of work that the machine had to dofrom 
time to time, and he thought that until 
they had got their new Boards fairly 
working it would be undesirable to add 
to their duties work in connection with 
the Poor Law system of the country. 
And now a word with regard to the 
modeofelecting these Councils. Hitherto, 
in the remarks he had had the honour 
to address to the House, he had used 
nothing but words of praise in reference 
to this most important measure which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) had brought in; but as to the 
mode of electing these new County 
Councils, he should like to say that he 
found there were to be two different 
Bodies. There were to be gentlemen 
elected directly from the ratepayers, 
gentlemen who were to be called 
“‘ elected Councillors,” and there was to 
be another body of selected Councillors, 
which answered precisely and identi- 
cally to the present selected Aldermen 
of borough Oorporations. Now, the 
name was nothing. If he were to be a 
selected Councillor, it would be nothing 
to him if he were called an Alderman or 
a selected Councillor; but it seemed to 
him very strange that a Conservative 
Government should do away with a name 
such as ‘‘ Alderman,” which, he be- 
lieved, had been in use in this country 
ever since Saxon times. But wiih re- 
gard to these new Bodies that were to 
be partly elected and partly se_aected, let 
them see what the state of things under 
the Bill would be in the new County of 
London. They had not got the number 
of Councillors that were to be sent from 
the Metropolis to the Central Council - 
but he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
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Board would give them that information 
on the earliest possible occasion. But, 
presumiag that London sent to the new 
Central Council 60 elected Councillors, 
and that there were added to that num- 
ber 20 selected Councillors, supposing 
—which was not improbable—that the 
first election was fought upon the ques- 
tion of rates, or of licensing, or—as he 
hoped might not be the case, for up to 
now they had had no politics infused 
into political life in London—on political 
lives, if 31 members were returned by 
one party and 29 by the other, the ma- 
jority might have the whole of the 20 
selected Councillors. Now, they must 
look at facts as they were. What would 
be the result of this? The majority of 
31 would add 20 to their number, which 
would give them an enormous majority 
on the Council, not only for three years, 
but in all probability for six years. So 
that, instead of having 29 on one side 
and 31 on the other, they would have 
29 and 51. He had heard the valuable 
remarks made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bodmin Divi- 
sion of Cornwall (Mr. Courtney), and 
although he (Mr. Webster) did not go 
so far as the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to proportional representation, 
he would venture to suggest that it 
would be inadvisable to allow the ma- 
jority of elected Councillors to have full 
power of selecting men of identically 
the same views as themselves. He 
would, therefore, venture to suggest 
that, presuming the number of selected 
Councillors to be 20, out of every five 
of them an elected Councillor should 
oaly be allowed to vote for three. The 
result would be that, presuming the 
majority of elected Councillors to be 31 
and the minority 29, the majority would 
have the right to return 12 selected 
Councillors and the minority eight. Now, 
he could not understand why, contrary 
to the principle pursued in connection 
with all Municipal Corporations in the 
country, and to their declaration that 
they were aiming at unity in their sys- 
tem of local government, they should 
have done away with tho plan by which 
one-third of the Body retired annually. 
Of course, the objection would be raised 
that it was undesirable to have the 
trouble and fuss of a contested election 
every year. There might have been 


something in that objection when they 
had what was called ‘“‘ open elections ; ” 
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but now, under the Ballot Act, he ven- 
tured to say that even during a contested 
Election they could go through South- 
wark, and, except that they might see a 
few bills about and notice a few car- 
riages with the names of the candidates 
on them rattling about the streets, 
would not know that anything unusual 
was taking place. Therefore, he could 
not help thinking that, having gone so 
far in the direction of the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835, the idea of 
one-third retiring annually might surely 
be_retained. There was another point 
on which he was, perhaps, more averse 
to the views of the Government than on 
those he had mentioned, and that was 
as to the idea of co-optation in the case 
of a vacancy. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bodmin Division 
of Cornwall had sait— and he (Mr. 
Webster) believed he was quite correct 
in his statement—that the London School 
Board had co-optated gentlemen from 
time to time of the particular views of 
those whom they succeeded. But that 
system had been departed from on a very 
recent occasion. In Marylebone, which 
included the whole Parliamentary Divi- 
sion of Hampstead—that was to say, in 
a district which returned no fewer than 
nine Members to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—a member of the School Board 
either died or retired, and what did the 
School Board do? They did not go 
into the district of Marylebone, where 
they would have found a population 
of no less than 600,000 individuals 
to select from, but they went outside 
and selected someone—some unknown 
man—whose views were totally contrary 
to tne previous member of the Board. 
What was the sequel? Why, on the 
very first occasion that a School Board 
election occurred this gentleman was 
sent back to his pristine obscurity, and 
a gentleman was elected who was known 
tothe ratepayers. That showed that the 
co-optative system had failed. If this 
measure had a serious fault in it, it was 
this. The Government had totally lost 
sight of the fact that the districts of 
London had practically very little in 
common. Take London as a whole, 
what did the people of Westminster 
know about the people of Rotherhithe ; 
and what did the people living in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, know about 
the people of Whitechapel? In the 
scheme there was no continuity between 
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the Central Body and the Local Bodies. 
Under the present sf¥stem—be that 
system good, or be it bad—the indi- 
viduals who represented London on the 
Central Body had to go down from time 
to time and report to the Local Bodies, 
and had to be thoroughly in touch with 
them. Under the co-optative system 
they might have a district for four or 
six years unrepresented. It appeared 
to him that it was very desirable that 
they should make the whole include the 
part, and should say that if a man was 
elected to the Central Council of London 
he should de facto become a member of 
the Local Council of the district in which 
he happened to reside. Otherwise he 
(Mr. Webster) ventured to say that on 
many questions where there was to be a 
certain amount of in-working between 
the Central Body and the Local Body 
they would get the members in collision 
on questions of main drainage, arterial 
drainage, and minor drainage. of the 
parochial system, of main or arterial 
roads, of Building Acts, and many other 
Acts. Unless they did something to 
keep the Central and Local Bodies in 
touch, he ventured to say there would 
be a great deal of friction in their work- 
ing. He would not longer intrude upon 
the time of the House at this stage of 
the Bill. He would do everything in 
his power to support the measure as a 
useful and valuable one; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that when the new Council 
was formed they would get what the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board expected— 
namely, useful and valuable men serving 
on that Body. He did not think, as a 
matter of fact, that at the present time 
they had aitogether an unsatisfactory 
body of men serving on the Central 
Governing Body of As Th but that 
was merely a personal expression of 
opinion. He ventured to say—and this 
should be one of his concluding re- 
marks—that it was no fault of the mem- 
bers of that Central Body that they were 
indirectly elected. The Body existed as 
the House of Commons formed it 33 
years ago. The House of Commons had 
formed it, and had ordered it to carry 
out gigantic improvements from time to 
time. It had thrust on the shoulders of 
the members the carrying out of some 
200 Acts of Parliament, and those gen- 
tlemen had done their duty to the best 
of their ability. If in the past one or 
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House should not judge o* the working 
of a great system by a few isolated in- 
stances. Those who went to Sprin 
Gardens to their administrative wor 
did so with the consciousness that they 
had the interests of a population of half 
as much as the whole of the Municipali- 
ties of Eng.and and Wales to attend to; 
and from the mere statement of that 
fact hon. Members would see how much 
work the Central Governing Body of 
London had to perform. Not only 
would the new Central Body have the 
duty of carrying out the Building Acts, 
the Parks Acts, the Fire Brigade, and 
many other Acts, which had been thrust 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
Parliament, and not only would they 
have to spend 30 or 50 hours a-week at 
such work, but they would also have to 
perform a vast number oi administrative 
duties now performed by the magistrates 
of Middlesex—including licensing #4 
work in connection with tramways and 
electric lighting—and many (duties now 
discharged by the Government Depart- 
ments. He hoped that for this work the 
best men would be found. 

Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) 
said, he regretted that the duties of the 
new Councils would not include the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law and the 
control of board schools. Something, 
however, was to be said as to the danger 
of overloading the Bill. Perhaps those 
duties would be allotted to the Councils 
at some future time, for certainly, as he 
understood local government, it included 
authority over the administration of all 
local expenditure. In regard to the 
Licensing Authority, he regretted that 
the first time the principle of allowing 
licensed victuallers compensation when 
the renewal of a licence was refused had 
been recognized in a Government Bill. 
The elected Body might, he believed, 
have been entrusted the same power of 
renewing or refusing licences as the 
Justices. Whether the Justices had 
authority to refuse renewals was a point 
in conflict between legal authorities on 
either side of the House; but he had 
known cases of refusal, and the new 
Body might well have been entrusted 
with the power untrammelled by com- 
pensation. So far as his experience 
went, popularly elected Bodies were not 
prone to rush into extremes, and he did 
not share the fear that there would be 
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anything like an epidemic of fanaticism 
in the new Body, or that they would act 
otherwise than as reasonable men. He 
approved of the power to close public- 
houses on Sunday; and as to such an 
action leading to the establishment of 
bogus clubs, * referred to the experi- 
ence of Welsh towns, where the Sunday 
Act had had a fair trial. No doubt, at 
first, there had been many bogus clubs. 
Six months ago there were many such 
in Cardiff; but the powers of the law 
were quite sufficient to deal with such 
irregularities, and the prosecutions b 
the Inland Revenue had reduced suc 
clubs to a very limited number. To the 
principle of selected members he was 
opposed. Having been a member of a 
Town Council for 10 or 12 _— he 
believed no worse policy could be pur- 
sued than that which was proposed in 
the Bill. All members should be elected 
directly by the people. It was their 
duty to see that those who were to be 
entrusted with such important duties 
should have the confidence o* the people. 
If those Councils were to be kept free 
from jobbery, there was no other way by 
which it could be done than by public 
election. He would, however, support 
a proposal to elect a certain number 
for six years, believing that there were 
many men whose presence on the Council 
would be of great value, but who would 
not undergo the ordeal of election for a 
shorter period. He did not like the 
principle of making doles from the Cen- 
tral Authority for the relief of indoor 
paupers, and feared it would act as an 
encouragement to indoor relief. He 
was glad to hear that the system of tolls 
in South Wales was to be abolished, 
otherwise the Bill would act very un- 
justly. Other minor points he took 
exception to, but they were such as were 
to be discussed in Committee, and it 
might be his duty to support Amend- 
ments then; but to the second reading 
of the Bill he gladly gave his support. 
Mr. AMBROSE (Midu.esex, Harrow) 
said, that the Bill failed to grapple with 
the question of Local Government, as it 
merely proposed to transfer the powers 
which had hitherto been exercised most 
effectually by the Local. Government 
Board to the new County Councils. The 
one aye name for the measure would have 
een “‘A Bill for transferring to the 
County Councils the local powers now 
exercised by the Local Government 
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Board and the Quarter Sessions.” He 
did not believe that the Bill would 
effect any real improvement in our 
system of Local Government. In fact, 
it did not attempt to do so. Hoe ap- 
proved of the measure as far as it did 
not propose to deal with the Poor Law 
administration and left it under the con- 
trol of the Poor Law Guardians and the 
Poor Law Board. What he wished 
to point out to the Government was, 
that there was a very effectual system 
of Local Government already in exist- 
ence. In the first place, there were 
the Municipal Corporations, having the 
control of the Local Government of 
boroughs, and he had not heard in the 
course of the discussion any complaint 
that those Corporations had been remiss 
in the discharge of their duties, or any 
assertion that it was necessary to super- 
sedethem. Our present system of Local 
Government was established by the Act 
of 1875, which was based upon the ex- 

erience of the Acts of 1848 and 1858. 

he Local Government in the country 
districts was under the control of the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, checked by 
the Local Government Board. By means 
of these Bodies they governed the whole 
area of England and Wales; there was 
no part of England and Wales that had 
not got them. They might talk about 
popular government, but, in fact, every- 
thing they had put into the hands of the 
new Bodies either was or might be put 
in the hands of the Local Boards or the 
Rural Sanitary Authorities, and in that 
way they might have everything that was 
required in the form of Local Govern- 
ment transacted by Bodies actually in 
existence. What was there that could not 
be done by these Local Boards or Rural 
Sanitary Authorities if there were 
a disposition on the part of the Legisla- 
ture to increase their powers? They 
had already almost everything that was 
requisite for the management of the 
police in the Local Boards of Health or 
the Rural Sanitary Authorities. Did 
they want to regulate the line of build- 
ings? The Local Board had power to 
do that under the Act of 1875. Did 
they want to supply a district with 
water? Did they want to sewer, to pave, 
to flag, or to cleanse a particular dis- 
trict? All the powers ordinarily exer- 


cised by Municipal Corporations were 
already vested in the Local Boards of 
Health or the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
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rities ; and if there were any deficiency 
in the execution of those powers, if there 
were any real call for amendment in the 
Local Government system, he should 
have thought the Government would 
have addressed itself to the grievances 
which Corporations in towns, Local 
Boards in urban districts, and Rural 
Sanitary Authorities in rural districts 
had failed to recognize. In this respect 
the Bill was utterly powerless. It did 
not even attempt to remedy any de- 
ficiencies in the admi:istration of those 
Boards. Those Boards might be efficient 
or inefficient. If they were inefficient, 
their inefficiency would remain after this 
great Bill had been passed, because 
there was nothing in the Bill which in 
the slightest degree tended to remove 
those inefficiencies. If the Boards were 
efficient, he failed to see what was the 
object of the Bill; because it really did 
not touch our local system of govern- 
ment—our proper system of what he 
called Local Government. If there were 
any deficiency ia the system, he thought 
it was the general opinion that it had 
arisen from the fact that the Local 
Boards did not confer upon their 
members sufficient distinction to at- 
tract the distinguished and the more 
valuable residents in the districts as 
members, and the same observation ap- 
plied to the Rural Sanitary Authorities 
and the Boards of Guardians. Of 
course, he knew, and the House knew, 
that the Guardians of the Poor were, in 
another capacity, the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, and the Bill in so far as the 


Guardians were the Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority prepeees to operate. But did it 
meet the objection he had pointed out? 
It did nothing of the kind. The real 


objection was the want of status in the 
members of the Local Board; the want 
of real dignity in the members of the 
Rural Sanitary Authority; the want of 
interest also in the people who elected 
those members, and sent them as their 
representatives. He asked the House, 
and he candidly appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
who introduced the Bill, because he was 
as anxious as the right hon. Gentleman 
was that the Bill should be a success, 
and that it should do real good, instead 
of doing mischief, which, in his opinion, 
it was calculated as at present con- 
stituted to do—he asked the right hon, 
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Gentleman if he thought that by sub- 
jecting the Loeal Boards of Health and 
the Rural Sanitary Authorities to the 
control of a County Council elected by 
the same class of constituency, he would 
perfect the organization of the Local 
Boards and Rural Sanitary Authorities, 
which, for convenience, he( Mr. Ambrose) 
might call the real Home Government ? 
What was the County Council? It 
would be elected probably upon the 
question of the liquor traffic. It was 
impossible to disguise the fact that, when 
they came to elect County Councils, the 
question as to whether or not men were 
fit for the management of county busi- 
ness would be altogether subordinate 
to the question of the day—namely, whe- 
ther or not brewers should prevail, or 
the Temperance Party should prevail. 
Men would be elected not because they 
had much experience in the manage- 
ment of county affairs, but because they 
were willing to pledge themselves to the 
teetotallers on the one hand, or to the 
brewers on the other. Now, he asked, 
what would be the position of local 
members of the Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties in connection with such an authority 
as that? Why, on every question 
mater.al to the interests of the district 
the Local Boards and Rural Sanitary 
Authority would be controlled by the 
votes and opinions and the authority of 
the County Councils. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Slagg), in the 
observations he made a short time ago, 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that-the District Councils would 
be fettered and degraded by the con- 
trol of the County Councils, and there- 
upon the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) a that would not be the 
ease, adding that it was only in case 
the Local Board wanted to borrow 
money that there would be any necessity 
to put themselves under the control of 
the County Council. But that only con- 
firmed him (Mr. Ambrose) in the view 
he formed when he read the Bill— 
namely, that the draftsman had not 
realized what he intended to confer on 
the County Council. He(Mr. Ambrose) 
found that the work intended to be con- 
ferred on the County Council was com- 
posed of two parts. First of all, they 
had the jurisdiction of the Justices at 
Quarter Sessions other than the judicial 
duties—he thought they were called in 
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the Bill ministerial duties. That formed 
one part of the duties that were to be 
performed by the County Council. As 
a matter of fact, it was an utterly ridi- 
culous jurisdiction, because those duties 
had hitherto been admirably performed 
by the Justices. He spoke for Lan- 
cashire, of which he had actua! know- 
ledge and experience. He believed that 
there they set apart one day of the year 
for the discharge of those duties. Of 
course, there was a Finance Committee 
to attend to matters of finance; but the 
whole of the ministerial duties which 
had to be transferred to the County 
Council were in Lancashire discharged 
by the Justices in Quarter Sessions 
assembled at Preston. The draftsman, 
no doubt, felt that it would be an idle 
thing to create a County Council for the 
mere purpose of discharging such duties 
as those; so he had gone on to provide 
for the transference to the County Coun- 
cil of duties hitherto discharged by the 
Local Government Board in Lendon— 
duties which he (Mr. Ambrose) would 
cere out, if he were not wearying the 

ouse, were expressly of an appellant 
character, or of a quasi-judicial cha- 
racter, requiring the skill and experience 
of an expert rather than the qualities 
which were supposed to be incident to 
any popular assembly. Might he call 
attention to the duties which were in- 
tended to be transferred to the County 
Council in connection with the govern- 
ment of a district? He would only call 
attention to three or four, because they 
were all exactly of the character he had 
described. He had already pointed out 
that the originating work in connection 
with Home Local Government was vested 
in one or other of the Bodies he had 
mentioned. It was thought proper by 
the Legislature that there should be 
some sort of check upon Local Boards 
in the exercise of their powers, and, ac- 
cordingly, certain powers were vested in 
the Local Government Board, composed, 
as he believed, of various Ministers of 
the Crown, presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. He had had 
considerable experience during the last 
25 years with regard to local govern- 
ment business, and during the whole of 
that time he had never known any real 
complaint made against the Local Go- 
vernment officials in respect to the exer- 
cise of the administrative duties de- 
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volving upon them by virtue of the Local 
Government Acts. Let him call attention 
to one or two of the duties of the new 
Council, which he assured the House were, 
as far as his judgment went, fair samples 
of all the duties. Of course, his remarks 
would not affect the second reading, 
which would be carried as a matter of 
course; but when they got into Com- 
mittee he should have some Amend- 
ments to propose, in order to raise the 
questions which he had ventured to 
ventilate. Under the Bill there were 
transferred to the County Council cer- 
tain powers, duties, and liabilities in 
connection with the Baths and Wash- 
houses Act of 1846—as, for example, 
the approval of the adoption of that Act 
in a parish, and the approval of a reso- 
lution of the Vestry for adopting the 
Act. Under the Sanitary Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1874, power was conferred 
on the County Council to declare, as 
respects the Metropolis, a hospital to be 
within a convenient distance of the dis- 
trict of any authority, and under the 
Public Health Act of 1875 the County 
Council was empowered to sanction the 
adoption of name for “Local Board.” 
The Local Board, when it adopted a 
name, was to have the sanction of the 
Local Government Board for that name, 
and it was actually proposed that the 
granting of this sanction should be 
transferred from the Local Government 
Board in London to the County Council. 
Then, again, the 28th section of the 
Local Government Board Act of 1875 
provided for— 

‘Sanction to the communication of sewers 
of one authority with those of another, and 
settlement of disputes as to terms and condi- 
tions of such communication.” 

He particularly asked the attention of 
the House to these different Acts; they 
were a very fair sample of the rest. 
Suppose a ; Fee Board having control 
of a certain district proposed to commu- 
nicate its sewers with those of an ad- 
joining district. It could not very well 
establish a system of sewers, unless 
there was some connection with the 
adjoining district. Of course, that was 
a matter of terms, generally speaking. 
If one district had established a system 
of sewers, it would be very hard on that 
district that another district should be 
able to avail itself of the advantages 
which the sewers afforded, except upon 
terms of payment which would be really 
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uitable as between the two districts. 

e Aet of Parliament very fairly and 
cg rst said that it should be lawful 

or the Local Board of a particular dis- 

trict to have the right to avail itself of 
the adjacent sewers, or the adjacent 
system of sewers, upon terms, which 
were to be settled by the Local 
Government Board. Now, could the 
House conceive the absurdity of trans- 
ferring a duty of that kind from the 
Local Government Board, with its staff 
of proper officials, having experience, 
having the traditions of office, having 
the rules of thumb by which they had 
already acquired certain experience and 
practice in relation to these matters— 
could anything be more absurd and 
ridiculous than that the terms upon 
which one district should avail itself 
of the opportunity of communicating 
with another district’s set of sewers 
should he settled by an appeal to the 
County Council? A County Council 
which, he was told, might be composed 
of something like 60 or 70 members! 
If he was wrong, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would set him right. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the number 
of Councillors would, of course, vary 
with the size of the county. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, that, assuming 
the county to be of average size, pro- 
bably the County Council would consist 
of from 60 to 70 members. But he did 
not care whether there were 40 or 50 or 
even more members. What he par- 
ticularly desired to ask the House was, 
whether it was reasonable that ques- 
tions such as he had mentioned should 
be settled by such an assembly as a 
County Council? A County Council 
would be altogether unfit for the pur- 
pose. Such questions would be deter- 
mined, not by justice or fairness, or 
caleulation, or in any judicial manner 
in which they ought to be, and in which 
it was intended, when the power was 
given, they should be settled, but they 
would be determined by various con- 
siderations altogether foreign to the 
real issue. And so they went on in the 
list of duties which were to be conferred 
on the County Council. The very next 
duty in order was that under Section 42 
of the Local Government Act of 1875. 
That section gave power to require Local 
Authorities to ‘‘ undertakeorcontract for 
the removal of refuse, cleansing of earth 
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closets, privies, ashpits, and cesspools, 
and cleansing of streets;” and it further 
related to the sanctioning of a supply of 
water by one Local Authority to another, 
and the determination of the reasonable 
cost at which the owner of a house could 
be compelled to obtain a supply of water. 
Could anything be more ridiculous than 
the question of what an owner should 
pay for a water supply in his own dis- 
trict should be determined, not by the 
Local Authority of his own district, but 
by the County Council, a body composed 
very largely of men who were entire 
strangers to the districts? He asked the 
House before they parted with the Bill 
to look through tho Schedule of the 
duties intended to be discharged by the 
County Council, for they would find that 
nearly the whole of those duties were of 
a judicial or a quasi-judicial character, 
utterly unfitted to be discharged by a 
County Council or by any popular 
assembly whatsoever, though absolutely 
proper and right to be discharged by 
responsible officials such as those now 
employed by the Local Government 
Board. There was a further considera- 
tion in connection with the matter, and 
it was that County Councils who were 
to discharge these duties would be com- 
posed of men three-fourths of whom, at 
least, would be absolute strangers to 
every locality except their own from 
which thay were sent as representatives. 
Take, for instance, the great county of 
Lancashire. What would the people 
who lived North of Preston know of the 
affairs of the people who lived South of 
Manchester or in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester? If a question arose be- 
tween a proper local Governing Body of 
a district and this new-fangled County 
Council, which was to be created he 
really knew not why, why should the 
majority of the county be able to deter- 
mine the question against the wishes of 
the representatives of the locality? He 
could see no reason. In the case of the 
Lancashire Oounty Council, in all pro- 
bability the representatives of South 
Lancashire would outnumber the re- 
presentatives of North Lancashire. He 
failed to see why in purely local affairs 
—on the question of the management of 
streets, for instance, or on the question of 
whether a Local Board should purchase 
land for the making a new street—there 
should be a right of appeal to the County 
Council. Suppose that a Local Board 
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at Lancaster, or in some rural district 
just outside Lancaster, determined that 
it was expedient to make a new street, 
and that land should be purchased for 
the purpose, would anybody say there 
should be an appeal to the County 
Council, and that the matter should be 
settled by representatives from Salford, 
from Warrington, from Eaton Norris, 
and from Marchester, who knew as 
much about a particular district North 
of Lancaster as he knew about Tim- 
buctoo ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was sure his 
hon. and learned Friend did not wish to 
misinterpret the effect of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman put a case 
in which a Local Authority wished to 
acquire land for the purpose of making 
a new street, and he said that the 
authority would have to appeal to the 
County Oouncil. Nothing Hi the kind. 
If money had to be borrowed for pur- 
poses of that kind, the Local Authority 
would still have to come to the Local 
Government Board. If the Authority 
wanted to purchase compulsorily and 
required a Provisional Order, they 
would have to appeal to the County 
Council. 

Mr. AMBROSE adhered to what he 
had said. He called the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to his own Bill, with 
which he did not seem to be very well 
acquainted. Op page 104 it was shown 
that one of the powers which was to be 
transferred from the Local Government 
Board in London to the County Council 
was ‘‘sanction to purchase by Urban 
Authority of premises for making a new 
street.’”” There was nothing there about 
borrowing. That was wholly irrespective 
of the question of borrowing. A Local 
Board or a Rural Sanitary Authority 
was not authorized to purchase land for 
any purpose, but only for purposes 
within the Act of Parliament. en 
they proposed to purchase land for the 
purpose of making a new street, the 
Legislature had said, by virtue of the 
Act of 1875, there should be some check 
upon them. That check was vested in 
the Local Government Board. Before 
the Local Authorities used the rate- 
payers’ money for the purpose of 
purchasing land for a new street— 
whether they borrowed the money, or 
whether it was the ratepayers’ money 
originally raised by taxation—they 
must, at present, obtain the sanction of 
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the Local Government Board. Under 
the new Bill they would require the 
sanction of the County Oouncil. He 
was much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the interruption. He 
really thought, when he read these 
clauses, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not realized what it was he was 
putting upon the County Council. He 
had risen with much pain and a great 
sense of responsibility to make these 
remarks, and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would do him the honour 
and the House and the country the 
justice to reconsider the powers which 
he was transferring from the Local Go- 
vernment Board to the County Council. 
He could not help feeling that the pro- 
posed transference would create con- 
siderable mischief. Take his own Divi- 
sion of the county of Middlesex. There 
were there two Local Boards—one at 
Willesden and one at Hendon. He did 
not think those Local Boards, or the in- 
habitants, would relish the idea of being 
controlled in any matters affecting local 
government by the opinion of the people 
of Uxbridge, of Enfield, of Ealing, or 
of any of the other outlying districts of 
Middlesex. So far from improving and 
doveloping Local Government, the Bill 
practically introduced another species of 
central government—not central in Lon- 
don, it was true, because they were 
transferring it to the County Council. 
What was proposed was foreign to real 
Home Government, foreign to real Local 
Government, and he hoped that, when 
the proper time came, the House would 
put its veto upon anything of the kind. 
As to the duties which it was proposed 
to transfer from the local Justices, he 
should have thought that, so long as 
the Justices were doing their duty 
fairly, honestly, and efficiently, that 
was a sufficient reason for leaving well 
alone. That question had been dis- 
cussed, however, and he was anxious, 
on the present occasion, not to discuss 
anything which had been discussed be- 
fore. He merely expressed his opinion 
with this observation that, as he under- 
stood it, it was proposed to have a joint 
committee of the Justices and the County 
Oounoils, and they must take it—just as 
they knew the great power the House 
of Commons had acquired by reason of 
its possessing the power of the purse— 
however the Government might think 
they were compromising the matter by 
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appointing a joint committee, within a 
very short time, whether Parliament liked 
it or not, it would be found that where 
the power of the purse was, there all other 

wers would be drawn after it. The 

ustices, who were the conservators of 
the peace according to ancient usage, 
would find themselves at the mercy of 
the County Council, and would be 
required to preserve the peaco without 
having the management of the police 
necessary for the purpose. They would 
be liable to indictment if they did not 
quell riots and exercise their authority 
as Justices, and soon. Yet they would 
not have the power of really controlling 
the police, but that power would be 
vested in another Body altogether. He 
was anxious to get to another topic; but 
he would point out that the great bulk 
of the duties to be transferred from the 
Justices of Quarter Sessions were strictly 
administrative in character, such as 
passing accounts which were similar to 
those of the Local Government Board 
in London, which duties would be better 
discharged by a committee of two or 
threemembers when the Oounty Councils 
were established. There was another 
point which he should like to bring 
before the House which underlay the 
whole matter. They had, as he had 
pointed out, their Local Boards, which 
were to be the new District Councils, and 
they were based on the old principle of 
the Constitution—narely, representa- 
tion according to taxation. It was pro- 
posed by the Bill, with great show, 
that the new scheme should be built 
upon a popular basis—nay, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had even used 
the phrase that this was to be an “en- 
franchising Bill.” Well, was this an 
enfranchising Bill? He challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman, or any hon. 
Gentleman, to tell him one single in- 
dividual who would be admitted to the 
franchise under the Bill who was not 
already entitled to a vete in every 
branch of our municipal life — for 
our Municipal Corporations, our Local 
Boards of Health, or our Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities. Everybody who paid 
rates, whether the amount were small 
or great, and whether he paid them 
in fact or constructively in point 
of law—which was not paying them 
at all—[{Zaughter}|—yes; by paying 
a weekly rent, where the landlord was 
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called upon to pay the taxes. In every 
case of that kind, at the present time, 
every man who paid a weekly rent of a 
mere room was entitled to vote at all 
elections, whether for Municipal Oor- 
porations, Local Boards, or Rural Sani- 
tary Authorities. Then, he wanted to 
ask, where was the extension of the 
franchise and the enlargement of the 
basis of our local government legislation ? 
He failed to see it. There was nothing 
of the kind in the Bill; but he would 
tell them what there was. There was a 
disfranchisement of those who paid the 
rates. Under the present system they 
had the practice of voting according to 
the rates paid. A man who was essessed 
to the extent of £50 had one vote; a man 
who was assessed for a second £50 had 
a second vote, and for every additional 
£50 a further vote up to £250. In that 
way they had taxation and representa- 
tion going together. They had repre- 
sentation in proportion to taxation. He 
ventured to submit to the House that 
that system was perfectly fair, and that 
no honourable or honest working man 
could object to it. He had never yet 
heard the slightest objection on the part 
of any working man to that principle, 
because he had not yet discovered that 
working men were at all anxious to 
over-reach their neighbours and obtain 
more power than they possessed at pre- 
sent. He wished to know why, when 
the principle of our Constitution was 
that taxation and representation should 
go together—why, when the principle 
was a vote for every £50 of rating, a 
man who got to the second £50 was not 
to have a second vote? He could see 
no principle in that. He should like to 
quote to the House an authority on that 
point, and it was one which he thought 
would be recognized by both sides of 
the House. John Stuart Mill, the 
venerable and eminent Radical philoso- 
pher, had laid it down— 

‘‘ That representation should be co-extensive 
with taxation, not stopping short of it, but also 
not going beyond it, was in accordance with 
the theory of British Institutions.’’ 
Commenting upon that, he (Mr. Am- 
brose) would say that when they 
destroyed, as they proposed to destroy, 
by this Bill the vote of the man who 
paid rates on a second or third £50, 
they tovk from him a part of his right 
—they enabled the man who paid rates 
only in respect of a sum under £50—it 
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might be upon an assessment of £10— 
to vote with as much power as the man 
who was assessed at £100. Mr. John 
Stuart Mill went on to say that there 
were the same strong reasons for a 
plurality of votes. But these were not 
the only points the Bill dealt with. 
Everybody knew that if there was one 
class of our community interested in our 
rural districts more than another, - 
ticularly in the rates of those districts, 
it was the owners of property, because it 
was possible to have the inhabitants of 
a district actually driven out of that 
district by excessive rates. Cases of 
that kind had occurred within his own 
experie ‘ce, and he was sure that they 
had also occurred within the experience 
of other hon. Members; yet, would the 
House believe it, that though the rates 
would be paid by the owners, and 
though owners of the present time 
were entitled to vote at the election of 
the bodies levying the rates, yet, under 
this enfranchising Bill, the Govern- 
ment deprived the owners of any 
vote whatever? He did not call that 
enfranchisement, but disfranchisement. 
It was a thing for which the country 
had not been prepared—namely, to find 
that this Bill, instead of being an 
enfranchising Bill, was a disfran- 
chising Bill. And there was another 
matter still stronger in :egard to owners, 
and it was this. If the Local Autho- 
rities tuok it into their heads that 
the sewers were not right, they had 
power to see them put right at the 
expense of the owners. What was the 
result? Why, in many instances, they 
had had Local Boerds exercising powers 
of that kind most arbitrarily, and when 
questions had been raised about these 
things before the Courts of Law, the 
answers had been that the owners were 
represented on the Local Boards, be- 
cause they had the power of voting. 
The Legislature had intended to give 
owners representation in that way. 
But, under this Bill, an owner might be 
subjected to all these expenses, and toa 
fine of any sum from £50 to £2,000, in 
respect of paving and sewering the 
streets, when such works were not 
required at all, merely by reason of the 
action of the Local Councils, in the elec- 
tion of which he had no power what- 
ever. He (Mr. Ambrose) ventured to 


say that that was not the true principle 
If they were going to 
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reform and improve their Local Govern- 
ment, they ought to have something 
more fair than that. He knew it was 
‘said—‘‘ Well, but you have done this in 
elections for Members of Parliament.” 
Yes, but the question was wholly 
different in cunnection with those elec- 
tions. In Parliamentary elections 
questions of life and death arose, ques- 
tions of liberty, and questions of the 
highest importance affecting the future 
of the country, and if he was told that 
the principle had been applied satisfac- 
torily in the case of the boroughs, he 
would remind the House of the state- 
ment in regard to this matter by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), who had pointed out, in regard 
to the expenses of administration, that in 
the Municipal Corporations where they 
had the system of one man one vote, 
the increase during the past 30 years 
had heen 67 per cent, whilst in other 
towns it had been 59 per cent, and in 
the rural districts, where there was a 
plurality of votes, it was only 12 and 11 
per cent. When they came to the 
Boards of Guardians, they found that the 
rating had decreased considerably, 
whilst no one had ventured to assert 
that the administration of the Poor Law 
had been in any way defective. He 
had thought it necessary to make these 
observations. He apologized to the 
House if he had spoken at undue 
length. He had done his best to cur- 
tail his observations; but he did feel 
that it was of the highest importance 
that our Local Government Boards 
should be placed upon a sound basis. 
He warned the House that if they 
altered the existing system, making the 
Local Government franchise the same 
as the Parliamentary franchise, practi- 
cally they would be introducing politics 
into our Local Government system, so 
that when they had a crisis in a Liberal 
Government there would be at least an 
interference with the administration of 
Local Government affairs, and the whole 
state and condition and satisfactory cha- 
racter of the management which had 
hitherto been adopted would be altered. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
It is really almost refreshing in the 
course of this protracted debate to have 
heard for once a speech which. goes root 
and branch against the Bill, condemn- 
ing it stock, lock, and barrel. I think 
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we may all of us take credit for the 
character of this debate. I have never 
known a debate upon a great public 
question which has been upon the whole 
conducted jn a manner so free from any- 
thing like factious or Party spirit. 
There have been, as the hon. Member 
for the Saffron Walden Division of 
Essex (Mr. Herbert Gardner) has said, 
only two remarkable exceptions, and 
they both came from the same locality. 
They hail from the latitude of Birming- 
ham ; and there has been thunder lately 
in that particular locality which seems 
to have turned the milk rather sour. 
We have had every kind of question 
lugged into this debate. We have had 
the Irish Question andthe Unionists and 
everything which has nothing whatever 
to do with the subject under discussion. 
There was an attempt—I do not know 
for what reason—to import into this 
debate the bitterest elements of Party 
controversy. I think that is to be re- 
gretted. I donot complain at all that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
should have pronounced a panegyric 
upon the measure of the Government. 
That is easy to be understood ; indeed, 
it was natural, because he explained to 
the House that the plan was his own. 
I have observed that my right hon. 
Friend is always given to the most un- 
bounded admiration of the plans which 
he himself has originated, and the most 
unbounded criticism of the plans of 
anybody else. He said that three years 
ago it was his duty to propose a Bill. 
He said his own draft was, in its main 
principle, in entire agreement with the 
Government Bill. Then the Govern- 
ment Bill is a mirror in which he sees 
his own face, and, seeing his own face, 
he naturally falls down and worships it. 
There are some defects, it is true, in the 
Bill, but then I suppose they are only 
due to flaws in the mirror. My right 
hon. Friend did, indeed, criticize the Bill 
on as many points as it has been criti- 
cized by hon. Members on these Benches, 
but perhaps not on so many points as it 
has been criticized on the Government 
Benches. But that, he thinks, is his 
exclusive privilege. He may say what 
he likes about the Bill, but we are to 
say nothing. He condemns everybody 
who spoke before him, and after he has 
himself spoken he disappears, but his 
henchman js left behind to denounce 
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everybody who may speak after him. 
All is faction that is opposed to a Bill 
which has been adapted to his own 
model. We are accustomed to that sort 
of thing. His relations to the Govern- 
ment are of a conjugal character, and a 
man very often thinks himself at liberty 
to find fault with his own wife when he 
allows nobody else to do so. I leave 
him to settle that with the Government. 
T have no right to complain of his atti- 
tude towards the Government ; they are 
his plagiarists, but he has forgiven them; 
but he falls foul of us. He administers 
his doses in different degrees. It is 
always treacle for the Government, 
pepper for the Liberals, but he gives the 
sourest vinegar to the Radicals. We 
have heard recently of the diplomacy 
the right hon. Gentleman has shown on 
the other side of the Atlantic, but I am 
sorry he has left those great qualities 
behind him there. It reminds me of 
what was said of the witches and the 
warlocks of old—when they crossed the 
water their powers of enchantment 
ceased. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would only apply to us the qualities 
which he exhibited elsewhere, I think 
he would be more successful in carrying 
out the object he seeks to attain. But 
what is the head and front of our 
offending? He says that some years 
ago we overlaid that promising infant, 
his draft Bill, and it never came to the 
birth. Well, as this has something in 
connection with the Irish Question, I 
think that that is permissible. But he 
says that this celebrated draft Bill was 
never completed or submitted to the 
House because the Government of the 
day thought it right to throw it aside 
with other items in order to take up the 
new programme on which the country 
had never been consulted. Now that is 
our fault. Weruined that embryo mea- 
sure because we took up the Irish 
Question, and that is the crime which 
he lays to ourcharge. He is never tired 
of repeating it. I should like to know 
who was the man of all others who in- 
sisted that the settlement of the Irish 
Question should be advanced before any 
other question. He was the man who 
in 1885, when my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) was out of Office, proclaimed 
throughout the country that so bad was the 
local—aye, the Imperial—Government 
of Ireland that the duty of the new 
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Parliament was to undertake the reform 
of that government. We all remember 
the speeches about Austria in Italy and 
Russia in Poland. What was that for? 
That was not all. He took part in 
turning out the Government of Lord 
Salisbury, knowing that it was to make 
place for a Government which would 
settle the Irish Question, the first and 
foremost of all questions. He actually 
addressed his own constituents, and he 
told them that he was at the head of the 
Local Government Board. [An hon. 
MemBeER: Question!] We have been 
attacked by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, and now we are 
not to speak; our mouths are to be 
shut if we say a word in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman. I claim 
the right to show what our reply is. 
The right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham took Office, and he said he was 
the head of the Local Government Board, 
and he hoped tointroducea Local Govern- 
ment Bill. He said he was a Member 
of that Go- rnment, and he was more 
in agreement with his Colleagues in that 
Government than they had been with 
the Gentlemen who had been unable to 
support my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone)—he 
meant my noble Friend the Member for 
Rossendale (The Marquess of Harting- 
ton) and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen)—and that the result of 
the General Election in Ireland had 
made it imperative that the attention of 
Parliament should be directed to the 
state of that country He spoke of its 
unsatisfactory conditiun, and he said— 
“ He was convinced that it would be neces- 
sary to concede to the Irish people much more 
extended control of their own domestic busi- 
ness.”’ 
And this is the Gentleman who comes 
forward and charges us with having set 
aside Local Government in order to take 
up the Irish Question. But it is not we 
on this Bench who are the great sinners ; 
it is those Radicals below the Gangway 
that he falls foul of, the hon. Member 
for West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) in 
particular, and he says that these 
Radicals actually had the audacity to 
hold a meeting to consider this Bill. 
That was one of their great offences. 
Just fancy the Radicals desiring to have 
an opinion of their own. We have 


heard before of Liberal Unionists meet- 
ing in Devonshire House to tell the Go- 
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vernment what to do when Bills were 
introduced, but for the Radicals to meet 
in the National Liberal Club, that is a 
terrible thing indeed; it is a thing 
which ought not to be permitted; and 
so he said, in original and elegant 
language, ‘‘The tail wags the dog.” 
Yes; but if it happens to bea high-bred 
tail from Devonshire House there is no 
objection at all on the part of the dog; 
that is all right; but as for the Radical 
tail—a low Radical tail—that is most 
deplorable. Yet I do remember that in 
the days of old, in the golden age of 
Parliamentary life, there was a tail, a 
Radical tail, below the Gangway, which 
used very rudely to wag the dog upon 
these Benches. That poor dog was my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale. Then he was declared to be de- 

osed ; he was told that he was ‘‘the 
ate leader’ ; and yet we are reminded 
of the tail wagging the dog. What 
have the poor Radicals done? They 
have demanded that there should be a 
full discussion of the Bill. And here I 
feel bound to say that the Government 
have been much more reasonable in the 
matter than their Allies. I have no right 
to complain of their conduct; they have 
felt the responsibility of men who are 
in charge of an important measure; 
they know perfectly well that a measure 
of this kind must he and ought to be 
fully discussed. Something has been 
said of the Amendments put down to 
the second reading of this Bill. Why, 
it is one of the best understood proceed- 
ings in Parliament to put down Amend- 
ments in this way by Members who 
desire to call attention to a particular 

int in order to have the attention of 

arliament fixed upon it. That does 
not involve, and even it is not intended 
to do, any injury to the Bill or to destroy 
it. The hon. Member for Eye (Mr. 
Stevenson) has been attacked most un- 
justly on that point. He was perfectly 
entitled to fix attention on a particular 
part of the Bill to which he attached 
special importance. But, Sir, according 
to your ruling, if this Amendment had 
been pressed, the debate would have been 
confined and restricted to that particular 
point, and not desiring so to restrict it 
and the liberty of Members, it was not 
pressed. My hon. Friend spoke on the 
point to which he attached particular 
importance. Therefore I, for my part, 
contrast the course which the right hon. 
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Gentleman in charge of this Bill has 
taken with that of these champions who 
have infused a Party bitterness into it— 
a bitterness, however, which has been 
confined to only two Members. I hope 
I may say only two Members ; I hope I 
shall not have to add the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I have been told—the 
paper yesterday contained no less than 
six important speeches—that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was extremely 
wrath at the protracted debate on this 
subject—that he said the debate was a 
great sham, that nobody attended it, and 
that nobody said anything worth listen- 
ing to. 1 do not share that opinion. 
He knows a great deal more than I do; 
he has nothing to learn from any debate 
in the House of Commons. I well re- 
member an observation of Lord Beacons- 
field. He said—‘ I never understand a 
great subject which is brought forward 
until I have heard a long debate upon 
it in the House of Commons.” And I 
will say a more instructive debate than 
that which we have listened to on this 
Bill, I have not heard for many days. I 
have heard Gentlemen speak whoare tho- 
roughly acquainted with the subject, and 
their speeches have been of the greatest 
advantage and utility toMembers of this 
House and persons out of this House. 
Now, it is said that after a long debate 
you do not mean to throw out the Bill. 
On the second reading of a Bill it is the 
province of Parliament to make itself 
acquainted and to make the country ac- 
quainted with the great subjects which 
such a Bill as this includes, and to call 
attention to these points. It is said, 
Why not wait until ‘you come to the 
Committee? But then the mind of the 
House and the country is not prepared 
for these points when they arrive. Now, 
this Statute has illustrated that very 
well. There are a great number in this 
Bill of very important principles. The 
attention of the country and the House 
has been called by various Members to 
the importance of these points, and I 
believe when they come on in Committee 
it will be a great advantage to have had 
illustrations of these points. Now, take, 
for instance, the question of the police. 
I do not wish at this stage of the Bill to 
express any very decisive opinion upon 
this subject. We have heard opinions 
on the one hand that they should be left 
entirely to the magistrates, and on the 
other that they should te left entirely to 
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the County Councils. We had an opi- 
nion on this subject expressed by the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, who said that he was in favour of 
giving the control entirely to the County 
Councils; and he added these remark- 
able words. He said— 


“*T am in favour of giving the control—that 
is, the absolute cent the police to the 

pularly elected bodies in Ireland as well asin 
England. I believe the adoption of such a 
course would have a good effect, and that the 
responsibility we should thereby throw upon 
elected bodies would conduce to good order and 
peace in Ireland.” 


Well, it was quite worth while that he 
should make his speech in order to utter 
that sentiment. ell, I think I traced 
something of the earlier manner of the 
right hon. Gentleman in these senti- 
ments, and I think we may contrast 
them with the declaration of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that Ireland can- 
not have any form of Local Government 
at all until a condition prevails very 
different from that which now exists in 
Ireland. I call attention to that opi- 
nion expressed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, because I 
confess I am utterly unable to under- 
stand how a statesman who entertains 
the opinion expressed in that sentence 
can support and maintain the present 
system of government in Ireland. Now, 
as regards this Bill, with the exception 
of the last speaker, everybody approves 
of the popular franchise which the Go- 
vernment have given. That isthe great 
and central merit of the Bill. I hope it 
is not guing to be tampered with in 
Committee. I believe it is important 
not only in itself, but for the effect upon 
other franchises. I think if it establishes 
this popular democratic franchise you 
will be utterly unable to maintain the 
limited and indefensible franchise for 
the Poor Law Guardians and the other 
parts of Local Government. I would 
especially call attention to this matter, 
because there have been requests made 
that the register of the county should be 
adopted instead of having a separate 
register for the County Councils. But I 
warn Gentlemen of one of the conse- 
quences of that, which must be carefully 
considered. It is not the franchise which 
is proposed by the Government in the 
counties. If you are going to introduce 
the county register with the county 
franchise you introduce the property 
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vote, which has been excluded from this 
proposal. Therefore I hope that that 
demand is not intended to affect the 
franchise proposed in this Bill. There 
is another head of this Bill. Of all 
the matters in the Bill there is hardly 
one more important than that which has 
been insisted upon in the very able and 
convincing speech of the hon. Member 
for the Maldon Division of. Essex (Mr. 
C. W. Gray)—namely, the effect of this 
Bill upon outdoor relief. There was also 
a very able speech on the other side of 
the House by the hon. Member for the 
City of Oxford (Mr. A. W. Hall), who 
pointed out, as I think with great effect, 
as one of the weak parts of the Bill, 
that it will have the unintended but, as 
I believe, the indirect effect of putting 
pressure in favour of indoor relief as 
against outdoor relief. Now, I do not 
join altogether with the hon. Member 
for the Ilkeston Division of Derby (Sir 
B. Walter Foster) with regard to the 
Poor Law of this country. I think, on 
the whole, it has been fairly and well 
administered, considering all the diffi- 
cuties of the case. There has been 
struck on the whole, as far as I have 
been able to observe, a fair ratio be- 
tween the amount of outdoor and indoor 
relief. In the country parish in which 
I live there is a small amount of indoor 
relief and not a large amount of outdoor 
relief. But the outdoor relief is greater 
than the indoor, and I believe it is fairly 
and well bestowed. It is bestowed upon 
all industrious people who cannot sup- 
port themselves. It prevents the home 
being broken up, and has great advan- 
tages. I believe it would be a great evil 
if this grant of indoor relief should have 
the effect of compelling people to ga into 
the house. That is one great use ofa 
debate of this kind. It calls attention to 
the operation of the Bill in that respect. 
I am bringing no charge whatever 
against the Government in this matter. 
If the effect—the unexpected effect—of 
the Bill were to put a severe pressure 
upon the poor part of the population to 
go into the house, they would resent the 
operation of the Bill. If the right hon. 
Gentleman who has so ably conducted 
this Bill—and I tender him my acknow- 
ment as to the manner in which he has 
conducted it—if he will allow me to 
make a criticism, I should say it is drawn 
with that complete knowledge which he 
has of the wants of the Metropolis rather 
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than with an experience of the rural dis- | a great central municipality. There are 
tricts. In the great towns, especially in people who live and learn, and it is well 
London, it is indoor relief that mainly | that people are sometimes wiser as they 
prevails, and in the rural districts the | grow older. He was joined by the First 
opposite is the case. This will operate | Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
harshly against the poor of the country, | Hamilton), who advocated the favourite 
because the greater amount of the grant | planofseparateciviccentres. Wehear no 
will go to the towns where indoor relief | more now of Londonasa whole, andof the 
prevails, and a much smaller, where it is | planof separate civic centres having been 
much wanted, to the rural districts, abandoned by the Government. I am 
where outdoor relief prevails. That is | glad of it. I donot reproach them, and 
a matter of great importance. I will | 1 can promise them that I will do allin 
not discuss it at great length ; and it is' my power to support them in the adop- 
one of the points which this debate has | tion of this plan. That, again, is a 
brought out. There is another point— | great topic upon which you cannot say 
that of the selected councillors, whom | that a few days upon the second reading 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- | has been wasted. There is another 
mingham chooses or wishes to have called | subject to which I should like to refer, 
aldermen. I do not care very much |and that is the one which relates to 
what they are called. An alderman by | municipal boroughs. The right hon. 
any other name might smell as sweet. | Gentleman must be aware by this time 
But I do not think the name of alderman | that the municipal boroughs of England 
is a Liberal idea, because we are familiar | do not desire to be mixed up with the 
with the way in which the aldermen | counties in the manner in which this 
sometimes defeat the popular vote, so | Bill proposes to mix them up. It is not 
that when the majority of the Town/only the Representatives of boroughs 
Council exists by a majority of the| sitting on this side of the House who 
people, by the machinery of the alder-| have urged that fact upon him ; it has 
men the minority often prevails. That! been urged upon him with equal force 
is a false principle, and I hope will be| by the Representatives of boroughs sit- 
abandoned in the Bill. There is another | ting on his own side of the House. The 
subject, in itself sufficient to have occu-| right hon. Gentleman has, however, 
pied the whole of a measure, and that is | said—‘ Oh, but the boroughs must bear 
the question of London government.}their share of the county burdens.” 
That question was very ably dealt with | But the right hon. Gentleman has cut 
by my hon. and learned Friend the | the ground from under his own feet in 
Member for Dundee (Mr. J. F. B.| this matter, because he has excluded 
Firth) in a speech full of valuable| Birmingham, Nottingham, London, and 
suggestions. He dealt with it so fully | all the largest boroughs from the opera- 
and so ably, that I will not say much tion of tke Bill in reference to this 
upon London government. It was once | matter, and he now turns round upon 
a favourite study of my own, and if | the middle-sized boroughs and says to 
I were as fond as some people are of | them—“ You must bear your share of 
their draft plans, I might have some the county burdens, which will be 
satisfaction in finding that they have | greatly increased by my excluding from 
been adopted by the Government. | the operation of the measure the larger 
There is an irony of fortune which | boroughs.” Such a view of the subject 
makes it peculiarly appropriate that this is absolutely indefensible, and I am 
plan of London government should be afraid that he will find himself opposed 
proposed by the President of the Local | on this point by a phalanx of borough 
Government Board. When I proposed | Members who will compel him to offer 
a plan for the Government of London, I | them more reasonable terms than those 
was met by an Amendment to the second | contained in the Bill. I know the diffi- 
reading. The person who moved the culty which the right hon. Gentleman 
Amendment was the President of the has to contend with. The right hon. 
Local Government Board, and the object Gentleman says—‘‘It is necessary for 
of that Amendment and of the able me to pay Paul, and therefore I must 
speech made upon that occasion was to rob Peter.” -I have no doubt that Paul 
demonstrate that it was in fact impossible will be satisfied with the right hon. 
that they could treat London as a whole. Gentleman’s proposal, but we who re- 
He objected, he said, to the creation of present Peter must protest against it; 
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and we must ask from the Government 
that these great municipalities, some of 
whom have for centuries, and all for the 
greater part of a century, conducted 
their own municipal government inde- 
pendently of the counties in which they 
are situated, shall not be forced into 
contribution with the counties, but that 
the rates which are collected within their 
own boundaries shall not be given to 
other districts. The last subject to 
which I shall allude, is, perhaps the most 
important—it is that which relates to 
licensing. I fully admit the difficulty 
and the importance of that {subject. It 
has been said that the weupennl of the 
Government embraces the principle of 
Local Option. Fora good many years 
I have advocated the cause of Local 
Option, and, therefore, I am perfectly 
willing to support its principle. From 
the speech which Lord Salisbury de- 
livered the other day we might fancy 
that he also had been in favour of Local 
Option for a long time; but we cannot 
forget that in the Parliament that was 
dissolved in 1885, whenever Local 
Option was proposed to be granted, the 
Tory Party as a body—I do not say as 
a whole—were opposed to it, and that it 
was resisted in every form, especially 
by the then Sir Richard Cross, who, 
when Sunday Closing Bills for Corn- 
wall and Durham were before the House, 





same thing was said by Lord Salisbury, 
although not quite so frankly. The 
Local Option contained in this Bill is a 
sort of Free Trade Protection; it is a 
declaration in favour of free imports 
coupled with prohibitory duties. That 
is the sort of way in which Local Option 
is dealt with in this Bill. You have 
conferred upon you the Local Option 
to close public-houses, but the penalty 
upon the exercise of the option is so 
great that you will not be able to exer- 
cise your power. Then we are warned 
by the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham to accept this solution of the tem- 
se question. I really thought in 
ormer days that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was on our side on this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has 
charge of this Bill says that the Church 
of England Temperance Society approves 
of this Bill. 

Tse PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirontre) 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): What 

said was, that the hon. Member for 
Manchester (ir William Houldsworth), 
who was a prominent Member of that 
association, approved of the main prin- 
ciples of the Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Well, 
I can tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
I had a telegram yesterday from the 
conference of the society to the effect 


did his best to throw them out, on the| that the compensation clauses of the 


ground that we ought to have the same 
law for the whole country. However, 
the year 1885 brought about a partial 
conversion of the Tory Party on this 
question, and now a great authority, 
the noble Lord the Member for Padding- 
ton (Lord Randolph Churchill) has told 
us that Local Option is embalmed in 
this Bill. No doubt that may be so, 
but there is a preliminary process to 
embalming. Before a body can be em- 
balmed it must be eviseerated. That is 
exactly what has been done with Local 
Option in this Bill. The noble Lord, 
with a frankness which I may almost 
call cynicism, says he would have and 
he would not have Local Option—that 
he would have it in theory but not in 
practice; and he pointed out that the 
compensation clauses would so frighten 
the ratepayers that they would not dare 
to withhold the licences, and that they 
would consequently never exercise the 
power of Local Option which it is pro- 
posed to confer upon them. And the 





Bill had been rejected by a majority of 
five to one; and I presume that the hon. 
Member referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman was the ‘‘one.” I hope that 
the Church of England Temperance 
Society has not taken the view hold by 
the hon. Member, or else it is scarcely 
likely to maintain itsinfluence. In my. 
opinion the proposal of the Government, 
in spite of the Bill embracing the prin- 
ciple of Local Option, will leave us much 
worse off than we are at present. I 
should like to state my reasons for that 
belief. The right hor. Member for 
West Birmingham told us that more 
than one Government had beer advised 
that the publicans had a vested interest 
in their licences. All I can say is that 
no Government with which I was con- 
nected had ever such advice given to 
them. Certainly, Mr. Bruce, the first 
Lord Aberdare, did not hold that opi- 
nion when he proposed to give the pub- 
licans a vested interest for 10 years in 
their licences. I undertake to say that 
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the Solicitor General can point to no 
opinion given to any Government in the 
sense that he gave it the other night. 
The present Government have also a 
Unionist Law Officer, and I should like 
to hear him on the subject. I should 
like to know when the Solicitor General 
arrived at his present opinion on the 
matter. I am going to tell him when he 
did not hold that opinion; afterwards 
he shall tell me when he did. In 1883 
the Solicitor General, in demurring to a 
statement I made, said that the magis- 
trates had no absolute discretion to 
withhold the licences, because they were 
bound to take into consideration the 
wants of the neighbourhood. That was 
different from saying that there was 
something personal to the holder of the 
licence. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Orarke) (Plymouth) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking as Home 
Secretary in 1883, said that magistrates 
had absolute discretion to refuse the 
grant of a licence, and that opinion 
he (Sir Edward Clarke) then challenged. 
The opinion as to vested interests now 
held was given by the Attorney General 
and himself in the early part of last 

ear. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: That 
is exactly what I said. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not then say any- 
thing about the personal conduct of the 
holder of the licence, and, therefore, the 
Solicitor General could not then have 
held the opinion he now holds. 

Srk EDWARD CLARKE: I beg 
your pardon. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had then 
formed such an opinion, he had reserved 
it for the present Government to sug- 
gest. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, who 
had a Draft Bill on this subject, does 
not tell us that it contained Compensa- 
tion Clauses. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): I never was chal- 
lenged on the subject, but if the right 
hon. Gentleman now challenges me I 
will tell him that it did contain Com- 
pensation Clauses. The Bill is in print, 
and I can show it to the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Bill contained a clause 
for compensating the publican whose 
licence was removed without fault on 
his part. 
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Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
have got an answer. I assure my right 
hon. Friend that I should be very glad 
to see the Bill, but neither I nor any of 
his Colleagues saw that Bill nor any of 
its clauses. 

Me. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
The Bill was never shown to the Oabinet. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: We 
never did see it. Well, then, it must 
have been very personal to my right 
hon. Friend, because it was in exact 
contravention of what he said when 
challenged on that subject. I have seen 
it stated in the newspapers that we have 
changed our views upon the subject of 
compensation. That is entirely untrue. 
The Government which was in Office in 
1883 had to deal with this question, and 
they dealt with it as a Cabinet question. 
It fell to me to make the statement on 
behalf of the Government, and I then 
said that there was an unquestionable 
power in the magistrates—a discretion, 
no doubt, judicially exercised, but not 
confined to the personal conduct of the 
holder of the licence —to refuse -the 
renewal of the licences without any 
reference to compensation whatever. 
That was the solemn declaration made 
upon deliberate consideration of the Go- 
vernment of which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham and 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) were Members. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian got up in the course of the 
debate to give to that statement his own 
authority. That was the position of 
the question in 1883, and that was the 
position to which we have ever since 
adhered. The Solicitor General has 
undertaken to rest this question of com- 
pensation upon vested interest. 

Sir EDWARD CLARKE: Not en- 

tirely. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
his strongest ground. Is it true? Itis 
thus clearly stated in Mr. Pattison’s 
book on the Licensing Laws— 

“* The joint effect of this section of the Act 
of 1874, Sec. 26 (the section referred to by the 
Solicitor General) has not cut down the abso- 
lute discretion of the Justices to refuse the 
renewal of a licence.” 


The Solicitor General has made a new 
discovery in law, in which, however, he 
is entirely at variance with Mr. Justice 
Lush. I leave the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to the glory of his diecovery ; 
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but for myself—malo errare cum Lushe. 


As the matter is going to be decided by! 


the Court of Queen’s Bench, I will not 
have the presumption to express any 
opinion upon it. If the Solicitor General 
is right, he will haveall the glory of his 
discovery ; but if he is wrong, I think 
he will be in a rather unfortunate posi- 
tion. What isthe effect of this doctrine 
of vested interest which the Government 
desire to hang round the neck of this 
nation? Why, it means £100,000,000. 
Hundreds of millions of pounds. There 
are, I believe, 189,000 licensed houses. 
Will anybody say that the average 
public- house would not be worth £1,000? 
If you once pass these Compensation 
Clauses, you never can do anything in 
the future in the direction of tempe- 
rance. You are much better off as you 
are now. You have only got to con- 
vert the Justices of England with their 
present jurisdiction. They have the 
power if they will only exercise it, and 
I am happy to think that day by day 
they are doing their duty in this respect 
more than they have done it in the past, 
for it is in consequence of the laches of 
the Justices in giving licences in excess, 
and in refusing to take them away 
when there were more than enough, 
that we have found ourselves in our 
present position. But if you give these 
Compensation Clauses you will, it is 
true, place this power nominally in the 
hands of the County Council, but you 
will place it under conditions in which 
it will be impossible that it will ever 
be effectually administered, and I do 
hope that the Liberal Party will adhere 
to the course which the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1883, upon careful conside- 
ration, adopted, and support Local Op- 
tion without the Compensation Clauses. 
Apart from the question of law with 
regard to the vested interests of the 
publican which the Solicitor General 
has raised, is the doctrine of what is 
called the equity of the case. It may 
be that these people have not a strict 
legal claim, but it is said that they have 
an equity which you cannot refuse to 
recognize. It is very curious that 
within the last few months a very im- 


portant pronouncement has been made | 


on this subject—namely, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In the Con- 
stitution of the United States there is a 
provision that any infringement of pro- 
perty by a State Law is unconstitutional 
and may be set aside. 
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| “No State shall make or enforce any law 


which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of any citizen of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law.” 


Therefore, if a law is made which attacks 


| property it will be set aside as unconsti- 


tutional. In the State of Arkansas a 


| law has recently been passed abolishing 


licensing and public-houses altogether, 
and certain persons thereby affected ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court to get a 
direction that the law was unconstitu- 
tional as oeing an infringement of their 
rights of property. The subject of com- 
pensation was fully considered, and in 
an elaborate judgment the Court laid it 
down that— 

‘‘The power which the State has of pro- 

hibiting such use by individuals of their pro- 
perty as will be prejudicial to the health and 
morals or the safety of the public is not, and, 
consistently with the existence and safety of 
organized society, cannot be burdened with the 
condition that the State must compensate such 
individual owners for pecuniary losses they 
may sustain by reason of their not being per- 
mitted, by a noxious use of their property, to 
inflict injury on the commuuity.”’ 
That is the view of the Supreme Court, 
and I hope that Parliament will adopt 
the view thus expressed. The Court 
regards, and we regard, public-houses 
as being in certain cases an evil, and 
the principle laid down in this judicial 
judgment is sound, and, I think, should 
be adopted by us. This matter is, I 
consider, the most important in this 
Bill. I desire, as I have always desired, 
that the localities should have the con- 
trol of this matter; but I do hope that 
this House will not allow such control 
to be hampered and burdened by a pro- 
vision such as this as to compensation, 
which would render it illusory and 
practically nullify its effect. I have 
desired in the observations I have made 
to show that there are in this Bill many 
points which will require careful con- 
sideration. I do not think that the 
debate we have had has been super- 
fluous. On the contrary, it has thrown 
a great deal of light on several points 
of importance. We may now, however, 
allow the Bill to go into Committee, 
where we shall be able to address our- 
selves to the important questions which 
it raises. 

Tur CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzen) (St, George’s, 
Hanover Square): The hour at which I 
rise to make a few observations at the 

conclusion of this debate effectually com- 
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pels me to carry out the suggestion 
made at an earlier period of the debate 
that speakers should study brevity. I 
regret that the lack of time at my dis- 
posal robs me of the opportunity of 

aying the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) as many compliments as I should 
otherwise wish to pay him. I should 
desire, in the first place, to compliment 
him on the edifying example which he 
has set in abstaining from entering into 
Party polities. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: [have 
said nothing against the Party to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belongs. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I must compliment 
him upon refraining from that line of 
controversy in which he so much excels, 
and in which I think he very greatly 
delights. As far as the Government 
is concerned, we have very little to con:- 
_ of in the tone of the right hon. 

entleman. He attributes to me great 
wrath at the length of this debate. He 
has apparently treated me as I have 
latterly been compelled to treat him. 
He has been unable to read my speeches 
as I have been unable to read his. I 
expressed no wrath whatever ; I merely 
gave expression—and I hope a perfectly 
genial expression—to some amazement 
which I felt at what I believed to be the 
change from the original attitude taken 
up by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite towards this Bill. £ agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that some ad- 
vantage has been derived from this 
debate. We have received some valuable 
suggestions, and whether they could as 
effectually have been made in three 
nights as in six is a question that I shall 
not pursue very closely. Light has been 
thrown, we admit, on several points by 
the discussion that has taken place ; and, 
in answer to the appeal made at an 
earlier period of this evening by an 
hon. Member opposite, I can assure him 
that the Government will be prepared to 
listen to suggestions in a friendly spirit, 
and with the same absence of Party spirit 
which has, I admit, mainly characterized 
this debate. With regard to the subject 
of licences, the right hon. Gentleman 
addressed some autobiographical ques- 
tions to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke), and asked him as to the date 
when he held particular views. I should 
now like to say a few words as to the 
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present views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself as compared with those 
held in a former Parliament by the hon. 
Member for Oxford with regard to the 
question of licensing. There is no time 
to inquire into the biography of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but 1 should like 
to ask him when he adopted the views 
on this subject which he has with so 
much unction placed before the House 
this evening ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT : When 
I became Home Secretary. 

Mr. GOSOHEN : When Member for 
Oxford the right hon. Gentleman held 
very different views. It is not for me to 
follow so great a lawyer with regard to 
the legal aspect of the case; but it is 
extremely interesting to note that it was 
not when the right hon. Gentleman was 
orcupying a legal position as Solicitor 
Gereral that he held these views, but 

aen he had dropped the lawyer and 
bacome Home Secretary. But, it is true, 
the question of compensation is not a 
lawyex’s question merely. I am not sure 
that it can even be decided definitively by 
the tribunal which is now considering it. 
It is a question which has to be decided 
by the equities of the case. These were 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) in 1880— 


‘“*T should have been better pleased with the 
matter of the Resolution if my hon. Friend had 
included in it some reference to the principle of 
equitable compensation.”’ 


Mx. W. E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) : I myself am not conscious 
of any change of opinion between 1880 
and 1883; but, of course, I cannot now 
enter into details. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right hon. 
Friend is not conscious of any change of 
opinion ; therefore, I trust that the opi- 
nion of 1880 may still be quoted as the 
authoritative opinion of my right hon. 
Friend. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
tinued— 

“T do not want my hon. Friend to commit 
himself upon that point; but I want a frank 
recognition of the principle that we are not 
to deny to publicans, as a class, the benefits of 
equal treatment because we think their trade is 
at so many points in contact with, and even 
sometimes productive of, great public mischief. 
Considering the legislative title they have ac- 
quired, and the recognition of their position in 
the proceedings of this House for a long series 
of years, they ought not to be placed at a dis- 
advantage on account of the particular impres- 
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sion we may entertain.”’--(3 Hansard, [253] 
363.) 
These were the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I do not think that they 
can be set aside by a decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, because the 
case does not rest upon the legal decision 
of a Court, but upon what my right hon. 
Friend calls the “ equities.” I will not 
follow the right hon. Member for Derby 
into his statistics as to the enormous 
number of millions that would be re- 
quired for compensation, because he 
estimated that all the property of ail 
the publicans would be taken from 
them. What a change from the time 
when the right hon. Member only 
wished to curtail by one or two the 
number of hours during which public- 
houses should remain open. The 
change is remarkable; and I suppose 
it shows the truth of the statement 
of my right hon. Friend that we grow 
wiser as we grow older. I trust that I 
have shown that there is high authority 
for awarding equitable treatment to the 
great interest whose title was recognized 
in the quotation I have cited from the 
speech of my right hon. Friend. Now 
Icome to another point. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
considers that in regard to the govern- 
ment of London our Bill precisely re- 
sembles his own, he is perfectly entitled 
to entertain that most satisfactory view 
for his own self-esteem. We do not 
recognize entirely the likeness between 
the two Bills; but we admit that there 
is similarity between the two measures, 
if not to the extent which he claims. 
Speaking generally, I observe that 
the Bill has been attacked rather on 
account of its sins of omission than on 
account of its sins of commission. One 
of the former is the omission of a pro- 
vision for the consolidation of rates and 
the better valuation of property. I can 
assure hon. Members that that matter 
has been considered and embodied in a 
clause which at one time formed a por- 
tion of the Bill itself. We thought, 
however, finally that it would be wiser 
to keep this portion of the reform of 
local government for separate treatment ; 
but we consider ourselves pledged to 
deal with the question, and we shall 
approach it as soon as the time of the 
ouse permits. Another point which 
has been raised has reference to the 
great borrowing powers which have been 
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given to the County Authorities. We 
ave in connection with this matter 
adopted the clause of the Public Health 
Acts; but if it should be thought that 
the powers are too wide our proposal 
will certainly be open to reconsideration 
in Committee. We share to the full the 
anxiety expressed in many quarters that 
this Bill should neither lead to a great 
increase of expenditure nor to any abuse 
of borrowing powers. I do not say that 
there is no danger that the new County 
Authorities may be ambitious and may 
wisk to emulate the munificence or, per- 
haps, extravagance of Municipalities ; 
and it must be the duty of Parliament to 
diminish the risk of expenditure of that 
kind. I am prevented by the limits of 
time from entering upon a most interest- 
ing subject, introduced in one of the 
most striking speeches made in this 
debate—I refer to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Courtney), It is quite impos- 
sible for me to enter upon the subjects 
which formed the staple of his speech— 
namely, the precautions which ought 
to be taken to prevent the swamping of 
minorities. But he also examined the 
financial aspect of the Bill, and expressed 
his disappointment that we had not been 
able to give counties greater power to 
initiate and regulate taxation, and that 
we had not settled more clearly the limits 
between local and Imperial taxation. 
I acknowledge that in this respect our 
scheme is not perfect, and cannot be 
perfect. Among the enormous variety 
of suggestions that have been made with 
regard to the Budget, both Imperial and 
local, there has not been one single sug- 
gestion made in the direction of dis- 
covering any such local taxation as my 
hon. Friend would wish to see placed in 
the hands of the Local Bodies. The 
areas of counties in this country are too 
small; there is too much moving about 
from one county to another, and there 
is too much distribution over various 
counties. You cannot have licences on 
one man raised in one county which will 
not run over other counties. Take such 
a question as the Horse Tax. A man 
living on the boundary may pay his 
licence in one county, but if that were 
exclusively a county licence it would not 
hold good when he crossed the boundary. 
While I perfectly admit that it would be 
more satisfactory if you could give each 
County Authority more discretion as to 
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the imposition of taxes within its own 
area, still I think no suggestions have 
been made which would render it pos- 
sible to do so; and we defend our solu- 
tion as the best that has hitherto been 
made with regard to this complicated 
question. 

Tuer OHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courryey) (Cornwall, Bodmin): I 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that I subsequently claimed, in answer 
to an observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, that I had in my mind 
an extended House Duty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That is, no doubt, a 
valuable suggestion, and my hon. Friend 
will remember that 16 years ago I pro- 
posed to hand over the House Duty to 
the Local Authorities, but it was dis- 
covered that it would be so unequal 
in the different counties that the pro- 
posal did not receive the approval which 
I, as its author, thought it was fairly 
entitled to. I am sure, however, that 
my hon. Friend, if he gives his attention 
to the matter, will be able to supply 
important suggestions in the future. 
This brings me, Sir, to another point on 
which we have been most severely criti- 
cized. Two great criticisms have been 
made against us in this debate. The 
one relates to the parish, and the other 
to our proposal with regard to distribu- 
tion according to indoor pauperism. With 
regard to the parish, it has boen a very 
satisfactory thing to myself personally 
to see that the view I placed before the 
House in the year 1871, that the parish 
should be the unit of local government, 
has been exhumed by hon. Members on 
the other side of the House, and that 
they have discovered thatin the parish lies 
the essence and point of local govern- 
ment reform. It has taken a very long 
time for them to arrive at that conclu- 
sion, for during all the years that have 
— since 1871 nothing has been 

eard of the parish. I have frequently 
read articles and speeches stating that 
the Bill had been drawn on false foun- 
dations ; but I have never met with any 
body of public men who have taken up 
until now the point that the parish ought 
to be the unit of local government re- 
form. The great difficulty which has 
always subsisted in that matter subsists 
now—namely, the difficulty of the vary- 
ing sizes of parishes. It was said you 
would have to amalgamate parishes 
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before you started, and if you began to 
amalgamate parishes you would destroy 
the very local life you wish to create. 
When I heard hon. Members opposite 
making their speeches to-night, it was 
some shes to me to know they were 
plagiarizing the speeches of myself, 
whom they always considered to be a 
reprobato politician. This proposal has 
been my dream, and it has been my wish 
from the very beginning, and I regret the 
difficulties that have been discovered in 
the way. At the same time, we do not 
despair at all that it will be possible 
so to reform the parish that we may 
have more interest infused into local 
life than exists at present. But the 
plan which the present Government 
have pursued is this. We have had to 
create a great structure. We have begun 
at the top instead of at the bottom, and 
just as if we had begun at the bottom we 
could have gone to the top, so having 
begun at the top we can go to the 
bottom, and there is no reason why all 
— of local government should not be 
y degrees reformed. We have admitted 
to local government all ratepayers, and 
we have given as extended a franchise 
as hon. Members opposite could wish to 
see, and having given that extended 
franchise to the County Councils, I am 
surprised to see some hon. Members 
already beginning to depreciate those 
Bodies before they come into existence. 
Do not let it be thought that if we have 
not dealt with the parish we have 
not exactly the same sympathy with 
arish life as the hon. Member for the 
alding Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
alley Stewart) has, who spoke to us 
of all the parish institutions, including 
the cricket club and the provident 
society, and asked us why we did not 
deal with them in the Bill. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART said, he 
did not complain of those institutions 
not being included in the Bill. He only 
referred to them as representative of 
parish life. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In the manly in- 
dignation with which the hon. Member 
spoke the words, no doubt, slipped from 
him—‘“ Why do you not deal with them 
in the Bill.” I can quite understand 
that he did not mean what he said, and 
that the words slipped out in that warmth 
of his which I would wish to emulate 
and with which I sympathize. The real 
way to create parigh life is for every- 
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one to endeavour to create local interest, 
and that is being done with very con- 
siderable success by all classes in the 
different parts of the country. In con- 
clusion, a few words upon the method 
by which we propose to distribute the 
Probate Duty at 4d. per head per diem 
for indoor paupers. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby did us no 
more than justice when he said it was not 
intended by this proposal to put any pres- 
sure upon Boards of Guardians to drive 
people into the workhouse. We had to 
select from various tests. The test of 
population would have left many of the 
poorest parts of the country with less 
assistance than they have hitherto re- 
ceived and are entitled toreceive. If we 
had taken the test of rateable value, 
many districts that are richest would 
have received most money. If we had 
doubled the contribution at present 
given, those that now receive more than 
others would have received still more. 
Accordingly, we selected the method 
proposed as the best solution we could 
find and the least dangerous with re- 
gard to the apportionment of the money. 
We do not believe the contribution will 
have the tendency some hon. Members 
have suggested. After all, there is 
something like local opinion; and we 
do not think this allowance will be suffi- 
cient to induce Boards of Guardians to 
sweep all the paupers they can into the 
workhouse. It would not be possible, 
for the accommodation does not exist ; 
and it would produce results which 
would lead to the intervention of the 
Local Government Board. In the Me- 
tropolis we have had the advantage of 
experience of the Indoor Common Fund, 
which has had a remarkable effect upon 
pauperism. But some rather dangerous 
doctrines have been uttered on the sub- 
ject of outdoor relief. We will do our 
best to remove any controversy as be- 
tween indoor and outdoor pauperism 
from the discussions which are to follow ; 
we will endeavour to see what modifica- 
tions or precautions can be taken to 
remove this difficulty which has struck 
the imagination of hon. Members on both 
sides; but when we hear that going to 
the workhouse offends the amour propre 
of the poor, we must also look to it that 
we do not encourage the belief that 
there is no loss of amour propre in 
the receiving outdoor relief. It is a 
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while the stigma of pauperism ettaches 
to the workhouse it does not attach to 
outdoor relief. It is a doctrine un- 
worthy of the future of the agricultural 
labourer. The assistance which we are 
giving by this Bill would be very soon 
swallowed up if we were to allow out- 
door relief to be looked forward to by 
the agricultural labourer as a natural 
provision involving no stigma of de- 
pendence. The Bill is large enough 
without introducing such a controversy 
as this; therefore we will endeavour to 
find some mode of regulating the contri- 
bution which will not raise this particular 
controversy. As to the fear that Imperial 
politics of a critical nature will be im- 
ported into these assemblies elected on a 
broad suffrage, we believed that there 
is no reason to fear that they will trench 
upon the proper functions of Parliament. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that 
by removing a great portion of our 
administration from Parliament to Local 
Authorities, we are strengthening Con- 
servatism in its truest sense, we are in- 
teresting a large number of people in 
the affairs of the country generally, and 
we shall really strengthen our Imperial 
by giving this broader basis to our 
local institutions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS BILL. 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


[BILL 181.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he would make an appeal to the 
Government to allow some time for the 
consideration of this Bill, which dealt 
with a most important matter in relation 
to the scheme of Local Government, and 
he ventured to think that time given for 
a discussion of the Bill and to elicit in- 
formation would tend to the ultimate 
progress of the Bill. It proposed to set 
up a new register for the counties, and 
there were several hon. Members who 
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desired to know whether it would not be 
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possible to take the existing register 
rather than set up a new annual charge. 
At any rate, seeing that it was nearly 
12 o’clock, there was no opportunity for 
discussion, and it would be altogether 
unusual for the Government to expect 
that the House would be satisfied to pass 
the sec-nd reading without discussion. 
He appealed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury to postpone the second reading, 
and he believed the House would ap- 
or the suggestion made in all good 
aith. 

Taz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrnz) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he thought it was 
understood that the discussion on the 
Bill which had just been read a second 
time included that Bill: It admittedly 
travelled over the ground this Bill occu- 
pied. The two measures were practi- 
cally one in object ; but it was necessary 
to divide them, beeause this second Bill 
must be passed before the first, inas- 
muca as the register would have to be 
prepared, if the County Councils were 
to come into operation in the early part 
of next year. Under the circumstances, 
and seeing that the remarks of hon. 
Members in reference to the cost of the 
register and on any other points were 
such as could more conveniently be dis- 
cussed in Committee, he trusted the 
House would now consent to give the 
Bill a second reading. It could not be 
taken next week, as Government time 
had been apportioned for other Busi- 
ness with which it was necessary to make 
progress. There would be great delay 
and difficulty in giving effect to the con- 
stitution of the County Councils, unless 
ample time were given to complete 
arrangements for bringing the Local 
Government Bill into operation. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) asked 
how the House would be placed should 
there be a desire in Committee to make 
grave alterations, vital changes, in the 
first Bill which would affect the prin- 
ciple of the Electors Bill? Ifthe House 

assed the second reading of the latter 
Bill, it would not be able or might not 
be able to deal with clauses in the prin- 
cipal Bill which affected registration, 
and might involve the reconstruction of 
the whole Electors Bill. It would be 
highly inconvenient, to say the least, 
to be told, when the clauses of the main 
Bill came to be considered, that altera- 
tions could not be made affecting the 
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principle of the Electors Bill which had 
already been to. He would 
ask, would there be left to hon. 
Members absolutely free hands if 
they agreed to this second reading? 
Would they in the least degree be bind- 
ing themselves as to their action in 
Committee on the main Bill in relation 
to clauses dealing with electors? If 
free action were not prejudiced, he 
should not object to the second reading, 
but he thought the debate just closed 
had shown that though no Amendment 
was moved, time was not wasted and the 
ground was considerably cleared. Tho 
question of registration, however, had 
been passed over. He and others were 
anxious to express opinions on the sub- 
ject to which it was not desirable now 
to refer. He desired not to prejudice 
free discussion of one Bill by the fact of 
having agreed in principleto another Bill. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, it 
would be perfectly evident that it would 
be quite impossible to bring the main 
Bill into operation unless the Registra- 
tion Bill were passed, and it was also 
evident that if the main Bill was to be 
brought into operation at the time they 
hoped and anticipated next January, no 
time must be lost in passing this Bill 
so that the register could be made up in 
time for the elections to the Councils to 
take place. All that the House was 
asked to assent to now by the second 
reading was that there shall be a regis- 
ter forthcoming of the electors under 
the main Bill. No one would be de- 
barred from debating the details of that 
registerin Committee by having assented 
to the second reading, nor would any 
one be prejudiced in reference to the 
main Bill. Unless, without delay, the 
House agreed to read the Bill a second 
time, there would not be time to make 
up the register for the main Bill to come 
into operation, but there was no desire 
on the part of the Government to re- 
strain full discussion so far as the regis- 
ter was concerned. He might add that 
it was quite understood that the dis- 
cussion just closed covered the ground 
occupied by both Bills. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he was quite sure there was no de- 
sire to obstruct the progress of the Bill 
or either of the Bills ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman must see that he could not 

















go on with the Registration Bill, and 
make it operative upon the main Bill, 
until it had ‘bean settled what the fran- 
chise was to be. Thus the main Bill 
affected the Registration Bill. He had 
no strong feeling himself on the subject ; 
but if any number of hon. Members de- 
sired to make observations on the sub- 
ject, it might be well for the Govern- 
ment to pay some deference to the wish. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was just 
on that point he made his appeal to hon. 
Members to reserve their observations 
until Committee. This was a Bill of 
machinery only, and to aveid consider- 
able delay, it was necessary now to take 
the second reading. Next week, as he 
had explained, would be occupied with 
other business. 

Sre WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
likeston) suggested that many Members 
on that side were anxious to go into 
the matter very carefully; but if they 
passed the Bill now, they passed a Bill 
to which many hon. Members had given 
little or no attention. They had ziven 
their time to the consideration of the 
larger measure, and they had made the 
discussion as brief as possible, making 
no great demand on the patience of the 
Government. He thought the Govern- 
ment might be fairly asked to extend 
to hon. Members a little time for the 
consideration of the Register upon which 
the Councils would be elected, Surely, 
if it were necessary, provision might be 
made for making the registration a little 
later than ordinary, as when the last 
Reform Act was passed. This was a 
great measure of reform for County Go- 
vernment, and he did not think the ques- 
tion of registration should be hurried 
over at this pace. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, by the indul- 
gence of the House he might be allowed 
to assure hon. Members that after very 
careful consideration and discussion with 
the Parliamentary draftsman, as to the 
time required for preparation, he arrived 
at the conclusion that unless the House 
proceeded with great rapidity with the 
Registration Bill it would be quite im- 
possible to get the register made up in 
timo for the elections. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked, when it was proposed to go 


into Committee on the second Bill? 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he proposed 
the House should go into Committee 
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before taking the same stage of the Bill 
just read a second time. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, surely there would be no 
opportunity of putting the Registration 
Bill in force until the frst Bill was 
through both Houses, and there was 
nothing unreasonable in the request for 
more time. 

Mr. RITCHIE explained that the 
Bill had been drawn separately with the 
view that by the time the other Bill 
passed, the register might be made up 
in preparation for the elections to take 
place in January. This would be im- 
possible, unless the Bill were. proceeded 
with and passed long before. the other 


Bill was through. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH, asking the 


indulgence of the House, said, there 
were certain views on that side as to the 
possibility of proceeding on the existing 
register, but when the House was in 
Committee. and such a change was pro- 
posed, then the Government might say 
it was too late to make the alteration. 
Oa some day next week surely two or 
three hours might be allowed before the 
Budget Bill was passed ; that time would 
probably be sufficient for the purpose. 
It was impossible for the House to 
without consideration the second reading 
of a Bill of this magnitude, throwing on 
the rates an expenditure of £1,500 a 
year on a new register. In the interest 
of the ratepayers, which was the su- 
preme concern of the Government, he 
pleaded for more time. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
only repeat that the Bill merely proviled 
the machinery by which the whole 
scheme could be brought into operation. 
The Committee stage offered every op- 
portunity for such suggestions as the 
hon. Member referred to, and the Go- 
vernment would give them every con- 
sideration then. 

Ma. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he had had some experience of 
registration, its expense and importance, 
and it was imperative that some time 
should be devoted to discussion, even 
though some of the Business ap- 
pointed for next week were post- 


poned. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
had had some personal experience in 
reference to registration, and the ex- 
pense entailed. 


F 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH rose in his place, 
and claimed to move ‘That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

Question, ‘“‘ That the Question be now 
put,”’ put accordingly, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time,’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and commétted 
for Monday next. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS’ ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Brx1 161.) 
(Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Wharton, 
Mr. Curzon, Mr. Dizon, Mr. Mark Stewart.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DUGDALE( Warwickshire, Nun- 
eaton) said, the object of the Bill would 
be apparent to every one who had seen 
it, and would, he thought, meet with 
approval on all sides. He therefore 
hoped the House would take the second 
reading. The object was stated in a 
short memorandum attached to the Bill 
itself, which he would read. It gave 
to Courts of Justice and magistrates 
the option of sending youthful offenders 
brought before them to reformatory 
schools without their first undergoing 
sentence of imprisonment. Provision 
was made for such offenders being tem- 
porarily detained until the reformatory 
school was ready to receive them. The 
Bill was a counterpart of that brought 
in last Session, when, under the per- 
sistent attention of the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork, it eventually died. On this 
oceasion he hoped it would be more for- 
tunate, and that no hon. Member would 
oppose the second reading. It had an ob- 
ject that must commend itself to all. He 
was quite aware that the Home Secre- 
tary was going to bring in a Bill dealing 
with reformatory schools, and if the 
House passed the second reading of the 
present Bill, he would defer the Com- 
mittee stage until after Whitsuntide, 
and if the Government Bill, in the 
meantime, was found to contain pro- 
visions similar to this Bill, he would be 
quite prepared to drop the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Dugdale.) 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) : I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 9th May. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS AOT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brx 164.] 

(Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baird.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he hoped the 
House would devote a few minutes to 
finishing off the Bill. He believed he 
had met all objections by agreeing to 
confine it to burghs, and one or two 
Amendments would be necessary for 
that purpose. The first of these was in 
Clause 3. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
there was one Amendment the right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted to assent 
to, which would come in on page 1, line 
11, after the word ‘‘amendment,”’ the in- 
troduction of the word “ Scotland.” 
The Bill referred to Scotland only, and 
it was desirable that this intention 
should be clearly set out. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, after the word ‘‘amendment,” to 
insert the word ‘‘ Scotland.” —( Mr. F. 8. 
Powell.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, after the word ‘‘ repealed,” to insert 
the words, ‘‘so far as relates to factories 
and workshops situate within burghs.” 
—(Sir George Trevelyan.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BARING (London) : I object to 
further progress with the Bill now. 


Objection being taken, Further Pro- 
ceedings stood adjourned. 
Further Proceedings deferred till 


Tuesday next. 


MOTIONS. 
—og—— 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 1) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “The Tramways 
Act, 1879,’ relating to Barrow-in-Furness 
Tramways, Birmingham and Western Districts 
Tramways, Bradford Corporation Tramways, 
Leeds Corporation Tramways, Newbury and 
Lamborne mway, Pontypridd and Rhondda 
Valley Tramways, and Stratford, Ilford, and 
Romford Tramways, ordered to be brought in 
Sy Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 222. ] 
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FACTORS ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Factors Acts, ordered to 
be 4 in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. William Beckett, Mr. Rathbone, 
Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, and 
Mr. Whitley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 223.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Laws relating to 
Collecting Friendly Societies, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Cameron, 
Dr. Commins, Mr. Whitley, and Mr. Charles 
Wilson. 

sill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 224.} 


EAST INDIA OFFICERS BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Gorst, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to certain Officers in India, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir John Gorst and 

saron Henry de Worms. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 226.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution [April 19] read a second 
time. 


“That, inaddition to the Duties of Customs 
payable on Wine before the twenty-seventh 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, there shall, where the Wine is 
imported in bottles, be levied and charged the 
Duties following (that is to say) :— 

Upon every dozen bottles of Wine— 

£8. a. 

If in imperial half-pint bottles 
or bottles of less capacity .. 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial half-pint bottles 
and not exceeding imperial 
int bottles... .. .. .- 0 2 6 

If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial pint bettles and 
not exceeding imperial quart 
Bottles. 2c. 66 0s 00-08 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial quart bottles 
and not exceeding two im- 
perial quarts.. . 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing two imperial quarts .. 

— (Mr. Jackson.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 

And, Objection being taken, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


01 3 


010 0 


1 0 0 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 


{Aprit 23, 1888} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd April, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buis— Referred to a 
Select Committee—Land Transfer (21). 

Committee — Electric Lighting Act (1882) 
Amendment (38-75). 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works Commission * (62). 


STATE OF IRELAND—BOYCOTTING— 
THE WIDOW AND DAUGHTER OF 
THE LATE JAMES FITZMAURICE, 
LIXNAW, CO. KERRY. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
whose name the following Notice stood 
upon the Paper— 

‘To ask whether it is true that the widow 
and daughter of James Fitzmaurice, who was 
murdered at Lixnaw, county Kerry, and whose 
murderers await execution in Tralee Gaol, are 
being severely boycotted and are obliged to 
have police protection ; whether itis true that 
upon Norah Fitzmaurice, on whose evidence 
the murderers were found guilty, enteri 
chapel on Sunday, 15th April, a person nam 
Dorling, who was secretary to the local branch 
of the National League, signalled to the con- 
gregation to leave, upon which a considerable 
number of the congregation left’ — 
said that it had been his intention to 
bring certain facts under the notice of 
the House; but he saw by the morning 
papers that the local secretary of the 
National League, a person of the name 
of Dorling, to whose action he had in- 
tended to draw their Lordships’ atten- 
tion, had been prosecuted by the Go- 
vernment for using intimidating lan- 
guage towards Norah Fitzmaurice, the 
daughter of the murdered man, and had 
been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, against which 
sentence he had appealed. Although 
his Question related to matters of fact 
and was not directed to the point whe- 
ther those matters were legal or not, 
yet if a discussion were to arise in the 
House at the present moment, it might 
be said that such discussion had preju- 
diced the defence of a man who was 
upon his trial. Therefore, with their 
Lordships’ permission, he would post- 

ne the Question of which he had given 

otice. Of course, on a future occasion, 
as soon as the appeal had been disposed 
of, he should exercise his right of bring- 
ing before the House all the facts of 
the case, which appeared to him to reach 
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issues extending far beyond this murder, 
terrible though the murder was. 


NAVY — DOCK ACCOMMODATION IN 
THE COLONIES AND NAVAL STA- 
TIONS. 

MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
move for Returns of dock accommoda- 
tion in the Colonies and naval stations 
immediately available for the use of 

Her Majesty’s ironclad ships and other 

vessels of war; aud inquiring whether 

it was the intention of the Government to 
acquire any naval stations in lieu of and 
with the same object as Port Hamilton, 
which wasrecently occupied and had since 
been abandoned, said, he need hardly 
explain to the House the importance of 
this question. In the Mediterranean 
the only dock accommodation possessed 
by us was at Malta, and there was 
nothing between that and the Channel 
ports. The four docks at Malta were the 
sole resource for the repair of our ships 
in the Mediterranean. Malta had 
always been considered impregnable, 
but he was present last year, when there 
was a sham attack upon Malta, and he 
thought that the result was to shake 
that feeling of security in the place 
which had previously been felt. The 

first act of an enemy seizing Malta by a 

coup de main would be to disable the 

works. In the Mediterranean they had 

Oyprus, where there was an excellent 

harbour, which might be useful in time 

of war, but there was no dockyard es- 
tablishment. It was the same at Gib- 
raltar. There was no dock at that place, 
and the establishment there seemed 
in other respects inadequate to meet the 
demands of a large fleet engaged in 
warlike operations. The value to the 
country of Gibraltar without the means 
of docking and repairing our first-class 
men-of-war there was, from a naval 

int of view, comparatively small, the 

Lesbour itself being incommodious and 

unsafe. Provided with a large and 

well-defended dock, it would be all 
important. Proceeding eastward at Suez 
there was no establishment —nothing 
to speak of—between Malta and Bom- 
bay, a distance of 4,500 miles. At 

Bombay there were five extensive docks, 

but not exclusively in the hands of the 

Government. He trusted that the docks 

there would be adapted to the use of 

large vessels without delay. Trincoma- 


The Eari of Camperdown 
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lee was practically abandoned and the 
Mauritius docks were in private hands, 
but Lord Brassey stated that. one of 
them might be made available for first- 
class ironclads at an expenditure of 
£50,000. At the Cape the Table Bay 
docks, which were private, were exten- 
sive and adequate but unprotected, and 
the railway connecting Cape Town with 
Simon’s Town, where the Government 
works were situate, was still incomplete. 
Going eastward the next docks were 
to be found at Singapore; these were 
private and not adapted for the larger 
ships, but might be made so by means 
of a Government loan. At Hong Kong 
there was a large private dock, but also 
inadequate for the reception of first-class 
ironclads; but he had heard that a new 
one was opened in January last, and if 
that was so they would be in a better 
position. There were deficiencies in 
the West Indies which should be con- 
sidered by the Government. Attention 
was drawn some time ago to the con- 
struction of a railway between Simon’s 
and Table Bays; but he was not aware 
that it had been ma’'e, and it would be 
very useful in the event of a war. The 
docks in China and Japan hitherto made 
use of would, of course, be closed to us 
in case of war. He sincerely hoped that 
our dockyard accommodation in various 
parts of the world was in a more for- 
ward state than he thought, but it was 
a subject of such importance that he 
was justified in calling attention to it. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 
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‘* Returns of dock accommodation in the Colo- 
nies and naval stations immediately available for 
the use of Her Majesty's ironclad ships and 
other vessels of war; and to inquire whether 
it is the intention of the Government to ac. 
quire any naval station in lieu of and with the 
same object as Port Hamilton, which was 
recently occupied and has since been aban- 
doned.” —( The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE: I hope my 
noble Friend will uot think it necessary 
to press for this Return, for full informa- 
tion with regard to dock accommodation 
in all parts of the globe is already given 
in a work published with the authority 
of the Admiralty called Zhe Dock Book. 
It gives information as to every dock in 
the world, whether belonging to this 
country or to any Foreign Power, with 
the required details as to their capacity. 
He is perfectly correct in the description 
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he has given of the dock accommodation 
in the different parts of the world, and 
I thank him for the private information 
he has given me as to the object of his 
Question. As he told me, he wished to 
know what dock accommodation was 
available for first-class ironclads in ports 
east of the Mediterranean. If I include 
Australia there are 11 docks, nine of 
which are open at present, and the 
remaining two will be completed this 
year. Of these one is at Saigon, belong- 
ing to the French Government; one at 
Nagasaki and one at Tokosuka, belong- 
ing to the Japanese Government; one 
at San Francisco, belonging to the 
United States Government ; one at Hong 
Kong, which is in private hands; and 
six belong to various Colonial Govern- 
ments—namely, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, 
and Esquimault. The noble Viscount 
asked whether access to private docks 
can be assured at all times in case of 
emergency. If by ‘‘emergency” he 
means in time of war, I apprehend the 
captain of a man-of-war would in any 
British port insist upon priority; but, 
at other times, ponte arrangements for 

riority exist only at Hong Kong, 

alifax, and Esquimault. In times of 
— the whole of these docks, whether 

ritish or foreign, are available. The 
noble Viscount then asks for particulars 
of the dock at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a Colonial Government dock, 500ft. 
long, open and available at all times. 
At Hong Kong there is a private dock 
500ft. long, open and available at all 
times. At Bombay a dock is in course 
of construction, and arrangements be- 
tween the Imperial and Indian Govern- 
ments are in progress for increasing the 
size of this dock, so that it will be 
sufficient to accommodate a first-class 
ironclad. In Japan the two docks are 
420ft. and 513ft. in length. They are 
available in time of peace. In Mauritius 
there are three docks—two of 318ft. 
and one of 378ft. These belong to 
private firms. They are open and 
available at all times. At Esquimault 
the dock is 445ft. in length, but an 
additional 30ft. may be obtained by 
shifting the caisson. With regard to 


the dock at Vladivostock it is a floating 
dock, and is formed in sections which 
can be joined together as needed, 
according to the size of the vessel to be 
docked. The main piece or section, 
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called the “ first part,” can lift 1,850 
tons, and it is complete and in workin 
order. The dock when complete wil 
be capable of docking vessels of 8,000 
tons, and the actual lifting power of the 
whole dock is 20,000 tons. Zhe Dock Book 
published by order of the Admiralty is 
complete to December, 1887. ith 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, I do not know whether the noble 
Viscount has read the correspondence 
that passed relative to the retention or 
otherwise of Port Hamilton. Three 
Naval Commanders-in-Chief on theChina 
Station strongly advised its being given 
up. They felt that in the event of war 
a portion of their squadron would have 
to be detached for the protection of that 
island, and that those vesse!s would be 
better employed e:sewhere. The island 
was, therefore, restored to the Corean 
Government under certain conditions, 
and it is not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to acquire any 
other place in lieu of it. 


Motion (by leave of the House) roitth- 
drawn. 


ARMY AND NAVY (COMMUTATION 
OF PENSIONS). 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in moving 
for a Return showing the numbers of 
officers of the Army and Navy respec- 
tively who during the last 15 years had 
commuted their pensions; the Return 
to show the numbers for each year 
separately, and the partial and whole 
commutations to be shown in separate 
columns, said, his object in asking for 
the information was to ascertain the 
extent to which the practice of commuta- 
tion had been carried in view of the 
large number of officers who, having 
commuted their pensions and received a 
lump sum of money, had afterwards 
fallen into the hands of speculators and 
others, and been completely ruined. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 


** Returns showing the number of officers of 
the Army and Navy respectively, who during 
the last fifteen years have commuted their pen- 
sions ; the Return to show the numbers for each 
year separately, and the partial and whole com- 
mutations to be shown in separate columns.’’— 
(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, there 
was no objection on the part of the 
Admiralty to grant the Return. 
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Lorp HARRIS said, he would be 
happy to give the information from the 
War Office if the noble Viscount would 
be satisfied with a Return of commuted 
pensions from the year 1880 inclusive. 
They could not go beyond 1880 without 
complicating the Return with the opera- 
tions consequent on the abolition of pur- 
chase in the Army. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he 
should be happy to change the terms 
of his Motion in the way suggested by 
his noble Friend. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 21.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury), in rising to move that this 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, said, he had some} difficulty in 
introducing the Motion to their Lord- 
ships, as he was not certain in what way 
it was going to be met by his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Herschell). As 
far as his researches extended, he be- 
lieved it was absolutely without pre- 
cedent that a Minister of the Crown in 
charge of a Bill should be refused the 
opportunity of sending that Bill to a 
Select Committee. If, however, he had 
understood him correctly, the noble and 
learned Lord on the Front Opposition 
Bench rather intimated on a former oc- 
casion that he intended to resist the 
Motion for the reference to a Select 
Committee. What had happened hada 
little surprised him, and he thought that 
a Motion should have been made on the 
second reading to reject tho Bill; but 
instead of that being done, criticisms 
had been made on clauses of the Bill. 
The Bill passed through that House 
last Session without any serious objec- 
tion to any principle in it. It was said, 
that the drafting of the Bill was defec- 
tive; if that were so it should be sent 
to a Select Committee, where all points 
could be discussed across the Table, and 
he hoped that his noble and learned 
Friend would assent to that course. He 
believed it would be possible in a Select 
Oommittee to mould the Bill, if objec- 
tionable, into such a form as would pro- 
duce a great improvement with respect 
to the expense, facility, and speed of 
land transfer. There were some who 
took the view that registration should 
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be confined to sales; but if it were so 
confined the result would be simply to 
add one process to the mode in which 
landistransferred. Last yearin ‘‘another 
place” Mr. Fowler thought it necessary 
that ihe Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee of their Lordships; 
and he had received representations to 
the same effect from almost all the law 
societies in the country. He hardly 
thought that the noble and learned 
Lord appreciated the difference between 
the Act of 1875 and the state of things 
now existing in consequence of the 
Settled Land Act and the Conveyancing 
Act. He believed that if the principle 
of compulsory registration both on sale 
and succession were agreed to, a Select 
Committee would be the best body to 
carry that principle into effect. Some 
noble Lords had been prejudiced by pre- 
vious attempts at legislation in this 
direction. He believed one cause which 
had prevented the success of those 
efforts had been undue timidity in 
shortening the period for showing a 
good title. He was extremely anxious 
that the Act when passed should not be 
a mere barren addition to the Statute 
Book. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee.”—( 7he Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Lorp HERSOHELL said, that he 
had not the slightest intention of 
dividing the House on the question, as 
he knew it would be absolutely useless 
to do so; but in spite of his noble and 
learned Friend’s lecture he must renew 
his protest against referring the Bill to 
a Select Committee on the ground that 
it would not be for the public advantage. 
The Bill was one of great importance, 
and did much more than embody any 
single principle. The House might be 
agreed on the general question of regis- 
tration of title. But it was another 
matter to insist on registration both in 
transactions inter vivos and on succes- 
sions. The House had expressed no 
view on that extension. Their Lordships 
would be as well able to deal with the 
important questions raised by the Bill 
as a Select Committee. The Committee 
was to include four lawyers, the rest 
being laymen. No doubt the House 
would not be bound by the determina- 
tion of the Select Committee ; but there 
was a natural impatience in the House 
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to discuss a matter which had been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. There 
were several important questions which 
would have to considered ; whether 
the owner would have to register before 
transfer to a purchaser; whether regis- 
tration was to be compulsory on eve 
succession or only when transfer too 
lace ; and whether a distinction should 
e drawn between a possessory or quali- 
fied and an absolute title. There was, 
further, the important question of suc- 
cession on intestacy, which certainly 
ought not to be decided by a Select 
Committee. Then, if the Select Com- 
mittee were intended to revise the draft- 
ing of the Bill, he should certainly 
decline to take part in so dangerous an 
operation. He believed that after a 
Select Committee had tinkered with the 
Bill, it would be found when it came 
into operation that they had created 
confusion instead of avoiding it. Be- 
sides, the legal Members of the House 
had not time to spare from their judicial 
duties to deal with a Bill of this cha- 
racter in a satisfactory manner. It was 
perfectly true, as his noble and learned 
Friend had said, that the law societies 
were in favour of referring the Bill to 
a Select Committee; but it was with the 
proviso, which had been rejected by his 
noble and learned Friend, that evidence 
should be taken by the Committee. 
Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
was very far from differing from all that 
his noble and learned Friend who had 
just sat down had said, and he quite 
agreed that there were several important 
questions to be considered, which it was 
not to be assumed that the House had 
decided, if the Bill went to a Select 
Committee. On some of those questions 
he had last year expressed his opinion, 
and, if he had not then pressed his views 
on all those points to a division, he had 
not changed them, and should feel quite 
at liberty to urge them now. But he 
did not think that his noble and learned 
Friend had done justice to the arguments 
in favour of the course recommended by 
the Lord Chaneellor. He certainly should 
not join the Committee for the purpose 
of any mere criticisms upon the drafting 
of the Bill. But there were questions of 
machinery, on which the success of. the 
Bill would largely depend, and of the 
relation of the Bill to the previous Acts 
dealing with the question, with which 
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a Select Committee would be eminently 
qualified to deal. Last year he had 
urged the consolidation of those Acts 
with the Bill, which was now done, 
with such changes in and Amendments 
of them as the Settled Lands Act, 
and other intermediate legislation, had 
rendered necessaty. This alone, in 
his judgment, was a sufficient rea- 
son for the course which the Lord 
Chancellor now proposed. The Bill 
ought to receive, in all its details, care- 
ful consideration; could that be done 
in that House? There was no doubt 
that a Select Committee, including 
much of the legal strength of the 
House, besides lay members, was ex- 
actly the body to deal with such work, 


‘which the House could not possibly 


do. He quite agreed that there were 
several important questions which could 
eventually only be determined by that 
House, and that those questions must 
be considered in the House; but surely 
it would be more convenient to consider 
those questions without feeling that it 
was necessary for the House to go into 
every other question as well. Even with 
regard to those questions which the 
House itself must consider, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought 
that the House would be assisted in 
that consideration when the Bill had 
come back, and was re-committed, by 
knowing what had been the opinions 
expressed after full deliberation and 
consultation by the noble Lords, both 
legal and others, who might compose 
that Committee. The great argument 
in favour of a Select Committee was 
that in it a discussion of this character 
could be carried on under conditions 
under which it was impossible for a legal 
argument to be carried on in that House. 
He did not mean that they coud 
not speak as often as they chose in 
Committee ; tut in a Select Committee 
there was an interchange of ideas which 
could hardly take place in the House. 
If the majority of the Select Committee, 
after full consideration, returned the 
Bill to that House, recommending 
changes which perhaps the Government 
might not have been disposed to accept, 
he felt sure that those changes would 
stand a better chance of being adopted 
than they might otherwise have. 

Lory THRING said, he was opposed 
to the Motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
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Committee. The important points of the 
Bill could only be decided by the Whole 
House; and, in his opinion, a Select 
Committee was the worst tribunal that 
could be imagined for the consideration 
of a Bill of this kind, which hung toge- 
ther like the links of a chain. 

Lorp ESHER said, it seemed to him 
that this was a Bill which more, per- 
haps, than any other required that it 
should be sent to a Select Committee. 
It bristled with technicalities; and, 
speaking for himself, having read it 
very carefully, there were some pages 
of questions which he would like to have 
solved before he could understand the 
wording of the Bill. How those ques- 
tions were to be asked across the Table 
of the House passed his comprehension 
to know. The real working point, the 
backbone ofthe Bill, was the compulsory 
registration of possessory titles. If that 
registration could be made at little or no 
expense, and with little or no delay, it 
seemed to him that the objections which 
had been stated to compulsory registra- 
tion would almost fall to the ground. 
The answer to that question depended 
on the amount of evidence which they 
should require in order to put on the 
register the possessory title. If the Bill 
went to a Select Committee it would be 
possible to put into the Bill the amount 
of evidence which should be deemed 
necessary. The question whether noble 
Lords would agree to compulsory regis- 
tration or not would dented, greatly upon 
the matter of evidence. Another point 
requiring to be carefully looked into was 
a so-called ‘ Interpretation Clause,” 
which was really a misinterpretation 
clause, because it put an almost impos- 
sible meaning upon words which were 
used in the body of the Bill. That 
circumstance afforded another reason 
why the Bill should go to a Select 
Committee. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would point out that last year their 
Lordships had a Bill of the same kind 
before them, aud it never seemed to 
occur to anybody then that the Bill 
should go to a Select Committee. More- 
over, some of the questions raised in this 
Bill had on a former occasion been de- 
bated in the House and divided upon. 
He rather supported the suggestion of 
his noble Friend behind him that the 
Bill should be partially dealt with in 
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Committee of the Whole House, and 
afterwards, if necessary, referred to a 
Select Committee, because he did not 
see how the Bill could be sent, in the 
first instance, to a Select Committee 
until the wide and important questions 
involved in certain portions of the Bill 
had been determined upon. As had 
been pointed out, the Bill did not con- 
tain the materials on which the House 
could form a judgment—namely, as to 
whether the scheme of the Bill would 
involve serious expense and delay, which 
depended not upon any provisions in the 
Bill, but upon provisions which were to 
be made on Orders under the Bill; ard 
he submitted it was the duty of the 
framers to put those provisions into the 
Bill, and not to leave the House in the 
dark as to material points. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sattspury) 
said, it was necessary that the Bill should 
not only be intelligible and clear to those 
who made it, but also that its clauses 
should not be ambiguous, either in the 
minds of those who interpreted it in the 
Court of Law or of the landowners, 
whom it would affect so largely; and it, 
therefore, became a matter of careful 
discussion to know whether the clauses 
as they stood had a thorough applica- 
tion to all the detailed objects the Bill 
had in view. There seemed nothing 
more unsatisfactory, as a general rule, 
than the manufacture of the clauses of 
an Act of Parliament across the Table 
of the House, and there was no subject 
on which that was less satisfactory than 
where it affected the pecuniary rights 
and the very existence of a very large 
and important interest in the country. 
In his opinion, some other machinery 
must be found for framing the Bill than 
that which consisted in a debate between 
the two sides of the House. Select Com- 
mittees did not appear to enjoy the ad- 
miration of the noble Lords opposite, 
who seemed to regard with scorn any- 
thing that was done in the way of fram- 
ing a Bill by anyone except what they 
termed a competent draftsman. In his 
own opinion, the best course would be 
to refer the Bill to a Select Oom- 
mittee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill referred to a 
Select Committee accordingly. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 1.) 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Oommittee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 2 (Repeal of s. 27 of 45 & 46 
Vict. c. 56. Purchase of undertaking 
by local authority). 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
to omit the words “‘ the goodwill of the 
business and of,” on the ground that 
they rendered uncertain the elements of 
value in the property of the Companies to 
be taken over. He desired, at the same 
time, that at the expiration of the period 
during which the Companies’ privileges 
were to endure, their plant and material 
should be valued as being in situ, and as 
suitable for the purposes for which they 
were intended, instead of being taken 
over at the “‘ old iron ” value. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, line 3, 
to leave out (‘‘ market ’’), and leave out 
(‘the goodwill of the business and of’’). 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, that 
inasmuch as it was understood that the 
noble and learned Lord opposite in- 
tended to propose an Amendment upon 
this clause, it would be convenient if he 
would now state the effect of that Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
effect of his proposed Amendment would 
be to insure that at the expiration of the 
Companies’ term their plant and material 
should be taken over at the price it 
would fetch as being ready for imme- 
diate working. 

Viscount BURY said, he hoped that 
the word “ goodwill’? would not be 
omitted from the Bill. When the mea- 
sure was before the Select Committee 
the Committee appeared to be divided 
into two parties—one in favour of giving 
the Companies a right to the value of 
their goodwill, and the other in favour 
of treating their businesses as those of 
breaking up concerns. 

Tue Kart or CRAWFORD aaid, that 
in justice to the public they should make 
it clear a time would come when the 
Companies would no longer be justified 
in putting fresh capital into their works 
for the purpose of keeping them in going 
order, and, in fact, to save themselves 
would have to starve the business. 
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Toe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sartspury) 
said, he confessed that his first view with 
respect to a matter of this kind was that 
if compulsory powers for purchase of a 
going concern were enacted, the full 
value of the going concern at the time of 
purchase ought to be given. He did not 
see that there was any recson why, in 
thenature of things, the Electric Lighting 
Companies should be burdened with 
burdens different from those placed upon 
other industries. He understood, how- 
ever, that the Companies themselves on 
the whole preferred that this word should 
be left out, and as their Lordships ought 
not to affect to be wiser than the Com- 
panies themselves as to their own in- 
terests, he was content on their represen- 
tation to vote for its omission. But in 
doing so he did not wish to bind himself 
at any future time not to vote for its 
inclusion, for he could not in the least 
assent to the view, either, on the one 
hand, that this industry should be sub- 
jected to greater burdens than were 
imposed upon others, or, on the other, 
that they were entitled to any special 
preference. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that he 
agreed with very much that the noble 
Marquess had said. He had always 
thought it desirable to provide against 
unreasonable terms being required if the 
Local Authorities wished to purchase 
these undertakings; but he had never 
seen any reason why special burdens 
should be imposed upon the undertakers. 
If the condition were imposed upon them 
that at the end of any given term they 
should not receive the full value of their 
property, they would recoup themselves 
in some other way, as by making higher 
charges. The present generation would 
thus pay more forthe electric lightin order 
that some 30 or 40 years hence the next 
generation should have it for less than 
they ought to pay. At the same time, 
he recognized the difficulties of the 
situation, and if the Bill could not be 
got through without, he agreed that the 
word ‘‘ goodwill” should be struck out 
of this clause. He would prefer that in- 
stead of the term ‘‘ goodwill” the words 
‘market value” shouldbe substituted. 
This was all that any reasonable person 
could expect to obtain. 

THE RD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
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that it was only on the same ground 
taken by his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) that he consented to this 
Amendment. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he was quite 
willing to assent to the Motion. It was 
essential for the passage of the Bill 
through “ another place” that the word 
‘* goodwill” should not be in it. What 
he dreaded was that unless the purchase 
of these undertakings was made a fair 
one—and more than fair, liberal— 
during the last few years of the term 
the undertakers would be tempted to do 
what was called scamp the undertaking. 
He had consulted the representatives of 
most of the London and Provincial Elec- 
trie Lighting Companies, and he had 
come to the conclusion that the pro- 
longation of the term from 21 years to 
42 years, as now proposed, would be 
sufficient to insure the public against 
overcharge. On behalf of the Companies 
he was authorized to accept this Amend- 
ment, as they were satisfied that the 
prolongation of the term would bring 
capital into the business. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Viscount BURY said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the noble Lord 
opposite to the provision that on the 
purchase of an undertaking the pur- 
chaser should get a clear title without 
the seller having to make one. This 
would absolve the Local Authority from 
the necessity of investigating the title to 
see whether it was free from mortgages. 
He should like to ask what would be- 
come of mortgagees and other creditors ? 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he did not 
think that any difficulty such as that 
suggested by the noble Viscount would 
arise. At the same time he might say 
that he was not responsible for these 
words in the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 





Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments; the Report thereof to be 
received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 75.) 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp SUDELEY asked the Lord 


President of the Council, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to refer 
the question of granting a new Charter 
to the Royal College of Surgeons of 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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England to the Commission about to be 
appointed (or already appointed) to con- 
sider the question of the formation of 
a new University ? 

Tae LORD PRESIDENT (Viscount 
OCranproox): The Petition of the Royal 
College of Surgeons is not for a new 
Charter, but for a supplementary Charter 
to that already existing. I do not think 
that the points raised in it, though of 
some importance, can Properly be re- 
ferred to the Commission which is about 
to be appointed to consider the question 
of a new University. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’locck. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 23rd April, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Setect Commirrese—Emigration 
and Immigration (Foreigners), Mr. Heneage 
disch. ; Mr. Kenrick added. 

Private Brit (dy Order) — Third Reading — 
Assam Company, and passed. 

Pustic Brtts—Second Reading—Customs and 
Inland Revenue * [202]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bint — Ordered — First 
Reading —Water * [227]. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—IMPRISONMENT OF 
MESSRS. COX AND BLANE. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Let- 
ters, relating to the imprisonment of two 
Members of this House :— 

“Ennis, Co. Clare, 
April 20th 1888. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that Mr. 
Joseph Richard Cox, Member of Parliament for 
the Eastern Division of the County of Clare, was 
this day, upon an Appeal from the decision of 
two Resident Magistrates, brought before me, 
as acting County Court Judge of this County, 
convicted of an offence under “ The Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ and 
sentenced to be imprisoned for one calendar 
month ; and that he has been by my warrant 
committed to the Gaol of Limerick, and is now 
confined there pursuant to his sentence, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Witram Hickson. 
The Right Honorable the Speaker. 
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Letterkenny, 
19 April 1888. 
Sir, 

I beg leave to inform you that I have to-day 
confirmed th conviction of Mr. Alexander 
Blane, a Member of the House of Commons, on 
the charge of inciting persons to take part ina 
criminal conspiracy, and that I have sentenced 
him to be imprisoned for the period of six 
calendar months in the Prison of Londonderry. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuos. S. Wenn, 
County Court Judge of Donegal. 

To the Right Honble, 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW AND 
COURTS OF JUSTICE AND LEGAL 
PROCEDURE. 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Law and Courts of Justice and Legal 
Procedure, have leave to print and cir- 
culate with the Votes, the Minutes of 
their Proceedings from day to day.— 
( Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Law and Courts of Justice and Legal 
Procedure, have leave to print and cir- 
culate with the Votes any amended 
Clauses of Bills committed to them from 
time to time.—( Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
————— 
HORSE GUARDS AVENUE BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) com- 
plained that there was no Member of 
the Government present to give an 
explanation of the object and scope of 
the measure. In the circumstances, he 
objected to the Bill being pvoceeded 
with. 

Bill to be read a second time Zo- 
morrow. 

QUESTIONS. 


—p — 


COMPANIES ACTS—THE PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF LONDON (LIMITED). 

Mr. OAINE  (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether hie attention has been 
drawn to the Provident Association of 
London (Limited), and to the statement 
publicly made by Baron Joseph Profumo, 
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the Managing Director, during the past 
week, to the effect that, in the past 15 
mouths, the Association has issued 
49,700 Bonds; that these Bonds, added 
to the 30,000 Bonds, of the face value of 
£2,000,000 previously issued, would 
amount to upwards of £5,000,000 ster- 
ling ; that the Assurance Fund in respect 
of the Bonds issued to the end of last 
year amounted to only £81,929; that 
no account is obtainable from the 
Association showing the sum annually 
received from the Bondholders (who are 
mostly of the poorer classes) in respect 
of these Bonds, nor of the amount of 
the expenditure ; and, whether, in view 
of the above facts, and considering that 
avowedly the business of the Association 
is partly of the nature of Life Assurance, 
he will take the necessary steps for en- 
forcing the publication, as prescribed by 
statute, of proper accounts of receipts 
and expenditure, as well as of the assets 
and liabilities, of the Association ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Muicwaer 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): My atten- 
tion has been called to the Bonds re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, and the 
opinion of counsel is being taken as to 
the position of the Board of Trade in 
the matter. I think it right to add that 
since I came into the House this after- 
noon I have received a letter from Baron 
Profumo, in which he states— 

(1) That it is not correct that the Company 
have a deferred liability of £5,000,000. (2) 
The present worth of the liability of the Bonds 
in force, as certified by actuaries, is fully 
secured by securities in the hands of Trustees. 
(3) The Company is not an Insurance Com- 
pany, and the accounts are presented in the 
form prescribed by the Articles of Associa- 
tion.”’ 

I make this statement without expressing 
any opinion upon it. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—THE MORAY 
FIRTH OR FIRTH OF FORTH. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, 
having regard to the provisions of 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 95, fishermen on the sea coasts 
of the Moray Firth or Firth of Forth, 
who take salmon outside one mile from 
low water mark, are subject to any pen- 
alty; whether in the above Firths or 
elsewhere on the coast of “»votland the 
Crown or their lessees claim any and 
what right to prevent the taking of 
salmon beyond the mile specified in 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 95; and, if eny right is 
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claimed, what is the nature of theright ; 
to what distance seaward does it extend ; 
has it ever been exercised; and, if so, 
how ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The points of 
the hon. Member’s Question are almost 
all points of law, and I cannot undertake 
to answer them. But I may point out 
to the hon. Member that the Act 7 & 8 
Vict. c. 95, is not restrictive of the rights 
of the Crown, or those deriving right 
from the Crown, as it expressly declares 
that nothing contained in it shall affect 
the rights of the Orown, or the right 
vested in any proprietor to prevent any 

erson from fishing, either within or 
Senend the one-mile limit. The purpose 
of the Act was to give a summary and 
penal remedy within that limit. I may 
add that no right of the Crown or pro- 
prietor can extend beyond the limit to 
which the territory of the Crown extends 
seaward. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, whether the 
fishermen were not entitled to have de- 
fined by the Law Officers of the Crown 
the rights of the Orown to the salmon 
fishings; because it was well known 
that difficult questions had arisen be- 
tween the proprietors and fishermen on 
the coast ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I am 
quite ready to give my hon. Friend un- 
officially any guidance I can; but I am 
not prepared to give an opinion on 
points of law in this House, I have 
stated that the rights of the Crown, or 
those of the proprietors, are not limited 
by the Act to which he has referred. 
Those rights extend beyond the inter- 
national rights. 

Mr. ANDERSON: In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory answer, and the 
unsatisfactory way in which Scotch 
Business is conducted in this House, I 
shall in Committee of Supply call atten- 
tion to this question, and move to re- 
duce the salary of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE—GOOD 
CONDUCT BADGES. 

Mr. W. G. C. BENTINCK (Penryn 
and Falmouth) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the system of granting good con- 


duct badges, at present in vogue in va gt 


Hr. Anderson 
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Army and Post Office Departments, 
could be extended to the Metropolitan 
Police Force, whereby their length of 
service and good conduct could be recog- 
nized ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
consulted the Chief Commissioner of 
Police as to the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend; and he is of opinion that the 
system of good conduct badges could 
not be advantageously introduced in the 
Metropolitan Police Force. The long 
service and good conduct of a man are, 
under the present system, always care- 
fully considered and rewarded. 


SIAM—THE CONSULAR COURT AT 
BANGKOK—BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
serious complaints have been made to 
Her Majesty’s Government by a large 
number of British subjects resident in 
Siam, relative to the administration of 
justice in the Consular Court at Bangkok, 
in that country ; whether, in default of 
the removal of the grounds of such 
complaints, such British subjects have 
asked that they may be placed under the 
protection of the Consul in Bangkok of 
some friendly European or American 
Power; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken, or propose to take, any 
steps to remove the cause of such com- 
plaints, if well founded ? 

Tut UNDER SEORETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Some complaints rela- 
tive to the administration of justice in 
the Consular Court of Bangkok have 
been received at the Foreign Office. 
They appear to have originated with 
certain Englishmen in the employment 
of the Siamese Government. Inquiry 
has been made; but Her Majesty’s 
Government do not consider that the 
complaints are well founded, and they 
do not propose to take any steps in the 
matter. It is hardly necessary that I 
should state that in countries such as 
Siam, where Her Majesty exercises by 
Treaty extra territorial jurisdiction, there 
can be no question of placing British 
subjects under the protection of the 
Consul of any other Power. 
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RAILWAY SERVANTS—LONG HOURS 
ON DUTY. 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether the long 
hours during which engine-drivers, 
stokers, and signalmen on railways in 
this country are on duty has been 
brought to the attention of the Board ; 
and, whether the Board has any juris- 
diction to interfere in the matter; and, 
if so, whether the Board is prepared so 
to limit the number of working hours of 
such men as not to be excessive, with a 
view to the better safety of railway 
travellers. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnart 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): The atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade has been 
called to the matter referred to by the 
hon. Member, and a Return relating 
thereto has recently been laid before 
Parliament. The Board of Trade have 
no jurisdiction to interfere in the mat- 
ter; but the desirability of obtaining 
information on the subject will not be 
lost sight of. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS—THE 
CONVERSION OF CONSOLS, 

Captain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, What 
will be the net annual loss to the 
Funds of Greenwich Hospital conse- 
quent on the conversion of its Three per 
Cent Stock ; and, whether he will press 
on the re-investment of the Converted 
Stock in securities giving a higher rate 
of interest, so as to compensate for such 
loss ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
net annual loss to Greenwich Hospital 
Funds in consequence of the Conversion 
of the Three per Cent Stock will be about 
£1,950. Steps will be taken to re-invest 
ata higher rate of interest a certain por- 
tion of the Stock of the Hospital so con- 
verted. 


AFRICA (SOUTH-WEST)—WALFISCH 
BAY. 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any 
further information as to the reported 
threat of an attack on the British Settle- 
ment of Walfisch Bay by inhabitants of 
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and, whether the German Authorities 
have taken the steps necessary to main- 
tain an effective control over the in- 
habitants of their Protectorate, especially 
in regard to preventing hostile aggres- 
sion outside the boundaries of the Pro- 
tectorate ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry ve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer 
to my hon. Friend, I can only say that 
our information on the subject is at 
present incomplete; but that Her 
Majesty’s Government are in communi- 
cation with the German Government as 
to the apprehended disturbance. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—ENFORCED IMMO- 
RALITY. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has heen directed 
to a statement made by the Rev. Alfred 
8S. Dyer, dated Bombay, 30th March, 
1888, wherein he states that— 

*‘A medical officer, in a private communica- 
tion, says that respectable girls are forced into 
lives of prostitution. The poorer class of 
natives 2re in great awe of persons in autho- 
rity. Officials go out into the villages, and say 
it is the order of the Government that so 
many girls should go and be pages as 
prostitutes. The poor people are afraid to re- 
fuse or resist, their daughters are delivered up, 
and thus virtuous girls are consigned to li, es of 
infamy ;” 
and, whether the Government will in- 
quire whether any such practices exist ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chathaw) : 
Any person guilty of the offences de- 
scribed in the Question would, under 
the Indian Penal Code, be liable to 10 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine. 
If evidence of the Commission of such 
offence were laid before the Public 
Prosecutor at Bombay, it would be his 
duty to institute proceedings; but an 
anonymous statement that Government 
officials are in the habit of committing 
suca an offence does not afford any basis 
upon which an inquiry could be directed. 


GUN LICENCES—REVOLVERS. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the law which requires a 
person using or carrying a gun else- 





where than in a dwelling house or the 
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curtilage thereof to take out a licence 
applies to revolvers ? 

ne CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the law 
with reference to the two was precisely 
the same. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT — LA- 
BOURERS’ COTTAGES IN 'THE EDEN- 
DERRY DISTRICT. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Local 
Government Board will hold an inquiry 
as to the Petitions presented for the 
erection of labourers’ cottages in the 
Edenderry District ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the yf was fixed to be held 
on Thursday, the 26th April, and the 
Board of Guardians were duly informed 
thereof. 


TREATIES WITH FOREIGN NATIONS— 
RESTRICTIONS ON THE COLONIES. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 

field, Central) asked the Under Secretary 

of State for Foreign Affairs, If it is a 

fact that Treaties are in force between 

the United Kingdom and some foreign 
nations, precluding the exercise, even 
by self-governing Colonies, of the right, 
if so desired, to admit the productions 
of the Mother Country on more ad- 
vantageous fiscal conditions than the 
goods of foreign nations; and, in such 
case, with what nations such Treaties 
exist, and when they were concluded; 
and, if Her Majesty’s Government can 
take steps to terminate foreign engage- 
ments calculated to impede the com- 
mercial federation of the British Em- 
ire ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There are such Treaties; 
but it would exceed the due limits of a 
reply to recount them and explain the 
differences between them. If my hon. 
and gallant Friend will move for a Re- 
turn of them there will be no objection 
to lay it upon the Table ; but, inasmuch 
as Commercial Treaties relate to a 
variety of subjects, it would not be de- 
sirable to terminate any of them with- 
out carefully considering what effect 
that step would have upon British com- 
mercial interests generally. 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT—ADOP- 
TION BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he has any informa- 
tion, and would state to the House, how 
far foreign countries have adopted, or 
are preparing to adopt, legislation on 
the lines of the Merchandize Marks Act, 
passed last Session, for the protection 
of honest trading ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): A Circular was sent on 
the 8th of October last to Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in those States that are 
parties to the International Union for 
the protection of industrial property, 
instructing them to communicate copies 
of the recent British Merchandize Marks 
Act, and to invite reciprocal legislation 
on the same lines. As yet few States 
have intimated their readiness to do so. 


DOCK LOANS ACT, 1865—LOANS TO 
DOCK COMPANIES. 


Mr. M‘EWAN (Edinburgh, Central) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
How many Dock Companies have 
availed themselves of the facilities of 
the Dock Loans Act of 1865; and, if he 
has any objection to give a Return show- 
ing name of dock aided and its situation, 
sum advanced, and security ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Two Dock Companies 
have received loans under the Colonial 
Docks Act, the Hong Kong and Wham- 

oa Dock Company and the Anglo- 
Maltese Hydraulic Dock Company. 
The former received a loan of £12,000 
in 1864, which has been paid off, and a 
second of £20,000 in 1885; the latter 
received a loan of £20,000 in 1873, the 
security in each case being a mortgage 
of the property. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED OUTRAGE 
ON A GIRL. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a case in the 
Thames Police Court on the 14th 
instant, in which a woman was com- 
mitted for letting her servant, a girl of 
15, be outraged by a Captain William 
Wallace ; whether any effort has been 
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made to discover Captain William 
Wallace and bring him to justice; and, 
whether he will instruct the police to 
try and find him and have him prose- 
cuted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I under- 
stand that this woman has been com- 
mitted to take her trial at the Central 
Criminal Court at the Sessions which 
commences to-day. No information was 
given to the police at the time of the 
alleged offence; but the matter is now 
engaging the attention of the police, 
who will watch the case carefully and 
endeavour to bring all the offenders to 
justice. I cannot say more than this 
pending the trial of the woman. 


FINANCE, &c.—THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is the case, as shown 
by the published weekly Returns of the 
Bank of England, that, since January 
last, the balances at the credit of the 
Government with that Bank amounted 
to an average of £5,500,000 sterling 
during the month of January, of 
£8,750,000 during the month of Feb- 
ruary, of £13,750,000 during the month 
of March, and of £10,000,000 during 
the period to run of the present month 
of April; the lowest balance being 
£4,721,896, on the 25th of January; 
whether, notwithstanding such large 
credit balances, the Government, on the 
7th of January last, issued Treasury 
Bills to the amount of £1,600,000, pay- 
able three months after date, at a cost 
to the Treasury of about £8,000 ; on the 
4th of February last issued other Trea- 
sury Bills to the amount of £1,500,000, 
payable three months after date, and to 
the amount of £500,000 payable six 
months after date, at a further cost to 
the Treasury of between £7,000 and 
£8,000; and on the 27th of February 
last issued further Treasury Bills to the 
amount of £1,000,000, payable three 
months after date, at a further cost 
to the Treasury of £4,000, amounting 
in all to a cost or loss to the Trea- 
sury of between £19,000 and £20,000; 
whether, having regard to this large 
cost or loss, it is possible by legis- 
lation to make ak a financial re- 


arrangement of the banking business of 
the Government as will permit of the 
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balances at the credit of the Govern- 
ment being drawn upon before any 
such borrowing in the public market is 
resorted to; and, whether he would 
consider if, when in the months of Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, when the 
balance at the credit of the Government 
is necessarily high and money at the 
credit of private bankers and in the 
open market is necessarily low, a large 
saving to the country could be effected 
if the Government were authorized to 
lend such surplus funds, or parts thereof, 
for short periods on the security of Con- 
sols or other Government Stocks ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The figures used by 
the hon. Momber are correctly given, 
except that the £1,000,000 Treasury 
Bills issued on the 27th of February 
were for six months, not three months; 
but it must be remembered that in public 
deposits which are described as the 
*‘ balances at the credit of the Govern- 
ment,” there are included many other 
balances besides the Exchequer balance, 
more especially the balance of the Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners, which it 
was important to keep at an exception- 
ally high figure this year in view of the 
Conversion of Debt Scheme. As re- 
gards the Exchequer balance, it was 
carefully watched during the first nine 
months of the year, the result of which 
was that a considerable saving to the 
State was effected, as referred to in the 
Budget Statement. The saving was 
effected by dropping Treasury Bills tem- 
porarily, and only renewing them ac- 
cording to actual requirements. During 
the last three months of the year, to 
which the hon. Member especially refers, 
a similar latitude is not allowed to the 
Treasury ; for, under the present law, 
if Treasury Bills are not renewed within 
the financial year, the Treasury loses the 
power of renewing them. In other 
words, they have to be paid off. Whe- 
ther or not it would be expedient to 
remove the restriction raises an impor- 
tant Constitutional question; and the 
question of employing Government 
balances is one which is not capable of 
being dealt with within the limits of an 
answer to a Question. I am, however, 
ready to admit that, as regards the 
monetary effect of our financial arrange- 
ments in the last quarter of the financial 
year, they are not in all respects so en- 
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tirely satisfactory as to preclude my 

carefully considering them. 

EGYPT—LIGHT DUES IN THE RED 
SEA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, with regard to the 
statement that the total amount received 
by the Egyptian Authorities in respect 
of light dues in the Red Sea amounted 
to £60,000 annually and the expendi- 
ture to only £30,000, Whether he has 
seen the statements in Zhe Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce and The Bullionist 
that, as a matter of fact, the receipts are 
now £90,000 a-year and the expendi- 
ture only £30,000, there being thus left 
a clear annual balance of £60,000 ; and, 
if so, whether this Estimate is correct ; 
was it agreed upon between the Egyp- 
tian Government and the Powers, when 
the light dues were first levied, that the 
present tariff shall be subject to be in- 
creased or lowered according to the 
state of the budget of lighthouses to be 
drawn up every year; whether such a 
budget has ever been drawn up; and, 
whether the Government has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the House 
the whole of the Papers on the subject 
of lighting the Red Sea, the suggestions 
made for improving the lights, and a 
statement of the profits now derived 
from the light dues ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micuaezn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): I have 
not seen the statements referred to by 
the hon. Member. The amount of Re- 
ceipts and Expenditure by the Egyptian 
Government in respect of their light- 
house administration, as shown by their 
accounts, which are furnished annually, 
were stated in this House by the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade on the 21st 
of February, 1887, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr. T. Suther- 
land), and are, speaking generally, in 
accordance with the figures now quoted 
by the hon. Member. About one-sixth 
of those receipts are on account of 
Egyptian lights in the Mediterranean, 
and about five-sixths on account of those 
in the Gulf of Suez and the Northern 
portion of the Red Sea. The question 
as to any agreement between the Egyp- 
tian Government and the Powers re- 
specting reduction of light dues was 
answered by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the Ist of 
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September, 1887, to the effect that there 
is no formal agreement. The Egyptian 
Government, in a notice to the maritime 
trade issued in 1870, made the declara- 
tion referred to; but it leaves the reduc- 
tion within their own discretion. The 
accounts are, as I have already stated, 
furnished annually. It would not be 
advisable to publish the Papers, as the 
question is still the subject of communi- 
cations with other Governments. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTION—THE 
HORSE DEALERS’ DUTY. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the following persons, or any 
of them, will be exempt from the Horse 
Dealers’ Duty; farmers who, in the 
ordinary course of their occupation, buy 
and sell horses or breed horses for sale ; 
tradesmen (not horse dealers) who occa- 
sionally buy or sell horses, or who breed 
them for sale; masters of hounds and 
other owners of hunting studs who buy 
and sell horses for hunting, and many 
of whom have annual sales of their 
studs ? 

TaeCHANOELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is not the correct 
way of putting the Question to ask 
whether the persons in the cases quoted 
would be exempt from Horse Dealers’ 
Duty. They are not horse dealers, and 
would not come within the definition of 
horse dealers. The tax on horse dealers 
is not a new one, and all these questions 
were dealt with by the old law. 


POST OFFICE—CENTRAL TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE—INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 

Postmaster General, Whether clerks 
employed at the Central Telegraph Office 
are compelled to absent themselves from 
duty when there is an infectious disease 
in thei: homes; whether they are allowed 
full pay during their enforced absence ; 
mea 4 if the clerk suffers from an in- 
fectious disease himself, he has one-third 
of his pay deducted; and, whether he 
will grant full pay in both cases ? 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL (A Lorv 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: The hon. Member has stated 
the practice correctly. Telegraphists at 
whose homes there are infectious dis- 
eases are required to absent themselves ; 
and this absence being not for their own 
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sake, age oe 4 atin of others, iS 
appears 0 air that their pay shou 
pennant But when pawl ive are 
themselves ill, they become subject to 
the deduction common to all officers of 
similar rank ; and, for the reasons given 
the other day in reply to a previous 
Question from the hon. Member, the 
Postmaster General is not prepared to 
alter the practice in this respect. 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT—SCHEMES OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it 
would be consistent with the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Act to appoint 
a Select Committee to consider such 
schemes of the Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Commissioners as may from 
time to time be laid upon the Table of the 
House, and against which Addresses to 
the Crown are moved; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Government will consent to the 
appointment of such a Committee for 
the purpose of inquiring into, and re- 
porting upon, each such scheme before 
a decision is taken upon it in the House ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It would not be 
consistent with the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Act to appoint a Select 
Committee to consider schemes. The 
Act provides a mode of doing this, 
which must be followed, and the Go- 
vernment could not consent to the ap- 
pointment of such a Committee. 


POST OFFICE—REFUSAL OF LICENCE 
TO THE WRITING TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. M‘EWAN (Edinburgh, Central) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
it is true that, after six months’ considera- 
tion, the Post Office Authorities have 
refused to grant a licence to the proprie- 
tors of the Writing Telegraph to use 
their system under the same conditions 
as the various ye gers Companies use 
their systems; and, whether, if it be 
true, this is in accordance with the usage 
in respect to other companies desiring 
to use telegraph systems ? 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL(A Lonp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: Iam requested by my right 
hon. Friend to say, in reply to the hon. 
Member, that it is the fact that, after 
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due consideration, he has refused to 
ge a licence to the yt eH of the 

riting Telegraph. He thinks it pre- 
ferable that, if there is a substantial 
demand for the establishment of ex- 
changes to be worked by that instru- 
ment, they should be in the hands of 
the Post Office, the instruments being 
supplied by the proprietors on terms to 
be arranged. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT (IRELAND)—SERVICE OF REQUI- 
SITION FORMS BY Post. 


Mz. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
practice for Olerks of Unions in Ireland 
to serve the requisition forms under the 
Representation of the People Act (Ire- 
land) by post instead of through the 
rate collectors ; and, whether this prac- 
tice is legal; and, if not, whether he 
will cause it to be discontinued ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had not had sufficient time to 
inquire whether it was the practice of 
Clerks of Unions, as alleged, to serve 
requisitions through the post, nor could 
he say that such practice, if in vogue, 
was illegal. He was not aware there 
were any grounds for the statement that 
the practice was illegal. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, did he remember that he was 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, to whose jurisdiction Clerks were 
subjected ? 

r. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
fact of his being President of the Local 
Government Board did not confer on 
him power to express an opinion on the 
illegality of the practice. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—EX- 
ISTING TAXATION IN THE COUNTIES. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, in view of 
Local Government for Scotland, If he 
will lay a Return upon the Table of the 
House showing the amounts paid for 
existing licences and taxation in each 
county; the Treasury grants now paid 
to each county; the proportion of the 
Probate Duty which it is estimated each 
county would receive on the basis of its 
indoor pauperism ; the estimated amount . 


G- 
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of expenditure for main roads in each 
county; and the general county expen- 
diture to which the whole county con- 
tributes ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maocponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): There is no 
objection to give the hon. Member a 
Return of the nature asked for. But 
as the Secretary for Scotland is having 
some statistics prepared bearing on the 
question, perhaps the hon. Member 
would wait for a short time till it can 
be ascertained on what other points in- 
formation is desired so as to include 
all that is required in one Return. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS— 
HORSEDEALER’S LICENCES. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
How many horses a farmer may buy and 
sell within one year without incurring 
liability for a horsedealer’s licence ? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or rat EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No limit will be 

laced under the Bill to the number of 


orses bought and sold by a farmer, so | }, 


long as such horses (1) are used solely 
for purposes of husbandry; (2) have 
been bred on his farm ; or (3) have been 
purchased when under two years of 
age. 


THE MAURITIUS — MARRIAGE AND 
LEGITIMAOY. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If the figure 
is correctly given in the last Report on 
the Mauritius, which makes the illegiti- 
mate births to be 43°7 per cent of the 
whole number, and to be greater among 
the Indians than among the general 

pulation, implying that some three- 
ourths of the births among the Indians 
are illegitimate ; whether the laws of the 
Mauritius recognize the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan marriages of the great 
majority of the population; how he can 
account for the very small marriage rate 
and apparent extraordinary prevalence 
of illegitimacy among an Indian popu- 
lation which in their own country marries 
very much and is singularly free from 
illegitimacy; whether the allusion, in 
paragraph 19, to the repeated represen- 
tations of the Protector of Immigrants, 
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of the need of elementary instruction for 
the Indian population, and the expression 
of a hope that something effectual will 
be done, means that it has not hitherto 
been done ; and, whether the Secretary 
of State will insist that it should be 
done? 

Tate UNDER ‘SECRETARY of 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): It appears 
from the Annual Report of the Registrar 
General of Mauritius for 1886 that in 
that year the percentage of illegitimate 
births was 53-7 for the whole population 
and 62°3 for the Indian popuiation. The 
law of Mauritius does not recognize any 
marriages contracted in the Colony 
which are not celebrated before an 
officer of the Oivil Status. As regards 
the small marriage rate, the explanation 
which suggests itself as most probable is 
that a considerable number of the In- 
dians who marry according to their 
personal religious law do not think it 
necessary to contract civil marriages. 
The provision for the elementary educa- 
tion of the Indian population is inade- 
gomte. The Colonial Government and 

egislature have been repeatedly urged 
y successive Secretaries of State to 
supply this want; but financial and 
other difficulties have hitherto prevented 
effectual measures being adopted ; and 
I can only add that the Secretary of 
State will be glad if the hope expressed 
by the Governor may be realized. The 
Secretary of State cannot insist upon the 
passing of a measure of this kind, which 
involves expenditure. 


FINANCE, &c.—SCOTCH CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE EXCHEQUER. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he can indicate, or give 
reference to the figures on which he 
calculates the contribution of Scotland 
to the Exchequer to be 11 per cent; and, 
whether, in making that calculation, he 
has allowed anything for property of 
Scotchmen held and taxed in London, 
as the money capital of the Kingdom, 
for taxable goods for Scotch consump- 
tion imported into the Port of London, 
and for other cases in which the inclusion 
of the general capital in one of the 
Divisions of the Kingdom may give an 
undue advantage to that Division in any 
such calculation ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscrey) ee George’s, 
Hanover Square): The calculation upon 
which the figure of 11 per cent was 
based was a very complex one. I used 
several independent sets of figures, and 
checked one set by another. No doubt 
there was room for error in each set; 
but the net result, which I may say was 
nearer 10 than 11 percent, must approxi- 
mate nearly to the truth. Of course, I 
am aware that duties are paid in one 
country on account of the other, and this 
fact added materially to the difficulty of 
the calculation. To the best of my 
belief, the figures I have adopted are 
favourable to Scotland. 

Srrk GEORGE OAMPBELL: Will 
you put the figures in a Return ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir; it will not 
be possible to do so. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS, 1881 axp 
1887—STATISITCS. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, If, in the 
Return of Proceedings under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Acts, 1881 and 1887, for 
Soptember, October, November, and 
December 1887, and January 1888, as 
to the number of originating notices, the 
total of 149,191 (comprising 141,644 
applications under ‘‘The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881,” to 3lst August, 
1887, and 7,527 applications received in 
the months of September), and the total 
of 10,643 applications by leaseholders 
under “The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887,” in the month of September— 
include the originating notices served in 
order to fix fair rents in the Civil Bill 
Courts ; and, if so, will the Government 
direct the Land Commission, in pre- 
paring these Returns, to set out in sepa- 
rate columns the applications to go before 
the Sub-Commissioners, and those to go 
before the Civil Bill Courts ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, he was informed 
by the Land Commissioners that the 
number of cases heard in the Civil Bill 
Courts were included in the Returns. 
They saw no objection to act on the 
suggestion of the hon. Gentleman ; and, 
for the future, Returns would be pre- 
pared in the manner he wished. 

Mr. FLYNN asked, would it be pos- 
sible to get the Returns of the present 
year furnished in that form? 
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Mr. MADDEN said, he would con- 
vey the suggestion to the Land Com- 
missioners, and see if it could be acted 
on. 


COAL MINES REGULATION AOT, 1887— 
SEC. 12—KIRKINTILLOCH COLLIERY. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his attention 
has been called to a statement that at a 
colliery at Kirkintilloch the owners have 
posted up a notice to the following 
effect :-— 

“Tf any foreign material be found ina hutch, 
he shall be fined 5s. for the first offence, 10s. for 
the second, 15s. and instant dismissal for the 
third ;”” 
whether he is aware that this notice is 
not the result of an agreement with the 
men, in terms of the 12th section of 
‘The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887,” 
but is objected to and resisted by them ; 
whether, if these facts be correct, this 
action of the owners is in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act ; and, whether 
the Government propose to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruev’s) (Birmingham, E.): The 
owners uv this colliery have posted up 
a notice substantially corresponding with 
the terms stated in the Question. The 
men have not agreed to the terms of the 
notice. They have been on strike, and 
no work has been done, or deductions 
made, under the notice. The notice is 
inoperative for the purpose of settling 
deductions under the 12th section of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, unless its 
terms are expressly or impliedly agreed 
to by the men or adopted on arbitration. 
No action by the Government is called 
for under this state of things. > 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—RETURN OF 
CARETAKERS EVICTED. 


Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Return of Care- 
takers Evicted in Ireland has been com- 

leted; and, if so, when it will be laid 
efore Parliament ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Return was prepared, and 
would have been laid on the Table that 
day, only he was not satisfied with its 
form. He hoped it would be very 


shortly ready in its altered form, 
G 2 
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SMALL HOLDINGS, &c. FOR AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURERS (SCOTLAND.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether, considering 
the demand for small holdings now 
being expressed at public meetings of 
me throughout Scotland, the 

overnment intend to introduce a Bill 
to provide small holdings for the plough- 
men and other agricultural labourers in 
Scotland ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): So far as I am 
aware, there is no immediate prospect 
of any legislation such as is indicated 
by the Question of the hon. Member. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—BECHUANALAND. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the Government are 
aware that grants of 400 square miles 
have been granted by several of the 
Bechuana Chiefs in the Protectorate for 
mining purposes, with right of wood 
and water in the districts; whether 
these grants were given by the Chiefs 
with the consent of the Council; and, 
whether the Government mean to recog- 
nize these grants as valid, if the Protec- 
torate were taken into the Colony of 
Bechuanaland ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Of the three 
principal Chiefs in the Protectorate, one 
—Gasitswe—in conjunction with his son 
and heir, has given such a concession. 
Another Chief—Khama—is supposed to 
have given a concession of 100 square 
miles; but the most recent information 
is that there has been some misunder- 
standing as to its tenure and extent. 
The third Chief—Sechele—does not ap- 
to have made any such concession. 

er Majesty’s Government are not pos- 
sessed of full information on the point 
raised in the second paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question ; and they can- 
not undertake to say what would be 
their action in the contingency contem- 
plated by the last paragraph. 


CRIMINAL LAW (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — AGGRAVATION OF SEN- 
TENCES BY COURTS OF APPEAL. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 

Central) asked the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, Whether he 
will state the number of cases in recent 
years in which any English tribunals of 
Criminal Appeal have aggravated sen- 
tences inflicted by tribunals of the first 
instance, in the manner now being prac- 
tised in Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
no information in my possession to show 
the number of cases in which Courts of 
Appeal in England have aggravated 
criminal sentences. The Judicial Sta- 
tistics only show the number of sentences 
modified, and not the nature of the 
modification. In 1886 on 171 appeals 
the sentence was confirmed in 97, modi- 
fied in 18, and the conviction quashed 
in 56 cases. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE inquired, 
whether the Home Secretary knew, in 
his own practice, of sentences having 
been aggravated ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS replied that he 
had no experience of such cases. He 
did not believe that he had ever ap- 
peared before a Court of Criminal Ap- 

eal. 

Mx. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, what was 
the practice in Scotland; and, whether, 
within his knowledge, any case had 
occurred in which the sentence had been 
increased ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, the general 
rule in Scotland was that there was no 
appeal in a criminal case except on a 
point of law. Except in such cases, it 
very seldom happened that sentences 
were altered. He was quite aware of 
cases which had been sent back for 
proper sentence. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Is the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman aware of any 
case in which the sentence has been 
increased ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
was not; but in the Scotch law the 
position was entirely different. He was 
not prepared to go into it at the present 
moment. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) — THE 
INSPECTOR OF SALMON FISHERIES. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries in Scot- 
land is an officer of the Fishery Board ; 
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or, if not, what is his position towards 
that Body? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The relation of 
the Inspector of Salmon Fisheries to the 
Fishery Board is fixed by Sections 5 
and 6 of the Act 45 & 46 Vict. c. 78, to 
which I would refer my hon. Friend. 
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EXCISE—MR. J. HEGARTY, J.P., MILL- 
STREET, CO. CORK, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that Mr. 
Jeremiah Hegarty, J.P., of Millstreet, 
is, and has of late been, retailing porter 
and spirits in the town of Millstreet, 
County Cork; whether such dealing is 
sanctioned in the case of persons holding 
the Commission of the Peace; whether 
the licence was obtained in or trans- 
ferred to the name of his elder son on 
his appointment to the Commission of 
the Peace; whether the said son has 
left the country for Australia; and, 
whether the Government propose to 
take any action in the matter? The 
hon. Gentleman also wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if the son who 
has left the country is not one of three 
who left in consequence of the general 
detestation in which Jeremiah Hegarty 
is held ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 

rted that it was not the case that Mr. 
S eeiah Hegarty, senior, retailed porter 
and spirits. The licence was transferred 
two years ago to the son, who has now 
gone on a temporary visit to Australia. 

Dr. TANNER: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if it is not a fact 
well known in the County Cork that the 
son has given it out publicly that he 
had left his father’s home for ever, and 
that he never will return; and that 
there is so serious a difference of opi- 
nion between them that the son has 
broken every article of furniture he 
could —y get at? 


Mr. A. BALFOUR said, the 


domestic differences of the Hegarty 
family might be well known in the 
County Cork, but they were not well 
known to him. 

Dr. TANNER: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, as the Head of the 
Executive in Ireland, whether these facts 
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were not known to the police, and also 
in whose name does the licence now 
stand? Isa magistrate for the County 
Cork to be permitted to sell and retail 
spirits and porter in the town of Miil- 
street when his son has left it for ever? 


(No reply. } 
Dr. TANNER said, he would put the 


Question in another form on the Paper 
for Friday. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT)—SALARIES. 


Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe) had the following Question on 
the Paper: —To ask the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is the ease that 
established clerks in the Telegraph De- 
partment of the General Post Office are 
kept on a scale the maximum of which 
is £140 per annum, or less than other 
clerks who have to perform the same 
duties on a scale rising to £190? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: The maximum pay of the 
first class of telegraphists in the Central 
Telegraph Office is £140 per annum, 
and of the next higher class, the senior 
telegraphists, £190 per annum; and 
promotion from one class to the other 
takes place from time to time if there 
are vacancies. 


CRIMINAL LAW 
LINASLOE PETTY 
TRAOY. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it be true that last 
November, while in the act of running 
away, aman named Tracy was fired at 
by Lord Clancarty’s gamekeeper, Henry 
Mayne, and that 37 pieces of shot were 
extracted from the wounded man’s legs, 
arms, and body by the medical officer 
of the Ballinasloe Union, Dr. Delahunt ; 
whether it is a fact that, when Mayne 
was brought before the Petty Session 
Court, Ballinasloe, he was allowed out 
on bail, Tracy being unable to attend 
and give evidence, on account of the 
state of his wounds, and that, when 
Mayne was brought up a second time 
and committed to stand his trial at the 
next Assizes, he was again allowed out 
on bail until the Assizes; whether it is 
true that he was not tried at the follow- 
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171 Riots and Disturbances 
ing Winter Assizes, which were held in 
Sligo; and, has ke been tried since; 
and, if so, with what result ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J.. Batyour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that Tracy entered early on 
the morning on preserved lands for the 

urpose of killing rabbits. The game- 

eeper had some rabbit traps set which 
he was watching, when he observed 
Tracy taking a rabbit out of one and 


running away. He called upon the) 


man to drop the rabbit, at the same 
time firing at him. Twelve grains of 
small shot were subsequently removed 
from the man’s arms and back. The 
gamekeeper was the day afterwards 
arrested and remanded. On the fol- 
lowing day he was admitted to bail on 
the doctor’s certifying that the wounds 
were not dangerous. He was not tried 
at the Winter Assizes, not being in 
custody; but he was tried at the Galway 
Spring Assizes, pleaded guilty, and paid 
£10 compensation, and was allowed out 
on his own recognizances to come up 
to receive sentence when called upon. 
That, in the opinion of the Judge, met 
the merits of the case. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—A 
DOG TAX. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If he will take into con- 
sideration to raise the tax on dogs to £1, 
es on those dogs at present 
exempted ; if he will make it compulsory 
that all dogs shall be registered with a 
number, and be provided with a badge 
or label engraved with that number; 
and, if he will substitute such tax in 
modification of the Van and Wheel 
Tax ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir. Such an 
impost would be regarded as practically 
the extermination of dogs, except those 
belonging to the wealthiest classes, and 
would create as much feeling among the 
people attached to dogs as the proposal 
for a Wheel Tax does on the possessors 
of carts. The second Question relates 
to what would be a Police Regulation 
rather than a Revenue proceeding. I 
have received a hundred suggestions 
from those who own vans and carts, and 
those who represent them, as to taxes to 


Hr. Harris 
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be im upon other people than 
themselves; but every suggestion, if 
adopted, would lead to as much outcry 


as the taxes proposed. 


| RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
CONFLICT WITH THE MILITARY AT 
CLARECASTLE, CO. CLARE. 


| Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
_asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he has seen the following 
account, taken from Zhe Cork Herald of 
Thursday, 19th instant, of an encounter 
between the soldiers of the Derbyshire 
Regiment, stationed at Clarocastle, 
County Clare, and civilians :— 


‘Ennis, Wednesday. 


“Last night several soldiers belonging to 
the Derbyshire Regiment, stationed at Clare- 
castle, with headquarters at Limerick, had an 
altercation with some civilians, terminating in 
a fierce encounter, in which stones were freely 
used on both sides, to the injury of the comba- 
tants. The military, however, not content 
with the result of the engag t, cc ‘ed 
to demolish the windows of a range of houses 
in the vicinity of the barracks, including that 
of the Rev. Sylvester Malone, the Parish Priest 
of the district, which they completely wrecked. 
They were interrupted in their work of de- 
struction by a military picquet, who, with the 
aid of the local police, succeeded in placing 
them under arrest ;” 





and, whether, having regard to the fre- 
quent hostile meetings of the men of 
this regiment, with people of Clare and 
Limerick, he will remove them from the 
district ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Beopricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
I beg to state that the account of the 
affair appears to have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. There was some a. 
between three soldiers of the Derbyshire 
Regiment and some civilians, and stones 
were thrown and some windows were 
broken. It is quite uncertain by which 
party the damage was done; but the 
damage has been paid. There appears 
to be no ground for holding an official 
inquiry. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: Has the hon. 
Gentleman seen a report of a collision 
between some men of this same regiment 
and a number of civilians at Limerick 
within the last few days? 

Mx. BRODRICK: i have not seen 
that. 
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RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRE- 
LAND)—CONFLICY AT YOUGHAL— 
CAPTAIN PLUNKETT, R.M. 


Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What was the cha- 
racter of the injuries inflicted upon 
Captain Plunkett at the recent suppressed 
meeting in Youghal ; and, whether there 
is any ground for the statement, which 
appeared in Zhe Times newspaper of 
Saturday, 6th of April, as emanating 
from the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
that Oaptain Plunkett was seriously 
wounded ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Captain 
Plunkett was, fortunately, not seriously 
injured on the occasion in question. 
The Lord Chancellor has favoured me 
with a communication, to the effect that 
he cannot find in the newspaper referred 
to any such statement as that attributed, 
nor, as a matter of fact, did he ever 
make such statement. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that it appeared in 
The Times of that date ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—FEK- 
MOY—FINE ON A POLICEMAN. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the fine im- 
posed by the Fermoy Bench of Magis- 
trates upon a policeman named Hyde, 
upon the 14th of last October, has been 
paid ; what were the reasons for which 
the fine was imposed ; and, whether the 
said policeman has latterly been pro- 
moted ; and, if so, can he state why he 
was promoted ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that Acting Sergeant Hyde was not 
fined as alleged; but on the 11th of 
October Hyde and other members of the 
Police Force were charged before the 
magistrates with alleged assaults, arising 
out of the dispersal of a disorderly stone- 
throwing crowd in Fermoy on the 21st 
of September, and ordered to pay a fine, 
and this sentence was subsequently re- 


versed on appeal. The acting sergeant 
has not since been promoted. 
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CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—AGGRA- 
VATION OF SENTENCES BY COURT 
OF APPEAL. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton), asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for lreland, How many cases he knows 
of as having occurred in Ireland in the 
last 10 years in which a sentence 
appealed against by the person con- 
victed was increased by the Court of 
Appeal ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mavpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Iam informed that there are 
no available records at the Irish Office 
which would supply the information 
asked for by the hon. Member. It would 
be necessary to obtain such information 
with regard to the last 10 years from 
Clerks of the Peace of the different 
counties. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman how many 
cases he knows of. Is he aware of 


a, 2A 

. MADDEN : These cases are not 
matters of public notoriety. They do 
not come before me officially, and I have 
no knowledge I can impart on the sub- 


ject. 
Mr. JAMES STUART: Does the 


hon. and learned Member know of any 
such case ? 
Mr. MADDEN: I consider that I 
have already answered that Question. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
May I ask the Solicitor General who, 
then, is the responsible officer of the 
Government of Ireland, who can answer 
the question as to whether or not it is 
the practice under the Criminal Law in 
Ireland to increase sentences on appeal ? 
Mr. MADDEN: Sir, Iam. I have, 
Sir, I believe, answered that Question. 
The only manner in which I could pos- 
sibly afford the information asked for, 
as I have endeavoured to explain, is by 
obtaining the necessary information from 
the Clerks of the Peace in the several 
counties in Ireland. I submit to the 
House that that is an answer to the 
Question. 
Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: Icon- 
fess it must be my fault; but I did not 
ather he has answered the Question. 
s it a fact that sentences have or have 
not been increased on appeal in Ireland 
previous to those of which we have 
recently heard ? 
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Mr. MADDEN: Sir, I am not in a 
position to know; and I have explained 
to the House that this is a matter which 
I cannot be expected to know, because 
the information would not be laid before 
me officially, and I also stated to the 
House the proper means of obtaining 
the information. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
again must ask who, then, is the person 
who does know? The Solicitor General 
says he does not know. Of course, if 
the Question was asked in reference to 
the administration of justice in England, 
if the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was asked whether this in- 
formation—[ ‘‘ Order !””}|—we may have 
get rid of a good deal; but surely we 

ave not yet got rid of responsibility. 
If the Home Secretary were asked what 
the practice was in England he would 
certainly answer; and we want to know 
who will give the answer with respect 
to Ireland ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Sir, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was 
asked the Question a few minutes ago, 
and he replied that he could not give 
the information. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: In the fire 
of Questions that have been put my 
simple Question has remained un- 
answered. My simple Question was, 
does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
know of himself of any such case ? That 
is a simple Question which requires no 
explanation, and I again put it to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN : I really do not want 
to be discourteous to the hon. Member ; 
but I was under the impression that I 
said I had no knowledge of any such 
case ; but the fact that I have no know- 
ledge of any such case does not lead to 
the inference that no such case exists, 
and that information can only be 
obtained in the manner I have indi- 
cated. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Camber- 
land, Cockermouth): Will the hon. and 
learned Member obtain the information 
from the Clerks of the Peace ? 

Mr. MADDEN : Ifa Return is moved 
for in the ordinary way it will be for us 
to consider whether it can be granted. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Will the hon. and learned Member 
undertake not to oppose the Motion for 
a Return ? 
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Resolutions. 
Mr. MADDEN: When the Notice of 
Motion is put upon the Paper the Go- 


verr.ment will cousider whether they can 
agree to it or not. 


POST OFFICE—CONTRAVENTION OF 
RULES. 


Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is a fact that Tom Dredge, 
a postman in the N.W. Division, has 
recently been degraded from the Ist to 
the 2nd Class because he wrote to the 
public Press in contravention of Rule 
42 of G.P.O. Orders, thereby losing 
status, seniority, and pay, to the extent 
of 4s. per week ; if so, whether itis true 
that another officer in the 8.E. Division 
broke the Rule in exactly the same way, 
but has not been similarly degraded ? 

Srr HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: It is the fact that the post- 
man Dredge has been degraded, as 
represented by the hon, Member, for 
systematic breaches of the Rules of the 
Service by attempts to stir up agitation 
among the postmen ; and the Postmaster 
General is by no means sure that it 
would not have been right to dismiss 
him. He is not aware of another officer 
in the South-Eastern District having 
similarly misbehaved himself. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE, CAB, AND WHEEL TAXES. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer, Whether, under the proposed 
Siam Tax, cab and omnibus horses will 
be regarded as trade horses; if cab and 
omnibus horses are to be regarded as 
trade horses, whether the vehicles which 
they draw will continue to be classed as 
carriages, and be liable to the Carriage 
Tax ; and, whether cabs will be classed 
as trade vehicles, and be liable to the 
Wheel Tax the same as carts and vans? 
Tat CHANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosciren) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As regards the hon. 
Member’s first Question, cab and 
omnibus horses will certainly not be 
treated as pleasure horses. As regards 
his second Question, no alteration will 
be made in the existing law under which 
cabs and omnibuses are liable to Car- 
riage Duty. As regards his third Ques- 
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tion, these vehicles will not be liable to 
the Wheel Tax. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST) — KING JA JA, 
OF OPOBO. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the report is 
true that King Ja Ja is about to be re- 
moved from Accra to some other place ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I believe that he has 
already gone. As I informed the House, 
the recommendation of the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief that Ja Ja should be 
removed from the coast was approved 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
will reside at one of the West India 
Islands. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked, whether Papers would not be 
laid on the Table on this subject ? 

Srr JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought that they were printed and dis- 
tributed a few days ago, but he would 
inquire. 

CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)— BALLI- 
NASLOE PETTY SESSIONS— 
—— FINERAN. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Is it true that in No- 
vember last a man named Rhatagan, 
gamekeeper to Messrs. Wiiliam and John 
Hynds, 28, Elgin Road, Dublin, fired a 
shot at a man named Fineran while 
Fineran was on the public road and in 
the act of running away, and that the 
medical officer for the district (Dr. Dela- 
hunt) extracted several grains of shot 
from the head and back of Fineran ; 
and, whether Rhatagan, when convicted 
at the Petty Sessions, Ballinasloe, for 
this offence, was only bound to keep the 
peace for 12 months; and, if so, will the 
Government consider the advisability of 
taking steps, by legislation or other- 
wise, to secure the more severe punish- 
ment of similar offences ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that at daybreak Fineran was 
discovered poaching. The gamekeeper 
pursued him to ascertain his identity, as 
he wore a mask. Fineran made no 
charge against the gamekeeper until he 
was summoned fur poaching, when he 
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took out a cross-summons against the 
gamekeeper. The medical officer did , 
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not extract several grains of shot, but 
one grain. On the cases being heard at 
the Petty Sessions Fineran was fined £1 
for poaching, and the gamekeeper was 
bound over as alleged. The existing 
law is ample to deal with all such 
cases. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
BUILDING AT THE ALBERT GATE. 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the hon. Member for the Knutsford 
Division of Cheshire, Whether the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works has any 
power of restricting the height of the 
building now being erected near Albert 
Gate; and, if so, whether, in the in- 
terests of public safety, that Board will 
take steps to prevent that building being 
carried to a height of 185 feet, including 
the mansard roof finial ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Oheshire, 
Knutsford): In reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber, I have to state the Board has no 
pee to restrict the height of the large 

uilding in course of construction near 
Albert Gate. The Schedule of the Build- 
ing Act, 1855, provides for the thickness 
of the walls up to 100 feet in height. 
The thickness of walls exceeding that 
height requires a special sanction of the 
Board. That has been granted in this 
case. The Act of 1862 gives the Board 
power over building on new roads where 
they do not exceed 50 feet in width, and 
restricts the height to the width of the 
road except by special sanction. Oom- 
paring this building with Walsingham 
Chambers, at the corner of the Green 
Park and Piccadilly, the height of the 
Albert Gate building to main parapet is 
113 feet, against 70 feet, of the principal 
feature to base of finial 160 feet at 
Albert Gate, against 100 feet 9 inches. 
The height of the projecting bows to 
parapet at Albert Gate is. 124 feet 
6 inches. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL AND CART TAXES. 
Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 


‘well, Dulwich) asked Mr. Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Whether he has been 
able to consider the representations 
made to him with reference to his pro- 
osals as to the Wheel Tax and Tax on 
arts; and, whether he is able to make 
any modification ? 
ne CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuxn) (St. George’s, 


roan a 
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Hanover Square), in reply, said, he had 
been considering very carefully the re- 

resentations that had been made to him 
in reference to his proposals as to the 
tax on earts. He had expected to be in 
a position that afternoon to announce 
what modifications he proposed to make ; 
but he had acceded to the wish of a very 
numerous body of men, who were in 
London at present from various parts of 
the Provinces, to receive a deputation 
to-morrow, and he thought it better to 
defer making any announcement on the 
subject until after he had seen that de- 
putation. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) in- 
quired, how svon the right hon. Gentle- 
man expected to be able to lay on the 
Table the details for which he had asked 
in reference to the tax ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the modi- 
fications he had in his mind would pro- 
bably require a fresh Resolution in 
substitution for the Resolution already 
passed ; and, if so, he would need a little 
time to draw it up. He would ask his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury, if possible, to arrange that that 
Resolution should be taken on Monday, 
if on Thursday the House should have 
disposed of the Committee on the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill. He 
shared in the desire that those inte- 
rested in the matter should know the 
proposals of the Government as scon as 
possible. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Will that include 
any modification of the Horse Tax ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am speaking now 
only of the Cart and Wheel Tax. 


ADMIRALTY (THE DOCKYARDS) — 
HAULBOWLINE — DISCHARGE OF 
WORKMEN. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, If it is the 
case that the greater number of skilled 
workmen and unskilled labourers have 
been discharged from the works at Haul- 
bowline Dockyard, Queenstown ; can he 
state if these works are now at a stand- 
still; and, what are the intentions of 
the Admiralty with regard to this dock, 
which has been so many years in course 
of erection ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Haminton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
extension works at Haulbowline, with 
the exception of placing the caissons, 


Mr. Goschen 
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being now practically completed, it 
has been necessary to discharge the 
greater number of the men employed 
upon them, such only being retained as 
are required to carry on the minor works 
mentioned at page 205 of the Navy 
Estimates, 1888-9. The placing of the 
eaissons, which are shortly to be 
delivered, will complete the dock, which 
will be brought into use as circumstances 
require it. 

Mr. FLYNN: Is it not a fact that 
the dock has been curtailed 70 feet in 
length from the original plan ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON : No, 
Sir; that is not the case. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — REGIS- 
TRARS OF LAND SUB-COMMISSION 
COURTS—VALUATIONS OF LAND. 


Mr. FIN UOANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Regis- 
trars of the Land Sub - Commission 
Courts communicate with the land 
agents, announcing the day on which 
the Commissioners will go to value the 
farms; and, whether complaints have 
reached him that they have refused to 
give similar information to the tenant, 
and that, as a result, farms have been 
often valued in the absence of the occu- 
pier; and, if so, will he communicate 
with the Land Commission, and request 
that equal facilities be given to both 
oceupier and owner, so that both may be 
present at valuations of land? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
instructions issued by them to the Regis- 
trars of Sub-Commissions are distinct 
as to their duty to give notice to both 
tenants and landlords. The Oommis- 
sioners do not believe that any Regis- 
trar ever refused to give information or 
notice to either tenant or landlord. 
They have never heard of such refusal, 
and no complaint has ever reached them 
to that effect. The Commissioners have 
always exercised the greatest possible 
care that equal facilities shall be given 
to both occupiers and owners. 

Mr. FINUCANE said, he had per- 
sonal knowledge of such a case which 
had come under his notice within the 
past three weeks, and he was prepared 
to give the name of the Registrar who 
showed this partiality. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt, if 


the hon. Gentleman will communicate 
the fact to the Land Commissioners, 
with the necessary evidence, they will 
take steps to have it remedied. 


LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1887— 
CANEWDON (ROCHFORD UNION), 
ESSEX. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether it is 
a fact that application has been made 
to the Rural Sanitary Authority of the 
Rochford Union by a number of la- 
bourers for allotments at Canewdon; 
whether land was offered to the la- 
bourers at the price of £4 per acre, and 
that, in addition, each labourer was ex- 
pected to pay his share of rates, tithes, 
&c. per acre; whether he is aware that 
the amount of tithes is equal to rather 
more than 15s, 6d. per acre, making the 
amount the labourers were required to 
pay £4 15s. 6d. per acre, and that the 
average rent for farm land at Oanewdon 
is from 15s. to £1 per acre; and, whether 
any application has been made under 
the Allotments Act to put in force the 
Compulsory Clauses in the case of allot- 
ments at Canewdon in Essex ? 

Tut SECRETARY (Mr. Lone) ( Wilts, 
Devizes) (who replied) said: The Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the Rochford 
Union have been applied to by eight 
labourers at Canewdon for allotments 
under the Allotments Act. The Oom- 
mittee to whom the applications were 
referred were of opinion that the land 
most suitable for the purpose was a 
field of about seven and a-half acres, 
belonging to Mr. Potter, of Rochford, 
who was willing to let the land for £26 
a-year. The persons who applied for 
allotments were asked whether they 
were willing to take allotments at 6d. 
a-rod, exclusive of the share of tithes, 
rates, and taxes, and they were unwill- 
ing todo so. I am unable to state what 
is the amount of the tithes on the field 
in question. I am informed by the 
Clerk of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
that he believes the average rent of farm 
land in the district is from 15s. to £1 per 
acre, and that the Authority could, no 
doubt, have obtained land at that price 
per acre, but at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the village, and then only 
by taking a larger quantity than is re- 
quired. It is stated that a part of the 
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field of Mr. Potter is now let in allot- 
ments at 1s. a-rod, and appears to find 
ready tenants at that rent. No applica- 
tion on been made to put in force the 
Compulsory Clauses of the Allotments 
Act as regards the Rochford Union. 


COUNTY COURTS—SOLICITORS’ 
CLERKS—RIGHT OF AUDIENCE. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If a Oounty Court 
Judge is empowered to refuse to allow 
a clerk in the permanent and exclusive 
employ of any party to an action to ap- 
pear and conduct his employer’s case; 
if his attention has been drawn to the 
conduct of the County Court Judge of 
Suffolk, at Stowmarket, on the 9th of 
April, when he refused to allow the 
representative of Messrs. Lankester and 

ells to appear for them, and subse- 
quently ordered the removal of the ap- 
plicant ; if his attention has been drawn 
to the circumstance that the Judge, at 
the same time and place, on being asked 
for permission to issue judgment sum- 
monses against debtors residing out of 
the district in which judgment was ob- 
tained, and on production of the usual 
necessary and duly attested affidavits, is 
alleged to have refused to look at them, 
saying, he would do so during lunch 
time and communicate with the Regis- 
trar, and that no notice was taken of 
them, but an answer sent that their 
consideration stood adjourned until the 
next Court; if, considering that the 
uext Court will not be held until the 
19th of June, the Government will in- 
troduce a clause into the County Courts 
Consolidation Bill providing that Regis- 
trars, upon filing an affidavit as to means 
by the plaintiff to the action, shall be 
enabled to issue a judgment summons 
against defendants residing out of the 
district in which judgment was ob- 
tained ; and, if inquiry is being made 
into the accuracy of the statements con- 
tained in the Petition presented on the 
5th of March? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
I am informed that the learned County 
Court Judge of Suffolk at Stowmarket 
did refuse to allow the representative of 
Messrs. Lankester and Wells to appear. 
In doing this he was acting within his 
rights, and in accordance, as he informed 
me, with the practice which has 


prevailed in that Court for upwards 
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of 25 years. The removal from the 
Court was necessitated by the insolent 
and offensive conduct of the person 
in question. The learned Judge refused, 
on the same occasion, to issue certain 
judgment summonses, on the ground 
that the usual and nec davits 
were not produced. He did not say 
that he would look at them during lunch 
time, nor was their consideration ad- 
journed to the next Court. I cannot 
undertake to introduce the clause sug- 
ested, as, according to my present in- 
ormation, no such clause is necessary. 
I am unable to trace the Petition to 
which the hon. Member refers. 


CIVIL SERVANTS Ili SCOTLAND— 
INTERFERENCE IN ELECTIONS. 
Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 

verness-shire) asked the First Lord of the 

Treasury, Whether it is to be under- 

stood that all Civil servants of the 

Crown, including supervisors, collectors, 

and preventive men in the Excise, are 

prohibited from taking an active part, 
as canvassers, committee men, or other- 
wise, in connection with municipal, 
school, and parochial board elections in 

Scotland ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Under 
existing Regulations, neither Civil ser- 
vants nor officers of Excise are pro- 
hibited from taking an active part in 
municipal, school, and parochial board 
elections in Scotland. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
PRISON SURGEONS AND CHAPLAINS 
—SALARIES. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is the case that prison surgeons in the 
principal prisons of England are ap- 
pointed at a salary of £400 per annum 
increasing to £500 per annum, while 
the prison a0 ery in the principal 
prisons in Scotland are appointed at 
£200 per annum increasing to £300 

er annum ; whether the prison surgeons 
in the principal Irish prisons begin at 
£350 per annum and increase to £400 
per annum ; whether the prisoners in 
the principal Scotch prisons are as 
numerous as in the English and Irish 
ones; whether the assistant surgeons in 

England begin at £250 per annum in- 

creasing to £300 per annum; whether 

the prison chaplains in England begin 
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at £350 per annum and increase to 
£450, while the prison chaplains in 
Scotland begin at £200 and increase to 
£300; whether the assistant chaplains 
in England begin at £250 increasing to 
£300; why Scotland is treated in this 
way ; and, whether the Treasury intend 
to level up the Scottish officers or to 
reduce the English and Irish ones ? 

Toe SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said : It would not be possible, 
within the limits of an answer, to follow 
the hon. Member into elaborate com- 
parisons of salaries in the Three King- 
doms, though I must not be understocd 
to admit the accuracy of his statements. 
His whole argument rests on the sup- 
position that the prisoners in the Jarger 
Scotch prisons are as numerous as those 
in England, and this is not the fact. 
Several first-class prisons in England con- 
tain over 1,000 prisoners; whereas the 
largest Scotch prison contains only 735 
prisoners, and the next two contain 550 
and 450 respectively. It must be borne 
in mind that several of the largest Eng- 
lish and Irish prisons, unlike those ia 
Scotland, contain convicts. 

In reply to a further Question by Dr. 
CLARK, 

Mr. JACKSON said, the whole ques- 
tion was carefully gone into, and the con- 
clusion was arrived at that the pay 
which was at present given was suffi- 
ciently adequate for the work per- 
formed. 

Dr. CLARK gave Notice that he 
would put the Question again on the 
Paper. 


ELECTIONS—FEES ON APPOINTMENT 
OF RETURNING OFFICERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
‘gal, E.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the demands made, in the 
years 1887 and 1888, by the Under 
Sheriffs of Middlesex upon Mr. William 
Miller, the present Returning Officer for 
the Division of Chelsea, for the payment 
of a fee of two guineas in respect of his 
application for, or appointment to, his 
present office; whether the payment of 
similar fees has been insisted upon by 
the same Under Sheriffs at the hands of 
other Returning Officers in the remain- 
ing divisions of their county; and, whe- 
ther he will cause to be laid upon the 
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Table a Copy of the Correspondence be- 
tween the said Under Sheriffs and Mr. 
William Miller ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarre) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Under Sheriffs have been asked for their 
explanation ofthis matter. Their state- 
ment is that gentlemen seeking appoint- 
ment as Returning Officers commonly 
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and Mr. Arruur O'Connor (Donegal, 
E.), as to when the Order for an Address 
for the appointment of a new Judge of 
the Chancery Division would be taken, 


Tue FIRST LORD or taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had already 
undertaken that it should not be taken 
| after 12 o’clock. He was hardly able 





apply to them to prepare the form of | to see what Notice was required, since 


appointment, to procure the signature 
of the Sheriffs, and to file the appoint- 
ment with the Ulerk of the Peace. This 
work is done by them, in their view, not 
as Under Sheriffs, but as solicitors, and 
their charge for it is two guineas. This 
charge has been voluntarily paid by 
several Returning Officers. The Under 
Sheriffs state that the fee is not de- 
manded as a condition of appointment, 
or in respect of the application for ap- 
pointment. Although Mr. Miller has 
paid no fee his appointment has been 
prepared, signed, and filed. The cor- 
a between the Under Sheriffs 
and Mr. Miller is not in the possession 
or control of the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the Government had any means 
of preventing the appointment of Re- 
turning Officers being made dependent 
on a system of blackmail ; and whether 


practice ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment had no control whatever over the 
Sheriffs. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department could not direct pro- 
ceedings to be taken against the Sheriff? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman in- 
volved points of considerable nicety, and 
therefore he thought Notice should be 
given. As he understood this transac- 
tion, it was not a fee demanded for the 
appointment; but a charge made for the 
labour of preparing the appointment, 
procuring the signatures of the Sheriffs, 
and filing the appointment to the Clerk 
of the Peace. All these things any 
applicant for the ay oe ere was per- 
fectly at liberty to do for himself if he 
thought fit. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, CHANCERY 
DIVISION ‘ADDITIONAL JUDGE.) 


In reply to Questions from Mr. Srave- 
LeY Hit (Staffordshire, Kingswinford) 


the order had been on the Paper now 
for some time past. If it could be 
reached before half-past 10 on Thursday 
it would be taken then. 


LOTTERIES ACT—THE CHURCH CON- 
SERVATIVE CLUB. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
,asked the Secretary of State for the 
porns Department, Whether he was 
aware that a Conservative newspaper in 
|the neighbourhood of Church, Uan- 
|eashire, boasted on Saturday that the 
| lottery arranged by the Church Conser- 
| vative Club had taken place in spite of 
the Questions he (Mr. Bradlaug ) had 
put in that House? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir; 
I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: If I give the 





the Government could put s stop to.the | right hon. Gentleman information on the 


subject, will he take care that some 
strict inquiry is made ? 
Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly, Sir. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC 
BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Munpetta (Sheffield, 
Brightside), 

Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smira) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he stated last week 
that he hoped to take this Bill and the 
Employers’ Liability Bill next week ; 
but until the Budget Bill was through 
Committee he could not say precisely 
the day on which either Bill would be 
taken. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RESI. 
DENT MAGISTRATES—LEGALKNOW- 
LEDGE. : 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 

neni W.): I wish to ask the Chief 
ecretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land a Question about Resident Magis- 
trates in County Kerry. I want to 
know who selects them to try cases 
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(Ireland) Act; if it is the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; and how it has happened that 
within the last fortnight magistrates 
have gone twice to places to try cases 
under this new Act, and only then and 
there, after going 40 or 50 miles, dis- 
covered that neither of them had suffi- 
ciency of legal knowledge which would 
satisfy the Lord Lieutenaat ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): If the 
hon. Gentleman would give Notice of 
the Question, I should be able to ascer- 
tain the facts. 


ORDERS OF TAE DAY. 
—o—. 
WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 20th April |, ‘‘ That 
this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the Resolution.” 


“ That, in addition to the Duties of Customs 
payable on Wine before the twenty-seventh 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight, there shall, where the Wine is 
imported in bottles, be levied and charged the 
Duties following (that is to say) :-— 

Upon every dozen bottles of Wine— 

£8 d. 
If in imperial half-pint bottles 

or bottles of less capacity .. 0 1 3 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 

ing imperial half-pint bottles 

and not exceeding imperial 
pint bottles .. ee ee 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial pint bottles and 
not exceeding imperial quart 
bottles .. ee ee oe 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing imperial quart bottles and 
not exceeding two imperial 


0 2 6 
05 0 


quarts .. +e ee +» 010 0 
If in bottles of capacity exceed- 
ing two imperial quarts ..1 0 0,” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Sm JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) 
said, he wished to make a few observa- 
tions before the Resolution was agreed 
to. He felt it his duty to call attention 
to the course which was being pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and upon 
grounds of public policy to protest 
against what practically amounted to a 
prohibition of the importation of French 
wines. The Prime Minister of France, 
on having his attention called to the 
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matter in the Ohamber of Deputies, 
had indicated a possible course of re- 
taliation if the duties on French wines 
were increased. He would, therefore, 
put it to the House whether it was wise 
or — to increase this duty to a 
prohibitive degree, at a time, too, when 
we were asking France to remove the 
bounties on sugar? There was at the 
present moment a Conference sitting in 
this country upon the subject of the sugar 
bounties, and yet this was the moment 
selected by the Government for imposing 
prohibitive duty on French wines, a trade 
which had done much to increase the 
friendly feeling and commeree between 
the two countries. These duties, it was 
urged, were to be imposed as duties upon 
luxuries, and would only touch the rich 
No doubt the rich would continue to have 
their bottle of wine all the same; but 
those who contributed most largely to 
the Revenue were tho middle classes, 
men of moderate means, who would not 
be able to indulge in the luxury of these 
wines if the duty be increased. He, 
therefore, thought it was unwise and 
impolitic to increase them under such 
circumstances, and he felt it his duty to 
protest against the Resolution. He could 
not allow himself to remain silent, and 
permit the Resolution to pass without 
this protest. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : Before any notice 
is taken from the Government Bench 
of the observations of my hon. and 
learned Friend behind me (Sir John 
Simon), I wish to say, on the part of 
myself and of those who sit near me, 
that if we do not enter into this subject 
at the present moment, it is only because 
there is a general understanding in the 
House that another subject has been 
marked out as the subject of debate 
to-night, and not at all on account of 
our taking a different view of the matter 
from that of my hon. and learned Friend. 
On the contrary, our opinion is that this 
question is one of the gravest charac- 
ter. I will not, however, detain the 
House at this moment by entering into 
it, as a full opportunity will be afforded 
on another occasion. Having said these 
very few words, I may add that several 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
will, at any rate, feel it their duty to 
support the view of my hon. and learned 
Friend when the question comes to be 
considered in Committee, 
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Tat CHANCELLOR orrne EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I quite agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
understood that this was not to be the 
occasion on which the increased duty 
on wines was to be discussed, but that 
another opportunity was to be taken for 
discussing that matter. Of course, Iam 
put in a position of some embarrassment 
by the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir John 
Simon), seeing that he has alluded to 
what has passed in Paris and in France 

merally. But I feel that it would 
% inconvenient to the House if I 
were to make any reply now to those 
observations. At the same time, I 
am bound to say that I entirely differ 
from the statements made by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman as to the effect 
of these new duties in France, and at 
the proper time I may have a good deal 
to say with regard to the arguments by 
which France justifies a protest against 
them. I also disagree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that this is a tax 
which will fall on the middle classes, 
because the enormous proportion of wine 
drunk by the middle classes either is or 
will be imported in casks. 

Srr JOHN SIMON said, he had re- 
ferred to those classes of wines which 
were now cousumed by the middle 
classes, but which would not in future 
be consumed by them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: They will continue 
to be imported in casks. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) said, he would only detain the 

ouse for a moment, on account of the 
understanding that the discussion on 
wines would be taken later on. He, 
however, wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer if the Government 
had yet obtained full information in re- 
gard to the amount of bottled wines 
imported from Italy and Greece; and 
whether he had considered the in- 
equality of the taxation proposed to be 
imported as between the expensive 
wines of France and the more whole- 
some wines imported from the countric ) 
he had mentioned? He wished to kno * 
from the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
before the discussion was taken, the 
Government would obtain information 
from the Consular Authorities as to 
the amount of the bottled wines im- 
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Mr. GOSOHEN said, there had 
already been laid before the House sta- 
tistics as to the amount of wine imported 
both in bottles and in casks. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked 
if the right hon. Gentleman would ob- 
tain further information from the Con- 
sular Authorities in Italy and Greece ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will do my best 
to obtain all such information as the 
House desires. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, That they have power to make provision 
therein pursuant to the said Resolution. 

Seventh Resolution [9th April],— 
= Duties), — Carriages, Trade 

arts, Horses, &c., and Horsedealers, 
read. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, That they have power to make provision 
therein pursuant to so much of the said Resolu- 
tion as relates to [Excise Duties on Carriages 
and Hackney Carriages. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—{Bi1 202.) 


(Mr. Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian), in rising to move as an 
Amendment— 

‘That in the opinion of this House, after 
Parliament shall have made the appropriations 
it may deem just in relief of loa, rates, the 
Duties accruing upon deaths should be so fixed 
as to equalize the charge upon real and per- 
sonal property respectively,’’ 
said: Mr. Speaker, I have been sin- 
cerely desirous of compressing my re- 
marks upon this important subject 
within a very limited space for the con- 
venience of the House ; but there is one 
thing which would de still more con- 
venient for the House, and more detri- 
mental to the public interests involved, 
than the length of any statement of 
mine, and that is that a subject of such 
importance should be treated with less 
of detail than is absolutely necessary for 
its full comprehension. Therefore, [am 
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that I will studiously endeavour to avoid 
in my remarks all that is irrelevant or 
of secondary importance, and confine 
myself to an endeavour to give a full 
and clear idea of my meaning in > 
to the important Resolution which I 
have laid upon the Table of the House, 
and the reasons which appear to me to 
make the moving of that Resolution a 
matter of urgent and imperative duty. 
I have also to express my regret that I 
have now to do what I do not recollect 
to have done on any former occasion, 
and that is, to move an Amendment on 
the second reading of a Bill of this 
nature. It is a practice, however, not 
at all unusual, sometimes justifiable, 
and sometimes even necessary, yet still 
it is one in respect to which certainly, 
in my opinion, founded on experience, 
ought not to be resorted to without 
strong reasons. On the present occasion 
my reason is the strongest that can be 
conceived, and it is this—that it is not 
in my power to raise the question or 
make the proposal which I wish to make 
in any other manner. In Committee on 
the Bill I should not be permitted to 
move a general Resolution, and it would 
be very improper if I were to make any 
such attempt, as the only other way in 
which I could proceed would be to 
move an increase of duty, and an in- 
crease of duty, I need hardly acquaint 
the House, would not come within the 
powers of the Committee. Therefore, I 
am reduced to the necessity of moving 
an Amendment on the second reading 
of the Bill declaratory of a general 
principle, or I must forbear raising it 
at all. I think the House will see, as I 
proceed, that to forbear to raise it at all 
would, on my part, considering the 
gravity of the interests involved, be a 
failure of duty, and I think the House 
and the Government will be disposed to 
admit that I am justified in taking this 
course, as I think it will see that I have 
chosen the only available course open to 
me for submitting a question of public 
importance to the consideration of the 
House. Further, I may say that I 
rejoice very much that [ am not in 
the condition of one who, from the 
Opposition Benches even, is proposing 
financial changes which would increase 
the financial difficulties of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. On the con- 
trary, although no reference is made 
in the words of my Resolution to the 
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ise rates of duty, it is ectl 

rel understood that the i arise 

wish to recommend to the pt is a 
policy of equal Death Duties upon realty 
and personalty; and that as it is an opi- 
nion widely entertained, so it is an 
opinion strongly entertained by myself 
that the Death Duties ought to be equal 
upon realty and personalty, the offect 
of which would be to augment the funds 
at the disposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I hope I shall not be 
deviating from the subject before me if 
I say that, in our view, this augmenta- 
tion would be particularly seasonable 
and advisable at the present moment, 
when there are before the House a 
number 2f proposals for augmenting 
and increasing certain taxes, in respect of 
some, if not all, of which I am afraid it 
is impossible not to entertain the gravest 
doubt as to their effect on trade and in- 
dustry. We may, therefore, relieve our 
consciences by the refiection that we are 
endeavouring to place in the hands of 
the Government additional means which 
might enable them to exercise greater 
freedom in waiving some of the financial 
proposals they are going to bring for- 
ward for the further imposition of taxes 
upon the public than they might be able 
to do unless the Motion I propose were 
adopted. I think I shall best serve the 
purpose I have in view, and the con- 
venience of those who may be inclined 
to support or oppose the proposition I 
shall lay before the House, if I at once, 
in clear and precise terms, state jthe 
main propositions I shall endeavour to 
establish. They are five in number. 
The first of them is this. That the pre- 
sent enormous disparity under the Death 
Duties between the charge upon realty 
and the charge upon personalty has 
only been tolerated because of the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by personalty in respect 
of its limited contribution to the rates, 
and, in regard to a great portion of per- 
sonalty, its not being liable to any con- 
tribution at all to the rates. That is my 
first proposition. My second proposition 
is that on an occasion which Her Majesty’s 
Government have very properlychosen for 
the opening up of the whole of this wide 
and complex subject the advantage now 
confe upon personalty ought to be 
entirely cancelled and withdrawn, and 
that the proper mode of withdrawing it is 
by adequate aids to rates from Imperial 
sources. My third proposition is, that 
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under the new proposals of the Govern- 
ment, including those which will come 
into operation next year, taking the 
plan of the Government as a whole, be- 
tween £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 leviod 
on personalty will go in aid of rates, and 
principally in aid of realty, or the landed 
interests of the country. My fourth 
proposition is, that, in the event of the 
adoption of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment as they stand and without any 
alteration, there will still remain a gross 
inequality under the Death Duties in 
favour of realty, which inequality will 
have lost its whole and only justification. 
The fifth proposition is, that immovable 

ersonalty or visible personalty, which 
209 of all property, by far the strongest 
claims of relief, will remain liable to 
the action of this gross inequality. I 
hope that these propositions will have 
the effect of raising the question I am 
bringing forward in a broad and in- 
t-lligible manner. My first proposition 
has regard to the enormous disparity 
between the charge on realty and per- 
sonalty in respect of the Death Duties, 
and I will endeavour to put the House 
in possession of the exact amount of that 
disparity as I take it to be. It is, I be- 
lieve, generally admitted that a large 
disparity exists; but I do not think that 
itis as generally realized how large that 
disparity is. In all the figures I may 
lay before the House which are matters 
of conjecture I will endeavour so to 
describe them, and where there are 
Returns to give such Returns. I have 
certainly used the best means in my 
power to be correct, and I shall adopt 
such methods as I think most likely to 
lay the whole question before the House 
in a most practical form. I will proceed 
now to make good the first proposition. 
I have to state what the present enor- 
mous disparity, as I have called it, 
under the Death Duties between the 
two great descriptions of property actu- 
ally is. The whole amount of the 
Death Duties is £7,519,000. I quote, 
not from the figures given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for a reason 
which will become perfectly plain as 
I go forward. Those figures are not 
the subject of an official Return, 
and even if they were it is not pos- 
sible, at the — time, to obtain 
certain other figures which are abso- 


lutely necessary to make them available 
in the present argument. The figures 
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which I take are the latest figures that 
are before the House and the country 
in a state of completeness—I mean the 
figures of the year 1886-7, ending on 
the 31st of March last year. Under 
those figures, [ will describe the manner 
in which the largest eum I have named 
—£7,519,000—is divided between per- 
sonalty and realty. In the first place, 
we come to the Probate Duty, which 
for the year 1886-7 stood at £4, 108,000, 
with one exception, in my opinion, much 
too insignificant to be taken into the 
account—namely, the case of real pro- 
perty which is not actually sold, but is 
contracted to be sold, and which I do 
not believe can exceed 1 per cent of the 
total amount, and is not worth, there- 
fore, taking into the account. With 
that trifling exception the whole of the 
Probate Duty of £4,105,000 is levied 
on personalty. Then I come to the 
Legacy Duty of £2,572,000, which is 
also levied on personelty; those two 
sums together making 246.680,000. I 
then come to the Succession Duty. 
There is a common and prevailing belief 
or idea in the public mind that the 
Succession Duty is levied on realty, 
and is to be regarded as a countervailin 
duty, not in amount, but in kind, an 
is in the main levied on personalty. 
But here is a very serious error; and 
the contention I shall make is this— 
that only two-thirds of the Succession 
Duty are levied on realty, and one-third 
levied on personalty. I must trouble the 
House by explaining the grounds on 
which I make that assertion. Probably 
it would be more convenient for the 
moment that I should assume the 
point, and explain when I get one step 
further on in the argument. If one- 
third of the Succession Duty is levied on 
personalty, that sum, added to the 
£6,680,000 which represents the two 
eat Death Duties of Probate and 
egacy, makes a total of £6,960,000. 
Then there is the question, upon what 
mass of property is this duty levied ; and 
here I apologetically state to my right 
hon. Friend and the House, that I will 
enter into no discussion whatever as to the 
comparative amount of the total values 
of personalty and realty in the King- 
dom at large. It would be extremely 
difficult to arrive at itin a positive form, 
and it is in no way necessary for my 
purpvsé. That which is necessary for 
my purpose and that to which I shall con- 
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fine myself, is to show the rates of duty 
that are chargec upon one and the other 
respectively. When I have shown that, 
my argument will be complete. Then 
I must consider upon what amount of 
property this annual duty is levied ; and 
there 1 am not involved in any diffi- 
culty, because it is levied upon an 
amount of property that in my opinion— 
and I doubt if that opinion will be 
contested—is fully and amply repre- 
sented by the Probate Duty. The Pro- 
bate Duty was levied for that year on 
the sum of £138,000,000. The Legacy 
Duty was levied at a smaller sum, 
there being many kinds of property that 
escape the Legacy Duty, including those 
kinds of property which, to a very large 
amount, pass under the Succession Duty 
while being personalty. But the Pro- 
bate Duty, as far as [ know, includes 
every sort of personalty that pays the 
Death Duty at all. I take the amount 
as it is—at £138,000,000, and I make 
the sum of whichI have already spoken 
£6,960,000 levied on £138,000,000 
of capital, and if the hon. Gentlemen 
will have the kindness to make the 
simple calculation for themselves, they 
will find that they amount to a rate of 
little over 5 per cent, levied on death 
on every change of hands upon perso- 
nalty for the purposes of the Exchequer 
as the law now stands. I want to 
compare that amount with the amount 
actually levied on realty; and here I 
must show why it is that I withdraw 
from the proceeds of the Succession Duty 
no less a sum than one-third of the pro- 
ceeds, and treat it as levied on personalty 
and not upon realty. The amount of 
property which passes under the Suc- 
cession Duty annually is £43,797,000, 
or, for the sake of round numbers, 
£43,750,000. Of that £43,750,000, 
£35,000,000 are realty, and £8,750,000 
are personalty. But the realty which 
passes under the Succession Duty is 
charged upon the life interest ; the per- 
sonalty which s under the Succes- 
sion Duty is charged upon the capital 
value. A contention that I make with 
the utmost confidence, and which I am 
bound, I think, to make good—although 
the amount involved is not very large, 
but it has application to other portions 
of the argument—is this: that the 
charge upon the life interest, as it is 
made, reduces by at least one-half the 
incidence of the charge. In answering 
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some remarks which I offered to the 
House the other day, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer contended, if I under- 
stood him rightly, that to treat the 
charge on the life interest, amounting to 
no more than a half of the capital value, 
was a mistake ; and the reason he gave 
was the depression of landed property, 
and that landed property would not sell 
for so much now as it did 10, 29, 30, or 
40 years ago. I say that is a condition 
totally irrelevant. If landed property 
sells for less now, why is it ? f am not 
speaking of the monetary state of the 
market; I am assuming probably that 
which the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
assumes, or what might prove to be the 
case, and most people will think it to be 
the case—namely, that the value of 
landed property will be depressed, but 
depressed not on account of its selling 
for a smaller number of years’ purchase, 
but because the number of years’ pur- 
chase will be assessed on a reduced in- 
come, and that reduction of income will 
be represented in full in the figures 
which we have beforeus. I believe that 
if the average of the values of lives is 
taken, though they run up as high as 
15 or 16 years, aecording to the ages of 
successors—if the average values of 
those lives be taken, I believe it will be 
found that even supposing the charge 
on the life interest were a full charge— 
which it is not—that the capital value is 
at least twice, nay, is more than twice 
the value of the life interest. But, Sir, 
the charge on the life interest is not a 
full charge. And there, again, I men- 
tion to the House that one point must 
be kept in view, if we are really going 
to consider and understand the question, 
and that is the point that there is offered 
to the successor in the case of landed 
property, while the successor to person- 
alty is bound to pay at once, a licence to 
pay in eight half-yearly instalments, the 
first instalment only falling due after 
the first rent day which follows the de- 
cease, and in case of paying up at once, 
as the successor to personalty is bound 
to do, he recsives from the Revenue 
Department a discount of 11 per cent. 
I am understating my case when I say 
that the successor to personalty charged 
on capital value pays more than double 
what the successor to realty pays; be- 
cause the latter pays only on the life 
interest, and pays on a life interest under 
the favourable conditions prescribed by 
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the Succession Duty Act. I might ad- 
duce a great deal more matter not only 
in support of that argument, but in en- 
hancement and extension of it; but I 
have said enough to show, I think, that 
I am taking the case in a moderate view 
when I state that the £8,000,000 charged 
as Succession Duty, which are person- 
alty, are charged at the very least at 
twice the rate at which the £35,000,000 
are charged that represent realty ; that 
is to say, £35,000,000 are charged upon 
less than half their value; and the real 
value, though there seems to be only 
£35,000,000 passing under the Succes- 
sion Duty Act every year, is not 
£35,000,000, but £70,000,000 a-year. 
As the yeepesern of the Succession 
Duty is one-fifth, and as it is paid at 
double the rate, it follows that the 
charge is double in its relation to the 
property upon which it is pes. That 
being so, the simple thing I have to do 
is to take the proceeds of the Succession 
Duty and divide them, not into fifths, but 
thirds, or sixths. Two-sixths, therefore, 
are paid by the £8,000,000 of personalty 
which passes in the year, and four- 
sixths, or two-thirds, by the landed 
property—that is, two-thirds of the total 
proceeds of the Succession Duty. All I 
have to show is that, while £6,900,000 
yielded by personalty in the year 1886-7 
fell upon £138,000,000 of property, and 
therefore represented a duty exceeding 
5 per cent, £560,000 yielded under the 
Succession Duty Act by realty fell upon 
£70,000,000 of property, and represents, 
instead of 5 per cent, 13-16ths per cent. 
If you multiply that 13-16ths by the 
figure 6 it gives you 78-16ths—that is 
to say, a trifle under 5 per cent. Thus, 
under the present law the payment of 
personalty is almost exactly six times the 
payment of realty. That is a matter 
which is not undeserving of considera- 
tion, and certainly justifies the use of 
the phrase—“ enormous disparity.” It 
is an enormous disparity, and the justi- 
fication of ic, or the cause of it, lies in 
the working of our present law with re- 
spect of rating. My second proposition 
is that this, and no other, is the occasion 
on which that disparity ought to be 
remedied and removed, so that we shall 
not hear any more of it. I iook with a 
friendly eye, as I have said before, on 
various points on the Budget of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer. It con- 
tains the elements, and even the sub- 
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stance, of very important reforms. In 
the first place, it puts an end, so far as 
the great mass of rates in aid is con- 
cerned, to that system which I must be 
permitted to call an abominable system 
—for we are all more or less with 


the same brush—of rectifying the in- | 


justice done to certain kinds of property 

y drawing large sums out of a fund— 
rages ~ pea Fund, which 
is supplied not only property, but 
ian supplied by lnbous. It is not 
necessary to enter into that now. I 
admit that, upon the whole, the inten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the plan of the Government is to 
treat this, as it ought always to have 
been treated, as a question between one 
kind of property and another, and not 
as a question between property and 
labour. Labour was never liable to be 
rated; but we have made labour, 
through our system of rates in aid, pay 
a very considerable proportion of the 
charges levied through the medium of 
rates. For the course adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this re- 
spect I am grateful to the Government. 
I should be very sorry to put to 
hazard any proposal which would have 
the effect I stated. I am also very glad 
that a great reform, I think, is going to 
be effected by what will be called clear- 
ing the accounts as between Imperial 
and local taxation. All these things are 
excellent, and when I heard the Budget 
Statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I thought that there was 
another great public object going to be 
secured—namely, the final settlement of 
the question. Now, it appears to me 
that to go into a subject of this kind, 
involving, as it does, a vast disturbance 
of our finance, for it is nothing less than 
a vast disturbance—the creation of new 
taxes, and the bodily transfer of certain 
taxes now received by the Exchequer, 
is not an operation which ought to be 
done from year to year, or every three 
or five years. It is an operation, which, 
when it is done, ought to be done com- 
pletely. I have not assumed, in the 
Amendment I submit, that the figures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
they now stand, are absolutely final 
figures. Judging from what I hear 
much doubt is raised in respect of some 
of the new charges he proposes to create 
for the benefit of the local treasuries, 
and it is not for me to say what is the 
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sum that ought to be paid over by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or through 
the medium of the collective power of the 
Exchequer to the local treasuries. All 
I say is, that the sum ought to be con- 
sidered now and ought to be fixed now, 
and when we have fixed it, we ought to 
have done with it. It is a question 
of doing justice between various kinds of 
property. What are those various kinds 
of property ? I want to call the attention 
of the House to the distinction that 
ought always to be borne in mind in 
discussing this matter, but which is very 
commonly forgotten. It is supposed 
that the whole question lies between 
personalty and realty, that when you re- 
lieve realty to a certain extent and place 
certain charges upon personalty without 
entering further into the matter you 
have done your duty. There cannot be 
a more gross mistake. It is necessary 
to distinguish between personalty and 
personalty ; it is necessary to distinguish 
between rated personalty and unrated 
personalty. Thecase of unrated person- 
alty is one which involves, of course, a 
very large amount. It is a case with 
regard to which I do not wish to express 
an opinion, and I have not formed any 
very positive opinion of the amount of 
charge upon it, if you could get at it, 
in order to do justice to those descrip- 
tions of property that bear the rates. 
Perhaps the Government have more and 
superior information upon that subject, 
and I should be disposed to attach great 
weight to their opinion. But what I 
wish to impress upon the mind of the 
House and to insist upon is this, 
that now is the time to transact this 
business, and that we are bad workmen 
and do not know our business if, when 
we have set our hand to an operation so 
large and complex as that which is now 
before us we do not make it, so far as 
the term can be used in this matter, a 
complete and definite operation. It 
ought to be dealt with once for all, and 
we should not leave to be done over 
again a work which we have approached 
in an irresolute spirit and treated in an 
imperfect manner. The House will, 
therefore, understand that I ask them to 
vote, that when adequate compensation 
has been given to local rates, the Duties 
accruing upon Death should be so fixed 
as to equalize the charge upon real and 
personal property. As towhat isadequate 
compensation, I do not wish to say, and 
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I make no complaint of the proposal of 
the Government. The proposal is to give 
£5,600,000, with something more in 
preter next year for Scotland and Ire- 
and in aid of the rates, compensation 
for getting rid of grants in aid. It is 
our duty to make a just and fair com- 
pensation ; and when it is made, so that 
the local treasuries have no longer a 
just claim against the Imperial Trea- 
sury, we should then see that justice is 
done within the Imperial Treasury by 
an equality of charge, as I shall en- 
deavour to show it ought to be, upon 
personalty and realty respectively. Per- 
haps I may venture to point out to the 
House what is the best information 
I can obtain upon the division of the 
property of the country—upon rate- 
paying and ropa | property. I 
o this because I wish to bring into view 
the grievance which the ratepaying pro- 
prietor has against those who do not pay 
rates. To ascertain the whole property 
ofthe country, I have no other recourse 
open to me, nor any better I think, than 
to resort to the Return which was laid 
before the House in 1885 by Sir Henry 
Holland, now Lord Knutsford, and 
which I will call Sir Henry HolJand’s 
Return, he having been Secretary to the 
Treasury at the time it was given. That 
Return, I think it is No. 345, of the 
year 1885, has the merit of being short, 
simple, and intelligible. It gives the 
whole property of the country, that 
which can be strictly so called, as 
£9,410,000,000. Realty is set down at 
£3,778,000,000, and personalty at 
£5,632,000,000. But when we look 
into the Return, we find that not quite 
the whole of the realty, because realty in- 
cludes ground rents and other interests 
of that kind, which I need not mention, 
though if I did it would strengthen my 
case—nearly the whole of the realty is 
subject to rating. But besides realty 
which is set down as subject to 
rating. I find what the Return 
calls realized personalty stated at 
£1,042,000,000, which consists of about 
£830,000.000 of realty property and 
£210,000,000 or £215,000,000 of pro- 
perty in mines, iron works, canals, and 
so forth. I take that property from 
that side of the Return presented 
by Sir Henry Holland and put it 
to the £3,778,000,000 which are called 
realty, but which I do not think are 
accurately so called, and which are, 
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in the main, subject to rating. That 
being so, I divide the property into rate- 
paying and non-ratepaying property ; 
the total amount subject to rates is 
£4,820,000,000, and the estimate of the 
realized personalty not subject to rates 
is £4,590,000,000. So the House will 
see that, according to the evidence of 
this Return, which, I should think, is 
not very far wrong, the whole burden of 
rates and of local taxation at present is 
laid upon little more than one-half of 
the property of the country. 

Tax OHANCELLOR ortux EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The whole is not 
rated really, but only so much of it as 
is visible. 

Mz. W. E.GLADSTONE: I beg par- 
don; I entirely differ from my right 
hon. Friend. In my opinion, rates are 
levied upon a great deal of property that 
is not visible; but my meaning is that 
that which is visible bears the charge 
upon the whole. The rate upon rail- 
ways is levied upon the proprietary 
interest. It is quite true the share- 
holders have arranged their interests in 
a complicated manner, past ordinary, 
past preference, and so on; but the rate 
takes no cognizance of these distine- 
tions ; it is levied upon the entire bene- 
ficial interest. I consider that to be 
altogether indisputable. This, how- 
ever, is not connected with the general 
argument I am pressing on the House. 
I am referring to it rather to show that 
the ratepayers have great reason to 
complain that my right hon. Friend 
takes a good deal from property subject 
to rating, and adds to it that which is 
not. About one-half of the property of 
the country—not much more than one- 
half, although the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will make it a great deal 
more than one-half—is subject to 
rating; and, therefore, I argue that 
there is a good and strong case for 
adjustment. There are some important 
facts I will not refer to, because they 
would complicate the case too much, 
without any countervailing advantage ; 
I will mention only those that are mate- 


rial to my argument. I am bound to 
say that, in the Return of Sir Henry 
Holland, there are a number of items 
upon which questions might be raised. 
One of them is the £300,000,000 that 
is put down as the value of property 
belonging to persons who are not repre- 
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sented in the Income Tax ; but as that, 
and various other items which might be 
questioned, are not immediately con- 
nected with my argument, I pass them 
by. There are varieties in the mode 
of charging the Death Duties which 
are also in themselves singular, but 
which do not require much discussion 
now. It may be argued that some de- 
scriptions of real property, such as 
ground rents in populous towns, are 
not subject in any way to rating, either 
immediately, or in any other way. It 
is very doubtful if the burden of the 
rates reaches, or will reach, while the 
country continues to advance, that de- 
scription of property. In the main, we 
may proceed on the assumption—and it 
is an important assumption—on the 
present occasion—and one which has 
always been urged in the interests of 
the proprietors of land—that lands ulti- 
mately discharge the rates that are levied 
in the rural districts; that personalty in 
general is charged with both Probate 
and Legacy Duty. That, however, is 
not uniformly true, because visible per- 
sonalty, by which I mean the secondary 
interests of occupiers in messuages and 
tenements, is charged to the bate 
Duty, and is not charged to the Legacy 
Duty, but is charged to the Succession 
Duty in the manner I have described. 
But I do not think any of these con- 
siderations bear very materially upon 
the point I wish to bring before the 
House—namely, the disparity—and I 
will say the gross disparity—it is pro- 
posed to leave in the mode of charging 
personalty and realty after the settle- 
ment now in contemplation has been 
made, and the justice, poliey, and neces- 
sity of removing that disparity. My 
next proposition is this—that under 
the new proposal of the Government 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000—or call it 
what you like—the exact sum may be a 
matter of dispute—I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer called it 
£4,000,00%; but, at any rate, we know 
what is ~eant—under the proposal of the 
Government £4,000,000 or £5,000,000, 
which is now levied in one form or other 
under personalty, will go in aid of rates, 
and it will go practically in aid of realty 
and of the landed interest. The way in 
which it will go principally in aid of the 
landed interest is this—going back to 
the statement contained in Sir Henry 
Holland’s Return, the total value of 
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rateable property, with the transfer I 
made and explained, is £4,820,000,000. 
Of that £1,746,000,000 does not consist 
directly of landed property in the strict 
sense of the pred 4 Then, when one 
comes to the large item of messuages 
and tenements, which are put down at 
£2,032,000,000, the question arises— 
How much belongs to the landlord and 
how much to the tenant? Here I wish to 
state distinctly that I have made nothing 
more than a conjectural estimate; but 
considering the matter as well as I could, 
and taking the whole of this enormous 
mass of property, valued by the Return 
at £2,032,000,000, which is, perhaps, 
rather a low valuation, for it is taken 
only at 16 years’ purchase, I estimate 
that, in one shape or another, one-half 
belongs to the landlord, whether he 
draws the ground rents or whether he 
has the reversion, and one-half repre- 
sents the secondary interests. If that 
be so, of the £4,830,000,000 of rateable 
property, £2,762,000,000 would belong 
to realty and £2,038,000,000 would 
belong to personalty, representing that 

rtiop of the interest in houses in the 

ands of the occupiers which may 
be called secondary interest. If that be 
so, the landlord’s ultimate share of the 
subvention which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to give to local 
rates will be represented by the propor- 
tion of £2,762,000,000 to £2,058,000,000 
—that is to say, as nearly as possible 
seven-twelfths of the subvention is the 
landlord’s ultimate share, and _five- 
twelfths is the ultimate share of the 
occupiers. I mention that to sustain the 
third of my five propositions—namely, 
that a large and even a preponderating 
portion of the subvention now proposed 
to be made will go in favour of realty 
or of the landlord’s interest. I now 
come to that which is one of the two 
most important propositions I have to 
substantiate—namely, that even with 
the rectifying processes proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer there 
will remain a gross disparity between 
the Death Duties charged upon per- 
sonalty and those charged upon land. 
We know now what personalty will pay, 
and the whole that personalty will pay ; 
but what personalty will pay to the 
Exchequer is a question we must now 
determine. Here is what personalty will 
pay to the Exchequer if the proposals 
of the Government are adopted as they 
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stand. I am obliged again, for the sake 
of completeness, to go upon the figures 
of 1886-7, and to put out of sight such 
changes as may occur in the coming 
year. On the basis of the figures of 
1886-7 the amount of Probate Duty is 
£4,108,000, but only one-half will go to 
the Exchequer, or £2,054,000. The 
Legacy Duty is now £2,472,000, and 
the Suceession Duty is £280,000. There 
is an addition proposed to be made by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but, of course, that ad- 
dition, small as it is, will not be levied 
wholly on land—one-third will be levied 
on personalty—for so I understand the 
statement of my right hon. Friend. I 
understand the proposal to be that the 
1 per cent of the Succession Duty is to 
be raised to 1} per cent ; that the other 
rates in the consanguinity scale are 
also to have $ per cent added to 
them, and the general proposal is that 
the Succession Duty shali be raised 
$ per cent. That being so, personalty 
will pay, on the whole, to the Exchequer 
in Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duty 
£5,046,000; and that, charged upon 
£138,000,000 is a little more than 33 
per cent. Now, Sir, what would be the 
duty on realty ? Recollect I have struck 
off all the contributions made to the 
local treasury. I do not take them into 
the account. £5,046,000 will be received 
from personalty, representing a charge 
of 33 per cent or a little more. Realty 
will pay the £560,000, which it pays 
now, and an addition of half that sum— 
namely, £280,000. The total wili be 
£840,000, astheentirechargeupon realty, 
and it will be paid upon £70,000,000 
worth cf property. Taking again the 
figures supplied to me by the Return 
for 1886-7, that £840,000, which will 
be paid upon £70,000,000 of property, 
represents upon the whole 1} per cent. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses the addition of 4 per cent by way 
of establishing a sort of equality between 
the Death Duties ease on personalty 
and the Death Duties charged on realty, 
and I make a comparison of the charges 
as they will actually fall. 1 find that 
after we have satisfied the claims of the 
local rate by a large transfer of taxes, 
and by other means under the plan of 
the Government, there will remain a 
system under which personalty will be 
charged 3§ per cent, while realty will 
be charged 1} per cent—that is to say, 
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personalty will continue to bear three 
times the charge borne by realty. How 
is it possible to justify such a state of 
things as that? What view will the 
nation take, and justly take, of it? 
What view will any man who has a re- 
gard for financial justice think? What 
notion will the masses of our countrymen 
form of the manner in which their in- 
terests are studied and cared for by the 
Representatives whom they have chosen? 
I should care as little as any man for 
what the great masses of the country 
think, if I thought they were going to 
be deluded, or were being iedheunted by 
their own selfish interests; but hereisa 
statement laid before them that realty 
is only to pay £1, while personalty is to 
pay £3, and this, too, after the Govern- 
ment have professed to rectify the in- 
equality. What opinion, then, will the 
country justly form of the manner in 
which these interests are situated and 
provided for by the Representatives they 
send here? Now I come to my fifth, 
and, I am glad to say, my last proposi- 
tion—that immovable personalty, which 
of all descriptions of property has by far 
the strongest claim to relief, will still 
remain liable to this gross inequality. 
Confining my view to a limited portion 
of the field, 1 must compare the way in 
which you are invited to treat land under 
this plan with themanner in which you 
are going to treat other personelty at 
large. I have said that personalty is to 

ay three times the percentage paid by 
and. Let me now refer to the case of 
visible personalty, because the case of 
visible personalty has also been syste- 
matically and almost culpably over- 
looked in most of our discussions. I 
want, if I can in some degree, to point 
out what are the claims and what are the 
gains of land and visible personalty re- 
spectively. Understand that what I 
mean by visible personalty is repre- 
sented by the £2,038,000,000 of which I 
just now spoke, and it is made up of 
railway property, mines, and ironworks, 
and property of that class, and all the 
leaseholders and occupiers’ interest in 
messuages and tenements. A very large 
sum is £2,000,000,000, and it represents 
one-fifth of the whole property of the 
country. I want toshow what is the in- 
justice which this property has suffered, 
and which it is proposed that it should 
continue to suffer. For that purpose, I 
must compare the claims of landed pro- 
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perty with the claims of visible person- 
alty, and I must compare what it is 
proposed to do for landed property with 
that which it is proposed to be done for 
visible personalty. With respect to the 
claims of landed property, I must say 
this—that although there is, in my judg- 
ment, a very strong and well-founded 
claim on the part of those liable to rates 
in general, yet the claim of landed pro- 

erty is by far the weakest portion oft the 
arger claim. Why is that? It is be- 
cause the urgency of that claim has been 
based upon the fact that there has been 
an enormous increase in the rates; but, 
in all our debates upon this subject, I 
have observed—when demands have 
been made in the interests of the rate- 
payers on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Consolidated Fund—I 
have uniformly observed that those 
who pleaded the cause of the land 
—and very ably, I must say, some 
of them have pleaded it—have never 
been careful to call attention to the 
remarkable incidence of this increase in 
the rate. They always took it in the 
lump, and enlisted the whole support 
of the urban Members, who knew how 
their constituents were groaning under 
these imposts. The landed proprietors, 
in fact, posed as the sympathizing friends 
of the urban communities. They repre- 
sented that they had a common griev- 
ance, and took a common stand with the 
towns—they held their interests were 
one, and a tender brotherly feeling was 
displayed on the part of the landed pro- 
prietors towards the whole urban com- 
munity of the country. I do not recollect 
that the same sort of thing was shown 
at the time of the discussion of the Corn 
Laws. But the fact is, that the land took 
enormous profit from au increase of rates, 
which it never suffered itself. There 
has been an enormous increase of rates 
in connection with a system by which 
almost all new rates are to be borne by 
the tenant, and not one sixpence by the 
landlord, who stands by with foldedarms. 
We have now received a Return on this 
subject, and I am much obliged to those 
who have compiled it. It is, I think, a 
Return published by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and it gives a comparison 
between the rates in 1873-4 and the 
rates in 1884-5. There is also a volume 
published by the Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who is a very high authority, 
but it is of an earlier date, and does not 
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exhibit the case as well as the more 
recent document. Now, how does the 
case stand? Taking, first, the case of 
the Metropolis, I find that comparing 
1873-4 with the rates in 1884-5 there 
was an increase in the rates in those 11 
years, amounting to £2,6538,000, or 67 
per cent. Now, are the provincial towns 
much better off? Not a great deal, Sir. 
The absence of self-governing institu- 
tions appears to have given to the 
Metropolis a slight pre-eminence and 
superiority in regard to the increase of 
this expenditure; but I am bound to 
say that the self-governing towns run a 
very fair race with it, and in some cases 
make a very creditable show indeed. I 
take next, then, the case of all urban 
districts outside the Metropolis, and I 
find that in the period specified there 
was an increase of £2,729,000 upon the 
rates, representing 59 per cent. I come 
now to the mixed urban and rural dis- 
tricts, which are very extensive. Their 
total rating is £9,858,000; but what I 
am alluding to—namely, the increase, 
is only £1,194,000, or 13°8 per cent— 
under 14 per cent. And that, Sir, is not 
all, for, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all these classes is that composed of the 
districts purely rural. I must heartily 
congratulate the rural districts, and I 
rejoice, myself, in being personally in 
any manner associated with them, for I 
find that in their case this large incre- 
ment of rate dwindles down to the 
almost contemptible sum of £213,000, 
or 12 per cent. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) : 
Are they self-governed ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not the least doubt that the hon. Mem- 
ber is quite as competent to answer that 
question as I am, and that he knows as 
much about the rural districts. Does 
he wish to impose upon me the duty of 
putting into my observations a paren- 
thesis which would occupy at least a 
quarter-of-an-hour, without the smallest 
countervailing advantage of increasing 
the knowledge of the House at large or 
that of the hon. Member? So much 
for the general claim of the landed in- 
terest; but what is its claim under the 
present plan? The landlord will get, 
undoubtedly, the benefit of the whole 
contribution we are going to make to 
the rates in the rural districts. But 
when will he get it? That is the ques- 
tion. But I do not think that it requires 
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any lengthened argument at the present 
moment. My opinion upon it is clear 
and strong. He will get it very quickly 
indeed. If rents were rising he would not 
get it quickly. [frents were stationary he 
would not get it quickly. If there were 
no general movenient in rents he would 
not get it quickly He would get it by 
degrees upon a change of hands in his 
various lettings. But I am a fraid it is 
an admitted and melancholy truth that 
rents are feeling the depression of the 
times and are going down from year to 
year. Some have come down, perhaps, 
and some may, I hope, have reached 
their lowest points; but, upon the 
whole, they are moving in a downward 
direction, and if we are to consider 
them in a declining state, the full bene- 
fit of this subvention from the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the local treasury must 
come at once, or very shortly, to the 
landlords. If we are agreed, and I am 
afraid there is no difference of opinion 
—I wish there was—that rents are 
generally declining—if we are agreed 
in that, I will illustrate my meaning in 
this way. Let us suppose the case to 
be represented generally by a single 
farm belonging to a single individual— 
a farm rented at £300 a-year under the 
old system, and what we should call a 
flourishing state of agriculture. Onthe 
farm the rates are £60. On the day 
before the Budget, I received a state- 
ment from the tenant setting out the 
condition of the farm, of course inclu- 
ding the amount of the tithe and rates, 
and saying that he cannot continue to 
pay the £300 any longer, but that he 
could pay £200, and making an offer of 
that amount. Very well, I suppose that 
I myself, as the landlord, receive that 
offer on the day before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is going to speak. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer makes 
his speech, and the next morning, be- 
fore giving an answer to the tenant, I 
read the speech and I find that the 
rates on my farms will be very consider- 
ably reduced, and that on this par- 
ticular farm they will be reduced from 
£60 to £40 by the important subven- 
tions that are about to be made. Very 
well, I make my answer to my tenant, 
and I say to him, ‘‘That is very hard 
upon me. You ask me to reduce your 
rent from £300 to £200 a-year, but 
since your letter was written, there are 
to be important changes in regard to - 
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taxation. You calculated your offer on 
the basis of the rates being £60. The 
rates are now to be £40, and, that being 
so, your offer isevidently an offer of £220 
a-year.” In that way the landlord gets 
the benefit of £10, £15, or £20, as the 
case may be. Now, I take that as an illus- 
tration to show that the benefit of these 
subventions must necessarily fall into 
the hands of the owner of the freehold, 
and will pass by the occupier. Well, 
Sir, for these benefits, which, as I have 
said, will go entirely to the owners of 
landed property, cannot be represented 
by a less sum than £2,000,000 out of 
the subvention you are going to 
make, the entire landed property of the 
country is to be called upon to meet a 
charge of £280,000. I want, now, to 
compare this mode of treating the landed 
property with the mode in which you 
are going to treat the visible persoualty 
of the country, which is of no less im- 
portance than landed property, and, if 
the observations I have made are correct, 
at all events of not much less import- 
ance ; for while the value of the whole 
freehold of the country is one-fourth of 
the entire property of the country, the 
value of visible personalty, or the 
secondary or tenant and occupiers’ in- 
terest—call it what you like—it falls 
under the head of ‘‘ visible personalty ”’ 
—is about one-fifth. What, then, is the 
claim of the owners of visible personalty 
if we are to be just towards the owners 
of land, the owners of visible personality, 
and justtowardseverybody. The claim 
of the owner of visible personalty then 
is greatest, and it is the greatest on 
these two perfectly distinct and per- 
fectly substantive grounds. First of 
all, it is upon him that this enormous 
increase in the rates must come. This 
inerease of 67 per cent in the Metro- 
polis, and of 59 percent in the urban 
districts, is an increase, nearly the whole 
of which must fall upon the owner of 
visible personalty. ‘his is one of his 
claims. The other claim is, that while 
other classes have been touched on one 
side only, while the owners of other 
kinds of personaity have been touched 
by the Death Duties and not by the 
rates, and the owners of landed property 
have been touched, or very slightly 
touched, by the rates, and not by the 
Death Duties, the owners of visible 
personalty have been, to use a homely 
phrase, hit both ways, they have been 
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hit by the rates and by the Death Duties 
through the medium in full of the Pro- 
bate Duty and in a of the Succession 
Duty, therefore the owners of visible 
personalty have a double claim for relief 
upon the Government, of which, how- 
ever the plans of the Government take 
no cognizance whatever. Especially in 
a to this enormous mass of property 
held by tenants and occupiers, with a 
secondary interest no cognizance what- 
ever is taken of it in the plan of Her 
Majesty’s Government. How do the 
Government treat them? I have shown 
their claims to be a maximum; I shall 
show their advantages to be a minimum, 
though I do not say they have none at 
all. Ofcourse, they gain like the landed 
ae age: from the reduction of the 

neome Tax, and they gain upon the 
Succession Duty. But the peculiarity of 
the case is this. This plan is a great 
plan and a good plan in many respects, 
and the essence of it is that by giving 
about £1,125,000—TI think it is from the 
Probate Duty, one moiety of the Probate 
Duty—compensation is to be made to 
the ratepayer for his disadvantage uncer 
the present system of maintaining local 
rates. Nothing could appear to be more 
equitable. But what is the real state of 
the case with regard to the owner of 
visible personalty ? He contributes his 
full share to that very fund out of which 
he is to becompensated. Infact, he is to 
pay his own compensation. While the 
landed proprietor is to get, with perfect 
justice and propriety I admit, his com- 
pensation from other people, the owner 
of visible personalty is to get his from 
himself. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is tc put money into one of his 
pockets, and immediately extract it from 
the other ; because, so far as I recollect, 
this claim of compensation, although 
very large, consists mainly of the moiety 
of the Probate Duty you sre going to 
hand over, and to that Provat= Duty 
the owner of visible personalty contri- 
butes as fully as any other class of 
owners. Now, Sir, I think I have made 
good what I have described as my fifth 
proposition—namely, that visible per- 
sonalty, which of all property has by far 
the strongest claim of rolief, will still 
remain liable to this “heer inequality. 
And while, on the one hand, the owner 
of visible personalty will, through the 
medium of the Probate Duty, have to 
pay to himself his compensation, which 
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other owners will receive from other 
parties, they are likewise to be called 
upon by the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer to pay under the Death Duties 
three times as much as is levied upon 
the landed proprietors. How long will 
these inequalities continue? It is im- 
possible that they should continue with- 
out limit. Well, Sir, they will not con- 
tinue without limit ; they will continue 
for a time and then they will disappear. 
What is to happen to-night? A Divi- 
sion, of co.w se, we shall have, and the 
House will give its decision. On whom 
does that decision depend? It depends 
on Liberal politicians who take the name 
of Unionists. I think I have kept, as 
I am bound to do, my pledge to the 
House to avoid drawing its attention to 
any irrelevant matters, and therefore I 
am not now going to dispute the right 
of those Gentlemen to that name. I say 
that the decision of the House depends 
on the Unionists. I may take it for 
granted that some of our old Friends— 
asprinkling, at any rate, if not many of 
them—will give their votes with us to- 
night; but that will not much matter, 
for individual votes are of compara- 
tively small importance. A stray Tory 
used in the past to be allowed to vote 
for the Ballot, but then it was perfectly 
well known that the votes of the whole 
Party would be sufficient and adequate 
to prevent any misehief that might arise 
from the fact that a single sheep had 
gone astray. So with regard to the 
Liberal Unionists ; it is not the vote of 
this or that Member, but of the Liberal 
Unionists as a body, that is of import- 
ance here. Do not let it be supposed 
that we sball not be thankful for their 
votes; we shall be glad of any indi- 
vidual votes—the more the better, and 
few are better than none. But with 
reference to the public issue, they are 
not equally important. A lerger Divi- 
sion or a smaller Division, a larger 
majority or a smaller majority, may 
cause a few cheers upon that side or 
upon this, but the cheers will pass away, 
while the result will be recorded. The 
result depends upon the action of the 
Party asa body. They are acting as a 
body—they have shown their capacity 
to act as a body—and in what they 
deemed to be the saving of the Union 
they have shown that they are a body, 
and in that capacity they have sup- 
ported the Government upon a hundred 
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questions that have nothing whatever 
to do with the Union. Let them show 
it to-night. If they go as a body with 
the Government, it is upon them, and 
them only—it is upon Laeonsle, and not 
upon men who are not Liberals—that 
the maintenance of this system of in- 
equality will rest. It will be their 
crime, for the Government are in a 
minority in this House. They have 
supported them on 20 or 50 occasions 
when the majority was made up by 
Liberals. What the country must under- 
stand is that these Gentlemen profess- 
ing the Liberal creed, many of whom 
believe conscientiously—and they are 
entitled to that belief if they think fit— 
that they are the best Liberals, the 
most consistent of Liberals, the most 
resolute Liberals—those are the men 
who are to maintain and keep alive this 
inequality. These are the men who will 
be responsible for handing down this 
system of threefold taxation on per- 
sonalty as compared with land, and 
support it as one of those precious insti- 
tutions which they think we ought to 
bequeath to our posterity. If there is 
to be victory for the Government, if this 
Resolution is to fail, to that cause, and 
that cause alone, will that victory and 
that failure be due. But itis necessary 
to do something more than achieve that 
victory. It is necessary to answer the 
facts that I have laid before the House. 
It is necessary to answer them, not with 
mere generalities, not by doleful repre- 
sentations, true as they may be, that 
the landed interest of the country is 
depressed ; it is necessary to break down, 
and not in detail but in their main sub- 
stance, the statements and the figures 
I have laid before you, and which 
have proved that you are going to 
give a final sanction to a threefold 
system of taxation as regards personalty 
under the Death Duties as compared 
with what land is called on to pay. 
Do you think that system will last? 
Let me say—and perhaps I may 
make an appeal a little nearer home— 
that this subject is not entirely new. 
There was a Gabinet in this country in 
1885, and there was a proposal then 
with regard to it; at that time, hon. 
Gentlemen sitting below the Gangway, 
who we now know, on the most un- 
questionable authority, were welcome 
allies of those who now sit opposite us 
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What was it that we proposed? It was 
a proposal which had the support of my 
noble Friend the Member for the 
Rossendale Division of Lancashire—a 
proposal which, with a single exception 
that we did not remove what I have 
described as the 10 per cent discount in 
respect of half-yearly payments, was 
similar to our present proposal. With 
that single exception, we proposed in 
1885 to establish for the purpose of 
meeting the wants of the Exchequer, a 
perfect equality between the Death Duty 
on land and the Death Duty on per- 
sonalty. That was then the sentiment 
of my noble Friend the Member for the 
Rossendale Division of Lancashire, and 
which I hope he will support to-night. 
And why should he support it? Not 
only from consistency, but from the 
strongest possible d fortiori cause. In 
1885, to meet the necessities of the case, 
we then proposed to equalize, along with 
my noble Friend, the Death Duties on 
land and on personalty, although at the 
time we were not in a condition to make, 
and we did not propose to make, the 
slightest concession to ratepayers. There 
was no Liberal Unionist Body then. 
We adjourned the claims of the rate- 
payers; but we, and my noble Friend 
among us, declared that even under 
these circumstances, the Death Duties 
upon realty should be made equal to 
those upon personalty. I see my noble 
Friend has some notes in his hand. I 
have no doubt they contain a most 
admirable and conclusive speech in 
support of the Resolution. If by any 
accident or eaprice of fate, if by any of 
those marvellous or secret causes which 
operate in the decisions and actions of 
men and sometimes even of the best and 
most distinguished men, if from the 
wheel of the lottery or from any cause, 
by the support of my hon. Friend, 
victory should come to the Government 
to-night—I do not envy them that 
vietory. It will be the opening of a new 
struggle, a fresh controversy. It may 
last for a while. If you take up that 
ground, you may be able to hold it for 
a limited period; but it will end, as a 
hundred other controversies have ended 
in my recollection, which reachés over 
the time of the Reform Bill, in the 
triumph of right and justice, in the 
triumph of a policy of wisdom towards 


the nation and against the ill-understood | p 


and recklessly supported interests of a 


class. It will end as it has ended before ' 
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in this—that we shall have soon upon us 
a momentary and temporary triumph, 
followed up by permanent odium and 
discredit and ultimately by a final defeat. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
‘*in the opinion of this House, after Parliament 
shall have made the appropriations it may deem 
just in relief of local rates, the Duties accruing 
upon deaths should be so fixed as to equalize 
the charge upon real and personal property 
respectively,’’ (Mr. Gladstone,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnaxt Hicks-Bracn) 
(Bristol, W.): Mr. Speaker, it is not for 
me to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
in the concluding portion of his speech 
or to attempt to defend the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marjuess of Har- 
tington) against the personal attack that 
has been made upon him, but I cannot 
help remarking that it is strange to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman, who 
was the author and originator of the 
plan for levying succession duties on 
realty, which he now tells us is reck- 
lessly supported in the interest of a class 
—it is strange to hear him attacking 
the noble Marquess because he may 
have changed his opinion on this sub- 
ject. Anyone who looks at the wording 
of the Resolution which the right hon. 
Gentleman has moved this night might 
well wonder why he undertook what he 
himself characterized in 1885 as— 

“The most obstructive of all proceedings, a 
course very rarely taken, the proposal of an 
adverse Amendment on the second reading of 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill.” 

But I do not think we had any occa- 
sion for surprise when we listened to his 
speech. e can understand that the 
real meaning of that speech was not so 
much a desire to set right what he 
thinks a financial wrong. as to turn out 
the Government. I judge the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, not by 
its wording, not by his promise—which 
he did not keep—to abstain from Party 
criticism, but by the fact that it has been 
moved as a direct Amendment to the 
Budget of the Government, and by the 
interpretation which he has himself 
laced upon its meaning. Now, Sir, I 
will say, in the first place, that I think 
it is rather remarkable that the right 
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hon. Gentleman should, in the terms of 
his Resolution, havo merely professed a 
desire to equalize the charge upon real 
and personal property for Death Duties ; 
because the most effective part of the 
important speech which he has ad- 
dressed to the House was that in which 
he dwelt upon the injustice that is done, 
in his view, to visible personal property 
under the present system. Butthe right 
hon. Gentleman never suggested any 
mode by which visible personal property 
should be relieved of that injustice. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman seriously think 
that visible personal property would be 
relieved by inflicting another injustice 
upon real property? If he wishes to 
remedy the injustice with which he dealt 
with so much foree—and I am bound to 
say with a considerable amount, in my 
opinion, of truth—it would require a 
thorough recasting of the system of 
Death Duties, for it is invisible per- 
sonalty, and not realty, that reaps an 
unfair advantage from the present 
system. Does he really call upon the 
Government to undertake this year such 
a complicated and difficult a task as 
thet? He did not attempt it, with all 
his knowledge, power, and experience 
during the many years he was in Otfice. 
For what was the proposal of the right 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Ohilders)? Not a recasting of 
this complicated system of Death Duties, 
not a plan which would remedy the 
numerous great anomalies, but a mere 
attempt to inflict upon real property the 
injustice which the right hon. Gentle- | 
man would inflict upon it, and that alone, 
as ‘“‘a final reform’’—those were his 
words—of the system of Death Duties. 
I contend that such a proposal is both 
unjust in itself, and is very far indeed, 
even from the point of view of the right 
hon. Gentleman, from anything like a! 
complete settlement of this great ques- 
tion. But let us consider the reform 
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which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
— in the terms of his Resolution. | 

e wishes to equalize the charges for | 
Death Duties on real and personal | 
property. I followed him as well as I} 
could through his statement as to the | 
respective incidence of those Duties, 
upon realty and personalty under the| 
scheme of my right hon. Friend the| 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I think | 
he was wrong in not eliminating from | 
his calculation that part of the Probate | 
Duty which it is proposed to devote to 
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the relief of Local Taxation. That is 
part of the whole contribution which, 
together with the licences, will go to the 
local ratepayers, and it is not fair to take 
that part of the Probate Duty into con- 
sideration in deciding whether realty or 
ae will be most heavily taxed 
or Imperial purposes under the Death 
Duties. Let us try to arrive at the 
relation between the payments which 
the two classes of property will make to 
the Imperial Revenue when the scheme 
of my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has come actually into 
force. The Succession Duty will yield 
£1,200,000; Probate and Legacy Duty, 
after deducting half the former for local 
purposes, £4,850,000. But when you 
come to analyze those two duties, as 
the right hon. Gentleman showed to the 
House, you arrive at the fact that the 
Succession Duty is borne partly by per- 
sonalty and that Legacy Duty is paid 
ly byrealty. Deduct from £ 1,200,000 
uccession Duty one-fifth on account of 
settled personalty, or £240,000, and 
that reduces it to £960,000. Deduct 
from that one-eighth for leaseholds, or 


| £120,000, and that brings it down to 


£840,000. On the other side, deduct from 
the total annual yield of the Legacy 
Duty a sum which the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners caloulate at £200,000, 
for Legacy Duty paid upon real estate 
directed to be nA poe annuities charged 
on real estate, on portions for younger 
children, jointures, dowries, if created 
by will and not by settlement. I do not 
include mortgages, though I might do 
so as part of the corpus of the estate. 
My right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to add to the 
Succession Duty 4 per cent for lineals 
and 14 per cent for collaterals. It is 
estimated that the £200,000 I have 
named will thus be increased by 
£60,000. These two sums of £200,000 
and £60,000 added to £840,000, make 
a total charge on realty of £1,100,000 
a-year for Death Duties. Now, I come 
to the other side. The Probate Daty 
and Legacy Duty is £4,850,000; de- 
duct from that £200,000, which I 
have mentioned above, Legacy Duty 
paid by realty, and you get £4,650,000 ; 
add £360,000 Succession Duty, paid by 
settled personalty and leaseholds, and 
you have a total of £5,010,000. Realty, 
then, pays £1,100,000 — Duties as 

ainst £5,010,000 paid by personalty. 

ow, the right hon. Gentleman calls 
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this an enormous disparity, and makes 
an eloquent appeal to the masses against 
it. I think the right hon. Gentleman in 
that appeal might have felt it his duty 
to tell the masses himself the strong 
arguments which he brought forward in 
favour of real property when he first 
imposed a Succession Duty in 1853. 
Whether the disparity is enormous or 
not depends on the relative values of 
realty and personalty in this country. 
You cannot assume unfairness in the 
matter without first examining what 
relation the value of personal pruperty 
passing by death bears to that of real 
property passing by death; and, secondly, 
without inquiring whether there is any 
other kind of Imperial taxation borne 
by real and not borne by personal 
property. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in his speech the other day, made what, 
with all respect tc him, I will call one 
of the wildest assertions ever made in 
this House, when he assumed that the 
total value of personalty was the same 
as the total value of realty—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
not my calculation. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
understand from that that the right hon. 
Gentleman does not think the calcula- 
tion was made by any Authority on which 
he can depend. I can accept no such cal- 
culation. It is absolutely impossible, in 
my belief, to arrive at the respective 
values of realty and personalty in this 
country, except by the use of statistics 
which must largely be of a conjectural 
character. I confess I felt some difti- 
culty, myself, in sanctioning the publi- 
cation of the Return of 1885, from which 
the right hon. Gentleman has quoted, 
because I saw that that Return was 
composed so largely of conjectural 
figures. In saying that, I do not intend 
to cast any reflection on the authority 
of the eminep* statisticians dealing with 
the matter; but I think the only satis- 
factory figures we can take in calculating 
those relative values are those based 
upon the average amounts which become 
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nual amount of personalty paying 
Probate Duty since the ri ht hens 
Gentleman’s Act of 1881? I find it is 
£140,000,000. Add to that the value 
of personalty paying Succession Duty, 


£8,000,000, making a _ total of 
£148,000,000. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That was 
already included. 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): No. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; 
it is. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
The figures have been given me by 
the Inland Revenue Authorities. On 
the other hand, the net annual value 
of real property paying Succession 
Duty is given at £43,000,000, a figure 
which the right hon. Gentleman quoted. 
From that deduct settled personalty, 
£8,000,000, and leaseholds, £4,000,000, 
or £12,000,000 in all, and that leaves 
a total annual amount of realty, paying 
Death Duties of £31,000,000. ell, 
now, on the face of these figures, of 
course it would seem very unfair that 
£31,000,000 of realty should pay 
£1,100,000, as against £5,010,000 paid 
by £148,000,000 of personalty. But, of 
course, these £31,000,000 do not re- 
present the gross value of realty, nor 
the capital value of realty. It is ob- 
viously fair that no man should pay 
Death Duties upon a greater estate than 
he receives. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not make any objection to the sys- 
tem under which, in calculating the value 
of an estate for Succession Duty, de- 
ductions are made for mortgages, lega- 
cies, or annuities eharged on the estates, 
or for the necessary outgoings for repairs 
and insurance. The objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to the calcu- 
lation of the value on the life interest, 
rather than on the capital value. Why 
did the right hon. Gentleman enact, in 
1853, that the person succeeding to real 
property should never be charged with 
the duty on any higher interest in the 


pereg, Soreaay to the different kinds of | property than a life interest? He did 


Death Duties over a number of years. 
Beyond this, I think we can only say, 


| 


| 


so for three main reasons. In the first 
place on the ground of the other charges to 


generally that it is admitted by all who | which real property is subject. He spoke 
have attempted to look into the matter then of the enormous weight of local 
that, in the first place, the total value of | taxation falling solely upon real pro- 
personalty is considerably higher than | perty ; but to-night he argued that this 
that of realty; and, secondly, that the injustice had been put an end to—that 
difference between the two is increasing | the proposal of my right hon. Friend the 
year by year to the disadvantage of Ohancelle 


or of the Exchequer by which 
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£3,000,000 will be paid, more than i sbers are no doubt acquainted with the 


paid at present, to the ratepayers in 
relief of their burdens, will settle the 
question, so that the inequality which he 
admitted in 1853 will be entirely re- 
moved. But what I would say is this— 
that my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer drew avery broad 
distinction between the hereditary 
burdens of the ratepayers and the ad- 
dition to them due to fresh charges upon 
the rates. This proposal of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is in relief of the 

eat increase in the burdens of realty 
rom new charges upon the rates; it 
practically leaves hereditary burdens un- 
touched, and the difference between 
property subject to a and property 
not subject to rating still remains as in 
1853, because it would be impossible 
that it could be removed. Nay, it is even 
increased, because there has been an 
increase of rates since that time so 
enormous as practically to outweigh the 
additional relief now to be given. [ 
find, from the Repoit of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1870, that the sum 
of £9,916,000 was raised in 1852 from 
the rates in England and Wales. 
In the year 1886-7 that was in- 
creased to £26,140,000. Even al- 
lowing for the £3,000,000 proposed 
to be given in aid of the rates, the 
result will be that 1 per cent more on 
the total rateable value will be paid 
by the ratepayers now than in 1852. 
The right hon. Gentleman followed the 
right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) in 
saying that this great increase of rates 
is practically an increase in the towns, 
and not in the country. I quite admit 
thatfact; but remember that the increase 
of rates in the towns has been ac- 
companied by an increase of ability to 
bear the rates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man quoted the increase of rates in 
Middlesex and some large towns during 
the last 10 years. 3 


been the increase in the value of pro-,Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 





aper on this subject by Mr. Giffen. Mr, 

iffen shows that in 1865 the percentage 
of house property in the United King- 
dom to the total value < pecs was 
163 percent. He informed me the other 
day that from a recent calculation it was 
in 1885 20 per cent. In the same way 
the Income Tax Returns show that in 
1877, houses were assessed to Income 
Tax at £90,000,000, and in 1887 at 
£117,000,000, or an increase of 29} por 
cent. There is, therefore, a distinct in- 
crease of ability to bear rates on the part 
of property which I admit has been 
mainly liable for the increase of rates. 
But how is it with regard to ie ore in 
the agricultural districts? I find Mr. 
Giffen calculates that whereas in 1865 
land was estimated by him as 30 per 
cent of the total property of the United 
Kingdom, in 1875 it had sunk to 24, and 
in 1885 to 17 percent. The Income Tax 
Returns show that in 1877 land was as- 
sessed at £51,000,000, and in 1887 at 
only £45,000,000, showing a decrease of 
12} per cent. But the official Returns 
do not show the whole case. The rates 
levied on land have increased, though I 
admit not largely increased, since 1858, 
for though I believe there has been some 
decrease in the expenditure on Poor Law 
relief, the increase of other rates has in 
many cases more than equalled that 
decrease. But the ability of land to bear 
rates has never for many years past been 
lower in England than it is at the present 
moment. [ ‘No, no!’’} I wish hon. Mem- 
bers who doubt that statement would 
refer to the evidence of Sir James Caird 
before the Royal Commission on the De- 
pression of Trade in 1886. He informed 
that Commission that the Inspectors of 
the Land Office, whose knowledge of 
the agricultural position was necessarily 
most intimate, estimated the reduction 
in the spendable income derived from 
landed property in the 10 years 1876 to 


ut what has/ 1886 at from 10 per cent in Lancashire, 


to 


perty on which those rates are levied? | from 25 to 40 per cent over the South 
find that in 1875 the rateable value; and East of England. His own esti- 
of property in the Metropolis was | mate of the total was that there had 
£21,193,000, but in 1885 it was; been a decrease of £15,000,000 an- 
£29,419,000. Thecorresponding figures nually, or 30 per cent of the total income 
in Lancashire were £10,370,000 and | from land all over England. I believe 


£17,936,000. 


In the West Riding of | that any Member on either side of the 


Yorkshire in 1875 the rateable value, House who has any real acquaintance 


was £7,754,000, and in 1885 £9,722,000. 
I find these figures borne out by Returns 
arrived at on a wider basis. Hon. Mem- 
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with the present condition of agriculture 
willadmitthat in making that calculation 
Sir James Caird certainly did not go” 
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beyond the truth. It may be argued 
that if the value of land falls, so will the 
Death Duty payable on it. [* Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition.| I thought 
some hon. Members would cheer that 
statement. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not use that argument, because 
he knows that the Death Duty can only 
be payable by the successor to the pro- 
porty out of a net income now so enor- 
mously reduced that a very little more 
would make the margin disappear 
altogether. In many cases, by the in- 
crease of the Death Duties you might 
compel the owner of real property to 
sellit. { Mr. Lanovcnere (Northampton): 
Why not ?} The hon. Member for North- 
ampton asks why not. I will tell him di- 
rectly. I have said that the other charges 
to which realty was subject were not the 
only reasons which induced the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider it favourably 
in 1853. He then said— 

“ T think it is a policy worthy of some con- 
sideration not only to give something that may 
tend to counteract the special burdens borne by 
real Property, but likewise to take care that 
you so adjust the payment of the tax in regard 
to property of that description, that you do not 
al'ow it to become an engine of great and 
serious evil by forcing changes in the possession 
of the land.” 

The right hon. Gentleman gave an ex- 
ample of what he meant by that. He 
said— 

“Take a large estate worth some £500,000, 
with a gross rental of £16,000 or £18,000 per 
year, and a net rental of £13,000 or £14,000, 
mortgaged for £300,000 ; the mortgages would 
absorb some £12,000 of the rental, and leave 
but £1,000 or £2,000 a-year to the possessor, 
which will represent the annual value of the 
life interest, while, at the same time, there 
would be an excess of capital value over the 
mortgages reaching to £200,000. Now, I think 
if you charge upon the capital value, there is 
no way in which you could meet that case so as 
not te give the tax the effect and character of 
an engine for displacing the present possessor.’’ 
Some hon. Members may ask why not? 
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I will answer in the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman— 

“‘ T think it would be an invidious, an offen- | 
sive, an unwise, and an unjust measure not to 
facilitate the parting with property by persons 
disposed to part with it ; but to lay on a tax in 
such a way as would have the effect of forcing | 
them to part with it, and there is no tax, how- 
ever pad mest it might be, if it were fixed upon 
the capital value of such an estate as I have 
described—when you consider how attenuated 
the income would be—there is no tax which 
would not have the effect of compelling the , 
possessor to bring his estate into the market.’’ | 
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considerations when he put forward his 
appeal to the masses of this country. I 
do not know why such a proceeding 
should be more offensive, invidious, un- 
wise, and unjust, in the year 1853, than 
it is in the year 1888, when land has 
sunk to a point far below anything which 
it had reached in 1853. In many parts 
of the country it is practically unsale- 
able, so that the injustice and unfairness 
would be largely increased. The right 
hon. Gentleman then gave a third reason 
why he would not charge life renters on 
their life interests, and the person who 
comes into absolute possession on the 
perpetuity, because— 


** You would thus establish a system of law 
that would work in favour of the great landed 
SS and against the small holders of 
and.’”’ 


He referred to the undoubted fact that 
it is the custom to settle large estates, 
and not the custom to settle small 
estates, so that as a rule the inheritor 
of a large estate would have but a 
life interest, whereas the inheritor of a 
small estate would have to pay on 
the whole. Is it not obvious that if you 
charged on the perpetuity you might 
have, in the same parish, a peer paying 
a diminished rate of Death Duty as tenant 
for life, and a yeoman or a working man 
succeeding to a house and a few acres of 
land unsettled, upon which he would be 
charged as upon a perpetuity? Is that 
an injustice which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman desires to inflict upon small 
owners of land? I always thought it 
was the desire of that as well as of this 
side of the House to increase the num- 
ber of small owners of land in Eng- 
land. But what inducement do you 
hold out to the working man to invest 
his savings in land, if you not only 
impose on land burdens which it is 
unable to bear, but discriminate in 
your taxation against him and in fa- 
vour of his richer neighbour. I there- 
fore, for these three reasons, conceive 
that the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman, addressed to Parliament in 
1853 in favour of making a distinction 
of this kind on behalf of real property 
in respect of the Death Duties, are as 
sound now as they were then, and I 
hold that this distinction should still be 
maintained. But, Sir, for the purpose 
of the argument which I now wish to 


Now, I wish the right hon. Gentleman | put before the House, I will admit 
had referred in some measure to these the contention of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman that the system of ing 
on the life interest should be done 
away with, and that realty should be 
charged with Death Duties upon its 
capital value. Now, I told the House 
that £148,000,000 represents the aver- 
age annual value of personalty charged 
with Death Duties, and £31,000,000 
the realty so charged, calculated on 
the life interest. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
the other day that that calculation was 
based upon this—that the life interest 
on the average is taken by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners at 134 years’ 
purchase. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite thinks that in order to arrive 
at the capital value, that period should 
be doubled. I do not agree with the 
argument addressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the House in proof of his 
contention that the fall in the income of 
realty did not carry with it a fall in the 
number of years’ purchase for which it 
may be sold. I believe the fall in the 
income of realty and of the number of 
years’ purchase for which it may be sold 
go together; and that were it possible 
to obtain Returns showing the num- 
ber of years’ purchase for which estates 
are now sold, it would be found that 
the number of years’ purchase calou- 
lated on the reduced ineome is less than 
it was when calculated on the former 
income. But I have another point which 
has not been considered. A very con- 
siderable portion ef the realty to which 
I am referring is composed not of land, 
but of freehold houses. It is obviously 
unfair to calculate the value of freehold 
houses at anything like 27 years’ pur- 
chase ; but I take the value of the whole 
at 25 years’ purchase, and [I find this 
would make an average annual value of 
realty charged with Death Duties cal- 
culated on the capital value of 25 years’ 
purehase as £57,000,000. Add to that the 
capital valueofrealty paying Legacy Duty 
as £8,000,000, and real property pass- 
ing direct from husband to wife without 
any duty at £3,000,000, and that makes 
a total of £68,000,000 of real property, 
as against £148,000,000 of personalty. 
Now, if this paid the same rate of Death 
Duty as personal property, it would pay 
£2,300,000 instead of £1,100,000, so that 
there would be a balance of £1,200,000 
in favour of realty. But now I come to 
a part of the question which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not touch. I have 
shown that calculating the relative value 
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of realty and personalty on the basis 
which he desires, realty benefits in its 
payment to Imperial taxation through 
the Death Duties by £1,200,000 a-year. 
But is not realty subject to other charges 
for Imperial taxation which personal 
property does not bear? Why, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not investigate that 
question in a single sentence. I will 
not dwell on the House Duty, because 
part of the House Duty might fairiy 
be considered a tax on personal pro- 
perty. But how about the Land Tax? 
Is it charged on personal property ? 
It is charged solely on realty, and 
amounts to £1,030,000 a-year; but its 
real amount may be taken as £2,000,000, 
because the House will remember that 
half the Land Tax has been redeemed, 
and that, in calculating the burden of 
that tax, you ought fairly to take into 
account the interest on the money spent 
in its redemption. But, taking it as 
it stands at £1,030,000, realty is still 
at another disadvantage as compared 
with personalty with regard to the 
manner in which it is assessed to the 
Income Tax. The owner of real pro- 
perty is assessed to Income Tax at a 
figure which is calculated by the In- 
land Revenue Commissioners as 20 per 
cent more than he receives. The owner 
of personal property is assessed to 
Income Tax only upon what he actually 
receives. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself stated that a 7d. Income Tax on 
personalty was equal to a 9d. rate on 
realty, so that he appreciated the point tu 
which I allude, and yet he never included 
that as a burden which realty bears in 
the estimate he submitted to the House. 
The total amount charged under Sche- 
dule A is £180,000,000 a-year. If you 
deduct from that income arising from 
the rent of leaseholds, interest on mort- 
gages, from Corporation lands, and 
other items which do not come under 
the head of real estate subject to Suc- 
cession Duty, the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners have calculated that 
£110,000,000 a-year remains as the 
gross income of real estate subject to 
that duty. The 6d. Income Tax on that 
amount will produce £2,750,000. If 
realty bears 20 per cent more than 

ersonalty on the assessment to the 
neome Tax, 20 per cent of that amount 
represents a sum of £550,000, which 
ought to be put down to the credit of 
realty in comparing its burdens with 
those of personalty, and so, adding to 
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the £1,030,000 of Land Tax that sum 
of £550,000, I have shown to the 
House that, on the whole, realty pays 
£1,580,000 more than personalty to- 
wards Imperial taxation, as against the 
£1,200,000 on account of the Death 
Duties which, if you assess realty to those 
duties at its capital value, you may argue 
that personalty bears more than realty. I 
will leave this case to speak for itself. 
It seems to me that I have done some- 
thing to establish two great propositions. 
First, that the inequality between rate- 
able and non-rateable property with re- 
gard to local taxation is not entirely 
removed by the proposals which we 
have submitted to the House, but re- 
mains now as it was in 1853, and that, 
therefore, any arguments which then 
justified the favourable treatment of 
realty in the matter of the Death Duties, 
on account of the burden of local taxa- 
tion, are equally applicable now, and 
even more applicable, on account of the 
ruinous condition of agriculture. Se- 
condly, if you take, according to the 
best statistics, the re'ative taxable values 
of real and personal property in this 
country, that realty, even under the 
system of charging it to Succession Duty 
on life interest, now pays more to Im- 
perial taxation than personalty. The 
right hon. Gentleman said something 
about the advantage which realty has in 
the delay in the payment of Succession 
Duty as compared with the prompt 
payment of Legacy and Probate Duty. 
I think that was answered fairly by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night. It is, of course, rarely posible 
to separate part of the estate in the case 
of realty, and sell it for payment of the 
tax with the same facility as in the case 
of personalty ; and where the real estate 
is small—perhaps only a single freehold 
house—such a proceeding becomes ab- 
solutely impracticable. If, therefore, 
you were to levy the tax upon realty 
as promptly as the tax upon personalty, 
you would impose a charge upon 
the successors of realty which would 
directly lead to their burdening their 
property for the ea of the tax. 
That surely would be a financial opera- 
tion which this House ought not to en- 
courage. For these reasons, therefore, 
I trust the House will not, as asked 
by the right hon. Gentleman, in the 
name of fancied equality in the Death 
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Duties, perpetrate a great injustice upon 
the real property of this country. I 
suppose we are all ready to exag- 
gerate the difficulties of our own times; 
but I do not believe that the condition 
of agriculture in this country has for 
many generations been so bad as it is 
at the present moment. Wages are 
low, yet employment is very scarce. 
Labourers are flocking to the. towns 
from the country. Why? Because the 
farmers have no capital, and the land- 
lords see their rents diminishing to a 
vanishing point. This is not a state 
of things in which you should seek, by 
the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, to aggravate the diffi- 
culties of a distressed interest. The 
landowners of England are compara- 
tively few in number, and they have 
lost much of their political power ; 
but I think they may claim to have 
deserved at least as well of the country 
as any other class. They are quietly, 
and with great patience, fightin aiff 
culties which certainly are not due to 
any action of their own. They ask 
for no favour at the hands of this 
House. All they ask for is fair and un- 
prejudiced consideration of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and I 
believe that that request will not be 
refused. 

Mx. W. E.GLADSTONE: I am sure 
the House will allow me to explain an 
error into which I fell in the course of 
my speech. I made my computation 
that 3§ was the rate which personalty 
will pay under the new system, on an 
assumption that £8,000,000 of second 
personalty which pays Succession Du 
also pays Probate Duty. I find that 
was wrong, and I have to apologize to 
the House for that. It does not pay 
Probate Duty, and consequently I must 
add it to the amount of personal pro- 
perty paying Probate Duty, in order to 
estimate fairly the incidence of the 
whole charge. Instead of £138,000,000, 
which was the sum in 1886-7, the sum 
becomes £146,060,000, on which the 
amount paid by personalty has to be 
reckoned. Reckoning it so, instead of 
being a little over 33 t per cent, as I 
stated, it is slightly under 34 per cent. 
Consequently, the future Bs or to be 
made by personalty, instead of being fully 


three times the amount paid by realty, 
will be a small amount s of that. 
I 
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Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he thought the right hon. Saidienan 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) had led 
the House away from the point of 
the Motion, the object of which was to 
remove the inequality and gross injus- 
tice in point of principle which attached 
to personalty as compared with land in 
the payment of the Death Duties. The 
details of the proper appropriations in 
aid of real estate were not what they 
were there to discuss. With regard to 
these Death Duties, the oldest and 
simplest was the Probate Duty, which 
was nearly two centuries old, having 
been established in 1694. Then there 
came the Legacy Duty, imposed in 1780 
and remodelled by Mr. Pitt in 1796, 
which consisted of a sliding scale vary- 
ing with the degree of propinquity to 
the deceased of the person who took 
the succession. Now, with regard to 
the burdens on land, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) in 1871 had said 
that a historical retrospect seemed to 
prove that, as regarded those burdens, 
they were not so heavy as in most 
foreign countries. In 1853 the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had 
introduced the Succession Duty Act. It 
was only when the Succession Duty Act 
was passed that land was first made sub- 
ject to a Death Duty. But while on suc- 
cession to personalty, whe. ser under the 
Legacy Duty Act or the Succession 
Duty Act, payment had to be made on 
the capital value, in the case of succes- 
sion to land payment was on the annual 
value only, and that only on an annuity 
calculated on the life of the person who 
succeeded, whether he succeeded in fee- 
simple or not. But the anomaly did not 
stop there. There was another point 
to which attention had not been drawn 
that night, but which was as important 
as any other in showing the anoma- 
lies of the position. Under the Suc- 
cession Duty Act of 1853 land was to 
be taxed for the purposes of succession, 
not, merely, only on the life interest, 
not only on the footing of an annuity, 
not upon the value of the land, but 
upon the value the land was actually 
producing. If the land was producing 
nothing at the moment, even although 
it had an enormous prospective value, it 
would escape scot free. This led toa 
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very great loss to the Revenue in many 
cases. The case of Lord Sefton, who 
succeeded in 1855 to the Toxteth pro- 
perty, near Liverpool, consisting of 
48,000 square yards, which at the time 
yielded nothing, was an illustration. In 
1862 he sold a great portion of the land 
at 16s. the square yard, and the Inland 
Revenue Authorities took the case to 
the Court of Exchequer, to see if there 
was any way of making him liable for 
Succession Duty ; and the judgment was 
that under the Act the claim of the 
Crown could not be supported. Could 
there be a more extraordinary illustra- 
tion of the anomalous position in which 
this matter stood as regarded the land ? 
He would suggest that the proper pro- 
ceedings to take to remove the anomaly 
were—first, to make the appropriations 
they were all agreed upon, so that per- 
sonalty might pay as much as land to- 
wards Imperial purposes. Next, he would 
say, devise machinery which will assimi- 
late the contribution which land paid to 
the Death Duties as compared with per- 
sonalty; and for that purpose they must 
do three things. In the first place, they 
must get rid of the anomaly under 
which they paid only on the actual 
annual value or yield in the way he 
had described, and they must make land 
pay under Section 21 of the Succession 

uty Act in the same way as they made 
personalty pay. In the second place, 
the payment must be on the capital 
value, and not, as at present, on the 
annual value. In the third place, the 
landlord ought not, as xt present, 
to escape payment of Probate Duty 
altogether. No doubt, if they were to 
redress the grievance, it involved taking 
in hand certain changes in the Land 
Laws. But the Government had very 
fairly brought forward this Session, in 
‘‘another place,” propositions in the 
form of the Land Laws Bill, which ex- 
tended to transfer and to changes in the 
general law. There had been objections 
taken to the proposals with regard to 
transfers; but, so far as he knew, no 
objections had been taken to the others. 
The Government should separate the 
substantive portion of the changes they 
proposed, including the abolition of the 
principle of primogeniture, making land 
pass to a seal aneientetions who should 
take out probate with respect to the 
land, and pay duty of exactly the same 
amount and nature as was paid at this 
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moment with respect to personalty. That 
would bring about a condition of sim- 
plicity in the state of the Land Laws 
which they did not at present possess. 
They would equalize the Death Duties 
and make them payable all round. They 
would thus get rid of the anomalies to 
which attention had that night been 
directed, and the great difficulty which 
now existed, because the whole subject 
of taxation and rating was left in such 
a condition that it was almost impos- 
sible to get to the bottom of it. He 
believed those changes might be made 
very simply. It might be that they 
would involve additions of akind not con- 
templated in a Budget Bill; but certainly 
they could be brought about very easily 
in that part of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill 
which dealt with substantive reform in 
the Land Laws of this country, if it 
were taken up by the Government and 
passed, as he believed it could be done. 
He believed there was a good deal of 
difference of opinion on the other side of 
the House on these subjects. It might 
be that there was a considerable section 
of the Tory Party which was not ready 
for these changes, and which had senti- 
mental views regarding them. On the 
other hand, there were eminent Members 
of the Tory Party—such as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — who were advocates of 
fiscal changes of the kind he had re- 
ferred to, and who, in writings and 
speeches, had advocated changes which 
went to the root of the question. But 
the difficulty was that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and other hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen were fighting with their 
hands tied. They had, besides, to 
reckon with the majority behind them. 
It might be that the majority would not 
let them have their way. But it was 
not the less the duty of the Opposition 
in the clearest way, and without hesi- 
tation, to put before the House and the 
country the line of demarcation which 
divided them from the other side, and 
which made it essential that they should 
not be content with less reforms than 
were suggested by the Motion now be- 
fore the House. 

Sir RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, it was impossible to take 
any exception to the able speech which 
had been delivered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
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Haddington (Mr. Haldane). He was 
apparently acquainted with all the diffi- 
cult and intricate details of the Legac 
and Death Duties, and had dealt wi 
them after the manner of an expert. 
Now, he (Sir Richard Paget) in no way 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had thought right on this 
occasion to raise the question of the re- 
lative taxation on real and nal pro- 
perty. It was just as well that these 
things should be thoroughly brought to 
light; that they should be examined in 
their various details ; and speaking here 
for himself—and he was sure he might 
venture also to speak for many who sat 
around him—he could say they shrank 
in no degree from the fullest and most 
complete investigation of the whole of 
the incidence of this taxation. They 
claimed no privilege ; they asked for no 
favour; they demanded nothing at the 
hands of the House but the plainest and 
most absolute justice ; and whatever that 
justice might be they would be content 
with it. But when they approached a 
question of this magnitude they were 
obliged to take a broad view, and not 
limit their attention to any one incident 
of taxation. It might be—and he fully 
admitted it—that in respect of the 
Death Duties “real” property un- 
doubtedly possessed a considerable ad- 
vantage ; but what they had to consider 
was whether this was not now met by 
something on the other side, and whe- 
ther the balance was not far more than 
redressed when they looked at taxes of 
a different description and examined into 
their incidence. This raised the question 
whether it was right and whether it was 
wise as a financial proposal entirely to 
equalize the Death Duties, and by so 
doing to preeent an appearance of 
equality? He should like, in this 
matter, to quote the opinion of one who 
was an ornament to that House, and 
whose words, he was sure, would always 
demand attention—he meant the late 
Mr. Fawcett. Now, Mr. Fawcett clearly, 
in his admirable work on political eco- 
nomy, after quoting Adam Smith’s views 
as to the justice of taxation, and after 
having said— 


“The aggregate amount which each indi- 


vidual pays in taxes ought to be in proportion 
to his ability to contribute to the Revenues of 
the State,” 


laid down that this equality of taxation 
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could never be perfectly secured, and 


“*Tt may, however, be approximately obtained 
by giving to one class, with regard to some 
taxes, certain advantages which will, in a rough 
kind of way, provide a compensation for disad- 
vantages which the same class may sv fer from 
inequalities of taxation.” 

There was no doubt that the class of 
property which was called ‘‘ real” pro- 
erty did, with regard to the Death 
uties, obtain certain advantages; and 
was it not the case that in a rough kind 
of way compensation was rendered by 
disadvantages which attached to the 
same class of property in respect of Local 
Rates, in respect of the incidence of In- 
come Tax, which had already been 
alluded to; and, further, in respect of 
the imposition of the Land Tax? Mr. 
Fawcett evidently was so strongly pos- 
sessed of the view that there must be 
inequalities, and that they could not put 
them all to rights by levelling up on 
any one tax, that having passed from 
the question in the paragraph alluded 
to, 10 or 12 pages further on he was 
found returning to the same subject— 


‘Equality of taxation can be best secured 
not by botching and patching each single tax, 
but by contemplating the Revenue as a whole. 
If it is found that any tax pressed unequally 
on any particular class, it is almost invariably 
better not to attempt to adjust the tax by any 
complicated arrangements. The inequality of 
taxation should be remedied by placing the 
particular class whom it prejudicially affects in 
a relatively advantageous position with regard 
to some other tax.” 


Here was the same principle laid down 
in words almost similar to those already 
quoted, and another dozen pages later 
on the writer was seen repeating the 
same view in these words— 


‘* Equality of taxation can be most effectively 
secured not by framing any one tax in obedience 
to Adam Smith's first rule, but by applying a 
general process of compensation to the whole 
revenue.” 
Now, the question was, not whether 
there was any inequality in the incidence 
of the Death Duties on real property 
as compared with personalty; but the 
question was, taking the Revenue as a 
whole, was there a general process of com- 
nsation which, admitting inequality 
ere, made up for it by imposing a dis- 
advantage on real property in another 
direction? What was the case with 
regard to this? He had observed just 
now, when the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was addressing 
the House, that some observations the 
right hon. Gentleman made with respect 
to the incidence of the Land Tax were 
received with somewhat contemptuous 
smiling and sneers by certain right hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. Now, what was the case as to 
this Land Tax? Here, fortunately, 
they need not be in any difficulty, for 
they had the most accurate information 
that it was possible for them to be pro- 
vided with. He held in his hand the 
29th Report of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue for the 
year 1886, and he would remind the 
House that this Report followed in 
natural sequence after the 28th, which 
was one of unusual value. The 28th 
Report was a most able public docu- 
ment, giving a short and concise history 
of the work of the Inland Revenue 
Department for many years past; and it 
was a document which, by the way, he 
should like to see imitated in another 
Department of the State (the Customs) 
in which some hopes had been held 
out to them that a similar Return 
would be furnished ; but as yet it had 
not made its appearance. In the 28th 
Report attention was called to the 
original position of the Land Tax and 
its history. That remarkable reference 
to the Land Tax in the 28th Report 
appeared to have been made the subject 
of some discussion. For they found, in 
the 29th Report of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, from which he was 
about to quote, that it was mentioned 
in the following terms. They said— 


‘* As the sketch of the history of the Land 
Tax given in our 28th Report has occasioned 
some criticism and inquiries, we take the pre- 
sent opportunity of supplementing it with the 
following statement.” 


Now, that statement was of considerable 
length, and he would not refer to it all; 
but it was open to hon. Members to con- 
sult for themselves. He would, shortly, 
allude to a few of the paragraphs to be 
found in the Report. It said— 


‘« The history of the existing Land Tax may 
be said to date from 1692,.... The tax 
was levied on all personal property, all offices 
(except naval and military offices), and all real 
For a hundred years the Land 
Tax was voted annually according to the sys- 
tem about to be described In 1798 Mr. 
Pitt abolished the practice of fixing the amount 
of tax annually, and put it on a permanent 
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footing as a charge of £1,989,673 on England | right hon. Gentleman. But what was 
and Wales, and of £47,954 on Scotland, the : the fact? Why, the slightest glance at 


rate on personal property and offices being left 
as it stood, at 4s. in the £.” ; 


Here, then, they saw that, for a century, 
the Land Tax was levied on personal 
property. Now let them go to the next 
paragraph— 

‘*In the meantime, however, personal pro- 
perties and salaries had almost entirely slip 
out of assessment, probably owing to the fact 
that it was impossible to localize them, and the 
burden of the tax had fallen almost exclusively 
on real estate, the whole sum contributed by 
personalty and offices in 1798 being only 
£150,000. Personal property, however, was 
only legally relieved from the tax in 1833. 
. . « « It will be clear from the foregoing re- 
marks that the Land Tax was originally nothing 
else than a Property and Income Tax locally 
charged ; but it can only now be described as an 
anomalous relic of past times.” 


He should like right hn. Gentlemen 
who treated in a contemptuous manner 
the suggestion that the Land Tax was 
a special burden on real property to 
say what better proof they could have 
than this. Here was a tax imposed on all 
property, personal and real, and yet, as 
the Report said—‘‘ Personal properties 
and salaries had almost entirely slipped 
out of assessment.’’ The only Land Tax 
levied was that attached to realty, and 
this was a case they could point to as 
being one in regard to which, a burden 
having been originally imposed on all 
property, one large class of property had 
slipped out ofassessment ; therefore, when 
they came to consider the relative bur- 
dens on real and personal taxation, here 
was clearly an important factor which 
they must bear in mind. If they were 
setting up equality all round, the Land 
Tax should be altogether abolished. He 
observed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian had laid 
great stress upon the necessity of settling 
this question once for all. His words 
were that this adjustment was not to be 
repeated from year to year, not even 
from five years to five years; but when 
they had fixed it once they ought to 
have done with it, and done with it for 
ever. Now, he (Sir Richard Paget) 
should like to say a word upon that. 
If the great increase in the value of 
the two classes of property, real and 
personal, were going on pari paseu, 
if the increase from year to year 
was dentical and equal, then there 
would be nothing in the world to 





any figures accessible would show that 
real property, taken as a whole, in- 
eluding land and houses, was a class of 
property which was making very slow 
progress from year to year, while the 
class of property which was called 
personal property was increasing at an 
infinitely more rapid rate; and if they 
sought to find out what was the effect 
being produced on different classes of 
real property by the existing condition 
of things they would find out that one 
considerable part of such property— 
namely, land—was decreasing in value 
from year to year, and that it was due 
alone to the number of new houses built 
that real property exhibited, as a whole, 
any increase at all. Statistics showed— 
if he recollected right—a decrease of no 
less than £5,000,000 of annual value 
of land within the last few years; but 
it was acknowledged by all who took 
the trouble to study the figures that 
there were no official figures in existence 
which showed in any degree the amount 
of the depreciation in the value of land. 
The reason was obvious. There were 
many cases in which the owners of pro- 
perty maintained certain rents on paper, 
but in which, year by year, abatements 
were made of from 10 to 20 per cent, 
which abatements found no place in the 
Returns, because the assessment, which 
was the sum taken as the value for the 
purpose of Income Tax, remained un- 
changed. There was, he re , a 
decrease of annual value of land to the 
extent of £5,000,000 shown in connec- 
tion with the Income Tax between the 
year 1881 and 1886; but in the calcula- 
tions no note whatever was taken of the 
temporary abatements which were made 
from year to year, and there were no 
Returns which really represented the 
amount of depreciated value of that 
class of real property. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had largely quoted from the 
Return which he (Sir Richard Paget) 
had had the honour to move for in the 
year 1885. That Return was called Sir 
Henry Holland’s Return, and it also 
bore his (Sir Richard Paget’s) name. 
It was with great interest that he had 
watched the right hon. Gentleman deal- 
ing with the figures in this Return to- 
night. He could not pretend, for a 


contend against the argument of the | moment, to imitate the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman in the masterly way in which he 
had dealt with these figures, handing 
over huge totals from one side to the 
other, taking figures on one side as the 
basis of calculation and dashing them 
over to the other side, changing them 
about with such rapidity of motion that 
he (Sir Richard Paget) could not attempt 
to follow him. But of this Return, so 
far as to its accuracy with regard to 
its estimate of capital value of real 
and personal property, he was bound 
to say that ugh all the observa- 
tions he had heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
expressed any adverse criticism, unless it 
were in regard to the valuation of mes- 
suages and tenements which he held 
were valued too low, at only 16 years’ 
ow The Return had been accepted 
y the right hon. Gentleman as the 
basis of the great speech he had de- 
livered this evening. Now, this Return 
was one partly of accurate figures and 
artly of estimate. He (Sir Richard 
aget) desired to go into this Return, 
but he wished to say beforehand that, 
though it was put forward with all the 
authority of the Treasury, it was not 
put forward by them as an absolutely 
correct account. It was, he repeated, a 
matter of estimate, and as an estimate 
it might be open to criticism ; but here it 
remained as the only estimate of the kind 
made by the best and most qualified 
officials, and for what it was worth he 
took it that it might be said that it at 
present held the field. There was 
nothing equal to it, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
had largely quoted from it, and, as 
he (Sir Richard Paget) had said, had 
used it as the basis of most of his 
calculations. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not followed the Return 
throughout. There was one remark 
which he (Sir Richard Paget) should 
like to nake with regard to the Return 
before he addressed himself to the point 
he wished to make. He would call 
attention to the fact that real property 
and personal property, whatever their 
resent value might be, were alterin 
in their relative rates of progress, an 
that personal property was increasing 
in value very rapidly, whilst real pro- 
perty, as a whole, was increasing very 
slowly, and that that portion of real pro- 


perty represented by land was not in- 
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creasing at all in value, but was rapidly 
and seriously diminishing invalue. Now, 
for purposes of argument, he had made 
a calculation which took this Return 
forward from the year 1883-4 to the 
year 1886-7; and, applying the figures 
the right hon. Gentleman had given 
them to-night to the year 1886-7, he 
found this. Looking at the estimate of 
the gross capital value of real property, 
he found that all real property had in- 
creased in value in the short space 
of three years by £30,000,000. Turn- 
ing to personal property, to ascertain 
what had been the relative increase of 
that description of property, he found 
that, so far from its having been 
£30,000,000, it was £170,090,000. 
Here they had clearly, in the course of 
three years, an increase of £170,000,000 
personalty, as against £30,000,000 in 
the case of realty. Now, after that, was 
it possible to contend that they could 
settle and adjust this taxation once for 
all, and have done with it? He con- 
tended that it was impossible. He con- 
tended that if they arrived at the most 
careful adjustment that the most skilled 
and accomplished financier could accom- 
plish, they would, at the end of three 
years, have the balance entirely dis- 
turbed again. Hence, if the rates of 
progress shown in the official Returns 
still continued—that was to say, if per- 
sonalty rolled up and increased in 
volume with great rapidity, whilst real 
property hardly increased in value at 
all—whatever adjustment took place, 
one would always keep on developing 
at a larger ratio than the other, and 
would always keep ahead of the other. 
However often they brought them back 
to the same starting point, they would 
always find the same thing happening 
in a short time; and his contention was, 
without going into figures to prove it, 
that, however accurately and however 
free from political bias they might 
arrange and adjust taxation on the two 
great classes of property, real and per- 
sona}, that as they were increasing at 
different rates, so fresh re-adjustments 
would be necessary from time to time. 
He wished to emphasize this point, as 
it had appeared to him that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian had treated it on a different 
footing, crying aloud—‘ Let a re-adjust- 
ment be effected now once for all; let 
us put an end to the matter.”” Now, in 
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reference to the figures which were 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, it 
seemed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had hardly completed his speech before 
he found it necessary to get up again 
and make, at any rate, one substantial 
correction. They were first told that, 
according to an approved method of 
calculation, the burden on_personalty 
in respect of the Death Duties was 
at the rate of 2%, whilst that on 
realty was only 14; but the figures, as 
amended, put the matter differently, 
as personalty was at the rate of 3, 
whilst realty remained at 14. He 
(Sir Richard Paget) mentioned this 
matter to show that though without 
doubt every figure had been got up with 
considerable care, yet, before the right 
hon. Gentleman had delivered his speech 
five minutes, it was necessary for him to 
get up and make an alteration of no 
less than £8,000,000 sterling, by which 
the figure £138,000,000 had to become 
£146,000,000. That would give them 
reason to exercise some care before 
— the whole of these figures as 
conclusive, Another thing occurred to 
him. Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the amended figures exhibited 
correctly the incidence of the Death 
Duties on the two great classes of pro- 
perty, and supposing it was 34 in the 
one case and 1} in the other. He 
wished to draw attention to the other 
side of the case, and see how that would 
stand if the Income Tax were levied 
with absolute —, on real property 
and on personalty. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
admitted that, owing to the fact that 
Income Tax on land and houses was 
levied on a gross rental, whilst on all 
other property it was levied on a net 
receipt, there was 16 per cent difference 
in favour of personalty ; in other words, 
that an Income Tax of 7d. did, in fact, 
exact from ‘ real property ” not 7d. but 
9d. in the pound. If they came to sum 
the figures up, they would find that the 
difference as against realty was a large 
amount; and he contended that when 
they were attempting to equalize the 
burden of taxation, it was unjust and 
unfair to take the Death Duties alone, 
and take no account of Income Tax. It 
required no great calculation to see that 
16 per cent was derived from realty to the 
advantage of personalty, or was suffered 
by realty in comparison with personalty, 
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and he therefore held that justice de- 
manded that this important item should 
be included in the calculation. He had 
already given some reasons why the 
incidence of the Land Tax ought fairly 
to be taken into consideration as well ; 
but if they took first the question of 
re-adjustment of the Income Tax, and 
then the question of the Land Tax, and 
then added the question of the incidence 
of Local Taxes, he felt satisfied that when 
the figures were put together, so far 
from there being any balance whatever 
to show on the side of personalty, the 
balance would be entirely turned theother 
way, and they would find that the aggre- 
gate disadvantage suffered by real pro- 
perty more than counterbalanced any 
advantages real property would derive 
in the matter of these Death Duties. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had pointed, apparently 
with great pleasure and satisfaction, to 
the increase of local taxation in the 
Metropolis and large towns. He (Sir 
Richard Paget) confessed that he was 
unable to enjoy or share the satisfaction 
which the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to feel. The right hon. Gentleman had 
talked of ‘‘ magnificentincrement.”’ That 
had reminded him (Sir Richard Paget) 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), whom 
he was glad to see in his place. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton was one of those 
statesmen who delighted in magnificent 
increments of local expenditure, and 
no doubt the borough which the right 
hon. Gentleman so honourably and 
worthily represented might be taken as 
a magnificent specimen of the incre- 
ment of very unnec local ex- 
penditure. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
quoted figures as to the increment of 
local expenditure to them as an example, 
and said—‘‘ Go you and do likewise— 
spend your money in this off-hand way.” 
If there was one thing they were proud 
of in the administration of Quarter Ses- 
sional areas more than another, it was 
that they had not given rein to magnifi- 
cent notions, but had been economical, 
and had kept their expenditure within 
reasonable limits. Was this to be thrown 
in their teeth now, and because they did 
not exhibit those magnificent increments 
of local expenditure ineurred by the 
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they to be deprived of the benefits of 
the urban districts? Some attempt was 
made in the Budget to restore the equi- 
librium which had long been admitted 
to be grievously out of joint; but he 
had very grave doubts whether the 
amounts which were to be given in 
relief of local taxation would have at 
all the effect of restoring that balance, 
and when they went beneath the surface 
of the total figures of £3,000,000 and 
saw how much of the relief would go to 
the land, and how much to houses, he 
very much doubted whether that class of 
property—namely, land—which he con- 
tended was most in want of it, would 
receive its fair share. Then he should 
like to call attention to this fact. They 
had heard a great deal about the 
advantages of the additional £3,000,000 
which were to be given in aid of 
local taxation; but there were also 
many disadvantages to be considered. 
There would be large extra expenditure 
on the part of Local Authorities of 
which they had heard very little. There 
were the expenses of elections to be 
considered. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) had disposed of an 
answer to a Question on this subject in 
a very light-handed sort of way, stating 
that he thought the charge on this would 
be one-sixth of a penny in the pound. 
His (Sir Richard Paget’s) impression 
was that, so far from the elections con- 
nected with all these County and Dis- 
trict Councils being conducted for so 
small a sum as that, they would prove 
not to be one-sixth of a penny in the 
pound, but a vast increase upon that 
amount. And there was not only the 
expenditure of elections to be considered, 
but also the expenditure of registration 
in the case both of the new Local 
Authorities and also the Boards of 
Guardians. The expenditure of these 
two subjects was likely to prove very 
large, and to make a considerable hole 
in the amount to be made over to 
the Local Authorities. There would 
also be expenses in connection with the 
revising barrister, in connection with 
audits, in connection with clerks of 
assize, and in connection also with 
criminal. prosecutions. There would 
furthermore be expenditure connected 
with the issue of licences, and then 
again expenses connected with the ad- 
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Metropolis and the large towns, were | ministration of Provisional Orders. With 


regard to licensing, the new authority 
was to take the place of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and might 
have to undertake prosecutions. Then 
it had been suggested that the increased 
sum of 20 per cent to be paid for licences 
should be ear-marked, and should be 
specially hypothecated to defray the ex- 
penses of compensation to publicans. In 
this case £5v0,000 would be withdrawn 
from the total of the £3,000,000 which 
was to go in aid of local taxation. There 
were also duties in connection with the 
payment of police pensions, in aid of 
which there was good reason to believe 
that contributions had already been 
pre by Her Majesty’s Government, 

ut the whole of which would now have 
to be paid by the County Councils; 
so that if they looked at all the 
services which the new authority were 
to perform, which were not now per- 
formed by the counties, and put the 
whole in round numbers, it would be 
seen that a large reduction would have 
to be made in the sum to be paid in aid 
of local taxation. He must apologize 
to the House for having kept it so long. 
He thanked hon. Members for having 
listened to the observations he had 
made. He thought the figures quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian would require very 
careful attention. He trusted that on 
a future occasion it might be possible to 
do something like justice to the vast 
number of figures which he dealt with. 
He had been uneble, as he had said, to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman in those 
figures to-night, although hv had had the 
advantage of holding in hand the Re- 
turn from which they were taken; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
allowed the figures to lie in their accus- 
tomed bed. He had broken them up, 
so to speak, and it was necessarily a 
difficulty for anyone, however familiar 
with figures, to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman. It would, he knew, be con- 
tended that the burdens of which they 
complained were merely the hereditary 
burdens which attached to land; but he 
would recommend those who put for- 
ward that contention to study for a few 
moments only the work by Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, who dealt with this contentionina 
simple but masterly and logical manner, 
tore it into shreds, leaving not a rar 
behind. The argument as to the heredi- 
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tary burden on land was a fallacious one. 
They might just as well say that railway 
shares had an hereditary burden at- 
tached to them of paying this Passenger 
Duty, and had no right to be relieved 
of that tax, the result of the partial 
repeal of which, if he remembered 
rightly, was immediately to raise the 
value of all the Metropolitan Railway 
Stocks. In re-adjustment of taxation 
the question to be solved was—Had a 
sufficient case been made out for relief? 
Was this class of property unfairly taxed ? 
It was not usual to consider—and they 
had no right to consider—whether this 
or that property would be increased or 
decreased in value by the relief given. 
The proper thing to consider was what 
was just, and then they could not do 
wrong. They should stick to the prin- 
ciple laid down by Adam Smith, as 
interpreted by Mr. Fawcett—namely, 
that the aggregate amount which each 
individual should pay in taxes ought to 
be in proportion to his ability to con- 
tribute to the Revenuesof the State. That 
was the principle he gave his adhesion 
to—-equal justice to all. But he main- 
tained that they gave but the scantiest 
justice if they withdrew important mat- 
ters from consideration, and said that 
the Death Duties alone were to be looked 
at. A dead set was made upon those 
duties, and they were held up to obloquy 
—everyone interested in land or houses 
was held up to the people of the country 
as a monster of iniquity who was not 
charged the proper amount of taxation. 
It was said that they should leave all else 
alone, and once for all equalize the Death 
Duties; but his reply was—‘‘ Equalize 
the Death Duties if you like, but, if you 
do so, see that, when they are equalized, 
there is no other tax you can point to 
the incidence of which is unequal.” If 
they got rid of the inequality of the 
Income Tax and the Land Tax and of 
Local Taxation, then, he said, by all 
means take the Death Duties and level 
them throughout. 

Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
said, he would not have interfered in 
the debate, especially considering the 
high level at which it was started, had 
it not been that the Death Duties had 
been dealt with in Questions which he 
had the honour to put to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with reference to 
Ulster tenant right. He had practical 
experience in the North of Ireland, and 
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by statistics which he had searched for 
he found that his experience was the 
practice of the entire Province of Ulster. 
Prior to the passing of the Act of 1870, 
the tenant’s interest in Ulster was not 
recognized ; after the passing of that 
Act it was realized and became an asset, 
and this extraordinary thing immediately 
occurred—that when a farmer died the 
tenant right of his farm, which had been 
thus realized by the Act of 1870; became 
necessarily part of the assets upon which 
the Death Duties were paid, and in that 
respect the Ulster farmer stood in a 
different position to the farmer in any 
other part of the Three Kingdoms. The 
Ulster farmer stood permanently the 
heaviest taxed of all the various persons 
who paid Death Duties, being even more 
heavily taxed than the owner of the 
rated personal property upon whose 
grievances the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) was so eloquent that night. 
He found, from a Return which was not 
yet public, but of which he had had the 
privilege of getting a copy, that the 
grants of probate and administration 
made out in the district registers in 
Ulster from 1870 to 1875 had been 
doubled. He had no opportanity of 
knowing the extent of the grants in the 
Probate Court in Dublin, which also 
had jurisdiction in local matters; but, 
certainly, he was within the mark when 
he said that the number of yearly grants 
had more than doubled in consequence 
of the Act of 1870. It was upon that 
matter that he desired last year, and 
before this discussion arose, to call the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to the injustice under which the 
Ulster tenants and Ulster land gene- 
rally was labouring as compared with 
land elsewhere in the Three Kingdoms. 
If tenant right in Ulster was some- 
thing which was exactly analogous to 
leasehold property in England—that 
was to say, if it were not held at a rack- 
rent; and if it were something in re- 
pect of which credit would be given to 
the tenant; if it were a property that 
was tangible, that was always valuable ; 
if it were an asset, and nota mere i- 
bility of an asset ; he could perfectly un- 
derstand that his grievance would rise 
no higher than the grievance of any 
other possessor of rated personal pro- 
perty. But the Ulster tenant right 
never rose any higher than this—that 
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it was the equivalent, he might say the 
exponent or the expression in money of 
the extent to which land hunger had 
risen in any particular locality; for a 
tenant right was not a thing which was 
saleable as any other property was sale- 
able, either personal or real. ‘There was 
no market for it outside the iocality in 
which the land was situated, and it had 
no existence whatever unless at the par- 
ticular time it came into the market, and 
for some time previously there had been 
no such sale. He understood that all 
fo mas | which was liable to Death 

uty was property which, if sold at any 
moment and sold altogether, would be 
saleable propert; and would realize the 
amount at which it was assessed to duty ; 
but that was not so, in regard to 
Ulster tenant right. Ulster tenant right 
vanished entirely if there were three or 
four farms in 4 district for sale; it was 
not like the sale of chattel property 
or real property; it was a mere good- 
will, and a good-will which had no pos- 
sibility of finding purchasers outside its 
own immediate locality. It was entirely 
different from any other property in 
land, and entirely existed in, as he be- 
lieved, the land hunger of a particu- 
lar district. What he wished particu- 
larly to call attention to was that 
the property was co-existent with a 
rack-rent which could be imposed 
under a system of valuation by which 
the land in Ulster was valued at 25 per 
cent above the land in the rest of Ire- 
land. These matters stood until the 
Land Act was passed. If, when the 
Land Act was passed, there had been a 
statement that, in fixing the fair rent of 
tenants, the owners of tenant right in 
Ulster should have had credit given to 
them, their grievances would have been 
exactly the same as those of lease- 
holders. But no such direction was 
given, and no such direction existed ; 


the Ulster tenant farmer got no credit | ( 


for his property, not a single penny was 
taken off the full letting vulue of the 
property, because he had Ulster tenant 
right. If he could prove actual matters 
in existence, and if those matters added 
to the letting value, he got credit for 
them ; but so far as a property he pur- 
chased and for which he was assessed, 
and as to the letting value of which he 
had to swear, he got no credit; therefore 
he stood in a far worse position than 
that of a leaseholder. So the thing 
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which distinguished the Ulster farmer, 
the thing which distinguished that rated 
— property from any other re- 
erred to in the speeches that night was 
this—thet while the Ulster tenant farmer 
was under the same charge for local 
rates, while he was paying the Probate 
Duty, he remained in the full letting 
value of his farm. While as much was 
paid in Death Duties in respect to a 
farm in Ulster as was paid in England, 
Scotland and Wales, the tenant paid for 
his tenant right, assuming the figures 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
to be correct, six times as much in the 
way of duty on personal property as a 
leaseholder would pay in this country. 
He called the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the matter 
last year in order that something might 
be done in relief of Ulster land, and he 
was met by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with the statement tha* the 
leaseholders in England were in as bad 
a position as the Ulster tenants. Now, 
let them examine what a farm in 
England, Scotland, or the South of Ire- 
land paid in the way of Death Duties. 
A farmer was assumed to take the land 
cn a rack-rent, ard the Death Duties 
paid out on a farm similar in value in 
the Three Kingdoms were 14 or 1 per 
cent, as the case might be, which were 
levied on the landlord. At the same 
time, a farm of the same size in Ulster 
paid as much as 8 or 9 per cent, and 
such a state of things had been going on 
without remedy, or without the slightest 
attention ever having been given to it, 
for as many years now as the Ulster 
tenant right had been realized. Why 
he desired to interfere in the debate was, 
if possible, to show that there was one 
species of rated personal property to 
which the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had not been 
called, and that there was one place in 
which the whole profit was subject to 
Death Duties six times as much as in 
any other part of the Three Kingdoms. 
There had now been established by law 
in Ireland the system of dual ownership, 
and therefore it was no longer the 
owner who paid the local rates, but the 
occupier ; it was out of the produce of 
the farm that all increase of the rates 
must be paid, assuming that, at the 
fixing of the fair rent, the then existing 
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taxation was taken into account. It 
was perfectly clear that in any system 
of dual ownership the landlord became 
the rent-charger, and stood in the same 
position as the owner of a head-rent in 
a town, and therefore they would have 
the full burden of taxation borne by the 
occupier. He thought it was right that 
he should show in what way he made it 
out that there was at least six times as 
much Death Duty paid on an Ulster 
farm as was paid in any other place. 
He made it out in this way. They were 
not allowed in Ulster to come in under 
the Succession Duty ; it was the Probate 
Duty they had to pay. Moreover, they 
could not come in upon the life interest, 
they must come in upon the full selling 
value, which in many cases even exceeded 
the full fee simple value of the land 
lord’s interest. While they were paying 
Probate Duty upon the full value of the 
landlord’s interest, and while the land- 
lord was paying his full proportion to 
Succession Duty, they in Ulster were 
paying—and he thought it was « fair 
thing to say—as much more for their 
land in Death Duty as the Succession 
Duty amounted to. He hoped that in 
the Bill they were now discussing some- 
thing would be done to prevent that in- 
justice continuing which had continued 
since 1870. He did not wish to detain 
the House longer, except to say that 
their grievance was aggravated by the 
present political situation. In England 
the leaseholder hereafter would be re- 
presented in the County Council, and he 
would be able to look after the local 
rates; but in Ireland it was proposed 
that they should go on paying until they 
had arrived at an altered state of mind. 
It appeared that they would have to 
continue to be represented, as at present, 
by persons who were as hard task 
masters as anyone could imagine. The 
Grand Juries of Ireland were completely 
made up of landlords, and they were the 

ersons who were to look after the rates. 
if a leaseholder in England had a 
grievance, he would be represented in 
the County Council ; but they in Ireland 
were handed over, tied and gagged, to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Bal- 
four’s) nominees. Money was to be 


taken out of both their pockets, and, at 
the same time, they were to be tied and 
gagged, and utterly unable to say a 
word on the matter of local taxa- 
tion. 
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Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellin,ston) 
said, he only desired to interpose in the 
debate with one or two remarks. He 
came into the House as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane) was speaking, 
and when he sat down he (Mr. Elton) 
rose to reply to him, but was unable to 
eatch the Speaker’s eye. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman made a speech which 
appeared to be of a very powerful kind, 
because it was based on an important 
decision. One part appeared to be based 
onatruism. The part of it which rested 
on the fact that personal property and 
real property paid on a different basis 
he (Mr. Elton) passed by, because he 
only wanted to refer to the case which 
showed, if it was decided, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said it was, that 
the most extraordinary and anomalous 
state of things existed greatly in favour 
of the landlords. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made a very good case, as 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
sometimes did, supposing their premises 
to be correct. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred to the Toxteth Park 
case, in which a well-known decision 
had been given. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman did them the pleasure to read 
to them part of the judgment of the in- 
ferior Court ; he did not, however, quote 
the suggestion of the House of Lords, 
which made avery material alterat? n 
in that decision. Anyone who took up 
Mr. Hanson’s book on Succession Duty 
would see that the Toxteth Park case 
had exactly the opposite beariag to that 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
made out. In 1862, seven years after it 
had been found that the land had no 
value, the Court of Exchequer rejected 
the claim for Succession Duty, and held 
that no duty was payable. So far, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
quite right. Mr. Hanson, commenting 
upon the decision of the House of Lords, 
said it was to be observed that the de- 
cision in the case proceeded on the 
express admission in the case that the 
land in question was not capable of 
yielding income, fluctuating or other- 
wise, and that Lord Chelmsford inti- 
mated that, but for that admission, it 
would probably be found that the land 
was not altogether valueless. Duty had 
since been paid in respect to other pro- 
perty of a similar description, so that 
the very great and anomalous privilege 
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to the landowners disappeared into thin 
air on the authority of the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he thought that hon. Members 
who read the Resolution which was 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), and who heard his speech 
in support of it, would have expected a 
very different issue to be presented from 
that which was actually laid before the 
House. When they came to read the 
Resolution, they found that the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, after 
Parliament shall have made the appropriations 
it may deem just in relief of local rates ”— 
the right hon. Gentleman was evi- 
dently referring to the Budget now before 
the House, and to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill also before the House, which 
had been introduced by the President of 
the Local Government Board— 

‘‘the duties accruing upon deaths should be 
so fixed as to equalize the charge upon real and 
personal property respectively.” 
Now, that pointed not to the equaliza- 
tion of one particular Death Duty, the 
Succession Duty upon real and personal 
property, but to the equalization of all 
the Death Duties. One might naturally 
have expected the right hon. Gentleman 
would have proposed that the Probate 
Duty should have been charged in the 
event of death upon the value of real 
property as well as upon the value of 
personal property. But, instead of that, 
the whole thing aimed at in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was simply 
that the Succession Duty should be 
charged when a man succeeded to the 
fee simple of real property upon the 
actual capitalized value of the whole 
roperty, and not upon his life interest 
in it. The total amount per annum in- 
volved, taking the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s figures as correct, was about 
£280,000 a-year, so that all the magni- 
ficent peroration they listened to with 
wonder and admiration, if not exactly 
with delight, really amounted to a matter 
of £280,000 in each year of our Lord. 
[ Cries of ‘*No,no!”?] He maintained 
that the whole point in issue was that 
they were to charge percentage of duty 
upon the value in perpetuity and not on 
the value of the life interest. He should 
be glad to be set right if he was wrong 
in the calculation he had made ; he cer- 
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tainly listened very attentively to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who said nothing 
about the Probate Duty, but only spoke 
of the Succession Duty. All the wicked- 
ness now charged against the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer lay in the fact 
that he pre, osed to increase tho Suc- 
cession Duty by 50 per cent, whereas, 
in the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), it ought to be in- 
creased cent percent. That was not the 
first time the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had under- 
taxen to settle the question ; it was not 
the first time he had even proposed to 
settle it permanently, and to make an 
end of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
felt very grievously the anomalies of the 
Death Duties upon real and personal 
property in the year 1853, and he 
brought these anomalies before the 
House, and said then he thought it 
proper and right to settle the matter at 
once, to remove the anomalies, and to 
make a permanent settlement of the 
matter. Wuat did he do then? He 
went into the whole question of the Death 
Duties levied on the different kinds of 
property, and he pointed out, as he had 
done that night, that there were three 
kinds of property—there was the ordi- 
nary real property, the ordinary personal 
property, and that which he had de- 
scribed as visible personalty, such as 
leaseholds. He found that leasehold 
property then was subjected both to 
Probate and to Legacy Duty; he thought 
it was a hardship upon leasehold pro- 
perty that it should be subjected to both 
these duties; and he found that real 
property was subject neither to Probate 
nor to Legacy Duty. In order to re- 
move this anomaly, and in order to 
settle the question at once and perma- 
nently, whatdid hedo? The right hon. 
Gentleman was the person to propose, in 
1853, that the Succession Duty should be 
paid, not upon the capitalized value, but 
upon the value of the life interest. He 
(Mr. Gedge) intended to repeat the argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
used in 1853, to show that there would 
be the greatest injustice and the greatest 
cruelty if real property were taxed upon 
tke capitalized value, and still more if 
the duty were to be paid all at once. He 
recommended any hon. Gentleman who 
heard the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
to-night, or anyone who might read the 
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report of the speech to-morrow, and felt 
disposed to be led away by his elo- 
quenee, to turn to Hansard of 1853, or to 
the newspapers of that date, and read 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in 
introducing the Succession Duty Act. 
There they would find the matter care- 
fully worked out in a temperate way, in 
a far more temperate manner than the 
right hon. Gentleman had adopted that 
night—without any attempt to trot out 
the masses against the olasses or the 
classes against the masses; they would 
find that the right hon. Gentleman 
at that time treated the matter from a 
purely fiscal point of view, avoiding all 
sentimental considerations, and showing 
in the most admirable way, and with that 
eloquence and power of reasoning for 
which he was so distinguished, the in- 
justice and cruelty of the course which 
he had been recommending to the 
House that night. He (Mr. Gedge) 
did not say that with the object of 
pointing out the inconsistency of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but to show that 
in a matter of that kind, when a man 
45 years of age, the Chancellor of the 
Excheqiser, introduced a new scheme 
of taxation, and did that in the way the 
right hon. Gentleman did, they might 
fairly look back upon the arguments 
the right hon. Gentleman used, and 
see that those arguments were not 
mere opinions, but were founded upon 
matters of fact; and that if the 
right hon. Gentleman showed then 
that a particular course of action was 
unjust and cruel and mischievous, they 
might fairly produce that speech when 
he took the opposite view and advocated 
the course he formerly denounced. It 
was conclusively shown by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) to-night that though consider- 
able relief in rates would be given, they 
still left real property subject to heavy 
burden. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian argued, in 
1853, that the fairest mode would be to 
tax realty on the life interest only, and 
he gave a conclusive proof of the reality 
of the sentiments he uttered in that he 
took a large: part of realty, which were 
called leaseholds, out of the category 
of the Legacy Duty and put them in 
the category of the Succession Duty, 
and made the duty even on the 
leaseholds payable upon tho life 
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interest only. The Succession Duty 
Act was No doubt, it did not 
meet with the success the right hon. 
Gentleman expected. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that by 1856-7 the tax 
would produce £2,000,000 a-year, and 
would continue to produce a great deal 
more year after year, whereas it had 
rarely yielded half that amount. Never- 
theless, the principle had been iatro- 
duced ; it was right and just; and he 
did not think it lay in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mouth to say that because 
they were taking one step towards the 
equalization of the duties they were 
bound to make another final settlement 
—to go the whole hog, and put Probate 
Duty on real property. Nor was it in 
1853 alone that the right hon. Gentleman 
touched this question. He(Mr. Gedge) 
had a vivid recollection that in 1880 the 
late Sir Stafford Northcote dealt with 
the Probate Duty, and made the duty 
on the estates of men dying testate or 
intestate identical He remembered 
how very angry, not to say savage, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian was with Sir Stafford 
Northcote, because, having once touched 
the Probate Duties, he did not redress 
ali the grievances connected with them. 
He remembered that one of the things 
the right hon. Gentleman was particu- 
larly eloquent about was that Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote still left the Succession 
Duty payable upon a different footing to 
the Legacy Duty ; the Succession Duty 
being payable upon the life interest, and 
the Legacy Duty being payable on per- 
petuity. Speech after speech was made 
at railway stations during the right 
hon. Gentleman’s famous journey North- 
wards, showing the iniquity of a farmer 
having to pay Probate Duty on his 
cattle and crops, while no Probate Daty 
was paid on the landlord’s interest. How 
was it that a year or two later, when the 
right hon. Gentleman, being in command 
of a majority of 100 or more, again 
touched the Probate and Legacy Duties, 
he did not make the settlement he now 
suggested? What did he do then? 
Did he put the Probate Duty on land 
and realty? No; he did nothing of the 
kind. Did he make the Succession Duty 
payable on the capitalized value, instead 
of the life interest? No. All he did 
was to increase the Probate Duty from 
an average of 2 per cent to 3 per cent, 
and to take the extra 1 percent out of the 
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pockets of widows; and he increased by 
that 1 per cent the duties payable in the 
case of people who were in a further 
degree of relationship to the testator 
than lineal descendants. If it was such 
an iniquitous thing that the present 
Government did not set everything 
right which the right hon. Gentleman 
thought wrong, why was it not equally 
iniquitous in 1881 or 1882, when the 
right hon. Gentleman was in Office ? The 
words of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolution were—‘‘ Kqualize the charge 
upon real and personal property.” He 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended by the word ‘‘charge” the 
duties accruing upon deaths. He (Mr. 
Gedge) would be perfectly willing to 
vote for any Resolution providing for 
the equalization of all the charges on 
real and personal property. It was not 
real property which would suffer from 
that; but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolution only referred to the equali- 
zation of one particular charge, and that 
was a very different thing. During the 
dinner hour, while he was absent, pos- 
sibly some hon. Member might have re- 
ferred to thisquestion ; but he(Mr.Gedge) 
did not hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, or the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), say 
a word upon the other charges, espe- 
cially the charges with regard to the 
transfer to which the two properties 
were respectively liable. Let him put 
acase. Property was transferred from 
one owner to another duving a man’s 
lifetime by sale or otherwise, and at 
death in accordance with a will. Why 
should they be asked to make the duties 
payable to the State in the second case 
equal unless those paid in the first 
case were also made equal? There 
was the greatest possible difference be- 
tween the two cases. Of course, he was 
aware that some personal Property paid 
the same transfer tax that real property 
did—shares in Railway Companies, for 
instance. But, as they were drawin: 
a distinction between real and personal 
property, let them consider what an 
enormous amount of personal property 
there was which was transferred from 
day to day without any tax whatever 
being paid to the State. Take, for 
example, the case of Consols. The Na- 
tional Debt, he was aware, was made 
transferable free of duty, in order that 
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the State migit borrow on the cheapest 
possible terms, and there was very good 
reason forthat. But the fact thatthe State 
had borrowed the money had not pre- 
vented Probate Duty on that Stock being 
increased, had not prevented an increase 
of the Legacy Duty and the Succession 
Duty on that Stock. Nevertheless, there 
had never been Transfer Duty paid on it, 
and that was a very large and enormous 
advantage enjoyed by the holders of 
that kind of personal property. Take the 
case of valuable pictures and jewellery 
and plate. Such property passed freely 
from hand to hand by delivery, and the 
State gained nothing by the transaction. 
Take the case of two brothers, living 
side by side in two houses, built upon 
two pieces of land. When each bought 
his land he had to pay } per cent duty 
on the consideration money. Each built 
his house. One of them was blessed 
with a large family, and found it neces- 
sary to buy some land on which to en- 
large his house. What was the result ? 
He had to pay duty on the consideration 
money when he purchased the additional 
land. As soon as he had enlarged his 
house in order to accommodate his in- 
creased family, the rate collector visited 
him and demanded additional rates. 
Then the Queen’s Tax collector turned 
up and demanded an increased House 
Duty and Property Tax. All these things 
were visited upon the man because he 
chose to increase the accommodation for 
his family. His brother, who perhaps 
was childless, had a taste for valuable 
pictures, and, instead of giving £2,000 
for au adjacent piece of land, gave Sir 
John Millais £2,000 for a picture, or 
bought his wife valuable jewellery. 
There was no duty payable to the State 
on the purchase. There was no extra 
rate or House Duty paid, and no ad- 
ditional Property Tax upon his in- 
creased possessions. The man was 
allowed to escape, because he chose to 
invest his money in the way described. 
It was only when death came that. the 
State came in and equalized matters, 
and the State then, no doubt, charged 
Probate Duty upon the pictures and 
jewellery. But even then the inequality 
did not cease. It was true that in the 
case of death Probate and Legacy Duty 
would be payable on pictures and 
jewellery; but these were frequently 
undervalued by ignorant brokers—some 
man would be galled in to value who 
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did not know @ Raphael from a Frith ; 
and the result had been that valuable 
property to the extent of many thou- 
sands of pounds was valued for Probate 
and Legacy Duty at a very small sum, 
whereas with regard to land every 
figure and detail was gone through at 
Somerset House, and the owner could 
not escape the payment of a single 
penny. Then it was the commonest 
possible transaction at the present day 
to settle money upon the parents for 
life, and, after their decease, upon the 
children during their lives. Before the 
time the parents were dead new trustees 
were wanted ; the sons generally acted 
as trustees, and the children quietly 
divided the property between them, and 
ro Succession Duty was paid. And he 
would suggest to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that a copy of all settlements 
should be sent to the Inland Revenue 
Office as a means of preventing this eva- 
sion. But in the case of land the rights 
of the Crown never lapsed, and there 
was no possible way of evading the duty. 
If, then, the duty on personal property 
could be evaded, while that on real 
property could not be evaded, he said 
that this was a reason why they should 
not put so high a tax upon real as upon 
personal property. Again, it was en- 
acted by the Parliament of 1880 that if 
anyone made a gift and lived for three 
months afterwards, that gift escaped all 
taxation. He said they ought as honest 
men and business men to take all these 
things into consideration when legis- 
lating with a view to taxation, and try to 
make it equal upon both species of pro- 
perty. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gone into elaborate figures to show that 
the Succession Duty on realty bore 
nothing like the proportion to that on 

ersonalty which it ought to bear; but 
he seemed to have left out of ecrsidera- 
tion the’fact that real property went, for 
the most part, to near relations. They did 
not find men leaving land to strangers. 
If a man left anything to a stranger it 
was generally a legacy of money, and this 
applied also to the case of distant rela- 
tions and to charities. It was to these that 
his personal property was given, and the 
result was that a smaller amount of taxa- 
tion was got from real ‘Property than from 
personal property. The strangers who 
got personal property paid a higher 
rate of duty than those who inherited 
real property ; and, therefore, he said it 
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was not fair to contend that realty did 
net pay in proportion to personalty. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
had omitted to take this into account in 
dealing with the question. The House 
had been told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was a very great hardship 
that ground rents paid no rates or taxes ; 
but he (Mr. Gedge) pointed out thet 
leaseholds were, in point of fact, roal 
property, a portion carved out of the 
fee; and it was, therefore, incorrect 
to say that a great hardship was done 
by the ground rents paying no taxes. 
He would put a case. Suppose that a 
landowner had a piece of land worth 
£1,000, that a builder came to him and 
agreed that this was a fair value; if 
that money were put in the Three per 
Cents, the annual income would be en- 
tirely free from all rates. But if the 
builder said that he could not pay 
£1,000, but would give a rental of £30 
a-year, the landlord would reply that he 
would accept the money provided he 
got that income net; that the rates 
would be increased by a house being 
built upon the land, and that whatever 
those rates were the builder must pay 
them. Suppose, then, that the landlord 
let the land for £30, and the builder 
got a lease for 999 years, what hap- 
pened? If there were no rates and 
taxes it was evident that the landowner 
would get £50 instead of £30. There- 
fore, the rates and taxes did fall upon 
real property, and why, then, should 
the House interfere with the existing 
arrangements? It seemed to him that 
in dealing with the Death Duties they 
must not take them into account only 
and nothing else, but they must take 
into account all the charges upon real 
property. It was a sound maxim of 
taxation that taxes should be so levied 
that the greatest possible part of what 
was taken out of the pockets of the 
taxpayer should go into the national 
coffers. But under the existing law of 
real property, arising greatly from the 
nature of that property, the cost of pay- 
ing duties upon it was much greater 
than in the case of personalty. He had 
pointed out that there was no mode of 
evading the taxes upon real property, 
and that they must be paid to the last 
farthing ; he had pointed out that the 
taxes on personal property wer evaded 
sometimes by law and sometimes by 


fraud, and he had also pointed out that 
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when they selected a mode of enforcing 
taxation, they ought to manage it so 
that there should be as little expense as 
possible on the taxpayer. Tho cost to 
which the taxpayer was put in paying 
these taxes was very large in proportion 
to the amount of the tax which he paid. 
The owner must either sell his land or he 
must encumber it, and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said in 1853, to force him to 
sell his estate in order to pay the duty 
was a cruel injustice. For these rea- 
sons, he thought the House ought to be 
well content with the increase in the 
Succession Duty made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and that they ought to reject by a 
large majority the unjust and unequal 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
charged his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) with attempting to upset the 
arrangement of 1853. But the right 
hon. Gentleman forgot that in 1885 his 
right hon. Friend proposed to equalize 
the Succession Duties in a manner which 
would remove all unfairness. The House 
should also recollect that in 1853, when 
his right hon. Friend proposed to put 
the Succession Duty upon realty he esti- 
mated that its amount would be no less 
than £2,000,000; but, notwithstanding 
the fact that realty had increased enor- 
mously in value since then, the Succes- 
sion Duty had never produced more than 
£800,000, and thus the equality which 
his right hon. Friend desired to pro- 
duce had not been created. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade appeared to base the 
main portion of his argument upon the 
supposition thatrealty, on which Succes- 
sion Duty fell, was landed property in 
the ordinary sense of the term—namely, 
landed property subject to agricultural 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that there were some exceptions 
to this. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) would 
make this admission to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He thought that agricul- 
tural land at this time was entitled to 
great consideration, and if the Succession 
Duty fell only on agricultural land he 
would not press fur an equalization 
of the duties at the present moment. 
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But his contention was that a compara- 
tively small portion of the Succession 
Duty fell upon agricultural land. He 
thought that not more than one-fourth 
of the Succession Duties fell upon land 
of that description. It was far from 
easy to understand the complications 
and difficulties of this question and the 
real effect of the ineidence of the Suc- 
cession Duty by listening to abstract 
are and general statements. He 
believed that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian was under the 
mark when he stated that the incidence 
of the Succession Duty on real property 
was one-sixth only of the festlens 
of the duty on personalty, and that 
after the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) it would be 
under one-third. He could illustrate 
this by one or two examples of what 
actually occurred, with the view of 
showing what the actual incidence was 
at the present moment. The following 
was a case which had been mentioned 
to him by a solicitor, and which occurred 
only a few weeks ago. A gentleman 
recently died, leaving his property 
equally between histwo daughters. To 
one of them he left a freehold house of 
the value of £8,900, and to the other 
personalty to the same amount. The 
first daughter paid Succession Duty, 
which was estimated at the Inland 
Revenue Office at £33 12s., while in 
the ease of the other daughter, who 
had the personalty, the Probate and 
Legacy duties amounted to £240, a 
difference of nearly eight to one. There 
was another very interesting case 
which occurred six or seven years ago. 
One of the great London landowners 
died. He possessed enormous ground 
rent property, and it was generally esti- 
mated that the annual income of that 
property was £90,000. He left it in 
equal shares to three of his sisters, each 
of whom was above 70 years of age. 
The leases of that property were rather 
short, and it was therefore generally 
estimated that the property was valued 
at £6,000,000, although the actual 
rental at the moment was only about 
£90,000 a-year. Well, he made in- 
quiries as to what would be paid under 
the Succession Duty. Having regard to 
the advanced age of the sisters the 
amount they paid between them was 
probably not more than £15,000. If, 
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however, personalty of the value of 
£6,000,000 had been bequeathed, 
the total amount of the duty pay- 
able would have been £360,000. No 
one could say that the London ground 
landlords were entitled to any favour 
from the State in matters of this kind. 
He would mention one other case. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works desired to 

urchase 260 acres of Jand at Hackney, 
valued at £200,000. At present it be- 
longed to a very old gentleman, who 
would probably leave it to his son. If 
the negotiation should fall through and 
the son should succeed to the property 
in its present condition, he would have 
to pay Sucenssion Duty to the amount 
of £72, based on the actual rental of 
the property as it now is, while if the 
sale to the Metropolitan Board should 
be carried out, there would be payable 
on the death of the owner in question no 
less than £6,000 in the shape of Pro- 
bate Duty. It appeared to him that 
these inequalities and injustices could 
not be for a moment defended. The 
right hon Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had never yet stated the 
total amount which he anticipated he 
would derive from his proposed increase 
in the Succession Duty. As far as he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) could make out, it 
would ultimately be £348,000. If the 
Government were prepared to equalize 
the Succession Duties in the sense indi- 
cated by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, they would have a 
sum sufficient to dispense with the 
Horse Tax, the Wheel Tax, the Wine 
Duty, and the other unpopular taxes 
which they proposed to levy. He could 
not but think that the Government 
would do well to consider whether 
it would not be better, even now, to 
follow the course indicated by the Amend- 
ment. The case mentioned by the 
hon. Member for North Donegal (Mr. 
O'Doherty) was a good illustration to 
the unequal incidence of these Death 
Duties. It appeared that the tenant 
right of the farmer was liable both to 
Probate and to Succession Duty, whereas 
the landlord paid Succession Duty only. 
If it was intended to make a final ad- 
justment of local and Imperial taxation, 
he hoped that this and other inequali- 
ties would be rectified. 

Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) said, he wished 
to refer to one special point which had 
been raised by the speech of the right 
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hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). 
The right hon. Baronet appeeres to la 
very great stress upon thesufferings whic. 
agriculture had endured of late years, 
and upon those sufferings he had based 
a special claim to the tender regard of the 
taxpayers for that great industry. But 
he (Mr. Slagg) wished to point at that 
a hoaitare baa not alone been sufferin 
of late years; on the contrary, it woul 
be possible to show that of all indus- 
tries the peer had really come 
best off, and that the depreciation which 
had taken place in the property of 
the landed classes and their profits 
was inconsiderable when placed in 
comparison with the enormous depre- 
ciation which had of late years be- 
fallen other industrial interests. He had 
no feeling of antipathy to the landed 
class; on the contrary, he quite ad- 
mitted the claim which the right hon. 
Baronet had set up with regard to coun- 
try gentlemea—namely, that they had 
discharged their duties exceedingly 
well, and that they were entitled to 
consideration at the hands of the com- 
munity. But he said that those who 
were engaged in commerce, and who 
had so much contributed to improve the 
value of land, were entitled to receive 
equal consideration, although, in conse- 
uence of their modesty and reticence, 
they were likely te be overlooked. When 
there was agricultural suffering the cry 
ran through the whole land ; they never 
heard the end of it in that House; they 
were told in every phase of public affairs 
how much depended upon that industry, 
and how t was the consideration 
that should be accorded to it; but those 
who were engaged in commerce and 
industry bore their sufferings quietly, 
and had to wait patiently in the hope 
that they would come to an end. The 
House might remember that, although 
agriculture had suffered in recent years 
so far as the value of the land 
was concerned and the price of = 
cultural commodities, yet still it had 
always gained and continued to gain 
through the increase and influence of 
other industries. It must be perfectly 
well known to hon. Members that in 
many districts where large industries 
had been planted, the landlords had 
reaped enormous harvests from the ad- 
vanced value of their land, owing to the 
populations which had thereby been 
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attracted. He should give one or two 
statistics in relation to the industry 
with which he was most acquainted, 
namely, the cotton trade in Lancashire, 
and he would ask the hon. Gentleman 
who suid that the agricultural interest 
should receive tender treatment, whe- 
ther such treatment should not also be 
extended to the industry to which he 
alluded. He would first show how 
those who were engaged in the staple 
industries of the country had been 
affected in respect of their profits and 
turnover by the legislation initiated for 
the benefit of the working classes, and 
among other things, he ventured to say, 
that the profits of those industries had 
been adversely affected to the extent of 
2 per cent by legislation limiting the 
hours of labour. Those hon. Members 
who were acquainted with the cotton 
industry must be aware that the value 
of mill property had enormously de- 
creased. By way of illustration he 
pointed out that a mill at Chorley which 
cost £200,000 was now worth only 
£27,000; another at Oldham which cost 
£142,000 was now for disposal for 
£30,000; a third, also at Oldham, had 
fallen in value from £67,000 to £28,000 ; 
and a fourth, on which £100,000 had 
been expended, could now be had for 
£30,000. This had happened in an in- 
dustry which was comparatively pros- 
perous, as the cotton trade might be said 
to have been. He would ask hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to consult the share lists 
and see for themselves to what extect 
the capital invested in industrial enter- 
_ had fallen of late years, and he 

elieved they would find that those who 
were engaged in such enterprises were 
entitled to far more sympathy than the 
agricultural classes. Many industrial 
concerns were built on leasehold pro- 
perty, and the leases were in numerous 
cases approaching their end, when the 
landlords would gain enormous acces- 
sions to the value of their lands, for the 
property of the tenant was vanishing, 
and would eventually become the pro- 
perty of the landlord. It was in this way 
that the landowners were daily gaining 
a considerable increment of value in 
their estates. He would then take the 
case of patents. A patent expired in 14 
years ; every year its value diminished, so 
that the persuu eugaged in the industry 
to which these expensive patents were 
necessary was losing annually in such a 
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manner that his loss could not possibly 
be recouped; and it must be remembered 
that persons so engaged had constantly 
to rei.ew as well as to buy their patents 
at a large outlay. Then, again, the 
landed interest had a great advantage 
with regard to unoccupied land near 
towns, which had not only increased in 
value but had never paid any taxes. It 
did not appear to him, therefore, that 
the agricultural interest alone was en- 
titled to their sympathy, a proper share 
of which he contended should be accorded 
to commercial enterprise, and for these 
reasons he should support the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): Mr. Speaker, 
I had at an earlier period of the evening 
some intention of endeavouring to offer 
a few observations to the House upon 
this question, but I can assure my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
that the notes to which he called atten- 
tion in so pointed a manner were not 
the foundation of an attempt to make 
an elaborate reply to his speech, but 
merely an humble endeavour on my part 
to assist myself in following his ex- 
tremely able but elaborate argument on 
this question. I think the House will 
probably agree with me that after the 
very strong appeals which were made to 
me, and to those who have lately acted 
with me, by my right hon. Friend—and 
I think I may say not only appeals, but 
adjurations and something approaching 
to menaces on account of our not voting 
with him—I am bound to address a few 
words to the House in explanation of 
the position which most of us take upon 
this question. My right hon. Friend 
says we are going to commit an act of 
great inconsis‘ency, an act of aggravated 
inconsistency, because I, myself, and all 
the Party who acted with him were, to 
a certain extent, parties to the proposals 
in the Budget of 1885, which contained 
proposals similar in a great degree to 
those which are indicated in the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
has moved. I am glad to find that my 
right hon. Friend now attaches so great 
a value to the virtue of consistency. I 
have not been able to find, either from 
my right hon. Friend or from any of his 
Colleagues, any considerable amount of 
support when I have appealed to them 
to support measures in regard to another 
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class of questions altogether similar to, 
if not actually identical with, those 
which they had been responsible for 
when they were in Office. And, Sir, 
this observation does not apply only to 
questions of Irish policy, upon which so 
great a divergence has lately manifested 
itself in different sections of the Liberal 
Party. The other day a Resolution was 
brought forward upon the subject of the 
House of Lords, and I have been taken 
severely to task for the line I thought it 
my duty to adopt upon that question. 
I founded myself on that occasion upon 
the argument which had been addressed 
to the House on the very same subject 
by my right hon. Friend, but my right 
hon. Friend did not think it necessary 
to be present in his place to continue to 
support the line of argument he had 
adopted on a previous occasion, and the 
whole of his following thought it their 
duty to act not in consistency with the 
opinion which had been laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman a few years 
ago, but in diametrical opposition to it ; 
and, therefore, I find myself somewhat 
at a loss to understand why we are to be 
held to be*so strictly bound by the 
principles of consistency to a particular 
line upon this financial question, while 
they appear to consider themselves on all 
other questions to be absolutely emanci- 
pated from any rule of conduct depen- 
dent on the course they had taken on a 
previous occasion. It is possible that 
in the few observations which I am 
about to address to the House I may not 
be able altogether to free myself from 
the charge of some personal incon- 
sistency, but I maintain that it is 
perfectly possible for me, and still more 
possible for any Member of th Liberal 
Unionist section in this House, to vote 
against the Resolution without exposing 
ourselves to any charge of inconsistency 
whatever. It is one thing to bea party to 
orto vote in support of the financial policy 
of the responsible Government, and it 
is quite another thing to bring forward 
that policy in the form of an abstract 
Resolution, to ask for the assertion of 
the House to the principle of that policy, 
not for the purpose of bringing that 
policy into immediate effect, but as an 
engine for a political object—to vote 
upon such a Resolution for the purpose 
of displacing the Government, or to re- 
verse a policy with which on the whole 
we agree, and without reference to the 
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immediate practicability of bringing 
such financial policy into effect. fab 
not know whether the Government would 
consider that the passing of such a Re- 
solution should be viewed in the light 
of a Vote of Want of Confidence, but at 
all events it must at least have the effect 
of displacing their whole scheme of 
financial policy and the scheme of Local 
Government which is so intimately con- 
nected with it. But evenifI could agree 
with the whole or a great part of the argu- 
ments which have been addressed to the 
House by my right hon. Friend upon 
the financial question of the evening, I 
should certainly hesitate before I gave 
my assent to a Resolution the immediate 
practical effect of which would be to set 
aside financial proposals which on the 
whole have been very generally admitted 
to be just, fair, and beneficial proposals, 
and with them to set aside a great 
scheme of Local Government which is 
still more generally admitted to be the 
foundation of a great and salutary re- 
form. Now, in illustration of the position 
which we are entitled to take up upon 
this occasion, let me give what appears 
to me to be not inappropriate. In 1874 
my right hon. Friend, then Prime 
Minister, proposed the entire abolition 
of the Income Tax. He was again in 
Office in 1880, and brought forward 
Budgets in 1880, 1881, and succeeding 
years. Circumstances had changed, and 
the proposal to get rid of the Income 
Tax had entirely disappeared. Ido not 
in the slightest degree blame my right 
hon. Friend for retaining the Income 
Tax under the circumstances ; but I want 
to know what would have been the 
course of conduct of any politician or 
any body of politicians in this House who 
had in opposition to the financial pro- 
posals of my right hon. Friend in 1880 
and 1881 brought forward an Amend- 
ment asserting the expediency of abso- 
lutely doing away with the Income Tax, 
and claiming the support of my right 
hon. Friend solely on the ground that he 
had in former years made the like pro- 
posal. My right hon. Friend puts upon 
myself and my friends the responsibility 
of maintaining what he describes as the 
gross inequalities of these charges, and 
of so maintaining them for an indefinite 
period, perhaps for ever. Why do we 
incur any such responsibility? The 
Government do not by rejecting this 
Resolution commit themselves to the 
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perpetual maintenance of the inequalities 
of these taxes. I should be very much 
surprised to hear any Member of the 
Government assert that anomalies do not 
exist in the manner in which the Probate 
and Succession Duties are levied on per- 
sonal and real property oe re 
there is not theslightest doubt about that ; 
and my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his financial pro- 
posals, is taking a step in the direction 
of redressing to a certain degree those 
anomalies. All that the Government 
say, as I understand, by rejecting this 
Resolution is that they decline in the 
present year and in their present Bud- 
get to undertake the reconstruction of 
this great and complicated subject, the 
Budget containing already so many 
points for criticism, and the time of the 
Session being already so fully occupied. 
Now my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) in his Budget of 1881 dealt 
to a certain extent with the question of 
the Probate Duty, and in bringing it 
forward he said—I do not profess to 
give the actual quotation of his words— 
‘* Although they dealt to a certain extent 
with the Probate Duty in that year, 
they did not profess to bring forward a 
complete plan. Any such plan ought 
to be proposed by the Government with 
plenty of elbow room, plenty of force, 
and plenty of wnetangiod space for dis- 
cussion.” The reasons which he gave 
were that the complication of the subject 
was such, the largeness and nicety of 
the interests involved were such, that 
the question could not be properly con- 
sidered and dealt with by Parliament 
unless a liberal allowance of time was 
at the disposal of Parliament. I main- 
tain, therefore, that the rejection of this 
Motion does not prevent any future Go- 
vernment,oreven the present Government 
from dealing at a suitable time, and 
when it has sufficient elbow room and 
sufficient space for discussion at its dis- 

sal, with the inequalities which have 
Seem described by myright hon. Friend as 
existing in these taxes, or with any 
lesser inequalities which may be proved 
or admitted to exist. So far as I am 
concerned, therefore, and still more so 
far as those who act with me are con- 
cerned, I think I may say that we are 

rfectly unmoved by the charge which 

as been brought against us this 
evening, and that it is open to the 
Liberal Unionists to vote with perfect 
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confidence against this Resolution, with- 
out in the slightest degree precluding 
themselves from advocating on any 
future occasion such changes in the in- 
cidence of the Death Duties as may be 
proved upon perfect inquiry to be desir- 
able. Before a further examination of 
this subject I am not prepared to assert 
that the changes which were proposed 
in the Budget of 1885, to the extent to 
which they went, were c which 
were altogether just and politic. My 
right hon Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian will remember just as well as I 
do the circumstances in which that 
Budget was proposed. It was a ques- 
tion of providing fresh taxation, of in- 
creasing the Income Tax, of raising in 
some sort or another additional funds 
for the Public Service. But that was a 
very different position from the one in 
which we now find ourselves, when the 
Government have to dispose of a sur- 
plus, and when the time seems less ap- 
propriate for imposing new and very 
heavy taxation = any class of pro- 
perty whatever. My right hon. Friend 
must remember the difficulties of every 
kind in which the Government were 
placed at the time to which I have re- 
ferred. I donot think absolute unan- 
imity prevailed among us upon the 
question of that Budget—I do not say 
in reference to this particular point, but 
in reference to the financial proposals of 
that year, when we were surrounded by 
difficulties of every kind in every quarter 
of the globe ; and for myself, although 
Iadmit I am responsible and that my 
right hon. Friend is justified in holding 
me absolutely responsible for every de- 
tail of that Budget, yet it must be 
within his knowledge that my time, my 
attention, my thoughts were entirely 
absorbed by the very onerous duties in 
which I was engaged. I do not shrink 
from making the confession that it was 
absolutely impossible for me to pay that 
attention which no doubt ought to be 
always paid to the details of the finan- 
cial proposals of that year. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, absorbed as I 
was in the difficulties in which we were 
eagaged at that time in Egypt and the 
Soudan, I placed my financial conscience 
absolutely in the hands of my right 
hon. Friend; I regret that it is not in 
my power now to place my financial or 
any other conscience so absolutely at the 
disposal of my right hon. Friend. The 
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circumstances which have caused that 
change are not, I think, altogether of 
my own creation. I do not deny that 
my right hon. Friend is perfectly justi- 
fied as regards myself personally in 
making what advantage he thinks fit of 
what appears to have been a somewhat 
imprudent act on my part. Well, Sir, 
I will endeavour, as shortly as I can, to 
point out where I am not entirely able 
to follow the present policy of my right 
hon. Friend, and where I think he may 
have gone somewhat too far in the 

licy to which I was a party in 1885. 
F ceomal go into the detailed figures of 
this question. It is not, I think, 
necessary for me to do so. I do not 
profess to any intimate acquaintance 
with or expertness in the manipulation 
of such intricate figures as are involved 
in this subject. I think my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade in his reply to my right hon. 
Friend showed that to a certain extent 
my right hon. Friend had exaggerated 
the disparity of these duties as between 
personal and real property, and I think 
he showed that he had understated to 
a very considerable extent the burdens 
which fall upon real property, irrespec- 
tive of those entailed by the Death 
Duties, and, above all, I think he 
showed that my right hon. Friend had 
somewhat misled the House in de- 
scribing the wrongs of personal property 
in comparison with the position of land 
rather than in comparison with the posi- 
tion of what he described as invisible pro- 
perty. I understood the great part of the 
argument of my right hon. Friend to be 
this—and it is a perfectly intelligible and 
fair argument—that now was the special 
time at which these inequalities ought 
to be redressed. He said, as I under- 
stood him, that the Government were 
engaged in re-adjusting the burdens of 
local taxation upon real or visible rate- 
able property and personal property 
which is not rated, and he argued that 
this should be done completely, and 
that real and personal rateable property 
should bear precisely the same amount 
of public burdens. That appears to me 
an argument which has great weight ; 
but it appears to me to bear the cha- 
racter of a counsel of perfection which 


is not entirely within the reach of the 
pr awe or of any possible Government. 

do not believe it possible for any Go- 
vernment to achieve such a complete 
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re-adjustment of local burdens as to ac- 
complish the absolute equality of which 
my right hon. Friend speaks. It is not 
possible for any Government to redress 
the inequality in local taxation further 
than it is in their power to do with the 
surplus at their command, or by im- 
ing such taxation as can reasonably 

e borne by the remaining portion. The 
Government have succeeded to this ex- 
tent ; they have been compelled to sup- 
plement the surplus at their disposal by 
such taxes as the Wheel and Van Taxes, 
which are likely, as far as we can see, 
to make demands on the patience of 
such portion of the people as have to 
bear them. In these circumstances, we 
have no right to bind the Government 
to a position of perfect equality. I think 
we ought rather to look at their pro- 
posals from the point of view that they 
have done what they could with the 
means at their disposal, without being 
able to succeed, or professing to succeed, 
in establishing a complete, and I believe 
impossible, equality. I do not now in- 
tend to go into the question of what is 
the absolute amount of relief to which 
rateable property is entitled. My view 
is this—t fully admit that portions of 
the rates which are paid by: eal property, 
such as the poor-rate, are a hereditary 
burden on the land from which land has 
no right to be exempted. I admit, fur- 
ther, that a great portion of the rates 
which have been imposed in recent years 
have been municipal rates, which have 
had the effect of giving an improved 
value to property where those rates 
have been expended, and do not par- 
take precisely of the character of tax- 
ation. But, at the same time, a large 
proportion of the additional rates which 
have been imposed of recent years, such 
as the school rate entirely, and sanitary 
rates to a great extent, have been im- 
posed for services and public uses which 
are not the interest, and ought not to 
be the special care, of any class of the 
community, but which are, and ought 
to be, equally the interest of the com- 
munity at large. The additional duty 
now imposed upon the ratepayers of the 
country amounts, as was pointed out the 
other night by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler), to one-ninth of the 
existing local taxation, and is an ade- 
quate contribution to the increased ex- 
tent of public services which have been 
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recently and rightly iacurred almost 
entirely at the cost of the ratepayers. 
Now, I am not saying that, though the 
Government have not been able to effeet 
that complete re-adjustment which my 
right hon. Friend thinks ought to be 
made, what they have done is so inade- 
quate that there is any cause for re- 
opening the question at an early date; 
all I contend is that, although it is not 
so theoretically perfect as my right hon. 
Friend desires, it is not so inadequate 
as to warrant placing fresh burdens on 
the land at the present moment. The 
right hon. Gentleman has framed his 
Resolution in very sweeping terms. I 
do not believe that it is possible by 
any proposal to be brought forward 
for the consideration of this House 
Sen me to equalize the pressure of 
local taxation on land and on every de- 
scription of rateable property, such as 
the capital invested in trade or industries 
liable to rates, and for this reason, that 
the larger proportion of the capital em- 
ployed in farming consists of the value 
of the land which is tilled, every acre of 
which is marked for local taxation up to 
its own value more than cun be the case 
in any other industry. No doubt you 
rate a millowner or an iron manufac- 
turer on the land and buildings which 
he uses in his industry ; you endeavour, 
no doubt, to estimate the value of his 
business, and to rate him in some degree 
in proportion; but I maintain that it is 
not possible to rate a manufacturer or a 
millowner, or other industrial employer, 
in the same way as an owner or occupier 
engaged in agriculture. Therefore, I 
believe that whatever re-adjustment may 
be made, it will be impossible for the 
land to escape from a larger share of 
taxation than that imposed on any other 
kind of rateable property in aid of local 
burdens. In considering these questions 
it is not possible to disregard the fact 
that the condition of the landed interest 
is worse than it was in 1853, when my 
right hon. Friend made the proposals 
which are the foundation of our present 
system. My right hon. Friend then 
pointed out that the net income was 
always much less than the gross income, 
and also that in heavily encumbered 
estates the margin was extremely small, 
and therefore the tax would bear with 
extreme severity upon landowners in 
such cases. My right hon. Friend on 
that occasion disclaimed altogether the 
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intention, by meansof taxation, of forcing 
land into the market and displacing 
the present owner. No doubt, since 1853 
there has grown up an opinion that itis 
desirable that there should be a much 
greater distribution of land. But the 
—_ is that, in the first place, my right 

on. Friend can hardly have changed 
his opinion which he so forcibly expressed 
at that time—that it would be extremely 
unjust and impolitic by means of a tax 
to force land into the market in circum- 
stances such as he described. Such a 
measure as this, if it has the effect of 
forcing a great quantity of land into the 
market, will only very partially meet the 
views of land reformers. No doubt, it 
will meet their views in so far as it will 
lead to the compulsory sale of a con- 
siderable quantity of land, but it would 
not do anything to make the acquisition 
of that land more desirable to the small 
capitalist. Landed property, in what- 
ever circumstances it may be held, is 
almost certainly sooner or later to be- 
come more or less encumbered, and 
there will always be inducements to 
raise money on real property. I want 
the land reformers to consider whether, 
if you adopt those proposals which are 
now advocated by my right hon. Friend, 
if you impose upon the succession of 
land a tax, as in the case where an estate 
is encumbered, you will, as was shown 
by my right hon. Friend in 1853, inevi- 
tably cause the alienation of that pro- 
perty. I want to know whether by that 
process you will afford to any capitalist, 
small or great, any inducement to 
acquire land, and whether you are hold- 
ing out to him any inducement whatever 
to improve land? These are some of the 
reasons why I am not able to give a 
complete assent to the principle laid 
down by my right hon. Friend in this 
Resolution; but I acknowledge that the 
general considerations which apply to it 
weigh with me still more strongly. My 
right hon. Friend pointed out, I think 


/upon two occasions, with considerable 


satisfaction, that this Resolution differs 
altogether from the ordinary hostile Re- 
solution which is moved against the 
Budget of theGovernment. This Reso- 
lution is one not to withhold Supplies 
from the Government; it is a Resolution, 
on the other hand, rather for the purpose 
of pouring additional treasure into their 
vaion But this treasure is to be poured 
into the Exchequer at the cost of | prin- 
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ciples which they are not prepared to 
accept ; and therefore the Resolution, if 
passed, means that this additional trea- 
sure is to be poured into the Exchequer 
at the cost of the total reconstruction of 
their financial proposals for the year, 
and with it to cause the abandonment of 
the Local Government measure they 
have brought forward. Now, Sir, I 
admit that Iam absolutely unable, for 
the purpose of supporting an assertion 
of a principle which, as I have indicated, 
in my opinion goes somewhat too far, to 
be a party to dealing a blow at a com- 
bination of measures which I believe are 
calculated to effect great and salutary 
reforms, and to redress grievances which 
have long been acknowledged, and 
which up to the present time no serious 
attempt has been made to redress. 

Mx. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
have no intention of addressing the 
House at any great length, or to do 
more than place before it, in a very few 
sentences, what appear to me to be 
the weak points in the answers which 
have been made to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), and to fill up one or 
two blanks in the statement which has 
been placed before the House. The 
House will, therefore, forgive me if I 
pass by a good many of the statements 
on some matters which have been made 
by hon. Members in enlarging upon the 
principles they have put forward, while 
I confine myself strictly to those argu- 
ments which, I think, require refutation. 
But, first, as to the speech of my noble 
Friend the Member for the Rossendale 
Division of Lancashire (the Marquess 
of Hartington), who will excuse me for 
saying that the beginning of his speech 
and much of his subsequent argument 
was nothing but an elaborate tu quoque. 
He seems to think that in many of his 
statements he had done enough, in re- 
ference to the argument which my 
right hon. Friend addressed to him and 
others as to former votes and former 
policy on this subject, if he said that 
some of us who sit near him and my 
right hon. Friend had in past days 
voted in favour of or against certain 
proposals on totally different questions, 
and had now turned in a direction 
different from that which we then took. 
I do not think a tu quoque argu- 
ment, with respect to general policy, 
isan answer to the statement of my 
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right hon. Friend, and when I come to 
examine somewhat more minutely my 
noble Friend’s speech, I think the House 
will agree that his tu quogue is of very 
little weight indeed. For my noble 
Friend began his speech with a state- 
ment which I can only characterize as a 
most extravagant one, as proceeding 
from him, and intended to be an answer 
to my right hon. Friend. He said that 
the Motion of my right hon. Friend, if 
1 is would set aside the Budget and 
the Local Government Scheme altogether. 
I dispute that entirely. What would be 
the effect of the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend? Inthe Badget my right hon. 
Friend proposes to derive £60,000 from 
the change in the Succession Duties; 
but my right hon. Friend has shown 
clearly to the House that, instead of 
the £60,000 appearing in the present 
Budget, there might be £200,000 de- 
rived from the enlarged Succession 
Duties, and I ask if the additional sum 
of £140,000 is of such enormous impor- 
tance as to set aside not only the Budget, 
but the Government Scheme of Local 
Government as well, the contributions 
to which will not be touched to the ex- 
tent of one farthing if this Motion is 
agreed to? The statement appears to 
me extravagant, and it is one which I 
hardly expected from my noble Friend. 
My noble Friend then gave an illustra- 
tion of what would be thought of the 
prone in 1880 to abolish the Income 

ax, because my right hon. Friend, in 
1874, thought that the time had come 
for its abolition. Why, Sir, a proposal 
in 1880 to abolish the Income Tax 
would have been an impossibility. What 
did the Government do which in 1874 
succeeded that of my right hon. Friend ? 
They found a surplus of £6,000,000, and 
the whole of that sum might have been 
applied to the abolition of the Income 
Tax, and if that surplus had been so 
ap lied there would have been a toler- 
able surplus left which would probably 
have increased in the following year. 
The operation, whether right or wrong, 
of abolishing the Income Tax in 1874, 
was not only within the scope of prac- 
tical politics, but it was one of two or 
three alternatives for the absorption 
of the surplus of £6,000,000. But 
in 1880 we had no surplus. The account 
for that year, as we received it from 
our Predecessors, if I remember rightly, 
showed a tendency in the other direction, 
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and a proposal to abolish the Income 
Tax then would have been nothing short 
of madness. So that for the noble Lord 
to refer to this as an answer to the 
comparison of my right hon. Friend 
Hose A struck me with surprise. But 
my noble Friend went further, because 
he seemed to think that it was in his 
power to anticipate what would be the 
course of the Government if we took the 
advice of my right hon. Friend on this 
Motion. He said that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) had taken a 
step towards redressing the anomalies 
of the Death Duties, and he alluded 
to what the Government might do if 
they had more elbow re«za than they 
had. at present. He argued from 
that, that he could perfectly well 
vote against my right hon. Friend’s 
proposal now and vote for it on a future 
occasion. Sir, it is not in my noble 
Friend’s power to prophecy what the 
policy of the Government will be in 
uture years, and, more than that, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told us very plainly 
that the present plan is to be taken as a 
whole, and that, without entirely alter- 
ing his financial scheme, it was not in 
his power to change what he proposed 
to do with reference to the Death Duties. 
It is, therefore, impossible for anyone 
to salve his conscience, so to speak, by 
saying that he is going to vote against 
the Motion now and for it hereafter, 
because we have the statement of the 
Government that their plan is one which 
must be treated asa whole, and that they 
are not poogeees to alter it. But my 
noble Friend wound up this part of his 
address with the statement as to what 
took place in 1885, which I confess I 
was astonished to hear from him. If 
there was one thing which Ministers are 
silent about in Office, and subsequently 
in opposition, it is as to whether or not 
there has been any difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet, and what those differences 
of opinion may have been. But if I cor- 
rectly understand my noble Friend, he 
justified himself for the line he is about 
to take by the admission that he was so 
absorbed in the business at the War 
Office in 1885 that he could not give all 
the attention he could have wished to 
the questions of taxation which came 
before the Cabinet in that year, and 
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that he doubted whether the changes 
proposed to be made in 1885 were alto- 

ether wise. Such a statement as that, 

think, has never before been made by 
a Member of a former Government. If 
there is one thing upon which all Men- 
bers of Cabinets are agreed, it is that 
there should be no disclosure of any 
differences of opinion, great or small, 
without the Queen’s leave, and it is 
impossible to appeal afterwards in jus- 
tification of one’s own conduct to such 
differences of opinion without taking a 
line—common enough in some coun- 
tries, France and America for instance, 
but unknown here—which I regret that 
my noble Friend has found it necessary 
to follow. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am very sorry that the right hon. 
Gentleman has misunderstood me. 
I did not assert that there was any 
difference of opinion on this question. 
If I referred to difference of opinion at 
all, it was only in one sense—namely, 
the circumstances of great difficulty in 
which the Government were placed. 
But I certainly did not shelter myself 
behind the fact that there was any 
difference of opinion in the Cabinet on 
this question ; and I am not prepared to 
say that that was the case. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I think the House 
will be very glad to hear that from my 
noble Friend. But I did understand 
him to say that certain acts were taken 
which were not altogether wise in regard 
to this particular question, and any of 
us who heard my noble Friend would, I 
think, assume that he meant what I 
have mentiond. However, I have no 
reason to doubt the statement of my 
noble Friend. I should also like to say 
a few words with reference to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) earlier in the evening, 
and before I do so let me quote an ex- 
pression used by him in the Debate on 
the Motion of Censure which the right 
hon. Gentleman moved on the Budget 
of that year. The House will recollect 
that the ground of censure was two- 
fold ; one part had reference to the duty 
on wine, the other to the equalization 
of Death Duties on real property, and it 
was particuiarly with reference to the 
latter that the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke. The right hon. Gentleman used 
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these words, which, I think, ought to 
be remembered in connection with his 
opposition to the present Motion— 

“‘ Equalize the taxation on these two classes 

of property by all means, if you like, but 
equalize it completely ; and remember, above 
all, that the whole of the taxation borne by 
real property, as distinguished from personal 
property, is very far from being included in the 
Budget.” —(3 Hansard, [298] 1431.) 
Now that is exactly what my right hon. 
Friend says in this Motion. He says 
that the principle of equalization is not 
in this Budget, and he says also that we 
should be careful that the charge on 
land and personal property is equalized, 
so that the whole system may be in har- 
mony. That was the meaning of his 
speech, and the same language was in 
his speech in 1875, and you cannot resist 
the conclusions to which they lead. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is acting upon the 
latter part of his Colleague’s advice, and 
therefore we are entitled to say, follow- 
ing that advice, that the two things 
must run together. If you only carry 
out a mutilated change you will 
not be obeying the canon laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and you 
will have to come to Parliament here- 
after with some proposal for further 
relief on one side and equalization on the 
other, and that, indeed, is what the 
right hon. Gentleman has said. Is this 
a conclusive solution? Yes, says the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; it is intended to be a 
final settlement. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade says to-night— 

“Inequality between the entire charges on 
land and other property is not removed by the 
measure we are now submitting, but it remains 
as it was in 1853.”’ 

That is to say we have for 35 years 
endeavoured to settle this question. Par- 
liament has passed certain Resolutions 
requiring that the Government shall dis- 
cover a measure under which the charges 
on real estate for local bodies should be 
made less onerous, and that in some 
form or other they should receive con- 
tributions from Government, and now, 
when the right hen. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us 
that he has done that, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade says that the inequality of 
charge will not be removed by the mea- 
sure now submitted to the House, but 
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that it remains as it was before my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
introduced in 1853 the Succession Duty. 
But the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to other matters. In the first place, he 
said that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian did not propose 
to remedy the injustice on personal pro- 

erty, and he proceeded to state that the 

udget of 1885 proposed to inflict injus- 
tice on realty. Therefore, personal pro- 
perty was left unredressed to the extent of 
the inequality of these charges. What 
has been for the last 20 or 30 years the 
ery which a number of hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House have 
raised and expressed by the appoint- 
ment of Committees and the proposal 
of Resolutions? That real property 
was over-charged. But, on the other 
hand, invisible personal property has 
escaped too much. Accordingly, the 
idea always brought before Parliament 
has been that the Income Tax was an 
instrument by which personal property 
was heavily charged, and that it was 
even desirable to redress this in- 
equality by altering the incidence of 
Schedule D, and in that way to place 
the three descriptions of property on a 
proper footing. If Schedule D has 
really been an instrument by which 
these three classes of property has had 
to bear an excessive amount of charge, 
surely it is not right to say that the im- 
— of the higher rate of Succession 

uty is at all an injustice now. The fact 
is that what we proposed in 1885, and 
what is renewed in dhe-qseanth Mction, 
does put those three classes of property 
—visible personalty, other personalty, 
and real property—upon a fair footing, 
and until that is done you will have 
placed the charge upon personal pro- 
perty, partly through the working of the 
aw and partly through the Income Tax, 
on an excessive scale as compared with 
real property ; and therefore, ir order to 
redress the inequality with reference to 
both classes of personal property, the 
present proposal of my right hon. Friend 
is necessary. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade then 
went into and discussed the figures of 
my right hon. Friend. I certainly shall 
not repeat those figures. My right hon. 
Friend said that, excluding the amount 
of charge on personal property which 
went under the Probate Duty arrange- 
ments to the Local Authorities, the re- 
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venue the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would receive was at about threo and 
a third times the same rate as would 
be received from real property, and 
six times as much if you included 
the <mount going to Local Authori- 
ties. To what extent did the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade modify 
that? He only altered the proportion 
from 34 to 23; he said besides the ex- 
cessive assessment to Income Tax to 
which real property was liable, it paid 
a Lssd Tax of rather more than 
£1,000,000, and that if it was true that 
personalty was unequally charged in re- 
spect of Succession Duties, this amount 
must be set against such inequality. But, 
Sir, the Land Tax is known to be no tax 
at all; it isa mortgage which has boen 
inherited from remote times by certain 
classes of real property, and not by the 
great mass of that property, and it can- 
not in any sense be called a tax, and I 
do not remember that any Minister or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ever called 
it atax. My right hon. Friend did not do 
so, when he very carefully elaborated 
his statement of the taxes which are 
placed on land. So that this charge in 
the sense in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to it—namely, as a tax— 
does not exist, and the fact remains, 
according to the admission of the 
Government, that personalty pays au 
excess of something like £2,000,000 
a-year as compared with realty. It 
has been said that if land and per- 
sonalty paid the same rate of Death Duty, 
it would be impossible to avoid very 
often the sale of parts of the estates as 
the undue sale of estates when they 
passed by death from one person to 
another. It is possible that the fact of 
imposing any tax may lead to some 
estates being sold, but is that any justi- 
fication for giving them the advantage, 
the large advantage of a discriminating 
tax. Under the present law Death 
Duties upon real property, so far as 
Succession Duty was concerned, were 
paid in instalments. The instalments 
were spread over four years, and the 
value of that payment by instalments 
was reckoned by the Inland Revenue 
Department as being something like 11 
per cent on the whole amount. All that 
it was necessary to do if you wanted 
to adjust the matter mathematically 
was to add 11 per cent to the tax, 
and allow it to be distributed over 
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the year, and then you will have no 
reason for the compulsory sale of estates 
for the immediate payment of Succession 
Duty. Let me in one word come down 
from this general argument to the practi- 
cal case before the House. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) gave one 
or two illustrations when the House was 
much thinner than it is now, and I will 
give only one, but it is one which, I 
think, hon. Members will do well to 
remember. Suppose that anyone in- 
herits personal property, say, in the 
shape of Oonsols or other securities of 
the value of £10,000. What does he 
pay if he inherits them from his father, 

mean? He will pay £300 for that 
£10,000. Supposing that he inherits 
land, the net value of which, aftermaking 
all allowances, not the fancy value, is 
£10,000, how much will he have to pay? 
He will have to pay for the amount 
£70 10s., including the additional 4 per 
cent, spread over eight instalments as 
my right hon. Friend proposes, the dis- 
count for present value being about the 
same as it is under the present law. 
How much then would be paid after 
allowing for the additional 10s. which 
the Bill proposes? Why £63. It is that 
inequality between £300 and £63 which 
it is absolutely necessary in our judg- 
ment should be redressed, and redressed 
as speedily as possible. I have now ful- 
filled my promise of only speaking for 
a few minutes, and speaking only on 
questions which have been definitely 
brought forward, and as to which I 
thought it necessary that some reply 
should be made. I certainly hope the 
House will adopt the Resolution of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian. 

Tue OHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I quite feel the diffi- 
culty which was felt by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, that 
to deliver a speech at this late hour upon 
a very statistical and complicated sub- 
ject is not a duty which has much charm 
about it. But I would entreat hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
and particularly those on this side, to 
give mea patient hearing, because we 
have not only to deal with the vote that 
will be given this evening, but with the 
fact that the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian has made a speech which will 
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be circulated through Liberal agencies 
in every part of the country. [ Oppo- 
sition cheers.| Yes, circulated without 
the answers that have been and will be 
made to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
challenged us to answer, net with 
generalties, but with facts and figures. 
I am prepared to answer with facts and 
figures ; but the misfortune in this case 
is that our answer may not reach the 
same persons to whom the eloquent 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman was 
made. My right hon. Friend spoke 
quite in the tone of a man who has ren- 
dered such immense financial services 
to the country, and he preserved his 
financial tone until he came to his last 
sentences. Then, if I may say so, he 
broke out in his later manner, and made 
an appeal to the masses, an appeal, 
however, which will have no effect, if 
the answer which we give reaches the 
people to whom that appeal is made. It 
is, therefore, important that the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman should be 
fully answered. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) 
who has just sat down said that millions 
were rather confusing, and that he would 
therefore bring the matter to the practi- 
cal test of an individual case. I admit 
that millions are extremely confusing 
when they are treated with that con- 
jectural power exercised by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lothian. 
He threw his millions about and seemed 
to revel in them, but he afterwards said 
that he must admit that they were only 
founded on conjecture. The right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh said that he 
would give us an individual instance, 
and he gave us an exceptional and 
extraordinary instance totally different 
from the general and average case, and 
wishes us to found our judgment upon 
that. I trust that the House will refuse 
either to be convinced by the exceptional 
instance quoted by my right hon. Friend 
or to be confused by the millions of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
spoke of the few remarks that had been 
made by the President of the Board of 
Trade. Well, thoss few remarks con- 
tained a convincing argument against the 
figures of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian. The right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh could not pull the figures 
of the President of the Board of Trade to 
pieces, and so he said that he would not 
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follow him; but neither did he follow 
my right hon. Friend in the close reason- 
ing by which he proved that real pro- 
rty pays an increased proportion to 
mperial taxation, notwithstanding what 
it still bears in respect of local taxation. 
The right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
says he has never known the Land Tax 
to be included as taxation by previous 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Evi- 
dently he has not read the older speeches 
of his Leader, the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian. I have read them, 
and I have seen that, in arguing upon 
this very Succession Duty, the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian himself has 
described the Land Tax as taxation. 
Therefore, I do not think that it lies in 
the mouth of the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh to demur to my inclusion 
of the Land Tax. Why should it not 
be included? Because it is a past 
burden—— : 

Mr. CHILDERS: I said because it 
is a mortgage, and paid only by a small 
amount of property. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: And why bya smait 
amount of property only? Because a 
large amount of property has already 
exonerated itself, bearing, however, the 
interest upon the money which it raised 
to pay off the tax. We have to look at 
these matters as a whole. My right 
hon. Friend is perfectly right in saying 
that we have to look both to the Impe- 
rial taxation and the local taxation; but 
I wish to remind the House that 1 > 
answer has been given by any speaker 
in explanation of the inequalities in Im- 
perial taxation which have been pointed 
out by the President of the Board of 
Trade. There was an historical inaccu- 
racy in the opening phrases of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian in moving 
this Resolution. He said—‘‘The ine- 
quality in favour of realty is what has 
only been tolerated on the ground of 
contribution to the rates.” That is not 
historically right. It has been one of the 
great reasons why it has been thought 
that real property need not contribute 
equally to the Death Duties; but it has 
only been one out of many reasons, an- 
other being that realty pays so much 
more to the Income Tax. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian pointed 
out that the Income Tax paid by land is 
9d. in the pound, when the Income Tax 
paid upon other Property is 7d. That 
makes the considerable difference of 
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1 per cent upon the Income Tax for 
every year. Accordingly, a landed pro- 
rty will pay 1 per cent more on its 
income over ]4 years than personal pro- 
perty. It is all very well for you to say 
that you desire equality; but I think 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
his Friends, and the public will see that 
if you are going to equalize the Death 
Duties you should also deal with other 
inequalities under which real property 
has suffered, and abolish the system 
which charges Income Tax on real pro- 
perty, not on the net income, as in re- 
gard to other kinds uf property, but on 
the gross income. It would not be fair 
to merely carry out the equalization 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
proposes, unless, at the same time, he 
remedies the inequality under which 
real property suffers in the matter of 
Income Tax. It is worthy of notice 
that the present occasion, when we are 
asked to equalize the Death Duties, is 
an occasion when a step is being taken 
in that direction, onl as has been 
—_— out by the noble Lord the Mem- 
er for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has been many years in Office, 
yet is only now—with the solitary ex- 
ception of 1885—when we are making 
an actual movement in the direction of 
equalization, that he has attempted to 
remedy what he now calls a monstrous 
injustice, which is to be held up to the 
masses in order to stimulate them, and 
so make them believe that landed pro- 
rty is bearing much too little burden. 
We have chosen this time to make a 
movement in the direction of equali- 
zation, because now real property is 
being relieved to some extent of some 
of the burdens it has hitherto had to 
bear. We are making a contribution 
to rates in relief of real property. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
speech which I made in introducing the 
Budget, and said that our proposals 
must be taken as a whole. That is quite 
true. But our proposals do not involve 
an absolute equalization of the Death 
Duties, but only a step towards equali- 
zation such as we propose to take. If 
the Death Duties were equalized, then 
we should have to make further conces- 
sions in the direction of local taxation. 
Our position in this matter is based on 
the situation as a whole. Let me refer 
for a moment to the method pursued by 
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the right hon. Gentleman of piling on 
the millions in his account of the value 
of landed property as compared with 
personalty. It is acknowledged that 
the statistics are very difficult to esta- 
blish ; but, whatever figure is fixed upon, 
it must be borne in mind that the rate- 
able value of realty does not represent 
the clear value of the property of the 
landed class. You must deduct from that 
mortgages, annuities, and other charges 
placed on land. It is not fair to put the 
matter before the public as it has been 
put by the right hon. Gentleman. You 
must not only look at the total rateable 
value of the land, but at the real value 
of the land to the person who has to pay 
the Succession Duty. I would not attach 
an exaggerated importance to these 
aggregate statistics, and I understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh does not wish to rely 
on them. However, I shall follow the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian in the figures he has laid 
before the House. In taking the sums 
paid under Schedule A and under Sche- 
dule B, the right hon. Gentleman made 
three mistakes. He made, first of all, a 
mistake of £8,000,000, which, however, 
he himself retracted. Another mistake 
he made was stating that one-third of 
the Succession Duty was paid by settled 
property. The right hon. Gentleman is 
not now present, but his Colleagues and 
the House will remember that he said 
one-third of the Succession Duty was 
paid by settled property. That is not so. 
The books of the Inland Revenue show 
that only one-fifth, and not one-third, is 
paid by settled property. This is not a 
matter of argument, but of fact. The 
third mistake that he made was one of 
£420,000, due to his calculating that 
Legacy Duty paid on annuities charge- 
able on realty was paid by personalty 
instead of by realty. He has omitted 
to give realty credit under this head, 
and he has charged too much to per- 
sonalty. The consequence is that the 
elaborate superstructure which he has 
raised, based on these three fallacies, 
falls to the ground, with the exposure 
of the fallacies themselves. Now I will 
refer again to the figures used by my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, which proved conclu- 
sively that if you add the Land Tax to 
the additional Income Tax which has 
been paid by realty as compared with 
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personalty, on account of its paying upon 
the gross instead of the net income, you 
find that realty really contributes as 
much to Imperial taxation as personal 
property does, and that the inequality 
in favour of realty which the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian says exists 
does not, in fact, exist at all. Now I 
come to the point raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, 
and to the figures by which he sought to 
prove the existence of that inequality of 
three to one, but which as he stated 
them were really incorrect. We contest 
the accuracy of those figures by taking 
average individual instances, not such as 
were taken by the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) and by 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
who chose out certain special instances 
in order to show that injustices can occur 
—as no doubt they can and do occur, but 
which require to be carefully examined 
—but ordinary cases. If the ordinary 
eases are carefully examined it will be 
found that the only difference between 
the Death Tax as paid by personalty, as 
compared with that paid by realty after 
the duties have been put upon the same 
scale, is that under the Government pro- 
posal in the one case it is paid upon the 
life interest and in the other upon the 
whole interest. I quite admit that 
there is the further difference of dis- 
count. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian wishes to make out that 
the Succession Duty paid is less than 
one-half. But what are the facts ? 
The ordinary average is 13} years, and 
if you take 25 years’ purchase—and no 
one will say that landed property is 
worth more than 25 years’ purchase— 
the only advantage which is gained now 
is that they pay upon 134 years instead 
of upon 25 years. You must take into 
consideration that, during the whole 
period between one succession and 
another, succession really is paying 
Income Tax at a higher rate, and that 
must be taken into account as tending to 
equalise the difference which otherwise 
would exist. In calculating the differ- 
ence of these Death Taxes we must not 
forget the difference in the relief that 
will be afforded to the two classes of 
property. The right bon. Gentleman 
opposite in arguing this point has fallen 
into a fallacy which was avoided by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
and I am glad that he has afforded me 
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an opportunity of showing how little yet 
of the effect of the GQoouinnahd proposal 
has sunk into his mind. We must also 
remember that realty has for the last 13 
or more years paid a higher rate of 
Income Tax, and taking all these caleu- 
lations together, we shall fiad that the 
total difference between the two death 
rates is not three to one, or even two to 
one, but is as four to three. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian said a 
great deal-—I do not say that he said too 
much—about the injustice, which he 
said would still remain as between 
visible rateable personalty and invisible 
rateable property. I do not understand 
from the right hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded me that those injustices would be 
rectified by the proposals which he 
made. The difficulty of dealing with this 
particular kind of personalty is that it is 
treated as personalty for the purposes of 
the Death Duties and as realty for rating 

urposes. No doubt grievances in re- 
erence to this matter do exist, and, in- 
deed, it was acknowledged by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade that they did exist and ought 
to be looked into. But to do this at the 
present moment would involve a recon- 
sideration of many other anomalies 
which still exist in our financial system. 
But, as was pointed out by my right 
hon. Friend the noble Lord the Member 
for Rossendale, it would be impossible 
in a measure of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of that now before the House 
to have introduced a proposal that in 
itself would be sufficient to tax the 
energies of the House of Commons for 
a whole Session. We therefore do not 
think that we ought to have included in 
this measure a proposal for the rectifi- 
cation of many of the fiscal anomalies 
which we fully admit to exist. There 
was another point on which the right 
hon. Gentleman dwelt with considerable 
force. He asked us to whom would go 
that large relief of £4,000,000 which we 
— to give to local taxation, and he 
made some ingenious analyses, conjec- 
tures and hypotheses as to the propor- 
tion that would go into the pockets of 
the iandlords and the proportion that 
would go into the pockets of the occu- 
pier. He proceeded with an interesting 
but to my mind entirely fallacious calcu- 
lation to analyze the effect of the in- 
crease of the rates upon urban sanitary 
districts, upon rural sanitary districts, 
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and upon urban rural sanitary districts, 
and to place figures before the House. 
But he omitted to notice this—that the 
incidence of rates and of the increase of 
rates in a rural community is an infi- 
nitely more serious thing and weighs 
much more heavily on the income and 
industry of a rural community than does 
their incidence ina town. This matter 
cannot be made too clear. If you say, 
for instance, that the rates of the coun- 
try have only increased 3d. or 6d., and 
the rates of the town have increased 3s., 
what does it mean? Why, every 1d. of 
increased rate on a farm means 2d. on 
the income of the farmer, because the 


rate is assumed to be twice the income 


of the farmer, therefore an increase of 
ld. means an increase of 2d. on the in- 
come of the farmer. On the other 
hand, if you have an increase of 1d. on 
the house of a dweller in a town that 
means only one-eighth of a penny on his 
income. In other words an increase of 
ld. in the rates weighs 16 times more 
heavily on the farmer than on the ordi- 
nary inhabitant of atown. That would, 
perhaps, not hold good on trade pre- 
mises where a greater proportion of the 
business of a man is liable to rates, but 
it applies to a very large amount of the 
rates levied in towns, and again, it is 
levied upon what you may call the whole 
industry of a rural community, and 
though it is true, perhaps, that there is 
but a slighter increase of rates on agri- 
cultural districts, the actual increase 
falls as Income Tax infinitely more 
heavily on the rural population than on 
the urban population. We must look 
at it in this light. If the increase of 
rates we are endeavouring to remedy to 
a certain extent by our proposals has 
not been so great on paper in rural dis- 
tricts as in towns, nevertheless, owing 
to the circumstances that it is levied on 
the whole area of income in which it is 
levied, it is a heavier burden to the rural 
districts. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man took the aggregate amount we are 
going to distribute, and distributed it, 
not according to any calculation as to 
who would get it, but by some arbi- 
trary method of his own, looking to 
the fact of what was visible personalty 
and what was real rateable property. 
We wish to distribute this amount, not 
according to any theoretical view of that 
kind, but upon certain data known to 
the House ; and to lay down now that the 
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ter portion of this sum is going into 
the | pockets of the landlords is sealy a 
monstrous assertion, and an assertion 
which does not hold water for a moment. 
But the right hon. Gentleman was really 
very moderate when he told us that half 
of this relief is going into the pockets 
of the landlords, because I have already 
seen that many of his more enthusiastic 
supporters have been telling the country 
that the whole was going straight into 
the pockets of the landlords, and that 
these local taxation proposals of ours, 
which we have brought forward to give 
the ratepayers that relief which the 
House has decided ought to be given, 
are proposals to give relief to the land- 
lord party, that it is a landlord’s Budget, 
and that the relief will go straight into 
the pockets of the landlords. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself admits that only 
half will go into the landlord’s pockets. 
But how did he prove that? He put 
before the House, in an ingenious and 
amusing manner, a special case, and 
said that if in that special case it was 
shown that the landlord would derive 
benefit from the reduction of the rates, 
we might argue that the whole of that 

rtion would go into the pockets of the 
andlords. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot that there were such things 
as leases still existing, and that there 
are many arrangements where no change 
takes place. He must know himself 
that there is not going to be at once a 
thorough re-arrangement of rents hy 
which the landlords will pocket this 
relief to the ratepayers which we at last 
have given after this long lapse of years. 
I protest most strongly against the view 
that this is a landlords’ proposal we are 
making. I think it is unworthy of the 
right hon. Gentleman, after he has with 
great calmness and courtesy put his 
view before the House, that he should 
take this line of trying to point out, not 
to the propertied class, but to the masess, 
that the land is not paying its share, 
and that he should make a bitter per- 
sonal attack upon the Unionist Party in 
order that they may be gibbeted by him 
before the eonstituents as the friends of 
the landlord, and therefore unmindful 
of the interest of the community at 
large. Mr. Speaker, I wish to place 
this before the House—that the figures 
of the right hon. Gentleman do not 
hold water; that those figures, when he 
divides properties intotwo great portions, 
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are misleading if not actually incorrect, 
and are not analyzed as they ought to 
have been. I submit that, even if that 
were so, an analysis of totals would give 
no final and satisfactory results. I sub- 
mit that if you take individual cases, 
if you take the ordinary averages at 
first sight, it will appear that through 
life interests the owner of realty will 
be paying one-half; but when you re- 
duce that by Income Tax, when you reduce 
that by the Land Tax, the inequality is 
wiped out, and the land pays its full 
share of Imperial taxation. I add to 
that the fact that the local burdens have 
been so adjusted as to take into account 
not only what real property will continue 
to pay to local taxation, but it has taken 
this present attitude of the Government, 
as regards the Death Duties, into con- 
sideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down said, that he 
could not reconcile my statement that 
we had finally done all that could be 
done, with that of the President of the 
Board of Trade, that an inequality would 
still remain. We have not contended 
that there will not still be inequality. 
Of course there will still be inequality ; 
of course real estate will continue to 
pay infinitely more than personalty to 
local taxation. The inequality exists, 
and the question is whether it ought to 
be remedied. After we have given 
£5,000,000 towards rateable property, 
real estate will still bear an enormous 
proportion of the local taxation of the 
country. The inequality still exists, 
and it exists, as has been frankly pointed 
out, because it is a portion of the heredi- 
tary burdens upon land. It is an in- 
equality we do not seek to remedy so far 
as the hereditary burdens of the lund 
are concerned. Even after what we 
have done, the inequality still remains 
in the Death Duties, and real estate will 
contribute enormously to the rates of 
the country beyond what is paid or will 
ever be paid by personal property, by 
labour, or by any form of wealth in the 
country. We have endeavoured to 
remedy certain inequalities so far as we 
thought they ought to be remedied ; 
but so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, we show our whole hand, and 
say that we have no further proposals 
tomake. I trust that what I have said 
may, at all events, remove the impres- 
sion in some quarters that we are en- 
deavouring unfairly to shift the burden 
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from one shoulder to another. We have 
endeavoured to frame our Budget, not 
in the interests of one class, but in the 
interests of all classes. I admit that it 
is mainly a ratepayers’ Budget. In 
making it so, we have endeavoured to 
adjust the burdens in accordance with 
the capacity of persons to bear them, 
and we submit our proposals, as a whole, 
with confidence to the judgment of the 
House and to the judgment of the 
country. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT(Derby): 
I shall not detain the House many 
minutes, and I shall not enter upon any 
financial aspect of the question. We 
are quite satisfied that this controversy 
should stand as it has been left by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. I 
should not have intervened if it had not 
been for the remarkable statement made 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale. I confess I saw in that 
statement something far more important 
than any theory of adjustment between 
personal and real property, however 
important that may be. It seemed to 
me that in what my noble Friend said 
to-night he struck, I will not say a fatal 
blow, but a great blow against the Con- 
stitutional principles of government in 
this country. [Zaughter.| I would not 
advise Gentlemen opposite to laugh so 
much; it has hitherto been under- 
stood that the responsible government 
of this country was conducted by the 
Cabinet, and that it was not merely 
a collection of individuals who each 
held his own separate, independent 
opinions which he might avow to-day, 
and disavow to-morrow. {[ Loud tronical 
cheers.) Oh, yes; you are delighted to 
hear an apology for inconsistency from 
my noble Friend, and the white sheet 
becomes him so well, but that is not the 
point to which I wish to address myself. 
I say that clearly the responsible Go- 
vernment of this country is the collective 
Cabinet—the Cabinet as a collective 
body—because it is that which advises 
the Sovereign, Parliament, and the 
nation. The statement the noble Lord 
has made to-night is absolutely incon- 
sistent with that. He has sat in the 
Cabinet, and he has declined to recognizs 
the responsibility of that Cabinet. [ Cries 
of ‘No, no!””} My noble Friend says— 

‘* Theoretically I was responsible, but as a 
fact I was so occupied with the business of my 
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Department that I am entitled now to say that 
I think that the advice given by the Cabinet 
was not wise advice,” 


Was not that to substitute departmental 
government for government by a re- 
—— Cabinet? My noble Friend 
claims to be the representative of Whig 
principles, but is not that the doctrine 
against which the Whig Party con- 
tended under George III., who en- 
deavoured to set up a number of separate 
individuals without any common respon- 
sibility for the government of the 
country? Is one of the right hon. 
Gentlemen who now sits on the Front 
Bench opposite to be allowed at some 
future time to get up and say—‘‘ True, 
I was a Member of the Government 
which proposed the Local Government 
Bill, but I was so occupied with the busi- 
ness of my Department that I am now 
free to say that I did not think it a wise 
ow eng I say if language of that 

ind is to be admitted there is an end 
of responsible Government in this 
country. It is quite true that in a Go- 
vernment some men are more occupied 
in particular subjects than others, but 
they all honourably stand by one an- 
other, and if any differ in opinion they 
leave the Government. But that they 
should go on as Members of that Go- 
vernment on the faith of an honourable 
understanding, and then afterwards, 
when it suits a political purpose, turn 
round and say, ‘‘ Oh, I was too busy to 
attend to it,” that is a course which has 
never been taken in this country by any 
responsible politician. I take this, the 
earliest opportunity, of denouncing 
such conduct as absolutely inconsistent 
with all that has hitherto been under- 
stood to be the faith of Members 
of a Cabinet. The noble Lord said— 
‘*T was very busy in 1885, and I agreed 
to equalize the burdens upon real and 
personal property. I am willing to vote 
against it in 1888 because another Go- 
vernment proposes something different.” 
But he says—‘‘ Take care, I do not 
mean to pledge myself that some time 
hereafter I will not vote as I did in 
1885.” Surely, there never was a 
statesman more open to conviction. All 
I can say is that we have seen in other 
countries the mischiefs which have come 
of sections—the mischiefs which have 
come of attempts to overthrow the old 
Party government of the country. In 
fact we have been told on good authority 
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the other day, that there is no Party left 


—no Liberal Party, no Tory Party ; that 
is the doctrine of one great Unionist 
Liberal. But there is something else 
going to the wall besides Party Go- 
vernment, and that is the theory of re- 
sponsible government, as shown in the 
ease of the noble Lord to-night. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer says it is a 
very fine thing for the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian to have pointed out 
that the land is too lightly taxed in this 
country. Why, the first person who 
demonstrated that in the past, he who 
most successfully demonstrated it, was 
the Ohancellor of the Exchequer himself. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The circumstances 
were different in 1871. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: He 
says that was in 1871. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon; what I stated was 
that the circumstances of land and rates 
in 1871 were entirely different from what 
they are now. 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: En- 
tirely different, because you did not give 
the relief which you have given now. 
[‘*Oh, oh!’’} I will tell hon. Gentlemen 
where they will find an answer. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he would like 
to see how the land lay. Then he says 
that the land in England lies very com- 
fortably. The right hon. Gentleman 
goes on to say— 

“I will now state the percentages paid by 
land only towards the total amount raised for 
Imperial taxation. In England it pays 5} per 
cent; in Holland land pays 9 per cent; in 
Austria 17} per cent ; in France 18} per cent ; 
in Belgium 20} per cent; and in Hungary 32} 
per cent. What do these facts prove? ‘They 

rove that as regards Imperial taxation the 

d of this country is in an infinitely better 
position than the land in any other European 
country.’’ 

Do you suppose that that is not a lesson 
which will be remembered by those who 
have studied the writings of the right 
hon. Gentleman? The question to-night 
is whether it is fair that land should en- 
joy in this country a special immunity 
and exemption which it does not enjoy 
in any other country. The Ohaneellor 
of the Exchequer said that the rates are 
much more felt as a burden in the 
country than they are in the towns. I 
have the honour to represent a borough, 
and I do not think that the towns take 
that view of the question. Everybody 
knows that, especially in the Metropolis 
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—and the author of the Loeal Govern- 
ment Bill stated it—that there is no 
place i in which the burden of the rates is 
heavier and more felt than in the poorer 


parts of the Metropolis. Yet here we 
have the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
pointing to this exceptional treavment of 
land, because he says that the rates are 
heavier and much more felt in the rural 
districts than they are in the populous 
districts of the towns. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not say that 
they were heavier. What I said was 
that they were more felt. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes; 
more felt. Well, I entirely deny that 
proposition. I believe that the burden 
of the rates is much heavier and much 
more felt in parts of this Metropolis than 
they are in any rural parish in England. 
I do not desire at this hour to delay the 
House longer. My right hon. Friend 
has raised a fair issue. The President 
of the Local Government Board spoke 
with great indignation of the Motion, 
which, he said, was injurious to the Go- 
vernment and to the Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself made a Motion 
of exactly the same character in 1885, 
and, therefore, we do not accept his re- 
proaches on that subject. We have laid 
before the House, and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian has 
laid before the country, a very clear and 
a very distinct issue. He has said, and 
I conceive he has proved, that there is 
an exceptional treatment of real pro- 
perty as contrasted with personal pro- 
perty. We deny the justice of that, and, 
with respect to the Budget, we say that 
if you only place these taxations on an 
equal footing you might raise the money 
you want for Imperial and local purposes, 
and might dispense with these paltry and 
irritating taxes which you have proposed, 
and which we believe to be unnecessary 
and mischievous. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 310; 
Noes 217: Majority 93. 
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Ainslie, W. G. Banes, Major G. E. 
Aird, J. Baring, T. C. 


Amherst, W. A. T, Barnes, A. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. Barry, A. H. Smith- 
H. L 


%* Bartley, G. 0. T. 
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Beresford, Lord C. W. 


Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 


Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F. C. 

Bristowe, T. L. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, 8S. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A. N. 


g 
Colomb, Capt. J. oO. R. 
Commerell Adml. Sir 


Compton, F. 


Corry, Sir J.P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
mag gy Viscount 


Crossman, Gen, Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
— Colonel hon, 


De Cobain, E. 8S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R, 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F, 
Duncombe, A, 
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Dyke, ri . Sir 
Ten Fabt bon 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Ellis, Sir J. W. 
— Ba * 
Eyes, lonel H. 
uharson, H. R. 
Feil en, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 
Fellowes, A. E. 


vege, right hon. 


Field, “i amtes) E. 
Fielden, T. 
Fiach, G. H, 


Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
H. W. 


Fitz - Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. 

Fletcher, Sir Hi. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 


ry, L. 
Fulton, J. F. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


Gathorne-Hardy, hon, 
J.8. 


Gedge, S. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

ay ene | Major 
General W. T. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Col. O. E. 
Hamley, Gen. Sir E. B, 
Hanbury, R. W 
Hankey, F. A, 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F. 
Hartington, stad of 


Ha Sites, Sir 
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Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, a hon. Lord 


A. 
Hill, Colonel E. S. 
Hill, A. 8, 

Hoare, E. B. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 
Holloway, G. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Howard, J. 

Hubbard, hon. E. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hughes - Hallett, Col. 


Jardine, Sir R. 


Eepen? hon. G. n 
—- - Slaney, 


Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H 

King, H. 8. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T 


Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L 

Kynoch, G. ! 

Lafone, A 

Lambert, C. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. 0. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 


Lea, T.: 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lees, E. 

Legh, T. W. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, Lord W. 
Gordon- 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 


Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 


Lymington, Viscount 

acartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, rt. hon. J. 
H, A. 

Maclean, F. W. 
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Maclean, J. M. Stephens, H. C Webster, R. G. 
Madden, D. H. Stewart, M. J. Weymouth, Viscount 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. Stokes, G. G. Wharton, J. 
Maple, J. B. Sutherland, T. Whitley, E 
Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. ee E Whitmore, C. A. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. | Talbot, J. G Wiggin, H. 

Story- Tapling, T. K Wilson, Sir S. 
Matthews, rt. hon. H. | Taylor, F. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Mattinson, M. W. Temple, Sir R. Wolmer, Viscount 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. Theobald, J. Wood, N. 

Mayne, Adml. R. C. | Thorburn, W. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Mildmay, F. B. Tollemache, H. J. Wright, H. 8. 

Mills, hon. C. W. Tomlinson, W. E.M. Wroughton, P. 
Milvain, T. Townsend, F. Yerburgh, R. A. 
More, R. J. Trotter, Col. H. J. Young, C. E. B. 
Morgan, hon. F. Vernon, hon. G. R. 

Morrison, W. Vincent, Col. C. E. H. TELLERS. 

Moss, R. Walsh, hon. A. H.J. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Mount, W. G. Waring, Colonel T. Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.B 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, O. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W 
Norris, E. 8S. 
Northcote, hon. 
H. 8. 
Norton, R. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, Sir W. 
Pelly, Sir L. 
Near ee — D.R. 
Pomfret, W 
Powell, F. A 
Puleston, Sir J. H. 
Quilter, W. C. 
— right hon. 4. 


Sir 


Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. ©. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 


Ross, A. H. 

Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 

Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 

— Lieut.-Col. T. 


Sellar, A. C. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, right 
Pw Sir H. J. 
lwyn, Captain C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, , BA 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
— rigbS hon. W. 


Smith, A. 





Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 


Webster, Sir R. E. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 


Allison, R. A. 
Anderson, C. H. 
Asher, A 
Asquith, H. H. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Austin, J. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Ballantine, W. H. W. 
Barbour, W. B. 
Barran, J. 
Bi J. G. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Bolton, T. D. 
Bradlaugh, C. 
Bright, Jacob 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brown, A. L. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Brunner, J. T. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Buxton, 8S. C. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Carew, J. L. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavan, Earl of 
Channing, F. A. 
—T rt. hon. H; 
0. E 


Clancy, J.J. 

Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Colman, J. J. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, OC. A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 


Cremer, W. R. 


Esslemont, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fenwick, C. 
Ferguson,R.C. Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. F. B 
Flower, C. 

Flynn, J. C. 

Foley, P. J. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Foster, Sir W. B. 
Beater, right hon. 


ee, Dr. J. F. 
Fuller, ‘G. P. 
Gane, J. L. 


Gardner, H. 
Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gill, T. P 


Gladstone, H. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Grey, ir E. 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Haldane, R. B. 

Hanbury-Tracy, hon. 
A 


Aan hn. Sir W. 


Harrington, E 
Harris, M. 
ares S C. Seale- 
ingley, 
Hole I. 
Howell, G. 
Hoyle, L 
Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, hon. W. H. 
Joicey, J. 
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Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. Power, R. 
hon.’ Sir U. J. Price, T 


Kennedy, E. J. Priestley, B. 
Kenny, 6. 8. Provand, A. D. 
Kenny, J. E. Pugh, D. 
Kilbride, D. Quinn, T. 
Labouchere, H. Randell, D. 
Lalor, R. Rathbone, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. R dmond, W. H. K. 
Lawson, H. L. W. Reid, R. T. 
Leahy, J. Reynolds, W. J. 
Leake, Rt. Richard, H. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. Roberts, J. 

J.8. Roberts, J. B. 
Lewis, T. P. Robinson, T. 
Lockwood, F. Roe, T. 
Macdonald, W. A. Roscoe, Sir H. E. 
Mac Innes, M. Rowlands, J. 

M‘ Arthur, A. Rowlands, W. B. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. Rowntree, J. 
M‘Cartan, M. Russell, Sir C. 
M‘Carthy, J. Schwann, C. E. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. Sheehan, J. D. 
M‘Donald, P. Simon, Sir J. 
M‘Denald, Dr. R. Slagg, J. 

M‘Ewan, W. Smith, 8. 

M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Stack, J. 

M‘Lagan, P. Pewee 4 hon. P. J. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B Stansfeld, right hon. J. 
Mahony, P. Stevenson, F. 8. 
Maitland, W. F. Stevenson, J. C. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. Stewart, H. 

Mayue, T Stuart, J 

Menzies, R. 8. Sullivan, D 
Montagu, 8. Summers, W. 


Morgan, rt. hon. G.O. Sutherland, A. 
Morgan, O. V. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. Tanner, C. K. 
Mundella, rt. hon. A. Thomas, A. 


J. Thomas, D. A. 
Murphy, W. M. ‘Trevelyan, right hon. 
Neville, R. Sir G, O. 

Newnes, G. Tuite, J. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Nolan, J. Waddy, S. D. 
O’Brien, J. F. X. Wallace, R. 
O'Brien, P. J. Wardle, H. 
O'Connor, J. Warmington, C. M. 
O’Connor, T. P. Watt, H. 

O’ Doherty, J. E. Wayman, T. 
O’Hanlon, T. Whitbread, 8. 
Palmer, Sir C. M. Will, J. 8. 

Parker, C. 8. Williamson, J. 
Parnell, C. S. Williamson, 8. 
Paulton, J. M. Wilson, H. J. 
Pease, A. E Wilson, I. 

Pickard, B. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Pickersgill, E. H. Woodall, W. 
Picton, J, A. Woodhead, J. 


Playfair, right hon. Wright, C. 
Sir L 


Plowden, Sir W. O. 
Portman, hon. E. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, P. J. 

Main Question again proposed, “‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) said, he was 
quite aware that it would be out of 


TELLERS, 
oem ay rt. hon. 
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other Resolution, nor was he about to 
say anything upon the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice—he would 
take the opportunity of raising the ques- 
tions he desired to raise on another 





Order for him to attempt to move any 
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occasion. But it did appear to him that 
it was a little awkward on that most 
important Bill that the House should be 
allowed to discuss on the second reading 
only one particular question. It would 
have been better had the debate been 
adjourned. There were a number of 
most important subjects in the Bill that 
ought to be disoussed before going into 
Committee. To say nothing of the Tea 
Duty, there was the new Duty on Wines, 
new Stamp Duties, and a variety of other 
matters, some of them altogether novel, 
that ought to be discussed. Therefore, 
without detaining the House any fur- 
ther, and to give the House the oppor- 
tunity of giving a decision on the sub- 
ject, he would move the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Preton.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) hoped the House would 
not consent to an adjournment. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Picton) mentioned 
questions upon which he desired to 
address the House, and he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) might remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that the opportunity would be more 
usefully afforded as, clause by clause, 
the continuation of old duties or imposi- 
tion of new duties came under view in 
Committee. This would be the natural 
opportunity for discussing such details 
as the hon. Member alluded to—the Tea 
Duty, the Wine Duty, and the new 
Stamp Duties; and such had been the 

ractice of the House in relation to the 

udget Bill. After the debate just 
closed—a debate of the length of which 
he could not complain—he hoped the 
House would close the second reading 
stage. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Picton) 
would not press his Motion. What the 
right hon. Gentleman said was perfectly 
correct, and all the points on which dis- 
cussion was desired might be dealt with 
in Committee, whether in regard to 
duties that hon. Members thought should 
be lightened, or in reference to new 
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duties proposed. The Committee would 
offer adequate opportunity for discus- 
sion. 

Mr. PICTON said, in deference to 
what had been said, he would not press 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


MOTION. 
—~o—- 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On the Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders mide 
by the Board of Trade under *‘ The Gas nd 
Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to 
Herne Bay Water, Kettering Water, Mid Kent 
Water, and Wotton Estate Water, ordsred to 
be brought in by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Jackson, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 227.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Cne o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th April, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading — 
Copyright (Musical Compositions) (61) ; 
Tithe Rentcharge * (53); Tithe Rentcharge 
Recovery and Variation (54). 

Report—Electric Lighting Act (1882) Amend- 
ment * (75). 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE SAVING 
APPLIANCES) BILL.—(No. 43.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 
Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( The Earl of Onslow.) 


Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH said, 
he appealed to the noble Earl in charge 
of the measure to postpone the Commit- 
tee stage till he could place certain 
Amendments on the Paper. He repre- 
sented the Shipowners’ Association of 
Liverpool, which included all the great 
Atlantic lines of steamers and the Steam 
Shipowners’ Associations of the Tyne 
and the Clyde. He had that morning 


Sir William Harcourt 
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only received from the Clyde a series of 
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Amendments of an important character, 
suggesting an entirely different mode for 
theconstitution of the Consultative Coun- 
cil. If further time were given he would 
place these Amendments on the Paper. 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue BOARD 
or TRADE (The Ear! of Onstow) said, 
the remarks of the noble Earl had some- 
what surprised him ; the Bill was read a 
first time on the 16th of March, and a 
second time on the 22nd of March. On 
the day the House assembled after the 
Easter Recess, he put the Committee 
stage down for'that day. Under those 
circumstances he thought their Lord- 
ships would agree with him that there 
had been ample time for any Amend- 
ments to the Bill to be formulated. He 
admitted that the noble Earl represented 
a powerful shipping interest, but he 
might say that, with the exception of 
one body, the Government had received 
no intimation that the shipping interest 
entertained any objection to the Bill. 
In deference, however, to the important 
interests represented by the noble Earl, 
he would accede to his request; but, 
looking to the importance of the Bill 
reaching the other House at an early 
date, he could not undertake to post- 

ne the Committee stage beyond 

onday next. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

Committee of the Whole House put off 
to Monday next. 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) 
BILL.—(No. 61.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow), in 
moving thatthe Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that it was not a Government 
measure, having been introduced into the 
other House of Parliament by a private 
Member. The Attorney General, how- 
ever, made some modifications in and 
accepted it, and for that reason he was 
entrusted with the charge of it in their 
Lordships’ House. It was a very short 
Bill, and was intended to remove what 
was now a very great abuse. Under the 
existing Law of Copyright the person 
owning the copyright of any musical 
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composition might sue for the perform- 
ance of it without his leave and permis- 
sion, and was entitled to obtain a 
minimum penalty of 40s. and costs. 
That had mn found to operate very 
harshly, more particularly in respect of 
copyright obtained under an oid Act 
of Parliament. In former days the 
copyright of the piece was divorced 
from the right of performing that 
—_ the consequence of which had 
een that, where a person had 
with the copyright of his piece, he still 
retained the right of performing it. 
This right he might sell, and the pur- 
chaser might sue all over the country 
and obtain large costs, with 40s. 
damages ut least, from any person per- 
forming the piece. He was informed 
that costs had been obtained not only 
against the persons who sung the song, 
but against the person who played the 
piano and the person who got up the 
concert. In one instance a penalty had 
been exacted from a child of 13, who 
had sung at a concert given in aid of a 
charity, and all the proceeds of the con- 
cert were absorbed in the costs of the 
prosecution. The Bill provided that 
in future the amount of damages to be 
awarded in respect of each unauthorized 
representation should be such a sum as 
in the opinion of the Court or Judge 
might be deemed reasonable, and he 
might award a smaller sum than £2, and 
the damages might be nominal. The 2nd 
clause left the costs of the action or pro- 
ceedings in the absolute discretion of 
the Judge. The result would be to meet 
the justice of every case, and to prevent 
what had hitherto amuunted to a gross 
system of blackmailing. The subject 
was dealt with by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Oopyright which sat in 1878, 
which recommended that the owner of 
the composition should only be entitled 
to recover damages or compensation 
according to the damage sustained, 
and that there should be no minimum 
penalty for an unauthorized perform- 
ance. It was that recommendation which 
the Bill now sought to carry into effect. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 


Lorv BRAMWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be read a second time 


that day six months, said, that the 
object of the Bill was to confiscate 
certain rights which certain people now 
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possessed. At the present time a man 
might compose a song and might retain 
the right of publishing it, or he might 
oy with it; but in addition to that. he 
ad the exclusive right of representa- 
tion, and anyone who represented or 
sang the song without the permission of 
the owner was liable to pay the owner 
a minimum amount of £2 for damages. 
Whoever had eomposed the song re- 
tained the exclusive right of representa- 
tion, and whoever purchased that ex- 
clusive right could proceed against any- 
one who infringed it to recover the 
liquidated sum of £2 at least, and any 
further damages he could prove. In 
this Bill this £2 was called a penalty, 
but it was not. That was proved by the 
case of “ Fitzball v. Brook” (6 Q. B., p. 
873). It was incorrect to say that it 
wasapenalty. It was a stipulated debt, 
which the owner of the right could re- 
cover from anyone who sang a song 
without his licence. If their Lordships 
would look at the Statute Book they 
would not find a word about a penalty 
mentioned in it. The case s thus. 
Every man who had the right of repre- 
sentation, either because he had com- 
ed a song or purchased the right 

m the composer, was entitled to 
recover £2 every time the song was sung 
without his consent. He was to have, 
instead, a right to such damages as he 
could prove—an idle provision, for of 
course he could not prove that he was 
dam by the song being sung. Why 
should his right be taken from him? If 
this Bill were only prospective the case 
would be different, but it was appli- 
cable to existing rights. He submitted 
that those rights ought not to be taken 
away, and that the Bill would establish 
a mischievous precedent. The Bill was 
wrong in taking away from people a 
right which they at present ed 
and for which they had paid money. 
With regard to the cost of these pro- 
ceedings, he should say that they ought 
to be like the costs of all other proceed- 
ings, and therefore it would be as well 
that some such provision as that con- 
tained in Section 2 of the Bill should 
exist. Again, the Bill provided that the 
proprietor of a place of entertainment 
should not be liable for the singing of 
a song unless it could be shown that he 
had wilfully caused it to be sung. He 
thought that was a very reasonable pro- 
position, and, indeed, he doubted whe- 
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ther the Courts had not sometimes said 


that le were liable who ought not 
to vile atl made liable. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months.”’)—( The 
Lord Bramwell.) 


Taz Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
thought the noble and learned Lord had 
rather argued against his own Motion, 
inasmuch as he admitted that two out of 
the four clauses in the Bill were very 
good clauses indeed. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
changes embodied in the Bill were 
recommended by persons who had not 
the reputation of disregarding rights of 
pore. Among the Members of the 

oyal Commission appointed to con- 
sider the subject were the Duke of Rut- 
land, the Earl of Devon, the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. 
Justice Stephen, and other highly- 
respectable persons, who certainly were 
not disposed to interfere with rights of 
property. He supported the provisions 
in this Bill, inasmuch as he was himself 
on the Commission which recommended 
the change in the law. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Haussury) said, he confessed that this 
was a matter in regard to which there 
was a divided opinion, and he thought 
it involved a greater principle than some 
noble Lords seemed to imagine. It 
raised the question whether property of 
this description was to be protected 
or not. It was not necessary for the 
Legislature absolutely to fix what the 
damages ought to be; the existence of 
aright to these damages ought to be 
treated as property. The product of a 
man’s brain ought to be protected as 
much as any other kind of property, but 
under the general law it was Toft abso- 
lutely without protection. If without 
some such provisions as were contained 
in the Bill a man were to bring his 
action, it would be argued that it was 
idle to suppose that any damages had 
been suffered from the singing of a par- 
ticular song on a particular occasion. 
In most cases it would be true. But it 
would be a different thing to say that 
this property should be left without any 
protection at all. 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Lord Kwyursrorp) 
said, he did not care whether the 40s. 


Lord Bramwell 
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fine was strictly recoverable as penalty 
or damages ; but the right of copyright 


was preserved to the composer, and the 
Bill left it to the County Oourt Judge 
to decide what compensation should be 
iven to the composer. Before the Royal 
mmission on Uopyright, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and other composers and pub- 
lishers were unanimous that the existing 
Act required amendment. As regarded 
the question of damages, Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, and persons representing Messrs. 


; Boosey, Messrs. Chappell, and Messrs, 


Novello, thought that the highest 
damages for singing a song might be 
assessed at 1s., and if was even sug- 
gested that the amount should be fixed 
at 6d. If the noble and learned Lord 
opposite had taken the trouble to read 
the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion, he would have seen that practically 
only one gentleman—a Mr. Wall, who 
represented a small association with a 
long name —‘‘The Authors’, Com- 
posers’, and Artists’ Oopyright and 
Performing Right Protection Associa- 
tion”’—opposed the Bill. This gen- 
tleman had three clients, and his 
plan was to watch the occasions on 
which these songs were sung, and then 
to pounce down on the giver of the 
entertainment or proprietor of the hall 
where the song was sung. It was very 
desirable that the depredations of this 
musical hawk should be stopped, and 
the Bill would effect that purpose. He 
hoped they would read it a second time, 
and that the Committee stage would be 
taken at an early date. 


On Question whether the word (“‘now’’) 
shall stand part of the Motion, resolved 
in the afirmative; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


TITHE RENTCHARGE RECOVERY AND 
VARIATION BILL. — (No. 54.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Earnt DE LA WARR said, he had a 
Petition to present from owners of land 
and other agriculturists praying for a 
re-adjustment of tithe rent-charge, and 
inviting attention to the opinions of a 
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conference wig held at Reading, which 
was attended by representative agri- 
culturists from 11 counties—namely, 
Berks, Oxon, Hants, Wilts, Surrey, 
Kent, Essex, Middlesex, Bucks, Bed- 
fordshire, and Devonshire. The reso- 
lutions carried unanimously were to the 
effect that a re-valuation was necessary 
where tithe rent-charge bore an unfair 
ratio to the annual value of the land, 
and that no settlement of the tithe ques- 
tion would be satisfactory which did not 
free the land from a portion of the 
burden which was p upon it in the 
days of Protection. He believed that 
this, to a great extent, represented the 
opinion of a large portion of the land- 
owners and agriculturists, who desired 
to see the tithe question settled upon a 
fair basis, such as the altered circum- 
stances of agriculture required. But 
the Bills of which the noble Marquess 
had moved the second reading did not 
touch this part of the question, save 
only as regarded the alteration of taking 
the corn averages of three years instead 
of seven, which seemed to him to be a 
change of doubtful operation. The real 
grievance would in no way be removed 
by these Bills. The grievance of the 
agriculturists was that while the value 
of the produce of the land, which was 
the basis of the rent-charge assessment, 
had decreased 30 per cent or more, 
no corresponding diminution had been 
made in the tithe rent-charge. It was 
true it varied slightly with the price of 
corn, but the basis upon which the tithe 
commutation was made—namely, the 
price of corn in 1836, remained unaltered. 
The price then was about 7s. a-bushel, 
whereas it was now about 4s. It wasa 
re-adjustment of this and adaptation of 
the rent-charge to the present prices of 
pon produce which was required. 
The Bills before them, if they passed, 
would leave things much as they were. 
He could not see that relief would be 
afforded to any class, or that it would be 
in any way a settlement of a question 
which was becoming more and moro a 
very serious one. The small occupier 
of his own land—and this was a very 
numerous class—would in no way be re- 
lieved. The tenant farmer would have 
to pay in additional rent what he before 
paid in tithe rent-charge, and the land- 
owner, instead of being relieved, would 
have the unwelcome task imposed upon 
him of raising his rent to pay the tithe- 
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owner. He believed the only course 
which would be a real and lastingremedy 
for a question which was one of in- 
creasing difficulty would be that Her 
Majesty’s Government shouldoffer sucha 
mode of redeeming the tithe rent-charge 
as would enable the tithe-owner and the 
tithe-payer to make a reasonable and 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would remind the noble Earl that the 
object of the Bill was to provide, not 
for a re-adjustment of tithes, but a more 
expedient and speedy mode of recover- 
ing them than that which at present 
existed. Upon the whole, he preferred 
the method of last year as being more 
practicable, inasmuch as it substituted 
the owner for the occupier. Although 
the present Bill appeared to relieve the 
tithe-owner of the necessity of going to 
the tenant, the tenant was the person to 
whom rag” ope would have to be made 
after all. The tenant would find that 
the change which made the tithe part of 
the rent was not a practical relief from 
the state of things of which he now com- 
plained. It was true there would not 
still be the power to proceed by distress. 
There was one thing in the Bill which 
was distinctly unfair to the owners of 
property, and that was.that the charge 
recovered under the order of the Court 
was to be thrown not only upon the 
Jand in question) but upon any other 
lands which might be held by the same 
oceupier under the same landlord, or any 
land that he might hold in the same 
parish. Observe the effect of this. It 
would have the effect of charging lands 
with tithes which were not liable to 
tithes. That was a distinct violation of 
the rights of property, as it seemed to 
him, for there was no right whatever to 
levy tithe directly or indirectly on such 
lands, and to that part of the Bill he 
altogether objected. He greatly feared 
that the Bill would not succeed in its 
objects, but he should be glad if his 
objections were met. He did not desire, 
however, to offer any serious opposition 
to the Bill. 

Lorp ADDINGTON said, there had 
been a great deal of false argument 
raised upon the inevitable position 
which the tenant occupied with refer- 
ence to this matter ; but it was plain that 
the landlord could only discharge his 
obligation through an agent, and where 
could he find an agent more ready to his 
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hand than the tenant, for this reason, 
that the tenant received the produce 
which paid the tithe? The more he 
examined and considered this question, 
the more thoroughly it appeared that 
the Act of 1836 was an exceedingly wise 
Act, and it never would have been found 
fault with but for the fanatical move- 
ment which had mixed up with the 
question of agricultural depression a 
number of other more irritating sub- 
jects. If they broke up the present 
system and took into account the pre- 
sent state of prices, they would have to 
consider the variations in the price of 
produce in different districts. ‘The ten- 
ant farmers had nothing to do with the 
incidence of tithe. No doubt he now 
suffered, and suffered severely, as all 
connected with agriculture had suffered, 
from tbe fall of prices; but there was no 
way of benefiting either the tenant or 
the tithe-owner by any change in the law 
as to the collection of tithe. There was 
no stronger claim than that of the tithe- 
owner; it was also the most ancient, and 
took precedence of the land tax and all 
other charges. Such a claim the Go- 
vernment was bound to support. Todo 
anything to impair it simply because it 
was inconvenient or unpleasant appeared 
to him to be a lowering of the dignity of 
the Government, and a shirking of the 
duties which the Government ought to 
discharge. It was not to be endured 
that because debtors did not like to pay, 
therefore creditors must take a com- 
mutation. Ifthe Bill went into Vom- 
mittee he would take the opportunity of 
suggesting what, in his opinion, would 
be certain improvements in the Bill. In 
the meantime he submitted that the 
right and title of the tithe-owner were 
clear and unquestionable, and he depre- 
cated any change which would inflict 
upon him a loss of income, wliich in the 
cireumstances would be most serious and 
perfectly uncalled for. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he was of 
opinion that the Bill in various of its 
clauses, particularly Section 3 and Sub- 
section 3 of Clause 4, would require to 
be amended in Committee, in order to 
guard against its operating in an in- 
equitable manner. With reference to the 
noble Marquess’s other Bill, which he 
pointed out only applied to new tenan- 
cies, and therefore, as it stood, would 
have but a scanty operation indeed, he 
was of opinion that it would not be 


Lord Addington 
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difficult by proper adjustment to pro- 
vide for its application to existing 
tenancies. 

Tus Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
(Dr. Brnson) said, he should be un- 
grateful if he did not, on the part of 
the clergy, express their sense of the 
pains and perso.al labour and the de- 
sire to do justice to them which the 
noble Marquess had throughout shown 
in relation to this subject. The clergy 
had felt keenly the temporary hind- 
rances to their spiritual work, and they 
were told that in order to remove these 
difficulties, and in order better to secure 
the incomes which would be left to them, 
they must make some concession, and 
that concession was understood to be 
one to the tithe-payer who was in diffi- 
culties. He thought that he need 
scarcely call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the facts of the present position 
of the clergy. Many of them were 
already suffering very severely. It had 
been necessary to raise a very large 
fund, to be distributed with caution and 
delicacy, so as to avoid wounding the 
natural susceptibilities of a suddenly- 
formed class of sufferers from agricul- 
tural distress, and especially from the 
non-payment of tithe in those cases 
where the farmers and landowners 
were quite willing but unable to pay 
the tithe. The fund was not used for 
the purpose of rendering assistance in 
cases where debtors were quite able to 
pay tithe, and where there was simply 
a refusal to pay it. This fund was still 
being administered. Private help had 
also | Baron given to clergymen, many of 
whom would not make their wants 
known ; and still others were suffering 
who found it intolerable to apply to 
anyone. The suffering was very con- 
siderable from this one matter of tithe, 
and this Bill would inflict a further loss, 
which might be reckoned for two years 
at 8 per cent per annum, if present 
prices continued, by the substitution of 
triennial for septennial averages. Their 
Lordships, then, would hardly expect 
that the clergy could gladly welcome 
this Bill as a relief from their difficul- 
ties. They might accept it, but it was 
impossible that they should rejoiee in a 
measure which, in coming to their assist- 
ance, nevertheless required that they 
should sacrifice 8 per cent at once. 
Strong representations had been made 
to him on the subject, and the Lower 
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House of Convocation had just passed a 
resolution in general approval and 
acceptance of the Bill, but suggestin 

a hope that some means might be found 
by which the loss under Clause 10 should 
not be so immediate and so high. But 
still the clergy accepted this proposed 
concession as an alternative tu the con- 
cession of 5 per cent for ever, which 
was proposed in the Bill of last year. 
He understood that it was a necessary 
alternative, one which those who had 
most anxiously considered the question 
thought that it was fair to propose and 
to accept. The concession of 5 per 
cont proposed last year would have 
been most unfair upon a very large 
number of clergymen who had never 
had any difficulty in collecting their 
tithes, would have been most irregular 
in its operation, and also a lasting 
sacrifice of the property of the Ohurch. 
Consequently they preserved the per- 
manent interest of the Church in accept- 
ing this immediate loss, great as it was, 
instead of the perpetual loss of 5 per 
cent for ever. tacking at the Church 
as a permanent body with a continuous 
life, 1t was, of course, to the interest of 
the Church to accept this great imme- 
diate loss, and to try to do their best to 
lighten the blow it would inflict on in- 
dividuals rather than transmit a loss 
which would be perpetual. With re- 
gard to this alteration fr-m seven years’ 
average to three years’, it was only fair 
and candid to admit that if an improve- 
ment took place in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce the rise would be sooner 
felt. He only hoped that this might not 
hereafter be made the occasion of fresh 
alterations. This measure was felt to be 
an immediate relief to the landowners, 
or other tithe-payers, and the clergy 
desired to show their sympathy with the 
landowners as they expected sympathy 
to be shown to themselves. From the 
resolutions passed by the Lower House 
of Convocation, and as the result of a 
large number of conferences, it was 
evident that the clergy approved of the 
substitution, for the eake of the future 
interests of the Church, of the shorter 
for the longer average, although at 
much cost to themselves. They only 
wished to find some means of breaking 
the immediateness of the fall. A con- 
cession had been made by the clerical 
tithe-owners, and he hoped that it would 
be considered as the contribution of the 
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clergy towards meeting the general de- 
pression of this particular time. 

Tne PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissvry): 
I shall follow the example set in this 
debate in not making any observa- 
tions with respect to the speech of the 
noble Earl (ar! De La Warr) who 
see the debate, not from any want 
of respect to the noble Earl, but because 
the question of the re-adjustment of tithes 
is one of a very large and complicated 
character, which cannot be dealt with in 
a few sentences in which it would be 
very easy to give a false impression. 
My own view is that at present there is 
no ground for such a re-adjustment of 
tithes, nor are the Government prepared 
to undertake it. It is better, therefore, 
that we should not now discuss the ques- 
tion. With reference to the criticisms 
passed on the Bill, of which I cannot 
complain personally, I think they are to 
some extent due to a misunderstanding 
of the objects we have in view. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
seeks to raise two main objections. One 
of them was that it was a great injus- 
tice to the rights of property to levy 
tithes, not only on the land from which 
it was due, but also on other land in 
the same parish held by the same owner 
and occupier; but that is the existing 
law. In Chapter 85 of the Act of 1836 
the noble Earl will find it laid down 
that when any rent-charge shall be in 
arrear, land situated in that parish 
which shall be occupied by the same 
person, holding under the same land- 
lord, shall be liable to be distrained 
upon. Itisa very stringent provision, 
but we have not altered it. The noble 
Earl also objected that, after all, we 
came to the tenant as the man who must 
pay tithe. But consider what the situa- 
tion is. The tenant, contrary to the 
policy of the Act of 1836, has promised 
in numberless instances to pay the tithe. 
We have just passed a Bill to make such 
promises impossible for the future ; but 
promises have been made and fulfilled, 
and money has been collected from the 
tenant. There can be no question of 
discharging the tenant from his obliga- 
tion ; the only question is how you ob- 
tain the fulfilment of that obligation if 
he does not discharge it spontaneously. 
At present the clergyman can distrain, 
but we say that that is an objectionable 
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method, causing great waste in costs 
and diffculty in the hands of the clergy- 
man, and still more on account of the 
relations which exist between the clergy- 
man and his flock, which were being 
seriously endangered. Our object is not 
to discharge the tenant from obligations 
voluntarily incurred, but to provide 
another means of enforcing it without 
putting the clergyman into this invidious 
and objectionable position. There are 
three persons who can obtain the tithe 
—the clergyman, the landowner, and the 
County Court Judge. The Bill of this 
year goes to he more directly than 
that of last year; and while the County 
Court Judge will have to be invoked at 
last, and although when the tenant is 
forced to pay it is only by execution 
that it could be forced, the Government 
place the duty of obtaining the tithe 
upon the landowner instead of on the 
clergyman. Wesay that no rent should 
be paid until this debt has been dis- 
charged, and the landlord will there- 
fore, in his own interest, pay the debt 
and add it to the rent. It is not pos- 
sible in the nature of thirgs, unless you 
are going grossly to violate the sacred- 
ness of contract, to relieve the tenant 
from the promises he has made. All 
we do is to make the means of enforcing 
that obligation as little injurious to the 
peace and harmony of the parish and 
the effectiveness of the clergyman’s ad- 
ministration as we can. ‘That is the 
main principle of the Bill which I intro- 
duced. I understood that the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Bramwell) was 
rather indignant with us because we 
had not broken existing contracts, and 
said that from henceforth the landlord 
must pay, whatever the contract might 
have been. I confess I heard that opi- 
nion with great surprise; the noble and 
learned Lord is not the teacher from 
whom we expect such a doctrine. No 
doubt we should be very glad if we 
could, by one clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, bring back that state of things in 
which the landlords should undertake 
the payment, but we cannot. The only 
other matter, I think, of importance 
which has been dealt with in the criti- 
cisms to which I have to reply is the 
10th clause, changing the term of years 
over which the average is taken from 
seven years to three. That provision 
met with the most indignant remon- 
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the Gangway. I do not admit that 
this clause does any injustice to any- 


one. No doubt the change from the 
use of the seven years’ average to a 
three years’ average may be injurious to 
the landlords on the one side, or to the 
tithe-owners on the other; but we can- 
not positively know to which side it will 
be injurious until we have experience of 
the prices of the next three or four years, 
All I can say is that the Government, in 
bringing forward this measure, are not 
consciously acting in favour of one side 
or of the other. Of course, it will be 
for your Lordships to consider whether 
or not it is expedient to adopt the pro- 

sed alteration. For my own part, I 

ave no very strong opinion on the 
matter ; but upon the whole I think that 
it would be expedient to sanction it, for 
the reason that a seven years’ average 
is more likely to impose a high tithe 
upon the landowner when there is a fall 
in prices, and when, therefore, he is 
least able to pay it, than would be the 
case with a shorter average. Upon the 
whole, the provision appears to me 
to be a just one. I wish, however, 
to state frankly that I should not 
have put forward this proposal un- 
less I had received from a very high 
quarter an intimation that it would i 
satisfactory to the clergy, and if they 
wish it to be withdrawn I will recon- 
sider the subject. Upon the whole I 
think the proposed alteration a wise one, 
and one which is likely to be advantage- 
ous to all parties. Most of the other 
emer which have been made to the 
Bill are for discussion in Committee 
rather than upon the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and commftted to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday the 8th of 
May next. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS, é&c. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 


** Return of the several Acts of Parliament 
empowering the Home Office, the Privy 
Council, the Board of Trade, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Lord Lieutenant in Council, 
or other public departments, to t pro- 
visional orders, certificates, provisional certi- 
ficates, or schemes, which require to be 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament, or to be 
otherwise confirmed by Parliament ; stating, in 


strance from the noble Lord below | the case of each Act, whetaer it applies to 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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England, Scotland, Ireland, or the United 
Kingdom, the official designation of the com- 
missioners or other officers upon whose report 
or inquiry the provisional order, &c. is granted 
by the department, whether any inquiry is 
held in the locality affected by the provisional 
order, &c., or where, and whether such inquiry 
is conducted in public meeting, in open court, 
or how otherwise.”"— (The Lord Monk Bretton.) 
Tuze PAYMASTER GENERAL 
(Earl Browntow) said, that some Re- 
turns upon this subject were promised 
last year, and were nearly ready, and 
if they should be considered sufficient 
they would save much labour and time. 
Lorpv MONK BRETTON said, he 
would prefer to have a Return in the 
shape mentioned on the Paper, and 
which could be easily prepared. His 
object was to obtain a Return in a short 
and simple form. 
- Eart BROWNLOW said, that if a 
Return in a short and simple form 
would be considered sufficient, there 
would be no objection to making such 
a Return. 


Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 


House. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next 
a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.] — Private Buu (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Horse Guards Avenue, 

Pustic Bu1s—First Reading—Lunacy Acts 
Amendment * [228). 

Second Reading—Partnership * [206]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Factory 
and Workshops Act (1878) Amendment * 
[154], and passed. 

Withdrawn — Limited Owner= (Scotland) * 
[63]; Bankruptcy (Ireland) * [121]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—— 
HORSE GUARDS AVENUE BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charlse. Forster.) 
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Tre CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Covrryzy) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
Perhaps the House will allow me to 
make one or two observations in regard 
to this Bill. It isa Bill for the con- 
struction of a road, to start opposite the 
Horse Guards from the site of what was 
Lord Oarrington’s house, and passing 
down by the Offices of the Board of 
Trade towards the Thames Embank- 
ment. The Bill contains power to the 
promoters to enter into agreements with 
the Office of Woods and Forests, and 
the Office of Works. Those agreements 
are not specified, and as they might 
involve certain charges on the Public Re- 
venue I might have considered it my duty 
to make a special Report to the House 
on the matter; but the promoiers of the 
Bill have pledged themselves to strike 
out altogether the penne of agreement 
contained in the Bill, so that the Bill 
will go before the Committee without 
them. It will then be in ths form of the 
Westminster Improvement Bill of last 
Session to which I called the attention 
of the House, as a Bill which might in- 
volve a charge had not its promoters 
promised to strike out the powers of 
agreement in it. The House consented, 
on my representation, to allow the Bill 
to proceed with the clauses struck out. 
I accept the statement of the promoters 
in regard to the present measure, and, 
therefore, I do not intend to oppose the 
further progress of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—~7— 

LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE SALVATION ARMY AT 
TORQUAY. 

Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he has received a 
letter from certain members of the 
Salvation Army, alleging that, having 
been sentenced at the Torquay Petty 
Sessions, on the 26th of March, to 14 
days’ imprisonment, they were not 
liberated until two days after the expira- 
tion of their sentence ; and that, during 
the time they were detained in the police 
cells at Torquay, they were given an 
insufficient amount of food, and had 
neither bedding nor light ; and, to what 
extent the said allegations are accurate ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
risoners in question were sentenced at 
orquay Petty Sessions on the 26th of 
March, but they did not reach Exeter 
Prison till the 27th; and, as the term 
of the imprisonment went, by law, from 
their reception in prison, they were not 
entitled to discharge till the 9th of April, 
when they were released. The reason 
of their detention in Torquay during the 
night of the 26th was that a noisy crowd 
of several hundred persons surrounded 
the Court House, seized the horses of 
the omnibus which was to convey the 
prisoners to the Railway Station, and 
endeavoured to upset the omnilus. This 
crowd remained, making a disturbance 
about the Court House till a late hour, 
and the authorities did not deem it 
sane to remove the prisoners till the 
ollowing morning, when the crowd had 
dispersed. The Ohief Constable informs 
me that while in the police cells at 
Torquay the prisoners had sufficient food 
and light. They had the ordinary wooden 
cell beds and two blankets each. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION IN CO. LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8S.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can yet state 
when a Sub-Commission under the Land 
Act will sit in the County of London- 
derry; and, how many cases await trial ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
next sitting of a Sub-Commission in the 
County of Londonderry has not yet 
been fixed. The cases awaiting hearing 
number 622. 


LAND COURT (IRELAND) — ESTATES 
AND TENANCIES UNDER THE COURT. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return showing the number of 
landed estates now under the control or 
jurisdiction of the Land Court of Ire- 
Jand, and the number of their agricul- 
tural tenants ; and showing also in what 
number of cases during the last two 
ane abatements of arrears of rent have 

een made by orders of the Judges, and 
in what number of cases applications 
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for such abatements have been refused . 
by the Judges ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E), in reply, 
said, he was informed by the Land 
Judges that it was not practicable to 
give the Return asked for. To obtain 
the information it would be necessary 
to examine not only every statement in 
each estate, several thuusand in number, 
but also each ruling therein. This 
could not be done without a great deal 
of trouble and inconvenience. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Can they 
furnish a Return showing the number 
of cases in which they have refused 
abatements ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand, in order to make any Return 
positive or negative, they would have to 
examine all the estates and the rulings 
in all the cases. As regards the Return 
asked for in relation to the number of 
estates now under the control of the 
Land Judges, that will be given in the 
Return ordered by the House of Lords, 
on the Motion of Lord Fitzgerald. 


INLAND REVENUE—IiINCOME TAX— 
SCHEDULE (C)—RETURN. 

Sin GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he can 
lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return in continuation of that given on 
page 283 of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue for 1884-5, 
giving the value of property assessed 
to Income Tax under Schedule (Q) for 
all profits arising from annuities and 
dividends, distinguishing the amount 
assessed on dividends from British, 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Stocks 
for the year 1886-7, together with the 
duty chargeable thereon for those years ? 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL(A Lonrp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 

lied) said: The Tables to which my 
ae Friend alludes have been referred 
to; and I observe that the information 
for which he asks is given in them for 
intervals of four or five years, the latest 
year being 1883-4. The information 
involves some trouble in collection, and 
cannot be given until a year after date. 
I therefore think that it need not be 
given for at least one year from the 
present time, which would bring it down 
to 1887-8, or four years from the date 
of the last Return. 
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FRANCE—MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
AFRICA—COMPENSATION TO 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Messrs. Scicluna and Taylor, 
British subjects residing in Malta, Lone 
for some time been endeavouring to ob- 
tain from the French Government com- 
pensation for injuries to their property 
in Gabes, consequent on the operations 
of the French Military and Naval Forces; 
whether a French Commission awarded 
damages for similar injuries at Sfax for 
7,000f., which was paid by the French 
Government; whether a French Com- 
mission assessed the damages for in- 
juries at Gabes for 1,120f., but the case 
was ordered to be re-opened; whether 
the French Government now allege that 
the compensation awarded bythe French 
Commission at Sfax was in excess of the 
dam. done, and that the plaintiffs 
should be content not to press similar 
claims for similar injuries inflicted at 
Gabes; and, whether, as the question 
in dispute is not one of principle but of 
amount of damages, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will invite the French Govern- 
ment now to proceed to a final settle- 
ment by arbitration or other suitable 
means ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The general facts of the 
case, as known to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, are in accordance with the 
Question of my hon. Friend, although 
the figures stated by him are not, as I 
believe, correct. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not of opinion that the 
case is one which they could further 
press with propriety. I shall be happy 
to communicate its history to my hon. 
Friend ; but it is too long to state on 
the present occasion. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—BENE- 
FITS TO THE ‘TAXPAYERS. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, What steps he proposes 
to take in order to secure to the tax- 
payer the full benefit of the reduction 
about to be effected on the charge for 
the National Debt ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. Georga’s, 
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Hanover Square): Whatever 8 
I may ultimately make to the House as 
to the disposal of the sum saved by the 
reduction of the interest on the National 


“Debt, the taxpayer will have the benefit 


of them, either in reduction of the 
National Debt or in some other way. 
But Iam not prepared to pledge myself 
as to the disposal of the sum at present. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THREATENED 
EVICTION AT RATHDRUM, CO. 
WICKLOW. 


Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in. view 
of the approaching visit of the Land 
Commissioners to fix fair rents in 
County Wicklow, a landlord named 
Littledale, on whose estate rents have 
been raised 800 per cent on the 
tenants’ improvements, is about to 
evict a tenant named Mooney, of New- 
bawn, Rathdrum, whose case is pendin 
a hearing by the Commissioners, an 
whose rent is double the valuation ; 
whether notice of the eviction has been 
served on the Relieving Officer; and, 
whether the eviction of Mooney, his 
wife, and seven children, will have the 
support of the Irish Constabulary ? 

He CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The County 
Inspector of Constabulary understands 
that the tenant referred to is shortly to 
be evicted for non-payment of three 
years’ rent, amounting to £432. He also 
understands that the landlord has not 
only not raised the rents on any part of 
his property, but, on the contrary, has 
reduced them ; and that, in the case of 
the tenant in question, he recently 
offered to reduce the rent from £144 
a-year to £85 a-year, the Poor Law 
valuation being £81 a-year, and to 
accept £100 in lieu of the arrears. The 
tenant refused to accept this peepee. 
Notice has been served on the Relieving 
Officer. I am unable now to say whe- 
ther the authorities responsible for the 
peace of the district and the due adminis- 
tration of the law will find it necessary 
to have police present should the pro- 

sed eviction be carried out. he 

unty Inspector is not aware whether 
this tenant has made application to the 
Land Court. There is no power for the 
Court to stay eviction in this case, the 
valuation being over £50 a-year. 
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Mr. BYRNE said, he was informed— 
and he would be able to prove the state- 
ment—that the rents during six of the 


eight years had been increased to the. 


extent stated. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
know there was any contradiction be- 
tween the statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman and the statement he (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had made to the House. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that when 
a tenant is served with a notice of evic- 
tion he is thereby deprived of the right 
to have a fair rent fixed unless he pays 
the whole of the rent due and the law 
costs included ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that that 
was so. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—PRISONERS IN 
GALWAY GAOL. 

Coronet. NOLAN (Galway, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If lately the prisoners 
under the Crimes Act in Galway Gaol 
have been permitted to take exercise 
twice a-day, in compliance with the 
usual custom in such cases ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had already stated, in reply to 
a Question by the hon. Member for 
South Galway (Mr. Sheehy) that the 
Prison Rules made it absolute that 
prisoners should each receive two hours’ 
exercise per day; but whether in one 
period of time or more was in the dis- 
cretion of the Governor. As a matter of 
fact, however, it appeared from a Re- 
port received from the Governor of 
Galway Prison that all prisoners con- 
fined in that prison received their daily 
exercise at two periods of the day— 
morning and evening—until between 
10th March and 7th April, when it was 
found necessary, in the interest of dis- 
cipline in the prison, to have the exercise 
taken at one period of the day. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, was he aware that the Prison 
Rules set forth that where it was pos- 
sible and practicable prisoners should 
have their exercise every day in two 
portions, and not altogether at one 
time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
stated what he had believed to be the 
tule of the Prison Regulations, 
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POLICE FORCES SUPERANNUATION 
—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Oentral) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, When 
he will introduce a Police Forces Super- 
annuation Bill, and extend to other coun- 
ties the promised provisions in respect 
of retirement after faithful public ser- 
vice accorded to the constabulary of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire by recent Parliamentary enac 
ments ? 

Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I can- 
not undertake to introduce a Police 
Superannuation Bill this Session. With 
the leave of the House I will state my 
reasons. The annual expenditure which 
would result from such a Bill would be 
large, and would, if the Local Govern- 
ment Bill now before the House becomes 
law, fall upon local rates. I do not feel 
justified in asking the House to pass a 
measure of such financial importance to 
ratepayers until the County Oouncils, 
which the Government propose to create, 
have had an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the matter. In the second 
place, the system of Civil Service super- 
annuation is now under the considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service. Until their Report is 
before Parliament it is inexpedient to 
introduce a large extension of the system 
of police superannuation. 


THE RIVER THAMES—DEPOSIT OF 
RUBBISH IN THE ESTUARY. 

Masor RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Report, stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman to be expected in a few 
days with reference to the deposit of 
rubbish on the fishing grounds of the 
Thames Estuary, is yet to hand ; and, if 
he will say we course the Depart- 
ment propose to take in the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwagn 
Hicxs-Bgacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that the Report had only just been 
sent in, and he had had no time as yet 
to consider the matter. 


RIOTS (IRELAND)—DISTURBANCES AT 
TULLAMORE—MR. MERCER, R.M. 
Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Mr, 
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Mercer, R.M., ordered the police to 
attack a peaceable gathering of people 
at Tullamore on the 23rd ultimo; whe- 
ther two men named Vickers and Byrne 
were injured so as to incapacitate them 
for work up to the present time; and, 
whether District Inspector Carter ordered 
the arrest of a young man named Burke, 
because he remonstrated with the police 
for attacking a young child? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Resident Magistrate reported 
that on the occasion in question three 
prisoners were being removed from the 
Railway Station to prison, when a large 
and disorderly crowd assembled, and 
endeavoured to force their way, along 
with the prisoners and their escort, into 
the prison inclosure. The Resident 
Magistrate thereupon directed the police 
to drive them back. The two men named 
appeared to have received some injury, 
though not of the serious nature alleged. 
District Inspector Oarter did not order 
the arrest of Burke, nor was any attack 
made upon a young child. 

Dr. FOX: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the two men who were 
injured were confined for two weeks in 
the County Infirmary; and is it nota 
fact that he has received his Report from 
the very men incriminated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the only avail- 
able information at the disposal of the 
Government is that furnished by their 
officers in Ireland; and it, therefore, 
hardly rests with the hon. Gentleman 
to object to these gentlemen. 

Dr. FOX: Considering that the state- 
ment read by the right hon. Gentleman 
has been contradicted by most respect- 
able witnesses, will he grant an inquiry 
into the conduct of the police on that 


ay? 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will be 
happy to receive any statement the hon. 
Gentleman may put forward. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — TULLAMORE 
GAOL—MR. P. O’BRIEN, M.P., AND 
MR. HAYDEN. 


Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Visiting Justices recommended that the 
hon. Member for North Monaghan (Mr. 
P, O’Brien) and Mr. Hayden, now con- 
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fined as first-class misdemeanants in 
Tullamore Gaol, be allowed to leave 
their cells for three hours out of the 24, 
and to use gas till 10 o’clock p.m.; and, 
whether they are now confined to their 
cells 22 out of the 24 hours, and are dis- 
allowed the use of gas after 8.30 o’clock 
p-m.; and, if so, why ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Visiting Justices made the 
recommendation stated in the Question, 
subject to the approval of the General 
Prisons Board. According to the Rules, 
however, these privileges could only be 
granted on medical grounds, which did 
not exist in this case. The prisoners 
were, however, taken out of their cells 
to receive visitors, and that made the 
been of their confinement considerably 
ess than 22 out of the 24 hours. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS (INDIA)— 
REPEAL. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he has re- 
ceived by mail last week, as anticipated, 
the reply of the Government of India to 
the communications of the India Office 
on the subject of the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts in that country ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): - 
Yes, Sir. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Will the hon. 
Gentleman lay the Correspondence on 
the Table of the House ? 

Sm JOHN GORST asked for Notice 
of the Question. 


INDIA—CANTONMENT LOOK 
HOSPITALS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether there is at the 
India Office a Copy of a Circular Memo- 
randum, No. 21, ‘Office of Quarter- 
master General in India,’’ addressed to 
General Officers commanding Divisions 
and Districts, dated from the Army 
Headquarters, Simla, June 17, 1886, 
and signed by E. F. Chapman, Major 
General, Quartermaster General in 
India, on the subject of Cantonment 
Lock Hospitals; and whether he will 
lay that Circular Memorandum upon the 
Table of the House? - 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No, Sir. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Will the 
hon. Gentleman take steps to obtain the 
Return ? 

Sm JOHN GORST : I cannot possibly 
undertake to obtain a Return of the 
existence of which I have no knowledge. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: If I state 
that I have seen the Return, will the 
hon. Gentleman, under those circum- 
stances, take steps to o. tain it ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: I made a very 
full statement to the House some time 
ago, in which I Vaid that the Secretary 
of State would not apply to the Govern- 
ment of India for any Reports and 
Papers on this subject until the full 
Report promised by the Government of 
India had been received, considered, 
and a decision founded thereon. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Is the hon. 
Gentleman going to exclude all infor- 
mation outside that Report ? 

[No reply. | 

Mr. JAMES STUART: I have a 
right to an answer. The hon. Gentle- 
man has refused to give the Return be- 
cause he has no official knowledge of 
its existence ; and then he says he will 
ask for no Papers until the Report of 
the Government of India has been re- 
ceived and a decision arrived at. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is within the 
competence of a Minister to refuse to 
answer a Question. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Do [ under- 
stand that the hon. Gentleman refuses 
to answer ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: I have not re- 
fused to answer any Question. If the 
hon. Gentleman wishes for any further 
answers to those which I have given, I 
shall be much obliged if he will give the 
usual Notice. 

Mr.CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
The reply of the hon. Centleman in the 
first instance was yes. I think the 
House is entitled to know what is meant 
by that yes. 


[No reply. ] 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE BATTER- 
SEA ESTATE AND WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. 

Me. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 

What reason prevailed last year to de- 
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part from the arrangements proposed in 
1884 to transfer to the Metropolitan 
Board with the Parks handed over last 
year the incomes of the Battersea Estate, 
£7,500, and the Westminster Bridge, 
£5,400. 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL(A Lorp 
of the Treasury) b Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: Iam afraid I do not quite 
understand the Question of the hon. 
Member. The transfer to the Metropo- 
litan Board has been made on the terms 
laid down by the Act of iast Session, 
which was considered and decided by a 
Select Commitiee of this House, whose 
decisions were aceepted by Government. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE DISTURB. 
ANCES AT ENNIS—ACTION OF THE 
POLICE, 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix) said, 
that before he asked the Question which 
stood in his name, he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he could account 
for the discrepancy between his state- 
ment in the House on the 19th in- 
stant, that Colonel Turner’s order to 
charge the people was given in conse- 
qourw of stone throwing, and Colonel 
Turner’s denial now that he gave any 
such order at all? His Question on the 
Paper was, Whether, considering that 
Colonel Turner himself, in his evidence 
before the Court in Ennis on the 20th 
instant, has denied that he ordered any 
charge of either police or military on the 
occasion of the meeting on the 8th in- 
stant; and, considering that Sergeant 
Cronin, who was in the yard at the time 
of the charge on the people, has also 
stated in his evidence that ‘he saw no 
stones thrown from the building,” he is 
prepared to pre any further explana- 
tion to the House of the action of the 
police and military on that occasion ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batvour) (Manchester, E.): With re- 
gard to the statement on the Paper, I 
see no reason to supplement the state- 
ment I made before. In regard to the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, I am 
not aware that I made any such state- 
ment with regard to a charge. I do not 
believe I did. What I stated—and 
what I stated more than once—was that 
Colonel Turner ordered the police to 
clear the building by force. Whether 
I uged the word n Ans or not I do not 
know; but I think I did not. I cannot 
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answer for the military accuracy of every 
word I use. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) inquired, whether it was not a 
fact that, on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment on the 12th of April, the Chief 
Secretary distinctly stated in the House 
that Colonel Turner’s orders to the police 
and military to ‘‘assault ’’—that was the 
exact expression—was in consequence of 
and after stone-throwing ? 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe that 
is what I did say. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Is not that em- 
phatically denied by Colonel Turner ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not to my 
knowledge. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): May 
I ask the Chief Secretary, arising out of 
-his previous answer, as he has denied 
to-night in the House that Colonel 
Turner ordered the charge of the police, 
and as Colonel Turner has himself de- 
nied that he ordered the charge, under 
these circumstances may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is any 
longer prepared, if so, how is he pre- 
pared, to justify the charge of the police 
on that occasion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that I used the word ‘‘ charge” 
in reference to the police, and what they 
were ordered to do upon the occasion in 
question. In reply to another hon. 
Gentleman, I have already denied that 
I used the word ‘‘charge.” Iam epeak- 
ing from recollection ; but I believe he 
will not find that I made use of that 
term. It is possible I may inadvertently 
have used the word “storm;” but I 
think he will find that I did noé use the 
word “ charge.” 

Mr. CLANCY: Oonsidering that 
Colonel Turner has denied that he 
ordered any storming of the place 
either, how is the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to justify the storming of the 
place under the circumstances ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
— INCREASE OF THE CLERICAL STAFF, 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther an application has been made to 
the Treasury for a large increase of 
clerical staff in the Post Office; if so, 
whether the greater part of this increase 
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is necessitated by the requirements of 
the Savings Bank Department where 
the hours of service are six per day; 
whether there are nearly 300 Lower 
Division employed in that Department, 
whose scale of pay for seven hours’ 
service is already fixed by Order in 
Oouncil ; and, whether the Treasury, 
instead of granting an increase of staff, 
will take steps to carry into effect the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Civil Establishments, that all 
offiees should be placed on a seven 
hours’ footing ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who 
replied) said: No application has been 
made to the Treasury for any increase 
in the clerical staff of the Savings 
Bank, or any other branch of the Post 
Office. As to any recommendation 
which may be made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments, that 
question should be addressed to the 
Treasury. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND THE 
ROYAL NIGER CHARTERED COM- 
PANIES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN - POWELL 
we my Kirkdale) asked the Under 
ecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether the two Chartered Companies 

—namely, the ‘‘ British North Borneo ” 

and the “‘ Royal Niger,” render Returns 

to Her Majesty’s Government of the 

Revenue, Expenditure, and External 

Trade of the territories which they ad- 

minister; and, whether he can inform 

the House as to the quantities of spirits 
imported during the last financial year 
into the territories, respectively, of the 

British North Borneo and the Royal 

Niger Companies ? 

zt UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Niger Company is 
bound, under Article 15 of its Oharter, 
to furnish to the Secretary of State, 
periodically or otherwise, full accounts 
and particulars with regard to the 

Revenue produced by duties, and to 

obey his directions in respect of such 

duties. It is not bound to furnish 

Returns of its private trade. The exact 

amount of spirits shipped to the Niger 

is not kaown; but it a be stated that 
the import is being steadily reduced by 

the action of the Company. In 1885 

the reduction was 25 per cent on the 
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imports of 1884; in 1886, 50 per cent 
less than in 1884; in 1887 they were 
one-half of those of 1886. The British 
North Borneo Company does not render 
Returns to Her Majesty’s Government 
of the Revenue, Expenditure, and Ex- 
ternal Trade of its territory; but Her 
Majesty’s Government receive Reports 
upon the trade of the Company’s ports 
from the Consular Agent, but have not 
received that for the last financial year. 
The value of spirits imported in 1885-6 
was $14,478. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—CAPITATION GRANTS 
TO REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS 
Coronet. DAWNAY (York, N.R., 

Thirsk) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, 
after the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, it is intended to continue 
the present Treasury capitation grants 
to reformatory and industrial schools, 
or whether the payment of such grants 
will in future devolve upon the County 
Councils, in addition to the contributions 
already made to such sehools by Quar- 
ter Sessions; and, whether it is intended 
that, in the future, the Home Office will 
retain any power in the management 
and control of reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, or whether such manage- 
ment and control will devolve entirely 
on the County Councils ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
present powers of Quarter Sessions with 
regard to this matter are, under Clause 
3 (1), VIII. of the Local Government 
Bill, to be transferred to the County 
Councils; but it is not intended either 
to discontinue the present grant in aid 
of the maintenance of children in such 
schools or to take away any of the juris- 
diction of the Home Office in respect 
thereto. 


RIVER WEAVER—CONTRIBUTION 
THE COUNTY FUND. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) who had the following Question 
on the Paper :—To ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he is 
aware that the Trust of the River 
Weaver, the largest inland navigation 
in the Kingdom, is a self-elected body ; 
that its income is derived almost en- 
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tirely from the salt trade; that its sur- 
lus funds have for more than 160 years 
| ca used to relieve the county rate; 
that the salt trade has in this way, and 
during that time, been taxed to the 
extent of more than £2,000,000 sterling ; 
that the salt trade is, and has long been, 
in a deplorably depressed condition ; 
that the sources of salt production have 
of late years been rapidly developed, 
and bear no corresponding tax for the 
benefit of any public authority, whilst 
they have greatly diminished the de- 
mand for Oheshire salt; that the salt 
manufacturers of Cheshire have since 
1866 been taxed, in common with other 
ratepayers of the county, under the 
Cattle Plague Act; that the cost to the 
county of this Act is, for instalment of 
loan and interest, £14,227 15s. per 
annum ; that this loan will be paid off 
in 1896; that under a recent Act the: 
Trustees of the River Weaver contribute 
£15,000 a-year to the County Fund; 
and that the constitution of the Weaver 
Trust has been repeatedly condemned 
by the Board of Trade, on the ground 
that it imposed a tax upon trade; and 
whether he is prepared to recommend, 
for the management of the River 
Weaver, the constitution of a public 
Trust resembling the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, and that the payment 
from the Trust to the County Fund 
should cease at the date of the last pay- 
ment on account of the Cattle Plague 
Loan in 1896, or at an earlier date? 
said, he wished to postpone it. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwazr 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.) in reply, 
said, that he was prepared to answer it 
at once. 

Mr. BRUNNER wished to afford the 
right hon. Gentleman full time to look 
into the matter, in order that he might 
give it his careful consideration. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS — LI- 
CENCE ON PEDLARS AND CHIMNEY 
SWEEPERS. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he will repeal or 
diminish the licence on pedlars and 
chimney sweepers? 

Tae CHANOELLOR or rue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzy) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The licences on ped- 
lars and chimney sweepers are not Excise 
licences but police licences, and are im- 
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posed not for Revenue purposes, but for 

urposes of police. The Government 
0 not propose to repeal or diminish 
them. 





THE CCNSULAR SERVICE—POSTAGE 
ON OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to an extract from a letter 
written by one of Her Majesty’s Consular 
officers, and quoted in Zhe Shipping 
World for April, in these words :— 

“T should have stated: I have no allowance 
made to me for postage in this Vice Consulate ; 
and as my correspondence (especially answering 
interrogations of a similar nature to yours) is 
at times heavy, 1 am compelled to post un- 
stamped those letters for which postage has not 
been enclosed ;”” 
whether the Regulation of the Foreign 
Office that no fixed allowances are made 
to cover postages, but accounts of ex- 
penditure on account of official postage 
are sent in periodically, and are paid 
when passed, applies to postage on Con- 
sular answers to merchants, manufac- 
turers, shipowners, and traders of this 
country ; whether the Foreign Office is 
aware that allowance is made by the 
American Government to her Consular 
Representatives abroad tocover postages 
upon all correspondence arising out of 
the Consular appointment, and em- 
bracing answers to American merchants, 
manufacturers, shipowners, and traders ; 
and, whether the Foreign Office, or the 
Board of Trade, will undertake that 
Her Majesty’s Consular officers shall 
be reimbursed for expenses incurred 
in postage upon correspondence with 
manufacturers, merchants, shipowners, 
traders, and others, arising out of their 

official appointment, and intended to 
benefit the trade and commerce of this 
country, and will issue a Circular to the 
Consular corps giving instructions ac- 
cordingly ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercvsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Officers in the Consular 
eareer are allowed to charge in their 
accounts with the Foreign Office the cost 
of official postage on answers addressed 
by them in their Consular capacity to 
merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, 
and traders of this country ; but trading 
Consular officers are only re-imbursed 
the postage on official letters or papers 
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addressed to the Foreign Office or to 
their creme yy J Consuls on appli- 
cation being made by them for such re- 
imbursements. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not aware of the practice of 
the American Government in this re- 
spect ; and the Secretary of State does 
not see any reason to alter the practice 
of this Service. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—-ALLEGED 
INSURANCE FRAUDS AT BELFAST. 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
serious criminal charges brought against 
several citizens of Belfast in connec- 
tion with wholesale frauds alleged to 
have been committed against a certain 
Insurance Company there; whether se- 
rious charges have also been made in 
the Belfast Police Court against the 
Company; whether this Company is 
at present conducting the prosecution 
against two of its own officials, and also 
against one of its largest policy holders, 
who is a member of the Belfast Town 
Council; whether charges have been 
made that the Company sought to con- 
done the alleged offence of this policy 
holder, by accepting surrender of the 
policies said to have been fraudulently 
obtained by him and by returning him 
the premiums which he had paid; and, 
whether, under the circumstances, it is 
the intention of the Government to take 
the conduct of the prosecution into its 
own hands, instead of leaving the con- 
duct of the prosecution in the hands of 
a Company against which such charges 
have been made? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity); I communicated with the At- 
torney General with reference to this 
Question. It is obviously a matter 
requiring ample consideration; and as 
the Quextion only appeared on the 
Paper this morning I must ask the hon. 
and learned Member to be good enough 
to postpone it. 

Mr. CLANCY : Until what day ? 

Mr. MADDEN: Monday. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. OLANOY: Since the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 


for Ireland asked me to postpone my 
Question until Monday, I have ascer- 





tained that it is possible that the trial 
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may have concluded before that day— 
possibly by Thursday next. Under 
these circumstances, might I ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether he 
can give an immediate answer to the 
Question ? 

Mr. MADDEN: The only reason why 
I asked the hon. and learned Member to 
postpone the Question was, that it only 
appeared on the Paper this morning, 
and it was perfectly impossible to com- 
municate in time and to receive an 
answer from the Attorney General, with 
whom the decision rests. 

Mr. CLANCY: What day then will 
the hon. and learned Gentleman be 
prepared to give an answer ? 

Mr. MADDEN: On Thursday. The 
hon. and learned Member is, no doubt, 
aware that Questions are not usually 
put upon the Paper on Wednesday. 

Mr. CLANCY: Nevertheless, I will 
put the Question down for to-morrow. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) — 
GOVERNMENT BALANCES AT THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether it is the case that 
the Government are, during the current 
financial year, issuing Treasury Bills to 
the amount of £1,000,000 sterling, dated 
4th May, 1888, and payable three or six 
months after date at the option of the 
persons tendering, notwithstanding that 
the Conversion Scheme is now practi- 
cally assured, and that the balances at 
the credit of the various accounts of the 
Government with the Bank of England 
amounted in the aggregate on 18th 
instant to close on £8,000,000 sterling ; 
and, whether it would not be possible, 
by means of legislation or otherwise, to 
draw upon the above balances at the 
credit vf the Government, and to post- 
pone the issue of Treasury Bills until 
these balances were very much reduced, 
thereby effecting a considerable saving 
to the Imperial taxpayer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Treasury pro- 
pose to renew £1,000,000 of the bills 
falling due on the 4th proximo, which 
amounted to £1,500,000. Therefore, 
£500,000 will be temporarily dropped. 
Regard being had to further issues 
which are about to be made out of the 
Exchequer to the National Debt Oom- 
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missioners on account of last year’s Old 
Sinking Fund, and the extraordinary 
requirements in respect of the payment 
of the bonus on Converted Consols and 
Reduced Threes, and of the quarter’s 
dividend on Converted Consols, it would 
not be possible or prudent, according to 
the best forecasts that can be made, 
to lower the Exchequer balance still 
further. The House may rely on m 
keeping it as low as possible. At the 
same time, I may call attention to the 
fact that when money is extremely 
cheap—when, for instance, it can be 
borrowed at 1 per cent.—it is desir- 
able often to secure what we are likely 
to want while the rate is low, rather 
than to have to pay more by postponing 
the borrowing till the last moment, 
when rates may have risen. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTIONS BILL—AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURERS IN WALES, 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire} 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Bouid, Whether he is aware 
that the majority of agricultural la- 
bourers in Wales live in the homesteads 
of the farmers who employ them ; and, 
whether he is pre to amend the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Electors Bill, so as to enfranchise and 
enable them to take their share in local 
government ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Lrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
not aware of the circumstance referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman in his first 
Question. I would rather reserve my 
answer to his second Question until we 
are engaged in the discussion on the 
Bill. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—THE EN- 
DOWED SCHOOLS OF WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the hon. Member for the Penrith 
Division, as a Charity Commissioner, 
Whether the Charity Commissioners 
have received replies to the inquiries 
directed during last Session to the 
Endowed Schools of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, as to the carrying out of 
the provisions made in the schemes of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners for 
mensuration, navigation, land survey. 
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ing, mp other forms of technical instruc- 
tion 

Mrz. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith), in reply, said, if the hon. 
Member would move for the informa- 
tion he desired, there would, as far as 
the Commission was concerned, be no 
objection to granting it in the form of a 
Return. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCES 
ON —— FERRITER, A NEWSAGENT 
AT DINGLE. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
a newsagent named Ferriter, residing at 
Dingle, was recently sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, 
for selling United Ireland; and, whether 
that sentence was on last Saturday con- 
firmed on appeal ? : 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batvour) (Manchester, E.): The man 
referred to appears to have been sen- 
tenced in March last to the term of im- 
prisonment stated for selling United 
freland newspaper containing re) orts 
of illegal meetings. This sentence is 
stated to have been confirmed on appeal, 
after the refusal of the prisoner to give 
a promise that he would not repeat the 
offence. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: May I 
ask whether, if such sentences can be 
passed and confirmed, it can any longer 
be affirmed with truth that freedom of 
the Press exists in Ireland ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) ; May 
I ask upon what principle persons are 
seleoted for prosecution for the selling 
of newspapers ; and why any difference 
should be made between Ferriter and 
myself, I having often sold papers con- 
taining reports of su “a ¥ meetings ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The only 
ground of difference as regards some 
persons is their unimportance. 

Mr. J. O’°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : I 
desire to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether Ferriter is the only person 
under sentence for selling United Ireland; 
whether prosecutions have been stopped 
for that offence; and whether, under 
the circumstances, he can see his way to 
allowing the release of this man ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I do not 
quite catch the connection between the 
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concluding part of the Question and 
that which preceded it. If the hon. 
Gentleman puts down a Question on the 
Paper, I will be able to tell him whether 
any other person besides Ferriter is in 
prison for this offence. 

Dr. TANNER: Arising out of the 
answer which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave to me, I wish to ask him if he 
mekes such distinction between indi- 
viduals, or between an humble person 
like myself, and a poor, honest fellow 
like Ferriter 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Subsequently, 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I desire, Sir, with your 
permission, to ask the Chief Secretary a 
Question with reference to the sentence 
on Ferriter, whether he is aware that 
Ferriter, who is now under sentence of 
three months’ imprisonment for selling, 
five months ago, a copy of United Ire- 
‘and containing a report of a meeting in 
the county of Olare, has been eight 
times prosecuted within the last year by 
the authorities for these offences, and in 
February, 1887, received a sentence of 
two months. 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a Question 
that would require Notice, and to be 
put upon the Paper in the usual way. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: If 
you will allow me, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not wish to argue the question; but 
what I wish to submit are facts which 
are quite within the Chief Secretary’s 
knowledge, and I simply wish to ask 
him whether, bearing in mind those 
facts, he does not consider that Ferriter 
has been already sufficiently punished ? 
And, further, I would like to ask him 
whether the fact of there being prose- 
cutions with a punishment of three 
months’ imprisonment still in force, 
were in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and account for his plea- 
santry as to the importance of Fer- 
riter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot give the hon. Gentleman full 
information with regard to the previous 
career of Ferriter, although he appears 
to bear a bad character. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON; 
He is an honest, respectable man. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the question of whether I think that 
he has been adequately punished, I 
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would point out that that rests with the 
Judge and not with me. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, Co., N.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman repeat 
outside the House that Ferriter is a bad 
character ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CLANOY: Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


RIOTS, &c. IRELAND)—THE DISTURB- 
ANCES AT SKIBBEREEN—ALTERA- 
TION OF QUESTION. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory), who had on the Paper the 
following Question :—To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true, as stated in 
yesterday's Daily News that at Skib- 
bereen, on Saturday, there was a serious 
conflict between the police and the 

eople, in which several people were 
Seceeedi: and, whether, on the same 
occasion, a sadler, named Kelly, whilst 
standing in his own doorway, in Town- 
send Street, received several violent 
baton blows on his head ? said, that the 
Question as it appeared on the Paper 
had been so watered down that—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman will be good enough to 
= the Question as it appears on the 

aper. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD; Well, 
Sir, I refuse to put the Question as it 
stands on the Paper. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—THE FITZ- 
MAURICE FAMILY—SENTENCES ON 
TWO FARMERS. 


Mr. W. A MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true that, at a Crimes Act 
Ceurt, held last Saturday, at Listowel, 
County Kerry, two farmers, named re- 
spectively Dooling and Gallivan, were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, for no graver offence 
than that they left the chapel at Lix- 
naw last Sunday, and induced others 
to do the same, at the moment when 
Nora Fitzmaurice, whose father was re- 
cently murdered, entered the building? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir, the 
offenee of which these persons were 
accused, and for which they have been 
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sentenced by the Court of First In- 
stance, was the dastardly one of intimi- 
dating a rep girl for aiding in bringing 
to justice her father’s murderers. On the 
character of the evidence by which this 
charge was supported it would not be 
proper to sav anything, as an appeal is 
pending. 


BURMAH—THE RUBY MINES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is the fact, that the Bur- 
mah Ruby Mines cannot be visited by 
Europeans except by special permission 
of the Governmert of India; whether 
the Government have recently granted 
such special permission to a representa- 
tive of the firm of Messrs. Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot, and Co. ; whether this firm 
were in negotiation with the Govern- 
ment for a concession of these mines, 
without competition, at two lakhs of 
rupees per annum; whether the nego- 
tiation for a concession upon such terms 
was defeated by the action of Messrs. 
Streeter, who urged the adoption of 
competition, and in such competition in 
April, 1886, sent in the highest tender, 
which was provisionally accepted, of- 
ering a price double of that previously 
offered by Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuth- 
not, and Co.; and, whether it is 
intended to afford the latter firma re- 
newed opportunity of obtaining a con- 
tract which they were thus prevented 
from securing without competition at an 
inadequate price, and for which, under 
fair competition, they were largely out- 
bidden ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
(1) The permission of the Chief Com- 
missioner is required. (2) It isgranted 
to agents of all respectable firms, and if 
Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co. 
have applied for leave, it has, no doubt, 
been granted. (3) Yes. (4) Messrs. 
Streeter offered four lakhs. The com- 
petitior was between them and Messrs. 
Gillanders only. (5) Until the Report 
of the expert sent to the Mines has been 
made, no decision, as I have frequently 
stated, will be arrived at. 


BURMAH—THE RUBY MINES. 
Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the offer of Captain Pratten, on behalf 
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the Ruby Mines in Burmah under 
certain conditions as to the working and 
arrangements with the Natives, was 
formally accepted by the Indian Go- 
vernment; was this acceptance given 
with the full knowledge of Lord Kim- 
berley; did the Messrs. Streeter fully 
undertake all the conditions required ; 
and, upon what ground has the present 
Secretary of State for India repudiated 
these arrangements ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
(1) There was no such acceptance as to 
make a binding contract. (2) Lord 
Kimberley was aware of what took 
place. (3) I understand they were ready 
todoso. (4) The Secretary of State has 
not repudiated any arrangement whici 
had become binding on the Government 
of India. 


INDIA—STATE OF HYDERABAD--CON- 
CESSION OF MINING RIGHTS. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If it is true that the concession of 
all the mining rights in the State of 
Hyderabad, granted to a syndicate, 
with the sanction of the Government of 
India, for £150,000, was immediately 
re-sold in London to a Company for 
£1,000,000 ; if, in order to force up the 
prices of this Company’s shares, the 
Nizam was persuaded by his late Home 
Secretary, Abdul Hak, who had re- 
commended the concession, to invest 
£150,000 in the purchase of shares at a 
premium ; if it is the case, as stated by 
Sir Salar Jung, that— 

‘*A special Committee, composed of India 
Office officials, was appointed to watch Abdul 
Hak’s proceedings, and give him advice during 
the course of his negotiations ;” 
if the India Office was cognisant of, and 
gave its sanction to, such an investment 
of money belonging to a Native Prince 
under its protection; and, if he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Yellow Book published at Hydera- 
bad, in which Abdul Hak gives a full 
aceount of these transactions ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The contract of January 7, 1886, be- 
tween the Government of the Nizam 
and Messrs. Watson and Stewart for 
the grant of mining rights in Hyderabad 
was described by me, in reply to a 
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Question in the House of Commons, on 
June 27, 1887. The contract itself, the 
negotiations which led to it, and the 
cireumstances under which it was 
sanctioned by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, can be found 
in Papers laid before Parliament in 
September, 1887. For the subsequent 
transactions of Messrs. Watson and 
Stewart, of the Company formed, and of 
the Nizam’s Government in relation 
thereto, the Secretary of State has no 
responsibility. A Committee of the 
Council of India had in 1883 the ques- 
tion of a grant of mining rights in 
connection with the proposed extension 
of the Nizam’s State Railway under 
consideration. Their conclusions are to 
be found in the Papers above-mentioned, 

age 3, and were adverse to such grants. 

e matter was not again under the 
consideration of the Council, or any 
Committee thereof, till after the contract 
of January 7, 1886, had been executed, 
with the approval of the Government 
of India. Of May 16, 1887, the Secre- 
tary of State received a telegram from 
the Government of India in these 
words— 

“‘ Hyderabad mining operations promise well. 

Nizam’s Government wishes to take shares in 
the Company. The Resident thinks this de- 
sirable, and recommends our raising no objec- 
tion, while accepting no responsibility. We 
have agreed.” 
No action was taken on this telegram ; 
and the Secretary of State was neither 
aware of the actual purchase of shares 
nor gave any assistance to Abdul Hak 
in relation thereto by appointment of a 
Special Committee or otherwise. If the 
hon. Member will move for the Yellow 
Book it will be laid on the Table. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN asked, whether 
the hon. Gentleman meant to say that 
the Government had no responsibility 
for this contract? How did it happen 
that the Government of India were con- 
sulted about the purchase of these shares, 
and then allowed a Native Prince to 
come into the London market without 
seeing that he was not shamefully robbed. 

Str JOHN GORST said, the Question 
was an argumentative one, and Notice 
of it ought to be given. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): How is the hon. Gen- 
tleman able to contend that the Secre- 
tary of State had no responsility for the 
action of the Goverment of India ? 
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Mz. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, will the hon. Gentleman state 
whether, when Colonel Marshall tele- 
graphed to Abdul Hak in England as to 
the purchase of these shares that the 
purchase and the arrangements con- 
nected with them were satisfactory, he 
had no authority on the part of the 
Indian Government to do so, and that 
the Indian Government accepted no 
responsibility ? 
m JOHN GORST said, the hon. 
Member had better give Notice of the 
Question. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—SUR- 
TAX ON BOTTLED WINES. 


Mr. SEAGER HUNT (Marylebone, 
W.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the duty on wine has 
always been levied at an uniform rate 
per gallon ; and, whether the new sur- 
tax on bottled wines amounts to 1s. 8d. 
sed gallon if the wine be imported in 

mperial quarts or pints, but to 2s. 6d. 

er gallon if in the ordinary bottles and 
half bottles now mostly in use; and, if 
so, what is the object of such differential 
taxation of the same article ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
duty had not always been levied at an 
uniform rate. The purport of the 
Question of the hon. Member was why 
Imperial quarts had been inserted in the 
Resolution instead of Reputed quarts. 
The fact was that the Imperial quart 
and its multiples were the only measures 
known to the law, and were invariable 
measures ; whereas the Reputed quart 
was a variable measure. He admitted 
that, under the Resolution, if the im- 
porters of wine put it into Imperial 
quarts they would pay somewhat less 
of duty than they would otherwise pay. 


ARMY (INDIA)—DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL AND “ HALF STAFF.” 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) anked the Under Secretary of 
State for Iudia, Whether it is the case 
that an executive officer of the Medical 
Staff in India, who officiates for less 
than one month as Deputy Surgeon 
General, in the absence of the Deputy 
Surgeon General on sick leave or fur- 
lough, receives no allowances for the 


period, although he performs the duties 
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in addition to his other duties ; whether, 
in such an instance, the “‘ half-staff”’ of 
the appointment reverts to the State; 
whether the acting officer would be held 
pecuniarily liable in the event of loss of 
stores or other mistakes; whether offi- 
cers officiating on the Military (Com- 
batant) Staff, in a similar way, would 
draw the “‘ half-staff” for broken periods; 
and, why the difference is made in the 
case of the medical officers ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
If an officer were regularly appointed to 
officiate as L »yputy Surgeon General, he 
would receive pay as such ; but if merely 
appointed to take charge of the current 
routine clerical work of the Office, he 
does not receive any extra allowance for 
thistemporary duty. (2) Yes. (3) The 
Government of India report that he 
would be liable, but only I imagine to 
the extent to which he is personally 
responsible. (4) There is no parallel 
between the two, as the one is an 
Administrative Department, the other 
an Executive one. 


CEYLON—DEATH OF MR. GUNN, PUB- 
LIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Sim ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been directed to certain statements 
in The Ceylon Press regarding the death 
of the late Mr. Gunn, an official of the 
Public Works Department, alleged to 
have been caused by the harsh treat- 
ment he had received; and, whether 
the Correspondence relating to this case 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Heyry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Mr. Gunn, 
after having a pension awarded to him 
in 1885, was re-appointed in 1886 as 
District Engineer; since which time 
there has been no Correspondence re- 
specting him. Perhaps my hon. Friend 
will give me a reference to the news- 
paper notices to which he alludes, as I 

ave not seen them. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB- 
COMMISSION AT ANTRIM. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 












tenant of Ireland, with reference to his 
reply on the 12th instant, Whether he 
can now state at what time the next 
sitting of a Sub-Commission will be 
held to hear fair rent applications in the 
County of Antrim; whether, consider- 
ing that nearly 4,000 applications re- 
main unheard in the County of Down, 
it is still the intention of the Govern- 
ment to send to the County of Antrim 
after Ist May next the Sub-Commission 
at present sitting in the County of 
Down; and, whether he is aware that a 
large number of ejectment decrees have 
been obtained, and eviction notices 
served in the County of Down in respect 
of holdings where the old rents were 
demanded and sued for, notwithstanding 
that the tenants, having made their ap- 
plications to have fair rents fixed before 
the 1st of November last, are entitled to 
the benefit of the reduced rents from the 
lst of May last ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : Iam 
sorry to say that, as the Question was 
only put on the Paper last night, I have 
not been able to get the necessary in- 
formation. Perhaps, with regard to the 
last paragraph, the hon. Gentleman 
would define any case in which an eject- 
ment decree having been applied for by 
the landlord, and the tenant applied for 
a stay of proceedings pending the fixing 
of a fair rent, the Court has refused to 
stay proceedings accordingly. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : What course will 
the right hon. Gentleman adopt if I do 
so? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will give it 
my very best consideration. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that at the present 
rate of progress it would take six years 
to fix fair rents for all the tenants who 
have applied in County Down, although 
they are entitled to a reduction since 
May last? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: However long 
it may take to hear the cases makes no 
matter. The tenant will be no pecu- 
niary loser, because the landlord would 
have to disgorge. What I point out is 
that if the tenant on an ejectment being 
applied for were to raise an objection in 
Court it would be stayed. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN: But all the while 
the tenants are required to pay impos- 
sible rents. Will the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman supply them with funds? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman will supply me with the case 
of any tenant who j = Soo the period of 
appeal has paid the full rent, or of an 
landlord who has asked him to do so, t 
will inquire into it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I will supply the 
right hon. Gentleman with a number of 
cases of tenants who are unable to pay. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS— 
WHEEL AND HORSE TAXES—EXTEN- 
SION TO SCOTLAND. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he will take steps to ascertain 
the opinions of Scotch Members on 
the subject of the extension of the 
Wheel Tax and Horse Tax to Scotland ; 
whether he is aware that there has been 
no general demand in Scotland of recent 
years for relief to local rates from Im- 
perial Funds; and, whether he will, in 
the absence of such demand, abstain 
from imposing upon Scotland new and 
additional taxation? The hon. Gentle- 
man complained that the Question did 
not appear on the Paper in the form in 
which he handed it in. He had based 
it upon a statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
Speech, quoting the words used; and 
without that basis his Question was 
hardly intelligible. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
had been altered under a known Rule 
of the House, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing controversy as to what had pre- 
viously passed in the House. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) asked, whether it was not the 
fact that the assessments of the Poor 
Law and School Board and other rates 
pressed very heavily upon people ? 

Tur CHANCELLORor tae EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I will establish a basis 
for the Question of the hon. Member op- 
posite by admitting and reminding the 
House, if necessary, that in my Budget 
Speech I alluded to the extension of the 
proposed Wheel and Horse Taxes to 
Scotland, and that I drew a distinction 
between England and Scotland, inas- 
much as in Scotland there would this 
year be no reform of local government, 
and so the two countries did not stand on 
an entirely similar footing. And I said I 
would pay attention to Scotch opinion 
on the matter. I am not aware whether 
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or not there has been as general a de- 
mand in Scotland as there has been in 
England for relief to local rates from 
Imperial funds. I gather, however, 
from the Question of the hon. Member 
who succeeded the hon. Member for 
West Edinburgh, that there certainly is 
some demand for local relief. I will 
confer with the Secretary for Scotland 
and the Lord Advocate on this question, 
and endeavour to ascertain the Scotch 
opinion; but if Seotch Members con- 
sider that this matter ought to be 
treated from the Scotch point of view, I 
hope they will not think it necessary to 
vote against a Resolution framed ac- 
cording to the English point of view, 
when English Members may be asked 
to decide the question as far as it affects 
themselves. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
exemption of Scotland from the tax was 
a question for the opinion of Scotch 
ratepayers. How was an answer to 
that question to be ascertained except 
through the expressions of opinion of 
the Representatives of the Scotch rate- 
payers in this House ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not wish 
to tone down in any way the answer he 
had given. He should not give an 
answer to this Question without consul- 
tation with the Secretary for Scotland 
and the Lord Advocate, He would 
confer with them, and would communi- 
cate through them with Scotch Members 
on the subject. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR OF MAIN ROADS. 

Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Will the contribu- 
tion under the proposed Local Govern- 
ment Bill from the County Councils to 
District Councils for the maintenance 
and repair of main roads be the entire 
expenditure legalized by ‘‘The High- 
ways and Locomotive Amendment Act, 
1878,” and not, as at present, the half 
of such expenditure ? 

Tuz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): All 
main roads are to be wholly maintained 
and repaired by the County Council, 
except in the ease of an Urban Au- 
thority which, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Bill, claim to retain 
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under their own control the maintenance 
of main roads within their district. In 
that case, as I have previously stated in 
reply to Questions in this House, where 
a contribution from the County Council 
is to be made to the District Council, it 
will be based on the total expenditure 
for maintenance of the road. Under 
Olause 15 (3) of the Bill, the amount of 
this contribution is to be settled by 
agreement, or, in default of an agree- 
ment, by arbitration. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
NEWSPAPER ACT — REGISTRATION 
FOR POSTAGE —*‘** WEST LONDON 
ADVERTISER.” 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is true 
that the Postal Authorities have recently 
refused to register Zhe West London 
Advertiser as a newspaper, and refused 
to transmit many hundred copies of the 
paper throvgh the halfpenny post ; and, 
what is the explanation of this? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): In the 
ease of the publication to which the hon. 
Member refers it was found that, in the 
absence of a sufficient quantity of news 
matter to meet the requirements laid 
down in the Newspaper Act, a portion 
of the Paper had been printed twice 
over. The attempted evasion was, in- 
deed, admitted by the publisher. Under 
these circumstances, the paper was, of 
course, refused registration. 

Mr. FIRTH asked, whether the re- 
fusal applied only to one issue of the 
paper? - 

Mr. RAIKES said, that he had under- 
stood the Question of the hon. Member 
as applying to one particular issue. If 
the requirements of the Newspaper Act 
were complied with in future, the publi- 
cation would, of course, be treated ac- 
cordingly. 


CRIMINAL CASES—INCREASE OF SEN- 
TENCES ON APPEAL. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether there is any practice prevail 
ing in Courts of Quarter Sessions in Eng- 
land to aggravate sentences in appeals in 
criminal cases, as is now being done in 
cases of appeal in Ireland ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnuarp WensteEr) (Isle of Wight) : 
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The Courts of Quarter Sessions in Eng- 
land have power to confirm, reverse or 
modify any sentence of the Court ap- 
pealed from, and exercise any power 
which the Court of First Instance could 
have exercised. Whether this power 
has been exercised in any, and, if so, in 
how many cases, I am unable to say 
without communicating with the Clerks 
of the Peace ; but there cannot properly 
be said to be any practice in the matter, 
as each case must depend upon its spe- 
cial circumstances. 


WAR OFFICE—COURT MARTIAL ON 
MAJOR TEMPLER. 


Coronet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the right hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton, What was the 
action of the Deputy Judge Advocate 
General in connection with the court 
martial of Major Templer ? 

Tuz JUDGE ADVOCATEGENERAL 
(Sir Wirtr1am Marrtorr) (Brighton): I 
have received a letter from the Deputy 
Judge Advocate General, which I will 
read with the permission of the 


House— 
“ April 21, 1888. 


‘A misapprehension exists regarding my 
connection with the prosecution of Major 
Templer, and I think I may fairly ask to have 
it corrected in whatever manner you may think 
proper. I did not initiate, recommend, or in 
any way take part in that prosecution. My 
share in the matter consisted in little more than 
answering a Question as to whether certain 
conduct, if proved, would constitute any, and, 
if so, what, offence under the Army Act. The 
facts are shortly these:—On the 18th of 
January the case was sent to me by the Mili- 
tary Authorities for an opinion. It contained 
statements which appeared to me to show that 
Major Templer had brought himself within the 
penal sections of the Army Act. Of these 
statements some were made by officers, and 
some by persons who, though in a humble 
sphere of life, were not apparently unworthy of 
belief, and who, as far as could be judged, had 
no motive for falsehood in the matter. Upon 
the statements thus submitted to me, and, of 
course, upon the assumption that they could be 
substantiated, I gave an opinion in reply that 
there was, primd facie, a case against Major 
Templer, and I indicated the form of charge 
that would apply. But I added that the evi- 
dence before me wanted strengthening in cer- 
tain important respects, and that the prospect 
of a conviction would be affected by the ability 
or inability of the prosecution to show (even 
assuming the visits to Birmingham to be 
proved) that Major Templer had, in fact, dis- 
closed secrets which it was his duty not to 
disclose. This opinion was sent to the Horse 
Guards on the 2lst of Januar . Further than 
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this it was not my duty to take any step, and I 
took no step whatever. The expediency of 
resorting to a court martial became a question 
for the Military Authorities, and the conduct 
of the case was for the Legal Department of 
the Treasury. Neither rested in the least 
degree with 

“ Yours very truly, 

“J.C. O'Down. 


‘*The Right Hon the Judge Advocate 
“ General.”’ 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
May I ask why the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself did not’ad- 
vise in the matter ? 

Sm WILLIAM MARRIOTT: Be- 
cause it is not the duty of the Judge 
Advocate General to advise in cases of 
courts martial until they are completed, 
and then his duty is to advise whether 
they have been carried on according to 
law; but the same Judge does not 
advise as to how they should be car- 
ried on. 

Mr. CHILDERS: On that arises the 
question why that duty is thrown upon 
the Deputy? I can say that no such 
arrangement existed when I was at the 
War Office. 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT: I can 
explain. There were formerly two De- 
pt‘y Military Judge Advocates, and it 
was their duty to answer such Ques- 
tions. Two years ago the office of one 
of them was abolished ; and, there being 
only one Military Deputy, the Deputy 
Judge Advocate had to take his turn 
with him. The Military Deputy could 
not be present, and the duty fell on Mr. 
O’Dowd. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.): Are the duties different 
which are thrown upon the Legal Deputy 
Judge Advocate and the Military Deputy 
Judge Advocate respectively ? 

Sir WILLIAM MARRIOTT: Yes. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. — THE 
WRIT FOR THE ST. STEPHEN'S 
GREEN DIVISION OF DUBLIN. 


Coronet, WARING (Down, N.): I 
wish to ask the hon. Member for West 
Cavan, When he intends to move fora 
Writ for the election of a Member for the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division of Dublin ? 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to move for the now 
Writ as soon as I get instructions from 
my Chief. 
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THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 
1882—RULE 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE). 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—INCREASE OF 
SENTENCES ON APPEAL. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) rose in his place, and asked for 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the departure from 
the long established practice in Irish 
County Courts by the new system of in- 
creasing sentences in Criminal Vases on 
Appeal, as in the instances of the 
Reverend Mr. M‘Fadden, P.P., Mr. 
Blane, M.P., Mr. Flanagan, Messrs. 
Coffey, Kilmgrtin, and O’Higgins; and, 
also, to the different method of treating 
prisoners convicted of the same offence. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified— 


Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise 
in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen :— 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said the 
question which he wished to bring under 
the notice of the House was really one 
of urgency, seeing that, so far as Ire- 
land was concerned, it involved a new 
system of hearing appeals from convic- 
tions, under the Crimes Act, which had 
never prevailed in England. Certain 
County Court Judges in Ireland, upon 
hearing appeals, had not only confirmed 
the convictions, but increased the sen- 
tences. This was an entirely new de- 
parture, which would not be tolerated 
in England. Questions had been put 
to the Government on the subject, and 
the House was coldly told that there 
was no settled practice one way or the 
other. Surely if the course pursued in 
Ireland was a proper one, and was in 
conformity with the practice in England, 
it was surprising that in a House con- 
taining so many English lawyers, magis- 
trates, and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
no hon. Gentleman would get up to tell 
them of any cases in recent years in 
which the prisoners making an appeal 
for a remission of sentence were answered 
by having the penaity doubled. Although 
he was no lawyer, he had lived lon 
enough in this country, and had watch 
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the progress of affairs with sufficient 
attention, to know that it had never been 
the practice here. He wished to know, 
therefore, how it was that this new “ 
tice had suddenly sprung up in Treland, 
and how it was that within a very few 
days there had been five, six, or seven 
striking examples of this new theory of 
British law in connection with Courts of 
Appeal? Within a very few days—and 
that was why he called it a matter of 
urgency—there had been numerous cases 
of appeal which had been heard by the 
County Court Judges and answered by 
an increase of sentence. He considered 
it was necessary for the House of Com- 
mons and the English public to know 
what was going on in Ireland, and whe- 
ther it was right and Constitutional to 
make a criminal appeal like a game of 
double or quits. f that was to be the 
practice in future, he thought the House 
of Commons shuuld distinctly understand 
it, and the English — have an oppor- 
tunity of saying whether they approved 
of it. The first appeal to which he pro- 
posed to call attention was the case 
of Father M‘Fadden—a model parish 
priest, a philanthropist of the purest 
kind—whose acquaintance he was proud 
to possess, and who was well known to 
many Englishmen. In the poor region 
in which he served as parish priest he 
had been the means of saving more lives 
than even the right hon. Gentleman’s 
system of government had been the 
means of extinguishing. Well, Father 
M‘Fadden made a speech—which he did 
not propose to read—which led to his 
arrest, and after the case was heard by 
the magistrates the rev. gentleman was 
sentonced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. He would not discuss whether 
that sentence was right or wrong. 
Father M‘Fadden appealed to a higher 
court, presided over by that eminent 
lawyer and consistent politician—Dr. 
Webb. Dr. Webb, like other lawyers, 
had changed his opinions. He was not, 
however, going to find fault with the 
learned gentleman for that; it was 
not, perhaps, for the House of Commons 
to bear too heavily upon men who 
changed their opinions ; but when Father 
M‘Fadden was brought before Dr. Webb 
his appeal was answered by increasing 
the sentence from three to six months. 
He was unable to say what induced 
Dr. Webb to think that the original sen- 
tence was not heavy enough. To some 
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extent the bitterness of the sentence 
was mitigated by allowing Father 
M‘Fadden to be treated as a first- 
class misdemeanant; but the punish- 
ment was, nevertheless, increased from 
three months to six. The same Judge 
had before him his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Armagh (Mr. 
Blane). His hon. Friend had been 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
for a speech he had delivered. The 
learned Judge drew a distinction in 
that case. He considered his hon. 
Friend the greater criminal of the two, 
because he did not live in the precise 
region in which the speech was de- 
livered; he was only an Ulster man. 
No doubt, the hon. Gentleman was 
speaking in an Ulster county, and was 
Member for a division of an Ulster 
county, but because the speech was not 
delivered in the actual division he re- 
presented, the learned Judge regarded 
him as a kind of intruder or invader of 
the district, and appeared unable to un- 
derstand what concern an Ulster man 
could have for the well-being of any part 
of Ulster except that which he lived in 
himself. Dr. Webb accordingly in- 
creased the sentence from four months 
to six, with the additional stigma of 
not allowing the hon. Gentleman to be 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant, but 
regarded as an ordinary criminal. His 
hon. Friend was taken away in a third- 
class carriage, and thrust into a common 
gaol. He thought the House would admit 
that these were two remarkable cases. 
He came next to the case of Joha Kil- 
martin, Timothy Coffey, and Thomas 
O’ Higgins, who had been sentenced by 
the magistrates to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour for advocating 
the Plan of Campaign. They appealed 
against the sentence, and the appeal was 
heard in Galway, on Monday, by Re- 
corder Henn. Mr. Henn wound up the 
case very briefly by increasing Ooffey’s 
seatence from six weeks to four months ; 
Kilmartin’s from six weeks to three 
months; and confirmed the judgment in 
O’ Higgins’ case, but relaxed the sentence 
by allowing the prisoner to be treated as 
a first-class misdemeanant. In none of 
these cases was there any new evidence 
whatever. No additional facts were im- 
ported into any of them to alter the 
complexion of the case from the day it 
was brought before tae Minor Court and 
decided there. There was, also, an 
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appeal the other day at Ennis, in the 
case of a man named Flanagan, who 
had been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for having refused to sell 
bread to a Boycotted person. He did 
not propose to enter into that case, nor 
to say whether the sentence was just or 
unjust. He would only make this re- 
mark—that, upon going through the 
case, he could find no evidence or 
suggestion that the prisoner, in his re- 
fusal to sell bread, had been actiag in 
obedience to any kind of organized con- 
spiracy, or in.concert with anybody what- 
ever. Whether rightly or wrongly, he 
seemed to have acted entirely on his own 
motion. Nevertheless, he was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for what 
he did, and the case was heard on appeal 
before Judges Hicks, who went through 
the evidence, and wound up by saying— 
**T will inflict upon you the full term the law 
can inflict, and I sentence you to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour.” 
All these cases had occurred within a few 
days. In the same newspaper in which 
he found a record of these cases, he 
found that the Viceroy had intervened 
by one act of mercy in reference to a 
sentence, but it was only in acase where 
a man had murdered his wife—none of 
your unpardonable political offences. 
Then they had this fact before them—that 
this practice, which he pronounced to be, 
if not absolutely illegal, an entirely new 
system in Ireland, growing up with such 
frightful rapidity that six or seven cases 
had occurred within the last few days. 
He did not believe that the House of 
Commons had appreciated the extent to 
which this practice was carried, and he 
was quite certain that the English 
people knew little or nothing about it. If 
they did know, he was satisfied that the 
judgment of all the intelligent men and 
women in England would declare that 
this was not what was understood by 
the privilege of appeal. ‘t had always 
been thought that a right of appeal was 
given to a prisoner so that the sentence 
might be submitted to a higher tribunal 
in the hope that the punishment might 
be mitigated ; and he ventured to say if 
the English people knew that while 
this was undoubtedly the principle in 
England, minor and obscure Ju 
in freland were allowed to reverse that 
principle, and to make the right of a 
prisoner tu appeal nothing more or less 
than a revolting game of double or quits, 
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they would express a very strong opi- 
nion. Why aid not the Crown appeal, 
and plead that the original sentence 
was too mild, and that justice required 
that it should be made heavier? If the 
Crown never did that, with what right 
and justice could it be urged that it 
should be within the principle and proper 
sphere of Irish County Court Judges 
to double the sentence of magis- 
strates upon prisoners? If this state of 
things were allowed to go on the whole 
spirit of the law would be perverted, and 
a bitterness of the worst kind would be 
aroused in the minds of the Irish people. 
He remembered, a great many years 
ago, hearing the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) denounce a certain change 
which had been made in the practice of 
the country as a gigantic innovation. 
Whether this was a gigantic innovation 
or not, it was a dangerous innovation, and 
one distinctly ap to the a of the 
law. Those who represented the Irish 

eople were anxious to maintain unchal- 
enged the right of a prisoner to appeal. 
At any rate, they had still their right of 
appeal to the House of Commons, and it 
was for the purpose of testing in some 
way the opinion of Parliament, that 
he brought forward the Motion and 
asked the House to mark its objection 
to this new principle, which would not 
merely close the gates of mercy, but 
would open the gates of wanton and 
despotic action. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not see that 
the hon. Member has connected his ob- 
servations with the latter part of his 
Motion, which refers to the different 
methods of treating prisoners convicted 
of the same offence, and does not afford 
sufficiently detinite ground for moving 
the Adjournment of the House. If the 
hon. Gentleman will omit that part and 
confine the Motion to the first part he 
will be more in Order. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I am 
quite prepared to do that, Mr. Speaker. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
( Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy.) 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
sity) said, he would venture to submit 
that the only question raised by the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman which the 
House could for one moment entertain 


Dir, Justin M‘ Carthy 
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was the question whether or not the 
conduct of the Judges in Ireland, in the 
exercise of the jurisdiction recently con- 
ferred upon them, had put in force 
powers which had not been entrusted 
to them. It was in vain to ask the 
House to go into the details of the indi- 
vidual cases referred to by the hon. 
Member, and to ask the House, in the 
utter absence of any reliable material, 
to form an opinion as to whether the 
County Court Judge, in each individual 
case, assuming him to possess the power 
to increase the sentence, had exercised 
that power wisely and justly upon the 
evidence before him. He had ob- 
served in one portion of the speech of 
the hon. Member a suggestion which, 
he thought, afforded a clue that might 
enable the House to understand how the 
question presented itself to his mind: 
The hon. Member said that, to his mind, 
the privilege of appeal was one which a 
convicted — possessed of going to a 
higher tribunal in the hope of having 
his punishment mitigated. {Mr. Justin 
M‘Cartny: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Gentleman said “‘ Hear, hear!” and he 
could quite understand how the question 

resented itself to the mind of the hon. 

ember if he understood the right of 
appeal in that sense. That was not, 
however, what the law understood by 
this right of appeal. The appeal granted 
under the Petty Sessions Act, which was 
incorporated in the Act of last year, was 
not an appeal in the ordinary sense, 
but was in reality a re-hearing. The 
case was re-heard upon evidence, some 
of which might be new. He had no 
means of knowing how much of the evi- 
dence in the cases brought before the 
County Court Judges referred to by the 
hon. Member was new; but he might 
inform the House that the entire evi- 
dence was taken de novo. The case was 
heard, not on an appeal, as the hon. 
Member understood the law, but as a 
re-hearing of the entire case, and it was 
the duty of the County County Judge, 
without regard to the decision originally 
given, to pronounce the sentence which, 
in his opinion, on the evidence before 
him ought to have been originally 
passed. He would remind the House that 
this provision of the Statute regulating 
appeals from summary convictions had 
been incorporated into the Act of last 
year. The hon. Member asked a ques- 
tion which might have some bearing on 
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his own contention—namely, why the 
Crown did not appeal if the sentence 
was considered too light? By the Act 
of 1851 the right of appeal from the Jus- 
tices to the Quarter Sessions was given to 
either party in civil cases, and to the party 
against whom the order should have 
been made in other cases. In the Act 
it was provided that it should be lawful 
for the Court of Quarter Sessions to en- 
tertain the appeal and confirm, vary, or 
reverse the order made by the Judges. 
The Act of last year conferred on the 
County Court Judges the jurisdiction in 
this respect possessed vy Quarter Ses- 
sions, and it was the duty of the County 
Court Judge, upon the evidence brought 
before him, to exercise his discretion in- 
dependently of the sentence which the 
Court below might have pronounced. 
If he was wrong in his law, and if the 
County Court Judge possessed no such 
jurisdiction, there was a very simple 
method in which the question could 
be tested very expeditiously and satis- 
factorily, seeing that it was open to 
any prisoner who had been illegally 
convicted to apply for a writ of habeas 
corpus and have the question tested. 
He had been asked yesterday, and it 
was some satisfaction to him that others 
had been asked the same question with 
the same result, to inform the House 
of the number and the proportion of 
cases in which sentences on appeal 
had been varied in the direction of 
an increase of the penalty. He had 
ventured to point out, and he would do 
so again, that that information could 
only be arrived at by going through the 
records of each Court and carefully ex- 
amining them. Such knowledge did 
not exist at the present moment in the 
mind of any Officer of the Crown. There 
was no person who could be expected to 
possess information on the subject, and 
the information could only be obtained 
by examining the records of each Oourt, 
for the given period. But he could 
state from hisown knowledge that where 
an appeai existed in the nature of a re- 
hearing in civil cases in the Court of 
Appeal, it was a matter of frequent oc- 
currence that what the hon. Member 
called ‘“‘the game of double or quits” 
was played, and that the appellant 
sometimes obtained a more unfavour- 
able decision. An appellant has some- 
times found himself when he came to 
the Court of Appeal in the position of 
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having a decision in his favour on some 
point reversed and a more unfavourable 
decision given. That was so now that 
appeals were re-hearings, but the same 
course could not have been pursued so 
long as the appeal continued to be an 
appeal in the sense understood by ‘the 
hon. Member—namely, an application 
to a Higher Court to have a decision 
varied in favour of the appellant. Once 
they established the principle that the 
appeal was a general re-hearing of the 
case, then an appellant would always 
know that when he went to the Court 
of Appeal he ran the risk of having the 
decision varied adversely to himself. It 
was, as he had said, in the power and 
within the jurisdiction of the County 
Court Judge upon the evidence before 
him on appeal to pronounce the sen- 
tence which the Court below, assuming 
the same evidence to have been before 
it, ought to have pronounced. That 
was the duty of the County Court Judge 
under the Statute, and it was impossible 
for the House to go behind that principle 
and to deal with individual cases without 
proper materials to guide them in dis- 
cussing whether that duty and that dis- 
cretion had been properly performed 
and exercised. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that as he had ventured 
to put a Question to the Home Secre- 
tary en this subject yesterday and to the 
Attorney General to-day, he hoped he 
might be allowed to intervene for a 
few moments in the discussion. It was 
impossible for anyone who had heard 
the Answers of the Home Secretary and 
the Attorney General to come to any 
other conclusion than that neither of 
those learned Gentlemen was able to 
adduce a single instance in which an 
appeal in England to a Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions had increased the sen- 
tence of the Court below. He was 
quite certain that if they could they 
would have done so. He had put 
the same question to persons inside 
and outside the House who had hada 
long experience of Quarter Sessions 
work, and he had received the same 
answer from all of them—namely, that 
in no case in a criminal appeal had the 
sentence of the Court been increased, 
and he was of opinion that no case of 
the kind could be adduced The Court 
of Quarter Sessions in England had the- 
same power as the Solicitor General for 
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Ireland claimed for the County Courts 
in Ireland, but the sentence of the Court 
below in a criminal appeal had never 
been increased. Perhaps the reason 
why sentences were not increased at 
Quarter Sessions was because the law 
did not give the Orown the right 
of appeal. The appeal was only given 
to the accused, and he held, there- 
fore, that it was an appeal given 
in the interest of prisoners who had 
been convicted. He believed that was 
the reason why the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions had never exercised the 
power of increasing sentences. Under 
these circumstances, he thought the 
House ought to scrutinize very carefully 
the practice which had just been inau- 
gurated in Ireland. He was told that 
the practice in Ireland formerly was the 
same as in England, and that no case 
could be adduced of the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions or the County Court Judge 
increasing the sentence until within the 
last few days. But within the Jast few 
days they had found three County 
Court Judges increasing the sentences. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) had alluded to those 
cases, and he (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) did 
not propose to go into them at any 
length. It was, however, an extraor- 
dinary fact that three County Court 
Judges, almost on the same day, should 
for the first time have increased the 
sentences passed by the Court below 
upon certain prisoners. The first case 
mentioned was the Ennis case, where 
three men were prosecuted for refusing 
to supply food to Mrs. Maloney. They 
were sentenced to six weeks’ impri- 
sonment with hard labour by the 
Court below, but the sentences had 
been increased from six weeks to 
three months with hard labour. Now 
everybody knew that the question of 
Boycotting, or refusing to supply pro- 
visions, was a very doubtful matter in 
the Criminal Law. He believed he was 
right in saying that only in a very few 
cases had there been prosecutions of that 
kind under the Coercion Act. He had 
been unable to discover more than three 
cases under that Act, although Boy- 
cotting was a very common thing in 
Ireland. In each of these three cases 
the sentences inflicted were very small, 
not more than four or five weeks’ 
imprisonment without hard labour, 
but in the Ennis case the sentenee 
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was for the first ane’ the full = 
tence given under the Act—namely, 
six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. Yet the evidence was precisely 
the same as that which was given in the 
Court below, and there was no earthly 
reason, as he could perceive, for increas- 
ing the sentence. Next there was the 
ease referred to by the hon. Member of 
Father M‘Fadden and Mr. Blane. Now, 
everybody knew that Father M‘Fadden 
was the most popular man in the North 
of Ireland, and had done more to save 
the lives of the tenantry in that district 
than any other person. It was a most 
serious matter that a man of that cha- 
racter should have his sentence increased 
by the County Court Judge from three 
months to six months. Then there was 
the case of Mr. Blane, who was charged 
with the same offence as Father M‘Fad- 
den. He did not propose to enter into 
the facts of the case, and he only 
alluded to it for the purpose of showing 
that in that case also the sentence was 
increased from four to six months, and 
it was not accompanied by the mitiga- 
tion in Father M‘Fadden’s case, that 
the hon. Member was to be treated as a 
first class misdemeanant. He could not 
understand why the priest should be 
treated differently from a Member of 
Parliament for the same offence. He 
would not, however, pursue that matter, 
because he would be entering upon a 
subject which the Speaker had ruled out 
of Order. This practice of increasing 
the sentences was a serious innovation, 
aud would tend to diminish the confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland in the 
administration of justice by the Oounty 
Court Judges. In the discussion of the 
Coercion Act last year, no mention was 
ever made nor was it ever suggested 
that power ehould be given to the Court 
of Appeal to increase the sentences. As 
had already been pointed out, it had 
always been considered that the appeal 
was in the interests of the prisoner and 
not in the interests of the Crown, and 
although technically the Judge possessed 
the right to do so, it had never been the 
practice in any case he had been able 
to discover to increase the sentence. He 
thought the Government ought to give 
some explanation why this new practice 
had suddenly, at a moment’s notice, 
sprung up in Ireland. It would point 
to the suggestion or suspicion that the 
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new practice was in some manner due to 
a suggestion from headquarters. It was 
hardly possible that three Judges could 
at the same time have come to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to depart 
from the old established practice, with- 
out some such suggestion or hint. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he did not intend to deny that the 
Court to which the appeal was made 
had technically the power of doing what 
had been done in these cases. If it had 
not that technical power there would be 
no necessity to come before the House, 
as the hon. Member for Londonderry 
had done, with a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment; but the men imprisoned would, 
by motion before the aesmead Court, 
take advantage of their rights. He 
believed that the technical power, as 
defined by the Statute, was contained 
in the words which were nearly, though 
not literally, the same in Ireland as in 
England. The Court of Appeal had the 
power— 

‘*To confirm, to reverse, or to modify a 
decision, or to remit the matter to the mugis- 
trate who had made the decision.” 

Then there were words contained later, 
and which provided that the Court to 
which the appeal was made mght exer- 
cise any power which the Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction might have exercised. 
But clearly the intention in allowing 
the appeal was to give the person who 
made the appeal the opportunity of 
having his sentence modified, reversed, 
or confirmed. If there had been any 
intention on the part of the Legislature 
to give to the Crown the power which 
was so often exercised in France, and 
which was part of their ordinary proce- 
dure, there would have been specific 
authority to aggravate and increase the 
sentence, just as there were express 
words allowing the sentence to be modi- 
fied or reversed. The three things which 
were given to the Court of Appeal were 
the power to modify, to reverse, or to 
confirm; and, although in practice it 
might be nécessary that the Court to 
which the appeal was made should pos- 
sess every power which the Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction possessed against 
whose order the appeal was made— 
although it might be necessary that the 
Court should have that technical power, 
it had certainly never been intended 
that it should be exercised for the pur- 
pose of increasing the sentence. Nor 
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had it been so considered in this country. 
He would not take upon himself to say, 
and it would be unwise to say, as he 
had not investigated every case of ap- 
peal, that there had been no case in 
which a sentence might not have been 
increased; but he felt quite sure that 
he was within limit, and would be con- 
firmed by the Law Officers of the Crown, 
when he said that it was almost unknown 
for sentences to be inereased which had 
been passed under summary jurisdiction 
by the Court to which the appeal had 
been made. Sentences had been reduced 
often, confirmed often, modified often, 
and men had been ordered to come up 
for judgment when called upon; but 
the cases in which sentences had been 
increased were so rare that he did not 
happen to know of any. There wasa 
poaneiiy that such power might have 
een exercised ; but all the references 
he had been able to make went the 
other way. It was almost the invariable 
practice, if, indeed, it were not the in- 
variable practice, to make the decision 
on the appeal a decision either in dimi- 
nution of the sentence, or a quashin 
the conviction, or of sending it bac 
to the magistrates, or confirming it. It 
was almost unknown that there should 
have been such an aggravation of the 
sentence as found in the circumstances 
quoted by the hon. Member for London- 
derry. He would take the liberty of 
saying that in the opinion of the people 
with whom he had come in contact in 
this country that, as there had been 
some sentences which had been quashed, 
the Judges of Appeal, who were hostile 
to those appealing, had increased the 
sentences for the purpose of deterring 
men from going to the Court of Appeal 
in order to obtain a modification of 
sentence. He would suggest that if 
that opinion was well founded it was a 
terrible matter; and the mere existence 
of such opinion was a matter which 
the Government ought not to disregard. 
There were many matters connected with 
these appeals which the Nagin public 
were beginning to notice. ey noticed 
that the highest Court of Jurisdiction in 
Ireland had quashed some of the convic- 
tions on the ground that the magistrates 
did not possess the same confidence of 
the Irish people as the ordinary magis- 
trates, because they were exceptionally 
appointed magistrates, giving decisions 
under exceptional circumstances, subject 
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to exceptional influence, and in excep- 
tional relation with the Executive 
authority, acting sometimes in a judicial 
capacity and sometimes in an administra- 
tive capacity. Rightly or wrongly, the 
English people fancied that there was a 
Party tendency in these prosecutions; 
that the Judges did not hold the scales 
of justice fairly—that was to say, that 
those Resident Magistrate Judges were 
looked upon with the greatest favour by 
the Administration themselves—namely, 
the present Castle Government in Ire- 
land, who were more ready to insure a 
Party victory than to deal out even- 
handed justice. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would do him the justice to recog- 
nizethat he had interfered very little 
in matters of controversy between them 
and the Irish Members who sat around 
him. There were, however, some sub- 
jects on which he considered it his duty 
to speak out, and it was because he 
had contended for the even-handed ad- 
ministration of justice in England that 
he felt doubly bound to speak out when 
he arrived at the conclusion that it was 
not justice but prosecution that was 
being meted out to the struggling people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
should not have intervened in the dis- 
cussion if it had not so happened that he 
had gained some experience at Quarter 
Sessions. He thought hon. Members, 
when they complained that no precedent 
was to be found for the increase of a 
sentence where there had been an appeal 
from the conviction in England, had for- 
gotten the extraordinary rarity of appeal 
from a conviction coming to Quarter 
Sessions. He had practised for more 
years than hon. Members might think 
at Quarter Sessions, and he had been 
frequently concerned in appeals against 
orders of affiliation, and in cases of the 

‘conviction of publicans for offences 
against the Licensing Laws; but he did 
not remember a case while he practised 
at Quarter Sessions in which there was 
an appeal from the conviction for theft, 
or in such cases as ordinarily came before 
a magistrate sitting in a Court of First 
Instance. It was, therefore, not remark- 
able that the Law Officer of the Crown 
for Ireland, when challenged, should 
not be able to put his hand on a group 
of cases in which the sentences had been 
increased. [A laugh.] Hon. Members 
laughed as if they knew more upon the 
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subject themselves. It would have sur- 
prised him, and probably would have 
surprised hon. Gentlemen opposite, if 
the Solicitor General for Ireland could 
have put his hand on many cases in 
which there had been an appeal against 
conviction at all, except for the offence 
of permitting drunkenness in licensed 
premises. He thought it was greatly 
to be deplored that the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
should have delivered the speech to 
which the House had just listened. 
There could be no fair reason in his 
judgment for charging the Government 
with any kind of interference. [ Cries 
of “Oh!” ] That was his opinion at 
any rate, and when the hon. Member 
for Northampton said that those who 
sat round him held opposite opinions, 
his (Mr. Darling’s) reply was that hon. 
Members who sat round him held opi- 
nions that were directly opposed to those 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had 
not spoken of the opinion of hoa. Mem- 
bers sitting around him, but he had 
spoken of the English opinion with 
which he had been brought in contact 
outside the House. 

Mr. DARLING said, that he too had 
come in contact with public opinion out- 
side the House, although that opinion 
might by no means have been the same 
as that with which the hon. Member 
came in contact; but, perhaps, he and 
the hon. Member did not meet the 
same people. Certainly, it was not 
to the effect that the Government had 
given itself over to the persecution of 
any class of people, or had manifested 
any spirit of unfairness in carrying out 
the Act of last year. He maintained, ia 
the presence of the Government, that 
hon. Members opposite had too readily 
admitted the state of the law. The right 
hon. Member for Bradford ‘Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and the hon. Member for 
Northampton, who generally interfered 
in matters of law, although sometimes 
without much success—[ Cries of ‘‘Ques- 
tion!’”}—There could be no question 
about that. He thought they had too 
readily admitted that there was no doubt 
about the law in regard to this case. It 
might be true that a case could not be 
found, but it did not prove much to say 
that it was impossible to find convictions 
in any number. For his own part, he 
thought the question was more open to 
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doubt than the right hon. Gentleman 
or the hon. Member for Northampton 
seemed to think. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had quoted words from 
the Act; but the Act he read was the 
English Act. The irish Act 14 & 15 
Viet. c. 19, s. 74, did not use the words 
‘confirm, reverse, or modify,’”’ but the 
words used were ‘‘ confirm, vary, or re- 
verse” the sentence. If hon. Members 
would refer to that section of the Act they 
would notice that towards the end of it 
provision was made for carrying out the 
sentence of the Court, and they would 
see it was arguable that the man to be 
committed to prison in execution of a sen- 
tence was committed upon the conviction 
of a magistrate sitting in a Court of First 
Instance. If that were so, it was a con- 
vietion and order to carry out a particular 
sentence, and the prisoner could not 
possibly be sentenced for a longer 
period than that contained in the origi- 
nal sentence. Under these circumstances 
he was certainly surprised to hear hon. 
Gentlemen opposite admit that techni- 
cally the law gave the County Court 
Judges oe to increase sentences. In- 
stead of hon. Members founding their 
arguments on a legal basis, they pre- 
ferred—and this was the worst of these 
Irish questions—to rely upon arguments 
ad misericordiam. Now, where was the 
grievance? If an Englishman were 
wrongly convicted he appealed to the 
Courts of Law. What were the Courts 
of Law for? What was the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for, unless it existed on 
the assumption that the Courts of First 
Instance and secondary Courts decided 
wrongly sometimes? In England it 
was admitted that they decided wrongly 
honestly. Why should not hon. Gentle- 
men opposite admit the same thing in 
regard to Ireland? If anything had been 
overlooked, if any power had been 
exercised which should not have been 
exercised by law, then Father M‘Fadden 
and the other prisoners had only to go 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ire- 
land and get as good justice as could be 
obtained in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in England. Instead of doing that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said they thought 
the sentence was perfectly justified by 
the law; but they chose to say thet 
the law should not prevail because 
Father M‘Fadden was a philanthropist 
and one of the best men in Ireland. It 
was very unfortunate that everyone who 
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got into trouble in Ireland turned out 
to be a philanthropist, and one of the 
best men in the country. What advan- 
tage was there for arguing upon such a 
basis as that; either the grievance was 
a legal grievance or it was no grievance 
at all? Ifin the Act of Parliament the 
word “vary”? meant to have the right 
to increase the sentence, it was no griev- 
ance that that had not been done for- 
merly, but had been done now. He did 
not suppose that persons in Ireland— 
rev. gentlemen of a philanthropic turn 
of mind, who committed crime, and 
were sentenced to three months’ im- 

risonment, would be at all deterred 

ecause the sentence was increased to 
six months. Their grievance was a 
legal one, or no grievance at all, and, 
after all, it would much better be- 
come them to take their appeal to a 
Higher Court than for their friends to 
come to the House of Commons, and 
speak of them as philanthropists, who 
had been put into third-class carriages 
like pickpockets, as though no respect- 
able people ever travelled in that way. 
If they had any grievance known to the 
law, it was better that they should bring 
it before a Higher Court, and have it re- 
dressed. If they could not do that, not- 
withstanding the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, the English 
people would come to the conclusion that 
Trish grievances were, like Irish action, 
outside the law, and because they were 
outside the law the English people 
would not sympathize with them. 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down has shown that 
he entirely misapprehends the grounds 
on which this complaint is made. He 
has said—and no doubt it is a conception 
he has derived from Quarter Sessions, at 
which he told us he has ge 8 
practised—that either there is a legal 
griévance, or there is no grievance at all. 
That is not the complaint at all, nor do 
I think that that is the view the people 
of England will take of this question. 
I will not say whether the proceedings 
of the Court are legal or not. It is not 
necessary to determine that question 
here. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
has expressed a confident opinion that 
that is the true interpretation of the 
Statute. I think there might be good 
ground for raising such a doubt as that 
which the hon. and learned Member who 
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has just spoken raised. But for this 
purpose that does not enter into the 

uestion. We are willing to assume 
that this jurisdiction exists in the Court, 
and may be assumed to exist in a 
similar Court in England. We know 
that there area great number of unused 
powers in the law of England—rusty 
weapons of brutal tyranny, which, if 
they were brought out and used against 
the English people, the English people 
would not tolerate for one moment that 
they should be employed either by the 
Courts, or that the Executive Govern- 
ment should allow them to be carried 
out. There are many such powers as 
these; they undoubtedly exist, and the 
employment of unusual powers for the 
purpose of turning the Criminal Law 
into an engine of brutal and ferocious 
oppression, however legal it may be, is 
unconstitutional. The meaning of the 
word “unconstitutional” is this—that 
it is an unusual and unexampled use of 
a power that cannot be defined as being 
technically illegal. Thatis what uncon- 
stitutional action means. Unconstitu- 
tional action may be taken by the highest 
power in the Realm if powers that can- 
not be legally disputed are used in a 
manner that has passed into disuetude. 
That would be unconstitutional action on 
the part of the Crown. There might, I 
imagine, be unconstitutional action on 
the part of Parliament if it were to 
assume its powers and privileges that it 
was not in the habit of assuming. 
There might even be unconstitutional 
action on the part of the Courts, if, in 
the exercise of unusual powers, they 
used them in a manner in which they 
were never used before; and over that 
unconstitutional action of the Courts 
there would remain the power of the 
Minister to advise the Crown to remit 
sentences of that character. I venture 
to say that if any Quarter Sessions in 
England had used their power in a 
manner in which it had never been used 
before for the purpose of cruelly oppres- 
sing the subject, there isno Home Secre- 
tary in England who would not have 
remitted that sentence, and no House of 
Commons that would not, if necessary, 
have made him do it, if he refused. 
Why, Sir, over and over again the Exe- 
cutive Government in England, by the 
power of the Home Secretary, has re- 
strained the action of magistrates and of 
Courts where it was thought their 
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practice was falling into a system that 
was injurious to iety and to the 
community. I may be forgiven if I 
refer to a class of cases with which I 
was myself connected as Home Sec- 
retary. I found that magistrates, no 
doubt from not having sufficiently con- 
sidered the matter, were sending chil- 
dren of tender age to prison by scores. 
I found to my horror and surprise that 
many children of eight were being sent 
to gaol, and were confined to a solitary 
cell. Well, what did Ido? I remitted 
the sentences, and the practice soon dis- 
appeared without any change in the law 
by the action of the Executive, and a 
practice which everybody recognized as 
—— to the community was practi- 
cally restrained. I believe that at the 
Home Office the rule still continues, that 
no sentence of imprisonment on a child 
under 12 shall be carried out without 
being reported personally to the Home 
Secretary, and brought under his notice. 
Therefore I say it is perfectly idle now 
for the Executive to plead ignorance of, 
or that it has no connection with the in- 
troduction of these novel practices in the 
law. Itis their business to take cog- 
nizance of them. It is for that very 
reason that they are armed with the 
power which the Crown has over sen- 
tences of this character, and they cannot 
refuse the responsibility which for that 
very reason attachestothem. No Home 
Secretary can be allowed to say he did 
not know of any practices of un- 
exampled severity being introduced into 
the Criminal Law, and would not use 
the prerogative of the Crown placed in 
his hands to restrain their exercise. 
That is the view that we take of this 
matter, quite apart from the technical 
right of the Court to carry out these 
sentences. Can anybody doubt what 
the facts are? As to what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last 
said about the rareness of appeals at 
Quarter Sessions, that is contrary to 
my experience, gained, not at Quarter 
Sessions, but at the Home Office. Cer- 
tainly at the Home Office I became 
constantly acquainted with appeals in 
criminal cases, carried from the magis- 
trates to the Courts of Quarter Sessions. 
I particularly remember cases connected 
with convictions under the Game Laws. 
Does anybody believe that when you 
find the Law Officers on the Front 
Bench opposite getting up one after 
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another, and saying they do not know— 
they cannot be certain without having 
Returns prepared—do you believe that 
if such a case were known by anybody, 
the Attorney General would have known 
it, or, if not, would at least have been 
able to find it out by to-day? Do you 
suppose that the Solicitor General is so 
ignorant of the practice of his profession 
as not to be acquainted with such cases 
if they really existed? The truth is, 
that magistrates and Quarter Sessions 
in England would have been ashamed 
of such transactions. To suppose that 
you can introduce a novel practice of 
this sort without violating all the rules 
that ought to regulate the administra- 
tion of criminal justice is a proposition 
which cannot be sustained. Then what 
is the conclusion? That you are intro- 
ducing into Ireland, to whom you pro- 
mised equal treatment, an exceptional 
system of cruel brutality in the adminis- 
tration of justice which has no paragon 
and no example in English practice. 
This question of appeal comes to us in a 
rather suspicious garb from the hands of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
began this policy of appeal by an act of 
deliberate bad faith with this House. 
He made a solemn pledge that he would 
give an appeal inevery case. The pledge 
that he gave —he gave it personally 
to myself, and therefore, I recollect it— 
he broke. Sentences under the Coercion 
“ct began to be passed in Ireland, 
ad in some instances, in order to obtain 
a right of appeal, the accused persons 
asked that their sentences might be in- 
creased so that an appeal should be 
allowed. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary soon afterwards made 
a speech at Birmingham which contained 
very significant hints that it would be 
extremely convenient if sentences were 
of such a character as not to admit of an 
appeal. It was a curious circumstance 
—I do nut say there was any connection 
between thetwothings— but immediately 
the sentences conformed to the Birming- 
ham speech, and we have seen how the 
appeals have been worked in Ireland. 
There were some Judges, of course, who 
were more merciful than others. That 
will always happen. Appeals were 
taken to Judges who were in the habit 
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of remitting or lowering the sentences. 
But you can quite conceive that it would 
be a convenient thing to make people 
afraid of appeals, even in cases where 
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appeals were to be given; and what 
could be more convenient than to intro- 
duce a new practice into your criminal 
procedure? To tell a man who wished 
to appeal that if he appealed he would 
very likely get his sentence doubled 
would deter him from appealing, because 
it would depend very likely on the person 
before whom he was brought as to 
whether the sentence was diminished by 
one-half or doubled. There was every 
probability that a practice of that kind 
would be a very wholesome deterrent 
againstany man daring to appeal against 
a sentence imposed on him in Ireland. 
In such a state of things, do you believe 
that the Irish people are likely to have 
confidence in the administration of your 
law? I say they will not, and they 
ought not. It is an administration of 
the law which is contrary to all the prin- 
ciples and sentiments which are known 
to the humanity of the law as it is prac- 
tised in England. I say you are doing, 
by conduct of this character, everything 
you possibly can to shake the belief in 
the administration of the law both in 
Ireland and in England, and all you can 
do to prevent the restoration of that 
peace and order of which you are con- 
stantly talking, but which, it seems to 
me, your system of administration is 
undermining and destroying for ever. I 
am endeavouring to explain to the hon. 
and learned Member for Deptford (Mr. 
Darling) that the question is a very 
different one from the technical and 
Quarter Sessions view. It is a question 
which touches much higher principles 
than that; it touches the belief in the 
justice, the humanity, and the equality 
of the administration of the law as it is 
dealt out to the Irish people and to the 
English people. It is because we think 
that this practice which is carried out in 
Ireland is wholly alien and repugnant 
to the sentiments which are entertained 
in this country, that we protest against 
its being applied to Ireland as an addi- 
tional instance of the inequality of the 
treatment which you mete out there. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I am one of the admirers of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) who have 
watched with considerable regret his 
decline and fall ever since the unhappy 
day when, at a moment’s notice, he 
changed the opinions of a lifetime. I 
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noticed with regret—I have long noticed 
with regret—that he has thought fit, in 
adopting the opinions of his new allies, 
also to adopt their morality. I noticed 
with further regret, in the speech he has 
just delivered, that he has not only 
adopted their morality, but also their 
style. I never heard a happier, a more 
felicitous, a more perfect imitation of the 
style of United Ireland than that which I 
have heard in certain parts of the speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
just thought fit to deliver to the House. 

he right hon. Gentleman has thought 
fit to repeat an accusation which has 
been a thousand times refuted. I shall 
not think of occupying the time of the 
House with any subject so absolutely 
irrelevant to the question before us. 
But I must say a word, not in defence 
of myself, but in defence of those other 
individuals whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man has coupled with me in his violent 
and unscrupulous attack—{ Sir Wiru1aM 
Harcourt dissented }|—yes, in his vio- 
lent and unscrupulous attack. The 
right hon. Gentleman has insinuated, 
and nmidre than insinuated—following in 
this the unfortunate example of the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits near him on the 
Front Opposition Bench—the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre)—that 
the action of the County Court Judges 
in Ireland is, in some obscure and insi- 
dious way, receiving inspiration from 
Dublin Castle. That insinuation is a 
oul libel upon an honourable, an able, 
a learned, and a most independent class 
of men. On the Bench opposite me, I 
see more than one right hon. Gentleman 
who has held the Office of Irish Chief 
Secretary. I see one right hon. Gentle- 
man, at least, who has given public testi- 
mony to the independence of County 
Court Judges in Ireland. Will one of 
those right hon. Gentlemen get up and 
say that, since they left Office, men whom 
they were proud to defend when they 
were in Office have sunk to the level 
which was suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman? County Court Judges in 
Ireland are absolutely and in every pos- 
sible respect now, as they have always 
been, independent of the Government of 
Ireland. Their independence and their 
learning have been recognized by suc- 
cessive Chief Secretaries belonging to 
different Parties in the State, and I re- 
ject, as a foul libel and aspersion on 
their character, the insinuations which 
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have just been made by two right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench. Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down made some 
allusion to the legal aspect of this ques- 
tion. I have noticed that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not always fortunate in 
his legal allusions. He talked of the 
increase of sentences, or the power 
rather under which the County Oourt 
Judges have increased the sentences, as 
being the use of a rusty and disused 
weapon. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not say so. I said there were many 
rusty, disused weapons in the English 
law; but I did not say that this was 
one. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Under those 
circumstances, I think, if Mr. Speaker 
had seen that the right hon. Gentleman 
was straying so far from the point as to 
be so totally and absolutely irrelevant, 
he would have called him to Order. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
that this power was a rusty and disused 
weapon, in what connection did he use 
the epithet? What relevance had it to 
the question? I now accept the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman as 
indicating that the use of this power is 
the use of a weapon which is not rusty, 
but which is still bright. You reject the 
first alternative; allow me to pin you to 
the second. This is a power which the 
right hon. Gentleman frankly admits 
has been given to County Court Judges, 
or, rather, to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I said 
1 was ready, for the purpose of the pre- 
sent argument, to assume it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to admit it. 
It was specifically admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits near him, and 
I think it would be well that they should 
come to an agreement on their law, as 
they have with regard to the line of 
attack which they have adopted on this 
question. This power, as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself owns, has been given 
to the Judges by Statutes which are in 
no sense antiquated. The Statute in 
England under which this power is 
given dates no further back than 1879; 
it is not more than 10 years old, and the 
powers given under it have been given in 
language so specific and so precise that 
it is perfectly impossible to suppose for 
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a moment that the Legislature was not | House, without any knowledge of the 
cognizant of what it was doing when it | facts, so far as we know, wishes to and 
gave these powers to the County Court | pronounces this censure on the Judges in 

udges. But allow me to point out | this particularcase, he mightrecollect that 
that there is a difference between an | he speaks, not from his own character, 
appeal given in Ireland and an appeal but from his position he speaks with 
given in England. In England appeal | some authority in this House, and that 
is given to a tribunal not necessarily he is setting an extremely bad example. 
learned in the law. It is from magis- | If it be true, as is not denied by any 
trates not learned in the law to a tri-| lawyer in the House, that the County 





bunal which is not learned in the law. 
In Ireland the case is different under 
the Crimes Act, because the Legislature 
has rightly decided that that appeal shall 
not lie to Quarter Sessions generally, 
or to any tribunal composed of laymen, 
but that it shall be tried solely by com- 
petent lawyers, who, by virtue of their 
office, are absolutely independent of the 
Executive in any shape or form. The 
right hon. Gentleman has thought fit to 
describe the action of a learned Judge 
as “brutal, savage, and furiously op- 

ressive,” and as ‘‘ cruelly oppressive.” 
n my opinion, this House is never 
worse occupied than when it is attempt- 
ing to act the part of a Court of Law. 
It never, in my opinion, is making a 
worse use of the vast powers entrusted 
to it, than when it attempts to discuss, 
without the evidence or the safeguards 
attached to a Court of Law, the sen- 
tences passed by the Judges of the 
Courts of Law, and surely the abuse of 
that power was never grosser than in 
the case of a man who has held the 
Office of Home Secretary, and who 
describes, so far as I know, without 
any knowledge of the facts of the case, 
without any examination of witnesses, 
or any documents before him to enable 
him to judge of the case—who describes 
the action of a competent, independent, 
and learned lawyer, as being “ savage, 
brutal, and furiously oppressive.” I 
shall not imitatethe action of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; I will only say, so far 
as Iam cognizant of the case, of the 
circumstances in which the offence was 
committed, and the character of the 
offence, and the character of the action 
of those who committed it, that I abso- 
lutely and totally differ from the con- 
clusion to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has arrived. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has larger 
means of information on this subject 
than I have; but I think that before 
he, acting as a Court of Appeal in this 





Court Judges in Ireland have thrown 
upon them a statutory obligation to re- 
hear cases; if they find themselves 
dealing with cases about which a vast 
amount of political and Party excite- 
ment has been aroused in Ireland, and 
has been attempted to be aroused in 
England ; if they find that the Court of 
First Instance, whose decision they have 
got to revise, consists of gentlemen who 
have been subject to the most violent 
and monstrous attacks, not only in their 
own country, not only in their own 
Press, but in England, by English 
politicians, and by English newspapers ; 
if they find themselves, in these cireum- 
stances, obliged to re-hear the cases of 
men who have committed offences of the 
gravest kind, are we to refuse them the 
power—when we compel them to re- 
hear the cases—can we say that they 
are doing any more than their duty if 
they modify the sentences in certain 
cases and increase those that have been 
given? So far as I can understand the 
duties which are imposed upon those 
Judges, they would be absolutely fail- 
ing in the obligation imposed upon 
them if they did not approach the con- 
sideration of these important cases with 
minds perfectly unbiassed by the deci- 
sion in the Court below; they would be 
failing in their duty if they did not 
devote themselves simply to the evidence 
brought before them, and if they did 
not pass sentences on the offenders pro- 
portionate to the offence committed. It 
is not only for this reason; it is also 
because I think that this House is 
entering upon a most dangerous course 
in erecting itself, under the impartial 
presidency of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, into a Court of Appeal for 
revising sentences passed by perfectly 
competent Judges, not only upon that, 
but upon the particular ground that 
those Judges would have been failin 

in their duty if they had not approach 

these cases with perfectly open minds, 
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that I ask the House to reject unequi- 
vocally, and by a large majority, the 
Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I quite agree 
with those who may hold that we ought 
to.do anything rather than desire that 
the time of this House should be occupied 
in considering the proceedings of Courts 
of Justice in an adverse or critical sense. 
This may be an evil, but there are 
greater evils, and one greater evil is 
when the proceedings of Courts of Justice 
are conducted notin the spirit of justice 
but in a spirit requiring the exercise of 
the high functions of this House as a 
Grand Court and inquest of the nation, 
before whom every man’s grievance may 
be brought, and where no man’s griev- 
ance is to be sent away unheard. We 
have had the advantage of the interven- 
tion in this debate of the hon. and 
learned Member for Deptford (Mr. 
Darling), who informed us, in the first 
place, that it was no wonder that ex- 
amples of the aggravation or enlarge- 
ment of criminal sentences were not to 
be had in England, because there were 
no such appeals. 

Mr. DARLING: I did not say there 
were no such appeals. I said they were 
very rare, and so rare that I could not 
recollect one. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I believe 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that he practised largely before Quarter 
Sessions, that he had superior knowledge 
in these cases, that he was well informed 
as to the practice before Quarter Sessions, 
and that there were no such appeals 
within his knowledge. There are Quar- 
ter Sessions all over the country, and, 
as is well known, especially in some 
districts, there are cases under the Game 
Laws which come befure Quarter Ses- 
sions. Then it is most extraordinary, if 
the hon. and learned Member thinks 
that there are cases of such appeals, 
although rare, and if we have the posi- 
tive testimony of my right hon. Friend 
who was connected with such appeals as 
Home Secretary, that, if such appeals 
exist, there cannot be produced, by the 
whole wisdom and knowledge of Gentle- 
men opposite, one single case in which 
the Court of Quarter Sessions has en- 
larged the sentences of the Court below. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
says, as a lawyer, he feels extremely 
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question, proceedsd to give us some 
ey of law, and his principle of 
aw was that either in this case there is 
a legal grievance or there is no grievance 
at all. How am I to interpret those 
words? Isthe hon. and learned Gentle- 
man prepared to pledge himself to that 
principle. Courts have a discretionury 
power in certain cases to inflict a mini- 
mum penalty, which is a very small term 
of imprisonment, or a maximum penalty, 
which is very large, and where a Court 
has exercised its undoubted power to 
inflict maximum penalties in ali cases, 
according to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, with his legal knowledge and 
from the high position in which he looks 
down upon the ignorance of us laymen, 
there can be no grievance at all. The 
question we have to argue is quite 
serious enough without arguing that 
point. When no instance can be pro- 
duced by the united ingenuity and know- 
ledge of the whole Party opposite and 
the Law Officers of the Crown, when no 
single instance in the wide range of 
judicial practice isdeduced from England 
or Scotland of the enlargement of crimi- 
nal sentences on appeal, are you, who 
say you are advocates of equality of law 
and equality of right as well as of 
equality of administration between Eng- 
land and Ireland, prepared to stand up 
in your places and defend this remark- 
able practice, which, for the first time 
within our knowledge, has been intro- 
duced? ‘The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land says that these are cases of re-hear- 
ing; but is not an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions a re-hearing? |Mr. Mappen 
assented.}] Yes, it is. Therefore the 
powers of « Court of Appeal in England 
are as wide as the powers of a Court of 
Appeal in Ireland. The practice of the 
Courts of Appeal in England has been 
uniform and under no consideration to 
enlarge thecriminal sentences of the Court 
below ; but in Ireland, in the relations in 
which we stand to her, and when you are 
agreed in saying that the proper mode 
of governing Ireland is not to give her 
a Legislature of her ow. for the manage- 
ment of her internal affairs, but to 
govern her from Westminster so equit- 
ably and mildly and generously and 
equally that she shall have no reason to 
complain—it is now in this matter of 
criminal justice that you introduce this 
violent and odious inequality without 
one single instance from the whole of 
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your knowledge of British practice to 
support it. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland says—‘‘ You are acting in the 
absence of knowledge of what took place 
in these cases; there may have been 
new evidence.” Is there any new evi- 
dence? If there had been new evidence 
he would have known it. He did not 
assert it, because he could not assert it. 
Had there been, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland would have told us, and 
therefore we conclude that there is no 
evidence in the case, and the suggestion 
that there might have been new evidence 
is an idle and empty pretext, with no 
bearing whatever upon the subject. 
The hon. Member who moved this 
Motion did so in terms of singular 
moderation, and I, for my part, should 
be very glad if we could look to the 
enormously important principle which 
is involved in this question rather than 
upon the question whether the particular 
exercise of the discretion was in each 
case justly and well exercised ; but when 
we are told by the Irish Solicitor General 
that we have not got the evidence before 
us, we reply, if it isin his power to do 
so, let him place that evidence before 
us. And when the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland says he shall be glad to place 
before us a full account of the proceed- 
ings in the case of Mr. Blunt, let us 
encourage the Government to take that 
course, and let them place before us that 
evidence which will remove the ground 
of complaint. The Solicitor General for 
Ireland quoted the Act under which this 
power is exercised in Ireland. He 
quoted very fairly from that Act the 
provision which gives the power of 
appeal exclusively to that party to the 
issue on whom the sentence has been 
passed. Is there no light thrown upon 
the intention of Parliament by the pro- 
vision of that enactment; does not the 
exclusive grant of the power of appeal 
to the person on whom sentence has been 
passed clearly show that it was a power 
of appeal intended to be exercised in 
favour of that party, and to be exercised, 
of course, in the maintenance of justice, 
but in favour of that party if justice had 
miscarried, and not exercised in the 
aggravation of that sentence? When 
Parliament granted this power, if it was 
intended that there should be a practice 
of enlarging these criminal sentences, is 
it not plain that the power of appeal, as 
it was where the parties stand on an 
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equality, would have been given like- 
wise to the Crown? The right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
been criticizing, as he generally does, 
the morality of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court). Morality is the text of almost 
every sermon delivered by the right hon. 
Gentleman in this House, and he has 
taken upon himself, almost since his 
official infancy began, the business of 
teaching morality to those who were 
here long before he was. His assump- 
tion may be very graceful and appro- 
a but I wish tosee how it is applied. 

esays we have adopted a new morality, 
and evidently, in his sense, a debased 
morality which we have borrowed more 
or less from the Nationalist Members 
representing Ireland. Well, Iask what 
kind of morality is that which treats the 
maintenance and breach of faith as 
matters of such indifference as to require 
no reference in this House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said it was 
irrelevant to a question of this kind—a 
question which has been disoussed ad 
nauseam. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As far as 
my memory serves me, tho right hon. 
Gentleman did not speak of it as irrele- 
vant to this question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg pardon; 
I went so far as to accuse the right hon. 
Gentleman of being out of Order in 
introducing it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: AsI un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman he 
did not say that, and if he did I humbly 
contest the question, with regard to 
my right hon. Friend’s reference to a 
breach of faith in respect of the power 
of appeal in Ireland; and I say that in 
discussing that question it cannot be 
doubted that we have the right, and are 
bound to allude to the history of this 
right of appeal. My right hon. Friend 
charged the Chief Secretary—and has 
rightly charged him—with a breach of 
faith. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise to 
Order, Mr. Speaker. I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether it is relevant to the Motion 
before the House to discuss the action 
taken by the Government in connection 
with the Bill passed last Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is 
raised as to whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has observed 
some promise which he made on tlhe 
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subject of appeal, and therefore the allu- 
sion which has been made seems to me 
to be relevant to the subject now before 
the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The sub- 
ject, I know, is disagreeable. I leave 
it to the right hon. Gentleman’s own re- 
flections. But I am compelled, in con- 
sidering the use made of the power of 
appeal on this occasion and under this 
Statute, to refer to the history of this 
power. Now, it has been set up that 
there is to be a re-hearing, quite irre- 
spective of the position of the party sen- 
tenced by the Court below. I ask whe- 
ther there is the smallest doubt—at any 
rate in this House, and in this particular 
case—that the power of appeal which has 
been given was given entirely in the 
interest of the person who received the 
sentence? It was asked in his behalf, 
and it was given as a concession to him, 
and it is stamped upon it that Parlia- 
ment” intended it to be given to him, 
whereas it has now been wantonly and 
cruelly used against him. The promise 
was given as my right hon. Friend has 
stated, without exception; when the 
power was conferred, it was given with 
exception, and we claim that the reser- 
vation put upon that promise was a 
breach of faith with this House. The 
right hon. Gentleman thinks, forsooth, 
that that is irrelevant to the question 
before the House; but it is a vital and 
essential point when we are considering 
this power of appeal. Well, Sir, the 
power was given with exception. And 
what do we find? We find in Ireland 
that the first attempt was made to evade 
and nullify this power of appeal by ac- 
cumulated sentences—a trick of the 
meanest character—the dishonour and 
discredit of which 1 will not attempt 
to divide between the Government 
and the authorities in Ireland, for I 
know not how to divide it; but I 
say, in looking at the transaction, 
that anything more mean and miser- 
able, more worthy of the contempt of 
every honest man; nay, of almost 
every dishonest man who would not have 
descended to such a trick as that—can- 
not be conceived. That power was given 
as I have described, and when it is 
exercised two sentences are passed to- 
gether of one month each, so that the 
person shall be imprisoned for two 
months, and yet not have the right of 
appeal. This is irrelevant in the opinion 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. Sir, it is 

art of the melancholy history of this 
Btatute and of its administration, and of 
what has been done since. I admit 
frankly that I do not desire the inter- 
vention of this House in matters such as 
these; but this intervention, unfortu- 
nately, in such Aets, and in the adminis- 
tration of the law carried on as it is 
now in Ireland, has become a matter 
of necessity. The cumulative sentence 
passed in order to invalidate and nullify 
the right of appeal was made the sub- 
ject of spe ial notice in this House, and 
I rejoice o say that it has not been 
made in vain. The Government saw 
that this method of procedure, at all 
events, would not do, so another has 
been devised, I do not say by the County 
Court Judge —I am persuaded that the 
great body of those gentlemen are fair- 
minded, impartial, and independent— 
I do not say by whom ; but I say, trans- 
lating this into English, the meaning is 
that the Government say, first of all, 
we promise you appeal, then, without 
right or title, we restrain the promise 
we have given; when the power is 
passed in its limited form we endeavour 
to escape from and invalidate it by 
the accumulation of sentences; we have 
drawn down public indignation against 
that practice ; but our resources are not 
yet exhausted, for we possess another 
power—namely, the power of enlarging 
sentences in Courts of Law, which will 
make you think twice and think thrice 
before you resort to the use of this 
power in future. Myright hon. Friend, 
accorcing to the Chief Secretary, com- 
plained of this as a disused power. Sir, 
he never complained of it as a disued 
power ; he complained of it as a power 
which has never been used at all, and 
one which has now for the first time 
come into action. But I think that the 
effect of this intervention of the hon. 
Member for Derry (Mr. M‘Carthy), and 
the public attention which will be given 
to this practice in consequence of the 
present discussion, or in consequence of 
future discussion, will be this—that the 
hon. Member for Derry has, I believe, 
struck a death blow at this probably 
not illegal, but this outrageous action— 
outrageous in defiance of practice, of 
policy, and precedent, and totally im- 
possible in England or in Scotland, but 
good enough, you think, for Ireland, so 
long as the people of England are dis- 
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to tolerate it. Had we received 
information that the practice prevailed 
in this country, I quite admit that the 
basis upon which we proceed would 
have been entirely altered; but there 
has been a total failure to produce any- 
thing of the kind. The Attorney Gene- 
ral is going to speak. He said to-night 
there is no practice established one way 
or the other. If there is no practice 
one way or the other, it must mean that 
there are cases both ways. But has he 
a case in which the Quarter Sessions in 
this country have enlarged a criminal 
sentence on appeal? If he has not, if 
there is’no such case, I say there is an 
established practice. Until it can be 
shown that the practice varies, that it is 
in this direction at one time and in that 
direction at another time, the practice 
is established. The practice is that 
there is no such power exercised in 
England; and, there being no such 
power exercised in England, it ought 
not to be exercised in Ireland, unless, 
indeed, you wish to exhibit what Mr. 
Disraeli used to call ‘‘an organized 
hypocrisy ’—a pretence that anything 
in the nature of equality of right or 
treatment is to be accorded to the people 
of the Sister Isle. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuaRD WeEsstTER) (Isle of Wight) : Mr. 
Speaker, I am not sorry that the speech 
to which we have just listened has been 
delivered in this House, but I confess it 
is very difficult for anybody to control his 
language when he has to reply to such 
a speech, in which, as I will show, in- 
nuendo, accusation, and insinuation has 
been hurled without foundation against 
everybody who is responsible for the 
government of Ireland and for the 
administration of law and justice in 
that country. There have been three 
or four very serious charges made— 
three or four charges so serious that the 
right hon. Gentleman has thought fit to 
sum them up by characterizing the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter as nothing better than 
organized hypocrisy. Let us consider 
for a few minutes whether there is a 
shadow of foundation for the suggestion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman—a 
suggestion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man is not now entitled to withdraw. 
I take up those charges, and, al- 
though I cannot approach, and never 
shall be able to approach, the right hon. 





Gentleman in power of language, I 
venture, in my poor way, to throw back 
those charges upon him, and to sa 
there is no foundation for them. 
charge which he introduced for the first 
time, and which, from one point of view, 
may be regarded as the most serious he 
has made, is the charge connected with 
the fact that cumulative sentences have 
been inflicted. It is suggested that 
a sentence was passed for one month 
and another sentence for another month, 
and that this has been done with a 
view of depriving the person sentenced 
of the right of appeal; and the right 
hon. Gentleman has thought fit to say 
in this House, with all the responsi- 
bility of his years and experience, 
that this is ‘‘a trick of the meanest 
order ’’—[ Cheers |—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) cheers—and 
that every honest, and even every dis- 
honest, man would have contempt for 


it. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Almost 
every dishonest man. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER: Almost 
every dishonest man: I will accept the 
correction. What dees the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) think of that statement? In 
this House not many weeks ago—I can 
scarcely think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian has for- 
gotten the fact—we produced chapter 
and verse to show that on more than 
one occasion, under the Crimes Act of 
1882, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division, 
being then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
exactly the same course was taken as 
that to which the right hon. Gentleman 
refers. Is the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
an honest man or a dishonest man? 
I did not notice he cheered when we 
heard the vociferous cheers from tho 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The fact is this 
—if I may have the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian—[ Mr. Giapstons was con- 
versing with Sir Gzorcze TreveLyan |— 
I am entitled to it—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
obliged to attend to the charge. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
fact is, it is only by imputing the basest 
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and meanest motives without founda- 
tion that the right hon. Gentleman is in 
a position to make charges against us. 
I am not one of those who care to look 
back on the past and simply talk about 
change of mind, but I say that when 
a Gentleman in the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian seeks from his great height to 
wither with contempt everybody, espe- 
cially a lawyer, who has thought fit to 
urge his opinion from this side of the 
House—when the right hon. Gentleman 
ventures to make accusations against 
men who regard their honour and their 
conduct as conscientiously as he does 
his, he should at least be careful, lest 
his Government, the Government of 
which he was the head, lest his Irish 
Secretary has been guilty of the same 
mean and contemptible conduct with 
which he charges us. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member forthe Bridgeton 
Division will not misunderstand me. I 
impute no such motives to him. I am per- 
fectly certain he would have scorned and 
repudiated the suggestion that he had 
winked at, or been a party to, orconnived 
at, any judgment being given by a Judge 
in Ireland for the purpose of depriving 
any person of a right of appeal which 
he would otherwise possess. But with 
regard to this charge, I say again—it 
may be very convenient for the right 
hon. Gentleman to hold a conversation— 
— GLADSTONE was conversing with Sir 

EORGE TREVELYAN |—but it cannot be 
necessary that there should be so much 
conversation—with regard to this charge 
I say, and I will repeat it later on, that 
there is not a shadow of suggestion that 
either the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland or any Mem- 
ber of the Government moved hand or 
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is singular to find him returning to a 
charge which has been proved on two 
pee occasions to be unfounded. 

he right hon. Gentleman said the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
guilty of a breach of faith—that he 

roke the pledge he gave as to the right 
of appeal when the Crimes Bill was be- 
fore the House. I believe I know as 
much about the passing of the Crimes 
Act as any Member of the House, and I 
say—-I have said it before —there is not 
the slightest foundation for the charge 
of breach of faith —[ Cries of “Oh, 
oh!’’}—accusations, at any rate, in 
Courts of Justice are not estabiished by 
cries of ‘‘Oh!” But we do not regard 
the House of Commons for this purpose 
as a Court of Justice—in fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian has admitted as much; he con- 
siders it a place where every grievance 
may be aired. Now, what is this par- 
ticular grievance? Larly in the discus- 
sion on the Crimes Bill the question of 
appeal arose, and the question then came 
up whether there should be special pro- 
visions as to appeal inserted in the Bill, 
or whether the ordinary law of Ireland 
in regard to appeal should be applied. I 
assert, and I can prove it by Hansard, 
that what was stated was this—that there 
should be given the appeal which is now 
in the Bill—[ Cries of ‘‘ No!” |—well, I 
am perfectly willing to be answered. But 
let the House observe that this has 
nothing to do with the special case 
before the House to-night. No one 
pretends to say, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian does 
not suggest, there was any pledge that 
there should be any other than a re- 
hearing. I assert that the law appli- 
cable to cases of re-hearing is perfectly 


foot, or interfered directly or indirectly ; well-known. It was enunciated by Mr. 
with the action of the persons who in- | Justice Blackburn many years ago in a 
flicted these sentences. On the contrary, | well-known case ; it was law at the time 
in the speech made in the House a few | theCrimes Act was passed, and so much is 
weeks ago and in the speech made at the law known that the right hon. and 
Birmingham to which the right hon. , learned Gentleman the Member for Cen- 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir | tral Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was 
William Harcourt) referred, the right | obliged to open his observations to-night 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for | by saying he could not dispute the right 
Ireland distinctly repudiated the sug- | of the tribunal to increase the sentence. 
gestion, and no one ever attempted to | But if there is anything in the charge 
say the right hon. Gentleman spoke) of breach of faith it must be put in 
untruthfully. There is nobody who is| this way, that, whereas it was intended 
so anxious to cast a veil over what: there should not be a re-hearing, if re- 
he has said in the past as the right | hearing involved this power, the Crimes 
hon. Member for Derby, and therefore " Act has been framed and then worked 
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so that the Court of Appeal should have |learned Lord Advocate says ‘‘Oh!’? 
this power which was not given to it. | Let me tell him—— 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The| Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
hon. and learned Gentleman does not}A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
appear to have understood me. The/Andrew’s Universities) : beg tho 
breach of faith of which I spoke was | right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I said 
this: that the Chief Secretary for | ‘‘ No,” not “Oh.” 

Ireland undertook upon my invitation,} Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I took 
and upon my pointing out the difficulty |the acts and I translated them into 
of cases like those of combination and | words without endeavouring to inquire 
so on, to give the right of appeal. The | whose acts they were, and I adhere to 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘I admit | that translation. 

the truth of that argument, and I will} Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I leave 
give an appeal to the County Court|the House and the country to judge. 
Judge in every case, whether the sen- | TheCounty Court Judge has been guilty, 
tence is for a month or more than a/| according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
month.” Afterwards that promise was | of disgraceful conduct. 

withdrawn,and noappeal was givenwhen|; Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did not 
the sentence was for under a month. say that. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: The} Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
House is perfectly aware that was not | speech at Birmingham has been referred 
in the least the point of my argument./to. It has been suggested that that 
This sentence was a three months’ sen-/ speech amounted to a nod which was 
tence. The right hon Gentleman the| understood. Now, just let the House 
Member for Mid Lothian said—‘‘ You| remember the right hon. Gentleman’s 
have been guilty of a breach of faith,| words:—‘‘They found that method 
and you have worked this Act in a| would not do.” Who found it would 
monstrous and outrageous way.” I/notdo? The Executive Government? 
have already repudiated the statement} What did the right hon. Gentleman 
that there has been a breach of faith on| mean when he said ‘‘they found it 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman| would not do?” Did he mean the 
the Chief Secretary in the matter of in- | County Court Judges or the Executive 
cluding or excluding any particular case|Government? He is impaled on the 
for appeal. I had passed from that, | horns of a dilemma. What did he mean 
and Ton referring to what was said; by saying—‘I will not say by whom?” 
as to the way in which the Court of | Why did he not say by whom? 

Appeal was to exercise its power. Not; Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Because 
only was there no suggestion of breach | I do not know. 

of faith, but there never had been any| Sim RICHARD WEBSTER: Hesays 
discussion on the matter. We imported | ‘‘ Because I do not know.” Why has 
into the Bill the provisions of the Act|not the right hon. Gentleman the 
which I think is called the Petty Ses- | common honesty to get up and say by 
sions (Ireland) Act. I mention this} whom? He said, with that shrug of the 
because it is so easy to make accusation; shoulders, which we so well understand, 
but charges of this kind ought to be that the great majority of the County 
founded on facts, and not on statements | Court Judges in Ireland are still as 
and innuendoes. Now, the right hon. | honest and as independent as they used 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian | to be. Did he mean to found his ac- 
says that when it was found that one cusation against the residue of the County 
method would not do, another was|Court Judges? |Mr. W. E. Grav- 
devised. He does not say by whom?!sronz: No.| No: he repudiates that. 
|Mr. W. E. Guapsrone: Hear, hear !] | There are only two parties to this trans- 
The right hon. Gentleman cheers that. | action, and as it is not the County 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to | Court Judge it must be the abandoned 
suggest now that he did not mean to and corrupt Executive. But it ill be- 
charge Her Majesty’s Government with comes those who have had to administer 
influencing the County Court Judges in | similar Acts, under circumstances which 
the course of their conduct ? ‘may not have been as irying, or which 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said | may have been more trying, who have 
nothing of the kind—not a word. | been guilty of identically the same con- 
(No, no!”"] The right hon, and duct, to have the audacity to charge the 
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Executive Government with corrupt 
practices. At any rate, if they do, they 
should dosostraightforwardly, and not by 
insinuating that ‘‘ another method was 
found out, we do not know by whom.” 
Mr. Speaker, we must be pardoned for 
saying that we do not allow these accusa- 
tions, when once made, to be merely with- 
drawn. We require them to be proved, 
or else we expect that right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will admit that 
they made them without very substantial 
foundation. But there isa third charge, 
and a very serious one, made by the 
right hon Gentleman. He said there 
were greater evils than questions of 
law, and here, I think, I may encourage 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Deptford (Mr. Darling) that he 
need not heed the very sarcastic and 
somewhat ungenerous criticism of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Every lawyer 
on this side of the House has suffered 
from that at some time or other. 
Lawyers on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own side are angels of light and mercy, 
but lawyers who are opposed to the 
right hon. Gentleman are unfortunate 
men whose arguments are legal quibbles. 
I suffered from that sort of criticism 
before I had been long in the House, 
but I have learned to disregard it. 
What is the right hon Gentleman’s 
charge? There are greater evils, he 
says, than the proceedings of Courts 
called Courts of Justice. May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to give me his 
attention—I am entitled to his attention 
—j|Mr. GiapstonE was conversing with 
Sir Gzorcr Trevetyan]|. The greater 
evils are when proceedings in Courts 
called Courts of Justice are conducted 
otherwise than in a spirit of justice. 
What is the meaning of the suggestion 
‘called Courts of Justice ?”” Why was 
that delicately turned expression ‘‘ called 
Courts of Justice” used? Because the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to say they 
were falsely called Courts of Justice : that 
they are Courts of Justice in name only. 
—| Cheers from the Irish Members.|—I 
have never asked hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway to do otherwise than ex- 
press their opinions freely ; but we do 
expect an ex-Prime Minister of England, 
we do expect one who has had much to 
do with the Government of Ireland to 
be able, if he charges a body of men 
for whom in one breath he expresses 
respect, with acting on principles which 
are contrary to the principles of justice, 
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to bring forward the facts on which he 
makes the accusation. Now, the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), in a speech the moderation 
of which I admit, which spirit of mode- 
ration has not been followed by any of 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, did 
not allege or suggest that the County 
Court Judges had been guilty of per- 
sonal injustice. I did not understand 
him to suggest that they had acted cor- 
ruptly or eg we goo The charge that 
the Judges had been advised by other 
persons—meaning, of course, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—has come from 
the Front Opposition Bench, and not 
even from the Mover of the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House. Sir, I 
assert that there is not a shadow of 
foundation for the suggestion that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, or any Member of the 
Government, has interfered with the 
action of the County Court Judges. It 
isa foul slander upon as honourable a 
body of men as ever administered jus- 
tice, and it is a foul slander upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; and I say that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, when he charges Her 
Majesty’s Government with indirectly 
devising this new method of hideous 
oppression, and with introducing odious 
inequalities, should, at least, produce 
some facts if he wishes the House to 
believe him. I have dealt in strong 
language, I admit, with the three 
charges made. I repudiate them one 
and all. I say there is not the slightest 
shadow of foundstion for the House 
coming to the conclusion that the Exe- 
cutive have interfered with the judicial 
action of a single one of the magistrates 
or Judges in Ireland; and I say, fur- 
ther, that this House, until it sees it has 
grave and substantial ground on which 
it can impeach their conduct, ought to 
support the men who have the obliga- 
tion and duty and responsibility of 
carrying out the law, and ought to do 
its utmost to see that their authority and 
impartiality are neither impugned nor 
impaired. Whatever may be the result 
of the Division, of which we have no 
fear, I am satisfied that the Motion will 
fail in its object, which can only be to 
make those who are called upon to ad- 
minister justice in Ireland fear that if 
they carry out the law fearlessly and 
without restraint they may be subject 
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to this kind of animadversion in the 
House of Commons. Right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have thought fit to sug- 
gest or insinuate that the practices 
complained of had been advised by the 
Government. That we indignantly re- 
pudiate; and we say again to right hon. 
Gentlemen—“‘ If you mean to make this 
charge, make it in %plain and straight- 
forward language ; do not hide your own 


responsibility under the suggestion that | England Th thes Tee ooeclated ee 


you do not know who has been guilty of 
the practices which you are only too glad 
to condemn, while, at the same time, 
you dare not charge them against the 
Government.” 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL (Hack- 
ney, S.): It is matter of regret that my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) was not 
able in the course of his speeeh of half an 
hour’s duration to devote even one minute 
to the consideration of the question be- 
fore the House. My hon. and learned 
Friend’s mind seems to have been so 
completely possessed with the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian that he had no time for 
the consideration of other topics. He 
seemed to have been so completely 


mastered by the passion of indignation | 


at the charges of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian that— 


‘* One master passion in his breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallo-ved all the rest.” 


The subject of the Motion is the depar- 
ture of the Irish County Courts, by a 
course of doubtful legality, from the 
established practice by increasing the 
sentences in criminal appeals. Has my 
hon. and learned Friend ventured to 
deny that that was a departure from the 
long established practice? Has he ven- 
tured to deny that the system of increa- 
sing sentences in criminal cases on ap- 
peal is a new system? The whole sub- 
stance and strength of the argument 
addressed to the House in support of 
the Motion remained altogether un- 
touched, unmoved, and unanswered by 
anything said by my hon. and learned 
Friend. It stands conceded that the 
elaborate researches of the Attorney 
General and those acting with him 
have been powerless to produce one 
single case in which, where the right of 
appeal has been exercised by the con- 
yicted person, that appeal has been 
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made the means of increasing the ori- 
ginal sentence. Whatever may be said 
about the general practice, the special 
history of this Act gives abundant point 
to the complaint which we make. The 
charge made against the Chief Secretary 
is, that having given a pledge he broke 
that pledge. The Chief Secretary dis- 
tinctly pledged himself that an appeal 
should be given to those convicted under 
the Act, an appeal such as existed in 


the recollection of the right hon. Member 
for Derby, who remembers the Chief Sec- 
retary, as I also remember him, in answer 
to a question, saying that there would 
be an appeal in every case from the exer- 
cise of the summary jurisdiction under 
the Act. Upon referring to Hansard I 
find that on the 17th of May last, the 
Chief Secretary pointed out that in the 
Bill as drawn, the Act of 1882 had been 
closely followed, so that there was no 
appeal unless a sentence of above a 
month’s imprisonment was passed, and 
added—‘‘ We propose to give an appeal 
in every case.”” That is unmistakeable 
language, because the context shows that 
he had in his mind the fact that under 
the pre-existing Act there would not have 
been an appeal unless the sentence ex- 
ceeded a month. The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) interjected these words interroga- 
tively, ‘‘ Without any cumulative sen- 
tences?”’ and the Chief Secretary an- 
swered, ‘‘There will be an appeal in 
every case to the County Court Judge.” 
The pledge was given, but it was not 
carried out. The provision that was 
actually inserted was this— 

‘* A person prosecuted before a Court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction shall be liable to six months’ 
imprisonment, and shall have the same right of 
appeal as he would have had under the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act.” 


That Act does not give an appeal in 
every case, and is more restricted than 
the corresponding English Act. I 
say this is a very grave matter, but I 
cannot follow my hon. and learned 
Friend in his appeals to passion. We 
have established the grounds on which 
the Motion is based—namely, that this 
is a departure from long established 
usage not merely in Ireland, but I be- 
lieve, in Scotland, in England, and in 
Wales, and I say that it is particularly 
important in the present state of Ireland, 
when the administration of the law is 
odious to the majority of its people and: 
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is opposed by the majority of its Repre- 
sentatives—by such a majority as I do 
not think can be equalled in the history 
of any legislative question in this 
country—in such a state of things as 
that it is especially desirable that there 
shall be no additional grounds of griev- 
ance and complaint, and that there shall 
not be added fuel to that flame of dis- 
content in the form of distrust and hatred 
of the law which your odious Act and 
your disreputable administration of it 
have brought about. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
House will allow me, Sir, I desire to 
say a word or two in answer to the 
appeal made to me by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. He said, 
with great truth, that I had on a former 
occasion stigmatized a particular pro- 
ceeding in a Court of Justice in Ireland 
as a very mean trick. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: You 
said so also to-night. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Quite so ; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman also 
says that I repeated the charge to-night. 
It is quite true I listened to the answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
that occasion, and it did not appear to 
me then to at all touch the point ; but, 
looking to his speech as reported, it 
appears to me that the report has been 
considerably enlarged and made much 
clearer than as I thought I heard the 
speech. However, that may have been 
my fault. All I wish to say now is, that 
I cannot profees to change my opinion 
of an Act, whether done by our Govern- 
ment or by any other Government ; but 
I entirely agree that if there was a 
similar act done during our Government, 
I, personally, am completely put out of 
court, and can have no right to make 
any charge against the present Govern- 
ment. That I beg to say in the most 
explicit manner. 

in GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): It is, I think, neces- 
sary that 1 should make a few observa- 
tions after what appears to me to be the 
very well-judged and well-conceived 
words that have fallen from my right 
hon. Friendthe Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W.E.Gladstone). The first I have 
heard of the case which was referred to 
by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) was a 
month ago from the mouth of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I do not com- 
plain in the least of themanner in which 
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the Attorney General brought the case 
forward. As far as I am concerned, he 
acquitted me of all sinister intentions. 
The first time I heard of the case was 
this Session. If at the time it actually 
occurred, an Irish Representative had 
got up in the House and stated his case 
with the moderation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derry (Mr. McCarthy), and had 
urged the Government to acknowledge 
that that was an abuse of the strict 
letter of the law, I should not have 
waited for any words from the opposite 
side of the House in attack, or from my 
own side of the House in defence. I 
should have got up at once and stated 
that if the thing had been done, it was 
wrongly done, and should not be done 
again. What is the state of the case 
now? Why, not only once or twice, or 
at long intervals, but in as many as six 
cases, in three or four consecutive days, 
this power of increasing sentences has 
been used in what I cannot but consider 
a barbarous manner. I should have 
imagined that the only course for the 
Chief Secretary to take would have been 
to do at once what he has not done— 
to prove that the exercise of this power 
was to the public advantage, or, failing 
that, to get up at the desk and say that 
what had been done was indefensible, 
and that it should not occur again. If 
it is not indefensible, the Chief Secre- 
tary ought to have offered a valid de- 
fence for it. I listened to every word 
of the Chief Secretary, and I could only 
find one sentence in which he defended 
it. That sentence was long, wordy, and 
eloquent. But I took down accurately 
a line and a-half, and I understood him 
to say that these County Court Judges 
had been abused most cruelly by the 
English Press and by English politi- 
cians, as well as by the Irish Press and 
by Irish politicians; that when men to 
whom this had happened found them- 
selves in the position of Judges of 
avpeal, because they had been abused 
as he described, they ought to- inquire 
most carefully into the case, to re-hear 
it from beginning to end, and then to 
attach to the crime the punishment they 
thought it ought to bear. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The persons 
I said had been abused were not the 
County Court Judges, but the Resident 
Magistrates. 

Sim GEORGE TREVELYAN: I will 
only offer this observation, that I think 
it is unfortunate in dealing with these 
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judicial matters to say anything about 
abuse, either in England or in Ireland. 
When a case like that of the hon. 
Member for Derry is put before the 
House quietly, it ought to be met with 
a powerful defence, a defence which 
would clearly prove to the satisfaction of 
the House that it was for the public 
advantage that in Ireland, of all coun- 
tries, the Court of Appeal, when appealed 
to by criminals, should raise their 
sentences, instead of either keeping 
them as they were or diminishing them. 
If ever there were senterces which 
ought not to be increased, they are 
these sentences in Ireland. I know 
something about them. Take the case 
of the hon. Member for South Armagh 
(Mr. Blane). The other day I was in 
the Library, writing a letter, when I 
saw @ young man standing near me. 
He looked so pale and ill that I said to 
him—* Well, when are you going to 
have your Easter holidays, and what are 
you going to do?” He said te me— 
‘‘ That is a matter that does not concern 
me, because I am going to Ireland to 
serve my fourmonths.” He went on to 
tell me that last year he had brought a 
charge against a Resident Magistrate in 
his executive capacity, as well as I can 
remember, for not using due precautions 
to protect the Catholics and Nationalists 
at the time of ariot. I think he said— 
though of that I am not certain—that 
he moved in Committee of Supply to 
reduce his salary for that. Well, it 
was before this very magistrate that he 
was sent for trial. He already had 
had, he told me, 11 days in prison on 
remand; he was going back to serve 
his four months; and now on the top of 
that he has got two more months, and 
is to be treated as a common misde- 
meanant. Now, I cannot sit down 
without begging Members of Parlia- 
ment to remember what sort of men 
these Resident Magistrates are, and what 
sort of men their Colleagues in Par- 
liament are. They are men with like 
feelings with ourselves, and with like 
tastes with ourselves. Let hon. Gentle- 
man remember what six months of hard 
labour—six months as acommon misde- 
meanant—is to anybody, and let them 
remember what it is to an educated man, 
whose whole crime is that he has asked 
men to belong to the National League. 
When, in old days, I defended Irish 
Judges, I took care that they were 
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Judges who had not been appointed 
by my own Government to the County 
Court as strong political partizans, or to 
the High Court of Justice as stron 
Orange partizans—as was the case wi 
Judge Holmes. I spoke of them highly, 
because I felt that our hands were clean 
in these appointments. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral has brought up against me one 
single case of accumulative sentence 
that occurred in my time. That is a 
specimen of the sort of arguments with 
which Lord Spencer and I are assailed. 
Here, out of many thousands of cases, 
one only is cited. When I remonstrate 
against imprisoning Members of Par- 
liament, and against their sentences 
being increased on appeal in this arbi- 
trary and wholesale manper, I am told 
—‘ But you imprisoned Members of 
Parliament.’ Well, Sir, we reduced 
crime in Ireland in six months from 
3,000 cases to 500, and we imprisoned 
one Member of Parliamient—not under 
a Crimes Act. That may have been 
right or it may have been wrong. 
The present Government, however, 
have in six months reduced 380 cases 
to 280, and, in that time, they have 
imprisoned one-sixth of the Representa- 
tives of Ireland. And what we ask to- 
day is that the sentences on these Mem- 
bers of Parliament and on the humbler 
men who follow in their train ought not, 
in defiance of all precedents and legal 
practices, to be increased by the arbitrary 
will of a County Court Judge. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I desire to say very 
few words with reference to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Sir George Trevelyan) 
He has made a statement as to what he 
would have done had he been aware of 
certain circumstances when he was 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
I am sure the House will gladly accept 
his statement of what, to his mind, 
would have been his duty five years 
ago-had he been aware of the facts. We 
accept the statement in the spirit in 
which the right hon. Gentleman thought 
fit to make it. But the facts wery 
known—there was no question abou 
them. We knew what had occurred in 
those cases which were charged against 
the officers of the law in Ireland and 
against the Residcnt Magistrates, under 
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precisely the same circumstances as these 
cases which have occurred recently, and 
with regard to which such unfortunate, 
such marked, and, as I venture to think, 
such unjustifiable language has been 
used. Now, what is the aim and pur- 
pose of this debate? It is to discredit 
the law by all the authority of the 
names of men who formerly were bound 
to maintain and administer that law. 
Their object is, as we have said, by 
innuendo to suggest that the Judges 
are actuated by corrupt and improper 
motives. [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] That is 
cheered by hon. Members opposite. I 
understand that cheering. Hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway on the opposite 
side desire to discredit the administra- 
tors of the law by every possible means. 
It is part of the object of their existence. 
They also desire by every possible means 
to intimidate the Judges in the discharge 
of their duties. [Cries of “Order!” 
JSrom the Irish Members.| They wish 
to prevent the Judges from discharging 
plain, simple duties—from dealing with 
sentences on appeal, and matters which 
come before them in the ordinary course 
of their work according to the light 
of their own consciences. [ Laughter. } 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite laugh at all 
allusions to conscience. I am not blind 
to the facts. I am well aware that any 
allusion to absolute conscientious duty 
on the part of those who have to ad- 
minister the law is always received 
with derision in that quarter. But let 
me ask, is this House of Commons pre- 
pared, when it is in possession of only 
the slightest materials, to censure the 
action of Judges, the great majority of 
whom, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian has said, are 
men of probity with the highest sense 
of duty-——men with the highest sense of 
personal obligation to their country and 
their Queen ? But the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of Glas- 
gow says:—‘ Oh, yes; all those whom 
we appointed as Judges were men who 
deserved the confidence of the country 
and of Parliament, and their judgments 
certainly ought not to be impugned by 
this House or any other tribunal, but 
you—the Executive Government of this 
country—make appointments which may 
be questioned, and the action of these 
gentlemen may fitly and properly be 
questioned because they were appointed 
from corrupt and improper motives.” 


Mr. W. HH. Smith 
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That, I think, is the first time that any 
Executive Government in this country 
has been charged with appointing to 
judicial posts men who are not actuated 
by the highest sense of duty and of 
obligation. Men are taken out of this 
House—from both sides of the House— 
and are put upon the Bench; Govern- 
ments in succession appoint them, and 
for the first time we hear it charged, 
and that by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that the nominees of the Govern- 
ment, those they have placed on the 
Bench, are guilty of corruption, impro- 
priety, partiality, and incapacity to dis. 
charge their duties. I trust the House 
will by a sufficient majority repudiate 
such suggestions as these, and will 
vindicate the ancient tradition of Parlia- 
ment to maintain the independence of 
the Judges of the land. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 165 ; Noes 
219: Majority 54. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W. (Lime- Craig, J. 

rick, W.) Crawford, D. 
Acland, C. T, D. Crawford, W. 
Allison, R. A. Crilly, D. 
Anderson, C. H. Crossley, E. 
Asher, A. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Asquith, H. H. Duff, R. W. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Ellis, J. 
Austin, J. Ellis, J. E. 
Balfour, Sir G. Ellis, T. E. 
Barbour, W. B. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Barran, J. Fenwick, C. 
Biggar, J. G. Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Bolton, J. C. Finucane, J. 
Bradlaugh, C, Firth, J. F. B. 
Bright, Jacob Flower, C. 
Broadhurst, H. Flynn, J. C. 
Brown, A. L. Foley, P. J. 


Foljambe, CO. G. 8. 
Foster, Sir W. B. 
Fowler, rt. hon. H. H, 


Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Brunner, J. T. 
Buchanan, T. R. 


Burt, T. Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Byrne, G. M. Fry, T. 
Caldwell, J. Fuller, G. P. 
Cameron, J. M. Gardner, H. 
Campbell, Sir G. Gill, T. P. 
Campbell, H. Gladstone, right hon. 
Campbell-Bannerman, W. E. 

right hon. H. Gladstone, H. J. 
Carew, J. L. Gourley, E. T. 
Causton, R. K. Grey, Sir E. 
Cavan, Earl of Grove, Sir T. F. 
Channing, F. A. Hanbury-Tracy, hon. 
Childers, right hon. H. F.8. A. 

C. E. Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
Clancy, J. J. W. G. V. V. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. Harrington, E. 
Conway, M. Harris, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. Hayne, C. Seale- 
Corbet, W. J. Holden, [. 
Cossham, H. Hoyle, I. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. Hunter, W, A, 
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James, hon. W. H. 

Joicey, J. 

Jordan, J. 

Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 

Kennedy, E. J. 

Kenny, C. 8. 

Kenny, J. E. 

Kilbride, D. 

Lalor, R. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Loos. H. L. W. 


Leake, R. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. 


Lewis, T. P. 
Lyell, L. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M'Laren, W.S. B. 
Mahony, P. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Mayne, T 
Menzies, R. 8. 
— right hon. G. 


alii 0. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
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O'Hanlon, T. 
Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Pease, A. E. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 


Priestley, B. 

bn eoeng W. H. K. 
olds, W. J. 

ie rts, J. 

Roberts, J. B. 

Robinson, T. 


Stanhope, hon. P. J. 

Stevenson, F. 8. 

Stewart, H. 

Stuart, J m 

Sullivan, D. 

Summers, W. 

Sutherland, A. 

Tanner, C. K. 

Trevelyan, right hon. 
Sir G. O. 

Tuite, J. 

Wardle, H. 

Warmington, C. M. 

Watt, H. 


_ right hon. Wayman, 7’. 

A. Whitbread, S. 
Murphy, W. M. Will, J. 8. 
Neville, R. Williamson, J. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. Wilson, H. J. 
Nolan, J 
O'Brien, J. F. X. TELLERS. 
O’Brien, P. J. as nee rt. hon. 
O’Connor, J. 
O’Connor, T. P. Motley, A 
O’Doherty, J. E. 

NOES. 

Ainslie, W. G. Birkbeck, Sir E. 
a a Colonel R. ee Colonel H. 
Badcn-Powe Sir G. Bond. G. H. 


Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barnes, A. 
Barry, A. H. Smith- 
Bartley, G. C. T. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beaumont, H. F. 
Bentinck, rt: hn. G. 0. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Bickford-Smith, W. 


Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 


eibaste: T. L. 
a? hon. W. St. 


Brookiield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Cavendish, Lord E, 
Chamberlain, R. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A. N, 





eee gt Ww. 
oa, TS H. 
Collings 
Colom, ‘On 


Darling, C. J. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8S. 
Dorington,Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, pee F. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards-Moss, T. ©. 
Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 


Elliot, G. W. : 


Elton, C. I. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Farquharson, H. R. 
7 ha right hon. 


Field, "i amiral E. 

Fielden, = 

Finch, G. H. 

Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 


Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. 2 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Goschen, right hon. 


om. 6. w. 

Green, Sir E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Hambro, Col. O. J. T. 


Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 
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Hervey, Lord F. 
oa hon. Lord 


Mill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hobhouse, H. 
Holloway, G. 
mp W. H. 
Howard, J. 


Hubbard, hon. E. 

Hughes, Colonel E. * 

ee - Hallett, Col. 
C 


Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 
Seamatng, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 

Kenyon, hon, G. T. 
— - Slaney, Col. 


Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L, 
Lafone, A 


Lea, T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lees, E. 


Legh, T. W. 

Semen Lord W. O, 
Gordon- 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

— Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewell E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Low, M 


w, M. 

Lowther, J. Af 

Lymington, Viscount 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J. HA. 

Maclean, J. M. 

Madden, D. H. 

Maple, J. B. 

— right hon. 


Maskalyne, M. H. N. 
Story 

Matthews, right hon. 
H, 


Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C 


ONeill, hon. R. T. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pearce, Sir W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Plunket, right hon, 
D.R 
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Powell, F. 8. Taylor, F. 
Puleston, Sir J. H. Temple, Sir R. 
Quilter, W. C. Theobald, J. 
Rankin, J. Thorburn, W. 
Richardson, T. Tollemache, H. J. 


Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, Colonel H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, Col. C. E. H. 
Russell, Sir G. Waring, Colonel T. 
Sandys, Lieut-Col. T. Watkin, Sir E. W. 
M. Watson, J. 
Saunderson, Colonel E. Webster, Sir R. ©. 
Weymouth, Viscount 


Ritchie, right hon. C. 
» 


Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 


J. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 


Wharton, J. L. 
hon. Sir H. J. Whitley, E. 
Seton-Karr, H. Whitmore, C. A. 


Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir S. 
Wolmer, Viscount 


Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 


Sidebottom, W. Wood, N. 

Sinclair, W. P. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Wright, H. S. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Wroughton, P. 


Stanley, E. J Yerburgh, R. A. 


Stephens, H. OC. 

Stewart, M. J. TELLERS. 
Sutherland, T. Douglas, A. Akers- 
Swetenham, E. Walrond, Col. W. H. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (BRITISH DEPEN- 
DENCIES).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester), in 
rising to call attention to the evils of the 
liquor traffic among the Native races 
inhabiting the British Dependencies, or 
subject to the control or influence of the 
British Government ; and to move— 


“That this House, having regard to the 
disastrous physical and moral effects of the 
liquor traffic among uncivilized races, as well 
as the injury it inflicts on legitimate commerce, 
is of opinion that Her Majesty's Government 
should take steps to suppress the traffic with 
Natives in all Native Territories under its in- 
fluence or control, and that whenever self-go- 
verning powers are granted to Crown Colonies, 
stipulations should be made for the effectual 
protection of the Natives against the sale of 
strong drink,” 


said: I have been induced to direct 
attention to this question in conse- 
quence of numerous communications 
from various parts of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, and especially from the 
Islands of the Western Pacific, South 
and West Africa, and several of the 
Crown Oolonies, complaining of the 
terrible injuries inflicted by the unre- 
stricted traffic in spirituous liquors, and 
raying for some means to mitigate and, 
if possible, prevent them. e know 
something, though, perhaps, not as much 
as we should know, of the baneful effect 
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of intemperance in this country, and of 
the poverty, destitution, and mi 
which it occasions; how it greatly in- 
creases our rates and taxes by filling 
our workhouses, gaols, and lunatic 
asylums; how it greatly wrongs women 
and children, and consigns vast multi- 
tudes every year to premature and too 
often dishonourable graves. If we re- 
quire proof of that, we have it in abun- 
dance. It is stated that 60,000 drunkards 
die every year. Many of our most 
eminent surgeons and physicians have 
used strong language respecting the 
injurious effects of spirituous liquors 
when too freely indulged in, and one 
of our Judges had described the crime 
of drunkenness as a crime leading 
to all other crimes—a crime which we 
might well say leads to 19-20ths of 
the crimes of this country. Bad as 
things are here, however, there is some 
protection afforded by the Adulteration 
Acts, which prohibit the addition of dele- 
terious drugs to alcoholic drinks, and 
render them less pernicious than they 
would otherwise be. But in warm coun- 
tries, inhabited by coloured and savage 
races unaccustomed to such liquors, the 
Natives seem to have, with the exception 
of Madagascar, no protection whatever, 
there is no supervision, no examination ; 
and the consequence is that the drink 
sold to them is so horribly bad, so 
utterly ruinous to health, that it speedily 
demoralizes, degrades, and destroys 
those who indulge in it. Indeed, it is 
said to be so bad that Europeans will 
not drink it, and it has been called the 
*‘ death drink” by the Natives in some 
places. The readiness with which Na- 
tives succumb to the influence of strong 
drink is well known, as well as the im- 
possibility of expecting men in an un- 
civilized state to exercise self-control. 
Take, for example, the Native inhabi- 
tants of the Pacific Islands. They have 
adopted, to a great extent, the habits 
and customs of civilized life, and they 
consume large quantities of British- 
mee Soe goods, which is, of course, 
a benefit to thiscountry ; but legitimate 
trade is being ruined, and we are told, 
in the admirable Report in the Blue 
Book upon the Western Pacific, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament in 
September last— 

“* That many traders minister to the basest 


ions of the Natives, and, instead of develop- 
ing a useful trade in national products in ex- 
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change for useful merchandise, they, on account 
of the increased profit and more rapid gains, 
thrust guns, gunpowder, and alcohol upon the 
Natives, and bring about the wholesale murders 
that are monthly enacted in or upon the in- 
numerable islands forming a continuous chain 
over 3,000 miles in length, and extending from 
Fiji to the Eastern shores of New Guinea.’’ 

Again, it was pointed out that Com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s ships have 
repeatedly urged the prohibition of 
the drink traffic. Captain Maxwell, 
Commodore Wilson, Captain Bridge, 
and many others, all condemn it. e 
have also the high authority of Sir John 
Thurston, the present, and Sir William 
Des Vooux, the late, High Commissioner 
in the Western Pacific, who have stated 
that the sale of arms, ammunition, and 
alcoholic drink is demoralizing the 
Natives of the Pacific, and bringing 
about their rapid extinction. Wemight 
naturally suppose that civilized nations 
worthy of the name would cordially 
unite to stop this iniquitous traffic, and 
it is gratifying to know that this country 
has taken the initiative in an effort to 
try and induce the various Powers to 
agree to put an end to the sale of arms, 
ammunition, alcohol, and dynamite in 
the Islands. Acting upon the sugges- 
tion and advice of the High Commis- 
sioner referred to, Lord Granville in 
1884 forwarded to the Great Powers 
and the United States an International 
Agreement to prevent the supply of 
arms, ammunition, dynamite, and alcohol 
to the Natives of the Pacific Islands. 
The Governments of France, Russia, and 
Austria sent favourable answers on 
certain conditions to Lord Granville’s 
Circular. I am not certain whether 
Germany has yet given a definite reply, 
but it is understood that that Power is 
favourably disposed. The American 
Government, however, declined to enter 
into the lg arrangement. But 
it is to be hoped that, as the facts 
of the case become better known, the 
people of the United States will bring 
such pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment as will compel them to join the 
other Powers in the proposed arrange- 
ment. If we turn to South Africa, we 
find the picture as dark as it is in the 
Pacific, and that in the Cape Colony the 
consumption of spirituous liquors by the 
Natives is increasing, and the conse- 
quences are most deplorable. A Pro- 
clamation was issued in 1885 by the 
Cape Government, authorizing the un- 
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restricted sale of liquor to Chiefs, petty 
Uhiefs, and Send a and empower- 
ing magistrates to issue permits to 
common Natives for the purchase of 
definite quantities of spirits in the Trans- 
keian territories. The Natives held a 
public meeting eat Butterworth, and 
made a solemn protest against the 
action of the Government in enforcing 
strong drink upon an unwilling people. 
I may also mention that at a numerously 
attended breakfast meeting, held a few 
weeks ago at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, Lord Stanley of Alderley in the 
chair, Mr. Hutton, Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and late Treasurer 
General of the Cape Colony, who has 
had upwards of 40 years’ experienee in 
South Africa, said that a Liquor Law was 
some years ago introduced by Sir Thomas 
Scanlan, which contained clauses known 
as ‘‘ Local Option ” clauses, and also em- 
powered or authorized the Government 
to proclaim areas, wherever they thought 
proper, within which the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor should be prohibited; and 
under that law many such areas were 
proclaimed, after the law had been some 
time in operation. It was, however, 
alleged that in some of those areas, 
especially in one or two near King 
Williametown—liquors circulated more 
freely than ever, because, owing to the 
nearness of King Williamstown, the 
Natives resident in those areas go there 
and purchase brandy by the bottle, and 
that drunkenness was thereby increased 
instead of diminished. In consequence of 
those allegations— whether true or false 
—the prohibition as regards those areas 
has been withdrawn, and that first retro- 
gressive step is greatly to be deplored, as 
it is certain to be followed by still further 
withdrawals of similar prohibitions. A 
Native paper says the Natives ask that 
the sale of ‘‘ firewater ”’ shall be treated 
precisely in the same way as gunpowder, 
which they are not allowed to purchase, 
and they would not object to having the 
country from the Fish River to Um- 
zanqulu proclaimed an area in which 
the liquid fire should not be sold to 
them. Surely that is not an unreason- 
able request, and we might sup it 
would meet with the approval of those 
who desire to deal honestly and fairly 
with the Natives. Butif weare rightly 
informed, not only has a deaf ear been 
turned to their appeal, but all the restric- 
tions have been removed, and even the 
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Licence Duties have been repealed— 
involving a loss of revenue—and rail- 
way freights have been reduced to satisfy 
the demands of the winegrowers and 
distillers. I am also aware that the 
Cape Colony enjoys responsible local 
government, and it is questionable how 
far Her Majesty’s Government may feel 
it right to interfere with their internal 
arrangements. But we may presume 
that the opinion of this House and of 
the country would have some influence 
with those who are at the helm of affairs 
in the Colony, and induce them to adopt 
such measures as may save and not 
destroy the Natives who are dependent 
upon them. There are, however, other 

rtions of Africa over which we can 

ave complete control, or can exert very 
powerful influence, and yet I regret to 
say that I fear things are almost as bad 
and disgraceful as in the Cape Oolony. 
We have many sad proofs of death and 
disease occasioned by drink, of which I 
could give several personal instances of 
a deplorable character. We are told 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
revent the sale of alcoholic drinks to 

ative Tribes. I do not admit the cor- 
rectness of the assertion, because we 
have satisfactory proof to the contrary. 
I have it upon the authority ofa Member 
of this House who has been to Africa 
that when Sir Charles Warren was in 
eommand there he made a clean sweep 
of the ruffianly traders who were feed- 
ing upon the vitals of the unfortunate 
Natives, and cleared them out in a week 
or two. And that could be done again. 
It is stated that the curse of drink has 
been one of the greatest hindrances to 
civilization and the spread of Christianity 
in heathen lands. I believe we are 
morally bound to protect the Natives 
over whom we rule, and to promote 
their welfare by every means in our 
power. But I believe self-interest— 
even if we had no higher motive— 
should induce us to do so. We are a 
manufacturing and commercial country, 
and it is of the utmost importance to us 
that we should have wide fields and 
numerous customers for our goods. These 
Native Tribes and Nations, if properly 
cared for, would be valuable customers. 
I recollect hearing the late venerable Dr. 
Moffat, who laboured so long and so suc- 
cessfully in Africa, state on one occasion 
that when he first went to Bechuana- 
land there was not £5 worth of British 
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manufactured goods sold in that district ; 
but, before he left, tens of thousands of 
pounds worth were sold annually. And 
this is the case wherever Christian civi- 
lization extends. It is, therefore, suicidal 
folly to allow the Native races to be 
exterminated. It is like killing the goose 
that, properly cared for, would lay many 
golden eggs. I am glad to find that the 
Royal Niger Company are alive to the 
importance of this fact, and that—in- 
fluenced, I doubt not, by humane, 
Christian motives, but also by proper 
financial considerations—they have en- 
deavoured to restrict the sale of liquor 
as much as practicable. There was a 
reduction of 25 per eent in 1885, whilst 
in 1886 the reduction was not less than 
half the import of 1884. In April, 1886, 
the Council prohibited by regulation the 
importation of spirituous liquors into 
certain regions forming about one-third 
of the Company’s territories. I under- 
stand they are anxious to do the:same 
with another third of the territory. On 
May 19 the Council made a further re- 
gulation imposing penalties on the pay- 
ment of wages in spirits throughout the 
whole of these territories, and they 
point out that, in following that course, 
they have not been guided solely by ad- 
ministrative or humanitarian motives, 
but have acted in the true commercial 
interest of the shareholders, which 
accepts as an axiom that the permanent 
success of the Company’s extensive 
operations in Central Africa depends 
upon general and progressive trade, and 
that cannot be built up on the liquor 
traffic. I may also point out, that whilst 
we incur the disgrace and bear the in- 
jury which results from encouraging 
this iniquitous traffic, other countries, 
and especially Germany, enjoy the lion’s 
share of profit. I find that during 1885 
more than 10,000,000 gallons of the 
cheapest and vilest spirit ever manu- 
factured were sent to Africa, chiefly into 
the Congo Free State and the basin of 
the Niger. Of that quantity, England 
sent 311,384 gallons ; Germany not less 
than 7,823,042 gallons; the Nether- 
lands, 1,000,009 gallons; the United 
States, France, and Portugal in smaller 
quantities. I am well aware that this 
is a difficult question to deal with, as we 
shall probably be told by the Under 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs 
and the Colonies. I also know that we 
must take other countries into account, 
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and deal fairly with them ; but I contend 
that we have no right to allow any 
country to poison and exterminate Her 
Majesty’s subjects, or those placed under 
her protection, to serve their own sordid 
and selfish purposes. We boast that 
we have paid £20,000,000 sterling for 
the abolition of Slavery, and we still 
expend large sums in endeavouring to 
suppress that villainous traffic in other 
parts of the world. Is it not, therefore, 
highly inconsistent for us to encourage, 
or, at all events, permit, if we can pre- 
vent it, a trade which, we are told on 
high authority, is even more destructive 
than the Slave Trade? In the words of 
the late lamented Duke of Albany— 
‘‘ Drink is the only enemy England has 
to fear.” It is equally true that it is by 
far the most deadly enemy the Native 
races have to fear. Sir, I think the 
facts I have brought before the House 
prove, beyond all doubt, the greatness 
of the evil and the necessity for prompt 
and energetic action to save the Native 
races from being exterminated, and to 
prevent the destruction of our com- 
mercial interests, which, as I have said, 
is of the utmost importance to us as a 
manufacturing country. I therefore 
appeal for help and sympathy on behalf 
of those who are, by means of this great 
evil, being destroyed and hurried to an 
early and ignominious grave ; and I am 
happy to say that I appeal with con- 
fidence, because I believe the noble Lord 
who so ably discharges the duties of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies sym- 
pathizes with the views which I have 
endeavoured to express. I hope I may 
say the same respecting the Under Se- 
eretaries of State for Foreign and Colo- 
nial Affairs, and, indeed, of every Mem- 
ber of Her Hajesty’s Government. I 
therefore appeal to them with confidence 
to do everything in their power to stem 
this torrent of iniquity, and to prevent 
the degradation, demoralization, and 
destruction of the Colonial races who 
are under our control and over whom 
we exert a powerful influence. I there- 
fore move the Resolution standing in 
my name. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) said, that in attempting to 
show the extent of this evil in order 
that they might have the means of 
grappling with it, his hon. Friend had 
taken them over a large extent of the 
earth, inhabited by races which, although 
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savage, were possessed of noble quali- 
ties and great capabilities, so that if the 
influences of civilization and the teach- 
ings of Christianity were brought to bear 
upon them they would be well fitted to 
take their part in the great brotherhood 
of Nations. Englishmen had come in 
contact with these races, sent forth by 
the love of adventure, the desire of gain, 
the strong pressure exerted by a crowded 
population and the spirit of philanthropy, 
and we had succeeded in establishing an 
Empire such as the world had never 
seen, and placing ourselves high amon 

nations mainly through our Colonies —_ 
our commerce. We were fond of talk- 
ing about the beneficent mission of 
our commerce, the onward march of 
civilization, and of the glorious character 
of our missionary enterprize, and had 
persuaded ourselves that the contact be- 
tween European and Native races must 
necessarily result in benefit to the latter. 
It ought to be so; and, if the right 
influences were brought to bear, it 
would be so. But we very often de- 
feated our own objects by bringing upon 
these races that which was not for their 
good, but for their hurt. The African 
more especially had a tendency towards 
carousing; he was able to make large 
quantities of his favourite drink, called 
tembe, and from time to time to fall into 
intoxication. But the European mer- 
chant had done a great deal more than 
that for the Native by the importation 
of rum aad gin, the taste for which 
generally grew upon him like wild-fire ; 
he became careless of everything else, 
had no money to purchase goods from 
Manchester, and cared little for the arts 
of civilization, the result being that his 
last condition was worse than at first. 
Mr. James Thomson, in a lecture before 
the Manchester Geographical Society, 
said that he had travelled and suffered 
much for the negro race, with the idea 
of doing them good and opening up lines 
of commerce and civilization; but that 
when he had seen the results of these vast 
importations of liquor hissatisfaction was 
blighted; he thought the little work 
that had been done had better have re- 
mained undone, and that Africa had 
better have continued a dark country, 
if the end of it was such as he had seen. 
Sir Richard Burton said that Africa had 
gone back to its old state under the 
Slave Trade; that he would rather see 
its people given up toslavery than given 
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to the habits to which he had seen the 
people given over. He (Sir John Kenna- 
way) thought the hon. Members had 
very little idea of the extent to which 
the importation of spirits went on the 
West Coast of Africa. Mr. Irvine, in 
a letter to the Rev. Thomas Waller, 
said it was impossible to get at the actual 
shipments ; but he did not over estimate 
them by saying that the importation to 
the Niger district was 60,000 hogsheads 
of 50 gallons each, and that there was 
the consumption on that 200 miles of 
coast of the cargoes of 20 ships. Another 
gentleman who had just returned, Mr. 
H, Allen, Vicar of Bermondsey, said that 
60,000 cases of gin, besides an enormous 
quantity of rum, passed through the 
country. This country was only begin- 
ning to realize the extent of the evil, and 
what should be done to meet it. They 
admitted that there were great difficulties 
in the way, but great difficulties had 
not stood in the way of Wilberforce 
when he attempted, with all his might, 
to overthrow the Slave Trade against 
the vast interests arrayed against him. 
Nor did difficulties appal Buxton, when 
he set himself to persuade this country 
that it was a crying sin that any country 
over which the flag of England waved 
should be held in slavery ; and who had 
succeeded to the extent that the country 
made a sacrifice of £20,000,000 sterling 
to compensate for its abolition. We had 
to recognize that the traffic complained of 
was largely carried on by ourselves and 
in our Colonies over which we had no 
power; and it had been found, when it 
was sought to found an international 
agreement in regard to the importation 
duties to be levied on spirits, that the 
Oape Government were unwilling to enter 
into such agreement. The Colony of 
Natal, moreover, which stood out in 
contrast with other self-governed Colo- 
nies by its wise determination not to 
allow liquor to be supplied to the 
Natives, preferred to make its own 
arrangements. But though we had no 
power to force, yet he believed that 
the Colonies were so justly sensitive 
to the good opinion of England, that 
they could undoubtedly exercise an in- 
fluence upon them for good. There were 
other difficulties with regard to the 
Crown Colonies. In the case of Sierra 
Leone, he found that half the revenue of 
the Colony was derived from the duty 
on spirits. All these facis had to be 
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looked in the face; nevertheless, he was 
satisfied that good in some way or other 
could be achieved, if the people of this 
country went to work with a determi- 
nation to do that which was right. It 
did not, however, depend entirely upon 
our individual action. dreat Britain 
did not hold a tenth of the coast line of 
Africa. There were German, French, 
and Portuguese settlements, and there 
were some parts of the coast altogether 
destitute of civilized Government. It 
was necessary that we should awaken 
the conscience of Europe, get them to 
realize the evil, and by uniting with 
England deal with this question in some 
way or other. But this was no easy 
matter. Foreign Governments had their 
own concerns to attend to. France, for 
instance, did not long retain its Colonial 
Ministers ; her people were, besides, our 
rivals in commerce, and he did not think 
they had yet begun to be alive to the 
evil sought to be dealt with. An 
agreement had been arrived at with 
regard to the prevention of the liquor 
traffic with the inhabitants of the 
Islands in the West Pacific; but, for 
some reason or other, the United States 
had not favoured the agreement, and 
that which had been so well conceived 
and nearly so well carried out was 
utterly useless. Exactly the same thing 
had occurred in the case of Zanzibar, 
when England and Germany agreed for 
a duty of 20 per cent on spirits, and the 
French insisted on their privilege of 
having 5 per cent duty, the consequence 
being that the cargoes were at once 
transferred and imported under the 
French Flag. We had every reason to 
be proud of the effort made by our 
Envoy at Berlin in the Conference on 
the affairs of Central Africa held four 
years ago, when our Representative 
boldly put forward this question, and 
sought to obtain the sanction of the 
Conference to a proposal that the transit 
of spirituous liquors should be prohi- 
hibited along the Coast of the Niger; 
but there was one delegate who wished 
the initiative to be taken by the Local 
Governments ; he objected to the matter 
being dealt with by the Conference, and 
they were obliged to be satisfied with 
the expression of a wish that an agree- 
ment could be established between the 
Governments to regulate the traffic in a 
manner which would reconcile the claims 
of humanity with the interests of com- 
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merce, although he was afraid that that 
wish would not prevent the importation 
of liquor into the Colonies in question. 
There was, however, mention made of a 
further Convention and united action 
which he hoped the Government would 
not lose sight of. They had received 
great encouragement from a Conference 
held a little time ago with regard to the 
liquor traffic in the North Sea, when 
Germany, Great Britain, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, and Holland were able 
to come to an agreement, whereby an 
evil, great in itself, but not great in 
extent as compared with that to which 
they had been referring that evening, 
was put a stop to by the united action 
of those six Powers. There was a 
strong feeling upon the subject spring- 
ing up in our Colonies. In South Africa 
the Party which represented that feeling 
was no doubt in a minority; but in 
Sierra Leone a very strong Committee 
had been formed, and at the inaugural 
meeting it vas shown that the agents of 
the French, African, and Belgian Steam- 
ship Companies were in sympathy with 
the object of theCommittee. He thought 
that the example of the Niger Company 
could not be too much made known, 
showing, as it did, that the result of 
their adoption of a policy of restriction 
was that the importation of spirits was 
reduced in that district 75 per cent in 
the last four years, and where it was 
possible the prohibition of the sale of 
drink to the Natives had been enforced. 
The Company had also put down their 
foot firmly against the payment of wages 
in spirituous liquor which was prevalent 
in the country, and was a most objec- 
tionable practice. They all thought that 
the Government was fully alive to the 
question, and the statement made in 
“ another place” by the noble Lord the 
Colonial Secretary showed not only what 
they had done, but what they would do 
if they were able. He and his hon. 
Friends wanted by this debate to 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and to make them feel that they 
had public opinion behind them which 
would encourage them to persevere in 
the course they had begun. In Zulu- 
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land, Bechuanaland, and Basutoland the 
most stringent rules had been made 
against the sale of liquor to the Natives, 
which rules had been very successfully 
enforced ; so that, unless an importation 
of liquor should take place by railway 
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from the Transvaal, in a way which 
could not be controlled, a very great 
and excellent result had already been 
secured. This question was one which, 
now that public opinion had been 
aroused, would not be allowed to go to 
sleep. He hoped next year that they 
might have an humble Address to Her 
Majesty, if the Government had not 
already taken it in hand, praying that 
measures might be taken to call together 
a Convention which might succeed in ob- 
taining the united action of the Powers of 
Europe in this matter. He ventured to 
second the Motion, as being one which 
was in accord with the highest com- 
mercial interests of the country, and for 
the honour of this nation as well as for 
the sake of humanity, He thought that 
it might not be out of place on that 
occasion also to urge upon the House 
the expediency of the proposal on behalf 
of the great Missionary Societies which 
had done so much in the cause of 
Christianity and civilization. The Church 
Missionary Society, with which he had 
the honour more especially to be con- 
nected, had always been in the fore front 
in dealing with Africa. It had spent 
there a large portion of its treasure ; it 
had sent out the best and noblest of its 
sous, very many of whom, as real mar- 
tyrs, had laid their bones in Africa, and 
it would be its honour for all time to 
have been the means of raising up many 
Native Churches. There was present 
that evening one who himself, once a 
slave, had been educated, ordained, and 
had finally become an honoured and 
trusted Bishop of the Church. The 
Church Missionary Society was only one 
amongst many which had come forward ; 
there was the Propagation Society, the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa, 
the Scotch and Baptist Missions, and 
others, whose one object was to civi- 
lize and Christianize Africa. Amongst 
England’s great men who lay under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey there 
was David Livingstone, not the least of 
her heroes, and graven on the stones 
that covered him were the words— 

** Pray that the nation’s richest blessing may 
rest on him, be he English, be he American, 
or be he Turk, who shall do his best to remove 
this open sore of the world.’’ 


They had in that drink traffic to deal 
with a sore as open as the Slave Trade, 
and their’s might be the blessing in- 
voked by David Livingstone, if by their 
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means the wound was staunched, and 
the sick man made whole. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That this House, having regard to the disas- 
trous physical and moral effects of the liquor 
traffic among uncivilized races, as well as the 
injury it inflicts on legitimate commerce, is of 
opinion that Her Majesty's Government should 
take steps to suppress the traffic with Natives 
in all Native Territories under its influence or 
control, and that whenever self-governing 

owers are granted to Crown Colonies, stipu- 
fations should be made for the effectual protec- 
tion of the Natives against the sale of strong 
drink.—(Mr. Alexander M‘ Arthur.) 


Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) said, he wished 
to say a few words on this subject, be- 
cause it was one with which he had had 
to deal practically. The wording of the 
Resolution implied that the Government 
had not as yet taken any steps to sup- 
yes the liquor traffic with Natives; but 

e was sure that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester did not intend 
that that signification should be put 
upon the words of his Motion. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR said, that he had 
no such intention. 

Sin GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, he was glad to hear that observa- 
tion. The idea was largely prevalent 
among the public that our self-governing 
Colonies had not taken any steps to sup- 
press the traffic. He had in his posses- 
sion a Report of a Committee which met 
to settle this question, and he found that 
the Government were recommended to 
inquire specially concerning the liquor 
traffic with Natives in several countries 
under Colonial Governments. Among 
those countries he found Tasmania and 
Canada. He happened to be in Tas- 
mania in 1870, immediately after the 
death of the last Native there, and yet 
in 1888 they were told that they were to 
inquire into the spread of the liquor 
traffie among the Natives. In Tasmania 
there were no Natives. That was an- 
other sign of the prevailing misappre- 
hension. Then, again, anybody who 
had been in Canada would bear him out 
in saying that there never was so ad- 
mirable a system inaugurated in any 
country as the system which was to be 
found in Canada for preventing the sale 
of liquor to the Natives. In Queensland 
and the other Colonies, with the excep- 
tion of one, where there were Natives, 
the Colonial Governments had earnestly 
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vent the sale of intoxicating liquor to 
the Natives. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR said, that he 
confined his remarks specially to the 
Western Pacific and to South and West 
Africa. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, that he was coming to that point ; 
but he wished to emphasize the fact that 
the Governments of self-governed Colo- 
nies were cordially assisting the Impe- 
rial Government in carrying out the 
poliey which his hon. Friend supported. 
n the other Crown Colonies more imme- 
diately under the Colonial Office that 

olicy was not so effectually carried out ; 

ut heknew that the authorities in Down- 
ing Street were certainly not behind any 
Members of that House in desiring to see 
a successful policy carried through in this 
matter. At the same time, he did say, 
having some personal knowledge of the 
subject, that in those countries, espe- 
cially where we exercised influence, 
though not political control, there was 
very great room for improvement. 
When he was in Bechuanaland with 
Sir Charles Werren, they succeeded in 
turning out of that country all dealers 
in intoxicating liquors; but until they 
got rid of the system of dual control in 
Zululand, Bechuanaland, and Pondo- 
land, they would not be able to control 
effectually those Native districts. His 
experience in Basutoland showed him 
how Imperial control undeterred could 
succeed in accomplishing the purpose 
which they had in view. When he was 
there in 1885 most of the chiefs were 
known to be habitual drunkards, and 
the people had suffered enormously 
from the drink traffic. But the very 
energetic Administrator there, who 
worked under the control of the Im- 
erial Government, had by degrees 
rought about an enormous change in 
that country. He had done that, how- 
ever, with the aid and assistance of the 
Natives themselves. The Natives, as 
he knew from personal experience, had 
set themselves against their chiefs on 
the question of the drink traffic, and 
they had made up their minds to make 
Basutoland a sober country. There 
were other districts which were outside 
the sphere of the actual political influ- 
ence of this country, over which the 
Imperial Government should assume a 
more active control. As had been ob- 
served in the course of the debate, in 
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dealing with these districts the Govern- 
ment had to associate with foreign 
Powers, and it had been found that 
such association was not absolutely im- 
possible—indeed, it had been successful. 
They had been told, for instance, that 
the arrangement made in the Pacifie 
had been utterly useless. He traversed 
that statement, because he knew that 
the Germans in New Guinea had carried 
out their share in the guarantee. Then 
the great English Company on the 
Niger had certainly effectually checked 
the liquor traffic in that district. But 
he thought that there was a very grave 
and difficult task before them on the 
West and East Coasts of Africa. As 
to the effect which the drink traffic had 
upon trade, he might say that the traders 
were in earnest in desiring to see it 
abolished. The traders desired a whole- 
some and remunerative traffic in ordi- 
nary goods, and they knew that that 
would be put an end to directly drink 
was admitied. He did not wish to 
move an Amendment to the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend, but he thought that 
@ Motion in general terms, calling at- 
tention to the evil effects of the liquor 
traffic, and stating that the House would 
cordially support the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments in their endea- 
vours to suppress it, would be more in 
accordance with the real facts of the 
case. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that appeared to be one of the 
debates which should not be proionged, 
because they were all of one mind. 
Whether Liberal, Radical, Tory, or 
Conservative, they were all of opinion 
that some action of the nature of that 
— by his hon. Friend (Mr. A. 

‘Arthur) ought to be adopted. Asa 
question of words, it might be the Go- 
vernment would find it desirable to alter 
the Resolution in some way or other. 
He hoped some Member of the Govern- 
ment would rise immediately to tell 
them what alteration the Government 
thought it desirable to make in the 
wording of the Resolution, and thus 
bring the matter to an end, and enable 
them to pass on to the next Business. 
They all recognized thoroughly the very 
grave difficulties which had been sug- 
gested. The hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Kennaway) who seconded the Resolu- 
tion, said that, although we were the 
greatest colonizers in the world, we 
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could not compel other le to do 
what we wished. No; ys. could do 
a great deal to bring about the improve- 
ment which was desired. We had sent 
out missionaries and introduced English 
customs and habits into many heathen 
countries, yet the wretched fact con- 
fronted us, that while we had been trying 
to do those countries good, people had 
been going side by side and almost in 
company with our missionaries, endea- 
vouring to do harm. Those men, for 
the very worst reasons, had enticed and 
led the Natives into mischief, until 
really the poor creatures had died in 
large numbers, as though they were 
swept away with the breath of the 
destroying angel. The time had come 
when something should be done. If it 
were worth while to prolong the dis- 
cussion, he could not help thinking that 
a reference to the case of the Island of 
Fiji would show what good things could 
be done by proper attention to the very 

rinciple which was laid down in the 

esolution. He was extremely anxious 
they should at once hear what was 
to be said on the subject by the Govern- 
ment, and for that reason he would 
curtail any remarks of his own. 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror tuz COLONIES (Baron 
Henry ve Worms) (Liverpool, Hast 
Toxteth) said, that that was not a 
question which was in any way within 
the range of Party polities, but it was 
one on which men on both sides of the 
House were agreed. As far as principle 
was concerned, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could accept the Resolution en- 
tirely. He also thought hon. Members 
would agree with him when he said that 
both the present Government and also 
the preceding Government had done 
their utmost, as far as laid in their 
power, to prevent extension of this 
pernicious and dangerous drink traffic 
among half-civilized or savage races. 
The hon. Member for the Kirkdale Di- 
vision of Liverpool (Sir George Baden- 
Powell) had mentioned the cases of 
Chiefs who had sought protection against 
the inroads of traders bringing spirits 
into their territories. Such cases had 
come lately under the notice of the 
Secretary of State, and when they 
were submitted the Government took 
immediate steps to assist those Chiefs 
who were naturally and legitimately 
anxious to prevent the ruin of their 
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people by the introduction of drink. 
This question of the introduction of 
drink among Native races had occupied 
the attention of successive Governments 
for along time. At the request of the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur) a Circular was sent out in 
January last to all our Colonial Govern- 
ments, asking them to send copies of laws 
and ordinances regulating the introduc- 
tion of liquors into the Colonies and Na- 
tive territories. The replies had not yet 
come to hand; when they were received 
the Government would be in a better 
position to form an opinion as to what 
steps should be taken to prevent the 
sale of intoxicants to Natives than it 
was at present. Meanwhile he might 
refer his hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester to a speech which had been 
made by his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State on March 5 last, and, as re- 
garded the Western Pacific, to a Par- 
liamentary Paper issued in September 
last. In many cases the Government 
had gone further than the hon. Member 
for Leicester himself, for they had been 
anxious not only to prevent the sale of 
intoxicants, but also to prevent the sale 
of arms and ammunition. If they stopped 
one trade, they ought to endeavour to 
stop the other. While these endeavours 
had been to a certain extent successful, 
it could not be disguised that one great 
difficulty had been the absence of per- 
fect co-operation on the part of foreign 
Governments, without which the restric- 
tions of the British Government only 
hampered British enterprize without 
benefiting Natives. This was shown by 
a Report which had been received from 
Rear Admiral Tryon, dated the 21st of 
January last, in which he said— 


‘*The action of the Pacific Islands Acts and 
the Memoranda and Regulations, framed as 
they were with the desire that their action 
should be beneficial to the Native race, have in 
far too many instances failed in their effect. 
To some degree, in a few places, they may have 
checked the supply of what is prohibited as an 
article of trade; but, on the whole, their action 
has only affected the sources of supply. All 
that is forbidden to be done is done with im- 

unity by foreigners, or by unscrupulous Eng- 
Fishmen, who change their nationality to éveaie 
the law. Foreign agencies act asa police against 
Englishmen only, to enforce against them alone 
the Pacific Islands Acts. During this cruise a 
German, an American, and a Swede reported 
and obtained the punishment of their English 
rivals for doing that which, if done by them- 
selves, would have been lawful. It appears to 
me that, however desirous we may be to secure 
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fair play for the Natives, the actual and unex- 
pected result of what has so far been done is to 
drive the trade from the hands of the 
English firms, from those who naturally would 
be interested in the maintenance and increase 
of trade, and whose action ould be easily 
supervised, and, moreover, whose local position 
favoured their trading operations; while, on 
the other hand, it favours foreigners and small 
traders, hailing from anywhere, and favours 
the adventurers and the unscrupulous who under 
our noses do what we do not permit those to do 
who retain the name of being Englishmen.” 


In that extract were embodied the diffi- 
culties of the position. They could 
make regulations for themselves, and 
endeavour to see they were carried out, 
but they were altogether unable to 
prevent the action of unscrupulous 
foreigners without the co-operation of 
the other Powers by conventions. It 
had been mentioned what had been 
effected by a little co-operation with re- 
gard to the floating drink shops in the 
North Sea Fisheries. Their trade had 
been to a great extent — and 
he trusted it would be totally suppressed 
by a little co-operation between the 
Powers concerned. But so long as co- 
operation was lacking in the Colonies, 
and especially in the Western Pacific, so 
long would existing difficulties baffle our 
efforts. However, it was not because 
there were difficulties that nothing 
should be done. On the contrary, the 
greater should be the energy displayed 
in the effort to overcome them. One 
Government which stood aloof from an 
international agreement was that of the 
United States. They had not yet seen 
their way to change the view expressed 
in a despatch from Mr. Bayard, received 
by Mr. Sackville West, our Representa- 
tive at Washington, in April, 1885, in 
which Mr. Bayard said— 

“While recognizing and highly approving 
the moral force and general propriety of the 
proposed regulations, and the responsibility of 
conducting such traffic under proper and careful 
restrictions, the Government of the United 
States does not feel entirely prepared to join in 
the international enlemendber proposed, and 
will, therefore, for the present restrain its ac- 
tion to the employment, in the direction out- 
lined by the suggested arrangement, of a sound 
discretion in \ pormensiog traftic between its own 
citizens in the articles referred to and the 
Natives of the Western Pacific Islands.’’ 


He (Baron Henry de Worms) much re- 
gretted the position thus taken by the 
United States in 1885; and the Govern- 
ment would be unceasing in their efforts 
to bring about, if it were possible, a 
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better understanding, and to induce the 
United States Government to adopt the 
views of Great Britain, and to enter into 
a Conference or Convention which should 
enable the two Governments to co- 
operate in stopping the liquor traffic in 
the Western Pacific. The late Govern- 
ment took those steps, and the present 
Government would continue in the same 
direction; and wherever the Govern- 
ment had been able to act independently 
of foreign Powers, they had invariably 
endeavoured to restrain the drink traffic. 
In Fiji stringent regulations had been 
enforced, and been found beneficial. 
With respect to New Guinea, the 
Queensland Act for its administration 
provides as follows :— 

“Trading with the Natives in arms, ammuni- 
tion, explosives, and intoxicants to be prohibited, 
except under ordinances reserved for Her Ma- 
jesty’s assent, and assented to by Her Majesty. 

e foregoing articles to be embodied in the 
Letters Patent as part of the Constitution of the 
territory.” 

In Western Australia, in dealing with 
the question of responsible government, 
the Secretary of State had expressed his 
concurrence with the Governor in his 
opinion that some measure would be 
necessary for placing the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Colony under the 
caro of a body independent of the 
Parliament of the day. With re- 
spect to Africa, in 1886, upon repre- 
sentations by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, some correspondence took 
place as to regulating the importation 
of alcohol into South Africa by means of 
a uniform and high duty. The late Go- 
vernment, however, determined to wait 
for the result of the Western Pacific 
negotiations before taking further steps. 
In 1887, the opinion of the Colonial 
Governments in South and West Africa 
was invited. The views of the Cape and 
Natal were not favourable. They were 
briefly as follow :—The Cape Ministers 
pointed out that, an excise duty bving 
placed on corn-made brandy and not on 
spirits produced from grapes, a higher 
import duty would only increase local 
manufacture. They were of opinion 
that the traffic should be regulated 
rather by internal regulations than by 
import duties, and they finally declined 
to take part in the proposed international 

eement. The Natal Government 


stated that if the Cape and Portuguese 
Governments discontinued the facilities 
they now give for passing spirits beyond 
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their frontiers, they would impose higher 
transit duties and raise the import duties 
to the rate agreed upon by the others. 
But they pointed to the stringency of the 
law in Natal for preventing the sale of 
liquor to the Natives,and they considered 
that the question would best be solved 
by adopting similar arrangements else- 
where. By the Natal law the penalty 
for so supp!ying liquor was, for the first 
offence, a fine not exceeding £10, or 
three months’ imprisonment; for the 
second, £15, or six months; for the 
third, £20, or nine months, with a pro- 
vision for cancelling licences. In the 
territories immediately under British 
rule there we-e stringent regulations, as 
follow :—In Zululand a penalty was im- 
posed, and in default of payment im- 
prisonment, upon any one, licensed or 
unlicensed, who should sell, exchange, 
or, for any valuable consideration, give 
to or procure for any Native in Zululand 
any wine, or spirituous, or partly spirit- 
uous liquor in any quantity, unless it was 


proved that the liquor was supplied for’ 


medicinal purposes. Caffre beer might 
be sold by the Native producer thereof, 
but not mixed with wine or spirits. In 
Bechuanaland the same provisions were 
in force. In Basutoland the rule of 1877 
ee absolutely the sale of wines, 

eer, and spirituous liquors, and the 
bringing into Basutoland of wine, beer, 
or spirituous liquors without permission 
in writing of his Governor, agent, or 
resident magistrate of the district. The 
last Report for the year ending June 
30, 1887, was ‘The drink traffic has 
ceased to exist.”” As to West Africa, in 
1887 the Royal Niger Company pressed 
on the Government the importance of 
checking importation, and suggested an 
arrangement with France and Germany 
to levy a uniform rate. An important 
communication had been just received 
from the King of the Belgians, showing 
his desire to co-operate with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. By a decree of the 
Congo Free State of the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1887, every person trafficking in 
spirituous liquors with the Natives must 
be licensed and pay an annual licence 
fea of 2,000f. for each establishment, 
and 5,000f. for each boat used for the 
traffic. Stringent provisiuns to guard 
against abuse were also inserted in the 
licence, a disregard of which would be 
followed by forfeiture. The penalty for 
selling without a licence in a building 
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was 20,000f.; in a boat, 50,000f. The 
West African Colonies were also con- 
sulted, but only Lagos replied ; but it 
was feared that the project was im- 
practicable, as the coast line was not 
at present completely under the con- 
trol of civilized Governments. Those 
were the details which he was at 
ane able to give to the House; 

ut when further Returns were re- 
ceived they would, of course, be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and would contain 
a much more complete statement than 
he was able to give. He trusted that 
the hon. Member would be satisfied 
with the knowledge that the Govern- 
ment was doing its best to suppress 
the nefarious traffic; for while they 
might permit the use, they could not 

ermit the abuse of the traffic with 

ative races. He, therefore, hoped the 
hon. Member would not press his Motion, 
as it would scarcely be accepted as it 
stood. But the Government were quite 
willing to accept it, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber in charge of it wanted something 
stronger, they would agree to substitute 
for the words after ‘‘commerce,’’ the 
following words— 

** Will cordially support the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments in their endeavours to 
suppress the traffic in spirituous liquors with 
Natives in all the Native territories under their 
influence and control.”’ 


It was the duty of the Government, and 
a duty which they would certainly not 
neglect, to spread the benign influence 
of religion and civilization wherever 
British power or influence extended ; 
and they were fully alive to the special 
duty which devolved upon them of pro- 
tecting those who could not protect them- 
selves, and of averting the terrible evils 
which, unfortunately, civilization too 
often brought in its train upon un- 
civilized races, and which so largely in 
this country did so much to swell the long 
roll of pauperism and crime. He would 
again assure the hon. Member that Her 
Majesty’s Government would do their 
utmost ‘to protect the Native races 
against that danger. 

Srr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he had listened 
with great interest and admiration to 
the concluding words of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Baron 
Henry de Worms). That hon. Gentle- 
man had made a very excellent and 
satisfactory speech, but apparently he 
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had cut it short in one particular—he 
had not said what he was going to do 
in the way of compensation to these 
traders. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was 
sure this was an oversight, because he 
knew the Government meant to deal 
fairly and impartially with all classes of 
traders, and he hoped that, before the 
termination of the discussion, the author 
of the Local Government Bill (Mr. 
Ritchie) would get up and say what 
compensation it was proposed to give to 
the unhappy dealers. Meanwhile, let 
him (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) congratulate 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur) on having found an oppor- 
tunity for bringing this matter before 
the House, on having brought it before 
the House in such an able manner, and 
on having met with such a satisfactory 
greeting for it from the Government. 
He understood from the Government 
that they were all of one mind on this 
subject. Yes; all of one mind as to 
suppressing the liquor traffic—as to sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic everywhere 
exceptin England. That was, certainly, 
a most satisfactory state of things. 
Now, what was this Motion? It was 
one branch of the attack which was 
being made on alcohol and the great 
evil of intemperance, and he was glad 
that, in the course of the debate, they 
had heard nothing to the effect that it 
was adulteration, and not alcohol itself, 
which was pernicious and was doing all 
the harm. If they looked at the Re- 
turns bearing upon the subject in Eng- 
land, they would find that hardly any- 
body was convicted of adulteration. 
The fact was gradually being admitted, 
that it was alcohol, and alcohol alone, 
which was doing all the mischief. He 
would not go at length into all the 
horrors which this trade produced. He 
had been struck by what an hon. Mem- 
ber—he thought the hon. Baronet op- 
posite—had stated as the declaration of 
a certain Native Chief with regard to 
the introduction of alcohol amongst the 
Natives—namely, that the traffic in it 
inflicted more harm upon them than 
slavery. A statement such as that should 
have gone to the heart of the Bishop of 
Peterborough, who had once said that 
“he would rather see England free 
than England sober.” No one had 
understood what the right rev. Prelate 
meant, for no one knew of any diver- 
gence between insobriety and slavery ; 
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but such were the words of that Bishop. 
How differently that Native Chief talked, 
and no wonder that the Bishop of Peter- 
borough was regarded in some quarters 
as the patron saint of the publicans of 
England. He was glad his hon. Friend 
(Mr. M‘Arthur) had quoted what he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) himself had quoted 
the other day—namely, the statement 
of Sir William Gull, that alcohol was 
the most destructive agent in England. 
Of course, it was the most destructive 
agent. It filled our gaols, our work- 
houses, and our lunatic asylums. It 
was king of the country. Drink was 
king of England, there was no doubt. 
As The Times said the other day, ‘‘ Every 
other institution flounders in difficulty ; 
the public-house alone holds its tri- 
umphant course in this country.”” The 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) knew that very well when he 
brought in his Bill with the Com- 
pensation Clauses. The question was, 
whether the Legislature of this country 
would not be justified, after due con- 
sideration, in placing the welfare of the 

eople above the claims of the trade. 

hat night they were deciding that the 
claims of Native populations should be 
put above those of the trade; but so far 
as our own country was concerned, they 
had not got so far as that. The hon. 
Baronet opposite had said—‘‘ Their duty 
was to awaken theconscienceof Europe.” 
Why not awaken their own consciences, 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) should like to 
know? Why should they be so bene- 
volent and kind in this matter towards 
the people of Africa and of the Fiji 
Islands, and of all other parts of the 
world, and yet be without regard for the 
interests of their fellow-citizens at home? 
He should have thought they would have 
had some pity left for the unhappy 
Native races of these Northern seas, but 
that was evidently not the case. What 
did they do? Why, instead of making 
an attack upon the people who were 
carrying on this pernicious and danger- 
ous trade, if they had carried it on suffi- 
ciently long, and the quantities of liquor 
they had sold were large enough, they 
made Peers of them. And they were 
now taking a new departure. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, not satisfied with 
making Peers of them, in cases where 
the quantity of liquor they sold became 
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smaller, proposed to give them pensions. 
And so they went ta But he hoped the 
people of the country would become like 
the Basutos, whom the House had heard 
about that night. Those people got 
wiser than their Chiefs, and he trusted 
that in the course of time the people of 
this country would get wiser than their 
pastors and their masters on the drink 
traffic question. He sincerely hoped 
they would. It was said that charity 
began at home, and he hoped that the 
people of this country wouid have regard 
to that proverb as respected the drink 
question. It would seem, however, that 
charity began in the Fiji Islands, and 
had not reached here yet. He was glad, 
however, tu see that it had made a be- 
ginning anywhere. A great beginning 
had been made, and no doubt this debate 
would be read with delight by hundreds 
of thousands of people, who would see in 
it only a forecast of those declarations 
which would be made when Parliament 
had become more enlightened upon the 
question. For his own part, he pitied 
his fellow-countrymen in connectior with 
this question as much as he diu the 
Natives of Africa; and he failed to see 
why the interests of the inhabitants of 
the basin of the Thames should not be 
looked after quite as carefully as those 
of the inhabitants of the basin of the 
Congo. He believed the people at home 
were quite as worthy of our help and 
wise legislation as were the Natives of a 
savage State. What had Sir Charles 
Warren done; he who was one of the 
strongest opponents of the drink traffic, 
and had called it all sorts of bad names 
when speaking of its existence in foreign 
countries? But what had he done a few 
months ago? Why, the only way seem- 
ingly in which he could celebrate the 
Queen’s Jubilee was by breaking the 
law, and keeping open the public-houses 
a few hours longer, the result being that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was en- 
abled to congratulate the House upon 
the fact that we had made an additional 
£300,000 that year out of drink. He 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was glad to see the 
Bishops were taking up the case of the 
Native races, and he wished them and 
his hon. Friend (Mr. M‘Arthur) God’s 
speed in their enterprize. It was time 
that something was done in the matter 
abroad, as well as at home. We read 
continually in the newspapers, and in 
the speeches of great statesmen, that 
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this country had the t mission to| that his hon. Friend the Member for 
fulfil of promoting istianity and | Leicester and many other hon. Gentle- 
civilization throughout the world.|menhad joined him. They were a band 


But how did the country promote 
Christianity and civilization throughout 
the world? Why, with three agencies 
—gunpowder, gin, and the gospel. It 
was by means of those three that we 
carried out civilization. First of all we 
introduced gunpowder. A General 
went out and shot large numbers of the 
Natives, and then, when he had killed 
a sufficient number, the gin merchant 
came in, who poisoned a large propor- 
tion of the survivors, and he was followed 
by the Minister, who converted those who 
were left. Civilization indeed! No 
wonder that the Irishman who, when 
thrown upon what he considered to be a 
desert island, exclaimed when he saw a 
man hanging upon a gibbet ‘‘ Sure, this 
is a civilized country,’ and when a little 
further he met a drunken man he said 
‘Faith, and a Christian one.”” He con- 
gratulated the House upon the work it 
was doing that night. It might be that 
it was intended to commit an enormous 
mistake later on by taking the hard 
earnings of the people of this country in 
order to subsidize persons who carried 
on this pernicious trade for any loss of 
income they might suffer through inter- 
ference with their business; but, at any 
rate, they were now striking a blow for 
good. It was satisfactory to everyone 
that the blow should be struck against 
traders dealing with Native populations, 
because the traders who were stricken 
to-night did not possess votes at elec- 
tions. It was safe, therefore, to strike 
at them boldly. However, it was a good 
thing to begin even against them ; be- 
cause he was quite sure that what was 
done that night would not be forgotten. 
The hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoken (Baron Henry de Worms) 
would always be glad that he had spoken 
out so boldly upon this question. Why 
should they not join in this crusade 
against alcohol, wherever they found it 
existing. What did Sir Andrew Clarke 
say? Why, he uttered these words— 
‘“When I think of the evil done by this 
alcohol, I feel disposed to give up my profession 
and everything, and go forth in the required 
crusade, preaching to all men the power of this 


enemy of our race.’ 


Well he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had been 
engaged in that crusade for a good 
while, and he rejoiced that night to find 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 





of noble recruits, and he trusted they 
would go on until they had successfully 
carried, at any rate, one of the outposts 
of this great enemy of mankind. 

Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he was not going to follow the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) into the question of com- 
pensation to publicans for licences which 
might be withdrawn under the provi- 
sions of the Local Government Bill. He 
would simply say that he did not agree 
with the right hon. Baronet upon that 
point; but he did wish to congratu- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. A. M‘Arthur) on the great service 
he had done to mankind by the debate 
he had raised that night. He (Sir 
Robert Fowler) hoped, however, that 
the hon. Member would be satisfied with 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Baron Henry de Worms). 
The hon. Member the Under Secretary 
had spoken out most strongly about the 
evils which attended the system which 
had been brought under the notice of 
the House. Whatever hon. Members 
might think of the state of things in this 
country—which was not germane to the 
Motion before the House—there would 
be no doubt that in dealing with un- 
civilized races we found that spirits had 
a most prejudicial effect upon them. 
Although he did not agree with the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
in his theories in regard to the use 
of alcohol, he believed that the result 
of over indulgence, so far as Native races 
were concerned, was their destruction, 
mentally, morally, and physically. There 
could be no doubt, therefore, that it was 
the duty of the Government to do every- 
thing that lay in their power to put an 
end to the system which had been de- 
scribed, and that it had been fully recog- 
nized by the Under Secretary. That 
hon. Member had pointed out the great 
difficulty which the present Government 
and the late Government and successive 
Governments had had to contend with 
in consequence of the refusal of the 
United States of America to take action 
in this matter. He would draw the at- 
tention of his hon. Friends opposite the 
Members for Cumberland a Battersea 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. O. VY, 
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Morgan), who were much in the 
United States, to that matter. He did not 
appeal to those Gentlemen as regarded 
the Government of America; but he 
knew that they had interest with people 
in that country, and he trusted that they 
would bring the subject to the notice 
of their friends there. He would ap 

to them to make known to their friends in 
America the course the Government 
was taking. It was to him a very sur- 
prising thing that in America, where 
teetotalism was more prevalent than 
perhaps in any other country, there 
should be so much opposition to the 
course Her Majesty’s Government were 
taking on this important matter. He 
could not but hope that what had been 
stated in that House that night by 
various speakers would, by the favour 
of the Press, be read on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and that it would have 
some effect in inducing the American 
Government to take a different view of 
the subject when next their attention 
was called to it by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber who had brought forward the Motion 
(Mr. A. M‘Arthur) to accept the Amend- 
ing words suggested on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. At 
the same time he thought he might 
congratulate his hon. Friend (Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur) on the success which had 
attended his Motion. The hon. Gentle- 
man had dune good service by bringing 
the question before the House, and he 
trusted that he would not be content 
with the result of to-night’s debate. The 
Under Secretary of State had given 
them an admirable promise for the 
future, and he (Mr. Mundella) believed 
that the hon. Member was quite in 
earnest in his desire to put an end or 
to mitigate as far as possible this most 
injurious traffic. But, after ell, every- 
thing depended on the vigour, energy, 
and persistency with which the Govern- 
ment took the matter in hand. If the 
hon. Member (Baron Henry de Worms) 
would forgive him for saying so, he 
would observe that if he was as earnest 
in his endeavours to abolish the drink 
traffic amongst the Natives under our 
influence as he was in his efforts to 
abolish the sugar bounties, there eculd 
be no doubt that they might look for- 
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ward very shortly to a favourable result. 
But it was no use sending out circulars 
to Foreign Powers and to our Repre- 
sentatives abroad, unless we gave them 
to understand that we were in earnest 
in the matter, and unless there was 
someone at headquarters who was deter- 
mined that the will of the Government 
should be enforced, and no one knew 
that better than the Under Secretary of 
State himself. They heard a good deal 
about the difficulty of obtaining the 
assent of Foreign Powers. The hou. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Sir Robert Fowler) had spoken 
of the United States of America. No 
doubt,'the United States were, with our- 
selves, sinners in this respect. He would 
not say who were the greatest sinners. 
But there was another Power which 
exercised a more detrimental influence 
in regard to this traffic than did the 
United States, and that was Germany. 
It was the enormous importation of 
cheap spirits of the very worst cha- 
racter throughout Southern and Wes- 
tern Africa that was one of the 
greatest sources of mischief amongst 
the Native races of that Oontinent. 
Well, we had had some experience of 
what could be done by the Germans. 
They were not impervious to public 
opinion. Reference had been made to 
the North Sea Convention, which he 
(Mr. Mundella) was very glad to have 
had an humble part in promoting. That 
Convention had been for the regulation 
of the supply of spirits to the fishermen 
in the North Sea, which was a curse to 
our marine, and a source of mutiny, 
bloodshed, poverty, robbery, and every 
kind of iniquity. There had been some 
difficulty in getting a number of Foreign 
Powers to come to a common and sub- 
stantial agreement, but they had finally 
succeeded. It was only done, however, 
by the pressure, so to speak, of public 
opinion, England taking the lead in pro- 
moting that public opinion. Let England 
do the same with regard to this drink 
traffic amongst the Native races. Let 
her record be clear. Let us begin by 
cleaning our own doors. Let our record 
be clear'in this matter as it was with 
res to the Slave Trade, and then let 
us be resolved to put an end to the evil. 
It was no use talking about licensing 
dealers amongst foreign populations. 
The King of the Belgians might have 
thought he was doing a good thing in 
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that direction; but he (Mr. Mundella) 
had little faith in the resolution of his 
action. The only way in which Native 
races could be benefited was by pro- 
hibiting the drink traffic altogether. The 
Native races were free from all the evils 
attending intemperance until they came 
in contact with civilization—with the in- 
troduction of civilization, which brought 
drink in its train. Not only every kind 
of crime, hut every kind of fraud was 
perpetrated upon them in the matter of 
land, and in the matter of buying and 
selling. Persons took advantage of 
them by getting them under the influ- 
ence of dcink before making bargains. 
In this way this drink traffic was not 
only a curse to the Natives morally and 
physically, but it was also a curse to the 
commerce of this country. He thought 
the hon. Gentleman who represented the 
Colonies in this House had spoken of the 
suppression of drink and gunpowder as 
the things going together, but there was 
not so much danger in the supply of 
gunpowder and arms if the supply of 
drink were stopped. At any rate, if the 
supply of drink and gunpowder to the 
Natives were put an end to, much 
would be done in the way of promoting 
civilization. Every word which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the 
Kirkdale Division of Liverpool con- 
firmed the necessity for this Motion. 
They would admit the good service 
which the hon. Member himself had 
done, and with regard to Sir Charles 
Warren, it was impossible to speak too 
highly of his work. Sir Alexander 
Gordon also had shown them what work 
could be done in this direction in Fiji. 
That Gentleman had brought about the 
complete suppression of the traffic, and 
the action of no English ruler had ever 
been more beneficent than his. In con- 
clusion, he (Mr. Mundella) could only 
say that the hon. Member for Leicester 
was to be congratulated on the work he 
had done that night. They must all 
feel that they owed a debt of gratitude 
to the hon. Member the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the sympathetic and 
courageous answer he had given to the 
Motion. He(Mr. Mundella) trusted the 
hon. Member would follow that answer 
up, and would not be content to leave 
what they had achieved alone — he 
trusted he and his Colleagues would 
follow it up time after time, until they 


Mr. Mundella 
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had impressed their views on all our 
Representatives abroad. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he was glad to have heard 
the satisfactory statement made by the 
Government, and thanked them for the 
honest and honourable way in which 
they had stated their views. But he 


well-doing.” It was one thing to 
make a declaration, and another to see 
that it was fulfilled; and he would im- 
press upon them to carry their action to 
a successful issue. Many impediments 
would, no doubt, be placed in their way, 
and the greatest possible vigilance would 
be required. He thought, however, that 
the present debate would strengthen 
their hands. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy) said, after the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Baron Henry de 
Worms), there could be no doubt of the 
sincerity of Her Majesty’s Government, 
though their efforts to check the traffic 
had not always been successful. The 
House and the Government were under 
an obligation to the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. A. M‘Arthur), for the 
Motion would strengthen the hands of 
the Government in their endeavours. 
The diffieulties to contend with were 
great, and not the least was the diffi- 
culty of arriving at an arrangement by 
which the co-operation of Foreign Go- 
vernments could be secured. But he 
(Sir George Campbell) desired to say a 
few words upon another practical diffi- 
culty. He observed that the Motion 
was directed to the disastrous effect of 
the traffic upon the uncivilized races, 
and, as the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) said, we did not apply the same 
a to our own people at home. 

ut we drew yet another distinction, and 
acknowledged an inalienable right of 
Englishmen to consume liquor in any 
| part of the world. Wherever, by ordi- 
;nance or legislation, an attempt was 
made to restrain or prevent the use of 
liquor by the Natives, liquor shops and 
canteens were allowed, so that the Eng- 
lish settler might still have his liquor, no 
matter how few the Whites might be in 
proportion tothe Natives. In that there 
was a difficulty that prevented drink 
being kept from the Blacks altogether, 
for there would always be White men 
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willing to help the Native to indulge his 
propensity fordrink. The only effectual 
way to prevent the disastrous physical 
and moral effect of drink on uncivilized 
races would be to suppress the liquor 
traffic altogether in Native Terri- 
tories under British influence, not 
scrupulously maintaining the trade for 
the White Christian and denying it to 
the Blacks. He did not think it was 
at all necessary that wherever a Christian 
went he should have his liquor. The 
Government should be prepared to face 
the question in that way, if they really 
meant to suppress the traffic; not show- 
ing the Natives that while the latter 
were put under restrictions, full liberty 
of indulgence was allowed to the Whites. 
One word on another point of the ques- 
tion. The House had been told that 
the Germans had scrupulously carried 
out the prohibition of the drink traffic 
in their portion of New Guinea; but the 
British Government had delegated all 
its responsibility in regard to New 
Guinea to the Government of Queens- 
land—a Colony whose reeord was not 
clean. When New Guinea was made a 
British Possession, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were bound to see that our 
duty to the Natives was not neglected— 
we could not shuffle off our Imperial 
responsibility. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, that after 
the debate they had had, he was quite 
willing to accept the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
thanking him for the courteous manner 
in which he had dealt with the subject, 
he might just say that he had no inten- 
tion of accusing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of any neglect, nor of throwing 
blame upon the Australian Colonies. 
He confined his remarks specially to the 
West Pacific and South and West Africa. 
He was glad to know what other Colo- 
nies had done; he was aware that some 
of them had done a great deal towards 
stopping the traffic, and he hoped they 
would do more. In accepting the 
Amendment, he presumed that the 
proper course would be to withdraw 
his Resolution and move it in the 
amended form. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That this House, having - to the 
disastrous physical and moral effects of the 
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liquor traffic among uncivilized races, as well 
as the injury it inflicts on legitimate 

will cordially support the Imperial and Coloni 
Governments in their vours to suppress 
the traffic in spirituous liquors with Natives in 
all Native Territories under their influence and 
control.” —(Mr. A. M‘ Arthur.) 

Mr. BRYOE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, he 
wished, before the debate concluded, 
to make some remarks and to obtain 
some information from the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 
on the subject of the traffic in spirituous 
liquors in one of the latest acquisitions 
of the Crown—namely, Upper Burmah, 
and especially as to the issue of spirit 
licences there. Under the former in- 
dependent Sovereigns of Burmah, the 
consumption of opium and spirits by 
the Natives which was forbidden by the 
Buddhist religion, was strictly enforced 
by the civil power, though it was true 
that there were some Chinese in Upper 
Burmah who consumed a small quantity 
of opium, and that some of the wild 
tribes who were neither Burmans nor 
Buddhists used spirits. He understood 
that last April or May the Indian 
Government, finding itself in want of 
revenue in Burmah, had determined to 
issue licences for the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors andopium. He was further 
informed that the officers in charge 
of the districts in Upper Burmah, 
with scarcely an exception, had reported 
against the introduction of intoxicating 
liquor as likely to cause great injury to 
the country, not only morally but in 
an economical point of view. The best 
part of the Native population was also 
strongly opposed to it. Apparently the 
Government was undeterred by these 
reports, as well as by the expressed 
opinion of the principal of the Burmese 
people, and a considerable number of 
licences were put up to auction and 
issued even for districts where the whole 
population was Burman, and therefore 
bound by religion and law not to drink 
intoxicating liquors. The sale of opium 
was similarly introduced where there was 
no Obinese population. In July last 
he had asked for information on the 
subject, which the India Office pro- 
fessed itself unable to give, and 
carried an Address for Returns giving 


full particulars of the licenees issued. 
Again in February he pressed the Under 
Secretary for information as to what 
was taking place and when the Returns 
would be laid on the Table, but he 
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received practically no information. 
By this time, he earnestly hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would be in a posi- 
tion to state when the Returns would 
be ready. They ought, at any rate, to 
know when these Returns were likely to 
appear, but apparently the authorities 
in Burmah kept the India Office and 
the House equally in the dark, and 
treated with indifference akin to con- 
tempt the wishes here expressed. The 
matter was a rather serious one. We 
conquered the country with professions 
that it was for its own good, not only 
commercially, but as regarded the better 
moral and intellectual development of 
the people; yet it appeared that the 
first step we took towards the introduc- 
tion of civilization was to introduce these 
very vices which already had wrought so 
much harm in other parts of our Indian 
Dominiors. He could assure his hon. 
Friend that it was commonly believed 
in Burmah that the Government had 
issued these licences for the sake of 
revenue. This would probably be 
denied by the Government; but if 
revenue was not the object, what was? 
There was no need for mere regulation, 
because there was nothing to show 
that unlicensed sale had begun to be, 
and in fact it was not, a practical evil. 
If the Government, when it took over 
the control of the affairs of Burmah, had 
continued the same severe discipline 
which was practised by the Native Kings, 
there would have been no need of the 
introduction of any licensing system. 
Nor was it necessary to introduce a 
licensing system for the Chinese in 
Burmah, for they were confined to a very 
few towns such as Mandalay and Bhamo. 
He would remind the House that 
they were not without some practical 
experience in this matter, seeing that 
exactly the same process had been 
gone through in Lower Burmah, where 
the sale of opium and spirits had in- 
creased under the British régime with a 
result deleterious to the country. He 
earnestly hoped that the Under Secre- 
tary would be able to announce that the 
Government of India had receded from 
its first intentions, or had checked what 
seemed to have been the first intentions 
and acts of the Local Authorities in 
Burmah. He believed that the expression 
of opinion which had made itself felt in 
this country had told upon the Govern- 
ment, and that if the Government did not 
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take some step in the matter the opinion 
of the House would be unmistakably 
expressed with a view to doing some- 
thing to check the course upon which 
they were entering, and to show that 
those philanthropic expressions which 
always found utterance when this 
country made a fresh annexation were 
real and substantial. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, before alluding to the 
speeific subject which his hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Bryce) had brought for- 
ward, the House would forgive him if 
he said a few words on the general sub- 
ject. In his humble opinion, nothing 
had been heard during the debate that 
was really new to the question. It was 
extremely easy for the House to pass 
unanimously abstract Resolutions ; it 
was easy to frame Ordinances in Oolonies 
and dependent States, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite seemed to 
think that if those Ordinances were 
made in the sense of absolute prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, there would be no 
difficulty at all in the matter. But he 
(Sir John Gorst) would venture to say 
that when the abstract Resolution was 

assed in the House, and the Ordinances 
or the total prohibition of the traffic in 
the Colonies were framed, then the diffi- 
culties began. The difficulty was not to 
make laws, but to enforce them. This 
was, in his earlier days, forcibly brought 
to his own attention by the utter break 
down of an honest attempt to enforce 
total prohibition in the Waikato district 
of New Zealand. The district was 
in a state of semi-insurrection against 
British rule, and one of the bitterest 
complaints made by the Chiefs against 
our civilization was that their people 
were being utterly demoralized by the 
introduction of extremely bad rum into 
the district. The Imperial and Colonial 
Governments were quarrelling among 
themselves as to who was to be respon- 
sible for the management of Native 
affairs in New Zealand; but they com- 
bined to enact stringent regulations to 
prevent absolutely the introduction of 
all spirituous liquors into the district, 
exeept under special licence, and ren- 
dered persons who transported such 
liquor from one part of the country to 
another liable to punishment by fine 
and imprisonment, and enaeted the con- 
fiscation of all liquor so transported, . 
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He (Sir John Gorst) was a Commis- 
sioner charged with putting these enact- 
ments into force. In those days, he 
was young and enthusiastic, and he re- 
fused to issue any licenoes whatever, so 
that there was Bor as absolute a pro- 
hibition, even in the sense of the hon 
Member for Kirkealdy (Sir Geo 

a as there could be, not only 
against Natives but Europeans also. 
After a trial of about a year, the 
attempt broke down. Liquor was 
ee into the country and con- 
cealed, and not all the vigilance of the 
Commissioner and the Native Chiefs 
could keep it out. He fined one or two 
of the offenders and confiscated a few 
kegs of spirits, and at last one of the 
Chiefs who had exerted himself greatly 
seized a large quantity of spirits —per- 
fectly ilegally--and kept the spirits in 
his own village. After the lapse of 
about a fortnight, he and his head men 
broached the spirits they had confis- 
cated, and got so drunk upon them that 
they had to be summoned before the 
tribunal and fined. The example at 
once became contagious, and the attempt 
to suppress the traffic utterly broke 
down. He did not, as a moral to that, 
mean to say that the attempt should not 
be made. He would not despair, he 
would try again; all he wanted was 
that hon. Members should see the diffi- 
culties. One effect it had had upon 
him—to make him extremely charitable 
towards the unfortunate officials in 
India, who were so often accused of 
failing to suppress the traffic, because 
he had had personal experience of the 
difficulty of doing it. long as the 
Government and officials were honest in 
their efforts to minimize as much as pos- 
sible the evil that arose from drunken- 
ness, he should be sorry to cast a stone 
at them; because the circumstances 
under which they were placed did not 
enable them to suppress the traffic alto- 
gether. From this digression he re- 
turned to the question ia reference to 
Upper Burmah, and the last great Native 
population brought under British rule. 
There the principle of the Resolution 
was being carried out. He did not 
quite join in the picture the hon. Gentle- 
man had drawn of the extraordinary 
virtue and eon, ed the Burmese 
under their Native Kings. It was true 


that the Buddhist religion, like every 
other religion, forbad drunkenness ; but 
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it was equally true that adherents of 
that religion, as of many others, did 
not always practice what they preached. 
If this state of sobriety existed in Upper 
Burmah, its existence had escaped the 
notice of most authorities who had 
written aboutthecountry. The law was 
ect in principle, no doubt; but, as 
eae ~husen, dbolkenss to it fell short. 
But he was willing to admit that, as a 
race, the Burmese were, and are still, a 
sober people, just as the Indians were, 
and are still, asoberrace. When Upper 
Burmah was annexed, it was decided, in 
the first place, to refuse all licences for 
the sale of opium. That, of course, did 
not entirely stop the sale of opium ; but 
no licences were granted, the prohibition 
of the sale of opium to Burmese was main- 
tained, and the sale was strictly confined 
to a few Ohinese who were addicted to 
the drug and could not do without it. 
Then liquor shops were licensed in a 
few exceptional towns, where there was 
a large non-Burman population. This 
state of things continued until June of 
last year, when the Chief Commissioner 
roposed to extend to Upper Burmah the 
iquor laws and excise laws that prevailed 
in Lower Burmah. So far from de- 
serving the animadversions of the hon. 
Member for South Aberdeen, the liquor 
laws had been eminently successful there 
for the past six or seven years in re- 
ducing the consumption of liquor and 
improving the condition of Lower Bur- 
mah. He was surprised, as he listened 
to the hon. Member’s speech, because he 
had a table before him, showing that 
although the population of Lower Bur- 
mah, during the last six orseven years, 
had increased by 28 per cent, the 
revenue from the sale of liquor had 
diminished, and that from the sale of 
opium only slightly increased. 

Mr. BRYCE explained, that he did 
not say that the consumption had in- 
creased lately; he said that during a 
number of years after the introduction 
of the licensing system, the consumption 
had gone on increasing. 

Sir JOHN GORST said, that might 
or might not be the case. Before the 
licensing system was introduced, there 
was no means of knowing what the con- 
sumption was; but, so far as the test of 
figures could be applied, the liquor law 
of Lower Burmah did not deserve the 
blame cast upon it, and the same might 
be said of India, and indeed other parts 
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of the British Empire. When the pro- 

1 was made to extend the liquor 
aws to Upper Burmah, it was at the 
same time proposed to abrogate the 
restriction of the sale of liquor to Bur- 
mese. This, however, was not for the 
purpose of revenue, but because it was 
— out to the Government that the 
aw was practically a dead letter, and had 
not had the effect of preventing such sale. 
Letters from Commissioners, Sub-Com- 
missioners and others, showed this was 
the case; one of those letters saying that 
the attempt by means of this law to pre- 
vent Burmese from using stimulating 
drinks was as ineffective as would be a 
law to prevent the Scotch from drinking 
whiskey by restricting the sale in Scot- 
land to Englishmen and Irishmen. The 
fact was, prohibition or not, a Burman 
who could afford to buy liquor found no 
difficulty in inducing an Englishman, a 
Chinese, or a Coolie to procure it for 
him, and the prohibition was of no great 
value. Those proposals having been 
made—not for purposes of revenue, but 
to improve the excise system found 
useful in Lower Burmah—were investi- 
gated by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. To show the 
House the principle which the Burmese 
Government were instructed to follow 
in the arrangements for the sale of 
liquor, he quoted from a despatch 
written at Simla, November 5, 1887, 
from the Government of India to the 
Chief Commissioner in Burmah. Of 
course, he would lay the Paper on the 
Table if there was any wish for it. It 
was as follows :— 


“Whatever arrangements are now intro- 
duced should be defensible as restrictive mea- 
sures, and should be carefully guarded against 
any tendency to facilitate the sale of liquor. 
Special care is required that indulgence should 
not be allowed where such does not now exist, 
and that under the favor of a general excise 
system intoxicating liquors should not be intro- 
duced in places where innocent drinks only are 
now known. That isthe only policy that com- 
meuds itself to his Excellency in Council, and 
which, no doubt, you also have in view, but it 
is also that to which the Secretary of State has 
pledged the Government of India by answers to 
Questions asked in Parliament regarding the 
aa policy now being pursued in Upper 


With that policy in view the arrange- 
ments were made as follows :—Licences 
were required for the importation of all 
foreign liquors into Upper Burmah. 
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Secondly, tho sale of foreign and 
country-made liquors was allowed only 
in selected places, where foreigners were 
numerous. Thirdly, at each of tiese 
places, a distillery might be established, 

ut, in some cases, one distillery might 
supply two or three places. Fourthly, 
all other distilleries but those were re- 
garded as illicit, and the liquor made 
there contraband. Fifthly, licences for 
sale issued were to be strictly restrictive, 
the intention being that the present 
facilities for obtaining liquor should 
not be increased. The restrictions of sale 
to Burmese were to be maintained. The 
possession and transport of liquor were 
to be brought under regulation. Tari, pro- 
cured from the palm, was to be brought 
under excise, and licences tu be taken out 
for tapping every tree and for the sale of 
the liquor. He did not say that restric- 
tions and regulations of that kind would 
necessarily be effective in preventing any 
drunkenness in Upper Burmah, but he 
did say that they were an honest attempt 
on the part of the Government of India 
to check any special prevalence of drunk- 
enness there. Members of the House— 
who were always so ready to censure the 
administration of the Indian officials, 
as being animated only by the desire to 
raise revenue, and as allowing any de- 
gradation and corruption of the people 
under their charge, if only they could 
screw out a few more rupees for the re- 
venue—should consider that, in a country 
where the juice from a tree, after stand- 
ing for a tew hours, became an intoxi- 
eating liquor, the difficulties in the way 
of checking the vice of drunkenness were 
extraordinarily great, and the efforts of 
the Government to check it deserved the 
support of the Parliament and people of 
this country. As an explanation of the 
delay in ‘urnishing the Returns ordered, 
he might say that on receipt by the Go- 
vernment of India of the Secretary of 
State’s despatch in December last, a cir- 
cular was sent out by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Burmah to all the Commis- 
sioners and Deputy Commissioners of 
Upper Burmah, asking for full informa- 
tion in the various districts as to the 
circumstauces which ought to govern the 
administration in a final settlement of the 
excise system, and asking also for a very 
elaborate Return, which would include 
that asked for by the hon. Member. 
He confessed that the long delay in fur- 
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nishing the Return was unjustifiable, 
and as representing the Government of 
India, he sat in dust and ashes before 
the hon. Member; but the delay was 
accounted for by the fact that the Go- 
vernmentof Burmah asked for extremely 
complicated information that had taken 
much time to collect. He thought it 
would have been better had the Govern- 
ment been content with supplying what 
was asked for, not attempting more ; 
but an elaborate Return had Aes re- 
quested, which, though long in being 
procured, would, no doubt, be found 
extremely valuable. He hoped that the 
discussion of that night, and the unani- 
mity that had prevailed in the House as 
to the principle that ought to govern 
their policy in the matter towards all 
Native races, would be productive of 
good effect throughout the Empire. 
But he warned hon. Members that, easy 
though it might be to propound a prin- 
ciple, and to embody it in ordinances 
and laws, there was great difficulty in 
enforcing actual practice, and those en- 
gaged in that extremely difficult work 
were deserving of generous considera- 
tion and charitable construction of their 
actions on the part of Parliament. 

Sm RICHARD TEMPLE (Wor- 
cester, Evesham) said, he felt bound, as 
the hon. Member for South Aberdeen 
(Mr. Bryce) had introduced the subject 
of Burmah, to offer a few observations 
in reply. The hon. Member, hav- 
ing become an apostle of the Tem- 
perance Party, had adopted the extreme 
views of that Party, and their version of 
facts. Everything that could possibly 
be said by that Party against Burmese 
administration found an echo in the 
hon. Gentleman’s voice, and was trans- 
lated into his eloquent language. He 
(Sir Richard Temple) thought that 
the House would agree with him 
that the facts had been exaggerated 
throughout. Of course, there was a 
certain substratum of truth in the re- 
marks which had been made; but the 
truths which underlay them were strained 
to theextreme. He had never heard until 
that evening that the Burmese were free 
from intemperanee prior to the British 
occupation of that country. He cer- 
tainly believed that drinking existed 
under the Burmese rule—in a country 
where Nature supplied the materials 
abundantly for such consumption. There 


were, no doubt, prohibitions against | 
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the importation of spirituous liquors ; 
but no one who took a sober view of 
the facts believed that those prohibi- 
tions were ever effectual. No doubt, 
the Burmese, like all the Oriental 
nations, were not drunkards as a 
rule; but there was a certain amount 
of dram-consumption among them. 
He had been especially surprised to 
hear what had been said about Arra- 
can. To believe that the Arracanese 
were being demoralized under British 
rule was to believe in anincredible suppo- 
sition. Asto Upper Burmah, the House 
must recollect that the Burmese were not 
the only people there. There were also 
the Chinese, besides a considerable in- 
flux of Indian people. The princi 

stations of the country were occupied 
by Native Indian troops, the Burmese 
not being a race who entered into the 
Military Service. With the troops there 
were, of course, camp-followers, the 
non-combatants being, perhaps, three to 
one to the combatants. There was also 
a certain proportion of Europeans. All 
these people were in the habit of drink- 
ing in a moderate degree, and therefore 
there must be a moderate importation 
and a certain amount of manufacture of 
spirituous liquors. This being so, it 
was necessary to have either total pro- 
hibition of the traffic, or regulation of 
it. Total prohibition was impracticable. 
Prohibition might be enacted, but could 
not be carried out. The only alternative 
was regulation, and that alternative had 
been adopted in Burmah. His hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for India 
(Sir John Gorst) had stated that in 
no part of the British Indian Empire 
was the regulation of the Jiquor traffic 
more effectually carried out than in 
Burmah. He hoped that the statement 
thus officially made would be accepted. 
From what he knew of officials who 
served their country in British Depen- 
dencies, he was sure that the officials in 
Burmah were doing what it behoved 
them to do for the protection of the 
Natives from the evil of intemperance 
as from all other evils. They wished 
to do their duty in this respect, 
and he felt confident that the House 
might safely trust them to exercise pro- 
perly the powers which were placed in 
their hands. He quite believed, as the 
hon. Geutleman the Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) supposed, that 
the Burmese in the interior of the 
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country, if left to themselves, were 
tolerably temperate. He admitted, 
therefore, that licensing should be so 
regulated that no unnecessary tempta- 
tions to drink should be held out to the 
people. It was very important that 
there should be no encouragement of 
drinking among the people. It was 
said that wherever British rule ex- 
tended these dangerous influences arose, 
and that if absolute prohibition were 
not introduced the whole country be- 
came demoralized. He contended that 
there could not be total prohibition, but 
that there must be regulation, and that 
with regulation there was no fear what- 
ever of national demoralization. He 
felt sure the House would not think that 
improper influences had been permitted 
to arise in Burmah; that the people of 
Burmah would constantly improve under 
our rule; and that the introduction of 
civilization among them would prove to 
be, not a myth nor a shadow, but a 
constant and ever-growing reality. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, having regard to 
the disastrous physical and moral effects of the 
liquor traffic among uncivilized races, as well 
as the injury it inflicts on legitimate commerce, 
will cordially support the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments in their endeavours to suppress 
the traffic in spirituous liquors with Natives in 
all Native Territories under their influence and 
control. 


WORKMEN (WOOLWICH). 
RESOLUTION. 


Cotonet HUGHES (Woolwich), in 
moving the following Resolution :— 


** That a Select Committee of Seven Members, 
four to be nominated by the House and three 
by the Committee of Selection, be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the circumstances 
under which workmen entered in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, and other Government 
establishments, between the 17th day of De- 
cember 1861, and the 4th day of June 1870, 
have hitherto been refused the benefit of ‘The 
Superannuation Act, 1859,’ and ‘The Super- 
annuation Amendment Act, 1873,’ and subse- 
quent Amendment Acts, and particularly whe- 
ther it was in the year 1870 or later that they 
were for the first time informed that a War 
Office Circular of the 17th day of December 
1861, had assumed to suspend ‘ The Superan- 
nuation Act 1859,’ so far as these men were 
concerned, and as to whether they are or ought 
to be within the benefits of the said Act of 
1873 :— That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records :—That five be a 
quorum,” 


said, that the question was one which 
affected the interests of 524 labourers 
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and artizans employed by the Govern- 
ment. It was not a general question of 
pension or superannuation, but a ques- 
tion of whether these men were entitled 
to superannuation in respect of having 
entered the Government service prior to 
the 4th of June, 1870. The claim had 
been considered by several Government 
Departments, and, up to the present 
time, in consequence, he believed, of the 
settled opinion held by the permanent 
officials, it had been refused. The claim 
had been investigated individually by 
several Members of the House, with the 
result that every Member who had looked 
into it had come to the conclusion that 
the men had a just clai a to superannua- 
tion. The present hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Boord) investigated the 
case some years ago, and was firmly 
convinced of the justice of these men’s 
demand. The hon. Member for the East 
Toxteth Division of Liverpool (Baron 
Henry de Worms), who was now a Mem- 
ber of the Government, also investigated 
the case and advocated the claim. The 
anon. Member gave the men reason to 
think that their demand was just, and 
would be attended to; and, no doubt, 
under the circumstances, he would be 
disposed to support the Motion. The 
same observations applied to the hon. 
Member for the Enfield Division of the 
County of Middlesex (Viscount Folke- 
stone), who believed in the justice of 
the case. He (Colonel Hughes) had 
also investigated the -laim, and the 
more he looked into th matter, the 
more he was satisfied ti... the War 
Department was wrong and that the 
men were perfectly right. He admitted, 
to the utmost, the courtesy with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) had 
dealt with the case; but the right hon. 
Gentleman always gave the same unfor- 
tunate answer to the demand made upon 
him — namely, that the demand could 
not be entertained. It was really a 
very small matter. These men would 
not all live long enough to come into 
pensions, and, if they did, they would 
gradually die off. The procedure that 
would have to be followed before the 
men’s claim could be granted was, that 
the claim should be recommended to the 
Treasury by the War Office, and the 
Treasury would then have power to ac- 
cede to it. He did not now ask the 
House to go the length of affirming that 
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the men were entitled to what they asked. 
All he asked was that a Committee of 
seven hon. Members should be appointed 
to find out whether the men’s statements 
were true or not. If the War Depart- 
ment settled the matter for themselves, 
it would be a case of employers deciding 
against the men in a matter in which 
they themselves wereinterested. Aslong, 
therefore, as the War Department said 
‘‘No,”’ the men would say ‘‘ Yes;’’ and 
he knew of no other mode in which the 
matter could be disposed of than by a 
Committee of that House. If the men 
failed to prove their case before the 
Committee, there would be an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, they 
could prove it, the Report of the Com- 
mittee would go before the War Office, 
which would have the opportunity of 
acting upon it if it thought fit. The 
question was not one of a Party charac- 
ter at all, because the men had put their 
claim before Secretaries of State under 
both Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments. No doubt, he happened to sit 
on the Ministerial side oF the House; 
but he wanted to divest the question of 
anything in the nature of a Party 
tinge. If the Government refused to 
assent to the Motion, the only way to 
settle the matter would be to divide the 
House upon it, and he would then be 
able to tell his constituents that he had 
submitted the question to the highest 
tribunal he could. The question was 
whether a Circular dated in 1861, which 
was supposed to be issued by the War 
Department, came to the knowledge of 
the men until nine years afterwards. If 
the men knew of the Oircular in 1861, 
their case failed; but if they did not 
know of it until 1870, then they had 
been engaged in the same way as those 
who had joined the Service a day before 
or a year before, and their case ought to 
succeed. The late General Dickson, who 
was Superintendent at Enfield, wrote a 
letter, stating that the Circular was not 
sent to Enfield until 1873, 12 years after- 
wards. Naturally, the men said that if 
the War Office wanted to alter the con- 
ditions of their Service and to deprive 
them of the benefits of the Superannua- 
tion Act, the least thing to have done 
was to have sent the Circular to Enfield 
and Woolwich and to have put it on the 
notice-board in the shops. The men at 
Woolwich said that in 1870 they were 
told, for the first time, about the Circu- 
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lar, and that it was then, for the first 
time, put in the book of regulations for 
the workmen. He had a list of opinions 
to the effect that this was the main point 
at issue. Mr. Brand, late Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, had said— 


“‘ The question turned upon whether the men 
had notice.” 


The present Secretary for War hadsaid— 


‘* Tf the men did not know before 1870, they 
ought to have their superannuation.’’ 
Sir Ralph Thompson, the Permanent 
Under Secretary, had said— 

‘The only point is, when did the men know 
of the Circular.” 
Colonel Mildward was asked, in 1870, 
whether the men knew of the Circular 
in 1861, and he said he believed they 
did. It turned out, however, on astrict 
investigation, that Colonel Mildward did 
not enter Woolwich Arsenal until 1870, 
and he (Colonel Hughes) could not find 
out on whose information his report was 
made. Mr, Edmonds, the Assistant 
Superintendent of the Gun Factories, in 
answer to inquiries, officially stated that 
the men did not know of the Circular 
until 1870, and he was in the Arsenal 
during the whole time to which the dis- 
pute related. No doubt it had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson) 
who represented the Treasury in that 
House, that the men were never intended 
to have superannuation under the Act 
of 1859. All he (Colonel Hughes) 
could say was that the Superannuation 
Act of 1859 took nothing away from 
them, and they had had superannuation 
under the old Ordnance Scale before 
1859. In 1873 the House of Commons 
passed an Act respecting superannua- 
tion, excusing certificate on entry, and 
this Act was put in operation in all 
Departments of the Government except 
the Arsenal and at Enfield, the reason 
why the men in the arsenal and at En- 
field were not served in the same way 
as the rest being on account of this 
hidden Circular. The officials at the 
Arsenal were instructed in the Circular 
to make certain Returns, and he was 
informed that such Returns were never 
made. That was another proof that the 
Circular did not reach the Arsenal. 
Taking it altogether, the evidence was 
of such a character that half-a-dozen 
Members of the House, including two 
Members of the Government, who had 
investigated the case, were satisfied that 
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the superannuation ought to be granted, 
and he thought he could point to 40 or 
50 Members who had gone sufficiently 
into the case to say that there was a 
primd facie case, and that there ought 
to be no objection to the granting of 
an inquiry in order to satisfy the men. 
He could promise the Government that, 
unless he was defeated he would never 
leave alone a question in which over 
500 of his constituents were so deeply 
interested, and the Motion would become 
a “hardy annual.’”” He would remind 
hon. Members that, since the extension 
of the franchise, the House of Commons 
had become essentially a working man’s 
House, and none of them could afford 
to have it said that working men coull 
not get justice in this country. All the 
working men could do on a question of 
this kind was to appeal to the House of 
Commons to grant an impartial inquiry, 
and that was the reason he moved his 
Resolution. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea), in 
seconding the Motion, said, it was his 
firm belief that the men had no know- 
ledge of the Circular of 1861 until 
1870, and that, therefore, their claim 
was a just and reasonable one. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That a Select Committee of Seven Members, 
Four to be nominated by the House and Three 
by the Committee of Selection, be appointed to 
inquire into and report on the circumstances 
under which workmen entered in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, and other Government 
Establishments, between the 17th day of De- 
cember 1861, and the 4th day of June 1870, 
have hitherto been refused the benefit of ‘ The 
Superannuation Act, 1869,’ and ‘The Super- 
annuation Amendment Act, 1873,’ and subse- 
quent Amendment Acts, and particularly whe- 
ther it was in the year 1870 or later that they 
were for the first time informed that a War 
Office Circular of the 17th day of December 
1861, had assumed to suspend ‘ The Superan- 
nuation Act, 1859,’ so far as these men were 
concerned, and as to whether they are or ought 
to be within the bene‘its of the said Act of 
1873 :—That the Committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records :—That five be 
a quorum.’’—(Colonel Hughes.) 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) in 
supporting the Motion, said, a great 
injustice would be done, if the object 
of the inquiry, which was most reason- 
able, were not conceded. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that he might, in 
answer to the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, take refuge in the fact 
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that this subject had been investigated 
by successive Surveyors General of Ord- 
nance and Secretaries’ of State since 
1870, and that they had all, he be- 
lieved, without exception, decided that 
the claim was one which could not be 
acceded to. But he would not shelt ir 
himself behind that argument. He 
had himself investigated the ques- 
tion, and had received a deputation 
from the men themselves, who had 
stated their case with great ability, 
moderation, and common sense. He 
cordially agreed that it was very neces- 
sary that the Government should kee 

faith with those whom it as 
and if it could be proved that there 
was the slightest possibility of it being 
said that the Government were not 
doing so, then there would be the 
strongest ground for granting what 
was asked. This was, however, a very 
broad question. The Government were 
the employers of these men, and were 
bound to employ them in the best in- 
terests of the State, so that the work 
of the country might be carried on 
with efficiency and economy, and the 
Government had undertaken to conduct 
the Arsenal so far as possible on com- 
mercial principles. The hon. and gallant 
Member had asked the House to stand 
between employer and men—that was, 
he asked the House to put the Go- 
vernment in a position different from 
that of any other employer of labour. 
The Act of 1859 provided that any 
claim for superannuation should be 
referred to the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, whose decision should be 
final, and another clause provided that 
it should be necessary for any person 
thereafter appointed to obtain a Civil 
Service certificate. In August, 1861, a 
Circular had been issued from the War 
Office, framed in accordance with those 
two provisions of the Act, to the effect 
that no persons were entitled to super- 
annuation who were in receipt of the 
full market rate of wages; and persous 
who were not in receipt of the full rate 
were obliged to obtain a Civil Service 
certificate of competence. These men 
had been in receipt of the full market 
rate of wages, and, if anything, even 
over that rate, and they had no Civil 
Service certificate. The matter, how- 
ever, was somewhat complicated by the 
fact that another Circular had been 
issued on the 17th of December, 1861, as 
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down rules under which the men were 
to obtain the certificates, and it was 
thought that some of the men might 
have entered under the belief that they 
were entitled to superannuation, and 
that, therefore, some hardship might 
arise. This Circular of the 17th of 
December, 1861, after defining what the 
full market rate of wages meant, went 
on to say that if there were any men 
who had really entered the Department 
on the clear understanding or well- 
founded expectation that they would be 
entitled to superannuation, then the 
Secretary of State would consider each 
case on its merits. 

It being Midnight, the Debate was 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed upon Jwesday 
Ist May. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
cent Gene 
LIMITED OWNERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Haldane, Mr. Asquith, Mr. J. B. Balfour, 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr. Mark Stewart, Lord 
Elcho, Mr. Ferguson.) 
[BILL 63.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
with great reluctance he would move the 
withdrawal of the Bill. Last year, it 
went through a second reading and an 
investigation by a Select Committee. Its 
object was to extend the provisions of 
the Settled Land Act to Scotland. It 
was a Bill of great magnitude, and the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
had announced his intention of opposing 
it. Seeing that it contained over 100 
clauses, it was impossible for him to 
face Government opposition with any 
hope of making progress. He, there- 
fore, asked leave to withdraw the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Order for the Second Reading be 
discharged,” —(Jfr. Haldane,)—put, and 
agreed to. 

Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[But 154.] 
(Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baird.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Further Proceedings on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 
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On the Motion of Sir Gzorce Tre- 
VELYAN, the following Amendments 
made:—In Clause 3, page 1, line 17, after 
“ repealed;” insert ‘‘ as far as relates to 
factories and workshops situate within 
a burgh;” line 25, after ‘‘ workshop,” 
insert “ within a burgh;” page 2, line 
1, leave out ‘places,’ and insert 
“burghs ;” page 2, line 4, leave out 
‘* places,”’ and insert “ burghs;”’ line 6, 
after ‘‘in,” insert ‘‘ such ;” leave out 
from “or,” to “‘ parishes,” in line 7, 
inclusive; and in line 8, leave out ‘‘ and 
local authorities.” 


Title at end, to add ‘‘ Scotland.”’ 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 





ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Jaekson.) 


Mr. HASTINGS ( Worcestershire, E.) 
said, he had to explain that some mis- 
understanding had arisen in reference 
to the postponement of a Bill in which 
he was interested, the Public Health 
Bill standing fifth on the list. It was 
his intention to postpone the Bill to 
Thursday, but when the Order was 
called, the right hon. Baronet below him 
by some inadvertence called June 5th. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) hoped he might be 
allowed to make an apology to the 
House, and he specially desired to do so, 
after the kindness extended to him by 
the House in taking the Factory Bill 
somewhat later than usual. An hon. 
Friend of his who had charge of the 
Parliamentary Elections Bill, No. 6 on 
the Orders, asked him to put it down for 
Tuesday, June 5th. He expressed sur- 
prise at the lateness of the date, but was 
assured that that wastheday. Between 
them, they made some mistake as to the 
number of the Order, and to his infinite, 
but he hoped not irreparable, regret he 
actually moved the postponement of the 
Public Health Bill to Tuesday, June Sth, 
imagining that that was the Bill com- 
mitted to his charge. The hon. Mem- 
ber behind him (Mr. Hastings) had not 
time to intervene. The fault was entirely 
his, but he earnestly hoped that it was a 
fault that might be repaired. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Perhaps under tlie 
circumstances, the House will think fit 
to allow the correction to be made, which 
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under ordinary circumstances would be 
contrary to the Rules of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 25th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.}—New Memssr Sworn—Francis 
O'Keefe, esquire, for Limerick City. 

Pustic Brrr—Second Reading — County Go- 
vernment (Ireland) [6], negatived. 

ProvisionaL Onver Brrt—Second Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) (Bangor and 
Warrenpoint) * (225). 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISON- 
MENT OF MR. J. D. PYNE). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the 
House that he had received the follow- 
ing Letter, relating to the imprisonment 
of a Member of this House :-— 

Court House, Clonmel, 
Co. Tipperary, 
23rd April, 1888. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you that on Saturday the 
2ist inst. I, sitting as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions of the Division of Clonmel, in this 
County, sentenced J, D. Pyne, Esq., M.P. for 
West Division of Waterford, to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment, under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, 1887. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yr. obt. servant, 


James A. WALL. 
To the Rt. Honble. 


The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
House of Parliament, Westminster. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 
BELFAST—CHARGES OF FRAUD UPON 
AN INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
serious criminal charges brought against 
several citizens of Belfast in connection 
with wholesale frauds alleged to have 
been committed against a certain In- 


Mr. Speaker 
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surance ee whether serious 
charges have been made in the 
Belfast Police Court against the Com- 
pany; whether this Company is at 

sent conducting the ution againet 
two of its own officials, and also against 
one of its largest Bow d holders, who is 
a member of the Belfast Town Council ; 
whether charges have been made that 
the Company sought to condone the 
alleged offence of this policy holder, by 
accepting surrender of the policies said 
to have been fraudulently obtained by 
him and by returning him the premiums 
which he had paid ; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, it is the intention of 
the Government to take the conduct of 
the prosecution into its own hands, 
instead of leaving the conduct of the 
prosecution in the hands of a Company 
against which such charges have been 
made ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Pending the proceedings re- 
ferred to in the first four paragraphs of 
this Question, I do not think it right to 
do more than to state that a magisterial 
investigation into certain alleged frauds 
is now in progress. In reply to the 
fourth paragraph, the Attorney General 
informs me that he has directed the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor to make in- 
quiry into the case, and to interpose at 
once if there be any want of bona fides in 
the investigation. In any event, the 

apers will be submitted to the Attorney 

eneral for his directions at the close of 
the magisterial inquiry, when he will be 
in a position to decide as to the course 
which should be taken on the part of 
the Crown. 

Mr. CLANOY : I would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, whether the 
Government ever gave instruction to any 
counsel to watch the case on behalf of 
the Crown ; and whether, if they did not, 
there is any precedent for having taken 
such a course, or of rather for not having 
taken such a course? 

Mr. MADDEN: I gather, from the 
information I have received from the 
Attorney General, that the case was 
being watched, not by counsel, but by 
the ) heme Orown Solicitor. That is 
a course which has been taken on other 
occasions. There is no departure from 
precedent. 

Mr. OLANOY : Then am I to under- 
stand that the Sessional Orown Solicitor 
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has been ing the case all the time 
on behalf of the Crown ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I did not state that 
the Sessional Crown Solicitor had been 
watching the case all the time. The 
answer I gave from the Attorney Gene- 
ral was that he had directed the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor to make in- 
quiry into the case, and to interpose at 
once if there were any grounds to sup- 
pose that there was any want of bona 
fides in the investigation. That is the 
‘entire information which I have from the 
Attorney General as to what took place. 

Mr. CLANOY: May I ask when this 
instruction was given from the Attorney 
General to the Sessional Crown Solicitor? 

Mr. MADDEN: I am not informed 
as to that. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman requires further information 
he can put a Question on the Paper; 
but I have answered the Question which 
is at present on the Paper. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
should like to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether he is aware that 
the Town Councillor referred to in the 
Question isa Mr. Dunlop, a gentleman 
of considerable property; that Mr. 
Dunlop was arrested under a warrant 
issued by a Resident Magistrate upon 
an information laid by a detective, who 
had direct instructions from Dublio 
Castle; whether Mr. Dunlop was kept 
in gaol for two nights and was then 
admitted to bail, and that afterwards 
the Crown—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
seems to be the subject of a new Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Arising out of 
this, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
seems to be the subject of a new Ques- 
tion, of which due Notice must be given. 

Mr. CLANOY: I beg to give Notice 
that I will repeat the Question to- 
morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
wneitnndios 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brx 6.) 

(Mr. Carew, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Timothy Harrington, 
Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor, Mr, Maurice Healy.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.), in rising 
to move the second reading of the Bill, 
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said, he did not think it necessary to 
detain the House at any great length. 
He thought it was quite unnecessary to 
enter into any elaborate argument in 
justification of its introduction. The 
desirability of dealing with the question 
of local reform was a matter which was 
practically admitted by every section 
and every phase of we Party in 
the House. In England the question 
had at last—to use the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie)—come out of the region of 
promise into that of performance, and, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
minded the House, this result had been 
brought about without any great and 
active force of public opinion behind to 
help him in dealing with it. The same, 
certainly, could not be said in the case 
of Ireland; there was an active force 
of public opinion behind them in that 
country in reference to the question. 
Agitation had been going on for many 
years. Ever since the year 1840 Com- 
mittees had been reporting on the ne- 
cessity of reform in the system of local 
government ; and in recent years various 
er gern from the Nationalist Benches 

ad been brought forward for putting 
an end to the present state of things. 
Now, if the necessity for reform in Eng- 
land were urgent, it was a thousand 
times more so in Ireland. Whatever 
might be the defects of the present sys- 
tem of local government in England, 
that system was at least of native manu- 
facture and home growth. a 
had framed the laws for Englishmen, 
and the laws were administered by 
Englishmen who were more or less in 
sympathy and touch with the people— 
who were resident in the districts, and, 
at any rate, made some effort to under- 
stand the wants and wishes of the people. 
But what was the case in Ireland? 
There they had a system of local go- 
vernment which had been imposed and 
maintained by a foreign authority. He 
thought there was no one in that House 
who would seriously undertake the de- 
fence of the Grand Jury system in Ire- . 
land. It was a landlords’ sytem, worked 
by landlords in the interest of landlords. 
The Grand Jury represented no one but 
themselves. They represented no pro- 
perty but their own, and were arbi- 
trarily selected by an irrcsponsible per- 
son —the High Sheril?, There were 
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sometimes absentee, or agents of absen- 
tee, proprietors nominated on the Grand 
Jury. The High Sheriff nominated from 
a select circle, and at his own pleasure, 
a number of men to serve on the Grand 
Jury. His own appointment depended 
on the action of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Well, this system certainly lent itself 
to jobbery and pare The High 
Sheriff, if he wanted any job carried 
out, or if he had any scheme or job on 
hand, had only to select or nominate 21 
gentlemen to serve on the Grand Jury 
whose opinions he was acquainted with 
beforehand. These 21 gentlemen would 
sanction any job he had on hand; and, 
in proof of this, he would call attention 
to a serious case which occurred quite 
recently in the South of Ireland. A rail- 
way scheme had been promoted—was, 
in fact, being promoted now—and it had 
been necessary for the carrying on of 
the scheme to obtain a guarantee from 
the ratepayers. The ratepayers refused 
to give any guarantee; and why? Be- 
cause there was another competing line 
in the neighbourhood to which they had 
already given a guarantee. But not- 
withstanding the objections of the rate- 
payers, who had a real interest in op- 
se the scheme, it was passed by the 
Grand Jury, and the ratepayers now 
found themselves saddled with a gua- 
rantee for two lines of railway. The 
High Sheriff happened to be a brother- 
iohew of the promoter of the scheme. 
Not only were the Grand Juries guilty 
of corruption and jobbery, but in time 
of agitation they were guilty, also, of 
misrepresenting the condition of the 
county. He would mention, in illus- 
tration of this, a case which recently 
oceurred in the Queen’s County. There 
the Grand Jury found that the County 
Inspector had sent in a favourable report 
of the condition of the Queen’s County, 
and they consequently deputed a com- 
mittee to wait on his Lordship, Judge 
Johnson, in order to declare that— 

‘* An unusually large quantity of applications 
for compensation for malicious injuries arising 
out of intimidation and Boycotting have come 
before the Grand Jury. These are 16 in num- 
* ber—a larger number than usual in the Queen's 
County—a great many of them arising out of 
intimidatior and Boycotting.”’ 

He (Mr. Carew) would give his Lord- 
ship’s reply without comment. He 
said— 

**T am sorry to hear what you say as repre- 
senting the Grand Jury, beesand it does ast 
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coincide with the account I have received from 
the County Inspector, in which he informs me 
that this county is not only free from crime of 
&@ serious nature, but is in its usual state of 
peace and order. Since the Grand Jury Act 
was passed in 1835—over 50 years i- 
cious injuries have been rife in this county, 
and applications for compensation have been 
frequent—sometimes more and sometimes less, 
Daring my experience it has been very often 
found that these injuries are not malicious at 
all, but have been resorted to by unscrupulous 
gues as a means of getting compensation 
rom the county. I can only expross my opinion 
that so orderly a county I have not met, and 
that it is as orderly as it was on the occasion of 
my last visit 18 months ago.”’ 

Having failed to influence his Lordship 
and the Oounty Inspector, the Grand 
Jury complained that the County In- 
spector had not included these outrages 
in his Report. The County Inspector 
explained that many “f these so-called 
“malicious injuries’? which were re- 
garded as outrages, turned out on in- 
vestigation not to have been malicious 
at all. Those injuries which were con- 
sidered malicious, and with regard to 
which the Grand Jury actually awarded 
compensation, turned out to be bogus. 
Well, this was the system under which 
the Local Government of Ireland was 
carried on. These were specimens of 
the conduct of the Grand Juries in Ire- 
land. He did not believe that, even if 
the system was as pure as it was cor- 
rupt, it would be allowed to continue in 
any other country than Ireland. And 
now he desired to refer to the Bill which 
he had the honour to introduce. The 
main principle of the measure was to 
give the elected Council control over 
strictly local affairs. They desired to 
abolish the Grand Jury system, and to 
transfer fiscal business to the County 
Councils to be elected under the Bill. 
They desired to abolish a system which 
was an embodiment of the principle of 
taxation without representation ; and, 
in the second place, they desired to 
abolish Boards of Guardians. Under 
the Poor Law system in Ireland, in 
addition to giving half the votes on the 
Board to the landlord, additional advan- 
tages were given to that class by means 
of multiple votes, so that it was actually 
possible for a landlord to have as many 
as 26 votes, while a tenant had only 
one. He himself (Mr. Carew) had a 
number of votes for certain property he 
held, and he seldom even saw the pro- 
perty in regard to which he was entitled 
to these votes. [Laughter and cheers. | 
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Oh, yes; he acknowled it, and the 
acknowledgment showed how glaring 
was the anomaly. In the next place, 
it was proposed to abolish the Luna- 
tic Asylums Board. Large sums were 
annually expended on the Asylums, 
and over that expenditure it was 


sought to give the public some con-| p 


trol. At the present moment, the Lu- 
natic Asylums of Ireland were really 
governed by Inspectors, who were not 
only an inspecting authority, but a cen- 
tral controlling authority. At present, 
these Lunatic Asylum Authorities were 
in this position—that they often had to 
report to themselves grievances which 
they discovered existing. Fourthly, the 
promoters of the Bill proposed to abolish 
Town Boards; and, in cases where the 
population was less than 2,000, it was 
proposed to merge them in the counties. 
It was proposed, also, to reform the 
municipalities. That was, in brief, the 
outline of the Bill he had the honour to 
introduce. So far as the details were 
concerned for the purpose of taking over 
the business of the existing Local Autho- 
rities, they proposed to establish in each 


county a County Council to which every | p 


ratepayer and every cesspayer should 
be eligible for election. The object of 
that provision was to secure that the 
members of the County Council should 
have local knowledge and local respon- 
sibilities and liabilities. It was pro- 
ese that the members of the County 

ouncils should be elected by the baro- 
nies. The area of the barony was the 
only possible area which they could take 
for elective purposes, they being conter- 
minous with the counties. There were no 
other areas conterminous with the coun- 
ties. To each barony they proposed to 
give three elected Councillors, believing 
that in numbers there was safety as well 
as strength. The number of baronies in 
each county varied considerably. In 
some there were only five, and in others 
there were 24—as, for instance, in the 
County of Cork. In order that the 
number of ejected councillors might, to 
a certain extent, be uniform, it was pro- 
posed to revise the boundaries in those 
counties which had less than ten baronies, 
and to increase them to ten, so that in 
each county there should not be less 
than 30 elected councillors. In addition 
to the elected councillors, it was proposed 
that five councillors should be appointed 
by the magistrates of the county. That 
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would have the effect of pu 
magistrates on each Council. 






was’ 
a concession which he did ngt~caré to , <\ | 


defend on any ground at pres 
should he care to defend th 
ment of the Parliamentary F 
a basis of election ; but the re. ‘ _ 
roposals were made was because it was 
thought desirable to do something to 
allay the fears of those who described 
themselves as the ‘‘loyal minority.” 
They did not want to deprive that 
section of the people in Ireland, as that 
portion of the Irish public thought it was 
sought to deprive them, of all voice in 
Jocal Counci's. He himself had no fear 
on that point, and he thought-he might 
speak with some authority with reference 
to his own part of Ireland. He believed 
that if the great National question which 
had been for so long agitated, was 
brought to a successful issue, the people 
would settle down, and that it would be 
found that the only qualifications neces- 
sary for a candidate to recommend him- 
self to the electors were the capacity to 
deal with county matters, honesty, and 
a disposition to serve the people. It was 
roposed that every year a third of the 
Council should retire. This was copied 
from the constitution of the Dublin Oor- 
poration, where the practice had worked 
exceedingly well. It gave every man an 
opportunity of mastering the details of 
his business, and each member who re- 
tired would, if he had shown any capa- 
city whilst in office, be sure to get re- 
elected. This system also preserved the 
continuity of the sittings of the Councils, 
and it also secured what he believed the 
present Government was so fond of— 
namely, single member constituencies. 
The members of the Councils, as he had 
already stated, would, under the Bill, 
be elected by the Parliamentary voters. 
One of their reasons for taking this as 
& basis was that it would save expense 
and trouble. There would be one regis- 
tration for all. Peers and women also 
would be entitled to vote for the elected 
Councillors. Now, the business which 
they proposed to transfer to the County 


Councils was, broadly speaking, all the . 


fiscal duties of the Grand Juries. They 
did not interfere with their present 
power of framing indictments. They 
proposed, in the next place, to transfer 
to the new Councils the management 
of the County Asylums from the present 
authorities, Thirdly, Town Boards which 
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had a population of under 2,000 would 
be merged in the counties, and form 
part of the Oounty Council districts ; 
and, fourthly, they intended to give 
to the County Councils the control of 
the issuing and transferring of licences. 
Under the present system the issue of 
licences was distinguished from their re- 
newal, and it was now proposed to hand 
over to the County Councils the duty of 
issuing all new licences and the trans- 
ferring of old licences. At present it was 
the County Oourt Judge who issued 
licences in conjunction with the magis- 
trates. Whatever might be the reason 
for giving the County Court Judge this 
jurisdiction he could not say. He had 
no greater power than was vested in the 
magistrates who sat with him. He had 
only one vote, and the result was that 
the magistrates, who were generally 
very much biassed and prejudiced, 
ranted licences to whoever they liked. 
t was proposed to alter this, therefore, 
by giving the licensing power to the 
County Councils. It would be seen also 
that the Bill proposed to transfer to 
the County Oouncils from the present 
authorities the regulation of fairs and 
markets. It would be observed that 
they did not intend to extend the powers 
hitherto granted to the local bodies. 
Their object was to vest in representative 
bodies powers which had hitherto been 
possessed by non-repressntative bodies. 
The Bill did not propose either to inter- 
fere with the powers of the Local Go- 
vernment Board or any other Boards 
which sat in Dublin. They did not 
object to the existence of these Boards. 
What they objected to was that they 
should be controlled by a foreign autho- 
rity. The question of dealing with 
these Boards was one altogetl.er out- 
side the scope of this Bill. It was a 
matter which would have to be con- 
sidered when they dealt with the ques- 
tion of a national authority in Ireland, 
which question, he hoped, would be 
settled before very long— the sooner the 
better. Now the Bill went on to pro- 
the creation of another local body. 

t was impossible, much as they woul 
like it, to transfer to the County Councils 
all the local administrative work in Ire- 
land. That being so, they proposed to 
create, following the precedent given 
them by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, what they called District Coun- 
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cils, to which Councils it was Proposed 
to hand over the liabilities and duties 
of Boards of Guardians, and also the 
duty of Presentment Sessions. It would 
be impossible to hand all this work over 
to the County Councils. The County 
Gouncils would only meet once a month, 
whereas it was necessary to transact the 
business of Boards of Guardians at 
least once a week, and there were mat- 
ters of trivial importance, such as small 
district roads, which should be settled 
by the District Councils, and not left 
over for the consideration of the County 

Councils. Therefore, it was pro 
to transfer these functions of the Boards 
of Guardians to the District Councils. 
The election of members of the District 
Councils would be the same as the elec- 
tion of members for the County Coun- 
cils. The Union would be taken as the 
unit of area. In each Union there were 
several electoral divisions. Each electo- 
ral division would have two members to 
represent it on the Council, and the same 
provision was to be made in regard to 
District Councils as he had referred to in 
connection with the County Councils— 
that was to say, an arrangement made 
for including in each of the County 
Council divisions five representatives of 
the Justices. Then, with regard to Muni- 
cipal Corporations, provision was made 
for the equalization of the franchise by 
abolishing the present faney franchise, 
so that there would only be one franchise 
for all and one registration forall. The 
Bill also proposed the division of the 
County Cess between owners and occu- 
piers. That, he thought, was a salutary 
and nece provision. People who 
paid County Cess paid it now in order 
to improve the property of the owners. 
Every sewer that was laid down, and, in 
fact, every act that was done, went to 
improve the property of the owner, and 
the owners enjoyed these improvements 
without paying a single penny towards 
the taxes. There was another provision 
in the Bill with reference to the Local 
Government Board. They intended to 
restrict, to a certain extent, the exercise 
of the functions of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. At the present time the 
Local Government Board exercised the 
power of superseding Boards of Guar- 
dians. Well, they did not propose to 
interfere with these powers, but they 
roposed to render it necessary fer the 
al Government Board to obtain the 
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consent of the Oounty Council before 
su ing any Board of Guardians. 
He did not think there was anything 
more for him to mention with reference 
to the provisions of the Bill. It was 

urely and simply a Local Government 
Bill. _The larger and deeper question 
of national autonomy was left entirely 
untouched. Members on those, the 
Irish Benches looked forward to the 
time when that question would be settled. 
Notwithstanding the desires of the allies 
of the Government on the Opposition 
side of the House, they hoped that it 
would be settled at nodistant date; but, 
pending the settlement of that question, 
they desired the abolition of all those 
administrative anomalies which at pre- 
sent existed. They wanted to remove 
all those abuses which ought to have been 
swept away generations ago. They 
wanted to afford hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite an opportunity of giving effect to 
those professions which fell so easily and 
spontaneously from their lips at the 
General Election. He thought it no 
exaggeration to say that two-thirds of 
the Tory Members at the last Election put 
Local Government for Ireland in the fore- 
frontof their programme. The promoters 
of the Bill now invited those Gentle- 
men to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to give effect to their promises. 
It was true that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had said that local 
government should not be undertaken 
until national aspirations were aban- 
doned. He had followed the lead of 
the noble Lord the Member for the Ros- 
sendale Division of Lancashire (the 
Marquess of Hartington). That noble 
Lord had said, and said most brutally, 
if he might be allowed the expression, 
that these national aspirations should be 
crushed out before any local govern- 
ment reform should be given to Ireland. 
So far as he (Mr. Carew) knew, how- 
ever, he could promise the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that if he wanted to introduce a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland until 
that happened he would have to wait a 
very long time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would, he thought, sit like the 
expectant rustic on the bank waiting 
for the stream to flow by. The tide of 
national life had flowed on and on, not- 
withstanding ail the efforts of hon. Mem- 
bers to obstruct its progress. The na- 
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tional sentiment had existed in Ireland 
for seven centuries, and would exist for 
seven centuries to come. What they 
desired now was to secure local reform 
in Ireland—to secure that the wants and 
wishes of the people should be consulted 
in matters of local administration. He 
did not intend to say anything more on’ 
the subject, but now simply begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 

Motion m=de, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Carew.) 


Mr. SMITH BARRY (Hunts, 8.) 
said, he had given Notice of the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

“That this House, while prepared at the 
proper time to take into consideration any well- 
matured scheme for reform of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, is of opinion that at present it 
is not expedient to introduce large constitu- 
tional changes in that Country.”’ 

He did not propose to enter at any 
length into the details of the Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for North Kildare 
(Mr. Carew). It seemed to him to bea 
very large and comprehensive measure, 
and to go a great deal farther even than 
the Biil which had been introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board for 
England (Mr. Ritchie), and it failed, so 
far as he could see, to give any of that 
comfort and protection to the loyal 
minority which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said would be found included 
in it. It appeared to him (Mr. Smith 
Barry) to be a Bill for the purpose of 
sweeping away the loyal minority from 
every Board in Ireland, and to place the 
representation, so far as Local Govern- 
ment Boards were concerned, entirely and 
solely in the hunds of partizans of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Now, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made an 
attack upon the system of Local Govern- 
ment under the Irish Grand Jury sys- 
tem. Well, he (Mr. Smith Barry) was 
not in the least prepared to defend the 
principle of the Grand Jury system. It 
was, he was perfectly aware, an anoma- 
lous system, and could not logically be 
defended for any reason whatever. But 
everyone who knew Ireland well, and 
every right hon. Gentleman who had 

ne over from this country or from 

tland to govern in Ireland as Chief 
Secretary, must be perfectly aware, after 
he had been there a short time, that 
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there were a great many things in that 
country which were turned upside down, 
and that it by no means followed that 
because an institution was logically in- 
defensible it did not work extremely 
well in practice. Notwithstanding all 
that had been said by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, he (Mr. 
Smith Barry) was prepared to maintain 
that Grand Juries did their work far 
better and far more cheaply, and with 
far more honesty and uprightness, than 
any other Boards which sat in Ireland. 
The object of this measure was to sweep 
away the Grand Jury system, and also 
to sweep away the Lunatic Asylum 
Boards. Those latter Boards were also 
extremely well managed, and he did not 
know whether it was for that reason 
that they likewise were to be swept away. 
The only merit that he could see in the 
Bill was that it proposed to sweep away 
Boards of Guaraians. Anybody who 
had any acquaintance with the way in 
which Boards of Guardians—and he had 
had, he would not say the pleasure, but 
the duty of sitting upon them regularly 
during the Parliamentary Recess— must 
know that the way in which they were 
worked was thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
and that almost any new system which 
could be devised for ce sad them 
would be a distinct improvement. But 
what did this Bill propose to do? It 
practically pooncons to set up in the 
place of the Grand Juries and Local Go- 
vernment Boards in Ireland a huge 
system of fresh Boards of Guardians. 
These Local Councils would be no more 
than large Boards of Guardians, and 
what he might call aggravated Boards 
of Guardians. They would be Boards 
of Guardians without that ex officio re- 
resentation which the Boards of Guar- 
ians possessed at present. He could 
not say that on most of those Boards the 
e# officio members at present had very 
much power or very much influence. 
During the last few years every 
attempt had been made to make it 
impossible for what he might call the 
larger ratepayers to sit and work upon 
the Boards of Guardians; and what 
had been the result? Why, the result 
had been that since these Boards had 
got into the hands of the National Party 
—the popular Party as they called them- 
selves—the rates had been increased, and 
the expenditure under the Poor Law was 
becoming larger and larger every day. 
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Mr. CLANCY : So is the 6 
Mr. SMITH BARRY wd a ory 
found that within the past 30 yeare the 
population of Ireland had decreased more 
than 1,000,000; that the average daily 
number of cases of outdoor relief had 
increased from 926 to 56,434; and that 
the actual cost of outdoor relief had in- 
creased from £2,245 to £164,951. The 
Return issued in February of this year 
of the outdoor relief for the six months 
preceding March, 1887, showed that the 
expenditure had increased to £100,216, 
and that the total Poor Law expenditure 
was £428,665. So that they might 
expect if they were going to place the 
whole county business—the whole local 
business—in the hands of the Local 
Councils they would have an enormous 
increase in the local rates throughoutthe 
country. What was the position of the 
Boards of Guardiansat the present time ? 
Why, he ventured to say that throughout 
the South and West of Ireland at this 
moment the majority of them were practi- 
cally insolvent. The case of the Western 
Unions, Swinford, Belmullet, &c., the 
House was very well acquainted with. 
In the case of the Limerick Board of 
Guardians the Bank had declined to give 
them any further advance, because the 
overdraft of the Guardians had been so 
great. What did the Guardians do? 
Why, they passed a most indignant reso- 
lution stating that their bankers were 
treating them in such a manner that 
they would instantly withdraw their 
account—which was overdrawn to the 
extent of several thousand pounds—to 
another Bank which would be likely to 
treat them in a more agreeable fashion. 
At Skibbereen a similar circumstance 
had occurred. On March the 3rd there 
were in the Skibbereen Union 518 
ersons receiving outdoor relief, the 
ank debt was £1,097, and the rates un- 
collected amounted to £5,100. The 
Skibbereen Guardians, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, passed a resolution 
very like that passed by the Limerick 
Board of Guardians. At Waterford, in 
1880, the cost of outdoor relief was put 
down at £1,500; but on February 29 
of this year, at a meeting of the Board 
of Guardians, it was stated that the cost 
now exceeded £4,000. At the Tip- 
perary Union the outdoor relief cost 
£110 per week, the Bank debt was 
£4,000, and the debt to the national 
teachers £1,000, and it was stated by 
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the Clerk of the Union that the amount 
of outdoor relief was greater than that 
of any three of the Dublin Unions. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR: Have the rates 
increased in that Union ? 

Mr. SMITH BARRY said, he could 
not tell what the rates were, but he was 
aware of the fact that the financial con- 
dition of the Tipperary Union had been 
extremely shaky for a considerable time 
past. He found that in the Lismore 
Union there was a meeting of the 
Guardians on the 2lst March of this 
year—and this was not a question of 
rates, but a question showing the manner 
in which the business of these Irish 
Unions was sometimes conducted—and 
there a letter was read from the UnderSe- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, sanction- 
ing the appointment of the Clerk to the 
Union as Clerk to the Local Authority 
under the Contagious (Animals) Act at 
a salary of £5 per annum, as proposed 
by the Guardians. The Clerk had 
hitherto done the work without remu- 
neration, and it was stated that the 
reason for having the appointment 
sanctioned was to repay the surcharge 
on Mr. Pyne, M.P., by the Local Go- 
vernment Board Auditor, as he had 
granted outdoor relief to an evicted 
tenant. The surcharge was upheld at 
the Lismore Petty Sessions. The matter 
was regarded as a capital joke by the 
Guardians, as the £5 would come from 
the Consolidated Fund with the Lord 
Lieutenant’s sanction. Here was another 
instance of the way in which the rates 
were spent in the North-West of Ire- 
land. There were in the county of 
Donegal two Unions adjacent to each 
other—namely, the Unions of Bally- 
shannon and Donegal. The total ex- 
penditure for the year 1886 in Donegal 
was £2,449, and in Ballyshannon it was 
£3,591. One member of the Bally- 
shannon Board, a great Nationalist— 
namely, Mr. E. Dickson, was so dis- 
gusted with the way in which affairs 
were conducted by the Board that he 
sent in his resignation, and published 
the reasons for his withdrawal in the 
newspapers in a letter, a portion of 
which he (Mr. Smith Barry) would read 
to the House. He said— 


“T have, to the best of my ability, done my 
utmost to faithfully act as their (the rate- 
payers’) representative, and to attend to their 
interest in making every effort to keep the 
rates as low as I possibly could, But the ma- 
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jority of the Guardians are increasing salaries, 
and accepting the highest tenders in a Union 
where the former rate cannot be collected, its 
officers are unpaid, its contractors threatening 
law proceedings for the amounts due to them, 
and the Union verging into bankruptcy. I, for 


one, will be no party, either on sec- 
tarian, or political grounds, in aiding or assist- 
ing to raise taxes on an impoverished people.— 


Yours faithfully, Epwarp Dickson.” - 


The debts due by the Boards of Guar- 
dians all over Ireland were very large, 
and the consequence was that the rate 
collectors’ chequesremained dishonoured, 
and it was impossible in some places for 
the unfortunate people in receipt of out- 
door relief to obtain that relief because 
the collectors could not get in the value 
of it. He had been told by rate col- 
lectors in Cork that the Bank now 
would only consent to cash their cheques 
on being allowed a considerable discount 
which the unfortunate rate collectors had 
to pay out of their own pockets. Well, 
so much for the Poor Law Guardians. 
But the Poor Law Guardians as a body, 
as at present constituted, had still a 
certain leaven of the magistrates and of 
the higher ratepayers amongst them. 
But how was it in the case of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations? How did the Muni- 
cipal Corporations manage their affairs? 
It was essential to go into this question, 
because they might expect the new local 
Councils if such a Bill as this passed, 
would be composed of the sort of 
men who sat upon Boards of Guardians 
and the Municipal Corporations. How 
did the Oorporation of Cork get on for 
instance? Why, only a few weeks ago, 
although the Town Clerk told them 
distinctly that it was not a legal ex- 
penditure, the Cork Corporation voted a 
sum of £31 10s. to pay for the defence 
of the Mayor when he was prosecuted 
for having violently assaulted a police 
sergeant. The Vote was passed by the 
Nationalist majority in the Corporation. 
A few days later an even more unjusti- 
fiable payment was made. A sum of 
money—he forgot how much—was paid 
for a deputation to go from Cork to do 
honour to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) and the Marquess of 
Ripon when they visited Dublin, and a 
sum of money was also voted to a num- 
ber of bandsmen whose musical instru- 
ments were destroyed in a mé/ée which 
occurred on the occasion of a demonstra- 
‘ion in honour of the hon, Member for 
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East Cork (Mr. Lane), who was return- 
ing to his native city after a brief sojourn 
in Tullamore. Another evidence of the 
manner in which Local Bodies elected 
in the manner of Boards of Guardians 
and Oorporations were likely to treat 
the Loyalist minority when they were 
entirely at their mercy was given last 
autumn by the Municipal Council of 
which he had been speaking. On the 
18th of November the Cork Municipal 
Council decided to Boycott The Cork 
Constitution. They declined thenceforth 
to send their advertisements to that 
paper, which was the only Unionist daily 
newspaper in the South of Ireland. They 
maintained that, taking the opposite line 
to them, it had been guilty of hounding 
on the Government to set upon and ill- 
treat the people. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Was that 
mentioned in the resolution of the Cor- 
poration, or was it not ? 

Mr. SMITH BARRY said, he had 
not got the resolution, but it had been 
carried by the Corporation and put into 
operation, and he believed was in exist- 
ence at this moment. 

Mr. J. O,CONNOR: No; not at this 
moment. 

Mr. SMITH BARRY said, then it had 
been rescinded. A resolution passed 
by the Cork Guardians to a similar effect 
had, after a considerable time, been 
also rescinded. All he (Mr. Smith 
Barry) wished to do was to show that 
these Municipal Corporations, even such 
a Corporation as that of Cork, one of the 
largest in the country, did not treat their 
political opponents in anything like a 
moderate spirit ; and he desired in this 
way to suggest the manner in which 
Local Councils, when appointed, would 
be likely to treat the Loyalists, for the 
Loyalists would be almost entirely un- 
represented on the Boards. With re- 
gard to Dublin, the Corporation there 
was elected on a still more extended 
franchise than that of any of the other 
Municipal Corporations in the country ; 
and it was a remarkable thing that in 
connection with that Corporation the ex- 
penditure had steadily increased during 
the past dozen years, ever since 1880, 
when it got into the hands of the 
Nationalist Party. In the year 1874 
the expenditure was £276,000, and it 
went on year by year at about the same 
rate, decreasing, if anything, standing 
in 1879 at £261,000; and in 1880, at 
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about the time the old Body began to 
lose control, the expenditure jumped up 
to £292,000. In 1881 it was £293,000 ; 
in 1882, £300,000; in 1883, £316,000; 
in 1884, £324,000; in 1885, £321,000; 
and in 1886, £347,000. And, notwith- 
standing this, they found that at this 
very time—namely, 1881—the Mayor’s 
salary, which used formerly to be only 
£1,000, and which was only £1,000 at 
the time when Sir Benjamin Guinness 
was Lord Mayor, became £2,000, and 
since that time it had been raised to 
£3,000, at which figure it now stood. 
It was a very curious thing, also, 
in connection with the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, that whereas in every other town 
the tolls from markets and slaughter- 
houses were a source of income, in Dub- 
lin there was an annual deficit under 
those heads of something like £3,000. 
He would not weary the House by going 
further into those details, nor would he 
trouble the House, as he might do, with 
statements respecting the doings of dif- 
ferent Town Commissioners scattered 
from one end of Ireland to the other, 
nor with the resolutions passed by those 
Bodies of a political character and en- 
tirely outside their ordinary business, 
when they ought to be attending to the 
work for which they were primarily 
appointed. But there was one resolution 
which he saw was passed by the Tip- 
perary Town Commissioners, which was 
very typical of the sort of resolutions to 
which he alluded, and which showed the 
way in which these Bodies spent a great 
deal of their time. Mr. Quinlan, at one 
of the meetings in December, 1887, said 
he had a resolution to propose in refer- 
ence to the imprisonment of the Lord 
Mayor, and he proceeded to move the 
following :— 

“That we, the Tipperary Town Commis. 
sioners, protest against and condemn the Tory 
Government and their wretched tool ‘ B——~y 
Balfour’ in imprisoning the self-sacrificing and 
pure-souled patriot and national bard, T. D. 
Sullivan, Lord Mayor of Dublin, and we believe 
that the law which makes such an exemplary 
man a criminal is a disgrace to civilization, and 
will stand for all time as a bloody rule of 
tyrants prepared to hold fast their plunder by 
means the most revolting and outrageous to 
common humanity.” 


This resolution was passed unanimously, 
and, having been passed, the meeting 
soon after adjourned. Matters such as 
those of cleansing the streets and look- 
ing after the interests of the town might 
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anywhere they liked. This, judging 
by analogy, was the kind of thing they 
might expect if the House consented to 
pass such a Bill as that introduced by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site that afternoon. He would not de. 
tain the House any longer. He should 
have liked to point out that whereas they 
had had municipalinstitutionsin England 
and Ireland for a great number of years, 
and whereas it was the great hope of all 
of them sitting in this House that these 
institutions should be further extended 
in the counties in Eng!and, that in Eng- 
land municipal institutions had been 
working well, and that there was every 
reason to hope and believe that they 
would work equally well when extended 
tothe counties. In Ireland the case was 
entirely opposite. Municipal institutions 
there had not worked well; and if they 
were going to extend the system which 
had worked badly in the Irish Municipali- 
ties, they would not only extend it fur- 
ther, but would render it far worse. In 
England the mass of the popuiation, if 
not more quick-witted, were, at least, 
more highly educated than the mass of 
the people in Ireland—so far, at least, 
as they could judge from the result of 
the Elections in 1885. During that 
Election there were polled, throughout 
the whole country, 2,969,381, of which 
80,145 were illiterates. In England and 
Wales the number of illiterates was 
38,587, or one in 62; in Scotland it was 
4,386, or one in 74; whereas in Ireland 
there were 36,722, or one in 53. Now, 
he could not help thinking that if that 
House, in the year 1885, at the time 
when the franchise was largely ex- 
tended to Ireland, had been cognizant 
of those facts, and of the condition of 
the voters throughout that country, they 
would have hesitated before extending 
the franchise as they did. That appeared 
to him to be a very sound reason— 
having discovered the condition in which 
the voters in the counties were—why 
they should not now make a further 
extension of the franchise to a set of 
people who were in a state of educational 
darkness. He did not wish the House 
to understand for a moment that he 
was opposed in principle to the extension 
of local self-government. He had can- 
didly acknowledged that the Grand Jury 
system was, in his opinion, on principle 
indefensible, though he believed it 
worked well. He had said so many 
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years ago, and very often he had looked 
forward to the time when it would be 
possible and prudent for this Parliament 
to extend a similar system of local 
government to Ireland. But that time 
had not yetcome. Before granting any 
further extension of popular demands, 
it was the duty of Parliament to see that 
the powers granted were likely to be 
used for the purpose for which they 
were given, and not asa means of a 
ing out revolutionary measures. e 
earnestly hoped that at no distant date 
such an extension of local government 
would be found possible. But it must 
be when law and order had been tho- 
roughly established. It must be when 
education had sunk deeper into the 
masses of the people; it must be when 
the country was no longer at the mercy 
of the political agitator and the National 
League wire-puller, and when the 
heated atmosphere of Party politics had 
so cooled down that it would be possible 
for that minority of the gs ers which 
paid the greater portion of the rates to 
obtain not merely a fair hearing, but a 
fair share of representation on the Local 
Councils. 

Sir JAMES CORRY (Armagh, Mid) 
in seconding the Amendment, said, the 
hon. Member said that having served 
on Grand Juries he believed that the 
system was one of the most extrava- 
= that could possibly be devised for 

reland. The experience he (Sir James 
Corry) had derived from serving on 
Grand Juries led him to discover how 
carefully the interests of all parties were 
guarded, and, as a large cesspayer, he 
was not opposed to the extension of 
representative system; yet he would 
rather be under the rule of the Grand 
Juries than of the County Councils pro- 

sed to be instituted by the present 

ill. In the North of Ireland he 
had found that, on the whole, the 
system worked exceedingly well; and 
to hand over the Poor Law Unions to 
the Council, as proposed to be elected 
under the Bill, would not only be a most 
expensive but a very dangerous opera- 
tion. At the same time, he looked at the 
Poor Law system as very far from 
being perfect; yet the er officio Guar- 
dians acted as the check upon extrava- 
gance, and he should be very sorry to 
see the Poor Law administration handed 
over to the pro Councils. Then, 
with reference to Municipal Corporations, 
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the proposals embodied in the Bill would, 
to his mind, if carried out, introduce a 
change of a very unsatisfactory character. 
They were told last year, when the Fran- 
chise Bill for Belfast was passed, that 
the old Corporation would be completely 
swept away. He was able to inform 
the House that 30 members of the old 


Corporation stood for re-election, and out | agi 


of that number, although the voters had 
been increased from 6,000 to 23,000, only 
one failed to secure re-election. That 
showed that the old Corporation did its 
business properly, and to the satisfaction 
of the ratepayers. He had no wish to 
detain the House further; but he believed 
that the Bill was a dangerous measure, 
and although he was not opposed to the 
extension of local government in Ire- 
land, he thought it ought to be carried 
out on very different lines from those 
contained in the Bill. Ifall control was 
taken away from the owners of property, 
who had the welfare and prosperity of 
the country at heart, a very great mis- 
take would be committed. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while prepared at the proper time 
to take into consideration any well-matured 
scheme for the reform of Local Government in 
Ireland, is of opinion that at present it is not 
expedient to introduce large constitutional 
changes in that Country,” — (Mr. Smith Barry,) 
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— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words | 

proposed to be left out stand part of the 

Question. | 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
he was not surprised to hear the declara- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Mid Armagh (Sir James Oorry) that he 
would be sorry to see the old Boards of | 
Guardians swept away, for now in the 
town with which the hon. Baronet was 
connected, on the Board of which he was 
ashining light, in a district with 60,600 
Catholics, he believed it was a fact that 
there was not a single Catholic on the 
Board. That was the exclusive system 
which the hon. Baronet desired to see 
maintained. He congratulated the hon. 
Baronet on his consistency; but he 
wished the House to understand that 
the system the hon. Baronet desired to 
maintain was the old system of Orange 
ascendancy unimpaired. The hon Mem- 
ber for South Hunts (Mr. Smith Barry), 
who moved the Amendment, talked of 
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political agitators as if there were no 
political agitators except the members 
of the National League. Now, he (Mr. 
Clancy) was not ashamed of being a 
political agitator. He thought that, 
under the circumstances, political agi- 
tators discharged a very important func- 
tion. But there were agitators and 
itators, and the hon. Member for 
South Hunts should be the last man to 
speak offensively of political agitation, 
seeing that he was the head of the Cork 
Defence Union, which, during the last 
six months, had been fomenting agra- 
rian disturbances in the Southof Ireland. 
The hon. Member had himself inter- 
fered personally not long ago to render 
a settlement of the dispute between the 
landlord and the tenants on the Pon- 
sonby estate impossible, except on con- 
ditions of degrading servitude to the 
tenants. It was mentioned in a letter 
which only appeared last week that the 
hon. Member had been charged with 
laying secret information in order to 
stop a public meeting. That was a 
Gentleman who came there to cast 
reflections upon political agitators. The 
hoa. Member’s speech was very instruc- 
tive. If anybody wanted to know why 
a man in the hon. Gentleman’s position 
could not be elected for an Irish con- 
stituency, he had only to reflect on the 
speech just delivered. What was that 
speech? The anti-Irish Irishman could 
see good in every other country but his 
own, and could see nothing but evil in 
his own. If evils existed in other coun- 
tries he passed over them unnoticed. He 
had heard the hon. Member allude to 
the number of illiterate voters in Ire- 
land. He ought to have been ashamed 
to allude to the subject. If the Irish 
people were ignorant, who was to blame 
for the state of ignorance but the loyal 
minority, who for centuries had all the 
power of Ireland in their hands? [ Cries 
of *Oh!”} Well, William of Orange 
was born two or three centuries ago, and 
his legitimate successors were the 
Orange Party of to-day. He would, 
therefore, ask who was to blame for the 
state of ignorance which was alleged to 
exist? If the phrase ‘“ Orangeman” 
was objected to he would withdraw it 
and substitute ‘‘the loyal minority,” 
which had had power in Ireland for 
several hundred years. What use had 
they ever made of it? He would refer 
them to the speech of the hon. Member 
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for South Hunts, who was able to come 
down to the House that day and base his 
argument for refusing freedom on thevery 
ignorance the loyal minority had pro- 
duced. No doubt there were illiterates 
in their country, and he was not aware 
that itwas laid down as a condition of the 
franchise that the man possessing it 
must be able to read and write. Many 
men in Ireland who were unable to 
read and write had a far more honest 
conception of their duties than many 
Englishmen who were able to read and 
write. The speech of the hon. Member 
was filled with reflections upen his own 
countrymen ; but he must confess that 
when he listened to it he thought it was, 
on the whole, although a somewhat dull 
one, a good argument for Home Rule. 
In the first place, the hon. Member ad- 
mitted the necessity and justice of the 
Bill. He had certainly not expec 
from the head of the Cork Defence 
Union and the urgency movement the 
admission that the Grand Jury system 
could not be defended on any principle 
whatever. The hon. Member said that 
many things were turned upside down 
in Ireland. No doubt. Everything 
was turned upside down in Ireland 
under the system of the Union. That 
was the grand result of the Union, which 
had now been in existence for 87 
years. Everything was turned upside 
down ; and, instead of doing anything 
to change that state of things, the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends came down 
day after day, and objected not cnly to 
Home Rule in the largest sense, but 
even to a modicum of self-government 
for Ireland. The hon. Gentleman not 
only objected to the Grand Jury system, 
but he admitted that the administration 
of the Poor Law Boards of Guardians 
was unsatisfactory. He wished the 
House to observe the largeness and the 
significance of that admission. How 
were the Poor Law Boards of the country 
constituted? They were composed one- 
half of landlords. [An hon. Memser: 
No.} Who said‘‘No?” The law was 
that the number should be equal. There 
was an ex officio Guardian for every 
elected Guardian. Not only was that the 
case, but, as had been pointed out by his 
hon. and learned Friend who moved the 
second reading of the Bill (Mr. Carew), 
seats were secured to the landlords at 
the Boards of Guardians without elec- 
tion, and the Poor Law franchise was 
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so manipulated that it was a matter of 
astonishment how it was possible to find 
a single Board of Guardians in the 
hands of the Nationalists at all. The 
landlords had as many as six votes, and 
the average tenant only one. Those were 
the Bodies that now managed the affairs 
of the Unionists throughout Ireland, and 
he regarded with significance the admis- 
sion of the hon. Member that their man- 
agement was thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. SMITH BARRY said, that his 
admission only applied to those Boards 
of Guardians which had got into the 
hands of the popular Party. 

Mr. CLANCY said, that was a 
favourite theory that would not hold 
water. It had been put forward only 
within the last couple of years, and it 
had been contradicted by sworn testi- 
mony before Commission after Com- 


ted | mission, and by investigation after 


investigation by Committees of that 
House, which showed that all along the 
Poor Law system in Ireland had been a 
scandal and disgrace. That was a pretty 
commentary on the state of things in 
Ireland. The ex eficio Guardians had in 
Ireland the management of the affairs 
of the various Unions of the country, 
not ouly because they formed one-half 
of the Board, but because they had a 
franchise which had been specially 
manipulated to give them an ascendancy ; 
and yet the hon. Member, who had in- 
terfered with the settlement of disputes 
upon the Ponsonby estate, and who had 
recently got a public meeting suppressed 
by laying secret information, came down 
to the bese and was compelled to con- 
fess that the system had broken down. 
Certainly the hon. Member had made an 
admirable argument in favour of Home 
Rule, for he had produced a list of 
figures to prove that there had been a 
large increase of outdoor relief. The 
hon. Member failed to see the other side 
of that admission. If it were true, it 
showed that, in the face of a population 
decreasing year by year under the Cork 
Defence Union and the Oonservative Go- 
vernment, there had been an increase in 
the poverty of the country which was abso- 
lutely startling. It showed further what 
the Irish Members had always been 
contending for, and what the Unionist 
Party had constantly denied—that under 
the system of Castle rule in Ireland the 
country was simply going to the dogs. 
As a proof of that it was only necessary 
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to refer to the figures produced to-day 
by the hon. Member, a Gentleman who 
was so popular in his own country that 
he had to go over to South Hunts for a 
seat. It was a remarkable fact that 
although there had been a large increase 
in the poverty of the people in the West 
and North-West of Ireland, and an 
increase existed for giving outdoor 
relief, yet, on the whole, there had not 
been an increase, but a decrease in 
the cost of taxation for poor re- 
lief. There was a decrease in Poor 
Law rating of 1884 compared with the 
previous year of £36,472, while the 
Grand Jury system managed by the 
loyal minority showed an increased cost 
of £19,000. As the hon. Member’s 
researches had not enabled him to find 
these figures, he would commend them 
to his attention. The Return for the 
year 1585 showed that the gross amount 
of Poor Law taxation for that year was 
£79,549 less than in 1884, and the 
aggregate poor rate in Ireland in 1886 
showed a decrease of £47,480, as com- 
pared with that in 1885, the decrease in 
the Grand Jury cess for the same year 
having been only £12,000. These two 
years certainly did not bear ovt the 
contention of the hon. Member, although 
they did show that in the West of Ire- 
land, where there was extreme poverty, 
there had necessarily been an increase 
over the cost for Poor Law relief in 
England. The hon. Member had al- 
luded to various Unions, and, among 
others, to that of Ballyshannon, one of 
the districts in which the landlord party 
had always been supreme. The hon. 
Member did not and could not deny that 
fact. He asked the House, therefore, 
to measure the audacity with which the 
hon. Member came down to the House 
and gave figures which he would have the 
House to believe showed incompetency 
on the = of the popular Party, whereas 
they showed most conclusively an in- 
competency on the part of the loyal 
minority. The hon. Sinitinies had re- 
ferred to the question of municipalities. 
The Irish Members had been quite pre- 
pared for allthis. They had had trotted 
out again and again all about the Cor- 
poration. of Dublin. The favourite prac- 
tice of the organization and Party to 
which the hon. Member belonged was 
that of throwing dirt on the country to 
which they belonged, and every institu- 
tion of a popular character was subjected 
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not only to fair criticism, to whieh he 
did not object, but to unfair and hostile 
attack, the object being to close the 
eyes of the English people to the real 
truth that the Irish peeple would not 
be content until they were entrusted 
with the management of their own 
affairs. The hon. Member had referred 
to the way in which advertisements were 
issued to the Cork Unions. He said 
the Cork Board of Guardians would not 
give their advertisements to a Loyalist 
newspaper. He did not know that the 
action of the Cork Board of Guardians 
was not open to defence, for it was fair 
to use any weapon in a state of war 
such as now existed. But if he wanted 
any defence for the action of the Cork 
Board of Guardians he could find it 
in the action of the Government them- 
selves. Only a couple of weeks ago 
Her Majesty’s Government were asked 
whether they had not issued—and 
they dared not deny the statement 
except in an equivocating way—whe- 
ther they had not issued a Boycotting 
Circular against the Nationalist news- 
papers of Ireland? It was said that the 
Nationalist newspapers preached crime, 
although that was a very doubtful term 
now-a-days, thanks to the administra- 
tion of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour); and, consequently, 
if any Nationalist newspaper applied 
for an advertisement it was not to have 
it. In the face of this Boycotting de- 
cree the hon. Member for South Hunts 
came down to the House and held up 
the Cork Board of Guardians for censure, 
because it had deprived the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own newspaper of certain adver- 
tisements. He believed that hon. the 
Member was personally interested in 
that newspaper. 

Mx. SMITH BARRY: Nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. CLANCY: At any rate it was 
supported by a large subsidy. It was 
an organ of the loyal minority, and 
could not exist without a subveation of 
some kind or other. He did not know 
how these things were managed. There 
were certain transactions in Ireland 
which were not always published. [ Mr. 
Samira Barry: Hear, hear!] He was 
quite well aware what the hon. Member 
was cheering. The Nationalists did not 

ublish their accounts, nor did the 
yal minority theirs. When the Loyal 
minority did, the Nationalists would 
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publish theirs. The hon. Member had 
made an extraordinary mis-statement in 
regard to the franchise. As a matter of 
fact, although there were 300,000 people 
in Dublin, very few of them enjoyed 
the franchise. The hon. Member did 
not appear to be cognizant of that fact, 

et he came down to the House and 
talked about illiterates. He thought the 
hon. Member ought to be somewhat 
chary in talking about what the ‘old 
hands” did in Ireland. What did they 
do when the Loyal minority had their 
own way, and he would invite the atten- 
tion of the Liberal Unionists specially 
to these facts? The “ old hands,” for 
instance, when they left off work in 
1840 had imposed upon the City of 
Dublin a debt of £43,836, and in such 
desperate straits did they leave the City, 
that even the Mansion House and its 
effects were in the hands of the bailiffs for 
debts contracted by these “old hands,” 
and it had to be redeemed by Daniel 
O’Connell and his Catholic Councillors 
before the Corporation could enter into 
possession of it. This was an instance 
of the way in which ‘old hands” did 
their work. But that was not all. 
The ‘old hands” were very liberal with 
other people’s property. He could state, 
as a matter of fact, which could not be 
contradicted, that if the property which 
originally belonged to the Corporation 
of Dublin had been left in the hands of 
the people and their representatives, not 
one single penny of taxation would have 
been necessary at the present day for a 
single public work. What became of 
the property? The “old hands,” in 
their after-dinner potations, gambled it 
away and mortgaged it for their debts. 
Whole streets were sold to Earl Fitz- 
william and the Earl of Pembroke for 
barleycorn rents, and pairs of gloves. 
This was what the ‘‘ old hands,”’ did, and 
now they had their successors coming 
down and endeavouring to throw dirt 
upon the reformed Corporation which 
had so managed the affairs of Dublin 
that they had reduced the old debt of 
nearly £400,000 down to £200,000, with- 
out imposing a single penny of additional 
taxation in the last 10 years. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the way in which 
the Dublin Corporation was managed, 
but a greater libel on any public body 
was never uttered than that which had 
been pronounced by the hon. Gentleman. 
Not a single stain rested to-day on the 
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reformed Dublin Corporation. They 
had carried out some of the greatest 
pone works in the Kingdom. They 

ad established the finest water supply 
in the Three Kingdoms ; they had paved 
the streets from end to end; and they 
had instituted a system of cleansing 
which they were not too exclusive or 
ashamed to borrow from Glasgow, and 
to go to Glasgow also for a Protestant 
and a Conservative to carry it out. If 
it were the fact, as he believed it was, 
that the public burdens of the City had 
been increased to some extent, the hon. 
Gentleman had been disingenuous 
enough to conceal the further fact that 
the citizens of Dublin were perfectly 
satisfied with the way in which their 
affairs were managed, and with what 
they had obtained in exchange for their 
increased burdens. The salary of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin had been referred 
to, and the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
made suggestions which were the meanest 
he had ever heard in that House. The 
salary of the Lord Mayor of Dublin was 
not a new thing, seeing that it had existed 
in the days of the ‘‘old hands.” The 
‘‘ old hands ’’ were not ashamed to pocket 
salaries of any kind. He had never 
heard of an ‘old hand” declining a 
salary awarded to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, or of their refusing anything 
they could get. They kept everything 
they could get, and everything they 
could not get by fair means they ob- 
tained in their after-dinner potations. It 
had been said that the salary of the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin had been increased 
during the last few years from £2,000 to 
£3,000 per annum. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” } Hon. Members said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” That fact was quite true; but 
everyone who was acquainted with the 
circumstances must know that the 
official expenses of the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin were very heavy. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Members might laugh, but they 
could not deny the fact. fie was pre- 
pared to state as a positive fact that 
there never was a man who occupied 
the post of Lord Mayor of Dublin who 
had not spent as much and half as much 
again as he got. [Cries of “Oh!” ] 
Yes; no man ever held the office of 
Lord Mayor who found that the £3,000 
given to him in the shape of salary was 
sufficient for the expenses of the office. 
There was no other Corporation in the 
Kingdom which paid its Mayor in an 
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illiberal fashion. Fle thought they had 
heard of a Body called the Corporation 
of London. He believed that the Lord 
Mayor of London received £10,000 a-year 
for the expenses of his office; and if hewas 
not mistaken, in addition to that £10,000, 
he was not ashamed, rich man as he was, 
to accept the repayment of the expenses 
of Civic feasts from out of the pockets 
of the ratepayers. He should like to 
know who paid the expenses of the 
banquet the other day to the noble Lord 
the Member for the Rossendale Division 
of Lancashire (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton). Why, they came out of the pockets 
of the ratepayers of the City. This 
attack which had been made upon the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin was, therefore, 
a mean and scandalous one, and ought 
to be reprobated accordingly. ‘The 
Lord Mayor of Dublin received £3,000 
a-year, but how much did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land get ? Ifthe Lord Mayor got £3,000 
a-year he did good work for it. He 
lived in Dublin and had to pay for light- 
ing and coals. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary—a magnani- 
mous man and a generous man, who 
would not touch the public money with 
a 40-foot pole—received £4,500 a-year, 
and was not ashamed to get his coals 
and gas for nothing, although he did 
not go to Dublin, and never used the 
coaland gas. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did go over to Dublin he did not 
live in his own house, but resided in 
that of the Lord Lieutenant, and how 
was the case with regard to the Lord 
Lieutenant himself? He ventured to 
say that the Lord Mayor of Dublin did 
ten times the amount of work discharged 
by the Lord Lieutenant, seeing that he 
was a member of every Committee of 
the Corporation, and had every day 
public work of some sort or other to 
transact. The Lord Lieutenant noto- 
riously spent the greater portion of his 
time in England, and the rest in recrea- 
tion in Pheonix Park, in cricket and 
other games. They never heard of the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin doing that. The 
Lord Lieutenant, in addition to £20,000 
a-year, had a house provided for which 
he paid no rent, and, like the Chief 
Secretary, he had his coals and gas for 
nothing. He thought they had had 
enough of this miserable and paltry 
taunt at public men because, in the first 
place they received a salary, and be- 
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cause, in the second place, that salary 
was increased by the inevitable and 
necessary expenses of the office. It was 
often said that Belfast did not pay its 
Mayor; but if hon. Members would look 
into the accounts of the Corporation of 
Belfast for 1885, they would find that, 
although the Mayor did not take any- 
thing for the office, he was not ashamed 
to get his hall decorated and other ex- 

mses paid for the reception of the 

rince of Wales and Lord Spencer. In 
Dublin nothing was charged upon the 
ratepayers for entertainments of that 
nature. When the same things were 
done on both sides they were only con- 
sidered evil in reference to one particular 
side. 

Sm JAMES CORRY said, that the 
Mayor of Belfast did not allow the Cor- 
poration to expend a single penny of the 
ratepayers’ money for his reception of 
the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. CLANOY said, that although the 
hon. Baronet might be a member of the 
Belfast Corporation, and might have 
attended to his business, he (Mr. Clancy) 
could speak of this as a matter of fact, 
because he had seen it in the accounts 
of the Corporation, and, to borrow a 
phrase from the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J.Chamberlain), 
he would not take a contradiction upon 
the subject. If these charges had been 
increased they had been voluntarily in- 
creased. Suppose he admitted fully 
everything that had been said on 
the other side. It must be remembered 
that there was an office in connection 
with the Local Government Board in 
Ireland whose duty it was to prevent 
excessive ee Not a single 

und could be expended in Ireland by 

oards of Guardians, Town Commis- 
sioners, or Local Boards ia excess of the 
local expenditure. There was an officer 
of the J.ocal Government Board specially 
appointed to check improper expendi- 
ture, and the record was a most credit- 
able one, for there had only been a very 
few cases—only one here and there in the 
course of the last few years—in which the 
auditor had surcharged any public officer 
on account of illegal payments. Suppos- 
ing, however, that everything which had 
been said was true, what argument was 
it against the Bill? They proposed to 
abolish the present system. When hon. 
Members opposite found fault with the 
administration of the Corporation of 
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Dublin, and with the administration of 
Boards of Guardians, they were finding 
fault with creatures of their own creation ; 
and, supposing the faults did exist, they 
were the result of the narrow franchise 
which prevented the people from having 
proper control over the Corporation. All 
the arguments adduced were arguments 
in favour of the Bill, and for changing 
the whole system of Government in the 
country. He believed that until they 
did that they would never be free from 
corruption and oppression. His hon. 
and learned Friend who introduced the 
Bill correctly stated that it did not 
touch the question of national self- 
government. It only dealt with those 
administrative abuses and anomalies 
which had existed, and which ought to 
have been swept away long ago. The 
Irish Members reserved to themselves a 
future opportunity for the treatment of 
the higher question of national self- 
government. For his own part, he 
thought no better argument could be 
advanced in support of Home Rule than 
the rejection by the House of this Bill 
at the suggestion of the very loyal 
minority who were opposing the proposed 
reforms. 

Cotoyrt WARING (Down, N.) said, 
that he ought, perhaps, to feel crushed by 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Dublin (Mr. Clancy); 
but he belonged, however, to the “ un- 
conquerable Colony,” as Macaulay called 
them, who did not know when they 
were beaten. - He was glad to find that 
one valuable admission had been made 
for the first time on the Benches oppo- 
site—namely, that there was a loyal 
minority in Ireland; that implied that 
there was a majority that was somethin 
else than loyal. He had long contende 
that that was the case, but it had never 
before been admitted on the Irish 
Benches. Previous speakers had also 
admitted that the funds of the Cork 
Corporation were applied to the defence 
of the Mayor of Cork when he was 
charged with making a violent assault 
on a police constable. The Irish Mem- 
bers approyed these illegal payments, 
which went a long way to show that the 
local administration in Ireland was not 
likely to be satisfying if the state of 
things now existing in the towns was 
extended to the counties. The hon. 


Gentleman (Mr. Clancy) was very indig- 
nant with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for South Huntingdon (Mr: Smith 
Barry) for having reflected upon the 
amount of illiterate voting in Ireland, 
and the hon. Member taunted the Party 
to which he (Colonel Waring) belonged 
with having been the cause of the 
illiteracy of the country by their mis- 
management of the education of the 
country. The taunt was one which he 
entirely repudiated. What had been 
the cause of the ignorance of the 
greater part of Ireland for the last few 
centuries? Not the ascendancy of the 
Party which hon. Gentiemen opposite 
were opposed to, but the action of the 
clergy of their own Church in preventing 
the instruction of the people, and in 
putting every obstacle in the way of the 
people being taken out of their present 
state of ignorance. He was not in a 
position, nor did he intend, to go into 
statistics with regard to a large part of 
Ireland. He had the good fortune to 
live in a part of Ireland which was less 
affected eS the organization to which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite belonged than, 
perhaps, any other; but, with regard to 
illiteracy he could give one example 
which might be instructive. In his own 
county, of which he represented a por- 
tion and an hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
M‘Cartan) represented another portion, 
there were two sections, one of which was 
almost exclusively free from the influence 
which, he alleged, had been the cause 
of the ignorance of Ireland, and the other 
of which was largely under thatinfluence, 
and, therefore, returned a Member in 
support of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell). At the last 
Election there was nearly the samenum- 
ber of electors in each constituency, and 
in the electoral division of North Down 
170 persons voted as illiterates; but in 
the electoral Division of South Down, in 
which the clergy of the religion of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had a great deal of 
influence, no less than 2,000 illiterate 
persons voted. The people of South 
Down lived under precisely the same 
system of schools as the people of North 
Down ; they had the advantage of the 
same class of teachers ; and they had all 
the advantages which were enjoyed in 
North Down. In every single county 
they found that where the sway to 
which he alluded held good ignorance 
existed, and where it did not hold good 
education was almost universal. Refer- 
ence had been made to the present 
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system’ of PoorLaw. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Nerth Dublin said 
that they were not to say anything 
about the Poor Law Boards as at pre- 
sent constituted, because they were one 
of the institutions he proposed to do 
away with. That was quite true, but 
he (Colonel Waring) greatly feared lest 
the new state of things would be worse 
than the present, for every single pre- 
caution which had led to some Boards 
of Guardians being better and more 
economically managed than others was 
to be swept away by the new proposed 
County Council. It was alleged that 
there was one-half of each of the Boards 
of Guardians representing the landlords. 
He utterly and entirely denied the state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, an equal 
number of ex officio Guardians to elected 
Guardians sat on Boards; but in how 
many Unions would such a number of ez 
oficio Guardians be found who could, or 
would, attend to the duties of the Boards? 
Everyone who knew anything about the 
frish Poor Law system knew that it was 
on very rare occasions indeed that a 
large number of ez oficio Guardians were 
present, and that those occasions were 
not those on which public expenditure 
was to be dealt with. Supposing the 
ex officio Guardians did attend, what 
werethey? They were magistrates who 
were ratepayers in the Union, but the 
magistrates were not all landlords ; and 
in recent years, since the Government 
which lately managed the affairs of 
Ireland was in power, there had been a 
very large number of magistrates whose 
estates would, perhaps, have been very 
heavily taxed to furnish the necessary 
qualifications. He entirely denied that 
the ex officio Guardians held half of the 
representation, or that they went out of 
their way to regulate and control the 
Boards of Guardians. Another attack 
was made upon the power of the land- 
lords to control the votes at Boards of 
Guardians, and in that respect, also, the 
facts were very largely misrepresented. 
As a matter of fact, the power of accu- 
mulated voting did not amount to any- 
thing like what was alleged on the 
other side. In his evidence Mr. Walsh 
was asked by the Committee which sat 
on the Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) 
Bill, 1883, whether or not he approved 
of the proposition then before the Com- 
mittee to reduce the number of votes 
which could possibly be given as accu- 
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mulated votes from 30 to 18? In 
answer to that question Mr. Walsh 
said— 

**No; instead of that I would increaseit. A 
landlord with an income of £1,000 a-year, and 

ying half the rates on £1,000 in one electoral 
ivision, had only six votes, while his tenants, 
paying the other half, had 60. In another 
case two landlords had six votes each, and 
their tenants had 100.” 
Therefore, it was perfectly false to say 
that the landlords’ votes controlled the 
votes of elected Guardians. Great in- 
dignation was aroused in the mind of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Clancy) by 
some words which fell from the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Hun- 
tingdon (Mr. Smith Barry) with regard 
to the conduct of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion. In the first place, the salary of 
the Lord Mayor was considered to be a 
very fair and proper charge upon the 
resources of that Body; and, of course, it 
was for the Dublin Corporation electors 
to say whether they considered that 
salary a fair part of the municipal 
charge. That salary stood at £2,000 
for a long time, but it had recently been 
raised to £3,000. He (Colonel Waring) 
asked what were the increased expenses 
which made it necessary that this ad- 
ditional salary should be given? As 
far as he could make out, for a long 
time the Lord Mayor gave banquets at 
which there was an abundance of cham- 
pagne, and at which, later on, he pre- 
sumed, there was a good deal of John 
Jamieson consumed. At the present 
time, he understood, the Lord Mayor 
gave a charming entertainment, called 
a conversazione, at which coffee, cocoa, 
soda water, and ginger beer were 
handed round. He could not think 
that the cost of these banquets was so 
high as to render the addition of £1,000 
to the Lord Mayor’s salary necessary. 
The idea of the Mayor of Belfast per- 
forming his duty without salary had 
been laughed at, and it had been in- 
sinuated that a small sum was charged 
for the decoration of the hall for the 
reception of the Prince of Wales. That 
had been denied. He was not there, 
however, to discuss the question whe- 
ther it was true or false, because he did 
not think it much mattered. The vote, 
if it was given at all, was for a great 
Civic entertainment, and the charge 
would be very fairly defrayed out of 
the public funds. But what occurred 
on the same occasion? The Mayor for 
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the time being spent very close upon 
£20,000 of his own private money on 
the same entertainment, and that enter- 
tainment was upon a scale of magnifi- 
cence which was rarely equalled in the 
world. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Clancy) 
made a very great boast of the manner 
in which the Dublin Oorporation had 
aved the streets of Dublin from one 
end to the other But he forgot to 
remark that the stone sets were sup- 
plied by the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) at a cost of 24s. per ton, 
when equal or superior sets were offered 
by a Northern firm, members of the 
loyal minority, at 22s. per ton. He 
(Colonel Waring) did not see that there 
was any great economy effected by that; 
and, therefore, they were quite entitled 
to demand that, before they were to be 
handed over to the tender mercies and 
the financial management of gentlemen 
who held with hon. Members opposite, 
they should have a little better proof 
than they had yet had of the capacity of 
those gentlemen to manage affairs 
economically, and without favour or 
affection to any one party or the other. 
Now he came to the Bill itself. He had 
not the slightest intention of going into 
the details of the Bill, for the simple 
reason that at the present moment the 
details made no difference whatever to 
his argument. He objected to the Bill, 
not in detail, not in principle, but he 
objected to it on the ground of the time 
of its application. He maintained that 
the time was unsuitable, that the con- 
ditions of the country were unsuitable 
to the passing of such a measure as 
this. He entirely objected to any Bill 
whatever effecting, as the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend ran, “‘ any constitu- 
tional change ”’ in Ireland in its present 
state. He objected most thoroughly to 
it, in the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), whom 
he regretted not to see in his placo— 
**As long as the National League is as 
vigorous and effective, and, if you like, as 
tyrannical and terrifying, as ever.”’ 
While the League was as tyrannical 
and terrifying as ever, and that was 
admitted—it was admitted only the 
other day at Rossendale by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. John Morley)—while 
that was so, he (Colonel Waring) held 
that County Councils elected by votes 
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controlled by the National League 
could not be trusted with the manage- 
ment of the finances and with the local 
affairs of the country. They had to 
look to what had been done. Some at- 
tention had been called to several points 
already; but he thought it would be 
useful to go a little further into the 
question of how the finances of the 
country had been managed by the 
Boards of Guardians in the part of 
the country which was under the con- 
trol of the National League. In the 
Union of Roscommon, up to 1879, the 
gross rate never exceeded £5,000 a-year; 
in 1884 it had risen to £7,500. The 
outdoor relief in the same period had 
gone up from £500 to £1,000. The 
ordinary allowance as outdoor relief was 
3s. per week; but when the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) thought it necessary for the 
public peace and welfare to put certain 
gentlemen under temporary restraint, 
their families were at once granted the 
sum of £1 per week as outdoor relief 
during the term of the men’s imprison- 
ment. The sum of £1 was a somewhat 
arbitrary amount to be fixed upon, and 
there was no particular reason why it 
should not be 19s. or 2ls.; it was a 
eurious thing that the National League 
had been accustomed to give the 
families of those who had been arrested 
£1 per week, so that when the Board 
of Guardians resolved to subscribe £1 
a-week to a suspect’s family, it was only 
like subscribing £1 to the National 
League for the family of every suspect. 
After a while the Local Government 
Board, which existed sometimes for 
good and sometimes for evil—he was 
bound to say he was not always a great 
admirer of the Local Government Board, 
for it occasionally made mistakes, and it 
occasionally did very useful work—the 
Local Government Board discovered 
that this was going on, and, thinking it 
a very improper use of public money, 
they sent down a sealed order, by which 
they made it clear that it was not legal 
to grant money in this way, and that 
orders for food and fuel should only be 
given to families of persons in that 
position. But the Board of Guardians 
were equal to that too; they gave 
orders for food and fuel, but they gave 
the orders upon the shop of one of 
the principal members of the Board. 
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It might be said that these men were 
ratepayers themselves, and that they 
were hurting themselves by all this libe- 
rality. To a certain extent they were 
hurting themselves; but it must not be 
forgotten that the incidence of the Poor 
Law was different in Ireland to what it 
was in England. In every part of Ire- 
land the landlord paid on every holding 
one-half of the rates, but in respect to 
holdings under £4 the landlord paid 
the whole of the rates, and in conse- 
quence of the large number of these 
holdings a very much larger proportion 
than half was always contributed by the 
landlords to the rates in the Unions in 
Ireland. Nearly three-quarters, cer- 
tainly five-eighths, of the cost of the sup- 
ve of the Poor Law in Ireland was de- 
rayed directly by the landlords. There- 
fore, it would be seen that the interest 
that the elected members of Boards of 
Guardians had in the matter was com- 
paratively small. It was ridiculous to 
suppose that the rates inflicted upon 
these men by this extravagance would 
be sufficient to deter members of Boards 
of Guardians from the unfair distribu- 
tion of money in their charge. Now 
they came to the question of the dis- 
tressed Unions. It would be remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
granted £20,000 to assist the poverty 
in six Unions in the West of Ireland— 
namely, Belmullet, Clifden, Galway, 
Swinford, Westport, and Oughterard. 
In these Unions at the time this was 
given there were 1,000 outdoor paupers, 
but how many were there in six weeks 
after the grant was given? Just 100,000. 
Was it not fair to ask the reason? An 
ex-Chairman of one of the Unions used 
these words in conversation—‘‘ Borrow 
all you can; the more you get the less 
you will be asked to pay.” That was 
perfectly true. [Cries of ‘‘Name!”} 
No; he would not give the name for 
very obvious reasons ; he had no doubt 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite knew the 
name perfectly well. What was said 
was absolutely and — true. They 
had not yet been asked to pay, and he 
was perfectly certain that they never 
would pay if they were asked. The 
outdoor paupers rose in six weeks from 
1,000 to 100,000. Outdoor paupers 
were on the list who held large acreage 
of land, and who had 13 to 20 head of 
cattle, large numbers of sheep, and who 
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were contractors under the Union, and 
who, strange to say, at one time were 
actually Guardians themselves. In the 
Committees to whose proveed.ags he 
had previously referred Gclonel Spaight 
was asked—‘‘ Have you ever known a 
Guardian put in an application for out- 
door relief ?’’ And his answer was that 
he was present at a meeting when the 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
was going over the numerous applica- 
tions for outdoor relief. A Guardian 
was standing close by watching the ad- 
ministration of relief, and Mr. Butler, 
the Chairman, read out his name, and, 
looking up at him, said—‘‘ Surely this 
is not your name.” The Guardian 
replied—‘‘ Yes it is, Sir; I want relief 
as much as anybody.’’ Now, they did 
not want men to be voting relief for 
themselves out of the county rates, and 
until they could feel sure that that 
would not be done, they thought it was 
better to postpone the taking of the 
step which was proposed by the Bill 
before the House. He would not detain 
the House long, but there were other 
pants to which he must refer. The 
on. Gentleman the Member for North 
Dublin insinuated that evictions had 
been the great cause of outdoor relief. 
He (Colonel Waring) thought he had 
got a bit of evidence which would make 
it rather difficult to reconcile that state- 
ment with the truth. There were six 
Unions in the County of Kerry—he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the exact 
boundaries to be certain that they were 
all within the county—they were Dingle, 
Cuhirciveen, Kenmare, Killarney, Lis- 
towel, and Tralee. In the first three he 
believed that what had been admitted to 
be the Loyalist minority had retained a 
certain amount of power, but in the last 
three the Nationalist Party had become 
supreme, and what were the figures? 
In Killarney, in 1880, 2,107 paupers 
cost £1,752, or 16s. per head; in 
1884, 2,867 paupers cost £3,617, or 
25s. 2d. per head. In Listowel, in 
1880, 258 paupers cost £65, or 5s. per 
head; and in 1884, 2,187 paupers cost 
£1,638, or 15s. per head. In Tralee, 
in 1879, 87 outdoor paupers cost 
£30 17s. 11d., or 7s. per head; and in 
1884, 3,484 paupers cost £2,534, or 
14s. 9d. per head. While this was 
going on in these three Unions, what 
was happening in the three other Unions 
in the same county? In Dingle the 
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increase amounted in all between the 
two years mentioned to £4 8s. 4d.; in 
Cahirciveen to £186; and in Kenmare 
the diminution amounted to £20. Hoe 
thought that was a sufficient refutation 
to the insinuation that the expenditure 
on pauperism in general was in any way 
attributable to the eviction of the 
tenants. Now, he objected altogether 
to the transference of the powers 
at sere ig existing to the hands 
of elected representatives of Ireland, 
while the tyrannical power, which had 
been so well described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), 
whom he now saw ia his place—while 
that tyrannical and terrifying power 
existed to the extent it did, he entirely 
objected. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he was 
sorry he was not in the House when the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman referred to 
him some time ago. Of course, when he 
used those words he was using words 
applied to the League by its opponents. 

joLonEL WARING said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
been careful so to inform his audience, 
for such an interpretation did not ap- 
pear from the extract of the speech 
which he possessed. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: They quite 
understood that. 

Cotonet WARING said, he was per- 
fectly satisfied, and he thought that if 
they were not the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words, they were, at any rate, perfectly 
true. Another objection he fad was 
that while a very great deal of care was 
taken of the interests of the farmers of 
Ireland, who happened to be supporters 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, very little 
regard was shown to other classes who 
had an equal right to the care of Local 
Authorities. e had a letter from a 
labourer complaining of the treatment 
labourers received under the Labourers’ 
Cottages Act ; indeed, the labourers had 
no confidence in the present Boards of 
Guardians. While the opinion of the 
landlords, or, if they chose to say it, the 
educated classes, the mercantile classes, 
and the labourers, who at least formed 
one-half of the Irish population, was 
against trusting gentlemen elected 
on the same principles as Boards of 
Guardians ; and while the supporters of 
this change were to be found “rma vod 
on the Benches opposite, he thought the 
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House would be wise and prudent to 
think twice and thrice before they gave 
a second reading to a Bill which struck 
at the root of all pro , and would 
put property in Ireland in the power of 
men who had nothing to lose but every- 
thing to gain by the change. 

Me. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, they should not be diverted from 
the natural course of the discussion by 
the tirade of abuse which had been 
opened upon the local institutions of 
Ireland. He should not endeavour to 
follow the hon. Member for South 
Huntingdon (Mr. Smith Barry) in his 
reference to either the old or the new 
Corporation in Dublin ; but he desired to 
resent, on the part of the clergy of Ire- 
land, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Down’s (Colonel 
Waring’s) assertion that they had been 
—_ to the education of the people 
of Ireland. The clergy of Irelend had 
been at all times the exponents of the 
people’s grievances, and they had at all 
times run great risks in order to extend 
the education of the people. The only 
educational institution to which the 
clergy of Ireland opposed themselves 
was that known as the Model Schools, 
and he might also add the Queen’s 
Colleges. That system of education 
which reached the people, the system 
of national education to which the people 
chiefly owed their education, had had 
the support and supervision of the clergy 
of Ireland. Therefore it was an un- 
worthy charge the hon. and gallant 
Member made, and one that was not 
borne out by the facts. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman alluded to the Dublin 
Corporation, and endeavoured to prove 
mismanagement of the affairs of Dubiin 
by referring to a contraet for paving 
sets that was some time ago entered 
into by that Oorporation. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman endeavoured to throw 
a stigma upon the Oorporation, because 
they gave the contract to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) at a higher 
price than they might otherwise have 
got the sets. In 1885 the Corporation 
of Dublin advertised for tenders for the 
supply of paving sets and other things. 
The proprietors of a Welsh quarry and 
several other quarry owners tendered at 
the rate of 27s. a-ton, but che hon. Mem- 
ber for Oork tendered at the rate of 24s. 
a-ton, and a qu owner in the North 
of Ireland tend at thefrate of 22s. a- 
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ton, these being the lowest tenders at 
the time they were accepted by the Oor- 

ration. It was only after the tenders 

ad been accepted that the proprietors 
of the Welsh quarry reduced their price 
to 21s. 6d. a-ton, and if the Corporation 
had gone back on their contract they 
would have laid themselves open to an 
action for damages. What was the 
fact with regard to the sets from 
the North of Ireland? The surveyor of 
the Dublin Corporation had declared 
that the paving sets re from the 
quarry in the North of Ireland were of 
such specific gravity that a ton of them 
would not pave as much space as a ton 
of the sets supplied by the hon. Member 
for Cork ; and yet the Corporation were 
continuing the contract with the firm in 
the North of Ireland, on behalf of which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman made a 
complaint. It was not fair to introduce 
such matters; certainly the hon. and 
gallant Member should make himself 
better acquainted with the facts before 
he introduced a case which told as 
completely against himself. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South 
Huntingdon, in proposing his Amend- 
ment, complained that if this Bill were 
made law it would deprive the class who 
had had the local government of Ireland 
in their hands up to the present of all 
share in such government. The hon. 
Gentleman approved of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill for England and Wales. 
Did he not know that under the provi- 
sions of that Bill, which would, no 
doubt, be passed into law before very 
long, the people of his clags—the land- 
lords of this country—would have to 
seek, through the portals of popular 
suffrage, the position of local governors 
of their counties? Why was not the 
hon. Member for South Huntingdon 
satisfied to accept for his class in Ire- 
land that which he approved of being 
extended to them in England? The 
hon. Gentleman wished to retain in Ire- 
land the old system of ascendancy—the 
old system of ex officio governorship— 
under which landlords, if they had not 
come at all times to deliberate with the 
elected Guardians or Councillors in the 
country, had invariably turned up when 
a job was to be done for their friends. 
If the rates of the eountry had been 
increasing, it was because of the rack- 
renting by the class of which the hon. 
Member for South Huntingdon was a 
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distinguished ornament. The hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to several Loce) Bodies ; 
in particular, he referred to the Tip- 
perary Guardians, and he pointed out 
that that, as well as other Unions, had 
been mismanaged because the system of 
outdoor relief had been extended, and 
because there was a slight increase in 
the amount of money expended upon 
outdoor relief. But the hon. Gentleman 
did not inform the House whether there 
was an increase or a decrease in the 
amount of indoor relief. The hon. 
Member knew perfectly well, as a mem- 
ber of the Cork Board of Guardians, that 
the tendency and inclination of all Boards 
of the kind at the present time was to 
extend the system of outdoor relief and 
to decrease the system of indoor relief. 
In olden times, when the ex officio Guar- 
dians did pay some attention to their 
duties, they made it an indispensable 
condition of relief that a man, or woman, 
or child asking for relief should enter 
the workhouse. That system had been 
abandoned, and the better and more 
wholesome system of outdoor relief was 
being extended in every Union in Ire- 
land. What were the facts in the case 
of the Tipperary Union? He heid in 
his hand a statement of figures which 
had been supplied to him by the Chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians, who was 
a Nationalist—a man who was elected 
to the position in 1882, when he was in 
prison ; a man who had filled the posi- 
tioa with honour, and who regulated the 
affairs of the Board, with the assistance 
of a majority of Nationalists, ably and 
satisfactorily. He would not weary the 
House by going through the statement ; 
but the figures showed that there had 
been a gradual reduction in the amount 
of rates levied in the Union. In the 
electoral division of Ballygariff the rate 
was ls. 4d. in the pound last year; this 
year it was 1s. 6d. ; in another division it 
was ls. 2d. last year, and 1s. 2d. this 
year; in another division 2s. last year, 
and Is. 10d. this year; in another divi- 
sion 3s. last year, reduced to 2s. 6d. this 
year; in ancther division 4s. last year, 
and 3s. 6d. this year; in another divi- 
sion 2s. last year, and 1s. 9d. this year; 
in another division 3s. 8d. last year, and 
3s. 6d. this year; in another division 4s. 
last year, and 3s. 6d.this year. In almost 
every case the Poor Law rate charged 
upon the rateable value of the district 
has been reduced, and received, owing to 
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the good ent of this Nationalist 
Board of ians that had met with 
the abuse of the hon. Member fcr South 
Huntingdon. But he had a mora geno- 
ral class of statistics, which he could read 
with advantage to the House, and which 
would disprove the assertion made by 
the hon. Member who proposed the 
Amendment. In 1882 the number of 
persons who received indoor relief was 
2,659. In the same year there were 
3,841 who received outdoor relief. The 
cost of the indoor relief was £5,193, 
and that of outdoor relief £4,315. The 
rate for that year was Is. 8}¢. in the 
pound. What were the figures last 
year? In 1882 the present chairman 
had not been chairman long, and it was 
not altogether a Nationalist Board of 
Guardians. In 1887 the number of 
people who received indoor relief was 
3,762, an increase from 2,659; 3,023 
received outdoor relief. The cost of the 
indoor relief was £4,842, and of the out- 
door relief £4,276. Tae rate levied 
upon the district amounted to 1s. 7}d. 
in the pound, or a reduction of 1d. 
from what it was in 1882. They saw, 
notwithstanding the charge of the hon. 
Member for South Huntingdon, that 
though there had been an increase in the 
number of the people relieved, there had 
been a decrease in the amount of money 
expended upon their relief, and that 
while there had been an increuse in the 
number of people receiving indoor relief, 
there had been a large decrease in the 
number of those who received outdoor 
relief. The hon. Member also attacked 
the Tipperary Town Commissioners. 
The hon. Gentleman was the landlord 
of almost the whole of the town of Tip- 
perary, and would he dare to say that the 
respectable shopkeepers of Tipperary 
had not the capacity to govern that town 
in a prosperous fashion? There was no 
man who had better reason to know the 
capacity of the Tipperary people to con- 
duct their business in a satisfactory 
manner than the hon. Member who had 
abused them to-day. They had improved 
their property at their own expense. 
The hon. Gentleman had laid restrictions 
upon the concession of land to those 
shopkeepers ; but notwithstanding those 
restrictions and notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive rents which the hon. Gentleman 
demanded from them, they had increased 
their business to such an extent that 
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they were the most perous le in 
the South of Ireland, and their tooal go- 


vernment was conducted on the most in- 
telligent lines; but because they 
a resolution condemning the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) the bon. Gen- 
tleman condemned them, and would not 
give them credit for the abilities they 
displayed in the furtherance of their own 
business, on the +. pate of his 
property, and on the punctual payment 
of the large rents whieh he took, out of 
their pockets. But they did not need to 
rely upon the landlords of Ireland or 
ypon the landlords’ representatives in the 
ouse of Commons for a good character 
for the Irish people in regard to their 
capacity for Local Government. There 
was a gentleman in Ireland upon whom 
they all had to depend from time to 
time for those valuable statistics which 
were used sometimes with such dishonesty 
by those who opposed the cause of Ire- 
land. Dr. Hancock said the inhabitants 
of Ireland had shown the greatest apti- 
tude for Local Government in their admi- 
nistration of localtaxation. Dr. Hancock 
was an Official of the Government itself, 
but he was forced by a contemplation 
and examination of the subject extending 
over many years to bear this testimony 
to the.capacity of the people of Ireland. 
The Poor Law system had been in opera- 
tion in Ireland for 30 or 40 years. 
There were some 276 Unions in Ireland. 
Had it ever been known that an Irish 
Poor Law Union had been crushed out 
of existence by the Local Government 
Board because of its mismanagement ? 
If Jnions were at present in arrear it was 
only because the state of the country had 
gone from bad to worse. It could be 
seen from the statistics that they had re- 
duced their expenditure. It could be 
seen that they had cut their cloth accord- 
ing to their measure. It could be seen 
that while more people had been relieved 
the cost of the relief had been less. 
Undoubtedly Unions were in arrear at 
their bankers. Why was that the case? 
Because the collectors of the poor rate 
came back day after day, weary and 
footsore, and told their employers, the 
Poor Law Guardians, they could not get 
the rates, that the people were being 
pressed for their rents, that the people 
were being evicted wholesale. And, then, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Smith Barry) 
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who was the cause of these evictions, 
who, in conjunction with the rest of his 
class, endeavoured to impoverish the 
people by taking rack-rents out of their 
pockets, came here and blamed the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law when they 
were in arrear at their bankers. He 
would not pretend to follow the hon. 
Member further. His Bill had been 
called for by the state of the country. 
This Bill and a great many Bills like it 
had been proposed in the House of 
Commons by their predecessors. The 
subject of Local Government had been 
reported on by Royal Commissions 
and Select Committees over and over 
again and all to no purpose. There had 
been no fruit. They had cried out for 
a reform of the system, and a few years 
ago they were promised reform and 
promised upon the very highest autho- 
rity. In the Queen’s Speech in 1881 
the following words occur— 

‘* A measure will be submitted to you for the 
establishment of County Government in Ireland 
founded upon representative principles, and 
framed with the double aim of confirming popu- 
lar control over expenditure and of supplying 
a yet more serious want of extending the 
formation of habits of local self-government.” 
That promise remained unfilled up to 
the present moment. He did not blame 
those who made that promise ; but suc- 
cessive Governments since that time had 
held out the hope to the people of Ire- 
land that they would be treated on an 
equality with the people of England and 
Wales. He did not see the least sign of 
it at the present time. The people had 
complained that the system as it existed 
in the past had been productive of large 
and serious injury to the Government of 
Ireland. They had complained of the 
whole system of Local Government in the 
country. In the first place, the Grand 
Juries were selected by the Sheriff, who 
was —— by the Castle, and these 
Grand Juries associated with them for 
some of the purposes of local govern- 
ment what were called associated rate- 
payers. But they were brought to- 
gether in the most hap-hazard and slip- 
shod fashion. First and foremost those 
who collected the County cess in Ireland 
had to supply the Sheriff with the names 
of 100 of the largest ratepayers in the 
district. Of these the Grand Juries 
selected about a dozen, and these were 
the men who were sup to repre- 
sent the ratepayers. The people of 
Ireland were very naturally indignant 
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with this state of things. They were 
discontented at it, and they would be 
dissatisfied until these associated rate- 
payers were elected, and elected by all 
parts of the barony upon some popular 
suffrage. Under the present system 
only the largest ratepayers were selected, 
and of course the poorer —_ of every 
barony were unrepresented. The people 
who wanted the greatest improvement 
had no persons to urge their claims. He 
had alluded to the Commissions and 
Select Committees that had sat from 
time to time upon this subject. They 
had recommended on the occasions that 
they had reported to the House, that 
the associated ratepayers should be 
elected for the purpose of administering 
the taxes imposed upon the people and 
for the purpose of county government 
should be elected upon some popular 
suffrage, and he and his hon. Friends 
brought forward this Bill believing that 
it supplied a long felt want. He be- 
lieved that the operation of the Bill 
would be beneficial to the ple, and 
give them confidence in the laws of 
which they were themselves the adminis- 
trators; he believed that if they had 
the power to dispense the taxes they 
would be quite willing to be taxed for 
the public good. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
said, he desired to be brief, because he 
knew that many hon. Members wished to 
speak, and therefore he would only state 
some of his principal objections to the 
Bill. He had three principal objections 
to offer to the Bill. In the first place, 
as regards the electoral body proposed 
by the Bill, it was not drawn upon 
right lines; secondly, even if it were 
rightly drawn, it was clearly not brought 
forward at the right time; and lastly, 
there was important evidence before 
the House to prove that a measure so 
framed and a body so constituted was 
not likely to lead to good results. The 
first point was very essential, especially 
in connection with the principle that 
Ireland should be put upon the same 
footing as England with regard to legis- 
lation, and particularly with regard to 
legislation connected with the franchise. 
What was the position of the matter? 
On comparing this Bill with the English 
Local Government Bill, it would be seen 
that different franchises were proposed 
in the two Bills for the election of 
County Councils. The Parliamentary 
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franchise was taken on the basis of the 
t Bill, whereas in‘the Government 

ill for England the franchise depended 
upon the payment of rates. Therefore, 
the two proposals were not analogous. 
Under this Bill, Clause 5 provided that 
the qualification, of voters was to be 
framed by a transference of the Parlia- 
mentary qualification, which was entirely 
independent of the payment of rates 
by the elector. Bearing in mind, there- 
fore, that in Ireland a large proportion 
of the rates was paid by the landlords, 
and a large proportion of property was 
not rated at all, he was entitled to say, 
that whilst the Government Bill would 
confer the franchise upon English rate- 
payers, the present Bill would confer it 
upon Irish non-ratepayers. Was the 
House disposed to agree to that part of 
the Bill irrespective of all other con- 
siderations ? as the House prepared 
to say that whilst the payment of rates 
was required as a qualification in Eng- 
land, it should not be required in Ire- 
land? Surely that was astartling proposal 
to place before the House. He repeated 
that the franchise conferred by this Bill 
would constitute a constituent body, a 
large proportion of whom would not pay 
rates. 

Mr. CLANOY said, they would be 
all landlords. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS said, he did 
not understand the observation. 

Mr. CLANCY said, there was a pro- 
perty vote for landlords. They proposed 
to give it to them, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman objected. 

Str CHARLES LEWIS said, he was 
referring to Clause 5, which conferred 
upon many thousands who were neither 
owners nor ratepayers the franchise for 
the election of County Councils. But 
that was only one sample of the unjust 
and inexpedient character of the measure. 
Passing te kis second point, he main- 
tained that the Bill was not brought for- 
ward at the right time. Times and 
seasons were always regarded as im- 
portant by sensible men. In justifica- 
tion of his contention he would quote the 
declaration of the hon. Member for 
North Dublin (Mr. Clancy) that a state 
of war now prevailed in society in Ire- 
land. If that was a correct representa- 
tion of the state of the country, was ita 
fit time to propose to entirely revolution- 
ize the country and ne manage- 
ment of affairs, the effect of the revolu- 
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tion being to place the power for all 
pu at the control of those who 
paid nothing and suffered nothing b 
the expenditure of the county wi 
which they were connected. But at the 
resent time a grave question was being 
isputed in the House and all over the 
country as to what was to be the rela- 
tion of Ireland to the rest of the United 
Kingdom, whether it was to be a federal 
relation, a subjugated relation, or whe- 
ther it should have a delegated or even 
an independent Parliament. Of course, 
that question was not now before the 
House, and there was nc hon. Member, 
whatever his feelings on the subject 
might be, or whether the views he enter- 
tained were extreme, moderate, or doubt- 
ful, but recognized the seriousness of the 
controversy. Ata time when this ques- 
tion was in solution and in doubt, was 
it proper that men’s minds should be 
disturbed by the consideration of a Bill 
in which that question was to a great 
extent forestalled, and in which new 
relations were drawn up regarding the 
municipal functions and action of the 
people in Ireland? At the prosent time 
excitement and passion were easily 
raised on Irish questions, as was shown 
by Tuesday evening’s Debate, and that 
was not a time for a satisfactory solu- 
tion of such a question. No doubt they 
would be told ‘‘ You always say that it 
is not the right time.”” His answer to 
that observation was that legislation had 
been going forward pretty fast during the 
last few years—{ An Irish Member: On 
the wrong lines. |—He thought that even 
the most extreme or Radical Member 
could not by any possibility complain of 
the slowness of their legislation. But 
it seemed almost impossible for hon. 
Members opposite to leave that legis- 
lation when passed alone for a few 
weeks or months. He repeated, there- 
fore, that amid the excited feelings and 
passion exhibited the previous night in 
dealing with the Irish question, it was 
by no means the right time in which 
hon. Members should be called upon to 
settle a new local constitution for Ireland. 
Therefore, he did not think that the 
objection about time was an unfair 
objection, and he was sure that what- 
ever might be thought in the House 
people would think a great deal of it 
outside. His last objection was that 
the measure was not likely to lead to 
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not and would not work. They had not 
in Ireland the same elements in society, 
high or low, capable of working a Bill of 
this kind as were to be found in Eng- 
land. In the first place, they had religious 
bigotry. Religious lines divided parties 
in Ireland in such a way as was un- 
known in England, and would interfere 
with the new machinery in the same 
way as it interfered with the old. His 
next objection was—who were going to 
be members of the new Councils? Were 
they going to introduce a number of 
angels who would settle down ee the 
country from a superior state of being 
to work this Act quite distinct from the 
class of persons who had been working 
similar Acts in Ireland during the past 
half-century? The Bill proposed to 
upset the Boards of Guardians, but like 
stage ghosts, the Guardians would go 
out of one door only to return by 
another. Would they re-appear or not ? 
Would they sink to the level of the 
ordinary ratepayer? Would they not 
rather re-appear as Councillors under the 
new Bill? Indeed, gentlemen who now 
give orders for supplies which they 
executed themselves were not in the 
least likely to disappear from the sphere 
of municipal government. He was sorry 
to have to refer to things that were by 
no means complimentary to many Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland. What was the 
financial eondition of many of the Unions 
of the South and West? Why, a con- 
dition of overdrawn bauking accounts, 
of dishonoured cheques, of resolutions 
passed bullying bankers because they 
would not advance any more money, 
and of generally dishonouring the trans- 
actions in which the Guardians had been 
engaged. He did not say that was so 
universally, but it was quite common. 
The City of Limerick had been allowed 
—to the disgrace of every Government 
that had been in power during the last 
six or seven years—to set to the Muni- 
cipal Bodies of Ireland the example that 
if they repudiated their legal obligations 
they would succeed in evading them. 
Over and over again there was brought 
before the House the case of the City of 
Limerick, which owed the Government 
some hundreds of pounds for a charge 
depending on an Act of Parliament, and 
which Parliament itself had assessed. 

An hon. Memper: It was a fine. } 

n no sense was it a fine; it was a con- 
tribution towards the expenditure on the 
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police—settled by Act of Parliament— 
in @ matter in which that City alone was 
interested. It was isted, and the 
Government, he thought, of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) obtained 
in a Court of Law a judgment for the 
whole amount; and since that time 
no Government had ever ventured to 
enforce that obligation. The way in 
which they had been allowed to evade 
and resist the payment was disgraceful 
to each successive Government. If a 
Munieipal Body was thus. allowed to 
coolly repudiate and escape from their 
obligations, what were they to expect 
from the Councils to be constructed 
under this Bill with that example before 
them? There were plenty of examples 
in Ireland of the kind of Bodies which 
these new Councils were likely to be. 
In 1886, the then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland came down to the House and 
represented that a number of Unions in 
Galway and Mayo were in such a de- 
plorable condition as regarded the means 
of providing relief to the paupers of the 
district that it was necessary to interfere 
in a way never known before in tlie his- 
tory of Poor Law administration, and to 
make a special grant to be spent for the 
relief of distress under the control of the 
Boards of Guardians; £20,000 was ac- 
cordingly voted by the House for that 
purpose in that small district; and how 
was that money used? A Report of a 
Commission of Inquiry laid on the able 
last. year was full of pregnant matter 
showing the financial danger of trusting 
Bodies such as now existed and such as 
would be created under this Bill with- 
out the most careful provisions to pre- 
vent fraud and irregularities of every 
description. This Roport was most in- 
structive reading, and he earnestly re- 
commended hon. Members to peruse it 
carefully. For example, in Westport 
Union, County Mayo, no fewer than 
1,824 persons were relieved in one elee- 
toral Division out of a population of 
1,947. Was that a class of persons 
whom thoy were going to invest with 
the franchise for the election of a County 
Council? Those scandals must have 
arisen through the gross misconduct of 
the Guardians; and they occurred not 
in one Union or district, but in several. 
In one case the number of per- 
sons relieved was actually more 

the entire population of the district, 
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Among the instances mentioned in the 
Report as illustrating how the grant 
was spent in outdoor relief were those 
of two publicans and a man who sold 13 
bullocks at a fair—all three of whom 
received relief. Many other men, own- 
ing many head of cattle and sheep, were 
also recipients of relief. The list of 
recipients of money also included col- 
liery contractors and workers, a con- 
stabulary pensioner, a man who held 
1,075 acres of land; and enjoying £60 
a-year ; many men who owned a dozen 

¢ more cattle; Pat Joyce, the well- 
known gombeen man; a man who re- 
ceived 34s. per week wages ; and acattle 
jobber who had money in the Ulster 
Bank. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked, 
who was the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians there ? 

Sirk CHARLES LEWIS said, he was 
unable to say, but he believed the 
Chairman had one vote. If any hon. 
Member could show him that the Chair- 
man of the Board had been guilty of 
these iniquities, he would bind him up 
in the bundle and burn him with the 
rest of the Guardians. Again, in one 
case a medical man, under a Board of 
Guardians, as medical relief, actually 
ordered a sewing machine. He asked 
the House seriously to consider whether 
this was the class of people which ought 
to be enfranchised for the purpose of 
making rates, seeing that so many of 
them paid no rates. Anyhow, the in- 
stances he had cited showed the kind of 
men who were now acting on Boards of 
Guardians, and the kind of people, also, 
who would be placed in authority by the 
present Bill. A system of local go- 
vernment which might do for England 
would not do for Ireland, because the 
circumstances of the two peoples were 
very different. Speaking on behalf of a 
large majority of a population of 60,000, 
nearly all of whom were engaged in 
agriculture, he assured the House that 
they would infinitely prefer that Parlia- 
ment should cut them off, and let them 
take their chance in the mélée that would 
ensue than hand them over to such a 
system as that, the iniquity of which 
would be that the vast majority who paid 
nothing would rule, and the small mi- 
nority who paid almost everything would 
suffer, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The particular 
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remarks of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Sir Charles Lewis) appear 
to be either irrelevant, or are in the 
nature of a direct condemnation of 
the Bill. The general remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman were directed to a dis- 
tinct proof that the people of Ireland 
were totally unfitted for an extension of 
local government. He has referred to 
their habits and methods of dealing 
with pecuniary transactions, and their 
unfitness for the discharge of such busi- 
ness; and, in fact, he has shown that, 
if he is right, those who formed the 
present Parliament, and who, nearly 
without exception, promised a liberal 
extension of local government to Ire- 
land, were either absolutely ignorant on 
the subject on which they spoke, and 
absolutely incompetent to deal with it, 
or else that they practised on the elec- 
torate of this country a deliberate im- 
posture. Look at the hon. Gentleman’s 
particular observations. He referred to 
the Corporation of Limerick, and his 
remarks were totally irrelevant to the 
Bill. The Corporation of Limerick is 
in no way touched by the Bill, The hon. 
Gentleman is very indignant, not only 
with the Corporation of Limerick, but 
with all the Governments which have 
failed to enforce upon the Corporation 
what was undoubtedly a legal obliga- 
tion, not, however, a legal obligation 
arising in the shape of a voluntary con- 
tract between two parties which they 
had refused to fulfil, but a legal obli- 

ation which was imposed upon them 
& Parliament. The Oorporation did 
what we very much regretted, and un- 
doubtedly it would have been our duty, 
as it would have been the duty of suc- 
ceeding Governments, to make a levy 
upon the goods of the Corporation for 
the purpose of liquidating the debt, if 
we had thought that on public grounds 
it was expedient or prudent to do sc. 
The opinion which we formed to the 
contrary effect was shared by our Suc- 
cessors, and the Corporation of Lime- 
rick remained masters of the field. The 
Trish nation, so far as I know, whether 
before or after the Legislative Union, 
might be open to the charge which the 
hon. Gentleman has just made against 
them of extravagance in the expendi- 
ture of money. But this I must say, 
that, so far as I have been able to trace 
the matter, they have never been open 
to the opposite charge of being parsi- 
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monious in payments where they ought 
to be paid. The Corporation of Lime- 
rick refused to pay the sum by way of 
trying the principle that was involved. 
The hon. Gentieman says that they had 
no legal right to do so. They certainly 
had not ; but is that a thing totally un- 
known on this side of the Channel? 
What were the censures bestowed upon 
the Nonconformists of this country 
who refused to pay Church rates? I 
do not recollect any censures, but they 
were greatly glorified for their refusal. 
I am not going into the matter to justify 
or to condemn the refusal, but the act 
was deliberately done to try a public 
principle, and it had the effect of greatly 
accelerating the settlement of a great 
question in a manner which has been 
eminently beneficial to this country. 
The Society of Friends subsisted from 
the first upon the principle and upon 
the practice of refusing to fulfil certain 
legal obligations on the ground of con- 
science ; but it is quite true that they 
never resisted a levy upon their goods. 
I never had the smallest idea, nor had 
my Colleagues, that the Corporation of 
Limerick intended to resist a levy upon 
their goods. My impression and belief 
always was that they would have sub- 
mitted to a levy upon their goods with- 
out resistance. But the question was, 
What would have been the effect upon 
the public feeling and upon the general 
condition of Ireland? The case is 
exactly parallel in principle with what 
has been done on this side of the water, 
but as to the present Bill it has no rele- 
vancy whatever. The hon. Gentleman 
has referred to the case of the Westport 
Union, and I agree that it is a very in- 
structive case. It showed the dreadfully 
demoralizing effect of the grant of public 
money. I do not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman himself objected to the grant 
of public money when it was before the 
House. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS: I did not 
object to the grant. I object to the 
expenditure. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am making no 
charge against the hon. Gentleman. It 
so happens that, upon the occasion I 
refer to, one hon. Member did object to 
this rather immoral grant, and I believe 
he objected to it in detail. That was 
the hon. Member who now represents 
East Mayo (Mr. John Dillon). What 
happened? The Board of Guardians, 
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as the hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Lewis) says, totally misconducted them- 
selves, and he is quite right in saying 
that they bestowed a great deal of money 
in a manner that was not justifiable. 
That being so, one naturally inquires 
who were the Board of Guardians? 
Were they all elected men? No; a 
number of them were er officio Guar- 
dians, and the part which they took in 
respect of this outrageous abuse was 
that they either concurred in it or the 

slunk from their duty and left others to 
abuse the money. Look at the extra- 
ordinary position in which the hon. 
Member places himself and us. Be- 
cause a Board of Guardians, constituted 
and elected as it is, has abused its trust 
by a wanton waste of public money, 
therefore the hon. Gentleman exhorts 
us, on that account, to refuse a second 
reading to a Bill which would abolish 
that Board of Guardians, and would 
substitute for it another elective body 
upon conditions which we should have 
by-and-bye to consider. Surely, a more 
extraordinary argument I never heard. 
This is a question in which I must recog- 
nize that there are some difficulties, and 
having to balance and to choose between 
difficulties, I intend to vote for the Bill. 
In the first place, I am convinced, with 
regard to Ireland, if we are to do Ire- 
land justice, the proper mode of infusing 
a just and prudent public spirit into the 
transaction of all public business is to 
commence not with local, but with cen- 
tral institutions. I do not wish now to 
detain the House on a matter I know 
there is not a disposition favourably to 
entertain, but it is my difficulty that I 
am compelled to approach these sub- 
jects in the order which I believe to be 
not recommended by public expediency. 
I go further, and say that, apart from 
the priority of central institutions, there 
ought to be a basis, in the sense of publio 
responsibility, for the transaction of 
Irish affairs. If we are to establish 
County Government and County Coun- 
cils in Ireland, we cannot expect that 
improved local government will produce 
its good effects in full until that greater 
operation has been performed which 
will provide a central point for all Irish 
institutions. There are clauses in the 
Bill for which, as they stand, I am not 
prepared to vote; but the question with 
which we are now concerned is whether 
we will abolish some governments in 
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Ireland which are not elective and 
provide elected governments in some 
cases where they have not been pro- 
vided. There is much force in the 
objections which have been taken to the 
manner in which rates are paid in Ire- 
land, and to the particular provisions as 
they stand in this Bill with respect to 
the levying and the paying of rates. I 
quite agree with that, and other im- 
portant details would have to be carefully 
considered and amended in Committee. 
But I have now to consider what is the 
general position of Members of Parlia- 
ment with respect to Local Government 
in Ireland. have to consider that in 
1881 a reform of local government in 
Ireland by loeal institutions was promised 
in the Speech from the Throne. When that 
promise was made, the amount of agra- 
rian crime had reached about four times 
what it now is; and if imperfect social 
organization and disorder in Ireland be 
a reason for withholding Local Govern- 
ment from it, I can only say those who 
made that promise, of whom, speaking 
for myself, I was one, and occupied a 
prominent sition, were extremely 
wrong, and those who received that pro- 
mise without objecting to it—and there 
were no objections from any quarter— 
although they were not wrong in the 
same degree, unquestionably failed in 
their duty, if there was this glaring un- 
fitness and fundamental incapacity in 
Ireland to discharge the duties and 
functions of Local Government. But that 
promise has been repeated from year to 
year and from time totimein every imagi- 
nable shape. I do not know that it has 
been repeated in Queen’s Speeches; but 
it has only been omitted before 1886, 
because the urgency of other questions 
prevented it being repeated. If I come 
down to the General Election of 1886, 
when the pledge undoubtedly existed 
in full force, my Party did not promise 
Local Government to Ireland, because 
they promised something which exceeded 
and included Local Government. We 
promised them a Body which could have 
itself been capable of considering and 
bestowing Local Government. It is true 
that the majority of the English con- 
stituencies did not approve of the pro- 
posal; but what were the professions 
of those who came to Parliament to re- 
present that majority. They objected 
throughout the Election, on high mpe- 
rial grounds, to the policy with which I 
have been associated ; but they also in- 
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dignantly repudiated, as a cruel and un- 
warranted imputation upon them, the 
idea that they intended to withhold 
better Local Government from Ireland. 
I have here a long list of names of 
Members of this House who were re- 
turned lelen with pledges which no 
steps have been taken to fulfil; and 
during the last two years many similar 
declarations have been made. That 
list includes Messrs. Anstruther, Shaw 
Stewart, Baird, Hozier, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. Has anything been done to 
redeem that mass of promises? Is the 
state of Ireland to be pleaded for re- 
fusing to fulfilthem? Three years ago 
we know the state of Ireland was so 
good that a Tory Government thought 
it totally unnecessary to propose a con- 
tinuance of coercive laws, and, although 
they have proposed and passed coercive 
laws since, we know from the Chief Secre- 


tary and others that the effect of that has. 


been to produce a greatand solid, though 
not absolutely contented, people, and 
in improving the condition of Ireland. 
Where, then, is the reason for exempt- 
ing Ireland from the extension of Local 
Government which you are now giving 
to England. It isin those circumstances 
that the measure for Ireland is brought 
forward. The Government have not 
thought fit to do anything in redemption 
of the pledges they gave to the majority 
who elected them. Had there been a 
Government measure before us or pro- 
mised, I would have set aside this Bill, 
but the Government have given us no 
such promise. The Government cannot 
plead that the state of Ireland is worse 
than it was at the time of the General 
Election, but they declare that until 
Ireland foregoes her national aspira- 
tions, and is content to withdraw her 
claim for a central Government for Irish 
purposes in Dublin, no Local Govern- 
ment Bill shall be presented by this 
Government. I think it is indisputable 
that any man in these circumstances 
who, on this occasion, refuses to say, 
‘I support the second reading of this 
Bill,” becomes by implication a party 
to that declaration. Hon. Members 
opposite speak as if the Irish people 
were under a curse of nature and had 
been improperly invested with the civil 
franchise. I cannot afford to renounce 
even this opportunity, though a narrow 
and ial one, of asserting, by voting 
for the second reading, the principle 
that Irishmen are competent, like others, 
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for the discharge of civil duties, and 
that if the present Parliament is, un- 
happily, unwilling to entertain the pro- 
— to give them civil privilege in the 
arger and broader form in which they 
ask us, yet the minor boon at least we 
ought not to refuse, but ought to manifest 
our disposition to go some way, so far 
as our consciences permit, and our oaths 
bound usin fulfilling the pledges behind 
us, and to go forwards in satisfying the 
just ietienth and expectations of Ireland 
for an extension of her Local Government. 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.): I should not have interposed 
in this debate at this stage, and it is 
doubtful if I would have taken part in 
it, if I did not think that I ought to 
make some observations in reply to the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) has just addressed to us. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
naturally divides itself into two parts 
of very unequal importance and of very 
unequal length. The smaller and more 
insignificant part was devoted to discuss- 
ing the merits of the Bill and its pro- 
bable effect in Ireland. The second 
and larger part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech was devoted to an 
elaborate survey of the pledges made 
by himself and his opponents since 1881. 
That is a question to which I shall have 
to refer later, but if I might give a 
short summary and abstract of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument under this 
head, I should put it in this way—‘“‘ In 
1881 I came into Office with an over- 
whelming majority and a united Party. 
In that year I promised local self- 
government to Ireland. I remained in 
Office in 1881, in 1882, in 1883, in 1884, 
and a large part of 1885. During that 
period the Irish Members brought for- 
ward, as they have done this afternoon, 
a Local Government Bill, and that Bill 
I caused my subordinates to reject. 
The Bill was accordingly thrown out. 
While I was in Office with that over- 
whelming majority I refused to give 
this measure of justice to Ireland, but 
now that my opponents are in Office, 
and I have the pleasure of criticiz- 
ing, but not the responsibility of initi- 
ating, legislation, I think that every 
man who has ever given a pledge 
upon this subject ought to vote for 
the second reading of this Bill.”” The 


right hon. Gentleman has given his. 
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own interpretation of the Amendment 
which has been moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Huntingdon (Mr. 
Smith Barry), and this was his transla- 
tion of that Amendment—“ Until 
Ireland foregoes her claim to sepa- 
rate self-government, local self-govern- 
ment is never to be given to her.” 
That is not the interpretation which I 
putuponthe Amendment. The theories 
of those who hold what are called Home 
Rule convictions are political theories, 
and I, for one, will never be a party to 
refusing to Ireland any reform of her 
local institutions because people in Ire- 
land hold one or other of two sets of 
political convictions, and I will show 
why I think it would be unfortunate to 
grant local reform at the present time. 
Different circumstances and different 
behaviour are essential before local self- 
government can be proposed with hope 
of success in that country, and the 
reasons which are against it cannot be 
described as political at all. It is 
curious that while there have been many 
speeches made upon this Bill, only one 
speech has dealt with the measure as it 
has been brought before us. The other 
speeches dealt with the general ques- 
tion of Local Government, and I am 
bound to say that I regard this Bill as 
an illustration of an extremely evil prac- 
tice which is creeping into and gowing 
in this House. A private Member's 
Bill is now too often not a measure for 
carrying out a specific object, but an 
elaborate means of bringing forward an 
abstract Resolution. The House is 
asked Wednesday after Wednesday to 
vote for Bills that bristle with absurdi- 
ties, that show that their framers never 
trouble themselves to become acquainted 
even with the elements of their measure. 
The Bill now under observation is a bad 
measure, badly drawn, one which 
bristles with absurdities, and will not 
bear a moment’s examination, and shows 
that its authors have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the problem with 
which they pretend todeal. That being 
the case, it is very difficult indeed to 
deai with its provisions. But it is not 
necessary to go at any length into the 
proposals of this Bill. Let me point 
out that there are several strange omis- 
sions, for which the draftsman of the 
Bill is responsible. He intends, for 
example, that the smaller unit for 
this local self-government shall be the 
Union, and that the larger unit shall 
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be the county, but it never appears to 


have occu to this gentleman that 60 
out of 160 Unions in Ireland are in 
more than one county, and that some 
are in more than two counties, and there 
is no proposal for dividing the Unions, 
and no machinery for the arrangement 
of the difficulties that would arise in 
connection with the workhouses and 
other matters. Then the hon. and 
learned Member proposes, for the pur- 
poses of presentment, to abolish the 
barony, and that the duties of the barony 
shall be transferred to the Union, but 
there is no provision in the Bill for 
dealing with the debt of the barony. 
The baronies are often largely indebted, 
some of them owing money to the State, 
and some of them money in other quar- 
ters, and yet, as the Bill is constructed, 
there is no proposal for dealing with 
this important matter. So much for the 
drafting of the Bill. I now come to 
deal with a large question, and that is 
the question of the franchise which is 
proposed. The Bill attempts for the 
first time to make the franchise for 
local purposes a franchise having no 
reference whatever to the payment of 
rates and taxes. The franchise propos 
by this Bill is not a rating franchise, 
but a Parliamentary franchise. There 
are large districts in Ireland where the 
majority of the occupiers are absolutely 
absolved from any form of taxation for 
any local purposes whatever. They do 
not, like compound householders in 
England, even pay rates indirectly ; 
they are absolutely divorced from all 
responsibility in connection with local 
financial matters, and yet it is to these 
people the Bill proposes to hand over 
without reservation the government of 
the district, and to bave financial control 
over the affairs of the different localities. 
Such is the measure which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian is prepared to vote for on the 
second reading. Much of this debate 
has turned naturally upon the actual 
working of local institutions in Ireland. 
Unless we take a critical survey of the 
actual effects of such local self-govern- 
ment as has been already permitted, we 
cannot estimate the probable results of 
its extension. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite attacked my hon. Friend who 
spoke last on this side of the House, 
because he quoted instances of great 
abuse by the Guardians. The right hon. 
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Gentleman then said, ‘‘ Those Guardians 
are partly ex officio Guardians, and if 
the Guardians misbehave themselves, 
you cannot do better than to replace 
them.” Will this argument bear a 
moment’s examination and criticism ? 
Does not everybody who has studied this 
question know that Local Government 
in Ireland is bad exactly in proportion 
as the ex officio element is thrust out of 
the work of it ?—[ Cries of “* No.” ‘‘ The 
other rast Grand Jury system 
is an absolutely indefensible system 
in theory, but it is a pure and economi- 
cal system, and it was declared to be 
so in the Report of the Committee pre- 
sided over by the O’Connor Don. Oan 
anyone say that the Boards of Guar- 
dians, when the elected members have 


full control over their affairs, present a 
icture either of economy or of purity ? 
Fan hon. Memper: Yes.] Well, there 


are certainly facts of some importance 
which I could give the House upon the 
point, but I may briefly state that since 
1871 the system of giving outdoor re- 
lief has about doubled io Heelan, An 
hon. Member who spoke in this debate 
advocated the extension of outdoor re- 


ed | lief because it was the best system. Is 


there any hon. Member who will con- 
tend that this is a proper — to pur- 
sue in rd to outdoor relief 

Mr. FLYNN: My hon. Friend, who 
has left the House, said that outdoor 
relief had increased because indoor re- 
lief had diminished. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member said that the better system was 
the expelling, and that indoor relief was 
the worse. I say it is better, and the 
fact that outdoor relief has doubled is 
a very serious thing. NowI am in a 
position to give some formidable facts 
in regard to this increase in the grant- 
ing of outdoor relief. But perhaps you 
will say that poverty is largely increas- 
ing in Ireland, and that it is to its in- 
crease that the increase of outdoor relief 
is due. Well, I find that in the period 
to which I am referring the savings 
bank deposits have increased fourfold. 
Outdoor relief has doubled itself within 
the same period, while the deposits 
have increased to that extent. The 
true interpretation of this phenomenon 
is that since 1881 the management of 
Poor Law affairs has been going from 
the ex oficio members, and that there 
has been a gradual deterioration in con- 
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sequence in the administration of ~~ 
relief throughout the country. ut, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, the ex 
officio Guardians have slunk away from 
their duties. I do not deny that there 
is some truth in that acousation. I do 
not deny that they would have done 
well, not merely in the interests of the 
locality, but in their own interests, if, 
in spite of all obstacles thrown in their 
way, they had thought it their duty to 
remain at their post and regularly at- 
tend the meetings of the Boards of 
Guardians. But it must not be sup- 
posed that ex oficio Guardians who do 
attend have a particularly pleasant time 
of it, or that the decency and order at 
such meetings are such as to encourage 
the attendance of anyone who is not 
absolutely obliged togo. Iwas amused 
at reading some time ago a newspaper 
report of a scene at a meeting of the 
Ballinasloe Board of Guardians last 
year. There was a free fight in this 
respectable body. Some dispute arose 
as tothe signing of the minutes; the 
Chairman refused to sign them, and it 
ended in the chair being taken from 
under the Chairman, and general up- 
roar, only quelled by the arrival of a 
sergeant of police and three constables, 
who came to restore law and order. 
That is a specimen of the manner in 
which local self-government is conducted 
in Ireland. But that is not the only 
case of the kind which has occurred at 
the same Board of Guardians. I read 
in The Freeman’s Journal only a few days 
ago of another fight, in which a Mr. 
Reilly and a Mr. Gardner and a Mr. 
Bowler were concerned. Mr. Dillon and 
other Guardians took part in what was 
described as a regular riot; the Chair- 
man was knocked under the table, and 
a head constable and seven men were 
called in to restore order. At the same 
Board of Guardians’ meeting in the year 
1881 it required only one sergeant and 
three police-constables to restore law 
and order in the Board room; but in 
1888, to effect the same result, a head 
constable and seven constables had be- 
come necessary. It must be admitted 
than an ¢z officio Guardian who slinks 
away from a scene of that kind shows, 
at any rate, discretion, though he may 
show cowardice, and he ought not to be 
visited with condemnation of too un- 
mitigated a character. I do not quarrel 
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Guardians spend much time in passing 
ssumetaonebines always grammatically 
worded, resolutions against me. That 
is a very innocent occupation, but it 
unhappily occupies time that might 
be devoted to more serious business. 
The consequence of mismanagement 
is that some Boards of Guardians 
are bankrupt and many of them 
are on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
business is managed in the most scan- 
dalous manner. My compiaint, how- 
ever, does not stop here. e all have 
reason to regret in England that politics 
enter into the composition of our Local 
Authorities. I have always thought 
that most undesirable ; but the political 
Party organization is now so deeply 
ingrained that it cannot, I fear, be 
eradicated. But Party politics in Eng- 
land are very different to what they are 
in Ireland, and the means resorted to in 
order to obtain a majority are also very 
different. In Ireland in connection with 
all local affairs intimidation of every 
kind prevails. [An hon. Member: On 
the part of the landlords.] Is there 
any hon. Member who supposes that 
there is any landlord in Ireland who has 
the power to intimidate the feeblest of 
human beings? The organization and 
intimidation of the National League are 
brought to bear, and I can quote a case 
in which a man was shot at in order to 
compel him to vote for the candidate of 
the National Party in local elections. 

Cries of “No!” | Is that statement 
enied? [ Cries of “Yes!” ] Then I feel 
bound to give one case in support of the 
statement Ihavemade. On March 28th 
last, two shots were fired through the 
door of a man named James M‘Grath, 
in the County Kerry, and into the 
house of anuther man who lived quite 
near. Both of these men stated that 
they could assign no reason for the out- 
rage save that they voted for a certain 
caudidate at an election for Poor Law 
Guardians. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the bullets found in 
those houses corresponded with the 
bullets used by the Constabulary, and 
does he know the local newspapers have 
demanded an inquiry into the statement 
the right hon. Gentleman has just 
made ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course 


with the fact that those Boards of there has been an investigation into the 
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whole case. These are some of the 
election arts which prevail at this 
moment over a not inconsiderable part 
of the country to which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite is desirous in- 
stantly to give local self-government. 
There are other cases of intimidation. 
Boycotting is resorted to, and the pres- 
sure of the National League is exerted 
in order to secure a majority on these 
Boards of Guardians. Can there be 
any doubt that if additional powers were 
granted to these Boards the same ille- 
gitimate means would be used? I do 
not propose to enter into the cases of 
distressed Unions, which have been fully 
dealt with by my hon. Friend behind 
me. It is clear that they are instances 
of the grossest abuse of the ratepayers’ 
money. If this was done in the green 
tree, what would be done in the dry? 
The case of the New Ross Guardians 
is also a very instructive one. Does 
the House remember what occurred? 
A landlord in the neighbourhood of New 
Ross had a difficulty with his agricul- 
tural tenants. The National League 
thought that his difficulties would be 
augmented if the tenants of his house 
property joined hands with the agri- 
cultural tenants. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
Will you allow me to explain? The 
dispute was first of all with the house 
tenants. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The unfor- 
tunate house tenants were dragged 
in, though they had nothing to do with 
the original quarrel. They combined 
not to pay their rents, and they were 
in due course evicted. They went to 
the workhouse. A number of the Guar- 
dians, in absolute contravention of all 
the rules of the Local Government Board 
and of all sound principles of Poor Law 
relief, established a special ward of 
honour, in which these evicted tenants 
were lodged. They violated every rule 
of the Local Government Board, and 
treated with exceptional indulgence 
those who, in obedience to the National 
League, had refused to pay their rents. 
I hope the House will consider the moral 
of this. 8o long as the present state of 
things exists, what happened at New 
Ross would, if this Bill were passed, 
happen all over the country. hope 





that this example will make the House 
pause before assenting to the view that 
in this particular Session, or at this 
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particular period, a measure of local 
self-government ought to be given to 
Ireland. There is another set ofcircum- 
stances which the House ought tu keep 
in view. There was a special power 
given by the Labourers’ Vottages Act 
to Boards of Guardians to provide 
labourers’ cottages out of the rates, and 
in many cases the landlords have only 
been protected by the action of the 
Privy Council from having this power 
used by the Boards of Guardians for no 
other geo than the direct oppres- 
sion of individuals. Powers given by 
this House for a benevolent purpose 
were so twisted that they have been 
used as an instrument of torture and 
oppression to individuals who brought 
upon themselves the wrath of the Na- 
tional League. With a fact like that 
staring you in the face—and hon. Mem- 
bers — cannot deny its truth— 
with what safety can you hand over 
new and unlimited powers even to a 
worse electorate than that which now 
exists for the election of Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland? There is one 
observation which I should like to make 
at this period. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian 
talked in an airy manner of the Go- 
vernment bringing in a Bill on this sub- 
ject. Does he suppose that the Govern- 
ment could possibly promise that they 
would bring in such a Bill this Session ? 
Is not the supposition absolutely gro- 
tesque? We are pledged to pass a 
Local Government Bill for England. It 
is an enormous measure, andthe House 
may be said to have hardly touched it 
as yet; at all events, it has not made 
an impression upon it, and it is impos- 
sible to say when it will. When we 
have dealt with that measure—omitting 
all other subjects—we shall have to deal 
with Local Government for Scotland. 
That is a much less thorny question and 
not at all so formidable as the question 
of Local Government for England ; yet 
it will be a very formidable task, and 
will lead to very prolonged debate in 
this House. How, then, would it be 
possible for the Government to bring in 
a Local Government Bill for Ireland, if 
they were ever so anxious to do so, and 
how can you ask them to pledge them- 
selves to the raw and ill-considered pro- 
posals laid on the Table by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman? I do not pre- 
tend to say that I am opposed to a mea- 
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sure of Local Government for Ireland 
solely from the impossibility of ~~ | 
time for it. I will pass no such frau 

upon the House. I will only say that 
at this moment such a Bill would be in- 
opportune. We in this House are not, 
surely, going to sink to the level of 
those speculative politicians who are 
satisfied if they can obtain some simi- 
larity of institutions without considering 
whether the Government of the coun- 
try would be improved or not thereby. 
We are not going to devote ourselves to 
the introduction of machinery without 
considering what results that machinery 
would produce. And this brings me to 
a point which was largely pressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
truly said that the desire of almost all 
the Gentlemen on his side of the House 
and of many on this side, as expressed 
at the last Election, was to put England 
and Ireland on an equality of legislative 
institutions. That desire, I am sure, 
existed in 1886, at the time of the Elec- 
tion. I have no reason to believe that 
it is in any way diminished at the pre- 
sent moment. I believe the desire which 
existed then exists now, and that every- 
body wishes that Ireland and England 
should be put upon a footing of absolute 
equality with regard to legislative enact- 
ments. But what is equality ? Equality 
of treatment implies similarity of condi- 
tions. If you apply the same nutriment 
or medicine to different kinds of pa- 
tients you will not get equality; you 
may do good or harm, but you will not 
get equality; and unquestionably there 
was not a single man who gave a pledge 
or expressed a desire for equal institu- 
tions in both countries who did not do 
so subject to the condition that similar 
institutions would produce similar re- 
sults. Is there a man on that side who 
would say that he was prepared to vote 
for local institutions in England because 
they would do good, and for local insti- 
tutions in Ireland because they would 
do harm? I think I have shown the 
House sufficient grounds for believing 
that that necessary similarity of condi- 
tions does not at this moment, at all 
events, exist. But if additional proof 
were required, I would appeal to the 
speech made earlier in the afternoon by 
the hoa. Member for North Dublin. 
That hon. Gentleman made a long, and, 


I think, very violent speech, a great 
part of which had very little reference 
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to the question. But he made one ob- 
servation which, I think, most relevant; 
it was made when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in the nee That 
observation was—‘‘A state of warfare 
now prevails in Ireland, and every 
weapon is fair which can be used in 
that warfare.” 

Mr. CLANCY: I did not say “ every 
weapon ’’ was fair. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman said, at all events, that a 
state of warfare exists in Ireland. If the 
hon. Gentleman contradicts me I will 
withdraw. He does not deny the latter 
part of the remark. Does the House 
think that a country in which a state of 
social warfare exists is one in which you 
ought to desire to make this gigantic 
social change? But I am not left to the 
unsupported testimony of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Dublin. Will the House 
allow me to read a very short extract 
from United Ireland of March 31 this 
year? This is the quotation— 

‘*Coercion or no coercion, we will struggie 
with equal fierceness for Home Rule. We 
would unscrupulously use every position we 
can capture, room or town hall, as a 
Home Rule fortress, and drive the enemy un- 
sparingly off the ground. Let that be under- 
st The greatness and strength of the 
movement master all minor considerations.” 
The minor considerations, I suppose, of 
common honesty and common fairness, 
We have thus from an undoubted autho- 
rity a full, explicit, and perfectly lucid 
statement of the exact purpose for 
which local self-government is sought by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. self- 
government is sought in England in 
order that the people of England may 
administer with more efficiency their 
local affairs; local self-government is 
sought in Ireland in order that the 
Nationalist Party may unscrupuleusly 
use every position they can capture, 
whether the Board room or the Town 
Hall, to secure Home Rule. Oan there 
be similarity, can there be equality, 
between the condition of a country such 
as the Nationalists wish to make Ireland, 
and the condition in which England is 
at the present moment? Is it not plain 
that they are seeking, not the improve- 
ment of local self-government, not an 
enlarged franchise forthe better manage- 
ment of local affairs, but an instrument 
by which they may carry out a political 
and social revolution, the itude of 
which is not to be m by the 
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mere use of the words Home Rule? I 
hope I have explained to the House 
clearly the reasons which, in my 
opinion, make it at this moment in- 
expedient to carry out the reforms, not 


merely those suggested by the hon. and. 


learned Gentleman, but similar reforms 
in the Local Government of Ireland as in 
England. But I am not one of those 
who think that the present condition of 
things need necessarily be of very long 
continuance. I do not believe that any 
society can long continue in the state of 
social warfare which now prevails in 
Ireland, I look forward not merely 
with hope but with something like con- 
fidence to the restoration of law and 
order and peace in Ireland. I look 
forward to a time when it shall not be 
the first object of the local politicians 
to carry out a system of oppression 
against unpopular landlords, or against 
those whom they are pleased to describe 
as the ‘‘national enemy.’’ When that 
time comes—and I do not see why it 
should be long delayed—I shall be one 
of the first to aid, so far as I can, in 
carrying out that equality which we 
all desire to see, but which, as I have 
said, can only be carried out when 
there is some equality of conditions, 
and when it can be carried out with 
advantage to everybody in every direc- 
tion. But I do ask and entreat this 
House not to give its sanction to a 
Bill to promote what is called a reform 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite—a reform 
which is not going to be used for 
purely local purposes, but for carrying 
out a social warfare of which those 
who are supporting the Bill pride 
themselves on being the champions. 
Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): In all the now not 
inconsiderable number of years during 
which I have been in this House, I have 
never found myself placed in so difficult 
a position as I find myself placed at the 
pone moment. The question of Local 
overnment in Ireland is by no means 4 
novelty. Parties have taken up different 
attitudes upon this question after long 
deliberation and much discussion, and 
the respective attitudes of those Parties 
cannot, I think, be lightly changed. I 
observed in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down a 
strong tendency to a course of opinion 
and policy which would not in my mind, 
if carried out, practically be at all in 
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accordance with the attitude taken up 
Le Local Government in Ireland by 
what I believe is the vast majority of 
the Unionist Party. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
must be aware, although he was not in 
the Cabinet at the time I am going to 
speak of, that at the very critical, the 
very anxious, and the very difficult 
moment at which Lord Salisbury’s Go- 
vernment succeeded to power, they had 
within a comparatively brief period to 
decide upon what policy they would 
announce to Parliament as representing 
mainly the Tory Party, and to a great 
extent the whole of the Unionist Party, 
with regard to this question of Local 
Government in Ireland. All the cir- 
cumstances upon which the Chief Secre- 
tary has enlarged this afternoon, or, at 
any rate, circumstances of a very similar 
character showing all the defects which 
exist at the present moment in popular 
institutions in Ireland, and showing all 
the dangers that might be anticipated 
from the extension of popular institu- 
tions or the establishment of new ones, 
were before the Government of Lord 
Salisbury at the time when they had to 
take a decision—a most momentous deci- 
sion—with reference to this question. 
It has been supposed—and this supposi- 
tion I have never before noticed, al- 
though it has been rather widely alluded 
to in the Press—that in the declaration 
which it was my duty to make at that 
Table in August, 1886, I was stating 
that which was much more my own opi- 
nion than the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government. ir, I think it right to 
say that that was not so in any § 

whatever. The declaration which I 
made at that Table at that time was, as 
far as it related to Ireland, a written 
declaration. Every sentence of it—I 
might almost go as far as to say every 
word of it—represented the opinions of 
the Government, and had been submitted 
to and assented to by the Prime Minister 
himself, and by the Chief Secretazy for 
Ireland of that day. Moro than that, 
that declaration I made with regard to 
Ireland, I recollect it as well as if I had 
made it yesterday, I made without one dis- 
sentient voice and without one dissen- 
tient murmur being raised among the hon. 
Gentlemen who belonged to the Tory 
Party. Morethan that, I was given to un- 
derstand, in the plainest way, that the 
declaration of the Government thus 
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made received the full and entire a 
roval of the Leaders of the Unionist 
arty. Why am I anxious to dwell 

upon these matters? Well, itis because 

on this point, which I fear is likely to 
raise some difference of opinion before 
long, if it does not now, the idea of the 

Government at that time was that Local 

Government in Ireland, a certain just 

extension within reasonable limits, was 

to be looked upon as a remedy for all 
these great evils which have been alluded 
to by the Chief Secretary. I venture to 
say this, that if those who are on this 
side of the House will carry back their 
minds to the terrible struggle we had all 
to take part in and to fight in 1886— 
one in which I may, without egotism, 
claim to have borne no inconsiderable 
part—there is not a single Member of 
the Unionist Party who would under the 
stress of that struggle have stood up 
upon an English platform and taken up 
the line on the extension of Local Go- 
vernment in Ireland which has been 
assumed this afternvon by speakers re- 
presenting the Unionist Party. I feel 
certain that there are none—{ ‘Oh, 
oh!” }—-well, there may be a few. It 
fell to my lot to have to watch very 
closely the course of that Election and 
the attitude taken up by Members of 
the Tory Party at the time, and I do 
recollect that the pledges given by the 
Unionist Party were large and liberal, 
and were distinct and full, and that there 
was no reservation with regard to those 
pledges, with respect to all the defects 
pointed out this afternoon in the Irish 
character and Irish unfitness for Local 

Government. Nothing of the kind. We 

pledged ourselves that we would at the 

very earliest opportunity extend to Ire- 
land the same amount of local liberty 

which we might give to England. I 

venture to say—and I do not care how 

much I am contradicted, or what the 
consequenees may be—that that was the 
foundation of the Unionist Party; and 

I venture to say more—that that is the 

only platform on which you can resist 

Repeal. If you are going to the Eng- 

lish people, relying merely upon the 

strength of your special executive powers 

— if you are going to preach tothe English 

people that the Irish must for an inde- 

finite time be looked upon as an inferior 
community—that they are in every re- 
spect unfit for the privileges which the 

English people themselves enjoy—then 
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I tell you that you may retain that posi- 
tion for a time, but ey for a time, and 
that the time will probably be a short 
one. I do not know whether I am 
justified in asserting that the Chief 

tary, in representing the policy of 
the Government on the Bill, wishes the 
House and the public to understand 
that the question of Local Government 
in Ireland is to be only dealt with 
when, in the opinion of the Government, 
the state of the country will be so 
tranquil or so orderly as to justify it. 
[‘*Hear, hear!” ] Yes, that may be 
cheered ; but that was not your posi- 
tion. The question here is, whether we 
are to understand that, in the event of 
Parliament settling the great priaciples 
of Local Government for England this 
year, they will be prepared next year, 
so far as circumstances will permit, to 
extend similar privileges to Ireland? 
The words I used in representing the 
Government at that Table were, that in 
approaching this momentous question 
of Local Government, we should do so 
with similarity, equality, and simul- 
taneity, as far as the respective circum- 
stances of the two countries would per- 
mit. The time has gone by altogether, 
and I will be content no longer to bear 
solely the responsibility of those words, 
in which * represented the policy of the 
Government, and I de not think that 
there would be a bond fide carrying out 
of the policy I then announced if Ireland 
is not to have Local Government until 
the state of order in that country is 
satisfactory to the Executive Govern- 
ment. The history of the question of 
Irish Local Government is somewhat 
interesting and remarkable; but we on 
this side of the House, who pride our- 
selves on being a progressive Party, 
must take care that we do not expose 
ourselves to a well-sustained indictment 
of reaction. I do not know whether 
the House will remember that the Tory 
Party have already dealt, or attempted 
to deal with, Local Government in Ire- 
land. You must go back a great many 
years—I do not know whether that 
attempt is within the knowledge of tae 
Chief Secretary or of any of his Col- 
leagues, but it happens to ve within my 
knowledge, because I have for many 
years closely followed the course of 
Irish affairs. But, is the Chief Secre- 
tary aware that, at a period of Irish 
history when the state uf the country 
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was in no respect bettor than it is now, 
the Government p a Bill 
for the County Government of Ireland, 
and is he aware that, among its main 
provisions, it provided for the abvlition 
of Grand Juries, and for the establish- 
ment of a representative Council, and 
that there was only this difference be- 
tween that Bill and the Bill proposed 
to-day—tuat, under this Bill, the barony 
is to elect three representatives, under 
the former Bill the ratepayers were to 
elect two representatives and the Jus- 
tices one? Who was the person who 
introduced that Bill into the House of 
Commons? It was that pure Repre- 
sentative of unbending Toryism, the 
Right Hon. James Lowther—[ laughter 

—without any exception I think an 

speak of the right hon. Gentleman with 
the highest respect as representing, in 
a special d e, the ne plus ultra of un- 
adulterated Toryism. What I want to 
put to the House is this—what will be 
our position if, having in the year 1879, 
when the Tory Government was very 
differently situated to what it is now, 
proposed a Bill for the County Govern- 
ment of Ireland, we now, with a ma- 
jority at our backs, decline to give to 
Ireland local privileges which we are 
willing to give to England, until we are 
satisfied that those local privileges will 
not be abused, and are equally satisfied 
that the state of the country is perfectly 
tranquil? It would have been impos- 
sible for me, having taken the line I 
have taken in the country, in this House, 
and in the position which I had thw 
honour to oceupy—it would have been 
impossible for me, consistently with 
common honesty, if I had sat still and 
allowed it to be supposed that I per- 
sonally associated myself with the views 
which seem to have been expressed by 
the Chief Secretary and by certain Irish 
Members on this side of the House to- 
day. It often happens that I am asked 
to go down into the country to address 
audiences, and when I go down I never 
lose an opportunity of telling the people 
to the best of my ability that it is the 
intention of the Tory Party—the Unionist 
Party—to legislate largely and liberally | 
for the removal of Irish grievances. 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Yes; but I claim a 
specific interpretation of that point. I 
look for a bond fide and a prompt interpre- 
tation, and though hon. Members do not 
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in the least object to my winning a 
plause at great mass meetings in the 
country, there seems to be a considerable 
difference when I these opinions to 
a practical conclusion before this House. 
At any rate, I have made my h. I 
have declined to sit quietly under what I 
believe to be not only a ae from 
the original policy of the Government, 
but what is also, I think, a ruinous line 
to follow. If you give to the Irish the 
same liberties which you give to the 
English, and if you tell them that after 
you have settled the English principle, 
you will give to them the same or similar 
privileges, you will do much to mitigate 
the ill-feeling that has been introduced 
in recent years, and you will do much to 
wile away from the ranks of the right 
hon. Genileman opposite many who are 
now following him because they despair, 
and not unreasonably despair, of getting 
from a Government on this side of the 
House the legislation which they desire. 
It is very well now for you to say you 
think that a General Election is far off, 
that your position is still a very strong 
one, and that nothing can hurt it. You 
may persist in an attitude which is a 
negation to Ireland of what are her 
rights ; but the day will come when you 
will have to argue the question again 
before the English people, when you 
will have to point to the fact that the 
promises you made with regard to Local 
Government in Ireland have not been 
redeemed. [Cries of ‘No, no!’’] Ob- 
viously, if the Election comes next year, 
you would have to point that out; and 
nobody can tell when the Election may 
come. At any rate, you defeated the 
ame J of Repeal which was advocated 
y the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; 
but you defeated it only because the 
nation believed you would not withhold 
from Ireland, for one day longer than 
Parliamentary possiblity allowed, the 
same liberty which you claim for your 
own people. I shall certainly not vote 
for the Bill ; but, viewing the interpreta- 
tion which has been placed by the Chief 
Secretary on the Amendment, I cannot 
conscientiously consent to vote for the 
Amendment. Therefore, I shall be 
obliged to follow the most unpleasant 
course of taking no part in the Division ; 
but I wish the House and those outside 
the House who may look upon me as at 
all responsible for Irish policy, to know 
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that I adhere in their integrity, their 
fulness, and their distinctness to the 
pledges which I made at that Table as 
representing the Government of the 
Queen and the Unionist policy—that a 
large and liberal measure of Local Go- 
vernment would be meted out to Ireland 
without undue delay. 

Mr. JOSEPH OHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.): The time will only 
permit me to address one or two words 
to the House, and I wish to do so with 
reference to the important and useful 
contribution to the discussion that has 
_ been made by the noble Lord the 

ember for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). It has been a 
very important contribution, as all hon. 
Members will admit, and I think that it 
has also been a most useful contribution, 
for it seems to me to act as a corrective 
to some speeches which were delivered 
earlier in the debate, and which were 
too much of the non possumus order. I 
do not think that, in view of the pledges 
which have been given by hon. Members 
sitting in all parts of the House, we can 
adopt at this day the proposition that 
nothing whatever is to be yo or done 
within a reasonable period, to extend 
Local Government in Ireland. There are 
two issues at present before the House. 
The first is whether we shall accept the 
Bill which is before the House, and to 
which we are asked to give a second 
reading. As to that I have no hesita- 
tion. I shall vote against it with a light 
heart, and, unlike the noble Lord oppo- 
site, I shall have no hesitation in killing 
it by voting for the Amendment. I 
shall do so on two grounds—first, be- 
cause the Bill is a bad Bill, and cannot 
possibly be worked; and, secondly, be- 
cause it is absurd to suppose that in the 
same Session in which you deal with 
English Local Government you can also 
deal with Irish Local Government. No 
Government which ever contemplated 
dealing with either of these subjects 
thought that it would be possible to deal 
with them both in the same Session. 
But I should not vote against the Bill 
comfortably if I believed that the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
was intended to declare as the policy of 
the Government the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the consideration of this ques- 
tion. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear! | 
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The right hon. Gentleman said the sub- 
ject was, and must be, postponed for the 
moment, and he laid stress upon the 
words ‘‘ for the moment.” I can only 
say that it is in that sense that I vote 
against this Bill. If we are to deal with 
this debate as raising the abstract ques- 
tion whether or not Local Government 
in Ireland is a subject for urgent and 
prompt consideration by the Govern- 
ment, then undoubtedly I am in favour 
of the affirmative of that ition. 
But my right hon. Friend the ember 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
told the House that although he was 
going to vote for the Bill it was only on 
the balance of considerations and argu- 
ments. He told us that a wrong order 
would be pursued if Local Government 
in the sense of municipal government 
were dealt with before the question of 
the central self-government of Ireland 
was considered. For not perhaps exactly 
the same reasons, but certainly because 
I think that this is not a subject to which 
priority should be given, I should be 
sorry to pledge the Government to deal 
with this matter even of necessity in the 
next Session of Parliament. There is 
another Irish question of still greater 
importance in my mind than either cen- 
tral or local self-government, and that is 
the Land Question. Is it considered by 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite impos- 
sible safely to extend municipal govern- 
ment at the present time, in consequence 
of the aggravated state of the agrarian 
question? It has been pointed out that 
the Irish Local Authorities may job. 
That is not a sufficient objection. If 
they like to job, provided that they do 
so with their own money, I do not see 
why we should interfere with them. 
But the difficulty is that in the present 
state of affairs in Ireland the persons 
who direet these Irish Boards would be 
able to job with other persons’ money 
and to confiscate other persons’ property. 
But if there were established something 
like an identity of interests and equality 
of responsibility, such as would be estab- 
lished if you were able to carry through 
any great scheme of land purchase to 
transfer tenants into owners, then this 
objection would disappear, and the time 
would come to give Local Government to 
Ireland. I only rose in order to make 
clear my own position, and to assure the 
House that in voting against this Bill I 
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certainly do not understand that I am 
voting for the indefinite postponement 
of this question. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I only wish to say one 
word upon a remark which fell from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J.Chamberlain). He 
was, I think, extremely and naturally 
anxious to vindicate the vote which he 
is about to give. My right hon. Friend 
said he interpreted the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
as meaning that Local Government would 
be taken in hand by the Government at 
the first moment. My right hon. Friend 
would be justified possibly in taking 
that declaration in the sense which he 
has, if we did not remember a declaration 
made not many nights ago by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). I hope 
my right hon. Friend will read the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary in the light of the 
declaration made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, which is neither more nor less than 
an indefinite postponement of the ques- 
tion; because the right hon. Gentleman 
put the dots upon the i’s of that declara- 
tion by another declaration which he 


made at some banquet or gathering, | Asq 


where he said—and it was a most re- 
markable announcement— 

‘*T am not ashamed to say that I will not be 
a party to any measure which will make the 
National e supreme in the District Coun- 
cils in every county in Ireland.” 


The right hon. Gentleman does not re- 
udiate that statement. If the right 
on. Gentleman stands to that declara- 

tion, as I have no doubt he will, then the 

declaration made by the right hon. 

Gentleman the Chief Secretary is, in 

spite of the interpretation of my right 

hon. Friend, nothing more nor less than 
an indefinite postponement of the ques- 
tion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am distinctly chal- 
lenged by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Neweastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley). I say again, most dis- 
tinetly, that the course which I ad- 
vocated is a course absolutely consistent 
with the statement of my right hon. 
Friend. There is no engagement which 
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I and the Government entered into 
from which we retire to the extent of a 
single tittle. With regard to the cir- 
cumstances to which my noble Friend 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) referred, and whicl. 
he may interpret somewhat differently, 
they will render it justifiable for any re- 
sponsible Government to extend institu- 
tions to Ireland ——— 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) here 
interposed, and said: I move the 
closure. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH resumed his 
seat. 

Mr. PARNELL rose in his place, and 
claimed to move ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 

Question, “‘That the Question be 
now put,” put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 

Question accordingly put, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
282: Majority 87. 


AYES. 
Abraham, W. (Lime- Conway, M. 


rick, W.) Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Allison, R. A Corbet, W. J. 
Anderson, C. H Cossham, H. 

Asher, A. Craig, J. 

uith, H. H. Oremer, W. R. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Crilly, D. 
Balfour, Sir G. easy, J. 
Ballantine, W.H.W. Duff, R. W. 
Barbour, W. B Ellis, J. 
Barclay, J. W. Ellis, T. E. 
Barran, J. Esslemont, P. 
Biggar, J. G. Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Bolton, J. C. Fenwick, C. 
Bolton, T. D. Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Bradlaugh, C. Finucane, J. 
Bright, Jacob Firth, J. F. B. 
Broadhurst, H. Flower, C. 
Brown, A. L. Flynn, J. C. 
Bruce, hon. R, P. Foley, P. J. 
Bryce, J. Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Buchanan, T. R. Forster, Sir O. 
Burt, T. Foster, Sir W. B. 
Buxton, S. C. Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 
Byrne, G. M. Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Cameron, J. M. Fry, T. 
Campbell, Sir G. Gardner, H. H. 
Campbell, H. Gaskell, 0. G. Milnes- 
Campbell-Bannerman, Gill, T. P. 

right hon. H. Gladstone,rt. hn. WV. E, 
Causton, R. K. Gladstone, H. J. 
Cavan, Ear] of Gourley, E. T. 
Channing, F. A. Grey, Sir E. 

Clancy, J. J. Gully, W. C. 
Cobb, H. P Harrington, E. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Harrington, T. O. 
Commins, A. Harris, M. 
Condon, T. J. Hayden, L. P, 
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Hayne, OC. Seale- Pease, A. E Baring, _ C. Duncan, Colonel F. 
Holden, I. Pickard, B. Duncombe, A. 
Hoyle, I. Pickersgill, E. H 4 B.S. hehe Sir W.H. 
Hunter, W. A. Picton, J. A. Bartley, G. C. T. Viscount 
Jacoby, J. A. ee right hou. | Bartte ot, Sir W.B. Ed - Moss, T.C. 
James, hon. W. H. rL. Bates, Sir E. Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Joicey, J. Plowden, Sir W. C. Baumann, A. A. Egerton, hon. A. de T, 
Jordan, J. Portman, hon. E. B. Bazley- White, J. Elcho, Lord 

Kay- Shuttleworth, rt. Powell, W. R. H. Beach, right hon, Sir Elliot, hon. H, F. H. 

hon. Sir U. J. Power, P. J. M. E. Hicks- Elliot, G. W. 
Kennedy, E. J. Power, R. Beach, W. W. B. Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Kenny, C. 8. Price, TP Beadel, W. J. Elton, C. I. 

Kenny, J. E. Priestley, B Beaumont, H. F. Ewart, Sir W. 
Kilbride, D. Provand, A. D Beckett, W. Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Labouchere, H Quinn, T. Bective, Earl of ee Colonel H. 
Lalor, R. Randell, D. Bentinck, Lord H. C. Feito uharson, H. R. 
Lane, W. J. Redmond, W. H. K. Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. en, Lieut. - Gen. 
Lawson, Sir W. Reed, Sir E. J. Bentinck, W. G, C. 
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constitutional changes in that Country, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 26th April, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Bris—First Reading— 
Factory and Workshops Act (1878) Amend. 
ment (Scotland) * (76). 

Third Reading—Electric Lighting Act (1882) 
Amendment * (75), and passed. 

Withdrawn—House of Lords (Constitution) * 
(51). 


HOUSE OF LORDS (CONSTITUTION) 
BILL.—(No. 51.) 
(The Earl of Dunraven.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that he had not taken 
upon himself with a light heart the 
grave responsibility of submitting a plan 
for the reform of that House. He ap- 
proached the subject with an amount of 
anxiety he found it difficult to overcome— 
anxiety he could not have overcome but 
for two reasons; first, that he had to 
the best of his ability thought out this 
matter for many years; and, secondly, 
that he entertained hope, and even con- 
fideace, that the House, recognizing the 
difficulties before him, would make a 
liberal and considerate allowance for 
them. More than four years ago, in 
February, 1884, he first gathered to- 
gether his views on this subject in print, 
in the shape of an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century. Since then he had 
thought much, and had spoken and 
written a little, on the same theme; and 
now, finding his opinions to be practically 
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unchanged, he ventured to put them 
forward for the consideration of that 
House and of the country from his place 
in Parliament. The subject would have 
been more easily dealt with in the shape 
of a Motion merely affirming the neces- 
sity of reform, or by Resolutions; but 
he believed he was best consulting the 
dignity and convenience of the House, 
and best recognizing the gravity of the 
subject, by placing before the House 
what he deemed necessary to be done as 
clearly and distinctly as he could con- 
centrated in the clauses of a Bill. The 
Motion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kosebery) brought forward just before 
the Easter Recess, supported and de- 
bated in an eloquent, statesmanlike, and 
prudent temper, was criticized parti- 
cularly on the ground that it fore- 
shadowed no plan of reform; that it 
embodied, in fact, nothing definite upon 
which a scheme could be erected; no- 
thing which could be referred to a Com- 
mittee. The course now taken was, at 
any rate, not open to that objection. 
The Bill which he should ask the House 
to read a second time contained a precise 
plan. Whether that plan in its details, 
or even in its principles, might win their 
Lordships’ aggoevel he could not say. 
He earnestly hoped it might. At least, 
he could show that it was an honest 
attempt at reformation, and introduced 
a practicable plan. The proposition 
that some change in the constitution of 
that House was called for by the cireum- 
stances in which they found themselves 
placed, and also by the voice of the 
nation, was, he thought, incontestable. 
Let them consider the position of the 
question. Public opinion, so far as it 
could be gathered from the Press, was 
strongly in favour of reform—public 
opinion of all kinds, but rather of a 
Tory than a Radical character. Not 
only his noble Friend opposite (the Earl 
of Rosebery), but the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville), who had so often filled the 
Office of Foreign Secretary, had pressed 
upon the House the necessity for reform. 
Several Members of Parliament had 
publicly set forth their views in the 
same direction. A prominent Member of 
the present Administration—Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach—also joined strongly in 
the invitation addressed to them from so 
many quarters favourable to that insti- 
tution to adapt themselves to the re- 
quirements of the time. The other 
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night, when a Resolution for “ mending 
or ending” the House of Lords was 
before the Commons, the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith)—a 
man of singularly prudent and cautious 
temper—said, without defending the 
present constitution of the House of 
Lords, what was looked for was the 
initiation of reform by the Chamber 
itself. How was that suggestion received 
by the noble Marquess the Leader of that 
House? Not, as he understood his 
speech, by anything in the nature of a 
non possumus, but, while reserving his 
judgment, by a strong expression of 
opinion that proposals of reform should 
be made in a concrete form—in fact, in 
the shape of a Bill. There was thus a 
consensus of opinion among all sections 
fo political thought, with the exception 
of merely Nihilistic and purely destruc- 
tive Radicalism, that constructive reform 
was necessary; that, to use a common 
expression, ‘‘ something must be done.” 
‘‘Something must be done” was too 
often a paraphrase for ‘ nothing shall 
be done.” Hie trusted that was not the 
opinion and temper of the House; but 
that the House meant that something 
really should be done. What was that 
something to be? That was the ques- 
tion. Fortunately, they were not left 
without “‘ light and leading ” as to what 
the main points of a good plan should 
be. Speaking in April, 1869, upon Earl 
Russell’s Bill for the creation of a limited 
number of Life Peers, the present Prime 
Minister said— 

‘*A Peerage has a double function. It is a 
great honour conferred by the Crown, and it is 
alsoa membership of political Assembly. Now, 
in dealing with the Peerage and the 
modes by which it is recruited, it is not 
only our duty to consider what classes 
of persons are most worthy to receive the 
honours which the Crown desires to bestow, 
but we must consider also how we can best 
strengthen and mae permanent the political 
Assembly in which we sit.’’ 


And again, in the same speech, the 
noble Marquess added— 


‘It appears to me, however, that the de- 
ficiency which may be recognized in the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords has been im- 
printed upon it by lapse of time, and does not 
belong to its original constitution. That de- 
ficiency consists in this—that we want a 
larger infusion from those large classes amon 
whom is to be found so much of the wealth an 
power of the country. We belong too much to 
one class, and the consequence is that with re- 
spect to a large number of questions we are all 
too much of one mind,”’ 
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It is now nearly 20 years since the noble 
Marquess gave expression to these 
views. Less than four years ago he 
repeated them in this House. Speaking 
on the same subject in 1884, he said— 


“Tt is a misfortune that we have not persons 
of a faith different from that of the Church of 
England and Roman Catholics, and it is a 
still greater misfortune that we have not repre- 
sentatives of the industry and commerce of the 
country in very much larger numbers. There 
are, no doubt, many subjects with which we 
cannot deal as thoroughly and efficiently as we 
could desire, and the presence of such repre- 
sentatives would greatly assist our delibera- 
tions. Such men have n raised to Peerages 
from timetotime . . . . . but they have 
always been exposed to the difficulty that 
in the second generation, if they remained 
in trade, the stability of their position was open 
tosome doubt, and if they left trade, in the next 
generation they ceased to represent the industry 
on account of which they were created.” 


Those were weighty utterances. They 
appeared to him to indicate in strong 
relief four great facts for consideration. 
They emphasized the difference between 
a Peerage as conferring an hunourable 
distinction and as conveying legislative 
functions. They showed that altered 
circumstances necessitated change in 
order to restore the House to its 
former position; that by an infusion 
of secular and religious representa- 
tion was reform to be sought; and 
that by no amount of creation of Here- 
ditary Peerages could that reform 
be brought about. Those four truths 
had been his guiding stars throughout. 
The principal fact was representation, 
and that was the foundation and 
groundwork of the Bill—representation 
of the Peerage and of the material in- 
terests of the nation and of the main 
phases of her religious life. Such of 
their Lordships as had read the Bill 
would have perceived that his medium 
of reform or engine for bringing it about 
was the creation of a body within the 
House styled ‘‘the representative sec- 
tion.” This expression might be open 
tocavil. The section was not exclusively 
representative in the usual sense, as it 
contained what might be called ez officio 
Peers—that was to say, Peers of the 
Blood Royal, Spiritual Peers, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary, and a iimited num- 
ber of Life Peers. But the preponde- 
rating numerical strength would lie in 
the hereditary division composed of re- 
presentatives of the British, Irish, and 
Scotch hereditary Peerage. To these 
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elements he proposed to add Lords of 
Pailiament representing the great in- 
terests of the country, to be recommended 
by County Councils, one for each county, 
whenever and as soon as those Councils 
were formed. H2 also added Representa- 
tives of religious denominations other 
than the Established Church, of science 
and letters, and of our Empire beyond the 
seas. Intothis body the House—the Peer- 
ageas a Legislative Assembly—would be 
eventually and automatically absorbed. 
It was necessary, therefore, that it should 
from its inception contain the non-repre- 
sentative elements, Peers of the Blood 
Royal, Law Lords, and others to whom 
he had alluded. But as representation 
was not only the predominant character- 
istic, but far outweighed all other ele- 
ments, he thought the term “ representa- 
tive sections ’’ described it with greater 
accuracy and justice than any other. To 
this body the House would be able to 
delegate any and all business and func- 
tions which it thought fit. But even if 
the House did not see fit to do so, and 
he assumed that it did not, and this sec- 
tion became merely a nominal body for 
the time being, their Lordships would 
presently see that it was essential to the 
carrying out of his plan that it should 
be immediately formed. To the com- 
ponent parts of this section he would 
call attention later on. He proposed 
not to destroy the present character of 
the House and substitute elements of a 
representative nature, but to add repre- 
sentation to the essential characteristics 
of the House as at present constituted, 
Representation was the basis of modern 
government. It was, in his opinion, 
by representation, and by that alone, that 
that Shamber, in the altered conditions 
in which they were placed, could find 
those elements of strength and that 
power of inspiring confidence which 
would enable it to fulfil without danger- 
ous friction the difficult, the increasingly 
difficult, duties it was called upon to 
perform. To strengthen that House 
was hisoneand only motive, and in doing 
so representation was his main guiding 
principle. But other great considera- 
tions also had influenced him in prepar- 
ing this Bill—respect for the principle 
of heredity, for the sacredness of exist- 
ing rights, and for the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. In one respect 
only did he touch the rights of the 
Crown—namely, by enacting that for 
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the future Peers on creation should be 
entitled to a Writ of Summons only after 


election. This was not vital to the Bill, . 
but was highly desirable in order to bring | 


about rapidly that reduction in num- 
bers which was one of the main objects 
of reform. And it must not be forgotten 
that he proposed to grant powers to the 
Crown not hitherto enjoyed. As to the 


hereditary principle, of one thing he | 


was convinced—that whatever changes 
might be considered necessary the 
hereditary character of that Chamber 
must be retained. The nature of the 
case required it. The nation wished it. 
The people were filled with ineradicable 
affection and respect for the great insti- 
tutions under which our country had 
grown so prosperous and great, together 
with an equally deep-rooted conviction 
that those institutions, in* order to re- 
main the same in reality, in practice, 
and results, amid the changing circum- 
stances of national life, must be them- 
selves subjected to timely and wholesome 
change. The essential characteristics of 
the House must be preserved, but it must 
be adapted to the requirements of the 
time. That was the essenco of true 
Conservatism ; reverence for the past, 
efficiency in the present, forethought for 
the future. That he believed to be the 
temper of the nation, and he wished to 
act up to it. He went further; he de- 
sired not only to maintain but to 
strengthen the hereditary principle. 
How could this be done? Only by pre- 
serving it in its best and strongest form, 
and by eliminating those elements that 
were, he thought, universally admitted 
to be a source of weakness to the House. 
As to existing rights, he interfered with 
none of them. He deprived no man of 
his right to sit and vote in that House. 
He might be too Conservative—super- 
stitiously Conservative—on this point ; 
that was a matter for their Lordships to 
decide. Personally, he was loath to touch 
existing privileges and legal rights. 
Broadly speaking, what he aimed at was 
this. ‘That House had rested, and still 
rested mainly, upon a territorial basis. 
In it was recognized the great fact that 
the strength and fate of a nation were 
intimately bound up with the soil and 
everything appertaining toit. It existed 
largely on the assumption that possession 
of Sand and the training, duties, and 
responsibilitiesconnected with it afforded 
the best school for a political life. And 
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this House had amply justified the as- 
sumption. That characteristic should 
not be lost. He wished the House to 
contain the fittest Representatives of our 
territorial aristocracy. He wished it to 
contain something more. At one time 
agriculture was the one and only great 
interest and industry of the country. 
At one time the Established Church 
embraced the whole religious life of the 
nation. And a House composed of 
spiritual Peers and temporal territorial 
Peers was truly representative. But 
other gigantic interests and other forms 
of religious observance had grown up. 
That House now reflected an imperfect 
image, and to bring it bark to what it 
once was—a true reflection of national, 
secular, and religious life—he desired 
to have those interests and those phases 
of religious thought represented as 
living, moving forces among us. Such 
was the outline of the objects and con- 
siderations influencing him in preparing 
the measure which he now submitted to 
the House. Before endeavouring to show 
how those objects were to be attained 
by discussing very briefly what was 
in the Bill, he should like, if the House 
would excuse the peculiarity of the pro- 
cess, to allude for one moment to what 
was not in the Bill. Two matters—the 
quorum and the functions, or rather 
want of functions, of the Lord Chan- 
cellor bore with disastrous weight upon 
the efficiency of that House. Anyone 
who had heard one noble Lord assuring 
empty Benches that he would not trouble 
the House to divide—an operation re- 
quiring personally applied vivisection— 
would realize the absurd insufficiency of 
the present quorum of three. He need 
not dilate on the point, and would only 
suggest that good results would ensue if 
it were raised for legislative purposes 
from three to 30. Nothing tended more 
to paralyze the energies of private Mem- 
bers than the absence of any authority 
to decide as to which of two or more 
noble Lords rising together was to have 
the privilege of addressing the House. 
It placed a man in a most invidious 
position. He had to decide three things ; 
first, whether he himself was the more 
worthy to be heard—a question which 
he probably answered in the affirma- 
tive; t2condly, whether the other noble 
Lord recognized that fact—a query pro- 
bably requiring a negative reply ; and, 
thirdly, whether, in the estimation of the 
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House, he was the more worthy of the 
two—a point somewhat difficult to de- 
termine. And all these knotty pints 
must be settled in about two seconds by a 
noble Lord suffering grievous agitation 
at finding himself about to be delivered 
ofaspeech. The result was that many 
capable men were intimidated from 
taking part in debate; and that where 
the head of neither aspirant to fame was 
adorned by any official halo the victory 
remained not necessarily with the fittest, 
but, perhaps, with him whose natt.2 
partook most largely of a metallic cha- 
racter. Those were matters for adjust- 
ment by Standing Orders, and not by a 
Bill. He mentioned them now because 
obviously if that Bil), or anything like 
it, became law they would have to be 
attended to. He passed on to a more 
important matter—the condition of the 
Irish and Scotch Peerages. Irish Repre- 
sentative Peers were elected for life, 
with the result that only one phase of 
political opinion wus janes among 
them. The Scotch Representatives were 
chosen for a Parliament; but, like the 
Irish Peers, not being elected under any 
system of minority representation the 
same evilexisted in thatcase also. A great 
and crying injustice existedin this respect 
which should be redressed. The position of 
Scotch Peers was peculiar. If they failed 
to be elected for that House they could 
not get into Parliament at all. There 
were only three classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who were debarred from taking 
any part in public life—criminals, luna- 
tics, and non - Representative Scotch 
Peers. He was aware that the Scotch 
Peers deliberately accepted this strange 
companionship ; but in mercy he thought 
they ought to be given an opportunity 
of reconsidering their decision. More- 
over, the numerical proportion of repre- 
sentation required amendment in equity. 
Thirty-two Scotch Peers were repre- 
sented by 16, so that each Peer repre- 
sented just one other Peer; 90 Irish 
Peers were represented by 28—that was, 
one man represented about two. The 
British Peerage would, as proposed in 
the Bill, be represented by one for every 
three Peers, each Peer representing t170 
others. He was of opinion that in a 
reformed and improved House of Lords 
the Scotch and Irish Peerage should 
for legislative pur be amalgamated 
with the British Peerage; but he re- 
spectfully declined the task. Any inter- 
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ference with the status guo in regard to 
the Scotch and Irish Prsages would 
require clauses amending the Acts of 
Union of 1707 and 1801. ‘Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.”” Without 
claiming angelic origin, he confessed he 
feared to tread this ground, and he de- 
clined to qualify for the other class by 
incontinently rushing in. It was ground 
upon which angels, unless they hap- 
pened also to be Prime Ministers, might 
well hesitate to advance. But if Her 
Majesty’s Government would undertake 
to introduce the necessary clause he 
should be glad. The main provisions 
of the Bill suggested the means whereby 
the great and salutary principle of re- 
presentation could be introduced. How 
was it to be applied? That was a 
difficult and crucial question on which 
he was left to his own devices. He 
found no guidance from the Prime 
Minister except that the principle could 
not be satisfied by creations of Heredi- 
ay Peerages. With that he agreed, 
and the House would agree. How, 
then, could it be done? By a large 
creation of Life Peerages ? He thought 
not. The House of Lords could not be 
reformed in that way. Objections recog- 
nized in the case of Hereditary Peers 
affected Life Peeragesalso. Peers created 
for life to represent special trade inte- 
rests must, in the nature of things, cease 
to fulfil the objects of their creation. A 
large creation of Life Peerages, giving 
the unfettered power of nomination to 
the Crown—that was to say, to the 
Prime Minister of the day — would 
simply be opening the doors of the 
House to a number of Members of Par- 
liament who had served their Party at 
the polls or in the “Division Lobbies of 
the House of Commons. Their acces- 
sion would only tend to deprive the 
House of one of its best attributes— 
independence. There remained, then, 
as far as he could see, only one other 
method — representation by election— 
and that was the method he had 
adopted in the Bill, The most impor- 
tant provision in the Bill was the appli- 
cation of the principle of representation 
by election to the hereditary British 
Peerage. This, whether it be good or 
bad, constituted no new departure, see- 
ing that it already applied to the Peer- 
ages of Scotland and Ireland. His ob- 
ject in extending this principle to the 

ritish Peerage was two-fold. The effi- 
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ciency of Second Chambers sgpenet to 
be iu inverse proportion to the number 
of their Meabet, the strongest being 
the smallest, as, for example, the Senate 
of the United States. It was advisable, 
therefore, to provide for a reduction in 
the numerical proportions of this House. 
That was his first object. The second 
and most important object was to per- 
petuate the hereditary principle in this 
Assembly. That could only be done by 
allowing that birth conferred a seat, but 
conferred it subject to one condition— 
primd facie fitness. Taking the whole 
number of Hereditary Peers at 541, it 
would be impossible to find among an 
equal number of any other class in this 
or any other country so many men 
capable of exercising the duties of 
legislators, with credit to themselves 
and advantage to the State. | But the in- 
trinsic merit, the natural weight of their 
decisions, was unquestionably weakened 
by the existence of some among 
them who, it must be admitted, were 
devoid of any special fitness to rule. Men 
who took no interest in politics or in 
social questions, who did not pretend to 
do so, might have to decide great ques- 
tions affecting the lives, properties, and 
welfare of many millions of men—men 
who would not be suffered to take a 
prominent part amung their fellows in 
the ordinary affairs of life might upon 
the gravest concerns of the nation have 
a deciding voice. It might be argued 
that, though the evil existed, it was 
exaggerated. In one sense that might 
be so. The black sheep, as they had 
been styled, existing here as in every 
other flock, probably did not attend 
much to the Business of the House; 
neither did many others of their Lord- 
ships who were men of the most exem- 
plary character. But both these classes 
of Members might affect the decisions 
of the House, and occasionally did so. 
Even the possibility of such intervention 
in the House caused scandal. It created 
prejudice, and he who would eliminate 
pre) udice from politics calculated on 

uman action without reference to 
human nature. If territorial influence 
was to remain a living force in our sys- 
tem, ifthe hereditary principle was to 
last among us, it must be purged from 
a scandal which, if it were not abated, 
would one day revolutionize the consti- 
tution of the House, which he wished 


to preserve. No man who had ob- 
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| served the signs of the times could fal 
to see wherein the danger lay. If the 
hereditary principle was to survive it 
must be respected ; if it was to be re- 
spected, it must be relieved of this great 
disability and detriment. The principle 
of selection, of the survival of the fittest, 
must be brought into play. How was 
this to be brought about? There was 
but one plan that he could see, at once 
simple and efficacious. That was the elec- 
tion as proposed in the Bill, election by 
the Hereditary Peers of a certain number 
from among themselves to represent 
them. It was, of course, necessary that 
such a body should fairly represent all 
shades of political opinion, and that 
essential condition he believed he had 
secured in the Bill. In dealing with 
this subject he was confronted with 
many difficulties, and the inevitable 
three courses presented themselves. 
First, that the House should proceed at 
once to select a certain number, say 180, 
of its Representatives to sit and vote in 
the House. But that would disqualify 
those Peers not elected from sitting and 
voting in the House. Terhaps the 
House might be ready to make that 
sacrifice. In many a crisis the House 
of Lords had shown itself animated 
with the spirit of devotion to the public 
good, and if occasion arose he doubted 
not that the present House would be 
worthy of its historic fame. But al- 
though the idea of the immediate delega- 
tion commended itself for its simplicity, it 
would be an extreme step, and he 
thought it wiser to conform to the habits 
of the nation in proposing a gradual 
process leading ultimately to the desired 
result. It was also possible to propose 
that future Peers—that was to say, 
Peers on succession or creation—should 
be eligible for a seat, but should obtain 
it only on election. But in order to 
bring about any practical reform by this 
means within half-a-century or so, it 
would have been necessary to deprive 
future Peers of all possibility of ob- 
taining seats by the election of their 
Peers until the existing Members of the 
House had been removed by death or 
resignation. They would have had the 
House getting smaller and smaller in 
rumbers, composed of Peers getting 
older and older in years, until at last it 
consisted of a solitary survivor, literally 





a last of the Barons. Any scheme for 
recruiting the House by admitting a 
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certain proportion of future Peers, say 
one in five to election, was open to in- 
numerable difficulties, and especially 
that minority representation which had 
no place in the system. Most com- 
plicated machinery would have been 
required. It could not be worked 
equitably or automatically. The idea 
was impracticable. There remained a 
middle course, which he had adopted— 
namely, to create a body within the 
Peerage, which he had styled the here- 
ditary section or division, to which a 
proportion of their numbers shuuld be 
immediately elected by the whole body 
of the British Temporal Peers. This 

art of the representative section of the 
Heder would ke elected for nine years, 
one-third going out for re-election every 
third year. Every present Peer, there- 
fore, and every person obtaining a Peer- 
age by inheritence or creation, would 
constantly have an opportunity of being 
elected to this hereditary division. It 
would make no practical difference to 
present Peers whether they were elected 
to it or not, unless the House, by Stand- 
ing Orders, conferred special functions 
on this representative portion ; but future 
Peers—that was, Peers of succession or 
creation—would obtain a seat in the 
House only by means of election to this 
body. Consequently in time, in the 
course of a few years, deaths and ro- 
signations would reduce the British 
Temporal Peerage, so far as legislative 
purposes were concerned, to this body 
of 180. By this means, and by no 
other that he could see, was it possible 
to bring about the end at which he 
aimed—namely, gradually to introduce 
the representative principle, gradually 
to reduce the numbers of the House, 
gradually to weed out those elements 
that were a source of weakness to the 
House and the State. In his opinion 
no system of service qualification would 
avail. It would be invidious to point 
out cases where it would not produce 
the desired result ; that undesirable re- 
sults might ensue was shown by the 
fact that such a system would have ex- 
cluded the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Rosebery. His proposition involved 
dissociating in the future a Peerage as 
an honourable distinction from a Peerage 
as necessarily conferring a seat, merely 
extending to British Peers the conditions 
attached to the Peerages of Ireland 
and Scotland. It was impossible that 
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the Peerage as conferring honour- 
able distinction could be maintained 
without, at the same time, weaken- 
ing the character of the House as a 
Legislative Assembly; for many men 
who were most worthy of the honour 
were not, and would not themselves pre- 
tend to be, specially qualified to make 
laws. The dignity of the whole Peer- 
age could not fail to be increased by a 
change which should result in the fact 
that the Peerage, as « Legislative Body, 
would be composed of the very best and 
most highly-qualified Members of the 
whole class. Their Lordships need not 
fear he was unduly reducing the num- 
bers of the House. He did not propose 
to bring it down to anything like its 
present working strength. According 
to his proposal the House would contain 
224 Hereditary Peers—180 British and, 
as at present, 16 Scotch and 28 Irish 
Representatives-—exelusive of County 
Council Peers, Bishops, Colonial Repre- 
sentatives, Peers of the Blood Royal, 
Life Peers, and Law Lords, or about 
double the number of those who now 
did all the legislation and Committee 
work of the House. Coming to the 
introduction of a non-hereditary element, 
in that case also, he maintained, there 
was no real innovation in principle. 
Trish and Scotch Peers could not trans- 
mit any right to sit in this House. The 
right rev. Prelates handed down to their 
children no hereditary right, any more 
thau did the very distinguished lawyers 
who sat as Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 
Between the Sovereign and the subject 
there was a great gulf, but that gulf 
was legislatively bridged over by the 

resence in Parliament of Princes of the 

lood Royal. Between the aristocracy 
and the democracy there was socially no 
dividing line whatever; they merged 
imperceptibly one into the other. But, 
from a legislative point of view, an 
absolutely impassable gulf existed be- 
tween the Peerage and the people. An 
anomaly existed in the Constitution in 
this respect that ought to be done away 
with. He proposed to associate these 
classes in legislation, as they were as- 
sociated in the affairs of life, by granting 
seats in the House to persons accepted 
by the Crown on the recommendation of 
the new County Councils to be created 
under the Local Government Bill. The 
House of Commons tended to become 
more and more based upon the repre- 
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sentation of numbers. He desired that 
the popularly-elected portion of the 
Upper House should rest upon a terri- 
torial basis, and should represent inte- 
rests rather than people. Power to elect 
to this House might be given to such 
Bodies as Chambers of Commerce‘and 
Agriculture, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and soon. But such a plan was open 
to the gravest objection. It was impos- 
sible to draw the line anywhere, and 
say which Bodies should and which 
should not be represented. The only 
other possible electorate consisted of 
the Councils of Counties and Councils 
of Counties of Towns and Cities to 
be created under the Bill before the 
other House. His object, further, was 
to secure for the decisions of that 
House the sanction which was enjoyed 
by institutions resting ultimately on 
some form of popular election. That 
could only be insured by directing into 
it a constant stream of representation— 
by insuring that in the event of a Lord 
of Parliament ceasing to represent an 
interest or locality, that interest or 
locality might put someone else in his 
place. By reason of their constitution 
the County Councils would represent 
every interest, urban and rural. They 
would be in themselves ‘‘a picture in 
little ’’ of the commercial, industria], and 
agricultural life of the nation. What 
he proposed was that they should be 
treated as electoral colleges for the pur- 
poses of this Bill, each being invited to 
send up a Representative, who need not 
necessarily be a member of the Council, 
to the House of Lords. That, as it ap- 
peared to him, would fulfil, and tho- 
roughly fulfil, all the requirements of the 
case. The House would become truly 
representative ; it would, in fact, revert 
to what it once was. If the County Go- 
vernment Bill was delayed, this Bill 
need not be affected. Representa- 
tives of County Boards could be added 
to the House as reconstituted in this 
Bill from time to time and at any time, 
and need not, for that matter, of neces- 
sity be added at all. Both in co-opta- 
tive election by the Peers, and in recom- 
mendation by counties, he proposed that 
the term should be nine years, and, fur- 
ther, that out of each body so chosen 
one-third should go out for re-election 
every three years, so as to insure true 
representation, to guard against sudden 


changes, and at the same time to secure 
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that the House should wisely and gradu- 
ally adapt itself to the movements of the 
national judgment. He would admit that 
there was a domain to which it would 
be impossible, without great inconveni- 
ence, to apply the elective principle. It 
was impossible to invite elected Repre- 
sentatives from every one of the innu- 
merable religious bodies in the country, 
but they might be represented with per- 
fect fairness so far as the purposes of 
Parliament were concerned, for among 
Protestant Nonconformists there was a 
certain uniformity of interest, although 
their theological opinions differed widely. 
The Established Church only was repre- 
sented in that House, and in any change 
note must be taken of the extent, im- 
ortance, law-abiding character, and 
oyalty of the religious elements in 
the population outside the Established 
Church. They had proclaimed religious 
equality, and they must be prepared to 
act upto it. The Established Church alone 
was Officially represented in that House. 
Roman Catholicism was indirectly re- 
resented, but that was an accident. 

onconformists had no representation of 
any kind—both being omissions which, 
according to the high authority of the 
Prime Minister, should be redressed. 
He, therefore, proposed that the Crown 
should have power to nominate two 
Representativesof Protestant Dissenters, 
and two in whom Roman Catholics would 
have confidence. The same principle of 
religious equality and the proposed re- 
duction in numbers of Temporal Peers 
necessitated a reduction in the number 
of Bishops who were also Spiritual 
Peers. i also, election appeared to 
him impossible, for the simple reason 
that he could not find a satisfactory 
electorate. Election by the Bishops of 
acertain number from themselves would, 
he thought, interfere unduly with the 
position of certain among them, and 
without any special benefit resulting. 
The best plan, therefore, appeared to be 
to retain seats in the House in connec- 
tion with certain superior Sees which 
were peculiar in their status and rights. 
Without interfering, therefore, with the 
rights of any existing occupants of the 
Episcopal Bench, he proposed that in 
future the Sees of Canterbury, York, 
London, Durham, and Winchester only 
should confer the right to sit and vote 
in the House. As to Oolonial repre- 
sentation, that was a matter of the 
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utmost moment, but of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty. He had always held that 
the future welfare of these Islands and 
of the Colonies was bound up with the 
unity of the Empire. In practical union 
for mutual assistance lay the best in- 
surance for the Oolonies against ‘he 
possibility of aggressive tendencies that 
might be developed in foreign countries 
by continued pressure of populativn at 
home. The potential strength of this 
Empire, if it held together, would be- 
come so enormous as practically to insure 
immunity from attack. The commer- 
cial welfare of this country depended 
upon the development of the material 
resources of the Empire, and upon 
mutually amicable commercial relation- 
ships. Therefore, holding, as he did, 
that no object could be greater than 
that of endeavouring to consolidate the 
British Empire, he desired to do some- 
thing towards securing some represen- 
tation for our Colonies in Parliament. 
The sentiments of affection and acknow- 
ledgment of mutual advantages were 
strong between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies now; but every day the 
general drift must be either towards 
disintegration or towards a closer union. 
The Colonies and Dependencies of the 
Crown ought to have some voice in 
deliberations affecting them vitally ; but 
the difficulties in the . ay of adequate 
representation were great. No direct 
representation was possible in the House 
of Commons, where finance and taxation 
were dealt with. The same objection 
applied to a less extent to that House. 
It would be impossible for direct Repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies to vote on 
other than Imperial matters, How were 
they to discriminate between Imperial 
and other subjects? They hed it on 
the high authority of Mr. Gladstone to 
be beyond the “ wit of man” to do so. 
Direct representation, therefore. he held 
to be impracticable—at any rate, for the 
present. It might be brought about by 
the formation of a Grand Committee or 
Council, to consist of Colonial Delegates 
and Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to which certain subjects 
might be referred at the will of both 
Houses of Parliament. But all that lay 
in the future. Difficulties also existed 
in the present condition of the Colonies 
themselves. Although population should 
not be considered in any scheme of 
Colonial representation, it would be 
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somewhat out of proportion to give the 
same representation to Canada and to 
Newfoundland, or to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Australasia, and to any one of the 
Colonies not included in it. At first 
sight the immediate requirements of the 
case might appear to be satisfied by 
granting Peerages and seats to the 

gents General during their term of 
office. That course commended itself 
to his noble Friend opposite (the Earl of 
Rosebery), but he ventured to suggest 
to him and to the House that it would 
be attended with many complications 
and difficulties. It would revolutionize 
the conduct of business at the Colonial 
Office. He did not think that the in- 
formal, and, for that reason, most useful 
interchange of ideas that now took place 
should be rendered impossible, as it 
would be if Secreta-ies of State and 
Agents General were to be confronted 
by each other in that House in the 
full publicity of debate. He doubted 
also whether the Agents General, them- 
selves would wish to have greatness 
thus thrust upon them, and he had 
still greater doubt whether the Colonies 
would approve of theiz undertaking 
these novel functions. He had, there- 
fore, thought it, on the whole, best to 
leave this matter in a somewhat ten- 
tative or embryonic stage. A point of 
some delicacy remained to be touched 
upon—namely, the right of Peers to 
resign their seat in that House and 
their eligibility for election to the House 
of Commons. It appeared to him to be 
a great hardship that men should be 
compelled either to perform duties for 
which they had no liking, or lay them- 
selves open to the charge of shirking 
their duties. Evena King could abdicate, 
but a Peer could not. Special circum- 
stan. ‘s might make it very desirable in 
a Peer to be able to resign his seat. The 
main function of an Upper House was 
said to be to insist upon the proper con- 
sideration of grave Constitutional mea- 
sures ; to prevent hasty and unconsidered 
legislation, but to give way to the well- 
considered opinions of the people. That 
might be so, and in many cases men 
might be perfectly ready to subordinate 
their own opinion. But in other cases 
they might not. How could men vote 
fora measure, or allcw it to go by default, 
when their conscientious opinions were 
violently oryosed to it? How could 
they, under such circumstances, retain 
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the respect of their countrymen? Was 
it not fit and proper that men so situated 
should have the opportunity of retiring 
from Parliament, and so of relieving 
themselves from the dilemma of either 
provoking a serious breach between the 
two branches of the Legislature or of 
voting contrary to their convictions ? 
He believed that this innovation would 
add greatly to the dignity and value of 
that House in the public estimation. It 
had always seemed to him a strange 
anomaly in a free country that the right 
of constituencies to return any Represen- 
tative to the House of Commons whom 
they pleased should be limited. Equity 
and analogy demanded the admission of 
Peers to the House of Commons. Any 
Commoner could become a Peer by the 
natural process of creation by the 
Crown. Why should it be impossible 
for a Peer to become a Member of the 
other House through the natural pro- 
cess of election by the people? What 
possible objection could there be on 
the part of anyone who trusted the 
people who had confidence in the de- 
mocracy? The exclusion of Peers from 
the House of Commons and their non- 
interference in elections had an object 
at one time. Such rules were obsolete 
now. Peers did sit in the Commons 
—Irish Peers, and very good Peers 
too, Castlereagh and Palmerston among 
them. Why should not the privilege 
be extended? At any rate, eligibility 
to the other House was the necessary 
corollary of limiting the right of Peers 
to sit in this House. They could not 
deprive any man of his natural right 
to serve his country in Parliament. It 
was necessary to the carrying out of 
the principles of this Bill, and he had 
provided for it, subject to limitations 
of an obviously necessary nature. On 
the other hand, there was a proposal in 
his Bill conferring on Cabinet Ministers, 
who were Members of the other House, 
the right to speak in this House upon 
subjects + LP gery to their Depart- 
ments, although, of course, they would 
not have the right to vote. It would 
be wltra vires upon his part to propose 
any alteration in the Rules or constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons; but the 
right was intended to be reciprocal, and 
his own idea was that Cabinet Ministers 
should have a right to speak in either 
House. Two or three other points re- 
mained to be very briefly alludedto. As 
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already stated, the House of Lords was 
not to be reformed by a large creation 
of Life Peerages ; but a limited creation 
would be most beneficial. Many men 
eminently qualified to adorn a Senate 
were deterred from entering public life 
in this House by a reluctance to accept 
an Hereditary Peerage, which required 
the poesession of great wealth. The 
creation of Life Peerages also had 
the advantage of checking the creation 
of Hereditary Peers, and the conse- 
quent numerical increase in the Peer- 
age, and would tend to increase the 
estimation in which a Peerage. as an 
honourable distinction, was held. Their 
Lordships would observe that the Bill 
limited the number of those who could 
sit and vote to five in every Parlia- 
ment. That would fairly cover the 
number of distinguished men deserving 
and desiring this distinction, and it 
was just one for every Parliament more 
than Earl Russell proposed when he 
undertook, with the acquiescence of 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) who 
then represented the Government in 
this House, to deal with this subject. 
For these reasons he had sought to 
revive the ancient power of the Crown, 
and had not hesitated by a declaratory 
clause—in view of the great speech of 
Lord Lyndhurst, who led the House in 
opposition to Lord Palmerston’s pro- 
posal to create Mr. Baron Parke a Life 
Peer—to grant a right to the Crown 
to create Peers for life, who should sit 
and vote in Parliament. As already 
stated, he believed that by election, 
and by election only, could the House 
be relieved from certain dangers 
that embarrassed it. But relief in that 
way must take time, and the danger was 
immediate. He would have nothing to 
do with any proposition for investing 
this House with arbitrary power to de- 
prive any man of his rights. That could 
only be done by recognized process of 
law. He held it would be altogether 
absurd for this House to exercise any- 
thing in the shape ofa moral censorship. 
But he saw no reason why this House 
should not be armed with powers similar 
to those wielded by every other Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the world for regulating 
the attendance of its Members. The 
House might frame any Rules it thought 
fit. Why did it not do so? Because it 
could give them no sanction; it could 
impose no penalty upon their infraction. 
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He to remedy this defect by 
we eae if the House chose to make 
Rules ating the attendance of 
Members it might, in the event of those 
Rules being violated, present an Address 
to the Crown, praying for the withhold- 
ing or suspension of a Writ of Summons 
to Parliament in respect of the offending 
Member for such time as the House might 
suggest, and that the Crown might, if it 
thought fit, suspend or withhold the 
Writ by Order in Council. The provision 
~vith regard to the representation of 
learning and science contemplated the 
introduction into this Chamber, not only 
of distinguished men of letters and 
science, for whom in this country there 
was no special distinction, but particu- 
larly of men who had made science, 
with reference to the public health, a 
special study. The whole tenour of his 
proposals showed that he would guard 
existing rights, and it went without 
saying that there was no intention of 
interfering with the right of Peers of 
the Blood Royal to sit in that House. 
Such was the explanation he had 
to give. The few points remaining 
untouched required no comment on his 
part. He had gone through the Bill. 
He had done so as shortly as he could, 
and he was conscious that he had left 
much unsaid, and had done but scant 
justice to his cause. The House, recon- 
stituted as he proposed, would be a com- 
posite Body. It was a composite Body 
now. It contained Peers sitting by here- 
ditary right, by right of election for life, 
by right of election for the life of a Par- 
liament, of Peers in virtue of their legal 
functions, of Spiritual Peers, some sitting 
by seniority, others in respect of their 
Sees. The reformed House would con- 
tain precisely the same elements, with 
one addition. The one novelty of the 
Bill consisted in the creation of Lords of 
Parliament, through the medium of the 
County Councils. That House resembled 
waters placid, profound, but stagnant. 
It required the breath of popular opinion 
to ruffle the surface, and to give it life 
and sparkle, and to confer vitality on its 
depths. He knew no other or better way 
whereby the vitalizing spirit of represen- 
tation, so eulogized by the Prime 
Minister, could be conferred upon the 
House. If a better could be found, he 
should hasten to adopt it. He asked for 
criticism. He did not shrink from 
objections conceived in a liberal spirit, 
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though he did demur to the spirit which 
induced a noble Lord to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill before seeing it. What 
he dreaded was objection to any chan 

whatever. He deprecated what might 
be called the ‘“‘ venerable structure” 
argument—the view that it was dan- 
gerous to touch so venerable an edifice. 
If that House was so rickety that it 
could not bear the touch of friendly 
hands, how could it stand the breath of 
popular opinion if once that breath be- 
came hostile? If it could not bear reform, 
they might be sure it was in danger of 
becoming a mere picturesque ruin—a 
romantic monument of the past. If, as 
he believed, its walls and- entire struc- 
ture were really strong, and that they 
rested on the solid foundation of popular 
respect, there eould be no danger in such 
alterations as would fit it to become the 
habitation of the spirit and the genius 
of the nineteenth century. Were they 
to remain immutable while every other 
institution was, as it were, brought up 
to date? In reality, the unchangeable- 
ness of the House of Lords was upon the 
surface. It was the most ancient 
Assembly in the world. The direct and 
lineal descendant of the Saxon National 
Council ; its record was in the traditions 
and glories of our history. And why? 
Be wuse it had adapted itself to the 
developments of our history, passing 
safely through stages representing the 
dominance of feudalism, ecclesiasticism, 
and oligarchy. And what did he ask ? 
Only that they should do now what the 
House of Lords had done hitherto; 
change to suit the progress of the times, 
only that they should broaden their 
basis, so as to admit the Representatives 
of religious belief and of those world- 
wide activities which were not in exist- 
ence, or not reckoned with, when the 
House was constituted in its present 
form. A Chamber constituted as pro- 
posed by the Bill would be an epitome 
of all the great interests of the Empire, 
and of all the departments of national 
existence. Such a Chamber would 
be strong with wholesome, national, 
popular strength; and such strength 
was needed. ‘he horizon of the Legis- 
lature was being enlarged through 
the delegation of some duties to 
County Governments. New problems 
would have to be dealt with; new 
and weightier responsibilities would 
be constantly imposed upon it. If 
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they were to bear their fair share in 
these high duties, they ought to make 
sure of their own efficiency and capacity 
todo so. It might be argued that they 
would be only gathering strength for 
conflict with the other House. Why 
should they not be strong for co-opera- 
tion? There was nothing more antece- 
dently improbable than that there should 
be a struggle for supremacy between the 
House of Commons and a strong and 
well-ordered House of Lords. The 
House of Lords was not likely, under 
any circumstances, to forget its Constitu- 
tional duty. It was also argued that 
the House would become too weak if 
Peers were eligible for the House of 
Commons, because only those who failed 
in winning the coy affections of the con- 
stituencies would come to their Lord- 
ships’ House. Such fears were purely 
chimerical, but they argued strongly for 
reform. If the opening of a door of 
escape was to be followed by a stampede 
of Members of the House, surely no 
other argument was needed to show that 
the House was in a perilous condition. 
He did not for a moment apprehend 
such an exodus of Peers. Besides, this 
branch of the Legislature would always 
offer many advantages over the other; 
and in proportion as the House increased 
in dignity and importance in the estima- 
tion of the country, so would a seat in 
it be coveted and appreciated. The 
strongest argument against the suppo- 
sition that the House would become too 
strong or too weak lay in the fact that 
the Prime Minister foresaw the possi- 
bility of both those evils. The Prime 
Minister suggested the other day that 
reform might cause movement in two 
diametrically opposite directions ; and if 
the acute intelleet and immense sagacity 
of the Prime Minister failed to discern 
which of these two directions the move- 
ment would take, surely it was more than 
probable—in fact, fairly certain—that 
the real movement would lie in the direc- 
tion of asafe middle course. He trusted 
their Lordships would deal with this Bill 
on its merits, and with no reference to 
the quarter from whence it sprang. The 
other day his noble Friend upon the 
Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) 
evidently thought that as he was idle 
Satan had entered into him and pos- 
sessed him with the idea of reforming 
the House of Lords; and the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) thought 
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it was owing to his personal dissatisfac- 
tion with various localities in the House. 
There seemed to him more sense in 
choosing a. in reference to opinions 
than in regulating opinions -aebailiieg to 
locality. But what had his motives Gad 
actions to do with the value of the pro- 
positions he laid before the House? He 
trusted this measure might meet with 
their Lordships’ approval, in a of at 
any rate, if not in detail. it did not, 
if their Lordships rejected the Bill, he 
entreated them at least not to reject the 
present opportunity for reform. Public 
opinion would not long tolerate the 
existing state of things. Reform must 
emanate from their Lordships’ House, 
as was admitted by Mr. W. H. 
Smith. Reform must be undertaken 
by the Conservative Party, as was ad- 
mitted by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville). The Conservative 
Party were now in Office, and, humanly 
speaking, destined to remain there for 
some years. Owing to the fusion of 
Parties in the fierce heat of a great 
national danger, a close alliance existed 
between the Party in power and many 
of those generally opposed to it. No 
storm of popular indignation, genuine 
or spurious, beat against the House. 
The time was one of profound peace. 
Circumstances conspired together to 
render the moment favourable for the 
consideration of a grave Constitutional 
question. He prcyed their Lordships 
not to let it pass; but, while occasion so 
singularly served, to take steps to relieve 
the House of all that was baneful to its 
worth and hurtful to its good name, to 
re-invest it with its former representative 
character, to give it strength to deal 
adequately with the great problems that 
were to come, to make it in every way 
worthy to be a branch of that Legis- 
lature that held in its hands the present 
welfare and future destinies of hundreds 
of millions of subjects of the Queen. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Earl of Dunraven.) 


Lorv DENMAN said, he had to beg 
pardon of the noble Earl for having 
given Notice of opposition to his Bill 
before he had read it. The noble Earl 
who introduced the Bill appeared to 
him to wish rather to transform the 
House than to reform it. Lord Lynd- 
hurst had proved that there was no 
Prerogative enabling the Sovereign to 
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create Life Peers with a right to sit in 
their Lordships’ House. He had advised 
the creation of Lords Wensleydale and 
Kingsdown as Hereditary Peers, and 
no Life Peers were made for 20 years. 
At present there were only three Law 
Leas with a limited period of useful- 
ness; but there were nine Hereditary 
Peers learned in the law. The Offices 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in England and Ireland had need- 
lessly been abolished. Tord Redesdale 
wished those Offices to confer ex officio 
Peerages; but if noble and learned 
Lords would accept them, they would 
correct the great evil of an over-large 
Queen’s Bench Division, in which no 
one could tell when his cause could be 
tried. There should be separate lists 
for each Court. The late noble and 
_ learned Earl (Earl Cairns) had expe- 

rience of a law suit, and so had the 
noble and learned Lord the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and they must have 
felt the evil of uncertainty. The Bishops 
were to be reduced in number in their 
Lordships’ House; but, if so, the duties 
of the few left as Spiritual Peers would 
be increased. In 1886, being in the 
Gallery of the House of Commons, he 
heard Mr. Lowe (since Viscount Sher- 
brooke) say that the effect of it would 
be to eject the Bishops from the House 
of Lords; but Mr. Coleridge (now Lord 
Coleridge) said the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished to induce the Bishop of Win- 
chester to restore Convevation to its full 
powers. The noble and learned Lord 
had a Notice to reject the Church Disci- 
pline Bill on the Minutes. Many great 
changes had already taken place in the 
constitution of the House, and he was 
quite sure their Lordships would regret 
it if they assented to the proposal to 
introduce a representative system. In 
his opinion, the Bill attempted a great 
deal too much, and proposed that which 
was impracticable. There was an ample 
reserve of debating power within that 
House, and, indeed, many excellent 
ey deserved great credit for de- 
clining to occupy their Lordships’ time 
unless it was absolutely necessary that 
they should do so. He should be sorry 
to see any system of election introduced 
into that House. Lords Kensington 
and Palmerston were never candidates 
for the honour of being Representative 
Peers for Ireland, and if Peers of the 
Realm who had failed to be selected 
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were to appear in the House of Oom- 
mons they would be treated with very 
little res If the harmony that 
had so long prevailed between the two 
Houses of Parliament had been tem- 
waged disturbed it could very easily 

re-established. In conclusion, he 
wished to remind the noble Lord of an 
epitaph on a tombstone in an old church- 
yard, which was to the effect that ‘I 
was well; I tried to be better ; and here 
Iam;” and he might add that the best 
portion of the National Anthem was 
that in which they prayed that Her 
Majesty might defend their laws, for 
they were good, and were worthy to 
remain unchanged. 

Tue Eart or PEMBROKE said, that 
he was strongly in favour of a reform 
of the House of Lords, and strong'y 
opposed to many of the proposals that 
were now curreat. The necessity for a 
strong Second Chamber had greatly in- 
creased of late years—in the first place, 
in consequence of the extension of the 
suffrage ; in the second place, by the fact 
that, owing to the increase of Party 
organization in the constituencies de- 
stroying the independence of Members 
and Ministers having gradually come to 
be regarded as the people’s rather than 
the King’s, the House of Commons had 
ceased to be an efficient check upon the 
Government of the day; and, in the 
third place, the reform of procedure in 
the other House, which would undoubt- 
edly enable a temporary majority to 
pass many measures of which the coun- 
try might not really approve, and which 
it ought, therefore, to be given a chance 
of reconsidering. He did not believe 
that the House of Lords, as at present 
constituted, was strong enough in popu- 
lar estimation to do its work efficiently, 
without causing an amount of irritation 
that would endanger its powers, if not 
its existence. They must remember 
that the hereditary principle, on which 
the House was chiefly constituted, was, 
of all others, the most distasteful to the 
democratic spirit that prevailed in our 
time. He supposed he should be re- 
minded that in the last struggle between 
the Houses the House of Lords at least 
held its own. But they must not forget 
that the battle was never fought out, and 
that noone could tell what theresult would 
have been if Mr. Gladstone had appealed 
to the country with a cry for the reform 
of the House of Lords, For it was not 
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abolition that they had to fear. With 
our litical institutions, a Second 


Chamber was an obvious and undeni- 
able necessity. ‘Che danger was that 
in a fit of democratic passion the coun- 
try might insist on a reform in the 
direction of curtailing the powers of 
that House to an extent that would 
make it too weak to be of much use as 
a Second Chamber. He held, therefore, 
that the object of any reform should be 
to strengthen the House in the estima- 
tion of the country without proportion- 
ately increasing the friction with the 
popular Chamber; and that the extent 
to which they intended to do this should 
be the test by which all proposals for 
reform should be tried. The proviso 
which he had stated was a very impor- 
tant one. They might construct a Second 
Chamber nearly as strong as the House 
of Commons; butif they did, the popu- 
lar Chamber could never rest until it 
had crippled or destroyed it, so that its 
stability would be less than that of the 

resent House of Lords. How did this 

ill look when tried by such a test ? He 
strongly protested against the provisions 
which enabled Peers to choose which 
House they would sit in. He was sure 
that such a scheme must greatly weaken 
the personnel of the House. Many of its 
most distinguished Members would never 
have been there at all if they had been 
able to remain in the House of Commons. 
Young Peers of ability would be the 
strongest and most acceptable candidates 
for the county divisions. When they 
were of any use the pressure put upon 
them by their constituencies to remain 
where they were would be stronger than 
they could resist, even when their per- 
sonal inclinations pointed the other 
way. The result would be that, as a 
general rule, the strong men would stay 
in the Lower House and the weak ones 
would come there. It would be better 
to have no reform at all than to consent 
to a plan that would so seriously 
weaken the House. This proposal was 
a necessary consequence of the supposed 
necessity of reducing the number of the 
existing Peers under any reformed 
scheme. It was naturally felt that if 


they were going to deprive Peers of 
their seats they nust throw the House 
of Commons opentothem. But let him 
ask what this necessity of reducing their 
numbers amounted to? So far as it was 
directed to reducing the preponderance 
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of the hereditary element he had a 
certain amount of sympathy with it, 
though he thought the remedy worse 
than the evil. But they were told that 
unless that was done they would have 
such an unwieldy House. What was the 
meaning of that cuckoo cry that every- 
one seemed to repeat? What did the 

ractical inconvenience amountto? They 
Aid not want to march the Peers all abreast 
through Piccadilly, and big Divisions in 
their Lordships’ House were not so fre- 
quent that they need consider the time 
taken in passing through the Lobbies. 
If 200 Life Peers were added to their 
numbers they would be no larger than 
those of the House of Commons. But 
it was said they must cut down their 
numbers in order to exclude those Peers 
who took no part in their proceedings as 
a rule, but came up for big Divisions 
and swamped the working Members of 
the House oy their votes. He admitted 
that it was a scandal that some of those 
Peers should vote, but the evil was 
commonly exaggerated. Without going 
into the merits of the country Peers, 
whose competency was gegerally under- 
rated, he denied that in practice they 
did swamp the intelligent opinion of the 
House. How many important Divisions 
could be pointed to in recent years in 
which the issue would have been dif- 
ferent if the last reserves from the 
country—‘‘the Landsturm” of their 
Lordships’ House—had not been called 
up on both sides? And if that was so, 
what did it matter whether a Division 
was won by 400 against 200 or 200 
against 100? He did not believe that 
it told hardly, as was generally believed, 
against the opposite Party. It was the 
London quite as much as the country 
Peers who had come over to the Con- 
servative side of the House. One of the 
most interesting sights on a big Division 
night was certain fossil Peers, if he 
might be allowed to call them so, on the 
other side of the House—interesting 
relics of a time when there was a Whig 
aristocracy—a happy time, when a large 
section of the upper classes found it 
possible to work in the ranks of the 
Liberal Party. But if it was, ashe ad- 
mitted, some scandal that such Peers 
should vote at all, it was not necessary to 
resort to such revolutionary methods as 
depriving Peers wholesale of their seats 
in order to prevent them, which re- 
minded him of Charles Lamb’s China- 
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man burning his house down to roast 
his sucking-pigs. It might easily be 
done byrules making a certain minimum 
of attendance a n qualification 
for the right to vote; and he would re- 
mark, by the way, that such a rule 
would practically settle the difficulty of 
the “‘ black sheep.” By such a scheme 
all the difficulties and drawbacks that 
inevitably followed from any provision 
to exclude a large section of Peers would 
be avoided ; for he wished to point out 
that any largereduction in their numbers 
would distinctly tend to weaken the 
House in popular estimation. He 
thought it was Mr. Morley who pointed 
out during the struggle in 1885 that 
the Peers individually were more popu- 
lar than the House of Lords. He be- 
lieved this was true. Most districts had 
their pet Peers, who brought home to 
them as nothing else could that a here- 
ditary landowner might be a very pro- 
per person to have a seat in the Legisla- 
ture. But it followed from this that a 
large number of Peers scattered over 
the country weré a source of strength to 
the House of Lords, and that to cut 
down the House to a select body, of 
which great masses of the people knew 
nothing of any single Member, would 
be to weaken rather than strengthen the 
hold of the House upon the people. 
A good deal in this Bill was worthy 
of consideration, but its main pro- 
posal to appoint a Peer from each 
County Board was so premature, 
while its excision would necessitate 
such an entire redrafting of the Bill, 
that he felt that it could not pass in its 
present shape. This being so, he hoped 
he might be allowed, with the indul- 
gence of the House, to give his views, 
as briefly as he could, of the lines 
on which a reform of this House should 
and should nut proceed, always remem- 
bering that their object should be to 
strengthen the House in popular esti- 
mation without increasing friction. The 
thing that struck him most in consider- 
ing this subject was the wonderful 
smoothness with which, on the whole, 
the House of Lords had performed its 
functions in the Constitution. In spite 
of its constitution being most repugnant 
to the political spirit of our time, in 
spite of the era of constant radical 


change that they had been passing 
through during this century, there had 
been wonderfully little serious collision 
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between the House of Lords and the 
Representatives of the people. He did 
not think that most would-be reformers 
had devoted sufficient attention to this 
fact, and, consequently, they had failed 
to note one or two essential points in 
the nature of the House of Lords that 
had enabled it, in spite of all drawbacks 
and inefficiencies, to perform the duties 
of a Second Chamber so well. It seemed 
to him that two of the most important 
of these were, first, the fact that its 
constitution, and in a certain sense 
its duty did not clash with those of 
the House of Commons; and, secondly, 
the fact that its Members were respon- 
sible to no electorate, but to the nation 
as a whole alone. These two charac- 
teristics they must seek to preserve. On 
this ground he was opposed to all schemes 
for making it a representative in the 
sense of an elected House. Let him say, 
first, that if they introduced the elective 
element they must be prepared for its 
becoming a Representative Chamber 
altogether, for the elective and nomi- 
native elements would not harmonize. 
The former would always claim the 
superior authority, and eventually oust 
the other. It would say—‘‘ We repre- 
sent so-and-so; you represent no one 
but yourselves ;” and a Representative 
House would be worse fitted for a Second 
Chamber than the present House of 
Lords. It would not be nearly so easy 
for a House with an electorate behind 
it to yield gracefully to the Representa- 
tives of the people as it was for this 
House, which had nothing but its broad 
national duty to consider; and the 
House of Commons would be far more 
jealous of such an Assembly than it was 
of the present House, because it would 
regard it as trenching upon its own 
character and function of representation. 
Every dispute between them would be 
tried partly on the false issue of which 
really represented the better mind of 
the country. Nothing but harm could 
come of such a confusion of Constitu- 
tional functions. The House of Lords 
should claim to be representative of no- 
thing butalarge portion of the patriotism, 
good sense, talent, and independent opi- 
nion of the country, and the more of 
these they put into it by means of life 
and ex officio Peerages the better. Op 
the same grounds he had no sympathy 
with any attempts to deal with the evi 
of the Conservative majority, on which 
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the noble Earl who moved for a Oom- 
mittee on this subject before Easter laid 
so much stress. In the first place, any 
attempt to equalize Parties was futile, 
because Liberals became Tories nearly 
as fast as they could make them on 
coming into the independent atmosphere 
of this House. Secondly, it was mis- 
chievous, because it encouraged a wrong 
idea of what the spirit and functions of 
the House of Lords should be. This 
House should not bea place for constant 
Party contest and attempts to win Party 
victories in the Division Lobbies. They 
could not, of course, exelude altogether 
the spirit of Party; but it was certainly 
the peculiar duty of this House to take 
a national rather than a Party view of 
political questions, and for this purpose 
it was specially fitted by its constitution. 
Members of the House of Commons 
were returned as the Representatives of 
Parties in their constituencies, and their 
allegiance to Party was necessarily very 
strong. Members of the House of Lords 
sat as the representatives of no Party, 
and their chief duty was directed to the 
nation, to which alone they were respon- 
sible, and he wished to say that this 
ideal of what the spirit of the House 
of Lords should be was fulfilled in 
practice to a far greater extent than 

eople were in the habit of thinking. 
Sache the noble Earl who moved for the 
Committee might have remembered that 
the long list of Liberal measures that 
had been passed during the present Reign, 
and which Liberals were so proud of, had 
all successfully run the gauntlet of the 
Conservative majority which the noble 
Lord regarded as so great an evil, and, 
in many cases, in their passage through 
this House had been improved rather 
than obstructed, as was the case with 
the Land Act of 1881, surely as dis- 
tasteful a measure to the Tory majority 
as any that could be conceived. As a 
matter of fact there was never a Session 
when a Radical Government was in 
power that the Oonservative majority 
did not put their Party prejudices and 
even their personal opinions into their 
pockets again and again. Their adver- 
saries very often sneered at them on this 
very ground, but he said boldly that it 
was just this power of taking a broad 
national view of its political duty that 
fitted the House of Lords for its posi- 
tion as the Second Chamber of the 
country. He did not believe that any 
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revolutionary reform would have the 
effect of strengthening their Lordships’ 
House in the country, because any 
strength that might be gained in other 
directions would be more than counter- 
balanced by the loss of that strength 
which came from long presoription. It 
seemed to him absurd to believe that a 
brand new House of Lords, based upon 
any fancy franchise, would be more 
stable in a Constitutional struggle than 
the present House, which possessed that 
respect which always belonged to age, 
and which had proved both its right and 
its power to exist by seven centuries of 
trial. The only reform, therefore, that he 
wished to see was that the overwhelming 
preponderance of the hereditary elements 
should be qualified by a strong infusion 
of life and ex officio Peers. There were 
people who failed to see that there could 
be any middle course between condemn- 
ing the hereditary principle altogether 
and approving the present composition 
of the House. Surely it was an in- 
telligible view to hold that such men 
as the great hereditary landowners, 
brought up as most of them were with a 
greater sense of public duty than any 
other class in any other country in the 
world, might be very proper people to 
have seats in the Upper Chamber, and 
yet to hold that to have that House 
almost made up of such an element was 
intolerable in a democratic country like 
ours. It was objected to this plan that 
the life and ex officio Peers—say, 150 or 
200 strong—would still be swamped by 
the Hereditary Peers, if the latter were 
allowed to remain in their present num- 
bers. He did not think that anyone 
who knew the modest and retiring 
nature of the great bulk of the Heredi- 
tary Peers would be the least afraid that 
they would over-rule such an element 
either in fact or in appearance, either 
by their influence or by their votes. 
And if rules were adopted such as he 
advocated for obliging them to qualify 
by attendance for the right to vote 
there would be no danger whatever of 
this. It was absolutely necessary to 
institute Life Peerages if the personnel of 
the House was to be strengthened by the 
addition of able and distinguished men. 
For at present their selection was con- 
fined to those who were also rich. They 
could not make a poor man a Hereditary 
Peer, because his grandson without even 
wealth and social position to qualify him 
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might be quite unfit for such a position, 
and thus some of the men who were 
most desirable were excluded. The 
noble Marquess at the head of the Go- 
vernment answered this argument in his 
speech on the noble Lord’s (the Earl of 
Rosebery’s) Motion by the remark that 
poor men were becoming less unwilling 
to accept Hereditary Peerages. He 
must say that this remark filled him with 
alarm. He could hardly imagine any- 
thing that would be more fatal to their 
Lordships’ House than a body of Here- 
ditary Peers, without even wealth and 
social position to recommend them in 
the absence of personal distinction, com- 
ing down from their homes in the sub- 
urbs, or, perhaps, begging half a day’s 
holiday from their places of business, in 
order to record their votes in their Lord- 
ships’ House against some decision of 
the other House. Patient as this country 
was of anomalies, he did not think they 
would long tolerate that. Then it was 
objected that men would think it beneath 
their dignity to accept Life Peerages in- 
stead of Hereditary ones. His answer 
was that he hoped the practice of crea- 
ting new Hereditary Peerages would be 
greatly diminished if not altogether ex- 
tinguished, and that when it came to be 
understood that Life Peerages were the 
reward of distinction and Hereditary 
Peerages the reward of successful 
money making, the former would come 
to be regarded as the higher honour of 
the two. But the most common objec- 
tion to this scheme he advocated was 
that it would bring about all the dangers 
involved in a reconstruction of the House 
for a very small object. He denied 
both én toto. It would not involve those 
dangers, and the object was not a small 
one. Its chief merit was that there was 
no loss to set off against whatever 
strength it might add to the House. It 
would not excite the jealousy of the 
House of Commons, and there was no 
departure in it from existing lines. The 
ng ple of ez officio Peerages had already 

een admitted in the persons of the 
judicial Peers who had been such an 
addition to their Lordships’ House. 
They had Life Peerages practically repre- 
sented by several distinguished men, 
whose presence there was owing in part 
to their possessing no sons. When the 
reform was accomplished the House 
would be still what it had always been 
in theory and what it really was at its 
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beginning—as assembly of the chief 
notables of the country.. And yet he 
could not admit that the change would 
be insignificant. What he wanted to 
bring about was that when the ordinary 
citizen was asked by a foreigner how the 
House of Lords was constituted he 
should reply ‘‘Oh, it’s in the main an 
assembly of all the great men in the 
country,” instead of saying, as he would 
now, that it was chiefly com d of 
hereditary landowners and plutocrats. 
To call such a change in the popular 
view of that House a small one argued 
to him some lack of imagination. He 
earnestly hoped that if the Government 
could not allow this Bill to be sent to a 
Select Committee, they would give some 
pledge that if it were withdrawn they 
would deal with the question themselves. 
If they made the question their own 
they could construct a scheme which 
would avoid the numerous dangers that 
were involved in this question of reform, 
and they had plenty of strength to resist 
unwelcome alterations, The opportunity 
was a golden one, and might not recur. 
They could not strengthen the House of 
Lords when there was a Radical majority 
in the Commons. And the moment was 
one of profound peace. The agitation 
against the House was temporarily dor- 
mant, and they could reform themselves 
without interference or suspicion of 
weakness. Some would say that this 
was a reason for leaving things alone. 
He answered that it was only in time 
of peace that the House of Lords could 
be properly reformed. They could not 
do anything to strengthen it at a moment 
when there was a popular agitation 
against its powers. He believed it 
would be one of those mistakes which 
affected the destiny of nations if the pre- 
sent Parliament were allowed to pass 
away without such areform of this House 
as would tend to insure the safe and 
smooth working of our Constitutional 
machinery for many a year to come. 
Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he agreed most cordially with the words 
with which the noble Karl who had just 
sat down finished his speech. He 
thought it would be a great mistake if 
this Parliament were allowed to pass 
away without a reform in the House of 
Lords. He agreed entirely with the 
noble Lord who had just spoken that 
a reform of the House of Lords was 
most desirable. But some of the ncble 
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Lord’s arguments and even some of 
his conclusions appeared to him rather 
to point in the direction of leaving the 
House in its present condition. He 
would now adduce some reasons why 
the Government, if it could not accept 
all the provisions of the Bill, ought, at 
least to allow it to be read a second time. 
The Bill embodied the first scheme of 
Constitutional reform that had been laid 
upon the Table of the House. He voted 
the other day for the Motion of the 
noble Earl below him, but at the same 
time he could not but admit that there 
was a good deal of force in the objeo- 
tion taken by the noble Marquess 
opposite, who said that, while he could 
not accede to any general proposition, 
such as that which had been laid before 
the House, he was perfectly prepared to 
give all due consideration to definite 
fe eo for the reform of the House of 
.ords if they were made in the form of 
a Bill. For that reason he thought the 
noble Earl opposite took a wise course 
in preparing a Bill, and in submitting 
to their Lordships in a definite form 
proposals to which they ought, at any 
rate, to give full consideration. He 
knew that it had been said, and he 
dared say that it would be said again, 
that a Bill for the reform of the House 
of Lords ought to be brought in by 
the Government; but anyone who con- 
sidered the question would probably 
conclude that it was very doubtful indeed 
whether that was necessarily the case. 
A Liberal Government could not hope 
to carry a Bill for the reform of the 
House of Lords. On the other hand, it 
would not be quite easy for a Conserva- 
tive Government to carry such a mea- 
sure, first, because it had many other 
Bills which it was naturally anxious to 
; and, secondly, because a con- 
siderable number of its supporters who 
did not perhaps interest themselves 
much in the Business of the House were 
opposed to any extensive reform of the 
House. He submitted that individual 
Peers were, in regard to the reform of 
the House of Lords, in a different posi- 
tion from that occupied by private Mem- 
bers of the other ews of Parliament. 
The hereditary Members of their Lord- 
hips’ House occupied a more independent 
sition than members of the other 
ouse who might lose their seats at 
the next election. He thought they 
would all be of opinion that there was 
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a general feeling in favour of a reform 
of the House of Lords. He was sure 
that that feeling was very strong amo: 

the Members of that House who attend 

to the Business and took part in the 
debates. He was also sure that that 
feeling prevailed in the country, and 
that there was a real desire for the im- 
provement of that House, and not an 
angry demand for a fundamental change 
in its constitution. The present moment 
was, for that very reason, especially 
favourable for them to consider the 
question. He believed the country 
wished to stop tho creation of an un- 
limited number of hereditary Legislators. 
That opinion was prevalent in Scotland, 
where that House was anything but 
unpopular. There was, however, a feel- 
ing in that country that important mea- 
sures ought not to be liable to rejection 
by the votes of men who owed their 
seats in the House of Lords solely to the 
favour of the Crown, and who did not, 
as a rule, attend to the Business of the 
House. He contended that the present 
exclusively hereditary constitution of the 
House must break down by its own 
weight if it were not otherwise put an 
end to. The number of Peers was 
unlimited, as the noble Earl had told 
them. It was increasing very rapidly, 
and he wondered not that so many but 
that so few Peers were created. If one 
could get access to the pigeon-holes of 
the noble Marquess opposite, or knew all 
the secrets of the noble Earl on the Front 
Opposition Bench, a tale would be un- 
folded of requests ungratified which 
would exceed in number the sands of 
theseas. A strong argument for reform 
was the fact that so large a number 
of their Lordships took no part in the 
business of the debates of the House. 
Here was a House almost exclusively 
made up of landowners and persons in- 
terested in land. That being the case, 
one would have expected that a Bill 
dealing with railway rates would have 
commanded a large attendance. But 
when that Bill was in Committee only 
132 out of 556 Peers were present. On 
the Motion of the noble Earl below him 
dealing with the same question as the 
House was now discussing only 147 
Peers voted. On even the most inter- 
esting debates which had ever occurred 
—and he himself remembered no more 
striking instance than that on the Irish 
Church—the number scarcely attained 
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300. Moreover, the nt heredita 
constitution of the Hones would heoe- 
after probably be a source of great 
political danger, because if on some 
occasion that House were to throw out a 
measure of first-rate importance, and 
the Government of the day were in con- 
sequence to appeal to the country, there 
would be great danger lest the appeal 
should turn, not on the measure so re- 
jected by their Lordships, but upon the 
constitution of that House. Suppose, 
for example, that Mr. Gladstone’s Bills 
in 1886 had been passed by the House 
of Commons, and brought up to that 
House, there was no doubt that their 
Lordships, whether acting as a Chamber 
of Review or from inclination, would 
almost unanimously have thrown out the 
Bill. If a Dissolution had followed such 
a course, was it not obvious that it would 
have turned much less on the merits of 
the rejected Bills than on the constitution 
of that House? The Bill, which he hoped 
would be read a second time, to a con- 
siderable extent preserved the hereditary 
principle. He did not wish to cry down 
that principle, but to see it modified in 
its application. Secondly, the Bill en- 
abled Peers to sit and vote ‘‘ elsewhere.” 
The noble Earl said that the best men 
would never come to that House, but 
would go to the House of Commons, and 
he thought the noble Marquess had said 
the same thing. But was it absolutely 
certain that this would beso? He much 
doubted it. But ifit were so the country 
would probably be all the better for it. 
In that House they wanted very little 
leading; ordinary good sense was 
enough. But in the House of Commons 
it was important that the ablest men 
should be present to defend measures 
which would have to be fought out 
chiefly in that House. It was not the 
duty of their Lordships to agree with 
the current of popular opinion. But 
they might insist on the country pro- 
nouncing its opinion, in which, when 
once expressed, it was their duty to ac- 
quiesce. He did not agree with the 

roposal in the Bill as to the creation of 
Life Peers, and thought it would not be 
wise to enact that there should be 10 for 
the Colonies, two for the Dissenters, two 
for the Roman Catholics, and so on. He 
would much prefer to leave the decision 
of the question to the Ministry of the 
day. The proposal to create Peers for a 
definite time was one which would have 
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to be accepted in one form or another, 
although serious exception might be 
taken to it if the constitution of the 
House was to be settled on a permanent 
basis. It would be a good thing for the 
personnel of the House to be changed 
from time to time, and would enable it 
to keep in touch with the great industries 
of the country. Until they were more 
in touch with the country, the House 
would never command popular favour. 
For this reason he hoped that their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second 
time. No doubt, there were details to 
which objection might be taken; but if 
on this, the first occasion when a definite 
system of reform was placed before them, 
they were to throw out the Bill, their 
action would be thoroughly misunder- 
stood in the country, and they would be 
playing into the hands of men who were 
opposed to a Second Chamber on the 
ground that it was an obstacle to the 
passing of measures which they pro- 
moted. All they had to consider was 
what changes would impart strength to 
the House and promote the good of the 
country; and their only duty was to 
promote reform which would give 
stability to the constitution of the 
House and increase the confidence of 
the country in it. 

Earnt COWPER said, that he agreed 
with the noble Earl who had just spoken 
that if the Bill were thrown out the 
public might think that those who voted 
against it were against all reform. He 
agreed with what the noble Earl had 
said about the House being in touch 
with the country ; and he thought also 
that the general opinion—which he 
believed was much exaggerated—that it 
had so lost touch was more to be re- 
gretted than the fact itself. He also 
thought the present Government had an 
unexampled opportunity of dealing with 
this question if they had been willing to 
do so, and difficult though it was —and it 
was the more difficult the more it was 
looked at—he could not but regret that 
they had not held out some hope of 
initiating some improvements in the 
constitution of the House of Lords. The 

uestion was one for the responsible 
overnment rather than a private Mem- 
ber to carry through, although, in his 
opinion, a Committee might, perhaps, 
have been useful in paving the way for 


reform. Probably the most important - 


provision in the Bill was that for adding 
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elected Peers to the Hereditary Peers, 
but while not suggesting that the prin- 
ciple of elected Peers was impossible to 
carry out in practice, he gravely doubted 
the wisdom of having elective Peers, 
sitting for the term of nine years, re- 
commended by the proposed County 
Councils. Those were bodies which had 
not yet come into existence; and, even 
supposing they had, it was impossible to 
say what kind of bodies they would turn 
out to be. They did not know whether 
the best men would come forward for 
election to the County Councils, or what 
amount of popular confidence the Coun- 
cils would aw to themselves, and there- 
fore he was not prepared to delegate to 
those new bodies so important a function 
as the election of Members to this 


House. With regard to the plan of re- 
ducing by election the number of 
Hereditary Peers, he was aware that the 


idea met with a good deal of favour, yet 
he did not see the pressing necessity 
for such diminution, the attendance of 
Peers never being so overwhelming as 
to make the Assembly unmanageable. 
The only reason he could think of for 
reducing the numberof Hereditary Peers 
was that by so reducing them, and by 
electing Life Peers in proportionate num- 
bers, they might to a certain degree 
swamp the hereditary element by making 
the Assembly partly elective and partly 
non-clective. But this would require 
the nomination of Life Peers in very large 
numbers—a prospect which he could not 
contemplate with equanimity. Nor did 
he like the idea of picking out special 
representatives according to their re- 
ligious views. The very suggestion was 
in these days an anonialy and an anach- 
ronism. His own view was that they 
should proceed to reform the constitution 
of the Chamber in a tentative way, 
making one or two small improvements 
with which everybody would agree. 
There was a general opinion that Life 
Peers in moderation would be a good 
thing, and also in favour of Colonial 
representation; and he believed that 
such simple changes, made in a tentative 
and gradual manner, would be useful 
and acceptable both to the House and 
the country. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sartssury): 
My Lords, [ quite sympathize with my 
noble Friend who has just sat down in re- 
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tting that it is not possible for us to 
ire a - emer reading to this Bill, so as 
to examine the whole question in Com- 
mittee afterwards, which we might have 
done had the Bill been somewhat less 
extensive in its character. I had hoped 
that that course would have been pos- 
sible for us; but it is idle to conceal 
from ourselves that the principle of the 
Bill consists in its most excessive changes. 
The two parts of the Bill which consti- 
tute its principle are the reduction of 
this House by the election of 180 of its 
number and the addition of some 130 
Members elected by the County Councils 
and the at cities of this country. 
Now, my Lords, I am wholly unable to 
understand the advantage of the reduc- 
tion of the number to 180. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Rosebery) 
again and again spoke of the necessity 
of reducing the numbers ; but it seemed 
to me, when I was listening to him, 
that I must be dreaming. I Sets been 
a Member of this House for a great 
number of years, and I could count on 
my fingers the number of days on which 
it has been difficult to find a seat. What 
we have to complain of is rather a 
beggarly array of empty Benches. We 
have not to complain of overflowing at- 
tendance, or that our debates take up 
night after night, or any such symptoms 
of a plethoric House, and the remedy 
which the noble Earl proposes is the 
last one which I should have thought 
of applying to the complaint from which 
the House might be thought to suffer. 
It reminds me of the remedy of an ex- 
ploded school of physicians, who used 
to bleed a man when he was suffering 
from either feverishness or weakness, 
and it is rather in the direction of too 
little than of too much that I should 
say the weakness of our constitution 
lies. Nor would it accomplish the 
object which my noble Friend behind 
me professed to seek. It would not ex- 
clude those whom we know as the black 
sheep. The House would be elected, I 
suppose, on the principles which guide 
elections everywhere else ; and it would 
not always be the best or most virtuous 
who would find themselves among the 
180. You would find people elected in 
consequence of great fortune, great 
name, or great connections. and some 
of these might form a portion of that 
ill-omened band to which reference has 
so frequently been made, and which, I 
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suppose, still exists, though I have not 
the honour of its acquaintance. If you 
are to introduce any species of purifica- 
tion—a sort of Pride’s Purge—if you 
are to get rid of a certain number of 
Members whose morality interferes 
with the higher morality of the House, 
I think you ought to turn your eyes 
to another defect to which Members 
of any House appointed for life must 
necessarily be subject, and that is the 
men—I know of none now, but there 
have been such on former occa- 
sions—who have continued their legis- 
lative functions after the decay of their 
intellects had set in, and whose presence 
was neither an ornament nor a credit to 
the Assembly to which they belonged. 
All this seems to me very hypothetical 
and hypercritical, for, as human nature 
goes, this House is as respectable a 
Body as any other Body which I know. 
But there are very serious objections to 
this election of Members. They have 
been referred to already, and I will not 
go at length into them; but it is un- 
doubtedly the fact that if you allow those 
who are not elected to this House to sit 
in the House of Commons you will run 
this great danger—that your 180 will 
represent thé weakest and not the 
strongest part of your Body. On the 
other hand, if you attempt to force 
men into the House of Lords by for- 
bidding them to go into the House 
of Commons—if you make it true 
that only convicts, lunatics, and Peers 
are unable to gain admittance to either 
House of the Legislature— you will 
be inflicting an injustice which can- 
not be defended, which if you propose 
you will be unable pass, and if you pass 
you will be unable to maintain. Re- 
member what our position is with respect 
to the House of Commons. We are 
excluded from two of the most essential 
and conspicuous powers which the House 
of Commons exercises. We have no voice 
in choosing the Executive Government 
or in determining how or on whom taxes 
shall be imposed, or how the taxes so 
raised shall be expended. These are 
two great disabilities. They are dis- 
abilities imposed on us at our birth. 
But the Constitution in exchange cc mes 
forward to the Peers and says—‘“ In 
return for these great disabilities you 
shall have the great and conspicuous 
privilege of sitting in a Legislative 
Chamber without , Fm 
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have the same voice in dealing with all 
other laws as the elected Chamber.” 
This bargain, if I may so call it, has 
come down to us with the tradition of 
ages. I shall not attempt to decide 
whether the bargain is for our advan- 
tage or not; it would be a very difficult 
question to decide; but if you take 
away the compensation and retribution 
which our Constitution gives ; if you say 
to the Peers—‘‘ You shall be marked 
out ; you alone shall not be allowed to 
have any share in the choice of the 
Executive Government by which you 
are to be ruled; you alone shall falsify 
the maxim that there shall be no taxa- 
tion without representation; you shall 
pay taxes in the manner of imposing 
which you have neither vote nor voice, 
and for this we will give you no com- 
pensation; you shall simply have the 
choice of being elected to an Assembly 
to which these powers are not given by 
a constituency of some 400 men,”—I 
repeat the injustice would be so great 
that you could not make it a permanent 
part of your Constitution. You are, 
therefore, driven to this dilemma, If 
you make the House an elective body, 
choosing those who are to sit here, if 
you allow the residue to go to the House 
of Commons, you run the great danger 
that all who have had any practice in 
public life will sit in the House of Com- 
mons. I feel, therefore, that the pro- 
posal of the noble Earl, though to a 
certain extent it rests on an analogy 
with the arrangements in the case of 
Scotland and Ireland, is one which is 
not practicable. Now, my Lords, as to 
another proposal of my noble Friend, 


I think he can hardly be serious in’ 


suggesting it. We are setting up County 
Councils, which we are told are a great 
experiment. All kinds of different esti- 
mates have been formed as to their 
character, their power, and the work 
they will do. It is the great problem 
of the future in what manner they will 
be composed. Before they are even 
called into existence you are going to 
give to this unborn life the tremendous 
power of electing something like three- 
fifths of the Second Chamber of the 
Legislature. My Lords, it is difficult to 
enlersiand the genesis of such an idea 
in any man’s brain. I can only conclude 
that it has been suggested to his mind 
by the idea ever present in it of the 


g elected, and | Federal Senate in America. Here let 
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me refer to a remark of the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) on the last 
occasion on which this subject was dis- 
cussed, when he charged me with havin 

said, ‘‘I wish we had a Senate here.’ 
I did not say that. What I said was, 
that I wished we had a state of things 
in which such a Senate was possible, 
that is to say, a state of things in which 
a Federal Constitution is possible, for 
that state of things is more favour- 
able to good government than any other. 
But it is not a state of things you can 
command for yourselves or create by 
Act of Parliament. Itis a stage, it is a 
phase in the growth of a community. 
At all events, you cannot command it 
here. You cannot sit down and write 
in an Act of Parliament that Kent and 
Lincoln shall be Sovereign States, and 
shall furnish their contributions to the 
Federal Assembly. We cannot make 
federations ; they have consisted of 
agreements between so many inde- 
pendent States consenting to come to- 
gether; it is a process of approxima- 
tion, and not of division. That is the 
only account I can give of the origin 
of this strange idea. I am sure that 
if ever the elective element is used 
for the purpose of creating a Second 
Chamber, it will have to be found in 
some other way. But does the noble 
Earl believe that if half or two-thirds of 
the Chamber are made elective the rest 
would remain hereditary? It is an 
absolute change and revolution when, 
in place of the nomination of the Crown, 
which has hitherto given a right of 
sitting in this House, we substitute the 
right of election; and you may depend 
upon it that that new importation would 
soon destroy the old. Do not for a mo- 
ment be misled by the idea that because 
there have been many reforms of the 
House of Commons therefore a reform 
of this kind is necessary for the House 
of Lords. I am repeating what I have 
said before, that it is not sufficiently 
recognized that all the reforms of the 
House of Commons have been within 
the confines of its original constitution 
with the idea of giving a more com- 
plete and literal meaning to the original 
theory upon which it is founded. But 
here you are proposing to make an en- 
tire change, and to abandon altogether 
the lines upon which this House was 
originally framed; you are abandoning 
the firm rock of experience and taking 
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a plunge into the unknown. Have you 
the guidance of any other community to 
help you? Yes; you haveone. There 
is one Body which my noble Friend 
seems to have had before him when he 
sat down to draw up this Bill. The 
Body whose power and vitality and 
permanence have apparently dazzled 
him is the present French Senate. The 
French Senate is framed very much on 
the lines which my noble Friend recom- 
mends. There are irremovable Mem- 
bers, the Life Peers, and other Members 
elected for 10 years by the Councils 
General of each Department—that is, 
exactly the County Councils of my noble 
Friend. What is the history of the 
French Senate? It was constituted in 
1873; it was reformed in 1877 or 1878, 
and it is now the object of a revisionist 
movement. I do not wish to express any 
opinion on French politics; but, at all 
events, a very powerful party in France 
desires nothing better than already to 
sweep away this Body, on the model of 
which my noble Friend wishes to reform 
the House of Lords, which has lasted 
for many centuries. For these reasons I 
cannot think your Lordships ought to 
pass this Bill. I quite admit there are 
good features in it—for instance, the 
noble Lerd’s introduction of Life Peers, 
though I think, perhaps, its application 
would be too scanty. I must say that 
the Government, since resisting the 
Motion of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Rosebery), have been consider- 
ing this question; and, while very 
anxious to avoid the idea that they 
would undertake any great reform, they 
think that a measure for facilitating the 
entrance of Life Peers into this House is 
one which would be useful and which 
they ought to propose. Let us treat 
this question of Life Peers by itself. I 
am not quite sure that I am equal to the 
heroic measures of my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Pembroke), who thinks there 
should be a creation of 150 or 200 Life 
Peers. I hupe if a Bill to create them 
should pass, my noble Friend will have 
the duty of selecting them. But, without 
professing at present to go the length of 
my noble Friend, I think that something 
might be done, and that we might make 
a beginning in that direction, and I 
shall be prepared to lay a Bill on the 
Table for that purpose. With respect 
to what may be called ‘‘ the black sheep 
question,” there is one peculiarity about 
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this House which seems to want reform- 
ing. The House of Commons has the 

wer of expelling a Member, but the 
Hoans of Lords has not. I think the 
House of Lords ought to have that 
power; and when once we have got that 
power by Act of Parliament, it would be 
for us to determine, by consideration of 
the Standing Orders in Committee, the 
conditions under which we should exer- 
cise it. With respect to the question of 
a quorum, on which my noble Friend 
enlarged, and several other matters, I 
quite admit that our proceedings are 
open to criticism. I think it is probable 
that we shall ask the House to consider 
some of our Standing Orders in order to 
see whether any more advisable arrange- 
ments can be adopted. I make this state- 
ment because I am very anxious, like 
my noble Friend, that I should not be 
thought to imagine that this House has 
reached perfection, and that there is no 
room for improvement. I am anxious 
not to seem to adopt a non possumus atti- 
tude, and at the same time I am anxious 
to avoid the idea that a great, flaring, 
dramatic reform of the House is neces- 
sary. On the contrary, I think that by 
a cautious and tentative improvement 
we may remedy any defects which may 
exist, and confirm that strength which I 
believe this House has always possessed 
in the opinion of the country. 

Earnt GRANVILLE said, he was 
heartily glad to hear of any sters which 
should be taken in the direction of the 
creation of Life Peers to sit in that 
House. It was his firm belief that if, 
when the creation of Lord Wensleydale 
as a Life Peer was in question, the prin- 
ciple of Life Peerages had been accepted, 
it would have diverted very much of the 
attacks which were subsequently made 
on the House of Lords. He very much 
doubted whether at this moment a small 
Bill, merely deciding the question of Life 
Peers, however good it might be in 
itself, would be sufficient to settle a 
question of such Constitutional impor- 
tance and to prevent further agitation 
on the subject. But, as far as it went, 
he heartily accepted the promise made 
by the noble Marquess on behalf of the 
Government that he would take a step 
in that direction. 

Taz Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
hoped his noble Friend would, after the 
promise of the noble Marquess, with- 
draw his Motion. He could not himself 
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accept the great changes which bis noble 

Friend proposed ; but, at the same time, 

he thought the House would be very 

ungrateful if it did not acknowledge the 

care, skill, and perseverance which his 

neue Friend had bestowed on the ques- 
on. 

Te Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that 
after the speech of the Prime Minister 
it was obvious that he would better 
further the object he had in view if he 
were not to ask their Lordships to 
divide. His great desire was that the 
Government should take up the ques- 
tion, and he thought he should have a 
much better opportunity when the 
measure of the Government was pro- 
— to improve the position of the 

ouse. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn: Then the said Bill was (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Eight o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Butts — Committee — 
Customs and Inland Revenue [202]—x.r. 

Committee—Report—Land Law (Ireland) Act 
(1887) Amendment * [207]; Fishery Acts 
Amendment (Ireland) * [32]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—0 — 


CRIMINAL LAW—SENTENCES OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. SALT (Stafford) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will approve the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, either Parliamen- 
tary or Departmental, to consider the 
practicability (if sufficient evidence has 
not already been furnished) of an ar- 
rangement for the lapse, in all cases of 
capital punishment, of an interval of 
not less than seven days between tlie 
final announcement to the condemned 
man that the law must take its course 
and the day of execution ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martrnews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; I am not prepared to recommend 
the appointment of such a Committee, 
as I am afraid the suggestion of 
my hon. Friend is impracticable. The 
Secretary of State could not refuse to 
receive representations in the convict’s 
behalf op to the very last moment; and 
it would, therefore, be impossible to 
make any hard and fast rule as to what 
time should elapse between the final 
decision and the execution. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
RATHLIN ISLAND—COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE MAINLAND. 


Str CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 


{COMMONS} 
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INDIA—THE STATE OF HYDERABAD— 
CONCESSION OF MINING RIGHTS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether the consent of the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, and of the Indian 
Government, was given in January, 
1886, for 99 years, to the concession by 
the Nizam of all mining rights in the 
Decean to Messrs. Watson and Stuart 
under the following conditions :—That 
they would promote a Company with a 
nominal capital of £1,000,000, but that 
not more than £150,000 should be first 
issued and £75,000 paid up, which sum 
was to be employed in working the coal- 
fields of Singiréni, and that the rest of 
the capital was only to be issued if it 





asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


could be remuneratively employed in 


Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the | working other coal-fields or mines, or 


Government is aware of 


the serious|in building steel or iron works in the 





difficulties connected with social and | Deccan; and, if these were not the 
business life endured by the 350 sub- | conditions, whether he can state what 
jects of Her Majesty in Rathlin Island, | they were; whether the Concessionaires 
situate in the County Antrim, about | promoted a Company with a capital of 
seven miles from the Giants’ Causeway ; | £1,000,000, divided into 180,000 shares 
whether the communication with the | of £16, and, having issued at once the 
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mainland is a matter of great danger entire capital, allotted to themselves, to ‘ 
and difficulty, especially in the winter,'a Mr. Sharp, and to Mr. Winter, the " 
owing to the strong currents and tides | solicitor of the Company, 85,000 shares, . 
running between the Island and main | which were declared to be fully paid up, } 
land, while the absence of any harbour | although nothing was paid on them; " 
not only aggravates that evil, but causes | whether this was done with the approval : 
delay in the delivery of the mails, the | of the British Resident at Hyderabad, t 
mail boats being frequently obliged to | or of the Indian Government; whether, d 
return without delivery of the mails; | in June last, one Abdul Huk, being in ‘ 
whether he is aware that there is no | England as Jubilee Commissioner of the pe 
resident medical man, and no little diffi- | Nizam, purchased 10,000 shares for the b 
culty sometimes in providing one, owing | Government of the Nizam at the price o 
to the danger and difficulty of commu-| of £12 per share; and whether he is th 
nicativg with the shore, while the fishing | aware that it has been stated in The - 
industry is seriously depressed by reason | 7imes and other journals that the price a 
of these unfavourable conditions; and, | of £12 per share was an artificial one 0 
whether the Government will secure the | caused by fictitious dealings between the ol 
outlay of a moderate sum which would | Concessionaires and their nominees, and of 
provide for the wants of the Island, in| by eight brokers being sent into the . 
the construction of a sufficient fishery | Stock Exchange by Abdul Huk simul- hi 
harbour ? taneously to compete for shares, and gi 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. | that they were all, or almost all, bought hs 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, | in two blocks bearing consecutive num- th 
said, the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries| bers from one jobber; whether the de 
informed him that there was no sum/| Jubilee Commissioner telegraphed to S 
available in their hands for providing | Colonel Marshall, the British Secretary ac 
for the work which had been sug-|of the Nizam, on June 3, “ Deccan’s ad 
gested; and the Royal Commission on | firmly held by public, therefore with m 
Public Works in Ireland did not, as he | greatest difficulty succeeded in purchas- th 
gathered, recommend this as one of the |ing”’ the shares in question; and that to 
cases for expenditure. Colonel Marshall replied that this ar- uy 
ve 
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rangement was ‘‘eminently satisfactory ;”” 
whether ‘this arrangement is deemed 
satisfactory by the Indian Government, 
or by the Secretary of State for India ; 
and, whether, in view of the above facts, 


‘and with the object of protecting the 


subjects of the Nizam from the loss of 
£850,000, and British investors from 
the loss of their money by investing in 
the “paper” shares of this Company 
under the impression that both its capi- 
tal and the Stock Exchange operations 
connected with it were within the know- 
ledge and had the approval of the 
Indian Government and Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, the Govern- 
ment will agree to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
formation of the Company, the purchase 
of shares by an agent of the Nizam, and 
the approval of the purchase by Colonel 
Marshall ; and to report whether there 
is sufficient cause for the Nizam to be 
advised to abrogate or modify the con- 
cession, and for the guilty parties, if 
fraud be proved, to be brought to 
justice ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Company in question was formed 
under a concession of His Highness the 
Nizam, which was approved by the Go- 
vernment of India, and little or no ob- 
jection was raised to the wishes of the 
Nizam’s Government to invest in the 
shares of the Company. The Secretary 
of State has no knowledge of the other 
circumstances alleged by the hon. Mem- 
ber. Colonel Marshall, whom he speaks 
of as a British Secretary, is not under 
the orders of the Government of India, 
and does not act as their agent in con- 
ducting the correspondence of the Nizam. 
Of course, the Secretary of State has no 
objection to any inquiry into the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government, if, wpon 
a Motion made in the ordinary way, the 
hon. Member can offer any primd facie 
ground for believing that their conduct 
has been open to question. They do not 
think a Parliamentary inquiry would be 
desirable into the conduct of a Native 
Sovereign or his Ministers, for whose 
action in respect of matters of internal 
administration Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not responsible, and with which 
they are under a Treaty obligation not 
to interfere. If any request for inquiry 
upon the matter should reach the Go- 
vernment of India from the Nizam, uf 
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course the fullest assistance in their 
power will be given to him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Perbaps the 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to say 
that I am_ not calling into account the 
conduct of the Government. But I would 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether he will afford me facilities for 
taking the sense of the House as to 
whether a Committee on this subject 
should be appointed. I wish inquiry to 
be made, not into the conduct of the 
Nizam or of the Government, but into 
the occurrences which took place in this 
country with regard to this Company 
under a species of guarantee by the 
Indian Government. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that Question, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to inform him that 
I have had strong representations made 
to me from a leading Member of the 
Government of Hyderabad. I do not 
like to mention his name publicly, but 
he is a person occupying the highest 
possible position. He implored me to 
use any influence I may possess to pro- 
tect the State of Hyderabad from a 
fraud of the most remarkable kind. 
Alluding to this matter under these cir- 
cumstances, I hope the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will allow a Committee to be 
appointed to inquire into it without un- 
due delay ; because the loss threatened 
to the State is stated by my official in- 
formant as one of great magnitude. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will grant me the 
facilities I ask for, I shall be perfectly 
ready to lay before the House what I 
believe to be a primd facie case for 
inquiry. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): My hon. Friend (Sir John 
Gorst) has already stated that if a primd 
facie case can be made out for an inquiry 
which Her Majesty’s Government can 
properly institute, or for any inquiry 
which they can properly facilitate, the 
Government would be exceedingly glad 
to afford all possible assistance to the 
hon. Gentleman and to my noble Friend 
behind me for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the object they have in view. The 
Government will welcome any assistance 
that can be obtained from any source in 
obtaining evidence that will expose 
‘nefarious malpractices”” in England. 
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Those are the words of the hon. Member. 
If the hon. Gentleman will, therefore, 
repeat his Question to-morrow, I will see 
if pe make an arrangement that will 
enable him to bring on a Motion in the 
usual way, at atime that will not unduly 
trespass upon the time of the House, 
in order to elicit the feeling of the 
House. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked, whether the hon. 
Gentleman was aware that there was a 
law prohibiting financial transactions 
between Native Princes and European 
subjects except with the sanction of the 
Government of India; and whether this 
transaction was initiated by the sanction, 
amounting to a positive sanction, of the 
Government of India to the transactions 
between the Nizam and the promoters of 
this Company ? 

Sir JOHN GORST: There is a law 
prohibiting the loan of money to Native 
Chiefs, but that law is not correctly 
described by the hon. Gentleman. With 
regard to the present transaction, it was 
not initiated by any sanction on the part 
of the Government of India. 


BOARDS OF RIVER CONSERVATORS— 
THE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he can state when the 
results of the Conference, that was held 
at the Board of Trade on the Ist of 
February, 1887, of the Representatives 
of the Boards of River Conservators, 
under the Presidency of Lord Stanley of 
Preston, will be made public ; and, whe- 
ther, in consequence of that Conference, 
it is intended to give to Boards of Oon- 
servators the right to issue licences for 
river fishing ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Micuaze. 
Hiocxs-Bezacu) (Bristol, W.): As I re- 
cently stated to the hon. Member for the 
Central Division of Sheffield (Colonel 
Howard Vincent), the Report of the 
Conference was printed and sent to the 
various Fishery Boards; and I do not 
think it would be worth while to go to 
the expense of further publication. As 
regards the latter part of the Question, 
Fishery Boards already have power to 
issue fishing licences for salmon, trout, 
and char; but no steps are at present 
being taken to extend their powers in 
this respect. 


Mr. W. IT. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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WAR OFFICE—CHARGES AGAINST AN 
OFFICER OF THE ORDNANCE DE. 
PARTMENT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether grave charges have been 
brought against an officer of high rank 
in the Ordnance Department at Wee- 
don ; whether an inquiry has been made 
into the truth or otherwise of the 
charges; and, if so, whether the War 
Office gave an opportunity to the per- 
son making the p tee to bring forward 
his evidence ; whether that evidence was 
in any way sought or received ; and, 
whether the officer in question is a gen- 
tleman who was recently the subject of 
severe strictures from the Daventry 
County Magistrates ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Charges were brought against one of 
the Ordnance Store officers at Weedon 
by a man who had been discharged 
from the Department under suspicious 
circumstances. The matter was re- 
ferred to the General Officer Command- 
ing, and Reports were received which 
satisfied me and the Commander-in- 
Chief that the charges were without 
foundation. It was not considered 
necessary to cal] upon the person who 
preferred the charges to produce his 
evidence. I have no knowledge of any 
proceedings before the Daventry County 
Magistrates. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: IfI submit a 
statement, will the right hon. Gentleman 
look into it? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Certainly, Sir. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — PLEURO - PNEUMONIA IN 
DUBLIN. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is trne, as reported in The 
Standard, of the 21st instant, that 1,500 
eattle have been condemned, and are 
now in process of slaughter in Dublin, 
for being in contact with others suffering 
from pleuro-pneumonia ; whether care- 
ful note has been preserved of the date 
and period of the contact; and, whether 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council have taken steps to have an 
official examination made of the slaugh- 
tered animals, so as to obtain reliable 
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information as to how many were actu- 
ally affected with the disease, and in 
how many lung mischief had begun to 
appear without the veterinary surgeon 
being able to detect it during life ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Itis the 
case that between 1,400 and 1,500 cattle 
are in process of slaughter in Dublin 
as having been in contact with cattle 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia. A 
note is kept of the date and period of 
contact. The lungs of the slaughtered 
cattle are examined in every instance by 
Government Veterinary Inspectors, so 
as to ascertain how many were actually 
affected with disease, and whether they 
were old or recent cases which had not 
been detected during life. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : Is the same 
examination made in other parts of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Taz FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Yes; it is. 


MALTA — CHARGE AGAINST THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Secretary of 
State has approved the course taken by 
the Governor of Malta, in condoning the 
conduct of the Superintendent of Police, 
who admits that he made a payment 
out of the Government Secret Service 
Fund for the purpose of silencing, by a 
bribe, a newspaper which opposed the 
Government and supported the Opposi- 
tion candidates at the elections to the 
ey of Government in February 

t? 

THe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): In answer- 
ing the hon. Member I wish, in the first 
place, to remove a misconception to 
which the words of his Question might 
give rise. This was not a case of 
stopping opposition to the Government, 
there being no official candidates at the 
elections. There were two Parties con- 
testing the unofficial seats, one of whom 
was called the ‘‘ National Party,’”’ and 
the newspaper was attacking the candi- 
dates of this Party. Captain Casolani, 
fearing, as he says, a public disturbance, 
took the most improper course de- 
scribed in the Question; but it was not 
to silence opposition to the Government, 
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who were absolutely neutral. On the 
matter becoming known, an inquiry was 
held, and explanations were called for 
from Captain Casolani, who had pre- 
viously been obliged, from ill-health, 
to leave Malta. There is no dispute as 
to the facts, which Captain Casolani 
has admitted. The Governor did not 
condone Captain Oasolani’s conduct, 
but severely censured him, and ordered 
him to repay the £10. Looking to his 

service for many years, and especi- 
ally to the work he did during the recent 
epidemic of cholera, the Governor sub- 
mitted that further punishment was not 
necessary. ‘The Secretary of State has, 
under the circumstances, been disposed 
to think that Sir Lintorn Simmons’s 
decision may be confirmed ; but, having 
received a communication on the subject 
from Mr. Savona, one of the defeated 
candidates, he is again considering the 
question, and will await further ex- 
planations from the Governor before 
deciding whether Captain COasolani’s 
conduct requires more severe notice than 
it has received. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
INSTRUCTION IN FLAG SIGNAL- 
LING. 


Coronet HAMBRO ( Dorset, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
facilities, if any, are afforded to officers 
of the Yeomanry and Militia to learn 
flag signalling? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As regards the Militia, no facilities are 
afforded. The regiments are out for so 
short a time that ordinary drill and 
musketry exercise require it all. For 
officers of Yeomanry and Volunteers it 
is proposed to form classes at certain 
stations, where they can be trained in 
signalling, on condition that the officers 
attending defray the cost of instruction 
and equipment. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION)—POST 
OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. WODEHOUSE (Bath) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in view of the success of his Con- 
version Scheme, and having regard to 
the -fact that the interest paid to the 
depositors in the Post Office Savings 
Banks added to the expenses of manage- 
ment makes the cost to the country more 
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than £3 per cent, it is his intention to 
introduce a Bill reducing the rate of 
interest now paid to depositors in these 
banks ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Question as- 
sumes that the cost to the country of the 
deposits in Post Office Savings Banks 
is more than £3 per cent, including the 
expenses of management. But this is 
not so. The expenses of management 
are lls. 5d. per cent; the interest paid 
to the depositors is at the average rate 
of £2 7s. 5d. per cent; so that the total 
cost to the country is £2 18s. 10d. per 
cent. The National Debt Commissioners 
will still be receiving, for another year, 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent on the 
depositors’ money which they have in- 
vested in Consols and Reduced Three 
per Cent Stock, though future invest- 
ments must, of course, be at the lower 
rate of interest. I do not, therefore, 
propose to introduce in the present Ses- 
sion a Bill affecting the interest paid to 
depositors, though, no doubt, some such 
step must be taken before long. 


SAVINGS BANK ACT, 1887—THE 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, When 
the Regulations under the Savings Bank 
Act of last Session will be laid upon the 
Table of the House, and at what date 
it is proposed that such Regulations 
shall come into force? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Regulations as regards savings banks 
were settled by me, and transmitted to 
the Treasury on the 27th ultimo. The 
Regulations as regards investment in 
Stock and Insurance and Annuity Busi- 
ness have been approved by me and 
transmitted to the Treasury. Some 
slight alterations which have been sug- 
gested have also been approved, and 
the Regulations have again been sent to 
the Treasury. I hope that the three 
sets of Regulations will shortly be ready 
for presentation. They must remain on 
the Table of the House for 40 days 
before they can come into operation. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS—THE 
ACT OF 1863. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Wodehouse 
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Whether the Government will include 
in their forthcoming measure for regu- 
lating the interest payable to Trustee 
Banks such amendments of the Act of 
1863 as shall give effect to the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of 
the Commissioner appointed to investi- 
gate into the circumstances connected 
with the failure of the Cardiff Bank, and 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
as regards the use of the Government 
name by Trustee Banks; the main- 
tenance of a proper audit; and the 
observance by Trustees and Managers 
of the legal limits of annual deposits, 
and of the maximum amount which can 
be deposited in such banks ; whether the 
Government will consider what means 
can be devised for affording better 
security to depositors in Trustee Banks; 
and, whether some provision will be 
made for the more effectual and prompt 
enforcement of awards by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies in favour of de- 
positors in dispute with such banks? 

TaeCHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Bill dealing 
with the interest payable to Trustee 
Savings Banks will be a purely financial 
measure, and will be confined to ques- 
tions arising out of the conversion of the 
Debt. The administrative reforms to 
which the hon. Member’s Question re- 
fers lie wholly outside the scope of such 
a measure. At the same time, the Go- 
vernment recognize that some of the 
recommendations contained in the Com- 
missioner’s Report deserve the most 
serious consideration with a view to 
further legislation ; though it would be 
too optimistic to calculate on our having 
time to deal with them in the present 
Session. I may add that I trust that 
the degree to which public attention has 
been called to the case of the Cardiff 
Savings Bank may of itself act as a 
fresh stimulus to Trustees to discharge 
their responsible functions with the 
greatest vigilance. 

Mr HOWELL asked, whether some 
steps could not be taken to prevent the 
use of the Government name in such a 
way as to lure depositors into making 
deposits in these banks? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not 
think that could be done without fresh 
legislation. He hoped that the public 
attention which had been called to the 
matter would prove the best safeguard | 
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at present. He quite acknowledged the 
ah pers of tho matter, which would 
have the most careful attention of the 
Government. If they could deal with it 
in the present Session they would do so; 
but he was anxious not to commit him- 
self to a definite promise. 


THE MAURITIUS—MARRIAGE AND 
ILLEGITIMACY. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If the Secre- 
tary of State will inquire further into 
the state of things in the Mauritius, 
under which the great majority of the 
children born of Indian parents are 
treated as legally illegitimate, and will 
endeavour to find a remedy for that 
state of things ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Henry pe Worms) 
Liverpool, East Toxteth): The Acting 

overnor will be requested, by the next 
mail, to report upon the points raised 
in this Question, and in that put to me 
by the hon. Member on Monday last. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS— HALF- 
PENNY POSTCARDS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, What is the rate of the present con- 
tract for the manufacture of thick and 
thin halfpenny postcards respectively ; 
and, who has the contract ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rares) (Cambridge University): The 
hon. Member is, no doubt, aware that 
it rests with the Inland Revenue Office 
to make arrangements for the manu- 
facture and supply of stamps and post- 
cards. According to the accounts fur- 
nished by the contractors, which, after 
being certified at the Inland Pevenue 
Office, are sent to the Post Office for 
payment, the rates charged for cards are 
as follows:—Thin cards, cut, 4s. per 
1,000; thin cards, in sheets of 42, 
67s. 2d. per ream of 480 sheets ; stout 
cards, cut, 12s. 64d. per 1,000; stout 
ecards, in sheets of 42, £12 per ream of 
480 sheets; stout reply cards, 27s. per 
1,000; thin repiy cards, 8s, 6d. per 
1,000; foreign posteards, 7s. per 1,000 ; 
foreign reply cards, 14s. per 1,000. 
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Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether the charge to the public of 1d. 
pr dozen for thin, and 2d. per dozen 
or stout cards, was not enormously in 
excess of the rate at which the cards 
were obtained ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, it did not appear 
to him to be an extraordinary profit 
over and above the profit of the con- 
tractors. 


ADMIRALTY—H.M.S. ‘‘ ANSON,” “ COL- 
LINGWOOD,” « CAMPERDOWN,” AND 
“ HOWE ”’—ARMAMENT. 


Str WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is the fact that 
Her Majesty’s ships Anson, Collingwood, 
Camperdown, aud Howe are practically 
completed for sea, but cannot be put in 
commission on account of there being 
no guns to put on board of them; if so, 
will the guns required for the armament 
of these ships be provided and put on 
board during the current year; if not, 
when is it expected that they will be; 
and, is it the fact also that the comple- 
tion of the belted cruisers Australia and 
Narcissus is being delayed on account 
of their armament not yet being ready ; 
and, if so, when will that armament be 
provided ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Collingwood and the Howe are now 
waiting for their guns, which, according 
to the latest advice from the War Office, 
will be delivered in a month and five 
months respectively. The Camperdown 
and Anson are within a few months of 
their completion ; but their heavy guns 
will not be delivered until the 3lst of 
March, 1889. The Australia and Nar- 
cissus are also waiting for guns; but we 
are informed that they will be delivered 
in a month and three months respec- 
tively. This delay is not due to want of 
funds, but to a miscalculation on the 
pert of the manufacturers (including the 

oyal Arsenal, Messrs. Armstrong, and 
Messrs. Whitworth) as to the date of 
completion, and to certain difficulties 
experienced in connection with the 
liners of the heavy guns. In that por- 


tion of my Official Memorandum, whieh 
I laid upon the Table of the House, re- 





These rates are subject to a discount of 
10 per cent. The contractors are Messrs. 
De la Rue and Co., of Bunhill Row. 


lating to Naval Ordnance, I pointed out 
the extreme inconvenience of the delay 
already experienced in the delivery of 
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guns, and the disarrangement of the 
shipbuilding programme which it en- 
tailed. Her Majesty’s Government are 
now closely inquiring into the causes of 
the extra delay now brought to their 
notice; and they will be ready, so soon 
as they can complete their inquiry, to 
take such measures as will tend to re- 
move or prevent for the future the 
causes of miscalculations in the past. 

Sir CHARLES PALMER (Durhan, 
Jarrow): Does the delay arise from 
the guns themselves, or from their 
linings ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : From 
the guns themselves. 

Apmirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the noble 
Lord, whether these vessels are among 
those upon which the country is relying, 
on the strength of official representa- 
tions, as being ready within 48 hours 
in the case of a sudden outbreak of 
war? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: Cer- 
tainly not. 

Apmrrat MAYNE: Is not the Col- 
lingwood one of the ships in the First 
Reserve stated in the Mobilization 
Scheme to be ready at two or three 
days’ notice ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: All 
the vessels now waiting for their guns 
are in a distinct class of the First 
Reserve, and would not be ready in 48 
hours. The Collingwood is now armed 
with two 43-ton guns of a type similar 
to those on the Colossus, one of which 
burst some time back. The new guns 
are of a different make, and will be on 
board in a month. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, whether the designs were 
not furnished at Woolwich? Did the 
fault lie with the contractor, or with the 
designs ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Gun Factory is not under the Admiralty ; 
and any Question of this kind should 
be addressed to my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Perhaps, then, 
the right hon. Gentleman will answer 
it ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannorz) (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle): I think the right hon. 
Gentleman had better not ask the Ques- 
tion now. If he will put it on the Paper 
I will answer it. 


Lord George Hamilton 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—ARREARS OF 
RENT. 


‘Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Whether he can state, by Pro- 
vinces, how many of the 5,806 notices 
of eviction, filed up to the 31st of March 
last, are in respect of arrears of rent 
acerued before the year 1887? He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would understand that the notices re- 
ferred to were issued under the 7th 
section of the land Act of last year. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, that in order to 
obtain the information sought for in 
this Question, it would be necessary to 
examine in detail the papers in each of 
the cases in which notices had been 
issued. This would obviously be a work 
of considerable time and labour ; and he 
was not, therefore, in a position to 
afford the hon. Gentleman the informa- 
tion desired. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether the House was 
to understand that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refused to undertake that 
labour, or merely that he had not 
time? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he had been 
asked by the hon. Member to say whe- 
ther he could give the information for 
which he asked. Of course, if any 
notice of a Return were put on the 
Paper in the usual way, it would be 
considered. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LON. 
DONDERRY CITY PETTY SESSIONS— 
BERNARD KERR. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
he has yet instituted the further inquiry, 
which he promised on a former occasion, 
into the case of the boy Bernard 
Kerr, convicted at Londonderry City 
Petty Sessions, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber last, of stealing some small pieces 
of pig-iron, and sentenced to 14 days’ 
imprisonment and five years in a refor- 
matory; whether the boy has been 
found to be of weak intellect; whether 
he isstill in Derry gaol, in hospital ; and, 
whether he is now scone to recom- 
mend the remission of what remains of 
the sentence ? 
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577 Inland Revenue 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
medical officer of the prison reports that 
he has examined the juvenile offender 
referred to, and that he is not of weak 
intellect. At no time has he been under 
treatment in the prison hospital. He 
has been treated for bronchial asthma ; 
and the medical officer has advised his 
remaining in the prison until the weather 
becomes sufficiently fine to admit of his 
undertaking the long journey to the re- 
formatory. I do not see that these cir- 
cumstances would afford grounds for 
recommending his discharge. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES ACT, 1872— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If he can state 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to their bringing in a Bill 
during the present Session to deal with 
the Metalliferous Mines Act of 1872; 
or, if not during this Session, then in 
the next ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): These 
Acts require to be amended in certain 
particulars; but there is no intention 
on the part of the Government to deal 
with them this Session. It would bo 
Paa to give any pledge for next 

ession. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—THE DISTURB. 
ANCE AT ENNIS—COLONEL TURNER. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he has seen in 
The Freeman’s Journal of Dublin the fol- 
lowing telegram from District Inspector 
Hill from Ennis for ‘‘ CO. T.”’ (Colonel 
Sean) to the District Inspector at Kil- 
aloe :— 


‘To District Inspector, R.I.C., Killaloe. 

‘* Follow up successful police action of Sun- 
day last, and permit no local League meetings 
to-day ; di at once where force sufficient, 
and where insufficient note speeches and names 
of persons present. 

“Wire all details immediately. Wm. 
O’Brien arrested yesterday. 

“ Hu, D.I., for C.T.” 


Whether this telegram was forwarded, 
as alleged, by the direction of Colonel 
Turner in the exercise of his own discre- 
tion, orut the instigation of the Executive 
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Government; and whether he can state 
what was meant by the “ successful 
police action on Sunday,” and for what 
purpose the news that ‘‘ William O’Brien 
arrested yesterday’? was conveyed to’ 
the District Inspector at Killaloe ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The tele- 
gram referred to was neither forwarded 
by the direction of Colonel Turner, nor 
does it purport to have been. The suc- 
cessful action referred to was obviously 
the prevention of the proposed holding 
of illegal meetings. I am not aware for 
what purposes the arrest was notified. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.): Was 
the telegram forwarded at all ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly; I 
believe it was. 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
PROMOTION, 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, for some time past, promotion 
in the Inland Revenue Department has 
been practically suspended, owing to the 
retention in the Service of a number of 
aged collectors, inspectors, and super- 
visors, and that, as a consequence, the 
official prospects of the junior officers 
are materiaily injured; and whether, as 
a remedy, and to cause that flow of pro- 
motion held out to candidates as an 
inducement to enter the Department, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
will call upon all officers of upwards of 
40 years’ service to retire on super- 
annuation ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
promotion in the Inland Revenue De- 
partment had not been suspended owing 
to the cause suggested in the Question. 
There were men who had served 40 
years in the Department; but they could 
not be retired before they reached the 
age of 60, and they had not reached 
that age, and were still very efficient 
public servants. Promotion was now 
slack, in consequence of the abnormal 
promotion that occurred some time ago. 
In answer to the second paragraph of 
the hon. Member’s Question, it would 
be sufficient to say that at the present 
moment there was nothing about which 
the House of Commons was more sen- 
sitive than the retirement of public 
officers on superannuation before the 
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579 Contagious Diseases 
expiration of the ordinary term of 
service. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—DISTURBANCE 
AT LETTERKENNY. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether. two police- 
men were charged with having broken 
the law and refusing to give their pames 
when asked, at Letterkenny, on the 18th 
instant ; whether Mr. Smith, who seemed 
to be in charge of the forces of the 
Crown, also refused to give his Christian 
name, after having been told such was 
needed to assist in the prosecution of 
the two policemen; and, whether he 
will state the grounds of Smith’s re- 
fusal to furnish the prosecutors with his 
Christian name? In putting the Ques- 
tion, the hon. Member complained that 
half of the Question of which he had 

iven Notice was omitted from the 

aper; and desired to know whether 
the Chief Secretary was prepared to 
answer the full Question or not ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
afraid I have no cognizance of the part 
of the Question which has been left 
out of the Paper, nor can I answer a 
Question of which I do not know the 
exact terms. 

Mr. O'HANLON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the remaining 
part? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the Question upon the Paper, the 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that on the occasion in question a 
disorderly crowd, headed by a band, 
approached the police, who were drawn 
across the street to prevent bands from 
playing in proximity to the Letterkenny 
Court House, where a trial was pro- 
ceeding. The names of the two police- 
men referred to were refused, as no 
charge was preferred against them. The 
names were subsequently given by 
direction of the County Inspector. They 
were charged with assault for having 
prevented their ranks from being broken 
through. Mr. Smith, Resident Magis- 
trate, was in charge of the police. He 
was asked whether he had witnessed 
the alleged assault? He replied he had 
not seen any person assaulted. He 
mentioned who was; that he was in 
charge of the police ; and that any com- 
munication addressed to him at Letter- 


Mr. Goschen 
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(Animale) Act. . 


kenny would be delivered to him, and 
that he saw no necessity to give his 
Christian name. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us now what Mr. 
Smith’s Christian name really is ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know ; but I understand he is the only 
Resident Magistrate of the name of 
Smith in Ireland, and he lives at Letter- 
kenny. 

Mr. O'HANLON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell us the reason for Mr. 
Smith’s refusing his Christian name ; 
and is it legal for any person to address 
a gentleman without his Christian name ? 


[No reply. | 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)'ACT 
—CONVICTION OF J. MAGUIRE AT 
SWORDS PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Oo., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in May, 1885, 
the magistrates at Swords Petty Sessions, 
in the County of Dublin, convicted a 
man namedJohn Maguire of two offences 
against the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Act, and fined him in the sum of 
£50 and costs with the alternative of 
two months’ imprisonment; whether, on 
appeal to the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, this 
decision was affirmed with costs; whe- 
ther, owing to the impossibility of exe- 
cuting the judgment against his goods, 
a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
Maguire at the instanee of the Balrothery 
Board of Guardians as the Local Autho- 
rity; whether Maguire thereupon fled 
the country and remained away for a 
year; whether the warrant for his arrest 
was re-issued in March this year, he 
having meanwhile returned to the dis- 
trict of Swords; whether this warrant 
has been executed; and, if not, why; 
and, whether this John Maguire is one 
of the persons said to be specially pro- 
tected by police in the County of 
Dublin ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The 
facts are substantially as stated. The 
execution of the warrant recently issued 
has been suspended, owing to the result 
of a Memorial addressed by Maguire to 
the Executive. 

Mr. CLANCY: What is the date of 
the Memorial ? 
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581 Lost Office 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
do not know. 


Subsequently, 

Mr. CLANOY said: Perhaps I may, 
Sir, be allowed to ask a Question with 
reference to the answer which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
gave in reference to this Question, and 
that is, whether any precedent whatever 
exists for refusing to execute the war- 
rant in thiscase? This is a case of a 
man against whom a Bench of Magis- 
trates in the first place, and the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Oourt of 
Justice in the second place, have suc- 
cessively decided; and a warrant for 
his arrest was issued against him a 
second time on the 3rd of March, and 
from that time up to the present the 
warrant has not been executed, and we 
are now told that its execution has been 
suspended pending the consideration of a 
Memorial tothe Lord Lieutenant. What 
I want to ask, Mr. Speaker, is whether 
any precedent whatever exists for re- 
fusing to execute the decree of a Court 
of Justice on such a ground ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman must give Notice of that 
Question. 

Mr. CLANOY: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will answer 
the last paragraph of the Question ; whe- 
ther this man is one of the persons said 
to be specially protected by the police? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
believe Maguire has been specially pro- 
tected by the police, because he is Boy- 
cotted by the National League. 

Mr. CLANCY: May I ask the Post- 
master General whether this Maguire is 
Postmaster of Swords ? 

| No reply. } 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With refer- 
rence to my answer, I may explain that 
Maguire has been under police protec- 
tion; but I do not know if he is now. 

Mr. CLANCY: May I ask whether, 
in the case of a Boycotted man, the fact 
of his being under police protection is 
any reason why he should not be arrested 
according to a decree of a Court of 
Justice ? 


[No reply. } 
WAR OFFICE—MANUFACTURING DE- 
PARTMENTS—THE ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. BOORD (Greenwich) asked the 
Secretary of Stateof War, What amount 
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me been et te the Reaper = 
the purpose of defraying the cost of the 
investi tion of the coeds of the War 
Office Manufacturing Departments by 
the professional accountants who were 
appointed last year; what is the general 
nature of their Report; and, particu- 
larly, whether they have pronounced an 
opinion on the system of account hitherto 
adopted in those Departments, as to 
whether it has or has not shown the 
accurate cost to the country of the pro- 
ductions of the Government Factories 
at Woolwich and elsewhere? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sraynore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The charge referred to will fall upon the 
Estimates of this House, and I have no 
information as to the amount involved. 
The Report of Messrs. Whinny and 
Waterhouse will be published in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Oom- 
mittee on the Army Estimates; and I 
would prefer that hon. Members should 
deduce their own conclusions as to the 
general nature of the Accountants’ Re- 
por. With regard to their opinion on 
the system of account hitherto adopted 
in the Manufacturing Departments, I 
will make the following short quotation 
from their Report :— 

“The accounts of the Manufacturing Estab- 
lishments are, as a rule, kept with care, and 
show, with as much accuracy as is needful, the 
cost of the articles manufactured.” 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE SUB- 
POST OFFICE AT CARNDONAGH. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for 
Mr. O’Donerty) (Donegal, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Has the sub- 
post office at Oarndonagh been filled 
yet; have the Treasury recommended 
one Devers for the office; is it a fact 
that Devers resisted and obstructed the 
Sheriff's officer in the execution of a writ 
against his goods, and that he has not 
yet settled with his creditors; and, had 
the insolvency of Devers anything to do 
with the delay in filling the office ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): I have 
had some correspondence with the hon. 
Gentleman on this subject, and I was . 
in hopes he had received the informa- 
tion which heasksfor. Mr. Devers was 
nominated by the Treasury in December 
last; but upon hearing he was in 
pecuniary difficulties at that time I de- 
ferred acting on the nomination until I 
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was informed he had settled with his 
creditors, and was considered to be sol- 
vent. I wasnot aware till the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Question that Devers had acted as 
alleged in the third paragraph of the 
Question ; but I have directed inquiries 
to be made on this point, and he will 
not be placed in office until I am satisfied 
about this matter, and until he has ob- 
tained satisfactory security and entered 
into the usual bond. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—SERVICE OF 
REQUISITION FORMS. 

Mr. H.CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the 
practice observed by the Poor Law 
Unions in regard to the conveying of 
the requisition forms to the ratepayers ; 
is it the practice in some of the Unions 
to send these forms through the post, 
and in others by the rate collectors ; 
and, in how many Unions either mode 
is adopted ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
unable to give a definite reply to this 
Question ; but I am aware that in some 
Unions at least—whether they be the 
majority or otherwise I cannot say—the 
practice exists of sending these forms 
through the post. To obtain precise 
information as to the general practice it 
would be necessary to call for Reports 
from each of the 162 Unions, and would 
take about a week or 10 days to com- 
plete. 

Mr. H. CAMPBELL: How long 
would it take to obtain the precise 
information? Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that I put this Question 
down this day week; and that he re- 
fused to answer it on Friday, on the 
ground that he had not had sufficient 
time? I again put it down on Monday, 
and the right hon. Gentleman also re- 


fused to answer it for the same reason ; ; 


and now he comes forward to-day and 
gives us practically no information. 
Are the telegraph wires not at his dis- 
posal; and is it impossible for him to 
get the information 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mx. A. J. BALFOUR: This is not 
information to be got by telegraph. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked, if it was the practice 
in Unions to send these forms by post 
and hand ? 


Mr. Raikes 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the 


practice in some Unions. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
Having found that out, and being the 
Head of the Local Government Board, 
will the right hon. Gentleman cause in- 
quiry to be made as to how many Unions 
this practice obtains in, and will he 
cause it to be discontinued ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether, con- 
sidering that every person who did not 
make a return in accordance with these 
forms was liable to a penalty of £2 for 
such omission, he would discontinue the 
practice of sending them by post ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not aware that it was illegal; butif the 
hon. Gentleman desired he would obtain 
information as to the general practice in 
serving. 

Mr. CLANOY: Did I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say the prac- 
tice of sending them by post was 
illegal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 

Mr. CLANCY: May I ask that, con- 
sidering there is a penalty of £2 for 
every omission to return the form to be 
filled up, will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the propriety of the rate col- 
lectors distributing them by hand in- 
stead of sending them by post ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, was he aware 
that, under the Representation of the 
People Act of 1884, the duty was cast 
on the Clerk of the Union to have these 
requisitions served, and a penalty was 
imposed for neglecting to perform the 
duty; and that by the Act of 1884 the 
rate collectors were obliged to assist the 
Clerks of the Unions in serving them ; 
and if, under these circumstances, he 
would take steps to have these requisi- 
tions served in future by the rate col- 
lector instead of money being wasted ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot pro- 
mise to take the action mentioned ; but 
I can promise to look into the matter, if 
the hon. Gentleman will put a Question 
on the Paper. 


CHARITY COMMISSLONERS—THE 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHEME. 
Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, What action the 

















Education Department proposes to take 
with reference to the new scheme for 
Ohrist’s Hospital, which was submitted 
for their approval by the Charity Com- 
missioners more than two years ago? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wr- 
u1AM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, the new scheme for Christ’s 
Hospital involved most complicated con- 
siderations. He regretted as much as 
the hon. Member could the delay that 
had oceurred with regard to this ques- 
tion; but he hoped shortly to be able to 
announce a decision upon it. 

Mr. BRYCE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be able to tell us anything 
upon the matter in the course of a 
month ? 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
hope so. 


WAR OFFICE (STORES, &c.)—SALE OF 
CONDEMNED ARMY AND MILITIA 
CLOTHING. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
tenders have recently been issued for the 
“purchase of condemned Army and 
Militia clothing in Great Britain and 
Ireland ;”’ whether this clothing in- 
cludes some 350 different kinds of 
articles, many of which each amount 
annually to tens of thousands in number, 
the blue tweed trousers of the Infantry 
alone being 140,000 annually, or 420,000 
in the three years of the contract ; whe- 
ther the whole of this enormous quartity 
of clothing (with the possible exception 
of great-coats which may, if specially 
directed, be sold in a separate contract) 
is to be sold in one lot; whether it is to 
be sold in advance for three years ahead 
from the Ist of June, 1888; whether 
the system of selling for long periods in 
advance articles of which neither the 
quality nor the exact quantity can be 
known beforehand is found in practice 
to be economical; whether the system 
of selling enormous quantities in one 
lot is found to tend to limit competition, 
and also limit the prices which the Go- 
vernment might otherwise receive; and 
whether, before accepting any such 
tenders, he will consider the possible 
advantage of selling Government siores 
as they actually become condemned, in 
quantities which will admit of compe- 
tition, and where possible in the neigh- 
bourhood of the various depéts, with a 
view to affording Volunteers and others, 
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who now purchase from the contractor, 
an opportunity of purchasing at fair 
prices direct ? 

Taz FINANOIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Survey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
The facts as stated in my hon. Friend’s 
Question are correct. The business is a 
peculiar one. The Army has not store- 
houses where used clothing can be 
stored. To construct them and appoint 
the necessary storekeepers would involve 
heavy expense. The contractor is re- 
quired to pay for, and remove, all such 
used clothing, whether worth removal 
or not, whenever called upon, from any 
Home Station. For this purpose it is 
found to be convenient, and believed to 
be economical, to have the whole trans- 
action in the hands of one contractor, 
who can be held responsible for promptly 
carrying out the contract wherever action 
may be required. 


MAURITIUS (FINANCE, &c.)—EDU- 
CATION, 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether it is 
the fact that the Revenue of the Mau- 
ritius is mainly derived from Customs 
and Licences, the chief part of which 
falls on the general population, of which 
more than two-thirds are Indians; whe- 
ther, under the present Constitution, 
the Crown, through ex officio and nomi- 
nated Members, is still able to exercise 
a preponderating influence, while the 
Indian population is very little repre- 
sented ; and, whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Secretary of State will 
use the influence of the Crown to secure 
the fair treatment of the Indians in the 
matter of elementary education ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Baron Hunry pve Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : A great part 
of the Revenue of Mauritius is derived 
from Customs and Licences. The Indians, 
forming more than two-thirds of the 
population, no doubt contribute largely 
to the Revenue from these sources. At 
the present time, the elected Members 
and the nominated Members who are 
not publie officers constitute the majority 
of the Council of Government. The 
Crown is, therefore, unable to exercise a 
preponderating influence. At the only 
election which has yet been held under 
the new Constitution very few Indians 
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voted. One of the nominated Members 
of the Council is an Indian. The Secre- 
tary of State will do all in his power to 
obtain more adequate provision for the 
elementary education of the Indians. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING AOTS— 
THE NEW BUILDINGS AT ALBERT 
GATE. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the hon. Member for the Knutsford 
Division of Cheshire, Whether, as the 
Rules and Regulations of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works provide that— 

“No application relative to any building, 
structure, or erection proposed to be erected 
beyond the general line of fronts of buildings 
under Section 75 of ‘The Metropolitan Local 
Management Amendment Act, 1862,’ or Sec- 
tion 26 of the Metropolitan Building Act, will 
be granted, unless a notice that such applica- 
tion is to be made shall have been given or left 
by an officer of the Board for the occupiers of 
the two adjoining buildings on each side of the 
proposed building,”’ 
notice of the last amended application 
to that Board, made by those interested 
in the proposed new buildings near 
Albert Gate, was duly given, or whe- 
ther, as stated in a letter in Zhe Stan- 
dard newspaper, of the 24th instant, the 
adjoining owners had no knowledge 
thereof until they were informed that 
the application had been granted ; whe- 
ther he will state the names of those 
members of the Board who voted on the 
three occasions on which the application 
was under consideration, and which way 
they then voted on each occasion ; whe- 
ther any members of the Board are 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
proposed new buildings near Albert 
Gate; whether he is aware that, on the 
occasion of the second hearing of the 
application, the surveyor for the pro- 
moters said, in the hearing of Mr. B. 
G, Lake and a client of that gentle- 
man— 


**T don't carea ——- for your opposition, I 
have influence enough at the Board to carry 
anything I please ;”’ 
and, whether that Board intend to call 
upon this surveyor to explain the nature 
of this influence, and to justify the state- 
ment which he then made, and, on his 
failure to do so, proposes to take any 
step to relieve itself of the very grave 
charge made against it by him ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 


Knutsford): In answer to the hon. | 


Baron Henry de Worms 
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Member, I have to inform him that 
notice with respect to the proposed new 
buildings near Albert Gate having twice 
been given to the oceupiers of the ad- 
joining buildings, and the Board having 
been made acquainted with their views, 
it was not deemed necessary to give 
notice of the last amended application, 
which the Board thought was one which 
might properly be acceded to. I am 
unable to give the names of the mem- 
bers of the Board who voted on the 
occasions referred to, as the voting was 
by show of hands, and the names were, 
consequently, not recorded. I have no 
reason to think that any member of the 
Board is directly or indirectly interested 
in the proposed new buildings near 
Albert Gate; and I am not aware, 
beyond the statement in Zhe Standard, 
that the surveyor for the promoters 
made any such observation as that speci- 
fied in the Question. It is not the 
custom of the Board to take notice of 
statements made in the street about its 
proceedings ; and, consequently, it is 
not at all likely that the Board will call 
upon the surveyor, who is said to have 
made this particular statement outside 
the precincts of the Board, to explain or 
to justify it. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACTS -- 
THE NEW BUILDINGS AT ALBERT 
GATE, 


Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he has seen a letter published in 
The Standard newspaper of the 25th 
instant, and signed by Messrs. Bonner, 
Wright, Thompson, and Co., in which it 
was stated that, unless the freeholder of 
the site of the Albert Gate buildings 
should make a reduction in its price, 
and he (the First Commissioner) should 
give “a sum in aid,” the promoters 
intend, regardless of the serious danger 
to public safety and public health, and 
of the great injury to Hyde Park, to 
carry the brildings there, now in course 
of erection, to a height of over 180 feet ; 
and, whether, in view of the fact that 
he will thus be unable to obtain any 
substantial undertaking that the build- 
ings will be kept down to a proper 
height only, and as the only protection 
now possible for the public in the matter 
lies in his hands, by preventing all 
access of light from the Park front, he 














Lottery 
will now state his determination to do 
that which would practically put an end 
to the scheme, unless such modifications 
in it should be made as would wholly 

revent permanent injury being done to 
the Park and the neighbourhood ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): So far 
as I am concerned, the case as to the 
proposed mansions at Albert Gate stands 
as follows :—Hon. Members will remem- 
ber that on the 16th of this month I 
stated in the House that I was in com- 
munication with the solicitors and archi- 
tects with a view to obtaining some 
diminution of the height, which, as I 
understood, was intended to be 130 feet ; 
but that I had not then received any 
satisfactory answer. On the 20th of 
April I wrote a letter to the effect that, 
as they seemed to decline to enter into 
any conference on the subject, I had 
given orders to have the Park wall 
raised, and required them to remove 
some of their scaffolding, which projects 
over the wall, so that my contractors 
might go to work at once. On the 
following day I received a letter from 
their solicitors apologizing for delay, 
and asking me to take no further steps 
towards building the threatened wall 
until I should again hear from them. 
On the 23rd the solicitors and architects 
called at the Office of Works, and asked 
that we should stay further action until 
they should send us their completed 
designs, which were being lithographed. 
We agreed, but said that we should 
expect those designs to be sent within a 
few days; and the House may rest 
assured that, unless I am satisfied on 
the subject of the height of the proposed 
mansions, I shall proceed with the 
erection of my wall, which will, to a 
considerable extent, prevent access of 
light to the buildings on the Park side. 
I have, of course, no wish to interfere 
unreasonably with the persons who have 
bought this site in turning their bargain 
to the best advantage; but the interests 
of the public must not be sacrificed. 
The idea that the Government should 
contribute money to recoup them for 
any diminution of their profits seems to 
me to be absurd. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, how much public money 
it was intended to waste in erecting a 
wall to obstruct the light of these build- 


ings ? 
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Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 
consider it would be a waste of money. 
He hoped, however, it would not be 
necessary to erect the wall at all. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the blank wall would not be 
just as unsightly ? 

Mr. PL ET said, the wall would 
only be erected if the mansions were 
erected to the threatened height. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should certainly oppose any expenditure 
for such a purpose. 


LOTTERY ACT—THE CHURCH CON- 
SERVATIVE CLUB. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that the lottery of the Church Conserva- 
tive Club was actually drawn a few days 
ago; whether this isin direet breach of a 
promise from the Olub that such lottery 
would be withdrawn; whether he is 
aware that the tickets for this lottery 
have since the 13th of March been sold 
in various parts of England; and, why 
no steps whatever have been taken by 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, to 
whom the matter had been referred by 
the Government on the 13th of March? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Constable of Lan- 
cashire that although there are rumours 
at Church that the lottery of the Church 
Conservative Club has been drawn, the 
police have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain that such is the case, aud are making 
inquiry. I was informed by the Chief 
Constable on the 16th instant that the 
promoters had caused the announcement 
of the lottery to be withdrawn, and that 
the sale of tickets had been stopped. I 
have since had information to a contrary 
effect from the hon. Member; and this 
information I forwarded at once to the 
Chief Constable, who told me on the 21st 
instant that the police of the district 
named would take further steps. I have 
not yet heard what has been the result 
of their action. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions communicated with the 
Clerk to the Justices, advising him that 
the lottery was illegal, and that sum- 
monses, if applied for, should be 
granted. At present the police have 
not been able to obtain such evidence as 
will lead to a conviction; but if this 
drawing has actually taken place, and 
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tickets have been widely distributed, 
there ought to be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient evidence. I have asked 
the Chief Constable to report to me 
fully on the whole matter when his in- 
quiries are complete. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
put a further Question on the subject. 


FACTORIES ACTS—THE SWEATING 
SYSTEM. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will inquire as 
to the facts stated in Zhe Lancet of the 
14th instant, in regard to the “ Sweat- 
ing dens” of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other places, in connection with the 
creme | trade, with a view to some 
means being devised by Government 
intervention to ameliorate the condition 
of the victims of the system, especially 
with reference to the unsanitary places 
in which they have to live and work ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories that his attention had been called 
to this article, and that the principal 
evils alleged are beyond the control of 
the Inspector of Factories under the ex- 
isting law. A waistcoat maker, some- 
what answering the description given in 
The Lancet, has recently been discovered, 
and immediate steps have been taken 
to remove some of the girls to other 
rooms. But the migration of the 
sweaters from one street to another 
makes it very difficult in many cases for 
the Inspectors to discover their where- 
abouts, and to secure the enforcement 
of the law. As the hon. Member is 
aware, the question is now engaging the 
ottention of a Select Committee; and 
after their Report has been received it 
will be for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment whether, by legislation or 
otherwise, the evil complained of can be 
ameliorated. 

Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) put a further Question on the same 
subject. 

Mr. MATTHEWS asked for Notice. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES—HERTFORD AND ST. ALBAN’S 
QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the provisions of 
“The County of Hertford and Liberty 
of St. Alban’s Act, 1874,” 37 & 38 Viet. 
c. 45, which requires the Justices to 
cause an original Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions to be held within the Hertford 
Division of the county, and also an ad- 
journed Court to be held within the 
iberty of St. Alban’s Division ; and, 
whether, seeing that these enactments 
would serve to make it imperative to 
hold an original Session on a Monday, 
although it may be Easter Monday or 
Bank Holiday, he will, with a view to 
the public convenience, introduce such 
amendment into the Quarter Sessions 
Bill now before Parliament as may en- 
able the Justices to fix the holding of 
Quarter Sessions on some other day 
when they happen to fall on either 
Easter Monday or Bank Holiday ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
consulted the Lord Chancellor as to the 
Question of my hon. Friend; and I am 
informed by him that the Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Bill, as it 
now stands, would enable Justices to 
fix Quarter Sessions, when they fall on 
either Easter Monday or Bank Holiday, 
on any day that they think most con- 
venient. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCES 
ON PATRICK FERRITER, A NEWS- 
AGENT AT DINGLE. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnar- 
vonshire, Eifion) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Patrick Ferriter, newsagent, of 
Dingle, whose sentence of three months’ 
imprisonment with hard-labour was on 
Saturday last confirmed on appeal by 
Judge Curran, has ever been convicted 
of, or even charged with, any offences 
other than offences under “ The Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887?” 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Yes, Sir; 
on five different occasions he has been 
sentenced for the following offences :— 
1. Sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment on February 18, 1887, for inciting. 
a crowd to attack a Government note- 
taker. 2. Fined on August 5, 1887, for 
being on licensed premises during pro- 
hibited hours. 3. Fined £1 on Novem- 
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ber 4, 1887, for assaulting a constable. 
4. Sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment 
on December 2, 1887, for assaulting the 

lice. 5. Sentenced to seven days’ 
imprisonment on January 20, 1888, for 
assaulting police. Cases 4 and 5 were 
tried under the Oriminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, but, of course, are 
offences quite irrespective of that Act. 
The three others were inflicted by ordi- 
nary tribunals. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): May I be permitted to 
ask the Ohief Secretary whether the 
first case—that of February, 1887, for 
which he alleged two months were 
given—was simply for calling out to 
a Government reporter at a meeting 
while the hon. Member for the Oam- 
borne Division of Cornwall (Mr. Oony- 
beare) was speaking, ‘‘ Take that down, 
Stringer ;” and, whether no evidence 
was brought against this man ; whether, 
with regard to the case against the 
Licensing Laws, Mr. Ferriter, himself a 
teetotaller, was not in the house of a 
gentleman who was also a teetotaller, 
and who has since given up the public- 
house, and 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is now making a 
counter statement. If he wishes for 
further information he had better put a 
Notice on the Paper in the usual 


way. 

Mn. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
Might I not, with your permission, go 
through all these facts, and then ask 
the Chief Secretary whether he agrees 
with my statement or not? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was making a counter statement, 
to which it was not possible for a Minis- 
ter to reply. 

Mr. WARD HARRINGTON: I 
would ask if I shall be in Order in 
asking this Question—whether the 
assault on the police was not a technical 
one on the occasion of Ferriter going 
into his own house and pushing a con- 
stable from the door? 





[No reply. } 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as my name has been meationed, 
whether he is aware that at the time 
when the first charge was brought 
against Ferriter last year I put several 
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Questions to his Predecessor in the Chief 
Secretaryship(SirMichael Hicks-Beach), 
and offered personally to give evidence, 
as I was present on the occasion, which 
would afford him a proof of the falsity 
of the statements of the police, and 
utterly disprove the charge made against 
Ferriter ? 


[No reply. } 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I wish to put a very simple 
Question, which I think the Chief Se- 
cretary will have no difficulty in answer- 
ing. It is this—whether the assertion 
that this man was a bad character 
arises simply from the cases he has 
mentioned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
cases I have mentioned would be suffi- 
cient ; but, besides these, I believe this 
gentleman has been connected az a high 
official—as acting Secretary, I think— 
of two branches of the League most 
notorious for the worst forms of Boy- 
cotting. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said he niust press 
for an answer to his previous Question ; 
but he wished now to ask, whether Fer- 
riter had, in addition to the high offices 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
held office as a rate collector, or over- 
seer, or something of that kind, in the 
district in which he lived ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is possible ; 
but I cannot say. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—‘‘ OFFICIAL LETTERS,” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following letter, which appears as 
an advertisement in the supplement to 
The Drapers’ Record, of the 10th of 
March, 1888 :— 


‘*Lord Wolseley begs to acknowledge, with 
mary thanks, the box of bootlaces which 
Messrs. Farre and Co. have been so good as to 
send him, and have so flatteringly named ‘Sir 
Garnet’ bootlaces. War Office, 6th Feb. 1883 ; ’’ 


whether the above letter was sent in an 
envelope, as represented in the same 
supplement, stamped ‘‘ Horse Guards, 
War Office, official paid;” whether it 
is the recognized practice for servants of 
the State to write to their tradesmen, on 
matters not connected with the Public 
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Service, at the public expense ; whether 
he can give any estimate of the loss to 
the Revenue entailed by such practice ; 
and, whether there is any reason why a 
highly paid officer of the State should 
enjoy such immunity from the expense 
of stamping his private letters, any more 
than the unpaid servants of the public 
who are Members of Parliament ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, his attention had not, before 
the Question of the hon. Member, been 
called to the advertisement referred to 
by the hon. Member. He had no means 
of knowing the contents of any letters 
which were certified by other Depart- 
ments as being on the Public Service; 
and the Post Office was not in a position 
to ascertain whether servants of the 
State did conduct their private corre- 
—— at the expense of the public. 
If he might hazard an opinion with 
regard to these particular bootlaces, in 
which the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
take a particular interest, he would say 
that it seemed to him probable that Lord 
Wolseley, in writing on the subject, was 
acknowledging apparently some sample 
which had been sent to him for the 
Public Service. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—CAMP 
ALLOWANCES TO VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the maximum amount assigned to a 
Volunteer corps for camp allowance in- 
cludes the travelling expenses, or whe- 
ther, as in previous years, an allowance 
will be hess for travelling expenses to 
and from camp ; and, whether the re- 
duction of 25 per cent in the amount of 
the camping allowance in the case of 
Volunteercorps involves a corresponding 
reduction in the issue of tents and camp- 
ing stores ? 

‘Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricr) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who rep.ied) said : 
The maximum amount assigned to 
Volunteer corps for camp allowance 
does not include travelling expenses. 
As in previous years, the additional 
camp allowance to cover travelling ex- 
penses will be issuable under the Volun- 
teer Regulations. Camp equipment, in 
the proportion laid down in the Regula- 
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tions, will be issued for the number of 
men attending the camp. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—DIs. 
TURBANCE AT ENNIS — COLONEL 
TURNER. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) 
(for Mr. Murpny) (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the evidence of Colonel Turner, in 
which he is reported to have stated that 
the Hussar who wounded Mr. Hill, the 
reporter of The Irish Times, with sword- 
euts at Ennis on Sunday the 15th 
instant, had left the ranks and charged 
amongst the people without any orders, 
and that he (Colonel Turner) had to ask 
Captain Chalmers, who was in command 
of the Hussars, to order the man to 
retire; what punishment has been im- 
posed on this man for this breach of dis- 
cipline ; and, whether he will cause an 
inquiry to be made into the whole cir- 
cumstances of this case, and particularly 
as to the allegations of Colonel Turner, 
from which it would appear that no 
effort was made to restrain the Hussar 
by his officer until Colonel Turner inter- 
fered ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Staynore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have read the report of Colonel 
Turner’s evidence in Zhe Times. I ob- 
serve that the account is different from 
that implied in the Question, inasmuch 
as there is no statement in it that the 
Hussar who left his post was the man 
who wounded Mr. Hill. It further 
appears that this Hussar had been 
ordered by his officer to return to his 
post before Colonel Turner intervened. 
With regard to the Hussar who rode for- 
ward, his conduct would be considered, 
and, if necessary, dealt with by the Mili- 
tary Authorities on the spot, who had 
full discretion to act in the matter. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Arising 
out of this Question, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the troops in 
singing through the streets of Ennis did 
not act directly contrary to tae Army 
Regulations ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE : That is a new 
point, which is not raised in the Question 
on the Paper; but if the hon. Gentleman 
will put a Question on the Paper I will 
look into it. 


(Ireland). tog ' 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
DISORDERLY CONDUCT AT NEW- 
MARKET, CO. CORK. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he knows anything of the 
circumstances under which a_ police 
inquiry was held at the police barrack, 
Newmarket, County Cork, on or about 
the 10th instant; whether he is aware 
that two police constables named Coffey 
and Corallis, charged with being guilty 
of disorderly conduct in the town of 
Newmarket, were brought up before the 
said private inquiry, held under the 
presidency of Inspector Yeates; can he 
state what was the result of this inquiry ; 
and, if it is a fact that the two constables 
have been dismissed from the Force 
after being provided with letters of 
recommendation from the Sub - In- 
spector ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary reported that District Inspector 
Yeates stated that no inquiry had been 
held by him as alleged in the Question, 
nor did he provide the two constables 
named with letters of recommendation. 
These men were charged with being 
drunk while on duty, and with losing 
their arms. They admitted the charge, 
and were accordingly dismissed. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
CHARGE OF ASSAULT AT CLON- 
MORLAN, 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he has had it reported to him that Patrick 
Kelly, farmer and carpenter, was as- 
saulted at Clonmorlan, on the road be- 
tween Portumna and his house, near 
Woodford, by two constables, on the 
night of Saturday the 14th of April; 
whether, while Keily was holding his 
horse’s head, the constables kicked him, 
and struck him with their fists and with 
their rifles; whether the constables fired 
two shots; whether Bridget Kelly begged 
for mercy, and John Tuohy, who was 
with Kelly and his sister, ran away, for 
fear of his life, to the house of Thomas 
Porter; whether the shots were heard 
by Thomas Porter, William Feanagan, 
and James Lyons; whether Kelly re- 
ported the circumstances to the sergeant 
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at Rossmore Barracks; whether Kelly 
has sworn an information before John 
K. Burt, J.P., of Woodford, who re- 
fused to issue warrants; and, what 
action is going to be taken in the 
matter ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that the County Inspector, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, reported that having 
proceeded to Kelly’s house he found no 
marks on him, nor had he the appear- 
ance of having been assaulted. The two 
constables denied having interfered with 
Kelly, or having discharged their rifles. 
Both constables were regular in their 
return off duty, and they both had their 
proper number of rounds of ammunition. 
It was true that Mr. Burke, J.P., refused 
to issue a warrant; but he told Kelly 
that he might summon the police con- 
stable if he chose. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION AT ANTRIM, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to his 
reply on the 12th instant, Whether he 
can now state at what time the next sit- 
ting of a Sub-Commission will be held 
to hear fair rent applications in the 
County of Antrim; whether, considering 
that nearly 4,000 applications remain 
unheard in the County of Down, it is 
still the intention of the Government to 
send to the County of Antrim after the 
Ist of May next the Sub-Commission at 
present sitting in the County of Down; 
and, what steps will then be taken to 
relieve the farmers of Down of the rents 
demanded by the landlords, pending the 
hearing of the fair rent applications of 
the tenants made before the Ist of No- 
vember last ? 

Toe OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners report that a Sub- 
Commission sat in the County of Antrim 
in February and March last, and no date 
has yet been fixed for a further sitting 
for that county ; but it is probable that 
the Commission now in County Down 
will be moved to Antrim in July. It is 
intended that the Sub-Commission at 
present sitting in the County Down shall 
continue working in that county during 
the months of May and June next. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked whether, seeing that the Govern- 
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ment admitted a block in the Land 
Court, and had introduced the Land 
Commission Bill for the purpose of re- 
lieving that block, when they proposed 
to enable the House to come to a decision 
upon the matter ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): There is every hope, Sir, 
that we shall be able to ask the House 
to consider the Bill on Monday; but I 
am not able to say precisely, owing to 
the present state of the Paper. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN pointed out that the 
Chief Secretary had not answered the 
last paragraph of his Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
be glad if the hon. Member would be 
good enough to give him any instances 
that had come within his knowledge in 
which landlords had exacted the full 
rent due, quite irrespective of the 
character of the reduction which might 
be made ? 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will tell me what he will do, 
in that case I will give him the informa- 
tion of a certain estate where the land- 
lord gave a reduction of 40 per cent to 
the tenants who did not enter Court; 
while in the cases of the tenants who did 
go into Court, and whose rents were not 
fixed, he got decrees of ejectment, and 
they were not now in a position to get 
fair rents fixed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
that that could legally happen ; but as 
these questions of law are rather compli- 
cated, perhaps the hon. Gentleman will 
put a Question on the Paper, though I 
think, as he stated it, that the hardship 
to which he alluded could not arise. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I wish to state to 
the right hon. Gentleman that in the 
case to which I have referred it is a fact 
that—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LUCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS—CONTRACTS. 
Mr. OREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 

ston) asked the hon. Member for the 

Knutsford Division of Cheshire, How 

many contracts the Metropolitan Board 

of Works have entered into since the 
introduction of the Local Government 

Bill; the period for which such contracts 

have been entered into; the amount of 
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the liabilities to which the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis have been committed 
by such contracts; and, whether, takin 
into consideration the proposal contain 
in the Local Government Bill for the 
establishment of another form of govern- 
ment for the Metropolis, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works will, pending the deci- 
sion of Parliament upon the Local Go- 
vernment Bill, refrain from entering into 
any contracts for a longer period than one 
year, and will not commit the ratepayers 
to any further liabilities than are abso- 
lutely necessary for the pressing needs 
of the Board ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): The Metropolitan Board of 
Works has entered into about a dozen 
contracts since the introduction of the 
Local Government Bill. Most of these 
are for special wo-%s or supplies, the 
only one of them which extends over a 
period being that for maintaining and 
cleansing the thoroughfare of the Vic- 
toria Embankment, which is for three 
years. The liabilities to which the rate- 
payers have been committed by these 
contracts amount to about £73,000; the 
largest amount, which is £42,567, being 
for the machinery for the sewage purifi- 
cation works at Barking. The Board 
must continue to perform the duties 
which devolve upon it by Statute, until 
it pleases Parliament to relieve it of 
those duties by transferring them to some 
other authority. It will neither go be- 
yond, nor fall short of, its obligations ; 
and it may be relied upon to act with 
judgment and discretion in incurring 
liabilities on behalf of the ratepayers. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
THE CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, Whe- 
ther any steps are being taken by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to remove 
the curve which juts out from the eastern 
end of the National Gallery into the 
Charing Cross Road; whether any at- 
tempt has been made to secure for that 
urpose the space of ground whicii is now 
Sonate / a hessiten ; and, whether 
any negotiations have taken place with 
the Government upon the subject; and, 
if so, what has been the result of such 
negotiations ? 
rn. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): The Board’s officers are in 
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communication with Her Majesty’s Office 
of Works and Public Buildings with a 
view to seeing whether an arrangement 
can be made for improving the thorough- 
fare between the western end of the 
National Gallery and St. Martin’s Church ; 
but no arrangement has yet been come 
to. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—CARRIAGE OF LETTERS BY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he is aware that the Regula- 
tion now being put in force to prevent 
Railway Companies from carrying and 
delivering letters causes great inconve- 
nience to the public, particularly in dis- 
tricts where there is only one postal 
delivery daily; and, whether he will 
endeavour to adopt means to continue 
such deliveries, either by issuing stamps 
to the Railway Companies or other- 
wise ? 

Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
conveyance by Railway Companies and 
others of letters, which have not passed 
through the post, being an infringe- 
ment of the monopoly which Parliament 
has seen fit to vonfer on the Postmaster 
General, I have had no option but to 
explain to the Railway Companies and 
public carriers what is the law on this 
subject. At the same time, I have been 
glad to consider the means of remedying 
within my legal powers any cases of real 
inconvenience which the discontinuance 
of the practice referred to may be found 
to have occasioned. I see considerable 
difficulty in the way of issuing special 
stamps to Railway Companies and 
others; but, should any t demand 
arise for such a course, I will gladly 
give the matter my further and best con- 
sideration. 


LICENSED HOUSES IN ENGLAND— 
RETURN. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHOUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he would present to the House a Return 
showing the number of houses licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
England, and the number of those houses 
which are in independent hands, and the 
number which are in the hands of firms 
of brewers and distillers ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Riront) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
afraid that I cannot present the Return 
the hon. Gentleman asks for. We have 
no such information, and no means of 
obtaining it. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 

Sirk ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he can now 
state whether he proposes to make any 
modification in the Van and Wheel Tax ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My hon. Friend’s 
Question is almost identical with one 
which has been put down by the hon. 
Member for West Southwark (Mr. 
Causton). The hon. Member for West 
Southwark aud his friends have given 
me fair notice that nothing will satisfy 
them but a total withdrawal of the tax; 
and if I had no one to deal with except 
opponents of that kind, I should have 
no choice but to fight the matter out on 
the erepecst as it at present stands. 
But I have not only to deal with the 
hon. Member for West Southwark. A 
number of hon. Members, representing 
important constituencies, while object- 
ing to the proposal as it at present 
stands, have been willing to treat it as 
a whole in a more reasonable spirit. In 
deference to their representations, and 
to others which have been made to me 
from many quarters, I am prepared to 
offer a compromise, and I will, on Mon- 
day, move a Resolution raising the limit 
of weight and reducing the rate of duty. 
I shall propose to tax no vehicle under 
10 ewt., and to place a duty on all over 
that weight as follows:—Two wheels, 
10s.; four, or more wheels, £1. In 
order to settle the question, I shall bring 
this Resolution before the House on 
Monday next, and in such a form that 
a distinct issue may be raised between 
the supporters of the tax as amended 
and those who are opposed to the tax 
altogether. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I beg to give Notice that when 
the right hon. Senteane introduces 
that Resolution I shall oppose it. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked, when the Bill would be in the 
hands of hon. Members, and on what 


| date the second reading would be taken? 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : It is impossible to 
state on what day the second reading 
will be taken; but the Bill will be in 
the hands of hon. Members as soon as 
— I should certainly desire to 

ring this matter to as early an issue as 
possible, in order to relieve hon. Mem- 
bers of the enormous correspondence 
which has fallen on them, which, how- 
ever, is quite insignificant compared 
with that which has rained upon my- 
self. 

Mr. CAUSTON asked, with reference 
to the deputation that waited on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a few days 
ago, how the number of London vans 
was ascertained; whether the Return 
included light and heavy vans; and, 
whether it was for the whole Metro- 
politan area? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that the Re- 
turn was made by the Excise officers. 
It included light as well as heavy vans, 
and covered the Metropolitan area. He 
accepted the assurance of the Vepart- 
ment that the Return had been properly 
prepared. He should be extremely 
pleased, however, if the revenue to be 
derived from the tax proved to be larger 
than was estimated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked, whether Scotland would be ex- 
empted from the tax or not? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would en- 
deavour to make a statement to-morrow ; 
but he would prefer to make it on 
Monday. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford): Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us whether he has 
calculated the difference that will be 
made in the yield of the tax by the 
alteration he has just given Notice of ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I should say rather 
more than £100,000. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): May I ask my right hon. 
Friend, whether it would make any 
considerable difference if the minimum 
weight were raised from 10 ewt. to 12 
ewt., in accordance with a wish that has 
been very generally expressed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am afraid that I 
cannot undertake to make any further 
modification of the tax. 

Mr. COCHRANE - BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, N.): On what basis will the 
allocation be made for local purposes ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I must refer the 
hon. Gentleman to the Local Govern- 
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ment Bill, in which the allocation ig 
given. 


THE CONSULAR SERVICE—THE HOs.- 
PITALS AT CONSTANTINOPLE AND 
SMYRNA—FEES. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in reference to a Parliamentary 
Return, dated the 9th of September, 
1887, respecting compulsory fees for 
hospitals in Constantinople and Smyrna, 
Whether the average number of na- 
tients, in respect of whom a sum of 
£4,789 15s. 5d. was levied in Constan- 
tinople, and a sum of £1,451 10s. 43d. 
at Smyrna, is about 858 and 50 res 
tively, one-half being in-patients ; what 
was the amount of surplus which, after 
defraying all expenses in connection 
with the hospitals, has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government in diminu- 
tion of the Vote for Consular Service in 
1886 and in 1887, and what is the total 
amount received during the last seven 
years; whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are prepared to devote this sum, 
together with any other sum that may 
be found to have been previously re- 
ceived, or the interest thereof, to the 
purpose for which they were collected— 
namely, the maintenance of hospitals at 
Constantinople and Smyrna for British 
seamen; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will at once cause the tax 
levied upon British ships to be reduced, 
so that, with the assistance of the before- 
referred to surpluses, it may yield the 
sum needful for the efficient maintenance 
of the hospitals, and no more ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The total number of 
patients treated at Constantinople during 
the period covered by the Return was 739 
—namely, 230 indoor and 509 outdoor. 
At Smyrna, 224—namely, 35 indoor and 
189 outdoor. The gross surplus for 1886, 
at Constantinople, was £3,023 16s. 8d. ; 
that at Smyrna, £833 12s.; for 1887, 
at Constantinople, £4,310 3s. 1d.; at 
Smyrna, £577 7s. 6d. The Foreign 
Offiee is in communication with the 
Treasury and the Office of Works with 
respect to the remainder of my hon. 
Friend’s Question ; and until accurate 
information has been received in regard 
to the charges on account of building 
and maintenance I cannot properly reply 
to it, 
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EJECTMENTS ((RELAND)—TRALEE 
QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the following 
remarks of Judge Curran, reported to 
have been made on the hearing of cer- 
tain ejectment cases from Mr. William 
Lunn’s estate at the Tralee Quarter 
Sessions on Saturday last—namely— 


‘“‘ This was taking not alone a pound of flesh, 
but more than a pound of flesh. They must 
look upon a tenant as something more than a 
mere rent-making machine. . Because the 
Government is pressing the landlords (for pay- 
ment of drainage and improvement charges), 
that is no reason why the landlords should 
crush the tenants. No wonder the people 
would be irritated when brought up there and 
saddled with costs. The landlords of Kerry 
were treating their tenants considerately, with, 
unfortunately, a few exceptions. He and other 
men were trying to restore law and order, and 
certainly they did not receive much assistance 
from landlords such as the present one ;”’ 


and, if so, whether the Government 
intend to take any steps to remedy the 
grievances alleged by the Judge to exist 
in certain cases ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.)}: My atten- 
tion has only been called to the alleged 
remarks of the County Court Judge by 
this Question, which is, apparently, 
founded on a newspaper report. The 
Question appearing for the first time 
on the Notice Paper circulated this 
morning, I have been unable to ascer- 
tain whether the remarks attributed to 
the Judge are substantially correct, or 
to acquire a knowledge of the ciroum- 
stances of the case alluded to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL— OFFICE AND STYLE 
OF MAYOR. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If the Local Government Bill 
will have the effect of extinguishing the 
office and style of mayor in a large 
number of ancient boroughs, aud of 
merging that office in the new one of 
Chairman of the County Councils ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirtcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Bill will have no such effect as that 
indicated in the Question, 
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CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — THE 
FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH OF 
ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND—THE LI- 

BRARY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
the Charity Commissioners directed that 
the Library of the French Protestant 
Church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand was to 
be deposited in the Guildhall Library 
pending the re-building of the church, 
or the publication of a new scheme by 
the Charity Commissioners for a different 
appropriation of the funds of the church ; 
whether he is aware that the Library 
is still suffered to be in the hands of the 
pastor, and that the Trustees of the 
church can neither obtain access to it 
nor learn where it is; and, whether he 
will say under what circumstances the 
directions of the Charity Commissioners 
are allowed to be set at defiance, and 
who is responsible for any loss of, or 
injury to, the books ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The question of the custody of the 
Library of the French Protestant Ohurch 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand was considered 
by the Charity Commissioners. The 
matter has since been before me as 
Attorney General; and steps have been 
taken by my solicitor to secure the safe 
custody of the books, pending the settle- 
ment of schemes which will, I trust, deal 
with the whole property. 


MINISTERIAL PENSIONS. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, before he is entitled to receive a 
Ministerial pension, has to make a 
solemn declaration to the effect that his 
means are otherwise insufficient to main- 
tain his position; and, whether such a 
declaration has been made by every 
Member now in receipt of such a pen- 
sion ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): Every 
Member receiving a Ministerial pension 
has to make a declaration as to the in- 
sufficiency of his means; and every 
Member of this House now in receipt of 
such a pension has so declared. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be good 
enough to state whether it is left to the 
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ex-Minister to form his own conclusions 
as to what means are sufficient to main- 
tain his position; or whether there is an 
average estimate made by the Treasury ? 

Me. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me a Question which, as I 
have had very little experience in the 
matter, is, perhaps, hardly a fair one. 
But I should have very little doubt that, 
if it was left to an ex-Minister to make 
a statement of this kind, such a state- 
ment might be received with perfect 
confidence. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The Question is 
not put to me; but as I have had 
several cases during a number of years 
in which I have had to administer 
this difficult law, I may say that, when 
I have been Prime Minister, I have 
always considered the declaration of the 
person who was to be the holder of the 
pension as a declaration expressing his 
own conscientious and honourable view, 
although, at the same time, it would be 
that of the known party interested. I 
never considered, however, that that 
declaration exempted the Prime Minis- 
ter from the duty of forming his own 
estimate; and I have felt myself un- 
doubtedly responsible for every pension 
of this description I have sanctioned. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport): I 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether, if it was well-known 
that an ex-Minister had received a con- 
siderable accession to his income after 
the pension had been received, would it 
then be the duty of the recipient to give 
the pension up? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it is 
undesirable to answer Questions of this 
character. It is a matter in which the 
honour of the Minister himeelf is con- 
cerned ; and I have no doubt whatever 
that any Minister or ex-Minister who 
received a considerable and permanent 
addition to his income would resign his 
pension. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I refer to 
a lengthened experience ; and I may say 
that in two instances, I think, in which 
pensions were given by my advice I 
obtained from the receivers an engage- 
ment to the effect that, in the event of 
an accession to their fortune, they would 
surrender the pension. I believe sucha 
case has been forgotten. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Will the House 
allow me to state the most recent 
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instance—lI believe it is the only one to 
my knowledge—that the Duke of Rut- 
land, who was allotted a pension of this 


character some time ago, resigned it on 
his accession to the Dukedom. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked, When the Motion stand- 
ing in the name of the Attorney General, 
with reference to the new Judge, would 
be taken ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in reply, said, he had 
already stated that he hoped it might 
be reached that evening. He had pro- 
mised not to take the Motion after half- 
past 10; and if it were not reached that 
evening he was not able to say when it 
would be taken. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian) asked as to the Business 
for next week, in addition to that an- 
nounced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Monday? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked to be 
allowed to reserve any statement as to 
the Business for next week until to- 
morrow. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would see the absolute ne- 
cessity for pressing forward the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill. He wished, 
however, to see what progress was made 
with that Bill before making his state- 
ment. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WINE DUTIES — REPRESENTATIONS 
FROM THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether any representations had been 
received from the French Government 
with reference to the proposed increase 
in the Wine Duties? 

Tue CHANCELLORorrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscurn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he 
thought it was a Question which should 
be directed to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He believed 
that some representations had been re- 
ceived, 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH repeated the 
Question to the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): Perhaps the Question 
would be more properly answered when 
the clause of the Bill dealing with the 
Wine Duty is under discussion. But I 
can tell the hon. Member that a re- 
monstrance has been addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the French 
Ambassador, pointing out, in temperate 
and moderate language, that the pro- 
pose duties will inflict an injury upon 
an article of French import. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HAWKERS’ LICENCE. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex hequer, 
Whether any representations had been 
made to him with regard to the Hawkers’ 
Licence; and whether it was his inten- 
tion to oa any modification ; and, 
if so, what 

TneCHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he had 
received a large number of suggestions 
from many quarters against the aboli- 
tion of the licence. It would, however, 
be better to discuss the matter when the 
clause dealing with the duty on hawkers’ 
licenses came on. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o——- 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bitt 202.) 

(Mr. Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


PART I. 
Customs. 

Clause 2 (Import duties on tea). 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester), in rising to 
move the omission of the clause, said, 
the other night the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasu 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) was good pons 
to say that an opportunity would be 
afforded for discussing any point of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill when 
the House was in Committee. He (Mr. 
Picton) did not consider that that was a 
convenient stage for raising any ques- 
tion such as that which he desired to 
bring before the Committee. It was 
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not, however, his fault. His Notice in 
regard to the Tea Duties was placed on 
the Table before that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in reference to 
the Succession and Death Duties. Of 
course, when he found that the right 
hon. Gentleman had given such Notice 
he at once felt it his duty to accede to 
the prior claim of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Under the circumstances, he 
trusted that hon. Members would excuse 
him if he felt himself compelled to de- 
tain them for a short time on a point 
which would have been much better 
discussed earlier. He thought that the 
history of the consumption of tea in this 
country illustrated how financial re- 
form might convert an article of luxury, 
and what had been an article even 
of extravagant luxury, into a necessar 

of life. If hon. Membere would loo 

back over the history of the consump- 
tion of tea in this country—a subjeet 
which had been too much forgotten of 
late years—they would find that the ex- 
tension of the consumption of tea to the 
general mass of the people had been in 
almost steady proportion to the relaxa- 
tion and diminution of the Oustoms 
Duties. At every successive step in the 
diminution of the Customs Duties there 
had been a large increase in the con- 
sumption, although after a while the 
consumption had shown a ‘endency to 
remain steady so long as a particular 
duty was levied. When another dimi- 
nution came a fresh impulse was given 
to the consumption, pes after a while 
that impulse died out. They had arrived 
at such a stage at the present moment. 
When the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1865 he reduced the Tea Duty 
to 6d., and at once an enormous impulse 
was given to the consumption; whereas 
the consumption between 1857 and 
1863, with a duty of ls. 5d. a-pound, 
was almost stationary, having been 
77,000,000 lbs., rising to 77,437,000 Ibs. 
As soon as the duty was lowered to ls. 
the consumption sprung up to upwards 
of 96,000,000 lbs. When the duty was 
reduced to 6d. the consumption still 
further increased, until at the present 
moment it was from 178,000,000 Ibs. to 
180,000,000 lbs. per annum. On closer 
consideration, .owever, the increase in 
the consumption of tea was not quite 
so satisfactory as might be thought. He 
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was not referring to the impulse given 
to consumption when the Daties were 
first lowered; but of late years the in- 
crease had done little more than keep 
e with the growth of the population. 

t was shown by the Statistical Abstract 

of the imports and exports of the 
United Kingdom that during the last 
14 years, from 1872 to 1886, the con- 
sumption of tea per head of the popula- 
tion had barely increased by one pound 
—in 1872 it was 4°01 per head, and it 
was 4°87 in 1886. Hon. Members 
might think that nearly 5 lbs. per 
head was a respectable consumption ; 
but in New Zealand the consumption 
was 7°23 per head, and in the Austra- 
lian Colonies it was 7°66. . Therefore, 
the consumption at home was consider- 
ably less than it was in the Colonies, 
where the Tea Duties were, for the most 
part, less than those levied here. In 
most of the Colonies and in New Zea- 
land the duty was only 3d. per pound. 
He thought these figures showed that 
the increase in the consumption had not 
been as healthy as might have been 
desired ; and he was, therefore, not sur- 
prised to find the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), in the course of his remarks 
upon the Budget, informing the House 
thatthe Tea Duties “‘ were fairly, though 
not remarkably, progressive.’’ In 1856-7 
the receipts from tea were £4,515,000, 
and in 1866-7, £4,618,000, or an in- 
crease of £103,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out that this was 
somewhat more than in proportion to the 
increase of population, but he could not 
say that it was a revenue which showed 
much elasticity. This was all the more 
remarkable when it was borne in mind 
that the price of tea had gone down 
very considerably within the last 15 
years. The total amount of tea imported, 
including all which was brought into 
this country, whether exported or not, 
in 1872 was 180,000,000 lbs., the value 
being £12,933,000. In 1886 the total 
imports had increased to 230,000,000 lbs., 
including what was brought in for 
export; but the total value of that much 
larger amount decreased, and was only 
£11,317,000, so that prices had dropped 
very considerably. Nevertheless, not- 
withstanding the decrease of price, the 
consumption was not what might have 
been expected. It might be said that 
in moving the omission of the clause he 
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did not show much concern for the 
Revenue. He, however, had no desire 
to cripple the Revenue ; but he simply 
wished to see it derived from pr a 
items than the necessaries of life. H 
admitted that his reason for referrin 
to the facts he had just detailed ha 
nothing whatever to do with the growth. 
or diminution of the Revenue. The 
facts tended to show that while a wise 
commercial ‘policy had converted tea 
from an article of luxury into a neces- 
sary of life, the consumption of that 
article had become nearly stationary, 
and that the duty for a long time past 
had been out of all Mas page to the 
value of the article. e would now 
roceed to establish the first main ob- 
jection to the continuance of the Tea 
Duty—namely, that it was burdensome 
to the poor, inasmuch as it taxed the 
necessaries of life. He wished to em- 
phasize this point as much as possible— 
namely, that tea had become a necessary 
of life. He presumed the people must 
drink something, and that they would 
not be content with water, or even milk. 
They were told by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Cockermouth Division 
of Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid Lawsor) 
that alcoholic drinks were not necessary ; 
but surely tea and cocoa or coffee musi be 
considered among the articles that were 
essential to the consumption of even the 
poorest man. In 1857, when the stan- 
dard of wages among the wage. varning 
class was distinctly lower than it was 
now, it was stated in the Parliamentary 
Paper No. 184 for that year that the 
consumption of tea had steadily and 
largely increased among the working 
classes. Indeed, it had increased to such 
an extent that tea and sugar, next to 
bread, had now become the prime neces- 
saries of life. When he thought of the 
mode of life among the poor, and es- 
pecially among the very poor in the 
present day, he felt that these words 
were emphatically true. How many 
were there now in this great Metropolis 
who had to be content for their mid-day 
meal with a few slices of bread and 
butter and a cup of tea? Surely when 
people had to five upon so little, and 
were so reduced that they were com- 
are to dine on tea and bread and 
utter, it became a positive cruelty to 
take 6d. for every pound of tea that 
they consumed. The Report to which 
he referred said that in London there 
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were poor needlewomen whose miser- 
able condition admitted neither the 
means or the time necessary to pur- 
chase butcher’s meat, and .ho were 
compelled to sustain life on dry bread 
and tea, the latter affording a gentle 
stimulant to the exhausted frame. It 
must be conceded that to take 6d. for 
every pound of tea these poor creatures 
consumed was not only oppressive, but 
cruel, especially when they bore in mind 
the proportion of the duty to the cost of 
the article. That proportion would be 
found to be greatest in the case of the 
very poor. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
reduced the duty, the duty in proportion 
to the cost of the article was much less 
than it was now that prices had fallen. 
Sir Charles Dilke said in 1885 that it 
amounted to 50 per cent upon the cost 
of the article. The hon. Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) said 
in an earlier year it was as much as 
75 per cent; but there were instances 
now where the duty amounted to very 
much more than 100 per cent upon the 
cost of the article imported. He (Mr. 
Picton) had learnt from a tea merchant 
in active business in the City of Lon- 
don that there was now tea in bond 
which had only cost 44d. per pound, 
and sov 3 which cost only 33d. per pound 
without the duty; and yet upon such 
an article a duty of 6d. a pound had to 
be paid. In addition tc these facts, he 
might say that very much more of the 
revenue derived from tea was paid by 
the labouring classes than was taken 
from other portions of the community. 
The Parliamentary Paper of 1857—to 
which he had already referred—esti- 
mated that certainly more than one-half 
of the tea consumed by the country was 
used by the labouring classes, and pro- 
bably two-thirds. He maintained that 
this was a rational argument to use 
against the continuation of the duty— 
namely, that the proportion between the 
duty and the actual cost of the article 
had very much increased, and it was now, 
more than ever it was before, a revenue 
derived from labour and not from the 
comfortable classes. Surely these were 
very serious arguments against the con- 
tinuance; at any rate, they went to show 
that it was a tax on the necessaries of 
life. John Stuart Mill, in the second 
volume of his Political Economy, told us 
that taxes on necessaries must have one 
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of two effects—they must either tend to 
depress the standard of comfort among 
the !abouring classes, or they must lessen 
the profits on capital. In his (Mr. 
Picton’s)opinior, taxeson the necessaries 
of life almost invariably tended to depress 
the standard of comfort among the poor, 
without materially lessening the profits 
on capital. He was sure the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth 
would agree with him when he said 
that he believed the tax on tea was, toa 
considerable extent, a hindrance to the 
progress of temperance. He did not 
deny that the law might do something 
indirectly to promote temperance, but 
he believed that general habits of decent 
comfort would do very much more, and 
whatever alterations in their financial 
arrangements tended to make the people 
comfortable would tend to promote 
temperance. People could not yet get a 
good cup of tea as cheaply and as easily 
as they ought to do. hen he himself 
was a total abstainer—he was not so now 
—he had experienced much difficulty in 
getting temperance drinks as easily or 
as cheaply as other people could get a 
glass of ale. He knew that something 
had been done to remove this difficulty 
by the establishment of coffee and cocoa 
shops; but, apart from such efforts, it 
was found that in travelling to strange 
towns it was much cheaper to get a glass 
of beer, or other alcoholic drinks, than to 
get a good cup of tea. He could not but 
think that much of the difficulty arose 
from the excessive duty which was im- 
posed. He further maintained that 
the continuance of the Tea Duty 
was a considerable hindrance to the 
expansion of our commerce. Where 
duties had to be paid, there were 
always difficulties with the Customs 
House, and where the transactions 
were extensive commerce was ne- 
cessarily hampered. Of course, if the 
consumption of tea was kept down, 
as he contended it was, seeing that it 
was steady, or nearly so, it was mani- 
fest that commerce was hindered to 
that extent. ‘here was one point in 
connection with this part of the subject 
to which he would ask the earnest atten- 
tion of the Committee, and that was the 
bearing of the Tea Duty upon our trade 
with India. It was only within compara- 
tively recent years that India had become 
a tea growing country or a tea exporting 
country. In 1836 the first pound of tea 
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was brought from Assam to this country ; 
in the next year about 5 Ibs. 
were brought; but in 1872 upwards of 
17,000,000 lbs. came in; and in 1887, 
80,500,000 Ibs. odd. In fact, India 
was in a fair way to out-rival China as far 
as the export of tea to this country and 
many others was concerned. Then, he 
would ask, were we treating India fairly 
when we imposed a duty of 6d. on every 
pound of a commodity which formed so 
large a part of the exports from that 
great Dependency? Not long ago we 
compelled India to do away with all 
duties on British manufactures, and we 
now insisted on sending our cotton 
goods free of all duty to India. Then 
was it fair or right that we should show 
such want of consideration in this matter 
as to continue a duty of 6d. a-pound 
on all the tea which India sent to 
this country? The same thing applied 
to Ceylon, only, of course, in a smaller 
degree. The exports from Ceylon had 
now risen to 8,000,000 lbs. per annum, 
and the Oingalese charged us with dis- 
couraging their commerce as much as we 
could by imposing upon tea a duty of 6d. 
a-pound. He (Mr. Picton) contended 
financially th: t the continuance of the 
duty was ab: olutely inconsistent with 
all sound principles of taxation; it 
was bleeding industry just when it 
needed strength. A wealthy nation 
such as this ought not in a time of 
peace to tax industry for the necessaries 
of life. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian had referred the other day 
to a Return made to the House in 1885 
of the amount of realty and pene 
in this country which was subjected to 
taxation. The total amount at that 
time was £9,411,000,000 sterling, and 
it could not be doubted that at this time 
it had increased to £10,000,000,000 
sterling. Then the amount of taxation 
on that tremendous wealth was just 
one-fifth per cent. Of course, he was 
aware that other taxes had to be paid 
both by realty and realized personalty, 
but he did not think that the taxation 
imposed upon it was as much as the 
realized wealth of the country could 
bear. At any rate, he did not think 
that in a time of peace we were at all 
justified in imposing such burdens upon 
labour. He should probably be told, as 
an audience was told the other day by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that it would be a 
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very unsafe thing to remove from the 
labouring classes all responsibility from 
the finances of the country, or the cost of 
carrying on the Government. That, how- 
ever, was not a correct way of stating 
the case; the labouring classes must 
alweys pay a considerable sum towards 
the expenses of Government so long 1s 
they drank beer and smoked tobacco, and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the hon, 
Baronet the Member for Cockermouth, 
he (Mr. Picton) expected that they 
would continue to do so for a very con- 
siderable period yet. What he main- 
tained was that, apart from luxuries, 
the working classes should receive the 
necessaries of life without taxation. 
Then it might be asked—‘‘ What are 
you to do in a time of stress and 
danger?” Well, there was such a 
thing asa War Tax. In 1856 the Tea 
Duty was raised from ls. 6d. to Is. 9d. 
a-pound as a War Tax, and he did not 
think that anybody complained of it at 
the time. He was not going to enter 
into the question whether that war was 
justifiable ; but, at any rate, the people 
were very willing to pay in order to 
satiate the savage passions of the time, 
and, whenever in such a mood of the 
country war taxes were imposed, nobody 
grumbled at them. That had been the 
case hitherto, and would be the case in 
future, and if people chose to go to war 
let them pay the costof it. It would be 
placing a very good premium on peace 
to show the labouring classes that as 
long as peace was preserved labour 
would escape certain taxes. If they 
went to war, then let the imperious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer impose 
taxes on tea or anything else. He 
might be asked what substitute he 
would propose for the Tea Duty. That 
was not his business. It was the busi- 
ness of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
financial ability and sufficient ingenuity 
to devise some substitute for the Tea 
Duty if it were given up. He (Mr. 
Picton) would only name one which he 
was afraid had not been sufficiently 
thought of—that was retrenchment. He 
only wished that the people would com- 
pel the Government to retrench the ex- 
penditure of the country, or determine 
to refuse unreasonable taxes, so that 
the Government would be obliged to 
lessen the extravagant expenditure of 
the present day. If it could be shown 
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that retrenchment was impossible, he 
hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
bear with him if he ventured to suggest 
that the land did not bear its full quota 
of the expenses of Government—[ Cries 
of ‘Oh, oh!” ]—No; it certainly did 
not. When they remembered that land 
was the territory of the whole people, 
and the privileged possession of the bow. 
they must be aware that it did not 

ay its fair proportion. Of course, he 
An he should be out of Order in going 
into that matter, but he mentioned it as 
one means by which the burdens of the 
people might be reduced.. Whatever 
might be the consequence at the present 
moment, he was quite sure that the time 
would come when the duty on tea would 
have to be abolished, and when the 
tax-gatherer would have to keep his 
hand from .the pocket and breakfast 
table of the poor man, and from the tea- 
caddy of the poor widow. He begged 
to move the omission of Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘To leave out 
Clause 2.”—( Mr. Picton.) 


Question proposed, *‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of seconding the Motion. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that on the last occasion, when the 
motion for the renewal of the Tea Duty 
was before the Committee, he had en- 
tered an emphatic protest against the 
principle of a duty on a non-competing 
import, which had become almost a neces- 
sity to the great mass of the population, 
and an export of considerable import- 
ance to our only free market—British 
India. He had determined not to take 
further action in the matter in the pre- 
sent Session, and for this reason—that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had 
attempted so much in the present 
Budget for the reduction of both Im- 
perial and local taxation, and much more 
m'ght be confidently anticipated here- 
after. He ventured to hope that in the 
coming year the encouragement which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given to one 
branch of British industry — namely, 
the bottling trade, would be extended 
to other branches. He had been much 
edified by the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton), and 
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he ventured to congratulate the hon. 
Member most heartily on his conver- 
sion to one of the principal points 
of what was generally known as the 
Fair Trade programme. He could 
not help thinking that that was due to 
some extent to a meeting which was held 
at Leicester on the Ist of February, and 
which was addressed with great ability 
by the hon. Member for the Malden 
Division of Essex (Mr. OC. W. Gray). 
He maintained that any hon. Member 
who proposed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
should abolish the tax upon tea, coffee, 
and cocoa was absolutely bound to show 
from what source the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would obtain the revenue of 
£5,000,000 sterling a-year at present 
obtained from this source. The hon. 
Member had avoided that point by say- 
ing that it was the function of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but he had 
pointed out that the land might be still 
further taxed. Upon that point he 
joined issue himself emphatically with 
the hon. Member. He had no intention 
of following the hon. Member at any 
great length on that point, for he had 
risen merely to congratulate him on his 
conversion to the principle of Fair Trade. 
He had intonded, if an opportunity per- 
mitted, to have taken the sense of the 
Committee on the Tea Duties, but he 
thought the present opportunity was 
not favourable to such a course. The 
establishment of a free breakfast table 
which the hon. Member for Leicester 
now advocated had been frequently 
brought before the House, aud had been 
advocated upon many public platforms 
by hon. Members who sat on the Con- 
servative side of the House. The re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Lei- 
cester appeared to show that he was 
beginning to sympathize with the 
struggle which was being made in 
defence of the employment of labour 
at home, to prevent the further reduc- 
tion of wages by the one-sided system 
of Free Trade under whick we now 
laboured. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could, if 
he wished to do so, find ample resources 
from which to obtain the revenue now 
contributed by the Tea Duties. He 
(Mr. Vincent) trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would turn his attention 
in the coming year to the absolute 
necessity which lay upon the Govern- 
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ment of giving to British labour that 
fair play which labour enjoyed in ever 
other country, and that fair play whic 
it had secured for itself within the 
United Kingdom by trades unionism 
and legislation. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would, as he hoped, turn his at- 
tention to this matter, he would soon be 
able to find not only an equivalent for 
the £5,000,000 now derived from tea, 
coffee, and cocoa, but an ample surplus 
which might enable him to relieve the 
duties on tobacco and many of the excise 
licenses which now pressed heavily upon 
many trades. By so doing, the right 
hon. Gentleman would give a stimulus 
to industry in every part of the United 
Kingdom, and that, in the present state 
of commercial depression, was what the 
country really wanted. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he did not intend to 
detain the House at any length. He 
was not sure that he had very great 
sympathy with the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) in the proposal 
he had submitted to the House; but 
he desired to express sympathy with 
the general principle that some relief 
ought to be given to the taxation on 
labour as compared with the taxation 
upon property. The result of the changes 
now proposed was to make an adjust- 
ment of taxation with regard to dif- 
ferent kinds of property by transferring 
several millions of taxes on property to 
the local authorities. Consequently, when 
they came to look to Imperial taxation, 
they would find that a large proportion of 
the Imperial taxation which had hitherto 
been charged on property was cut away, 
and that it would be in future less by 
several millions than it had been. In 
addition, there was some remission of 
Income Tax which, although not en- 
tirely taxation upon property, would 
give considerable relief to property. The 
result was, so far as Imperial taxation 
was concerned, that while almost the 
whole of the excise and the Customs 
Duties and a large portion of the In- 
come Tax fall almost entirely as a tax 
on labour and industry, the Imperial 
taxes upon property would be compara- 
tively small. A large slice of the Death 
Duties were to be cut away from the 
Imperial taxation, and also a consider- 
able portion of the Licensing and other 
Duties. He therefore, quite agreed 
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to the present time the taxes on property 
compared with those upon labour and 
industry had been inadequate, the 
inadequacy would now be increased and 
exaggerated. He was, therefore, of 
opinion that some adjustment should be 
made such as his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Leicester had s . For 
his own part, he thought the first step 
towards an adjustment would be to 
abolish the taxes upon currants and 
raisins, so as to leave the poor man’s 
plum pudding free. He would suggest 
this matter to the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he wished to say a word with 
reference to the somewhat bold pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. Picton). He was quite in sym- 
pathy with the hon. Member as to the 
free breakfast table of the poor man, 
and he hoped the time would come when 
he would be able to get a cheaper break- 
fast than he got to-day, and when the 
duty upon tea would be reduced, He 
failed, however, to understand why the 
Tea Duties should be reduced and addi- 
tional taxation put upontheland. Until 
the hon. Member had some better ma- 
terial by which to fill up the financial 
void, which the reduction of the duty 
upon tea would cause, than increased 
contributions from the land, he should 
certainly be unable to support his pro- 
posal. At the same time, he hoped that 
as time went on, sucha duty as the pre- 
sent Tea Duty would, at any rate, be 
reduced; but the remedy should be a 
very different one from that of in- 
creasing the taxation upon land. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he wished to give a hearty support 
to the prirciples of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton). 
The proposal to establish a free break- 
fast table was not a new one; but his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Central Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
had long been heartily in accord with 
it. He thought hon. Members should 
bear in mind how large a share the 
working classes contributed to the Im- 
perial revenue. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goscher) told them that the in- 
crease upon the Excise Duties last year 
amounted to at least £300,000, and it 
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that increase came directly from the 
working classes, and only a compara- 
tively small share from the classes 
above. In addition to the sum they 
contributed upon the beer they con- 
suraed, the working classes consumed a 
large amount of spirits as well. These 
taxes were frequently in greater propor- 
tion to the cost of the article. So far as 
tobacco was concerned, it was now re- 
garded by the working classes as a 
necessity. An enormous portion of the 
linge taxation upon tea, spirits, beer, 
and tobacco, articles of consumption that 
were necessary to the working classes of 
England, came from the working classes 
themselves, and he thought that his hon. 
Friend had hit a right item when he 
attempted first to assail the Tea Duty. 
The reasons his hon. Friend had given 
for the omission of this clause were cer- 
tainly sufficiently weighty to demand the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
experience of the country in reference to 
the taxation of articles of trade showed 
that every reduction of duty had a ten- 
dency to increase the trade between the 
home country and other countries. It 
was stated that trade was languishing ; 
it was, therefore, necessary to give it a 
stimulus. The hon. Member for Cen- 
tral Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) said 
that the hon. Member for Leicester had 
gone one step in the direction of Fair 
Trade; but his hon. Friend had only 
followed the policy of the soundest free 
traders in that House. They had re- 
moved the duties from hundreds of 
articles of consumption, but it was not 
to be assumed that by those removals 
they had taken a single step in the 
direction of Fair Trade. Parliament 
had for many years set its face firmly 
against anything in the direction of so- 
called FairTrade. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, no doubt, ask how it was pro- 
posed to recoup him for the enormous 
sum of £5,000,000 which would be got 
rid of by the abolition of the Tea Duty. 
He did not think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be left altogether in 
the dark as to what was in the minds of 
the English people on this question. 
At this moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
was proposing to increase duties in a 
certain direction, mainly for the purpose 
of making a present to ihe payers 
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of Income Tax. If he might give a 
hint to the right hon. Gentleman he 
would advise him to leave the Income 
Tax as it stood, and, if necessary, to 
replace the 1d. which was taken off last 
year, in order that he might accom- 
plish the object the hon. Member for 
Leicester had in view. The Govern- 
ment had complete control over the 
Income Tax, and an important ma- 
chinery for its collection existed, and 
there was no reason why substantial 
use should not be made of it in order 
that taxation on the necessaries of life 
might be removed. The only excuse 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given for proposing a further reduction 
of the Income Tax was that he wished 
to see it exercised as a War Tax. Now, 
in his (Mr. Illingworth’s) opinion, it 
was equally essential, and far more so, 
to let taxation lie lightly on the workin 

classes, seeing that if ever a war aid 
come upon us they would be the prin- 
cipal sufferers both directly and indi- 
rectly. The working classes had not yet 
sufficiently appreciated what was due to 
them in regard to this question of Im- 
perial and local taxation. He main- 
tained that there could not be a more 
inviting policy than to remove items of 
taxation that pressed on the general 
working classes of the country. Tea was 
a necessary of life among the working 
classes, and it would be an act of equity 
and true wisdom to abolish, or, at any 
rate, reduce the excessively high tax 
now placed upon it. If the habits of the 
working classes, as well as the other 
classes, were to be improved, especially 
in regard to excessive drinking, he did 
not see what better opportunity could 
be afforded than by aie tea as cheap 
and as plentiful as possible. It had 
been suggested by the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell) that 
some possible harm might come from 
the excessive drinking of tea ; out if that 
were so the people would soon find it 
out for themselves. It was most unwise, 
he thought, to place excessive duties on 
articles that were necessary in order to 
secure the comfort of the working 
classes. It was absolutely essential, he 
thought, that all such burdens should 
be removed, especially when they re- 
membered the enormous disproportion 
between the taxation and the cost of the 
article. To abolish or reduce the Tea 
Duty would bring the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quite as much popularity as he could 
secure by reducing the Income Tax. It 
was true, however, that the payers of 
Income Tax were much more in touch 
with the right hon. Gentleman than the 
working classes, and were better able 
to make their feelings and views known. 
Unfortunately the working classes had 
not hitherto secured that attention to 
their reasonable demands and that 
alleviation of their burdens which other 
classes invariably did. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester suggested as an alter- 
native that there should be a further 
imposition of taxation upon the land. 
Now, he (Mr. Illingworth) was an owner 
of property himself, and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that he had no objection 
whatever to transfer a portion of the 
burdens on artieles of consumption from 
the shoulders of the working classes to 

roperty, and he was prepared to pay 
his share of the transfer. His view was, 
that so long as these duties remained 
they had a tendency to affect the value 
of property, and that if they were re- 
moved the owners of property would 
receive advantage by the impetus which 
would be given to trade. In the large 
community with which he was connected 
he knew very well that the reduction of 
taxation, instead of being detrimental 
to property, would be the very reverse. 
Larger sums would at once be spent 
in the improvement of property and in 
making the conditions of life more toler- 
able. The continuance of taxes upon 
necessaries of life was a most unwise 
policy, and he should like to see the day 
come when neither Customs nor Excise 
Duties would be levied as a source of 
taxation upon the country. No doubt, 
that would be an enormous change, 
even a revolution ; but he believed that 
in the end it would be the most economical 
as well as the most just system of taxa- 
tion. For these reasons he heartily 
supported the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. 

Tae CHANOELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I cannot complain 
for a moment of the tone in which this 
discussion has been conducted; but I 
wish to say, in reply to the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), that 
no pressure has been brought to bear 


by the payers of Income Tax upon the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, although 
they are, in fact, the most long suffering 
of all taxpayers. It ought always to be 
borne in mind, however, in reply to 
most of the arguments which come from 
the hon. Members opposite, in favour of 
the reduction of the Tea Duty and the 
augmentation of the Income Tax, that 
the Income Tax has been successfully 
raised for the purpose of meeting an 
emergency. Quite apart from any 
question of popularity, to which the 
hon. Member for West Bradford has 
referred, it seems to me only to be just 
that, if in times of emergency the In- 
come Tax has been raised, when the 
emergency is passed it should have a fair 
claim to be lowered. I quite admit that 
if the question were merely one of popu- 
larity it would be more popular to reduce 
the duty on tea, and would have ren- 
dered the Government more popular in 
the country than the reduction of the 
Income Tax. I, therefore, hope it will 
be conceived that the Government, in 
the proposal they have made, have con- 
sidered simply what was the best in the 
interests of the country, and that they 
have not been influenced by any of the 
considerations as to popularity which 
have been suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Bradford. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton), who 
initiated the discussion, and who spoke 
in a most temperate manner, alluded 
with regret that the consumption of tea 
had not shown as much increase as 
might be desired, although it has in- 
creased more in proportion than the 
population. The hon. Member has cor- 
rectly quoted a saying of my own on a 
former occasion—that the increase is 
fairly satisfactory, but not altogether 
satisfactory. I called attention to the 
fact that this was due, in some de- 
gree, to the supercession of China 
teas by Indian teas, and to the fact that 
Indian teas are much stronger. I am 
informed that one pound of Indian tea 
will go much further than a pound of 
China tea, and that a pound of Indian 
tea produces a larger number of cups of 
tea than a pound of Chinese tea would 
produce; and this has naturally had 
some effect in diminishing the quantity 
of tea used. The hon. Member also 
ealled attention to the consumption in 
the Colonies. I believe that tea is, to a 
much greater extent, an article of gene- 
ral beverage at all meals in many parts 
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of the Australian Colonies than in this 
country. Hon. Members must also re- 
member that wages generally are higher 
in Australia than here, and that the 
people are consequently able to consume 
a larger number of pounds of tea. Ido 
not wish for a single moment, in any 
remark I may make, to depreciate the 
importance of the ——— which has 
been made by the hon. Member. I 
think it is extremely desirable that we 
should kcep our eyes on the Tea Duty 
—if not on its total abolition, at all 
events upon its reduction. I should 
deprecate—and I hope that there I shall 
have the support of all those who have 
had any ree of finance—I should 
deprecate the cutting down of any of our 

resent sources of revenue. For instance, 
if I had a certain number of millions to 
spare, I would sooner reduce the Tea 
Duty and take off a portion of the 
Tobacco Duty, than to abolish the Tea 
Duty altogether, because, when you once 
abolish a duty, the whole of the ma- 
chinery for raising that duty on that 
article is gone. Therefore, I should 
prefer a reduction to a total abolition. 
If I have said that a preference ought 
to be given on this occasion to the payers 
of Income Tax, it was because the payers 
of Income Tax have been paying an ad- 
ditional burden for some time past. 
Perhaps it is convenient in this con- 
nection that I should allude to a sug- 
gestion which has been made by the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell). The hon. Member spoke as 
if there were a growing tendency to 
throw taxation on the working classes, 
and to relieve property at the expen 2 
of the working classes. The hon. Mem. 
ber for West Bradford spoke in the 
same direction in reference to beer and 
spirits ; but I will place figures before 
the Committee—not in a controvertial 
spirit, but in order that the facts may 
be known. The total taxes on con- 
sumable articles have fallen from about 
£43,300,000 in 1876-7 to £41,370,000 
in 1887-8, or a fall of nearly £2,000,000. 
The taxation per head on consumable 
articles has fallen from £1 6s. to 
£1 2s. 3d. I rejoice in that fact; but 
I do not put it forward in order to raise 
any question. At the same time, I would 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the fact that the taxation on property— 
I mean the Death Duties, stamps on 
transfers, House Tax, and Income Tax 
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—has increased from £17,400,000 to 
£29,500,000, showing an increase of 
£12,000,000, or 71 per cent. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Is that 
calculation made after allowing for the 
transfer of the Death Duties and other 
duties to local taxation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will come to that 
presently. AsI have pointed out, the 
taxation upon consumable articles has 
fallen from £29,500,000 to £17,500,000 
between the year 1876-7 and the year 
1877-8. That was after the reductions 
had been made on the Sugar Duties and 
other reductions. I am taking a time 
when the taxation on the workin 
classes became law and had decreas 
by £2,000,000, whereas the taxation on 
property had increased by £12,000,000. 
At the same time there has been an in- 
crease in rates which fall to a great 
extent on the owners of property, and 
therefore swell the increase in the aggre- 
gate charge borne by the wealthy classes. 

am glad to think that from that expen- 
diture on rates the working classes have 
derived a very considerable advantage ; 
for instance, in the matter of education 
the whole increase of taxation has gone 
to the advantage of the working classes. 
I have not used these arguments in 
order to lay down any proposition which 
would tend to prevent us from moving 
in the direction which has been indicated 
—namely, relieving the taxation of the 
working classes ; but what I have been 
answering is the allegation that we have 
been going so far in the wrong direction. 
So far we have only to a slight extent 
been relieving the wealthy classes from 
some of the additional burdens which 
have been imposed during the last few 
years. It may be asked—‘‘ How do we 
stand now?” I make a proposal this 
year to relieve the Income taxpayers of 
£1,500,000, a large proportion of which 
will go to the benefit of persons with 
small incomes, but a portion will go to 
relieve the wealthy classes on whom 
additional taxation has been imposed. 
On the other hand, we impose duties on 
wine, on foreign securities, and other 
transactions, amounting to more than 
£500,000, which will fall exclusively 
upon the wealthy classes. Therefore, I 
may fairly contend that we have not 
been drawn in the direction of relieving 
the well-to-do at the expense of tl. 
working classes, which would be entirely 
contrary to the financial principles we 
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profess. Looking at the large amount 
of additional burdens which has been 
placed upon the payers of Income Tax, 
we think that our proposals are just. I 
have used an argument to which I will ad- 
here—namely, that the Income Tax is a 
valuable reserve in times of emergency, 
and there, I think, I shall have the 
assent of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). The position of my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Bradford 
is a different one. He says—‘‘ Rely on 
the Income Tax in times of peace, and, 
then, if necessary, put taxation on con- 
sumable articles as a preparation for 
war.” There is this great difference 
between the two propositions—that In- 
come Tax can be put on at a moment’s 
notice; whereas, in the case of piling in 
additional duties on consumable articles, 
it is generally some time before you can 
reap the full effect of them. I think 
there is some force in that argument. 
The hon. Member for Leicester has re- 
ceived a compliment from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Central Sheffield 
(Mr. Howard Vincent), which I am 
afraid I must share, for the compliment 
also applies to me. I am not, however, 
able to accept it, because my hon. Friend 
has treated as an intentional act on my 
part that which was only incidental. 
There does not appear to be any agree- 
ment whatever between the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. Picton) and the 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield. 
There exists the greatest difference of 
opinion as to the manner in which the 

ap left by taking off taxes on consuma- 

le articles should be met. One hon. 
Member suggests that additional taxa- 
tion should be imposed on the land, and 
the hon. Member for Leicester himself 
suggested retrenchment. Now, the Go- 
vernment are only too anxious to econo- 
mize, but they find great difficulty in 
resisting the demands which are made 
for increased expenditure from very in- 
fluential quarters. Of course, a certain 
amount of expenditure is necessary in 
order to secure the efficient administra- 
tion of the affairs of the State; but the 
Government will resist as much as any 
hon. Member of this Committee any 
extravagance beyond that point. But 
I imagine that even the most san- 
guine person can hardly believe that 
it is possible by any retrenchment 
to fill up the gap which would be pro- 
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duced if the Amendment now before the 
House were adopted. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester quoted some statistics 
as to consumption. It would be im- 
possible, I fear, in taxing any article, to 
avoid some of the hardships which 
attention has been called to. The hon. 
Member used the argument, that—‘“ In 
proportion as the duty has fallen, so the 
price has fallen also, and therefore you 
ought to abolish the duty altogether.” 
Hard cases have been put where per- 
sons spen!l a portion of their trade 
earnings upon tea, but such cases occur 
under almost every duty. It appears to 
me that the consumer of tea has had a 
great advantage—an advantage in 
which we all rejoice—in finding his tea 
infinitely cheaper than it was formerly. 
If the consumer has to pay less for his 
tea he is not entitled to look upon it as 
a grievance that the duty has remained 
the same as before. He is certainly 
brought nearer to the cheap breakfast 
table which is desired. In fact, I 
showed last year, and I am able to show 
again, that with the duty at 6d. the 
working man can buy his tea cheaper 
than he could have done a few years 

o, even if the duty had been removed 

together. The value of the article was 
then so great that it would more than 
compensate for the whole of the Duty. 
One hon. Member has informed the 
Committee that tea can be bought for 43d. 
and even 3}d. a-pound, but I am afraid 
that a very few poor persons have the 
benefit of that extra cheapness. I know 
that in country districts the prices are 
proportionately very much higher than 
that, and I am afraid that a great 
portion of the cheapness in the whole- 
sale price of tea goes into the pockets 
of the middle man, and does not reach 
the extreme poor. Having now an- 
swered the points which have been 
brought before the Committee by hon. 
Members who have taken part in the 
discussion, I may add that it will be 
satisfactory to me if it should happen 
that, during my tenure of the Office I 
now hold, I can make a reduction in 
the taxes upon consumable articles. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
Of course, it is impossible that a Com- 
mittee can refuse the Tea Duty to the 
Government without undertaking to re- 
place it by some substitute. At the 
same time, I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) is 
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uite entitled to emphasize the subject. 
We all feel that it is an unfortunate 
thing that there should be in the 
Budget a proposal of which the relief 
s almost exclusively to the propertied 
classes—[ Cries of ‘No, no!”] Hon. 
Members say “No, no;” but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) has pointed 
out why itis inevitable. Has he denied 
the fact? Nobody denies it, and the 
right hon. Gentleman has given a 
reason of more or less cogency why it 
ought to be the case, and why there 
ought to be some relief. Unquestion- 
ably it is a circumstance in which this 
Budget is distinguished from former 
Budgets, where considerable surpluses 
have existed, and large reliefs of taxa- 
tion have been made. As a rule such 
reliefs have been given in common to 
all classes of the community. The 
ractice of my right hon. Friend the 
fember for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) was as far as possible to 
afford equal relief between the two 
classes ; while relief was given on the 
one hand to the propertied class con- 
sideration was also given to the claims 
of the consuming class. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has referred to the increase of con- 
tribution of what may be called the 
wealthier classes of late years, and the 
diminution of the contribution on the 
part of the consuming classes; but 
it must be remembered what is the 
point from which we started. Some 
years ago the injustice between the 
contribution of the two classes was 
monstrous. The contribution of the 
wealthy classes was infinitely below 
what it ought to have been, while that 
of the consuming classes was much 
higher than was justifiable. No doubt, 
something has been done to redress that 
— and inequality. There is now 
a larger contribution made on the part of 
the classes who possess property, but no 
great reduction has been made in the 
contribution of the consuming classes. 
Some few years ago I called attention 
to a large reduction in alcoholic revenue. 
The people of this country had en- 
deavoured to recoup themselves for the 
additional taxation imposed by con- 
suming less spirits and increasing the 
consumption of beer as well as tobacco 
and tea. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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controvert the view of the hon. Member 
for Leicester. He admits that the Tea 
Duty forms a proper subject of reduc- 
tion, and I cannot admit that there is 
any force in his objection to removing 
the tax, because there may be some 
difficulty in reimposing it. If I might 
quote an authority, I would quote him- 
self, because he is removing the tax 
upon hawkers without any thought of 
a difficulty in resuming it, if necessary, 
I believe that no greater social ad- 
vantage has ever been conferred upon 
the community than the arrangements 
of the Tea Duties by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian. 
I should be glad to see t’:at work com- 
pleted. I only rose to say that I entirely 
sympathize with the principle men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for ) PRs nas 
We cannot, of course, vote for the refusal 
or the reduction of this Duty without 
making other arrangements; but I think 
that it is necessary, all the same, to enter 
our protest against the principle of the 
Budget, in which reduction of taxation 
appears not to be divided in the propor- 
tions adhered to by former financial 
arrangements. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope I may be 
allowed to say one word. I waited 
until the right hon. Gentleman had com- 
pleted his remarks, in order to point out 
that there is nothing unusual in the 
course which we have taken. Relief is 
given not only to the Income Tax payers, 
but to the ratepayers who may be con- 
sidered to be a general and wide class of 
the community. If we have given relief 
mainly to the Income Tax payers, it is 
because of late years the old principle 
has not been followed of relieving the 
Income Tax from burdens imposed upon 
it in the time of emergency when we 
have a surplus in ordinary times. The 
Income Tax payer alone has been hit by 
the late increase of duty, and the reason 
of the expenditure we have now made 
is that we find ourselves in the extra- 
ordinary position of having to deal with 
the whole of local finance. Hon. Mem- 
bers will recollect that last year I 
afforded substantial relief to working 
classes. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I wish to know what 
becomes of the tea which comes to Eng- 
land in a broken state, and is not allowed 
to be sold because it is considered unfit 
for consumption? I am informed it is 
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sent to Germany, where a large busi- 
ness is carried on in making cafféine out 
of broken tea after it has been sprinkled 
with petroleum? I believe that the 
manufacturers of this country could 
make a great deal of money if this 
broken tea could be obtained without 
paying the 6d. duty. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has called atten- 
tion to the fact that of recent years in 
times of emergency it has been the 
Income Tax that has been increased, 
and not the other taxes. Now, in 1885, 
the proposal of the Government was not 
only that the Income Tax should be 
increased, but that there should also 
be an increase in the duty on articles of 
consumption. That proposal, however, 
was rejected by the Party who now 
sit opposite. It must, therefore, not be 
charged upon us that when the occasion 
arose we proposed to add largely to the 
Income Tax without making any addi- 
tion to the duties on articles of consump- 
tion. I do not blame the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for what occurred then, for he 
was among our supporters in 1885, 
and approved the Budget which was 
then brought in. My right hon. Friend 
will remember that the arguments used 
for and against that Budget were ex- 
actly the same arguments which have 
been used now—that it is not proper 
to add solely to one kind of burden, 
but to treat direct and indirect taxation 
as two sisters alike. Unfortunately, 
althought I had then the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I did not succeed in 
obtaining the support of those hon. 
Members who act and vote with him 
now. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am afraid I can- 
not answer the technical question which 
has been put to me by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Uxbridge Division 
of Middlesex (Mr. Dixon-Hartland). All 
I understand is that some business is 
carried on in Germany of a complicated 
character which permits the use of bad 
tea. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND: Itis not 
a complicated business, and if the bad 
tea were left here a large trade would 
spring up. It is impossible, however, to 
establish that trade owing to the imposi- 
tion of a duty of 6d. a-pound. The tea 
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is sent abroad and sprinkled with petro. 
leum before the caffeine is extracted. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not think the 
tea of that nature would be very attrac- 
tive to tea drinkers of this country, 
With regard to the observations of my 
right hon. Friend opposite, I would re. 
mind him that the only way in which it 
is possible for him or his Friends to pro- 
pose a tax on consumable articles is to 
themselves in alliance with the 

emperance Party, and to propose an 
increase of the Beer Duty. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) said, that under the last 
Budget the working classes had contri- 
buted £40,060,000 out of £76,000,000 
of the total taxation. He considered 
that proportion altogether too heavy 
upon the working classes of the country, 
and he was glad to hear that they might 
look sewest to some relief ia respect to 
the Tea Duty next year. He drew the 
attention of the Committee to an article 
which appeared in Zhe Westminster Re- 
view a short time ago, and which showed 
that the working classes paid 4 per cent, 
the lower middle classes paid 3 per cent, 
the owners of shops and warehouses and 
that class of the community, from 2) to 
10 per cent, and the very wealthy classes 
as low as 4 per cent, and rarely as 
much as 2 per cent, of the taxation 
of the country. That showed that the 
contribution of the working classes 
was out of all proportion, and he 
contended that, if taxation was to be 
imposed according to their means, the 
working classes must have some relief. 
He thought that the tax on Chinese tea 
was a most unjust one. Even at the 
risk of repeating what he had said a 
week ago in that House, he would point 
out that the tax, which amounted to 60 
per cent on the export from China, was 
one which ought not to continue. It 
was only because China was a weak 
country that that system was in opera- 
tion; it was a system which the Go- 
vernment dare not carry out with re- 
gard to any Continental Power or any 

ower that was strong. The effect of 
it acted prejudically on our own trade, 
and the reduction of the Tea Duty would, 
to a certain extent, benefit ourselves by 
increasing the purchasing power of 
China for our manufactures. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he had hoped that even 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
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not prepared to accept to its full extent 
the ys ead of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton), he would have 
gone some distance to meet it, and made 
some suggestion, perhaps, that the hon. 
Member should have modified the form 
in which his Amendment stood on the 
Paper. The right hon. Gentleman had 
done something to meet the require- 
ments of agriculture in the present 
Budget; he had also given a reduction 
of the Income Tax; but he had not taken 
a single step in the direction of lighten- 
ing the burden which fell so heavily 
upon the working classes of the country. 
The only consolation they had received 
from the right hon, Gentleman was that 
tea was an article on which he admitted 
that he ought to keep his eye. He (Mr. 
Fenwick) would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman how long he intended to keep 
his eye upon it before he reduced the 
duty? Surely, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must admit that 1d. in the Income 
Tax could be more easily paid by a man 
whose income was over £150 a-year, 
than 6d. a-pound duty could be paid on 
a staple article by the labouring classes 
of the country, whose wages did not 
average more than £50 or £60 per 
annum, and yet the latter class were 
those who bore the largest portion of 
the burden of taxation. However, 
although the right lon. Gentleman had 
not seen his way to aceept even in a 
modified form the Amendment before 
the Committee, he was glad to hear that 
he could not accept the suggestion made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent), 
whose courage on questions of this kind 
they always admired, even when they 
failed to discover the wisdom of his 
proposals. The hon. Gentleman would 
increase the comfort of the work- 
ing classes by limiting the number of 
their comforts. He (Mr. Fenwick) 
ee out that, heavy as the burden 

ad been upon the Income Tax payers, 
they would have shared and been con- 
siderable gainers by the reduction of the 
duty on tea. He could have wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman had given 
them a more definite promise that they 
would in future see a reduction of duty 
upon the article in question, Under 


the circumstances, he certainly had no 
hesitation in supporting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton). 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) had proposed to reduce the duty 
on tea, and to put it to a certain extent 
on land. During the time he (Major 
Rasch) had sat in the House of Com- 
mons he had never heard a more extra- 
ordinary suggestion. They were accus- 
tomed to abnormal statements with 
reference to agriculture from Gentlemen 
sitting on the opposite side of the House, 
and they had been informed by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) that, if they only knew it, 
land had gone up in value during the 
last 40 years, and that they ought 
to be paying £40,000,000 instead of 
£2,000,000 taxation. The argument of 
the hon. Member for Leicester being 
based on those lines, he (Major Rasch) 
as an agricultural Member, representing 
in that House not so much the squires 
as the agricultural labourers, should 
certainly vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) : I wish to explain 
to my hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) that, although I 
agree with the views he has expressed, 
it will be impossible for me to accompany 
him into the Lobby in support of his 
Amendment. The question before us 
is purely a question of providing for the 
necessities of the Government, and I 
cannot think that it would be useful or 
desirable to take a Division on the ques- 
tion before the Committee for that reason. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer brings 
forward these Resolutions uot with the 
view of having changes made, but to 
maintain the Prerogative of the House. 
I have never given a vote which would 
reduce the income of the country below 
its expenditure, and I never will. I do 
not think my hon. Friend will do well 
to press his Amendment. I feel con- 
fident that there are a great number of 
hon. Members believing in the sound- 
ness of the principles underlying the 
Amendment, who would gladly join my 
hon. Friend in a Division, but who are 
unable to do so because it is absolutely 
necessary to find the means required by 
the Government. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W. ) 
said, that if the Committee determined 
to modify the Tea Duty, the gap in the 
Revenue which it would cause might be 
filled up by arresting reduction of the 
Income Tax. For his part, he did not 
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hold the principle of direct taxation to 
be altogether sound. There had been 
two Budgets in which reduction of In- 
come Tax had been made, but there had 
been no reduction of taxation on the 
working classes, and he thought hon. 
Members who represented them were 
entitled to raise their voice against the 
present opportunity for sane, the 
taxation of the working classes being 
lost. He would certainly prefer that a 
reduction should be made now rather 
than rely upon the glorious promises 
held out for the future. For his part, 
he had a very ‘strong objection to the 
principle laid down by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—namely, that the In- 
come Tax was an engine of taxation to 
be reserved for indefinite application in 
the future. 

Mr. PICTON said, that while it went 
sorely against the grain with him to re- 
sist any suggestion from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Liberal 
Party, yet he felt so deeply the impor- 
tance of his Amendment that he was 
unable to give way. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew very well how it had 
come to pass that he (Mr. Picton) had 
been obliged to bring forward this 
question at the present stage of the Bill. 
He would have no other opportunity of 
making the proposal, and he felt that it 
would not be right to allow the Session 
to go by without ascertaining how many 
Members of the House were in favour 
of the Tea Duties and bow many were 
opposed to them. With regard to the 
deficiency which might be created in the 
Budget by the adoption of his Amend- 
ment, he felt convinced that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be able to replace it 
in other ways, even, if it were necessary, 
to reimpose the amount by which the 
Income Tax was proposed to be reduced, 
inasmuch as those who paid the Income 
Tax would feel that they effected an 
equivalent saving in the cost of their tea. 

Mr. W. E. GDADSTONE: I under- 
stand the Motion before us is a Motion 
for the omission of the clause—that is 
to say, for the removal of the whole of 
the Tea Duty, and that there would be 
no means for us to fill up the chasm 
thereby made. If the hon. Gentleman 
were to raise the question as between 
reduction of Income Tax and the re- 
duction of the duty on tea—if the ques- 
tion were to lower the duty on tea from 
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6d. to 4d. a-pound, my objection would 
be removed, and I should assert that the 
Tea Duty was entitled to preference 
over the Income Tax. 

Mr. GOSOHEN : I should wish to 
add this to my argument. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) speaks of 
the injustice of the Tea Duties, I wish 
to know whether that view could have 
been anticipated as the general view of 
those who have been responsible for the 
finances of the country for so long a 
period? I am now called upon to reduce 
the Tea Duties, rather than reduce to 
6d. the Income Tax, which was raised 
two years ago to 8d. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
once proposed to abolish the Income 
Tax altogether [Mr. W. E. Grapstone: 
In 1874.|. But during the whole of the 
period in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man held Office, he did not touch the 
Tea Duties in the slightest degree. Why 
we should be called upon to make this 
alteration, I, for my part, cannot under- 
stand. I submit, with all respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he is meting out 
somewhat hard measure to the Govern- 
ment on this question. He has never 
proposed a reduction of the Tea Duty 
during the whole of his career; while 
the Income Tax has remained. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg to 
say that I reduced the Tea Duty to 6d. 
If I did not abolish it altogether, it was 
because I had not a surplus to enable 
me to do so; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man has a surplus, and the question is 
how it is to be disposed of. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman had to raise the Income Tax 
in order to lower the Tea Duty, and but 
for that the disparity would not have 
been so great as it was with the Income 
Tax at 7d. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he was 
anxious to adopt the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, if possible. He would ask 
if it was competent to him to withéraw 
his Amendment and afterwards substi- 
tute another to reduce the Tea Duty to 
4d.? If so, he would ask permission to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Clause having 
been proposed from the Chair, it cannot 
be withdrawn; and it is therefore not 
competent to the hon. Member to do 
what he has proposed, 
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Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Can my hon. 
Friend move a reduction now ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No, Sir. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 259 ; 
Noes 98: Majority 161.—(Div. List, 
No. 80.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Additional import duties on 
wines in bottles). 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): As the reason which in- 
duced me to vote for the Governmént 
on the last Division does not exist in 
the present case, my hands are so 
far free, and I wish to make upon 
this clause one preliminary remark, 
which is, that I think that as far as we 
have gone we have kept any discussion 
upon the proposals of the Budget entirely 
apart from questions of Party politics, 
and I shall say nothing or do nothing 
on the present occasion which can give 
a character to this portion of the discus- 
sion different from that which has pre- 
eeded it. Ido not intend in this discus- 
sion to take the first place, because I am 
in a particular position with regard to 
the Pibveral Party, but on the ground 
that I have been much more than any 
man in the House connected with Wine 
Duty legislation, and not only that, but 
with the whole of the French Treaty 
arrangements, which, I fear, are brought 
into prejudice and into danger by the 
proposal now made. I will look at this 
simply as a proposal of trade, and I re- 
mind the House that before 1860 there 
was no such thing as any pure or even 
any tolerable wine to be got in this 
country from one end of it to another at 
a cheap or moderate rate. A revolution 
was then made in the wine trade, and 
that revolution was so conducted as not 
to introduce into this important question 
anything of a protective element; but it 
was so framed as to allow the transac- 
tions of trade to follow as far as might 
be their natural course. ‘The duties 
upon such wine as is the subject of the 
present proposal were reduced in almost 

1 cases from 5a. 10d. a-gallon to Is. 
a-gallon. That 1s. it is now proposed, in 
the case of bottled wine, to be raised to 
3s, 6d. Now I have great fear, in the 
first place, that this will prove to be a 
prohibitive rate as regards lower quali- 
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ties of wine. In the speech of my right 
hon. Friend this question was handled 
as if the tax about to be laid would 
be upon champagne alone. I have no 
doubt that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if he could, would have put some 
such limitation, so as to prevent the tax 
falling upon low qualities of wine; but 
I am convinced that I speak the truth 
when I say that by far the larger pro- 
portion of gallons of wine which will be 
struck with this tax are of wines of low 
quality, and I am afraid on that account 
that it will tend to reintroduce the prac- 
tice of adulteration. On that ground I 
object to the proposal; but I object still 
more strongly, considered as a mere 
trade proposal, on the ground of the 
protective element which it contains, 
Bottled wine of all descriptions, though 
large quantities of it are sold under 20s. 
a-dozen, and much of it at 15¢., and 
even if not as low as 12s., will be liable 
to pay a tax of 5s. a-dozen or 2s. 6d. a- 
gallon. No doubt, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wil] say there will not be a 
corresponding increase in price ; because 
wines brought in wood will be bottled in 
this country. But I think he is now 
proposing—at any rate, he has pointed 
out to us—that one effect of this will be 
to enable the trader in this country to 
charge a fictitious or fancy price for 
bottling. Ido not know what the limit 
of that fictitious price will be within the 
5s. a-dozen. It appears to me that it 
may be somewhat lower than the cost of 
wine imported from abroad in bottles; 
probably about 4s. a-dozen will be the 
addition which the trader will be able 
to place on wines of lower quality. But 
all that, from a purely economical point 
of view, appears to me to be highly in- 
expedient, and so inexpedient that even 
were it upon that ground alone it would 
be most unwise to attempt such an ope- 
ration for the sake of the small sum of 
£125,000 a-year I may be told that 
there was a duty upon bottled wines in 
the early days after 1860. No doubt, 
at one period there was; but the truth 
is that after 1860, and with reference to 
the then undeveloped circumstances of 
the trade, the wines imported in bottle 
were all of them high-priced wines. 
There was no such thing as low-priced 
wines imported in bottles into this coun- 
try; and if that had been the present 
state of the trade, no doubt a great deal 


| might be said in favour of the duty now 
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proposed. But, Sir, I regard the im- 
portance of the matter we have before 
us as rather beyond the scope of the 
observations I have been making. There 
is much, I believe, which may be said 
on the subject of Colonial wines. I am 
told that this proposal of the Govern- 
ment will be a heavy blow to the pro- 
duction of wine in Australia, and that 
it is of the utmost consequence with 
reference tothat trade. Ido not believe 
that at this moment it is a very large 
trade; I think it is probable that the 
high value of labour in Australia may 
for some time prevent any great ge? 
ment of that trade, but there is no doubt 
of this—that extremely fine wine can be 
grown and has been grown in Australia, 
and if that trade should be checked in 
its development by the incidence of this 
duty, it is certainly a misfortune, and 
upon that ground, the broad balance of 
expediency and policy appears to me to 
be decidedly against the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But the real 
question which opens to us a dark and 
formidable prospect, if we are to go for- 
ward in this rash attempt to obtain 
£125,000, is as to its effect upon our 
commercial relations with other coun- 
tries. It will be borne in mind that 
before 1860, the commerce with France 
was high as to price and trivial in 
amount. But the augmentation of that 
commerce has been enormous. It has 
been augmented ten-fold, and that in- 
crease represented by figures is as 3,000 
to 30,000 French tons. It is not only 
that a serious blow will be struck at an 
important trade, and a considerable 
alteration brought about in that trade; 
the really important question here to be 
considered is the bearing of the pro- 
posal upon the Free Trade policy of. the 
country. Now, before the Treaty of 
1860 there was hardly a Free Trade 
Party in France; there were individuals 
in France who were sound economists, 
and who were therefore Free Traders, 
but the ideas and doctrines of Free 
Trade had not taken an effective hold 
upon the French public, or upon any 
considerable or influential portion of 
the French public. When the Treaty 
was brought into operation it increased, 
I may say something like six-fold, the 
commerce between this country and 
France, and it led to the adoption of 
partial measures of Free Trade in other 
countries, even notwithstanding the 
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reaction in favour of Protection which 
has more recently taken place. I be- 
lieve that in consequence of the Treaty, 
and in consequence of that legislation, 
and of that alone, most of the tariffs of 
European countries are at this moment 
in a state considerably more favourable 
to us than they were before 1860. The 
progress we then made with France 
was the spring and centre of the whole 
of that movement. What was its subse- 
quent history? That Treaty had not 
only the effect of extending our trade, 
which, I think, now stands at something 
like £20,000,000 a-year of exports, and 
£32,000,000 a-year imports; but it did 
much to develop the Free Trade senti- 
ment, or, as I should say, to enlighten 
the public mind of France. Free Trade 
became a powerful and important con- 
viction in the minds of a large portion 
of the French peo le; and I think I 
may now, at this distance of time, re- 
mind the Committee of a circumstance 
which I do not think was of a confiden- 
tial nature, but which I believe has never 
been brought before Parliament. It is 
well known that, when that most distin- 
guished statesman, M. Thiers, came 
forward to a most prominent position 
in France, in the last years of his life, 
when unquestionably he rendered to 
his country illustrious services, notwith- 
standing that he was a resolute and 
extreme Protectionist, he endeavoured 
to turn to account the high position 
which he held in relation to this country. 
M. Thiers endeavoured to induce the 
English Government, of which I was 
the head, to consent to large modifica- 
tions of the Treaty of 1860, in a Pro- 
tective sense. -He said to us—‘* What 
I am offering you is really for the 
benefit of Free Trade, for if you do not 
accept it, so strong is the Protectionist 
Party in this country, that your Treaty 
will disappear altogether, and enact- 
ments far stronger than I am asking for 
may and will be passed in Franceagainst 
you.” Sir, we steadily resisted those 
proposals of M. Thiers; we would not 
consent to reinstate the French Treaty 
on a comparatively protective basis; we 
chose rather to trust to the sentiment of 
the French public and the convictions 
which had grown up in favour of Free 
Trade ; st the result was that we 
ceased to negotiate with M. Thiers; the 
matter was negotiated with the French 
nation, and the French nation has 
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allowed us from that day to this practi- 
cally to enjoy ‘‘the Most Favoured 
Nation ’”’ Clause, and with that the ar- 
rangement which was in substance the 
arrangement of the Treaty of 1860. 
Those communications took place in 
1871 and 1872, and they formed a most 
important chapter in the commercial 
history of this country. How does the 
matter stand now? Since that time 
unquestionably protective ideas have 
progressed in France as they have pro- 
gressed in this country. They have 
made progress to my astonishment— 
such is the fatal habit which the human 
race, unfortunately, has to relapse into 
barbarism even after they have basked 
in the sunshine of civilization. Let me, 
however, point out that we have a good 
deal more light here still than there is 
in France—that ig to say, I recognize 
with regret that the Protective Party in 
France are in such a position that it 
requires very littie to give it the upper 
hand. I was in Paris at the a of 
December, and had the power of com- 
munication with high authorities on 
this subject ; and from one in particular, 
whe summed up in himself the pure 
Free Trade principle in France, I 
learned with dismay, though not with 
surprise, that the Protectionist Party 
there was as nearly as possible be- 
coming triumphant. I learned that the 
best chance, and almost the only chance, 
of maintaining the substance of the sys- 
tem established in 1860 was the suc- 
cessful issue of the negotiations which 
were pending between France and Italy. 
Those negotiations have continued, and 
I am sorry to say they have come to no 
favourable issue. I do not know that 
they are hopeless, but unquestionably 
no progress has been made, and since 
last December ground has been lost. 
Now, my apprehension is that a retro- 
grade step taken by this country will 
have a fatal effect upon the fiscal delibe- 
rations and policy of France. I have 
not the smallest doubt that this proposal 
has been hailed with joy by the Pro- 
tectionist Party in France, and that it 
has struck terror and dismay into the 
minds of the Free Traders of the 
country. The wines which we import 
in bottles constitute a very large portion 
of the total import of wine from France 


—not a moiety, but not very far short 
of it, for they represented 135,000 
hectolitres as against 205,000 hecto- 
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litres, or about two-fifths of the whole 
quantity. But I do not stand upon this 
or that effect upon a particular trade. 
It is the effect upon the public mind of 
France and the public policy of France 
that I regard with apprehension. I 
have no disposition to take a hostile 
course individually, or in any other way 
with regard to these proposals; but the 
prospect is so dark and so dangerous, 
and the perils we are going to incur are 
so enormously out of proportion to the 
frivolous and insignificant amount to be 
obtained from this tax, that if I did not 
raise my voice in protestation against 
its imposition, I should feel that I had 
failed in a great, an obvious, and an 
imperative duty. It is quite unne- 
cessary to detain the House at an 

length. I have said, I think, enoug 

to open to the House the nature 
of the apprehensions with which my 
mind is filed. They have been con- 
firmed by what has come from the Trea- 
sury Bench to-night. We have been 
told already that the French Government 
has made a representation to the British 
Government on the subject. What is 
the meaning of that representation? I 
gather from the statement of the Under 
Secretary of State that it was couched in 
terms studiously courteous and re- 
spectful, as I am quite certain that every 
representation of the Government of 
France would be, but it is a step of inter- 
national comity and duty, and manifestly 
intended to lay the ground for future 
action, and that future action, if deter- 
mined by the spirit existing in France, 
and foreign in no way to that which pre- 
vails in a certain section in this country 
—though not in the majority—will be 
action distinctly tending to retrogression ; 
and, as the example of that country is 
of enormous consequence to the other 
countries of the Continent, I fear it will 
be the beginning of an unsound and 
regrettable course in the general com- 
mercial relations of Europe. I should 
be glad if the Government can remove 
these apprehensions of mine; but I 
doubt very much whether my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be able to use the language which 
I should like to hear from him, I should 
be glad to see him get up, and say— 
‘‘ My information is better than yours. 
I know more of what is going on in 
France than you know; I have better 
means of knowing. I tell you that your 
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alarms are idle, and that there will be 
no retaliatory legislation in France, and 
that the commercial relations with France 
are not in a state of insecurity at the 
moment.” I believe that such is the re- 
lation between France and this country, 
that, notwithstanding the protective 
tendency which prevails, that national 
amity would continue on our side, and 
preserve for us the present state of 
things for a long and, possibly, an in- 
definite period; but that the one thing 
wanted to make the Protectionist Party, 
now strong in France, becomes irresis- 
tible, was an act of England, who was a 
party to the arrangement of 1860, which 
constituted the first provocation to enter 
upon a different course. I have spoken 
of the insignificance of this sum of 
£125,000—it is a contemptible sum 
when it is put in contrast for one moment 
with the enormous considerations to 
which it leads. In the first place, I re- 
gard this as a retroactive step which is 
sure to leave an impress on our com- 
mercial policy ; and, in the second place, 
I must say that nothing has done more 
to place the relations of England and 
France on a sound basis than the Treaty 
of 1860. The sentiments which prevail 
now between England and France are 
totally different From those which pre- 
vailed 40 or 50 years ago. They are the 
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merits, it appears to me I could not, 
without a violation of solemn duty, have 
refrained from the course I have taken. 
What did you do in relation to Spain ? 
The question of the Spanish Market in 
comparison with that of France is 
trumpery; the iufluence of Spain, out- 
side of Spain, upon the legislation of 
Europe generally is almost ne ; the feel- 
ing of Spain had always been friendly 
—I mean apart from trade; I am not 
aware anything was to be done in respect 
of those feelings; but, notwithstanding 
that the Spanish Market was very 
limited, you consented to give, in order 
to obtain the privilege of the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause, and, I believe, 
nothing else but that—not all the favour- 
able terms we obtained in the French 
Treaty—but in order to get admitted on 
the same terms as other nations into a 
highly restrictive and very limited 
market we sacrificed £160,000 a-year. 
That was done by the Government with 
which I was connected. I am not going 
to take any great credit ‘o that Govern- 
ment for what it did, for I must say that, 
according to my recollection, it only acted 
in conformity with a strong public opi- 
nion in this country. Is it possible to 
conceive a more gross national incon- 
sistency than first of all to give away 
£160,000 a-year, in order to obtain a 





sentiments of thorough and cordial | limited access to a limited market, regu- 
friendship, and reciprocal attachment, lated by highly protective principles, 
and the growth of these sentiments I do| and then, when you have got with 
not scruple to say is mainly due to the France this comparatively open state of 
innumerable relations of private and | trade and the enormous extension with 
personal intercourse, and of the inter- | it of commercial relations and great and 
change of beneficial offices through the | weighty moral and political consequences 
operation of commerce in consequence of connected with it, to hazard, if not to 
the legislation of 1860. It is not only | sacrifice, all this for the sake of £125,000 





oe the ground of the commercial dis-' a-year? Now, this is not a Party ques- 
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vantage and mischief connected with 
this unfortunate proposal ; it is not even 
only upon grounds conuected with the 
retroactive character that it is likely to 
import into our future transactions ; but 
it is also, if possible, still more upon the 
higher ground that Free Trade between 
the two countries has made friendship | 
and affection between the two countries, 
that I can be no party to any step which 
tends to cool the friendship between the 
two nations, or relax the bonds which 
bind them together. Although I make 
no accusation against Her Majesty’s 
Government, but simply have endea- | 
voured to diseuss this question on its 
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| tion—at least, I hope it is not. I know 
| perfectly well, if it was a Party ques- 
‘tion, what would happen ; nothing said 
by me—it does not signify what—would 
be of any avail. I know that in the 
opinion of some Gentlemen I cannot 
speak language of good sense in con- 
nection with Party. Now, I have made 
no reproach or insinuation of any sort 


against the Government; I do not be- 


lieve that they have protective inten- 
tions; I do not believe that they are 


‘ insensible—they cannot be insensible— 


to the enormous importance of our com- 
mercial relations with France, and of the 
moral consequences depending upon 
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them. I believe my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) has been driven into this 
proposal simply in his anxiety to find a 
means of keeping together a number of 
little taxes, representing, as it were, 
separate pebbles, which, piled together, 
will make a cairn sufficient in their ecol- 
lective import to satisfy his needs. I 
can find no fault with the Government 
on the subject. I entreat them to con- 
sider this protest on its merits; I entreat 
them to forget ; I entreat Members who 
sit behind them, and to whom I appeal 
quite as much as to them—I entreat 
them to forget that I am in a political 
position in this country. I should not 
have found it necessary to open my 
mouth—I would gladly have left the 
argument upon this question to other 
persons—were it not for the fact that 
there is no man alive who knows what 
I know about the history of 1860, and 
about the enormous consequences, both 
moral and political as well as economical, 
which followed upon the adoption of the 
legislation of that year. You are now 
in a most critical position ; the conflicting 
interests are trembling in the scale; the 
parties have been engaged in a hard- 
fought struggle, carried on thus far upon 
such terms, that Protection, strong as it 
is, has not been able to obtain a prac- 
tical triumph against Free Trade ; but it 
is holding its own, and possibly doing 
more, and just at this moment you are 
going to put into the mouth of every 
Protectionist in France the very plea 
and argument which will serve his pur- 
pose and most discomfit his antagonists. 
It is possible that such things shall be 
done for no vital interest of this country, 
under no pressing necessity of this 
country, but for a sum with which you 
can easily part without inconvenience, 
and which is a sum in itself, whatever 
the circumstances of our finances may 
be, totally insignificant with reference 
alike to your responsibilities and to your 
power. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : My right hon. Friend 
has said we are putting into the mouth 
of every Protectionist in France an 
argument with which to discomfit his 
antagonists ; but it is not I who have 
put this argument into his mouth. I 
should deny, and I do deny, the protec- 
tive character of the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Goyernment. My right hon. 
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Friend was perfectly correct in saying 
that he did not believe the proposal was 
devised in a protective sense; it is not 
a protective proposal, and I deeply regret 
that my right hon. Friend, with his 
great authority, should have used argu- 
ments which, I believe, I was going to 
say, are erroneous arguments, but, I will 
say, are certainly most exaggerated 
arguments, and which will have this 
effect—that from this day forth the 
French will be able to say this pro- 
posal has the character which is ascribed 
to it by the right hon. Gentleman, but 
which, I believe, it does not possess. I 
believe that there is a considerable 
responsibility in making this proposal, 
and that responsibility I admit at once, 
has been inereased, and the difficulties 
of the situation have been enormously 
increased by the speech which my right 
hon. Friend has delivered. If he tells 
the French that that which we can prove 
is not Prutection is Protection, if he puts 
this argument into their mouths, [ admit 
there is some danger of it being believed 
to a much greater extent than it other- 
wise would. I had come down to the 
House hoping to prove to the French 
how exaggerated have been their fears. 
[Mr. Gtapstone here entered into a 
conversation.] I gave my right hon. 
Friend full attention while he was speak- 
ing. I know he says it is sometimes 
necessary that conversation should be 
conducted during a reply, but I am 
anxious to have his attention. There is 
no person in this House who is so much 
entitled tospeak—I admit it to the full— 
as the right hon. Gentleman upon ques- 
tions of this kind. We all know—we 
all feel—the services which he rendered 
to the country in 1860; we know the 
services he rendered in connection with 
the wine trade at large, and I should be 
the last person who would wish to 
undervalue for one moment the moral 
and political advantages which have 
resulted from the negotiations with 
which the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will always be connected. But 
all his endeavours and the events of the 
last 27 years have, I am sorry to say, 
not brought about that which the right 
hon. Gentleman stated was Free Trade 
existing between the two countries. I 
think, perhaps, it was a slip of the 
tongue of my right hon. Friend oppo- 
site; he spoke as if we now enjoyed 
the benefits of Free Trade with France, 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I meant 
to say comparative free trade. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; very compara- 
tive Free Trade. But I do not wish to 
enter into that matter, because I am 
most anxious not to treat this in a con- 
troversial sense as beween ourselves and 
France. If we were to examine the 
amount of duty which is charged upon 
Britis. manufactures by France, and 
compare that with the duty—with 
the increased duty—we are proposing, 
we could not say that the present state 
of things is so entirely satisfactory as 
the right hon. Gentleman would indi- 
cate. I do not wish to pursue that 
course of argument ; the course of argu- 
ment I wish to pursue is this—that there 
has been from the first an enormous 
exaggeration with regard to the effects 
of this proposal upon French trade. 
One might have thought from the ob- 
servations of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian that this 
was a proposal to put a heavy tax upon 
French wine, an almost prohibitive tax ; 
and I admit it is in that way that the 
matter has been treated at the first 
blush by the French interest which is 
mainly struck by this proposal. Now, 
what is this proposal? It is a proposal 
to put a different duty on bottled wine 
to that imposed upon wine in cask. 
The House is aware, from the manner 
in which I introduced the proposal, that 
the object is, in the absence of the 
possibility of putting an ad valorem duty 
upon the higher and the lower classes of 
wine, to impose on the higher class of 
wine a somewhat higher duty than on 
the lower class; and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman would not object to 
that principle apart from the foreign 
aspect of the question. I do not 
think he would object, if we could 
establish roughly a distinction be- 
tween the higher classes of wine and 
the lower classes, to the imposition of a 
higher duty upon the more expensive 
wines, which are generally consumed 
by the wealthier section of the commu- 
nity. Well, now, it was difficult to 
establish an ad valorem scale; but there 
is one method by which we can draw a 
broad distinction, and that is to make a 
difference between bottled wines and 
other wines. Now, is this system in 
itself a bad one? Does my right hon. 
Friend only object to the system because 
it is objected to by France, and may affect 
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French interests to a alight degree, or 
does he think it a movement 
in itself? Is it wrong to put a diffe- 
rent tax upon the higher class of wines ? 
If not, you effect P ays object to a very 
large extent by the system of taxing 
bottled wines. It is a system which 
prevails in France itself. France it- 
self, higher municipal duties are levied 
upon bottled wines than upon wines in 
cask; and the objection which is now 
being made by the French is to a 
system which they themselves main- 
tain in their own country. Well, 
but is that distinction not made else- 
where? In Germany—{Mr. Guap- 
STONE was here again eng in con- 
versation.}— I wish I could hear the 
arguments of my right hon. Friend, be- 
cause I could then answer them at once ; 
if I could only enjoy the running com- 
mentary of my right hon. Friend, I 
should be prepared to meet it. In 
Germany there is this distinction be- 
tween wine in casks and wine in bottles 
—there is a duty of 24 marks per 100 
kilos on wine in casks, and 80 marks 
upon sparkling wines, and 48 marks 
upon other wines which are in bottles. 
In Italy wine in casks pays 20 lire per 
hectolitre, and 60 lire per 100 bottles of 
one litre. In Sweden wine in casks pays 
about 4d. per litre, and wine in bottles 
about 8d. per litre. In the United 
States sparkling wines pay seven dol- 
lars per dozen quarts, still wines in 
casks pay 50 cents per gallon, and wine 
in bottles pays one dollar 60 cents per 
dozen quarts, which in practice ~e ow 
a slight difference against wine in 
bottles. In Austria sparkling wines 
pay 50fl. per 100 kilos, and other wines 
20f1. It is not quite certain what is 
the present practice in Russia; but 
there seems to be a differenee between 
the duty on sparkling and other wines. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this is no 
new proposal, but that it is one known 
to France and to most European 
countries, and yet the adoption of this 
proposal with regard to this country is 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian as a step 
of such a grave character as to shake the 
political and the social relations between 
the two countries. We retain but a 
slight degree of our fiscal liberty if a 
proposal of this kind cannot be made 
and be treated by our neighbours with 
moderation, and with a real examing- 
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tion of the facts of the case. But the 
French have argued as if this increased 
duty, this duty of 5s. a dozen bottles, 
will be paid on wines which are im- 

rted in bottles now, some of which are 
offered for sale at 24s. per dozen. The 
obvious answer to that— and it has been 
foreseen by my right hon. Friend—is 
that a great portion of this wine 
will be imported as before into this 
country, but that it will not pay the 
increased duty, because it will be im- 
ported in casks. So far as the bottling 
trade is concerned, there is some force in 
the observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I will deal with that in a 
moment. But the calculation of the 
French, that this duty is going to be 
placed on inferior wines, is a calculation 
which breaks down entirely, because it 
is well known that the inferior wines 
ean be and will be imported in casks. 
Therefore it is surely a totally erroneous 
calculation to assume that cheap bottled 
wines will bear this duty, which, I 
admit, would be too high a duty to 
impose upon them. The French com- 
plain of losing the bottling trade, and, 
at the same time, of having to pay an 
increased duty on the lower class of 
wines. Now, it is quite certain that it 
is only one of these two resuits that 
can happen. Either they will lose the 
bottling trade, in which case there will 
be but the present duty of ls. per 
gallon paid on the cheaper class of 
wines, or else the wines will continue to 
be imported in bottle. It is quite plain 
which of the two will happen—that is, 
that cheap wines will be imported in 
casks into this country. Now, is it an 
offence against Free Trade to say we 
will put a different duty upon bottled 
wines and upon wines in casks? I ask 
any Free Trader is that, in itself, a breach 
of Free Trade? No one in the House 
can say itis; and, therefore, the ques- 
tion arises, is ita breach of Free Trade 
if incidentally the offect of this proposal 
is that a portion of the wine which is 
now bottled in France will have to be 
bottled in this country? I am desirous 
of re-assuring the French that there is 
no intention of imposing a protective 
duty at all. As regards wine, there 
cannot be an idea of Protection, and 
we are simply carrying out the system 
which the French carry out—unamely, 
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in bottles, not because it is in 
bottles, and not because we wish the 
consumption of it to be checked, but 
because the transporting of wine in 
casks, instead of in bottles, affords a 
test of the value of the wine. The 
higher class of wine must continue to 
be bottled in France, and this will have 
to pay the higher duty; the lower class 
of wine will be bottled in this country, 
and the French will not have to pay the 
higher duty upon it. I have calculated 
that the increased duty will yield 
£125,000 a-year; the French have erro- 
neously calculated that the extra duty 
will yield £400,000 a-year, and it is 
against this that they are rising in 
arms. They think the duty will be a 
large and important amount; but that 
is on the assumption that the cheaper 
wine will continue to be brought to us 
in bottles. I say again that that will 
not be the case, and consequently the 
increased duty which the French fear 
will be og on only a moderate propor- 
ticn of the wine now imported in bottle. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says 
this proposal has a protective cha- 
racter on account of the fact that the 
wine will have to be bottled in this 
country. No one will believe that it 
was for the sake of the bottling in Eng- 
land that such a change as this has been 
proposed; the change is proposed in 
order to strike at the higher class of 
wines. That is the simple object for 
which it is proposed, and it is a legiti- 
mate object. The argument must be 
pushed to this hs it is on ac- 
count of the difference in bottling ; it is 
because the bottling trade will, to a 
certain extent, be conducted in this 
country instead of in France; it is on 
that account we are to abandon that 
which would otherwise be a perfectly 
legitimate fiscal proposal. I will reduce 
the matter to its proper proportions. 
I admit the French are startled by the 
proposal; but then, in the first place, 
they have not had these explanations, 
and, in the next place, of course they 
would have preferred that matters should 
stand as they are. I can quite under- 
stand that; but I ask again, are we to 
forego our fiscal rights in this matter, 
not from any fear that we should strike 
a real blow at France, but upon the 
insignificant question of transferring the 
bottling of Bordeaux wines from 
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deaux to London? My right hon. 
Friend has spoken of the effect this will 
have upon the wines from our Colonies. 
As regards Australia, I made inquiries 
before I made this proposal, and the 
result of my inquiries was that I found 
that Australian wines are quite capable 
of being imported in cask. I thought 
it essentially important to make these 
inquiries, and my information is dia- 
metrically opposite to that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. As I said, it is to the 
effect that the greater proportion of 
Australian wine is now imported in 
cask, and that it is of that alcoholic 
strength that freely admits of its im- 
portation in cask. [Mr. Munpe.ia 
(Sheffield, Brightside): White wine?] 
Australian wines generally. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks about white wine. 
There is a fallacy about white wine that 
it cannot be imported in cask. I was 
asked a question on the subject the 
other day ; but I dare say a great many 
Members of the House have already 
received circulars from their wine mer- 
chants, if they have ever had wine from 
abroad, in which the wine merchants 
say they are in a position to supply the 
same Hocks as heretofore at the same 
prices, because arrangements will be 
made for bottling them in yy The 
view that white wine cannot be brought 
in cask is, I believe, an _ entirely 
erroneousone. I admit there are a few 
kinds of cheap wine, the very cheap cham- 
pagnes, which cannot be bottled in 

gland, and which, therefore, will be 
heavily struck by this mode of taxation ; 
but in every case in which you levy a 
tax you create some grievance. There 
is a line where the inferior or commoner 
article has to bear the same taxation as 
the higher or more valuable article. At 
present, commonclarets and the cheapest 
wines of France are taxed the same as 
the more valuable Lafittes and valu- 
able champagnes; that is a grievance 
which exists at the present moment. 
For the future, most cheap wines will 
stand on a favourable footing ascompared 
with the highher class of wines, and the 
grievance of inequality of taxation will 
be tly reduced. The hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton), earlier in the 
evening, called attention to the fact that 
cheap teas were taxed higher than they 
ought to be in proportion to their value. 
Now, if my proposal is accepted, the 
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cheaper champagnes—the cheapest you 
can find, which, although they are called 
cheap champagnes, fast become dear 
champagnes when they come to this 
country—will not bear nearly so high a 
taxation in proportion to their value as 
the pound of cheap tea to which the hon. 
Member for Leicester alluded. I regret 
there is a certain class of wine on which 
the taxation will fall heavily; but, on 
the whole, I believe this will not be 
the case, because the trade will ad- 
just itself to altered conditions. I do 
sincerely hope that this matter will not 
cause that excitement in France which 
has been feared by my righthon. Friend; 
and I hope it will not do so, notwith- 
standing the speech which my right hon. 
Friend has made, and which, I am 
bound to say, as endorsed by the cheers 
of his followers, has aggravated the 
difficulties with which the Government 
had to deal. He said he did not know 
whether we had got different informa- 
tion from what he had in regard to the 
feeling in France. His information is 
most valuable, and I admit to the full 
the fact that there is a strong Protec- 
tionist Party in France, and that the 
Free Trade cause has gone back ? If this 
were a Protectionist proposal there 
would be force in his fears, but the pro- 
posal is not a Protectionist proposal, and 
it cannot be so regarded. Let me call 
attention to the letter from the Bor- 
deaux Chamber of Commerce to the 
French Ministry, complaining of this 
tax, but drawing certain conclusions 
from it. What is the conclusion which 
the parties most interested, the Bordeaux 
Chamber of Commerce, draw? Do they 
say they ought to regard our action as 
a blow at Free Trade, and that they 
ought to resort to reprisals? The very 
opposite moral is what they draw; the 
moral they draw is, that there ought to 
be a Commercial Treaty with this coun- 
try ; that their own system is unsatisfac- 
tory, anc leaves them open to a country 
like ours exercising its right, which they 
do not dispute. will not detain the 
Committee any longer upon the matter ; 
but, if they will allow me, I will give 
them a translation—a very halting trans- 
lation I fear—of the communication of 
the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce. 
The Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce 
say that it ‘‘ would be repugnant to them 
to call for a system of roprisals,”’ the first 
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effect of which would be to raise the 
price of coal in France, of iron, and of 
all that was necessary for their industry. 
The Chamber “asserts its confidence in 
the necessity of exchange being facili- 
tated between the two countries 3 reci- 
rocally moderate tariffs, and thus a. 
ing about the prosperity of their agricul- 
ture, theircommerce, and theirindustry.” 
They certainly do not think the occa- 
sion ought to be taken advantage of for 
resorting to a system of reprisals or of 
Protection. They consider that England 
is ‘‘ perfectly at liberty to take the action 
she has taken; but it would have been 
impossible to have done so had a Com- 
mercial Treaty existed between the two 
countries.” The Bordeaux Chamber of 
Commerce are Free Traders—{ Mr. 
MunpEtta: Always have been. }|—and 
they did not take the view which other 
Free Traders had addressed tous to-night, 
that the result of our action would be to 
bring about reprisals. On the contrary, 
they think it is a proof of the necessity 
for settling questions which may be 
pending between the two countries in a 
manner which will be satisfactory to 
both. I venture to say that the discus- 
sion has assumed dimensions which our 
proposal does not justify; itis a small 
matter, and I think the principle at 
stake is not large. We have simply 
made proposals similar to the fiscal pro- 
posals of other countries, not with the 
desire for Protection, but simply with the 
object of putting upon a more satis- 
factory footing the relative duties paid 
upon the dearer and cheaper wines. I 
confess I do not see in this proposal that 
monstrousdanger which has been pointed 
out by my right hon. Friend. I trust we 
shall be able to convince the French, by 
friendly argument, when the matter 
comes to be thrashed out, that they have 
enormously exaggerated the conse- 
quences of this new tax. We shall 
certainly meet all remonstrances they 
may make in the most friendly spirit, 
and I trust tl.at nothing said this even- 
in the House, and nothing said in 
France or in this country, will tend for 
one moment to disturb the good feeling 
existing between the two countries, a 
good feeling to which every Party in 
the House, and every Party in the 
country, attaches the very highest im- 
portance. 
Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he was sure every Member of 
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the Committee would gladly re-echo the 
sentiment which had just been expressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—namely, that 
nothing should be done or said in the 
House that would in any way tend to 
ruffle or disturb the good feeling which 
existed between France and this country 
at the present moment. Let bim (Mr. 
Mundella) remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there would be no danger of 
this disturbance if there had not been a 
departure from the status guo. What 
was deplored was that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not let well alone. In 
his speech the Chancellor of the Ex- 
souner referred to the opinion of the 
Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce; but 
the reference was not quite d propos. 
The Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce 
had always been a Free Trade Chamber. 
Bordeaux and Lyons had been the centre 
of the Free Trade agitation in France. 
But it was not from Bordeaux that we 
got our champagne; it was the cheap 
claret which Bordeaux sent us, and the 
Bordeaux people were interested in the 
importation of a cheap eoal, and that 
accounted for what had always been the 
feeling of Bordeaux on this question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Bordeaux 
Chamber of Commerce protested against 
the increased duty; but they drew a 
different conclusion from it than hon. 
Gentlemen i 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he quite 
understood the Chamber protested 
against the change, but urged the 
French Government not to be driven 
into any course of retaliation, or, in 
other words, into a war of tariffs. In 
that he thought the Bordeaux Chamber 
took a very wise view. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman based his argument 
throughout the whole of his speech that 
France always discriminated between 
wine in bottle and wine in cask in the 
duty she imposed. That was perfectly 
true; but let him ask the right hon. 
Gentleman why that was done in France ? 
It was because the wine that France im- 
ported to such an enormous extent was 
the raw material. 

Mra. GOSCHEN : It is not an import 
duty at all; it is the octros. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
admit that there was a great difference 
between material coming from the ex- 
terior and material coming from the 
country, into Paris, for instance. There 
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were differential duties between the 
higher class and the lower class wines. 
Nearly every Frenchman was accustomed 
to his bottle. There was another reason. 
Everyone knew the enormous growth of 
the trade beween France and Spain and 
France and Italy, which very largely 
consisted of the importation of wine into 
France for the purpose of French manu- 
facture. [Mr. Goscnen dissented.| The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head ; 
but had he ever been in Italy during the 
vintage? If he had, he would have 
seen enormous quantities of wine being 
carried across the passes of the Mont 
Cenis and St. Gothard, and, again, from 
Piedmont and Central Italy, into France. 
Wine was carried from Italy to France 
just as coals were carried from Newcastle 
to London. There was an enormous 
import of wine from Italy to France. 
The same was the case with regard to 
Spain. He believed the trade between 
France and Spain had doubled within 
the last 10 years, simply through the 
enormous interchange from the importa- 
tion of wine. But what was to be so 
much regretted was that the right hon. 
Gentleman, for so small an amount, 
should have disturbed the whole settle- 
ment of the wine question of this country. 
£125,000 a-year was probably the out- 
side sum which would be realized. He 
(Mr. Mundella) quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that we should get 
the cheap clarets just as now. They 
would come in casks, and would be 
bottled in this country, as they had been 
to a large extent already; but there 
were certain wines which would be prac- 
tically excluded from this country by the 
imposition of this 5s. duty. Would the 
Ttalian wines come into this country at 
all? Could the Tuscan wines come into 
this country under this regulation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If they do, they 
will pay a somewhat higher duty, and I 
have already shown the Committee that 
there will be similar hardships precisely 
as in the case of tobacco and tea. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that was a 
confession on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Tuscan wines which 
had been coming into this country for 
the iast few years, and increasing in 
quantity, would be practically excluded. 
They would have to compete with the 
French wines which came in at 1s. 
a-gallon, and very little chance they 
would have. By this extra duty of 5s. 
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a dozen bottles, they would strike a very 
heavy blow at Italian wines, and at 
many of the light wines of France. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
deal exclusively with pve pm and 
high-class wine, there would not be so 
much objection to the tax, but he could 
not do that. He would exclude light 
wines, such as Saumur, which were now 
sold in the clubs as low as 2s. 6d. a 
bottle. The right hon. Gentleman put 
an additional duty on these articles of 
something like 20 per cent. Was it to 
be wondered at that French equanimity 
was therefore disturbed? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
had very much tended to aggravate the 
disturbance. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must remember that Mons. 
Goblet had already pronounced upon 
this question in the Chamber of De- 
puties. The feeling in France was in- 
dependent of anything expressed in the 
House of Commons. Hon. Members 
had carefully refrained up to the present 
from expressing any opinion upon the 
subject, because they had no desire to 
aggravate the feeling; but Mons. 
Goblet, in answer to Mons. Faure, said 
France would have to take retaliatory 
steps if this measure were carried. Was 
it not the fact that some of the cheap 
hocks would have to bear this heavy 
duty? What about Moselle and Chablis? 
Italian and Tuscany wines the right hon. 
Gentleman admits —— 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Not all Italian 
wines. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that, of 
course, the Sicilian wines, the stronger 
wines, would come in just as they did 
now. But the lighter wines which were 
coming into consumption in this country 
would be heavily hit. Certainly the 
wines from Queensland would be hardly 
effected unless they were specially 
exempted. The tendency of all this 
legislation was to disturb trade and to 
produce adulteration. There was no 
doubt there would be a large manufac- 
ture of champagne in London, which 
would be taken away and then brought 
again to thiscountry. There would also 
be a large manufacture of adulterated 
and speculative wines. That was 
sincerely to be regretted. He was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman knew that 
they had hitherto respected him as & 
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financier, but they could not approve a 
change which involved an interference 
with the most Favoured Nation Clause, 
which had been the sheet anchor of our 
commercial success. If they disturbed 
that clause, they would strike a blow 
at our commerce. All the gains they 
would reap by a paltry tax like this 
were insignificent and infinitesimal. 
His right hon. Friend had referred to 
the fact that in 1886, they, who now sat 
on the Opposition Benches, settled the 
Spanish wine trade by a concession, 
which cost the country £160,000 a-year. 
The arguments in favour of the course 
they took were overwhelming. He 
(Mr. Mundella), had no idea, until he 
went to the Board of Trade, that there 
was so much to be said for that conces- 
sion. What was thefact? They found 
our trade in Spain had dwindled down 
from £10,000,000 or £11,000,000 ster- 
ling to £6,000,000 sterling, while in 
the same time the Germans had increased 
their trade eight or ten-fold, and the 
French had increased theirs 100 per 
cent, and all because we had maintained 
a high tariff against Spanish wines. 
They diminished that tariff, and the 
result was an increase of business with 
Spain. It would take some time, no 
doubt, to place us in our former position 
of supremacy in Spain ; but he believed 
we should retain it if we did not let 
out the water, as it were, by levying 
this small tax. It was really much to 
be regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have taken this departure 
from the status quo, and he jeopardised, 
as he (Mr. Mundella) believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had done, English trade 
by the course he had adopted. He 
sincerely hoped that even now it was 
not too late to abandon this tax; that 
no false pride or the fear of a confession 
of failure would restrain the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from taking a step 
which was very much to be regretted, and 
which he would, upon reflection, feel 
was a mistake, and which in former 
years he would not have allowed any 
Conservative Government to take with- 
out a protest on his part. He (Mr. 
Mundella) knew the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought that he would impose a 
heavy duty on the rich man’s wine. 
That was a mistake. They were going 
to put a heavier tax on light wines 
than they put on the valuable and 
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Madeira. Not one of these light wines 
ever did or ever would come to this 
country in barrel, but the fine high 
class ports and sherries and Madeira 
came in casks and were bottled in this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman is 
striking a blow at the higher light 
wines coming from Greece, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and from France. 
The right hon. Gentleman was striking 
a blow at that trade which might be 
very small in the beginning. He did 
not think that seven years ago a dozen 
bottles of Chiante or Boroglio or of the 
light Tuscan wines were brought to this 
country; but our trade with Italy was 
increasing. It was very necessary it 
should, and it was deplorable that any- 
thing should be done that should dis- 
turb in any way the trade we were 
doing with Italy or with France or 
with any other Continental country. He 
was afraid the right hon. Gentleman 
had put in the thin edge of avery danger- 
ous principle, which would lead to very 
serious results. He appealed to the 
House of Commons to help the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to retrace the 
step he had taken. 

Mr. HOWARD VINOENT (Sheffield, 
Central) expressed the earnest hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
maintain this tax in its integrity with one 
exception, which he would presently sub- 
mit to the Committee. He did not think 
that we had any cause whatever to be 
afraid of France in this matter. Of 
course, it was the wish of every Mem- 
ber of the Committee that we should 
live on the best possible terms of good- 
will with France; but hon. Members 
had to bear in mind this one most 
important fact that Free Trade meant 
free exchange, and that the Free 
Trade which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) referred to as that which 
we now possessed was entirely a one- 
sided Free Trade, and was in no sense 
whatever a free exchange. We admitted 
the goods of France absolutely free, 
with the one exception of wine, whereas 
there was hardly a single import of 
British production that was not heavily 
taxed upon entering a French port. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian dwelt upon the figures as 
to the imports and exports to and from 
France. Those figures brought out the 
fact most clearly, that the exports from 
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France to the United Kingdom nearly 
doubled the exports of British goods 
to France. The right hon. Gentleman 
showed that we exported to France 
goods to the value of £20,000,000 ster- 
ling, while we imported from France 
goods valued at £32,000,000 — gps 
[ Mr. Munpetxa: Not double.] He said, 
‘‘ nearly double.” He did not think that 
the figure £20,000,000 was exactly right; 
the exports of British goods to France 
were considerably less than £20,000,000 
sterling in value, and much nearer 
£15,000,000, when Colonial produce was 
deducted. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had referred 
to the case of Spain. He (Mr. Howard 
Vincent) was sure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would remember the action of 
Germany a few years ago in regard to 
the Spanish trade. Spain put duties on 
the imports from Germany on a higher 
scale than those upon the goods of other 
countries. What did Germany do? She 
said at once that the imports from Spain 
should be more heavily taxed, unless 
the new duties as regarded German 
goods entering Spain were removed. 
What was the result? The prohibition 
was atonce removed. He noticed that 
his right hon. Colleague (Mr. Mundella) 
in the representation of Sheffield 
assented to that view. They had heard 
that night from the lips of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) the first whisper of reciprocity 
from the Benches opposite, and he (Mr. 
Howard Vincent) felt certain that we 
had nothing whatever to be afraid of 
when we bore in mind the figures of the 
importation of foreign goods into this 
country and the exportation of British 
production to foreign states. He would 
not detain the Committee, but the sug- 

estion he was anxious to make to the 

hancellor of the Exchequer had refer- 
ence to Colonial wines. He was sure the 
Oommittee heard with great satisfaction 
that before deciding upon this duty the 
Chancellor of the he vial made par- 
ticular inquiries as to the effect the pro- 
posal would have upon the Australian 
wine trade. The Committee had no 
other desire than to do everything it 
possibly could to develope and improve 
our commercial relations with Australia 
and the other great British Colonies. 
The importation of wine from Australia 
was undoubtedly small at present, but 
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he hoped it was growing, and as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
the importation of Australian wine in 
bottle was conducted on a still smaller 
scale, therefore the suggestion he had 
to make would not materially interfere 
with the revenue the right hon. Gentle- 
man expeeted to derive from the tax. 
He wished to suggest to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he should add at 
the end of the clause some such words 
as these— 

** All wines produced in any British colony 
or possession shall be exempted from this 
additional duty on wine in bottle.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer in dealing with this matter in his 

udget speech anticipated the very re- 
monstrances which had come from 
abroad. Ifhe (Mr. Bradlaugh) gathered 
the right hon. Gentleman’s words rightly, 
he expressed the view that our remon- 
strances with Foreign Powers on the sub- 
ject of fiscal imposts had very little effect, 
therefore, we need to pay very little 
attention to remonstrances from them. 
That was not quite a correct repetition 
of the words he listened to, but he 
thought it was a correct repetition of the 
sense of what he listened to. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think I put it in 
a much more conciliatory form. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
read the right hon. Gentleman’s words— 

**It is very possible that the extra tax im- 
posed on these high-class wines may lead to 
some remonstrances from Foreign Powers, but 
I am bound to say that remonstrances of ours 
to Foreign Powers with regard to the imposi- 
tion of duties on British goods have not been 
so entirely successful as to make it necessary 
for us, beyond what is compatible with our 
interest, to look beyond the fiscal merits of the 
question.” 

He thought he also heard the right hon. 
Gentleman say that reprisals were to be 
avoided if possible, but what he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) rose for was to call attention 
to a much narrower question, one involv- 
ing pure matter of fact. Although his 
experience was very limited upon the 
point, it was very conclusive. German 
wines at 12 marks a-dozen bottles he 
had bought for many years. He had 
read in a paper conducted by his very 
able Colleague (Mr. Labouchere) that 
those wines were sour and bad; but 
they were good enough for him to 
drink. He had occasionally seen 
wines in hotels priced at 8s. the bottle 
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which had not been nearly as good as 
the wines he spoke of. In France he 
had bought wine at If. 25c. and at 
1f. 80c. the bottle. He was now speak- 
ing of the price at the place of purchase, 
and was not reckoning any carriage and 
duty. He did not think it was true that 
these wines would be brought here in 
wood. When wines as good as these 
he spoke of were brought in wood 
the pe would take care they be- 
came higher priced wines before they 
reached the purchaser, or they would 
cook them—that was hardly the word to 
use; they would transform them in a 
fashion injurious to those who consumed 
them. He urged on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that, if imposed on such 
wines as the German wines, and on such 
wines as the French wines, and on some 
of the Italian wines—wines which he 
never saw in wood at ali in this country 
— this duty would be absolutely prohibi- 
tive. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the higher class wines would pay a 
higher duty than the lower class wines. 
That was not correct so far as the wines 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had mentioned were 
concerned. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the duty he was imposing 
would be too heavy a duty to impose on 
wines to which he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
alluded. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might say, and say truly, that the 
trade in bottled wine of the class he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) spoke of had been a com- 
paratively small trade. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say the Wine Trade 
here agreed with him in his proposal. 
He admitted they did; but they agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman because 
when they got decent wine of the price 
he spoke of, they converted them into 
dearer wines to the English consumer. 
He (Mr. Bradlaugh) did not know he 
would do wisely to detain the Committee 
with more than the point he had put, 
but he was bound to say that what had 
been urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was being urged in a very strong 
fashion in France, and not as the result 
of any sort of provocation coming from 
the right hon. Gentleman. It had been 





impossible to take up a French news- 
paper during the last fortnight without 

nding the feeling against this pro- 
posal expressed in very strong language, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not ignore the fact that there had 
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been a great feeling of irritability 
and suspicion towards England during 
the last 12 or 18 months in France. 
A feeling of irritation and suspicion had 
sprung up which had been specially 
marked within the lust 8 or 10 months. 
He did not think there was any real 
foundation for it, but he thought we, in 
this country, ought to avoid giving any- 
thing in the shape of excuse for it. He 
thought that was an unfortunate duty, 
especially as the result to us wes + 
to put a small amount into the pocket of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that without touching the luxuries of 
the rich, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken, and only affecting an 
article consumed by the class to which 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) had called atten- 
tion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In order that there 
may be no mistake on this subject, I wish 
to say that I do not charge the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
with having provoked the feeling in 
France to which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has just referred, because I 
know that it had previously existed, 
and it would have been unjust to 
have done that. My point was this. I 
came to the House prepared to prove 
that there was not an atom of Protection 
in our proposals, that they were not 
designed with thatintention. I contend 
that the French people will now quote 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as conclusively showing that the 
proposals are based upon the principles 
of Protection, and will, therefore, render 
it more difficult for me to succeed in my 
object. 

rk. MUNDELLA: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer surely would not have desired that 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian who has taken so important 
a part in promoting the importation of 
French wines into this country should 
have sat silent while this debate was 
taking place. [Mr. Goscuzn: I desired 
no such thing.| I hold that he could 
not have done less than make the pro- 
test which he has made. 

Sir JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) said, 
he rose with some hesitation after the 
powerful and comprehensive speech de- 
livered in the earlier part of the dis- 
cussion by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone.) The right hon. Gentleman 
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had spoken with all the authority of 
one wes was perfectly familiar with 
this question ; more so, perhaps, as he 
himself had said, than any living man. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
the wide, broad ground of national 
policy, and had shown the terrible 
effects which this proposed increase of 
duty on foreign wine was likely to 
produce as between France and this 
country. He (Sir John Simon) at 
an earlier stage of this discussion had 
called attention to what took place in 
the Chamber of Deputies in France last 
week. Therefore, it could not be said 
that anything which had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian to-night could put any 
complaint into the mouths of Protec- 
tionists in France, or could induce 
them in any way to resort to re- 
taliative measures. The Protectionist 
note in France was struck as soon as 
this proposal was made known. Day 
after day the French newspapers had 
teemed with threats of retaliation and 
accounts of the excitement and agitation 
which this new proposal had created in 
that country, and last Saturday the 
matter was brought before the Chamber 
of Deputies. Questions were put to the 
Prime Minister of France, and every one 
was familiar with the answers which he 
had given. Therefore, it was clear that 
this note was struck long before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had addressed the House on 
the subject. From the moment he (Sir 
John Simon) had read this proposal in 
the papers, and had heard itin the Bud- 
get speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer(Mr. Goschen) he had been struck 
with itsimpolicy. He had feared that 
it would breed a spirit of retaliation 
in France, and that it would lessen the 
commercial relations between the two 
countries, and considerably damage the 
friendly attitude of France towards us. 
He took no sentimental view of the 
question when he said that, because 
he knew that nations in their inter- 
course did not proceed on sentiment, 
but on policy, upon what suited their in- 
terests. He viewed the mattersolely from 
that point. Asa matter between the two 
* nations it had seemed to him a most un- 
wise and impolitic proposal, and one, too, 
made at a time of all others most un- 
favourable for it, for we had been for 
years past representing to France and 
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other countries the injury being done to 
commerce and our sugar industry by the 
sugar bounties. By dint of t effort 
the present Government, to their credit 
be it said, had induced these foreign 
nations to meet here in conference with 
a view to the abolition of the sugar 
bounties, and it now appeared that at 
the very time we were succeeding in 
getting France, Germany, and other 
nations to put an end to the bounty 
system, we were putting a duty, which 
amounted to a protective duty, on one of 
the principal products of one of those 
countries. He held in his hand a letter 
which he had received from one of the 
greatest wine producers in France, and 
he would quote from it, as it was well 
that the sentiment of France, so far as 
its interests in the wine growing trade 
were concerned, should be known. This 
wine grower stated that he sincerely 
hoped this proposal would be withdrawn 
as a tariff war was certain to follow its 
adoption. Such a war would be insisted 
upon by Deputies, friends of his, which 
gentlemen were, in fact, taking steps in 
that direction. This gentleman stated 
further on that his business was by far 
the largest which would be affected by 
the proposed duty on bottled wines. He 
declared that his firm shipped to this 
country 55,000 dozens annually, the bulk 
of which was invoiced at from 13s. to 15s. 
a-dozen, so that the tax in his case would 
bring about almost entire ruin. At this 
moment 3,000,000 bottles were being 
shipped, whenit appeared that the market 
was to be suddenly shut against them. 
This gentleman also stated that this duty 
would fall most unpleasantly upon the 
middle class, by whom his wines were 
mostly consumed. He (Sir John Simon) 
had on this subject made an observation 
which seemed to excite almost the con- 
tempt of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had 
said that this new impost would affect 
chiefly the middle classes. The right 
hon. Gentleman had contended, on the 
other hand, that the impost would 
be a tax on luxuries. nder that 
plea, it was supposed that the country 
at large would approve the tax; but, 
as a matter of fact, the impost was 
one which would not affect the rich. 
Who were the rich? Why, your men 
of £20,000 or £30,000 a-year. These 
people would not feel 5s., more or less, 
on a dozen of their champagne. It 
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was your middle class, your respectable 
middle class, who were not so fortunate 
as to such large incomes—per- 
sons of moderate means—who ought to 
enjoy these small luxuries, if luxuries 
they were, without undue taxation. This 
class were the largest contributors to the 
Revenue, and this gentleman, who wrote 
to him from France upon the proposed 
duties, declared that they were the 
largest consumers of French wines. This 
gentleman stated that, tosay nothing of 
very cheap sparkling wines, over 100,600 
dozens of pure sparkling Saumur was 
exported by his firm, and that the trade 
was steadily increasing owing to the 
recognized genuineness, exhilarating 
quality, and moderate price of these 
wines ; and yet the trade suddenly found 
itself face to face with ruin. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declared that the tax 
would not affect the middle class, because 
in the future they would import their 
wines in bulk. Well, he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
say that people were going to import 
champagne in bulk. But, putting aside 
the question of champagne, he would 
take the moderately-priced clarets, which 
ponent of the position of life of Mem- 

ers of that House were in the habit 
of drinking. Supposing that they 
did import their clarets and other wines 
in bulk, then what became of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument as to the in- 
crease of the Revenue? This additional 
impost on bottled wines was to supply 
a contribution of £125,000 towards the 
Revenue ; but what became of the argu- 
ment based on that, if it were anticipated 
that the impost was going to be largely 
evaded? If a large proportion of the 
wines imported in bottles would in 
future be imported in bulk, how would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer get the 
contribution to the Revenue which he 
expected by laying these duties on 
foreign wines? He (Sir John Simon) 
confessed he did not see how the right 
hon. Gentleman could get out of the 
dilemma. But, after all, the great point 
was not whether they would be able to 
get cheap wines, but it was the effect it 
would have on trade and the mercan- 
tile relations between this country and 
France, and the effect it would have 
upon that great system of Free Trade 
which had been contended for for so 
many years, but which was being as- 
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sailed more and more in this country. If 
this system of increasing im was 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, France, Italy, Germany, and 
every other country would avail them- 
selves of the system; but he would not 
go further into the question. He was in- 
tensely opposed to this tax. He thought 
the new duty would be a serious impe- 
diment to trade and to a continuance of 
friendly relations between ourselves and 
France. It would strike a deadly blow 
to the principles of Free Trade, which 
were being assailed by a few misguided 
Gentlemen opposite. He thought, more- 
over, that this was the worst time for 
such a proposal to have been made. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) had told them 
that not only through the Chamber 
of Deputies, but through the Executive 
Government of France, representations 
had been made to us against this new 
impost. He maintained that that was 
an appeal which could not be neglected, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told them 
that this system of a differential duty on 
wine in bulk and in bottle existed in 
France and Germany and other places, 
he said that that was no answer to the 
objection he had raised to the proposal. 
What other Governments did amongst 
themselves, they did with the consent of 
those amongst whom they lived. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the nations of Europe 
were Protectionists; therefore, it did 
not shock them when their Governments 
amongst themselves carried out that 
policy, but it would shock them when 
they saw England, which professed Free 
Trade principles, putting on protective 
duties in the manner proposed by thw 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he had great 
pleasure in following the hon, and ~ 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dewsbury (Sir John Simon), for the 
reason that he had entirely disagreed 
with every single proposition he had 
laid down. In the first place, as to the 
effect this proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) would have upon 
the relations of the two countries, he 
(Mr. Staveley Hill) had first come into 
this House in 1868 on the ground of 
being strongly opposed to the French 
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Treaty of 1860; and it was, therefore, 
with thorough pleasure that he found 
this policy taken up by Her Majesty’s 
Government, as it was the first step 
towards setting aside the policy of that 
Treaty of 1860. Under that Treaty, 
the industry of the town he then = 
sented—namely, Coventry—was abso- 
lutely ruined. The whole silk trade of 
this country, in Spitalfields as well as 
Coventry and other places, was simply 
destroyed, and it was clearly shown in 
those days that nothing was given to 
England in return for the enormous 

rivileges conceded to France. Franee 
had the opportunity of sending into 
England all her goods duty free; and 
what did she give usin return? Why, 
she put a prohibitive duty upon many 
of our importations, and a 30 per cent 
duty upon everything imported into 
France. Now, when we were able to 
take a line of our own, and proposed a 
small Import Duty upon certain French 
goods, it came with a very bad grace 
from France when they eried out—‘‘ You 
are ruining us.” They had not the 
slightest objection to ruining our Eng- 
lish trade, but now that they themselves 
were affected they came on their bended 
knees, declaring that we were bringing 
utter destruction on their bottling in- 
terest. That was the state of the case 
with regard to the introduction of these 
wines from France. ‘‘ But,” said the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, ‘‘ you are 
ruining the interests of our own people ; 
the middle classes of England will not 
be able to drink their champagne if it is 
put under an extra charge of 6d. a bottle 
more than they have hitherto been ac- 
customed to pay.’”’ What utter nonsense. 
How could the middle classes of Eng- 
land, who were able to drink their quart 
bottle or their pint bottle of champagne, 
be so dreadfully ruined because they 
had to pay 6d. a bottle more for it now 
than they were used to. It was absurd 
on the face of it, and would not bear 
argument. There was one point, how- 
ever, that he would direct the attention 
of the House, and he hoped also the 
country too. They on the Ministerial 
side of the House, who were those to 
whom his hon. and learned Friend 
had referred as misguided politicians, 
were told that these duties on manufac- 
tured goods pressed not upon the pro- 
ducer, but upon the consumer. They 
were told that if a duty were put upon 
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lace the ladies of England would be 
ruined, and that if a duty were put u 
watches, those who had to buy watches 
would feel the impost hardly, and that 
the adoption of such taxes would be a 
shameful thing to do. But in the iron 
trade, in the cotton trade, in the china 
and glass trade, they knew perfectly 
well that the manufacturers who dealt 
with the United States, with Germany, 
and with France, said, when they had 
to pay Import Duties—‘‘ You must re- 
member this is a duty I have to pay 
when my goods goin.” They all knew 
that that duty fell not on the consumer 
as much as on the producer. They had 
an illustration of the fact in this very 
case under discussion. In the matter of 
these duties on manufactured articles, 
those persons cried out when the shoe 
pinched. Who were the persons who 
were crying out now? Not the wine 
merchants of England, not the cham- 
pagne drinkers—the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not had a single complaint from 
champagne drinkers. Who was it then 
who were crying out? It was the pro- 
ducers. It was found out in this case 
that the brunt of the taxation would fall 
not upon the consumer but upon the 
producer. 

Mr. PROVAND said, he wished to 
ask if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would give a specific case in illustration 
of his views? [ Cries of ‘ Order! ”’} 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
hoped he was not out of Order. At 
any rate, if he was his attention would 
be ealled to the fact by the Chair- 
man. He wished to say now one word 
as to our Colonial wines. We pro- 
duced in our Colonies a very consider- 
able amount of wine which he was not 
sorry to see was being brought more 
and more into competition with foreign 
wines. The great object they had in 
view—and this proposal was the first 
step towards it—was that we should put 
a tax not on necessaries but upon 
luxuries, which our people consumed, 
which were manufactured abroad. Let 
them put a duty on this wine, and he 
should be glad if the effect of so doing 
would be to encourage the production 
and sale in this eountry of Colonial 
wines. 

Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) said, the hon. 
and learned Member for the Kings- 
winford Division of Staffordshire (Mr. 
Staveley Hill) had neglected to take in 
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the real issue in regard to this question. 
It would no lon remain to them, if 
they were to apply the line of argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, to 
discuss merely the new duties on bottled 
wines, but they would have to take into 
consideration the whole fiscal system of 
this country. He (Mr. Slagg) must de- 
cline to embark upon a question so 
large; but he would just refer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s arguments, 
and make one or two answers to his in- 
quiries. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man asked what had we got in exchange 
for the destruction of our silk trade from 
France, and for the destruction of some 
of our other industries? Well, he (Mr. 
Slagg) thought it was pretty well un- 
derstood by almost everyone who pro- 
fessed to have even the most elementary 
knowledge of economic science that they 
did not legislate in this House, and did 
not arrange their Customs affairs with 
special regard to Coventry or any one 
single town or district in the country, but 
in view of the prosperity and welfare of 
the country at large; and though local 
misfortunes, such as the hon. and learned 
Member had referred to, were very much 
to be regretted, he must confess that the 
country was amply repaid for any sacri- 
fice of that kind which it made by the 
return we received in the general ad- 
vantage and prosperity of the commu- 
nity. When the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked him what return such 
places as Macclesfield had received for 
the loss of her manufactures, he re- 
plied that they still retained the right 
of producing their silk goods at as good 
a price as they could be produced for 
anywhere else; and if they failed to do 
that it showed that their skill, their 
enterprize, science, and appliances 
were not equal to the effort. He would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
why he thought other sections of the 
community should have the hat sent 
round to them in order to support an 
industry on crutches which could not 
support itself? It was obvious that 
those industries which could not support 
themselves required very greatly to im- 
prove their processes to enable them to 
compete successfully with foreign coun- 
tries. He could not conceive any more 
wholesome lesson applied to these busi- 
nesses than the keen edge of foreign 
competition. While on the subject of 
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say that the town of Macclesfield, 
to which he had referred, was a striking 
example of the effect of the whole- 
some lessons taught by foreign compe- 
tition. The manufacturing processes 
of Macclesfield received a very use- 
ful stimulus, because, although she 
was at one time adversely affected by 
the French Treaty, she was now not 
only able to keep pace with her foreign 
rivals, but was actually able to send cer- 
tain manufactured silk goods to France, 
which she could not do before this 
wholesome discipline was applied to her. 
However, he would leave this subject in 
order to offer a few remarks on the 
question immediately before the Com- 
mittee, and he ventured to do so on the 
ground that he had been associated with 
his revered Friend (Mr. Cobden) in very 
much that took place in relation to the 
Treaty negotiations in 1859, and it so 
happened that he had been concerned, 
more or less, in all the steps which had 
been taken between this country and 
France in relation to the modifications 
of that Treaty. If there was one lesson 
more than another which Mr. Cobden 
tried to impress upon the French people 
by his Treaty arrangement, and if there 
was any idea he endeavoured to impress 
on the minds of French economists, it 
was this—that it was good for us and to 
our advantage to take of import duties, 
because we thereby supplied ourselves 
with the commodities of foreign coun- 
tries at the lowest possible rate, which 
enabled us in return to supply the 
foreign consumer with English goods 
at the lowest possible price. This was 
a lesson Mr. Cobden endeavoured to 
teach the French, and, in a manner, he 
was successful in showing them that it 
was to their interest to reduce their 
duties in order that they might supply 
their consumers at the lowest pos- 
sible price. But what was the doctrine 
taught by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? It 
was simply the reversal of that advocated 
by Mr. Cobden ; and the amount of duty 
involved, and the sum the right hon. 
Gentleman was securing to the Revenue 
by his plan, was a mere bagatelle in 
ecmparison with the importance of the 
principle involved. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) had said, it was 
as dust and balance. But the principle 
involved was very great and important 
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and he (Mr. Slagg) ventured to say that 
the consequences of this act, small as it 
might appear from a financial point of 
view, might be very far-reaching and 
serious. It was his duty to go to France 
very frequently on matters of a semi- 
public character, and he had opportu- 
nities during those visits of exchanging 
ideas with prominent public men and 
with persons versed in public affairs, 
and he could tell hon. Gentlemen 
what the impression was upon the minds 
of competent financiers in France. It 
was this—that by advocating this new 
policy we were poe yey | the Free 
Trade principles taught by Mr. Cobden ; 
we were changing our minds on this im- 
portant question of fiseal policy, throw- 
ing to the winds the principles and 
lessons which we endeavoured to teach 
in 1860, and taking the first step on the 
road towards retaliation. Retaliation 
was as clearly indicated as underlying 
this act of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as any- 
thing could possibly be, for the right 
hon. Gentleman advanced this duty with 
this extreme and almost incredible state- 
ment. He said, in effect, that the French 
were not so very willing to accept our 
commodities that we should hesitate 
very much before putting a duty upon 
imports from that country. What was 
that but retaliation? It was an absolute 
declaration to this effeect-—‘‘ If you will 
not take our goods, we will proceed 
to prohibit yours.” He (Mr. Slagg) 
thought it was an exceedingly sorrow- 
ful thing that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, even of a Conservative 
Government, had descended to such an 
argument as that. He could only re- 
gard it as one step in the direction of 
accepting the doctrines of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent). It 
was perfectly clear that the arguments 
of the school of that hon. Member were 
making a deep impression on the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, and that 
they might presently see a return not 
only to the policy of retaliation, but 
possibly to the old system of taxing corn. 
But the assumption of the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) that the producer paid the taxes 
was the most extraordinary misconcep- 
tion of the position which he had ever 
heard emanate even from the merest 
tyro in economic science. Arguments 
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seemed altogether lost on the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, therefore he (Mr. 
Siagg) would forego using them, and 
endeavour to illustrate his meaning by 
a little story, which would be perhaps 
more likely to carry conviction to the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
than all the economics he could preach. 
His little anecdote was this. Some time 
ago he was conversing with a gentleman 
in Lancashire very largely engaged in 
the trade of calico printing, and he 
was in the habit of importing, for the 
purpose of his business, large quan- 
tities of certain dyes manufactured 
in Germany. Well, he had a con- 
tract for the delivery of a quantity 
of this material to his works in Lanca- 
shire, and just about the period when 
this contract was going to be fulfilled 
there was an agitation in this country— 
as there very often was—one of the agi- 


tations got up by the hon. Member for. 


Central Sheffield in favour of imposing 
import duties on foreign manufac- 
tured articles. When the German 
dealer who had to deliver this material 
heard of it, he wrote to my friend in 
Lancashire to this effect—‘‘I see that 
there is an attempt being made to im- 
pose duties on the importation of 
articles of Continental manufacture, and 
I wish to point out to you that in case, 
during the currency of this contract, a 
duty is placed upon this material, you, 
the buyer, must pay the duty, and not 
I, the producer.” Well, that was to him 
(Mr. Slagg) a most convincing argu- 
ment that not the producer but the con- 
sumer paid the tax, and they could 
apply this special instance to all such 
transactions. What happened? His 
friend, of course, had to agree to pay the 
duty, and if the commodity ia question 
had been increased in price by, say, a 
duty of 20 per cent, he would have 
lost his order altogether, and his very 
large operations would have had to be 
transferred to another country; so that 
instance showed what the effect of 
these precious duties really amounted 
to. And now he should like to say 
one word before resuming his seat 
on the question of political economy 
involved in this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer assured them that the plea 
upon which he advanced this unhappy 
impost was that it only fell upon the 
rich. He altogether denied that. It 
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fell upon the industry of the country at 
erent a must have to go to school 
again with regard to political economy 
if he had yet to learn the lesson that 
we could pay for our imports by any 
other process than through our exports ; 
and to the extent to which our producing 
power for France or any other market 
was limited exactly to the same degree 
did they limit our exports. He did not 
suppose that we had any gold mines— 
unless those Welsh discoveries became 
greatly profitable—by which we could 
expect to pay for our imports into this 
country; and if that was so, surely all 
that we bought from France or any 
other country was paid for by the labour 
of our own people and by no other pro- 
cessin the world. Therefore, these taxes 
finally fell on the industry of this coun- 
try. It was the fashion to say in this 
House, as the preface to almost every 
speech made from that (the Opposition) 
side, that the matter was approached in 
no Party spirit, and he could honestly say 
that he had no Party feeling in this 
question, and that in all matters, in fact, 
his Party feeling was not of a very 
vicious nature. But he looked with 
extreme sorrow and regret at this pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As he 
said, it was not the amount of the tax 
roposed, but the principle involved. 
We beckoned France to follow a very 
bad example. We undid a great deal 
of the good done by the immortal 
Treaty Arrangement effected by Mr. 
Cobden; and when he referred to this 
arrangement as being valuable both in 
a commercial and political sense, he 
did not limit his admiration with re- 
gard to that Treaty to its operation 
on our trade with France, because, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had pointed out, 
the Treaty of 1860 had produced a 
network of Treaties throughout the 
whole Continent, not only increasing 
our trade with France, but largely 
affecting and increasing our trade with 
many other countries. It introduced, 
in the first place, that precious principle 
of the favoured nation treatment, so 
that throughout the whole of Europe 
we enjoyed the best treatment that it 
was possible for any country to obtain. 
Now, he asked what would be the effect 
on this delicate adjustment of Inter- 
national Treaties of the breach which we 
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had made by this small act in the prin- 
ciples that we had laiddown? We had 
shown a thankless spirit in relation to 
this most favoured nation treatment. 
We had virtually told the Continent of 
Europe that we cared very little for 
their good offices in relation to imports 
and exports, and we had invited them 
to embark on a system of retaliation 
the end of which it was impossible to 
foresee. The other objectionable tax 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget— 
namely, the Wheel Tax, was compara- 
tively a small affair. It was + domestic 
matter, and affected only our own selves 
at home, but this tax on wine was of 
international significance, involving a 
very great principle, and he, for one, as 
a commercial Member, most respectfully 
protested against its application. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) said, he wished 
to submit that the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) had in his 
speech succeeded not only in answering 
himself, but also in answering the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). He 
had proved, or rather endeavoured to 
prove, conclusively that the consumer paid 
the duty and not the producer. Others 
argued that it was not the consumer 
who paid the duty, but the producer. If 
it was the fact that the consumer paid, 
how was it that this imposition raised 
the wrath of the producer ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It lessens trade, 
it lessens the consumption. 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, they should look at the remarks 
made in the French Assembly. He was 
not aware on what authority the hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that all econo- 
mical authorities contended that it was 
the consumer and not the producer who 
paid these taxes. John Stuart Mill, in 
whom he should have thought the hon. 
Gentleman would have had some faith, 
laid it down distinctly that it all de- 
pended upon the nature of the trade 
whether the consumer paid or the pro- 
ducer. If the consumer was going to 
pay it in thie case, why did the producer 
complain ? But, supposing the producer 
paid the tax, what was the harm done 
to the middle classes in this country 
that they had heard so much about to- 
night? Asa matter of fact, where the 
debate to-night had not been altogether 





beside the point, it had been a mass of 
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self-evident contradictions. Again, there 
seemed to be a strong idea on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House that this tax was a Protectionist 
duty, and it was viewed on the other 
side of the House in a hostile spirit. 
He took it to be a first principle in 
considering the tax, when they accused 
it of being a retaliatory or protective 
tax, that they should understand what 
was the motive for which it was imposed. 
The motive of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
purely a revenue motive. It was 
neither a retaliatory motive nor a pro- 
tective motive, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had clearly proved such to 
be the case. He (Sir Fidei Baden- 
Powell) considered that this debate 
had lasted almost long enough to show 
that there was no valid argument to be 
advanced against the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Mx. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he should like to say, 
with reference to the point just made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool (Sir 
George Baden-Powell), that he appre- 
hended there could be no dispute that a 
tax of this description was paid by the 
consumer. The hon. Gentleman had 
used the words ‘ producer” and ‘ con- 
sumer” interchangeably, and it was 
not easy to understand the force of his 
argument 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, he should like to explain the 
matter. He had been alluding to what 
had been suid by an hon. Member when 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) was not in the House. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
would take as an illustration in this 
part of the case what they had heard at 
an earlier period of the evening as to the 
Tea Duty. Supposing the House had 
made the duty upon tea 1s. instead of 6d., 
who would have paid the extra 6¢.— 
the Ohinese or the people of thiscountry ? 
The increased duty upon every pound of 
tea would have been paid by the people 
of this country who consumed the article. 
It was absurd to say that the Chinese 
would pay it, and to deny that it would 
be paid by the English consumer was 
simply to deny that two and two made 
four. If anyone could show that the 
Chinese would pay the increased tax on 
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tea introduced into this country, they 
would be equal to squaring the circle, 
or the solving of any other problem 
supposed to be impossible of solution. 
He did not understand the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
to contend that this was in itself a pro- 
tective duty. They admitted that it 
would be | pew: by those who drank the 
wines, and not by the French importer ; 
but what he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say was this—that at a 
critical period in the history of France, 
and in the relations between France 
and this country when the question 
of Free Trade was trembling in the 
balance, the practieal effect of its opera- 
tion would be to encourage the Protec- 
tionist party and depress the Free Trade 
party, and possibly lead to retaliatory 
reprisals. Now, he saw the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs A James Fargus- 
son) in his place. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given a very cautious and 
candid answer to a Question upon these 
matters at Question time, and had inti- 
mated that he would give a full and 
more complete answer in the course 
of this debate. He (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) would like to ask him whether 
there was any accuracy, any correctness 
in the statement which had appeared in 
the foreign newspapers two or three 
days ago, that the French Prime Minis- 
ter had stated to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties that the French Government had 
instructed the French Ambassador, Mon- 
sieur Waddington, to inform the Eng- 
lish Government that in the event of 
this Act being definitely passed, the 
most Favoured Nation Clause would be 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In jeo : 

Mr. HENRY 8H. FOWLEE | Yes; 
he thought that was the more correct 
word. They were entitled to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State what was the state of 
this question. They were entitled to 
know what the strain and stress of this 
question was in regard to our relation- 
ship with France. He had no doubt 
that the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Howard Vincent) thought that 
this was a fair raising of his theory 
of Free Trade policy. There was no 
one who would repudiate that more 
completely than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and who would more emphatically de- 
clare that there was not a shadow of a 
shade of Protection in the whole of this 
matter. [‘*Oh, oh!”’] Well, he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. He was there in his place, 
and could repudiate this assertion if he 
chose. The right hon. Gentleman alto- 
gether denied that there was any ap- 

roach to Protection in any shape or 
orm in this proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman utterly repudiated Protec- 
tion in every shape as connected with 
the imposition of this tax, and all that the 
House was called on to look to was with 
reference to the practical bearing of the 
question upon the relationship between 
this country and France, and upon our 
commercial intercourse generally. This 
was said not to bé the inauguration of a 
new system of prohibitory duties. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had looked 
upon the matter from a Revenue point 
of view exclusively. He might differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman—he did 
differ from him—but, whether right or 
wrong, it was a Revenue proposal, and 
on that side of the House they opposed 
it from that point of view, believing 
that it would not be worth the risk that 
it involved. They appreciated the desire 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that those who 
were able to sell these wines should 
have the benefit of them, and they 
would be sorry to raise any false issue, 
as had been raised by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Kirkdale Division 
of Liverpool. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
said, he was explaining that hon. Gen- 
tlemen had been fighting on different 
issues, and he had said that it depended 
on the character of the trade between 
the two countries whether the consumer 
paid or the producer. He had quoted 
in support of his contention from John 
Stuart Mill. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that the hon. Member had not given 
them the passage from John Stuart Mill 
with all its qualifications, and the hon. 
Member had contradicted him when he 
said that the 6d. duty upon tea, if con- 
verted into ls. duty, would be abso- 
lutely paid by the consumer. The hon. 
Gentlemaa had contradicted that, and 
many of his Friends contradicted it 
still. [‘* Hear, hear!”} Yes; his 
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Friends cheered him, and that he (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) contended was a 
false issue, and there was no one who 
would demolish that view more remoree- 
lessly than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self. What he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
wished to put before the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was whether it was worth while 
for the sake of a paltry sum of £125,000 
a-year—which he could very well afford 
to pay out of his surplus, as his Esti- 
mates were moderate and prudent— 
whether it was worth while to propose 
a tax which would run the risk of pro- 
ducing such a bad effect upon our rela- 
tions with Franxe? He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman would find, in 12 
months’ time, that he had a much larger 
surplus than he at present contemplated, 
and he had no doubt that the financial 
condition of the country would be much 
better if this tax were not imposed than 
it would be otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, he did not know that he 
should have addressed the Oommittee 
this evening if it had not been for the 
extraordinary doctrine enunciated by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg). 
The hon. Member had said that when 
our working classes were suffering in a 
certain town the hat was sent round for 
relief. As representing a large Metro- 
politan constituency, which was very 
largely affected by these foreign duties, 
he (Mr. Norris) entirely repudiated the 
notion that they wished to fall back on the 
country for charity. All they desired 
was justice, and he thought they had a 
right to demand it for them. On look- 
ing at this tax, it was evident, as former 
speakers had pointed out, that it was not 
a tax, in any form, of Protection. He 
must say, from the broad grounds on 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought 
the Motion forward, he had the greatest 
pleasure in supporting him; and not 
only so, but he believed the remark 
made by the hon. Member for Central 
Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent) was 
in the right direction as oe 
home trade. He hoped the right hon 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) would make some 
statement in favour of the Colonies. He 
had been much struck with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and more so by that partof his remarks 
to the effect that he had had it in his 
wer to confer with certain French 
embers of Parliament in December 
last. They had not heard from him, 
however, that he had conferred with 
those gentlemen. If he had done s0, 
he would have learned from them, in all 
probability, that Protection was not only 
an inherent pruciple in that country, 
but was spreading. They heard that in 
the United States and Germany the Pro- 
tection system was producing effeets 
which in this country would unquestion- 
ably be to the benefit of the working 
classes. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian had stated, 
the question was rising, and was making 
immense progress amongst the people. 
Agriculture was suffering ; and, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Kingswinford Division 
of Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill), in 
his own part of the country, the iron 
trade was suffering immense distress, 
and, therefore, even if this step pro- 
an oy the right hon. Gentleman the 
han<ellor of the Exchequer was a step 
in the direction of Protection, hon. Mem- 
bers were fully justified in supporting it. 
However, he (Mr. Norris) repudiated 
that doctrine. He believed that it was 
mainly with a view to preventing a 
deficit in the Revenue that the proposal 
had been made. He trusted that in the 
Division hon. Members would show that 
they believed this to be a necessary tax, 
and that to their minds it was not one 
upon the poor, but upon the rich, who 
could well afford to pay it. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) said, he thought they had had a 
very interesting discussion on this ques- 
tion, but there were still one or two 
things to be said. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who formerly sat for Coventry 
(Mr. Staveley Hill} in this House had 
deplored the fact that we had taken the 
duty off French ribbons, and declared 
that it had brought about the ruin of a 
large community. That was not the 
fact. As a matter of fact, the altera- 
tion effected by the Treaty of 1860 had 
been the making of Coventry. No doubt, 
the town had suffered a great deal tem- 
porarily ; but it had recovered, and it 
had never been better off than it was at 
the present time. It gave up making 
these articles in which it could not com- 
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pete with other countries, and took to 
making articles which it could manufac- 
ture better than others. Coventry now 
had a larger population, a larger rate- 
able value, and was in every way more 
satisfactorily situated than it ever was at 
any previous period of its history. When 
he had risen just now to interrupt the 
hon. and learned Member opposite (Mr. 
Staveley Hill), he had done so in order 
to ask him to put before the House a 
specific case that he might have it 
answered. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he had 
misunderstood the hon. Member. If he 
had understood, he should have said 
that the duty was taken off cotton in 
Lancashire not to benefit the consumer, 
but the producer. 

Mr. PROVAND said, that that would 
not prove that the duty was paid by the 
producer, and not by the consumer. A 
specific case was all that was required 
to prove the argument he was ad- 
vancing. Take an article made in 
Lancashire—cotton velvet. The duty 
upon that article throughout the world 
varied from nothing up to 100 per cent. 
Well, if the producer paid that duty, or 
any part of it, why was it that he got 
the same price for the goods, neither 
more nor less, no matter to which 
market it went? Some of the velvet 
made in Lancashire was used in this 
country, where there was no duty. Some 
was used in Central America, where the 
duty was 100 per cent; and some in 
other places, where, as he said, the duty 
ran between nothing and 100 per 
cent. If the producer paid the duty, 
how could he get the same price from 
these different places? There was a 
very large question involved in this, 
and those who believed so must show 
who paid the duty on the £250,000,000 
sterling of manufactured goods which 
were exported from this country every 
year to various markets all over the 
world? Did the producers pay? [ Ories 
of ‘‘Yes!”] Well, let the hon. Mem- 
bers who said ‘‘ Yes” produce a single 
instance in proof of the assertion ; let 
them show a single ease of any article ; 
let them put their finger on any manu- 
facturer who paid the duty as a pro- 
ducer. It was simply impossible to do 
so. [An hon. Mempzr: Steel rails. | 
The producer paid no duty whatever on 
steel rails. It was the consumer and the 
consuming country who paid the duty 
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on steel rails a from this country, 


just as the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) had shown that the 
consumer in this country paid the duty 
on tea. This was spoken of as a Protec- 
tive Duty, but it was not of that kind. 
If we made wine it would be a Protec- 
tive Duty, but as we did not, the duty 
was not protective, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
simply spoke of it as being likely to be 
regarded on the Continent as a duty of 
a protective character. He also said it 
would be looked upon as of a retaliatory 
character, and so it would be. It was 
only a protective Duty to this extent— 
that it would artificially extend the 
bottling trade in this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that he was going to 
satisfy the French people that there was 
nothing Protective in the duty, because 
they had done the same thing them- 
selves by putting a heavier Duty on 
bottled wines than on wines in wood. 
But notwithstanding this, it would be 
impossible for him to satisfy bottlers 
and also manufacturers in France that 
they ought not to have Protective 
Duties, which would be the same thing 
as trying to convince them that they 
ought not to put money into their own 
pockets. Returning to the particular 
question before the Committee, he (Mr. 
Provand) said that the taxation of what 
were considered luxuries generally met 
with approval, and to say that an article 
was a luxury was quite sufficient reason 
in the minds of some persons for taxing 
it. But he would point out, first of all, 
that there was much difficulty in saying 
what was and what was not a luxury, 
for that which to one person was an 
article of luxury was to another an 
article of necessity. To tax some pre a 
that were called luxuries would simply 
be to damage the industries that pro- 
duced them, and many of our industries 
produced nothing but luxuries; on the 
other hand, there were some luxuries 
the taxation of which would do no ma- 
terial injury to the people—for instance, 
the taxation of coats of arms would 
affect only to a small extent coach- 
painters and engravers. Every tax of 


this kind depended on the degree to 
which it might affect labour in our own 
country or our commerce with other 
countries. There were many objections 
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to this tax, and, in the first place, it 
was not uniform in its incidence. They 
were all agreed that cham e was a 
luxury, but one-third of the champagne 
that was imported into this country cost 
less than 20s. a-dozen. Although the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) smiled at this 
statement, he ventured to think that he 
was no authority upon the subject. 

Tur LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, he smiled be- 
cause he thought that if champagne was 
imported at 20s. a-dozen, it was the best 
reason in the world fur keeping it out. 

Mr. PROVAND said, he had made 
inquiries from the best authorities, and 
he repeated that about one-third of the 
champagne imported cost less than 20s. 
a-dozen, and a letter had been read that 
evening from an exporter, who said 
that he exported 160,000 dozens of 
champagne at prices from 18s. to 20s. 
a-dozen. He (Mr. Provand) pointed 
out while the tax would amount to 25 
or 30 ng cent on this class of wine, 
it would only amount to 5 or 6 per 
cent upon wine of a higher character 
that was consumed by the wealthy 
classes. The heavy tax, then, would fall 
upon the middle class, who could ill 
afford it, and the lighter tax upon those 
who cared little about it. Then it was 
said that the tax would stimulate the 
bottling trade in this country. The 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent) would, no doubt, 
like that; but some day the tax would 
have to be taken off, and then there 
would be the cry that this particular in- 
dustry had been ruined; and the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) had 
clearly shown the folly of putting on 
taxes to assist a trade that could not 
stand by itself. Another reason against 
the tax was that it was diametrically 
opposed to those Free Trade principles 
which had dominated every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in this country for the 
last 45 years. The hon. Member for 
Burnley had alluded to that also, and it 
was axiomatically true that there could 
be no buying if there was no selling. 
Almost the whole of our exports repre- 
sented labour and industry, und to tax 
imports was to limit our exports, and 
therefore simply to P aor pn ourselves. 
He (Mr. Provand) did not wish unduly 
to occupy the time of the House, or he 
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might read extracts from almost every 
treatise on political economy which 
would condemn the present proposal, 
and he might even put the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself under contribution. There 
was one short extract, however, that he 
should like to read, and he asked the 
Committee to listen to what the Fair 
Traders themselves had said on this sub- 
ject. Even they had been compelled to 
admit the conditions which governed in- 
ternational commercial relations. Four 
gentlemen who were known as Fair 
Traders sat upon the Commission which 
- inquired into the question of the depres- 
sion of trade; they printed and circu- 
lated a vty psmpsour 4 Report, in which 
they used these words— 

‘* The conditions of international exchange 
are inflexible. We can only in the long run 
buy as largely as we can sell.” 

No advocate of Free Trade could say 
more, nor had it ever been better ex- 
pressed. He had stated that the inci- 
dence of this tax was not fair at home; 
and he would say, further, that foreign 
producers, particularly the French, would 
argue that it was not fair abroad. Firstly, 
it would not affect Spanish or Portu- 
guese wines, which all came in wood, 
nor would it affect Australian wines nor 
Italian to any appreciable extent. Even 
in the case of Germany—as all hocks 
could be brought into this country in 
casks—there were only some qualities 
and descriptions, chiefly sparkling wines, 
which es only be imported in bottles, 
but these would not exceed 40,000 or 
50,000 dozens, paying of the new Duty, 
say, £10,000 or £15,000, therefore 85 or 
90 per cent of the whole £125,000 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expected 
to get from this source would be paid by 
French wines. France would, therefore, 
interpret this Budget as a blow directly 
aimed at herself, and there would, no 
doubt, be a long-continued agitation in 
that country with the object of putting 
extra duties upon our goods, or of with- 
drawing from us the enjoyment of the 
me Most Favoured Nation ” Clause under 
which we traded with France at the pre- 
sent time. It was only natural that the 
French people should object to sit down 
quietly and see this interference with 
their commerce. Could there be a time 
more inopportune than the present for 
the imposition of this tax? The exira 


Mr. Provand 
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Duty on bottled wines had been with- 
drawn in 1866 in consequence of the 
representations of Powers with whom 
we were then engaged in some very 
delicate commercial negotiations; but 
surely that reason applied with great 
force to the present moment, because 
we had on hand several subjects 
of delicate negotiation with Foreign 
Powers. He need only refer to the 
question of sugar bounties, which we 
were seeking to get withdrawn; and 
at the same moment we were going to 
impose a tax which France would regard 
as directed against herself. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in introducing one of his 
Budgets some years 0, gave an 
admirable exposition of the conditions 
on which any change in the Wine Duties, 
if any change were made, should rest. 
First, he said that the system should be 
equitable in itself; secondly, that it 
should neither overweight nor favour 
any particular wine; thirdly, that it 
should favourthe consumer; and, fourthly, 
that it should be suitable to the require- 
ments of the Revenue; and, lastly, that 
it should have promise of endurance. 
This tax on bottled wines outraged 
every one of these wise conditions, 
except perhaps the second last; and 
it was for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of course, 
to satisfy his own mind as to the tax 
being suitable for the purposes of Re- 
venue; but he (Mr. Provand) thought 
that it would not eventually be found 
to meet its requirements, and he was 
convinced that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man believed that he must raise the 
amount of the tax he could have levied 
the £120,000 in some less objectionable 
way. Ifthe country were at war, or if 
it were necessary to make up a large 
deficit, he could understand the tax 
being imposed ; but we were, and, as he 
hoped, would remain for a long time, at 
peace, and he contended that a tax of 
this kind, whether judged from the 
point of view of political economy or of 
political contingency, was a mistake. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to expose them to the terrible 
risks which had been pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, to whose speech and argu- 
ments the right hon. Gentleman had 
made no reply. For the reasons given 
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he would move the rejection of the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 3.—( Mr. Provand.) 


Question pro , * That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferovusson) (Manchester, N.E.): 
I think, perhaps, it might not be with- 
out advantage to recall the attention of 
the Committee, from the very high plat- 
form on which the discussion has  son8 
placed by recent speakers, to the some- 
what narrow issue before us. I do not 
think it necessary to go into the whole 
range of political economy from the 
philosophical point of view of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg), nor to 
anticipate very considerable changes in 
our fiscal system because of this item in 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
had treated this question from a very 
serious point of view, and it was natural 
for him to do so, because it seemed to 
him to trench upon one of the great 
measures of his life; and he has been 
supported in his view by several hon. 
Members, and lastly by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Provand), who 
not only professed to follow but to 
interpret the right hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow has, 
however, truly represented the par- 
ticular direction, if any, in which the 
wine trade will be affected by the tax 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He said that, for th» most 
part, it is likely to affect French wines ; 
and that was what my right hon. 
Friend told us when he datroduced his 
Budget, his statement being that cham- 
pagne and the more expensive wines 
would be those most affected by the tax, 
but that still wines could as well be im- 
ported in casks as in bottles. I may, 
with reference to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, also remark, that when he 
said that 135,000 hectolitres of French 
wine were exported in bottles, he did 
not mention the fact that of this quan- 
tity there were more than 90,000 hecto- 
litres of cham e. The amount of 
French wine which can be disturbed at 

this duty is insignificant. I have 


all b 
the fast Report of our Coasul at Bor- 
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deaux, which gives the particulars of 
the exportation of wine from that port, 
and he states that the total export is 
26,814,000 gallonsin wood and 1,838,000 
in bottles; and it is remarkable that of 
this quantity the export in wood to the 
United Kingdom is 3,362,000 gallons in 
wood and 702,000 gallons in bottles— 
that is to say, the exportation in bottles 
is something like one-fifth of the expor- 
tation in wood. It cannot be alleged, 
then, with justice, that we are going to 
ruin Bordeaux, even if the quantity ex- 
ported to us in bottles should be less, 
seeing that all the rest of the world im- 
port nearly the whole of their French 
wine in wood. It seems to me that it is 
the present rate of duty that has caused 
so much more wine to be imported in 
casks than in bottles. But if it be so 
injurious to put a higher tax upon the 
latter than the former, how is it that 
this system does not injuriously affect 
the interior trade of France—because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
told the Committee that there is in 
France a higher Excise and a higher 
octrot duty levied upon wine in bottles 
than upon wine in wood? The hon. 
Member for Glasgow, following the steps 
of those who preceded him, has warned 
us of that bad impression that would 
be produced in France by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s proposal, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, as well as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Mundella), have also warned 
us that agitation may follow, and that 
possibly retaliatory duties may be placed 
on our imports and exports. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) has 
asked me to state what attitude has been 
taken up with regard to this subject by 
the Foreign Minister of France. I have 
here a translation of the words used by 
the Foreign Minister in the French 
Chamber on the 22nd of April. He 
said that he had instructed the French 
Ambassador in London to make repre- 
sentations, showing the great injury 
which would be done by this measure. 
If their representations were not listened 
to, France would have the right, not 
indeed to make reprisals, but to use 
reciprocity, and the Government would 
have to determine what proposals it 
would be proper to present to the Cham- 
ber for the protection of French interests, 
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1 state that with perfect candour. It 
is already before the world. Of course 
it is very desirable that we should 
examine and weigh the effect which 
this proposal has had upon friendly 
nations; but it does not follow that we 
should subscribe to the very erroneous 
conclusions that may be drawn from it, 
or that we should give up that which 
we consider useful for our own Revenue 
and just in itself. The Committee will 
understand that these representations 
used by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in France had reference to representa- 
tions made to the Chamber by one par- 
ticular trade at Bordeaux and Beaune. 
It was very natural that upon such re- 
presentations as had been made by an 
important trade in France, the French 
Minister should undertake to make re- 
presentations to the Government of this 
country, and to endeavour to procure 
the withdrawal of this proposal. The 
Committee ought to remember that 
similar representations have been made 
to Her Majesty’s Government from the 
trades of this country who conceive 
themselves to be injured, and find them- 
selves injured by the tariffs of foreign 
countries, and Her Majesty’s Government 
have made, in consequence, many re- 
presentations to foreign countries as to 
the injury which was likely to be done 
to our industries. It is well known that 
during the last few months we have 
been making such representations to 
the Government of Italy as to the bad 
effect upon some of our industries and 
exports of their new tariff; and we have 
had much reason to complain of the 
injury to some of our industries and 
interests by the tariffs of France. We 
have made representations to the Go- 
vernment of France as we were in duty 
bound, and we have been met there, and 
elsewhere, by the reply that these im- 
posts were founded on the necessities of 
those countries, that they were based on 
a fiscal system, and that they were im- 
posed with no feeling of animosity to 
this country or with any desire to injure 
its interests, and that the different Go- 
vernments would greatly regret if the 
inaposts had that effect. In such cases 
we did not often procure redress of the 
grievances of which we complained, 
but we have not quarrelled with any 
foreign Government on that account; 
we have recognized that other Govern- 
ments have a perfect right to levy such 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Customs duties as they consider best for 
their own interests. It is upon that 
footing all Governments proceed, and 
if we find that some of their fiscal 
systems press hardly on our interests, 
we must recognize that their duty is to 
govern their own country in the manner 
which they consider best for their own 
interests, and that we have no right to 
complain of them on that account. 
Well, Sir, I apprehend that is really 
the position in which we stand towards 
the Goverunsedt of France at the present 
time. We have proposed a slight re- 
adjustment of the Wine Duties, a thing 
in itself small, and I think it will be 
found still smaller when it comes to be 
examined, because, although there may 
be at present a much larger quantity of 
wine imported in bottles than in wood, 
it is most likely that a much greater 
proportion will find its way into this 
country in wood in the future than 
hitherto. With the altered circum- 
stances shippers will find it better and 
more convenient to export wine in wood 
than in bottle. Although it is put to us 
so strongly by a man of the great 
eminence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) that we are shaking the 
system of trade which he did so much to 
establish between France and England, 
that we are inaugurating a course tend- 
ing to upset the Free Trade which was 
founded by the Treaty of 1860, I think 
we cannot accept that statement as ab- 
solutely wellfounded. Certainly the right 
hon. Gentleman had reason to congratu- 
late himself on having gained certain 
improvementsin 1860; but I regret to say 
that that improvement has not been sus- 
tained; the duties, which were lowered 
in 1860, have been raised since then. 
No doubt we have, under what is called 
the Conventional Tariff of 1882, the 
benefit of the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause, but what doesthat Most Favoured 
Nation Clauseamountto? High duties 
are now levied in France on almost 
every article imported from England; 
whereas in this country we practically 
tax only two French articles—namely, 
spirits and wine, the latter not being an 
English production at all, and the 
former being subject to an equivalent 
Excise duty. These duties in France now 
amount on the average of all articles and 
all duties, including articles duty free, to 
about 6°9 percent. But this gives only 
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a faint idea of the weight of the duties 
on English products. On cotton yarns 
the French duty ranges from 6s. 1d. to 
£6 1s. 11d. per ewt. ; and on the higher 
counts this duty is equal to from 100 to 
nearly 300 per cent on thevalue of the raw 
material from which the yarn is manu- 
factured. On single combed woollen 

arns, the duty ranges from 8s. 2d. to 
£1 12s. 6d. per ewt., with higher duties 
for most other kinds—a rate of duty on 
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the proportion levied on the following ar- 
ticles increised as follows between 1866 
and 1886:—Cotton velveteens, which for- 
merly ranged from 60 to 100 francs per 
100 kilos, were raised to from 80 to 140 
francs ; plain cotton tissues, if weighing 
3 to 5 kilos per 100 square metres, for- 
merly ranging between 80 and 300 
francs, were raised to from 110 to 
403 francs ; bottles, per 100 kilos, from 


the raw material, valued on the average |1 franc 30 centimes to 3 francs; cow 
of 1s. per pound, ranging from about | hides from 10 francs to 20 franes; gun- 
7 to 30 per cent as the minimum, and in | barrels from 20 franes to 60 francs ; beer, 


most cases much higher. On cctton 
tissues the range is from £1 0s. 4d. to 
£10 19s. 6d. per cwt., and to even higher 
figures. A duty of £2 16s. 0d. per cwt. 
would be equal to one of 100 per cent 
on the raw material used, and the higher 
duty mentioned is about 400 per cent. 
On manufactures of wool the range is 
equally high and wide, though, as the 
value of the raw material is greater, the 
proportion of the duty to the value of 
the raw material used may be put at 
from 50 to 200 per cent. On iron and | 
iron manufactures the duties are of 
infinite variety, but articles like cutlery 
pay from £2 02. 8d. to £9 15s. 1d. per 
ewt., which is from 100 to 500 per cent 
on the value of the raw material used. 
Generally, according to the French 
statistics of imports and exports, the | 
iron and iron manufactures actually im- | 





hectolitre of 22 gallons, from 5 francs 
5 centimes to 7 francs 75 centimes; and 
spirits, per hectolitre of 22 gallons, from 
15 franes to 30 francs. © principal 
change effected by the tariff of 1882, 
which was a substitution of specific for 
ad valorem duties, has thus been to in- 
crease the charge on English goods. 
This was intended at the time, as regards 
the inferior manufactures, as pointed 
out in Mr. Kennedy’s memorandum ; 
but the effect has been aggravated by 
the fall of prices which has been 
going on so long. Even if the specific 
duties substituted in 1882 had been as 
the fair equivalents of the ad valorem 
duties at the time, the course of events 
since 1882 has made them heavier than 
if the former ad valorem charge had since 
been continued. The French internal 
duties on wines and spirits, which are 


ported from England into France bear the only articles of theirs we tax, are 
acharge of 25 per cent ad valorem on | very heavy, especially in the large towns, 
import. The same with many other! which not only levy an octrot for local 
articles. The duties are excessive in} use, but a duty for the State. It is 
proportion to the value. The proportion | almost certain that a Parisian pays a 
of duties levied to the values :mported | higher charge on wines and spirits of 
does not show the full effect of the! France, at least on spirits, than people 
tariff, because the articles on which high | in the United Kingdom pay on wines 
duties are imposed are kept out alto-| and spirits imported from France. The 
gether, whereas the statistics relate) exports of coal from the United King- 
only to articles actually imported, in-| dom are now about 24,000,000 tons per 
cluding duty free goods. Taking the! annum, of which 4,000,000 tons are ex- 
statistics as they are, the duties in France | ported to France—that is, about a sixth 
have been steadily increasing in weight) part of our exports. One of the great 
on the value of the articles imported | advantages of the Treaty of 1861 with 
—from about 3°3 per cent in 1866 to, France was the engagement not to 
6-9 per cent in 1886. Thisis partly due| impose an export duty on coal. The 
to the substitution of specific for ad restoration of it might injure French 





valorem duties in 1882, and to the in-| 
creasing weight of all specific duties in 
proportion to the value of the articles in 
consequence of the fall of prices in 
recent years. As regards coal, the effect is 
shown in an increase in the percentage of 
the duties levied to the value of the article 
imported from about 6 per cent to 9 per 


trade a good deal; and we have not 
much to fear from an increased French 
import duty, which would tend to have 
the same effect. That duty, which in 


/1861 was 17}d. a-ton, has ever since 


been 117d. I have only mentioned 
these facts to show the Committee that, 
whereas in this case so much has been 
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said about the alteration of a duty even 
to a small extent, and affecting only one 
French trade, our manufactured articles 
are taxed to such an extent when they 
enter France as to render the expression 
Free Trade, in my humble opinion 
singularly inapplicable. The burden on 


the application of Customs regulations, 
for the decisions of the officers and 
experts in disputed cases is almost in- 
variably upheld, and little attention is 
given to the evidence adduced in support 
of the contentions of British Traders. 
In Fishery matters, the French Govern- 
ment have refused persistently to give 
effect to the stipulation in the Treaty of 
1867, by which British fishing boats were 
to be allowed to sell in French ports the 
fish caught by their crews. This is a 
question of great importance to the fish- 
ing industry of this country. Then there 
is the ship-brokerage grievance, the fact 
that masters of vessels are not allowed 
to employ their own agents, but must 
have recourse to the services of a small 
privileged class of brokers, who make 
excessive charges for the discharge of 
very trifling services. When the master 
possesses sufficient knowledge of French 
to perform himself Custom House busi- 
ness, the Oustoms officers require wit- 
nesses to support him, and by selecting 
men of the crew who do not know French 
as witnesses—the choice rests with the 
Customs and not with the Master—they 
oblige the Master in this way to employ 
a broker to act as sworn interpreter, and 
he is thus enabled to make his whole 
charge. Frequently the charge amounts 
to £14, £20, and even £30 for a service 
which does not occupy more than a few 
minutes. Ido not mention these things 
as reproaches against the French, but 
only as showing that the French Go- 
vernment and the French Parliament 
are Conservative and Protectionist, and 
that these measures are, in their opi- 
nion, necessary for the protection of 
French industry, and they are in no 
sense unfriendly towards British trade 
and British industry. I venture to think 
that on reflection it will be thought by 
the French Government and mire that 
in proposing this alteration of the Wine 
Duties we are not doing anything un- 
friendly to their interests, or doing any- 
thing which they ought to take objection 
to. It would be, indeed, a grave charge, 
if it were made with any justice against 
us, that we have commenced, as some 
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,Gentlemen have said, a new d ure 
which is untrue to the system which has 


| been established in this country 


British importers is rendered greater in | tion. 
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for so 
many years. I venture to think that 
there is 4 in the proposal with 
regard to the Wine Duties which will 
for a moment justify such an assump- 
There has been a good deal said 
about the incidence of protective or 
revenue duties ; but I certainly thought 
it was settled long ago that ifa duty 
were put upon wine entering this coun- 
try it would be by the people of this 
country that the duty would have to be 
paid. It is altogether untrue that in 
this altered tax there will be any fresh 
burden put upon the poor of this coun- 
try. On the contrary, this is a tax laid 
on the rich and luxurious which they 
have made no objection to pay. It in 
no sense imposes a fresh burden on the 
poor and struggling as those who are 
always ready to pose as the friends of 
the le would fain make out. 

R. SHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
think it is very fortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 
has spoken, because he has unwillingly 

ut the question on the right ground. 

his comes before us as a question of 
reprisals. We have heard to-night a 
string of complaints against the French 
Government; and we are told we must 
accept the French Government’s excuse 
for the acts of which we complain, 
because, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, the French Government and the 
French Parliament are Conservative and 
Protectionist. I hope the House will 
remember what it is that we shall be 
doing when we become Conservative 
and Protectionist. Our trade with 





foreign nations will be hampered and 
made disagreeable to them, but the 
system of Protection will be a sufficient 
justification. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will pardon 
me. ie will recognize that I ought not 
to be misunderstood. I certainly did 
not intend to say, and I am sure I did 
not say, anything approaching to a state- 
ment that this step had been taken by 
way of reprisal. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am sure the 
House will accept any disclaimer coming 
from the right hon. Gentleman, but how 
disappointed some Members opposite 
must be who have been talking about 
reprisals all the evening, who heard the 





Sir James Fergusson 
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long list of complaints which my right 
hon. Friend set forth, and who cheered 
every word he said. However, we are 
bound to accept the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to what he 
meant by those so loudly cheered ex- 

ressions in the latter part of his speech. 
Tio glad my right hon. Friend has put 
the case from the point of view of the 
Foreign Office, which will have to deal 
with this question with the French Go- 
vernment, and possibly with other Go- 
yernments. There can be now no mistake 
in the matt<r, but I am about to call at- 
tention to une or two remarks of my 
right hon. Friend which, I must con- 
fess, I did not understand. He spoke 
of the increase of duty as a small 
increase, I think his words were ‘‘ small 
and slight.” An addition of 250 per 
cent to a rate of duty he calls ‘‘ small.” 
The present duty is 2s. per dozen on the 
wine which is under consideration, and 
it is proposed to make it 7s. a dozen 
bottles. Five shillings is an addition of 
250 per cent of the former duty. I do not 
call an addition of 250 per cent a small 
addition to a duty atall. I must also 
call attention to another expression of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He spoke at 
great length of the way in which the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bordeaux 
received the intimation which had been 
made here as to this additional duty, 
and he gave some very empress | 
statistics of the amount of wine ty oes 
from Bordeaux in cask and in bottle. 
How much champagne is exported from 
Bordeaux? It is only claret that we 
receive from Bordeaux. I know Bor- 
deaux well; and it is within my know- 
ledge that the amount of sparkling wines 
shipped from Bordeaux is extremely 
oa The opinion of Bordeaux, there- 
fore, does not go for much on a cham- 
pagne question, and it is as a champagne 
question that this comes before the 
House. Furthermore, let me remind the 
Committee that whereas a good many of 
the manufacturing towns of France were 
strongly opposed to us in the matter of 
Commercial Treaties in 1860, and were 
opposed to us also in 1881, when the 
matter was again negotiated here and 
in Paris, Bordeaux always wasin favour 
of a Commercial Treaty. So far as 
Bordeaux is concerned we are dealing 
with friends, so that the friendly resolu- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bordeaux is not in point at all. What 
has come to the Minister from other 
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parts of France in relation to this ques- 
tion? I shall have in a minute to ex- 
pand a little what the right hon. Gentle- 
man has said, for he left out the most 
important part of the French Minister’s 
statement, which I have read myself 
in more than one French paper. I 
do not propose to touch upon the 
general question of Fair Trade. During 
the dinner hour, while the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not in the House, there was a 
good deal praise of Fair Trade from the 
Sy enches, and the support 
of the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was by the Member for 
Central Sheffield (Mr. Howard Vincent), 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
the Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Staveley Hill), and by other 
Gentlemen, put expressly upon the 
ground that this was the first step in the 
course of Fair Trade. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not hear that. In fact the whole 
tenour of the speeches coming from that 
quarter of the House was that support 
saould be given to him, not on the 
ground of his being a Free Trader, 
which he is, and we know he is, 
although we think that in this matter 
he has made a mistake; but because 
he ,is taking the first step towards 
Fair Trade. [An hon. Memper: Oh, 
oh!] An hon. Gentleman opposite says 
“Qh, oh!” I do not know whether 
he was in the House, but I appeal to those 
who were, whether what I have stated 
was not the tenour of the series of 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
As I said, I will not go into the general 
question of Fair Trade or Free Trade, 
nor will I touch upon certain minor 
matters which are the fringe of the pre- 
sent question. For instance, I will not 
go into the question how far other 
nations besides France are affected by 
this proposal. There is something to 
be said upon that point, but I do not 
think it is worth while to go into it at 
the present moment. What I want the 
Committee to understand, and I will put 
it before them in a very few words, is 
what was the effect upon our trade with 
France of the Commercial Treaty of 
1860; what the trade with France was 
before that time; what was the enor- 
mous improvement of our relations with 
France in consequence of that Treaty ; 
and what we are risking by the course 
we are now taking; and I venture to ask 
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the Committee to give me their atten- 
tion for a moment while I put before 
them a few figures. The year before 
the Commercial Treaty with France our 
exports to France were of the value of 
£9,500,000, and our imports from 
France were nearly £16,000,000. Ten 
years later, in 1869, our exports were 
of the value of £23,000,000, and our 
imports of the value of £33,000,000 ; 
in the year 1879, our exports were 
£26,500,000, and our imports were 
£38,000,000 ; and in the year 1883, our 
exports £29,000,000, and our imports 
from France £38,000,000. Therefore, 
what has been the effect of that Com- 
mercial Treaty? It has increased our 
trades so that our exports to France 
are more than three times what they 
were before the Treaty, and our 
imports from France are more than 
doubled. Therefore, we are risking 
in this matter a trade amounting 
altogether at the present time to 
something between £65,000,000 and 
£70,000,000. That is not a small matter 
to be risked for the trifling increase of 
duty which will result from this new 
impost. Now, what has been our trade 
with other countries, especially countries 
in the North of Europe with which 
we have not made Commercial treaties 
or understanding. Our exports to 
Russia have only increased in value 
during the last 25 years by £1,000,000— 
namely, from £6,500,000 to £7,500,000 ; 
our imports from Russia have only in- 
creased from £13,000,000 to £21,000,000. 
With Germany our trade has less 
than doubled. Therefore, what I wish 
to point out is, that we are risking by 
this tax a trade which has expanded of 
late years far more than that with any 
other neighbour. And now, let me re- 
mind the House what is our position 
with respect to the former French Treaty. 
There has been to-night some great 
misapprehension. It is perfectly true 
that the Commercial Treaty of 1860 has 
come to an end; but it is also true that 
we have not been thrown back into the 
position we formerly occupied as to 
French trade. In consequence, not of 
the Treaty, but of the maintenance of 
the Fiscal system as to the import of 
wine and export of coal, formerly 
stipulated by the Treaty, we have got a 
satisfactory understanding with her; in 
fact, the Most Favoured Nation Clause 
with respect to our whole trade. The 


right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
Mr. Childers 
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tary of State quoted certain isolated in. 
stances of high duties in France, each 
under Most Favoured Nation treatment, 
Most Favoured Nation Clauses, but how 
much higher are they under the cus- 
tomary tariff of France. Many are, in 
fact, absolutely prohibitory, whereas 
now nothing can come into France at 
lees duty than from England. There- 
fore, as I said, we are risking a great 
deal in provoking France to put us in 
the list of Nations not having Most 
Favoured Nation treatment. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
give the House a fair idea of what passed 
the other day in the French Chamber 
on this matter, but he has not quoted 
fully what occurred when an interpella- 
tion was addressed to the French Minis- 
ter. The Under Secretary of State 
quoted only part of the French Minis- 
ter’s reply. I have seen, I think, three 
different French newspapers containing 
reports of the French Minister’s reply, 
and I find that the most important part 
of the reply the right hon. Gentleman 
did not quote at all. What did the 
French Minister say? He used almost 
the words the right hon. Gentleman 
had quoted, that the French Am- 
bassador in this country would be in- 
structed to make representations to the 
English Government; but the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite did not add 
that the French Minister stated that that 
Ambassador would remember that it 
was in the power of the French Govern- 
ment to denounce the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, and that he was to re- 
resent this to the British Government. 

ow, it may be the wish of the Under 
Secretary to minimize that statement, 
but it is a most important one, and if 
the Ambassador here has acted upon 
these instructions—we are within a 
measurable distance of having, not the 
treaty, because, as I have said, there is 
no formal treaty, but the arrangement 
that followed the negotiations of 1881 
denounced, when this country would 
have to fall back on the ordinary tariff 
which France imposes on the imports 
from other countries. What does this 
mean? Probably the loss of half our 
trade with France. It is within the 
power of the French Government, i: 
they quarrel with us, practically to 
destroy our trade with her, and that is a 
far more serious matter than what up 
to the present time the Government have 
represented to us as the position of this 
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question. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, and said very truly, that we have 
no right to complain. No, we have no 
legal right to complain, because this 
matter is not subject to a treaty; but 
the commercial community would have 
a very great right to complain of 
this House and this Government if, 
for the sake of this small addition to 
the Revenue, suddenly, we found half 
our French trade imperilled—if we 
found our large trade of £70,000,000 
a-year, now carried on between this 
country and France, reduced to anything 
like what it was before 1860. Therefore 
it is a very serious question, and I put 
it to the Government, are they aware 
of the dangers of the present position, 
aud are they prepared to accept them 
with a light heart? There is another 
important thing to bear in mind. We 
are negotiating with Foreign Powers on 
the subject of the Sugar Bounties. The 
negotiation at this moment is in a highly 
critical position. No power has as yet 
finally accepted any arrangement. The 
French are the most important power in 
connection with this negotiation. It is 
not a political question ; everyone in this 
House was anxious that the Sugar Bounty 
question should be settled in accordance 
with the view which has been for the last 
10 years expressed on both sides of the 
House. Well, if we come to a breach with 
France on a fiscal question of this kind, 
you may rely upon it the Sugar Bounty 
question will not be settled at the present 
time. Therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should not put in the 
way of our negotiations with France so 
great a difficulty as the present proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
pat in our way. Of the duties themselves 

will not say much ; but I will observe 
this, that in 1885 we were threatened 
with a Motion the effect of which would 
be to defeat the Budget and throw the 
Government out of Office, because whilst 
we proposed in the Budget to raise the 
duties on spirits and beer we did not 
ropose to raise the duties on wine. 

othing would have been easier than 
for us to comply with the prevalent wish 
and to have amended the Budget by 
raising the duty on wine. The Spanish 
treaty was then out of the way, and 
we might have made an addition to the 
Wine Duties which would have put out 
of Court the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
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(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). After care- 
ful consideration of the effect of raising 
the Wine Duties on our trade in France 
and other countries with whom we had 
commercial relations, we distinctly de- 
termined to leave the Wine Duties 
alone. The effect was that we were 
defeated. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Yes, we 
were defeated when we might, with the 
greatest of ease, have avoided defeat 
by a moderate increase in the Wine 
Duties. If that is so, I think the 
House will see that in 1885 we looked 
upon this question as a most serious 
one. We looked upon it as one which 
was not to be dealt with as a means of 
avoiding a Ministeria! defeat, but as of 
vital importance to the trade of the 
country, and I must again express my 
great regret that on the present occasion, 
for the sake of so small an amount of 
revenue, the Government have not the 
courage to do what we did in 1885 and 
refuse to alter the Wine Duties, and 
thus to avoid what may become a very 
serious and difficult question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN ;: If I have to address 
the House more often than I should like 
upon these matters, I trust the Commit- 
tee will excuse it and will bear in mind 
that it is almost an unprecedented cir- 
cumstance for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to be placed in the position which 
I now occupy, that of being confronted 
by three ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer 
sitting opposite to me, a position which, 
of course, increases the dangers and 
difficulties of the occupant of the Office I 
hold. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down spoke in a tone 
with regard to our commerce with 
France, against which I must enter 
my respectful protest. In the first 
place, I must say that I think he, of 
course unintentionally, misrepresented 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
[‘*No, no!”] Then he intentionally 
misrepresented my right hon. Friend? I 
do not think so. I think the misrepresen- 
tation was unintentional. He rose with 
some unusual warmth and animation, 
and said—'‘ Now we know that this is a 
system of reprisals.” Yes; but did he 
not remember what I said before, that 
this was no pro of reprisals? Did he 
discredit what I said, coming forward as 
the proposer of this tax, that no such idea 
as that of a policy of reprisals had in the 
remotest manner entered inte our heads ? 
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I do not think the right hon. Gentloman 
will, on reflection, believe that in the 
face of that declaration it was a fair in- 
terpretation of the speech of my right 
hon. Friend to say that he saw in that 
speech a system of reprisals. The whole 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary was directed to 
this—to point out that the French Go- 
vernment were not in a particularly 

ood ition to argue against the na- 
em of this tax. He stated, and I think 
he stated accurately—‘‘ When you look 
on the enormous amount of duty raised 
on English products and manufactures 
in France, a slight increase of duty on 
French produce such as this is not 
calculated to sustain a just and equit- 
able complaint on the part of Franc.e” 
It was to this that his observations were 
limited ; and whatever may be said in 
any part of the House, I declare again, 
on behalf of my Colleagues, as well as 
for myself, that in this proposal there is 
not the slightest idea of Protection of 
any kind, and not the slightest idea of 
reprisal of any kind, and not the slightest 
idea of anything that would be disagre- 
able to the French Government; and I 
protest against the importation into this 
debate of insinuations and suggestions 
of that character. They are ar. vey 
in the last degree. e have ‘to deal 
with the fears of the French people; 
and now the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian himself, and a 
second ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are bringing their authority to bear 
in a manner calculated to enhance 
these fears; and I am not quite sure 
that we shall not have a third ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dealing 
with the matter in the same spirit 
before the discussion terminates. The 
suggestion is that we, the Government, 
have intended this as a measure directed 
against France. Now, I am sure that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would wish as 
much as hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House that I should enter my pro- 
test against that suggestion if it is 
untrue. You would not wish that 
we should really be challenging the 
French Government to a war of tariffs 
—that we have had any such mad 
idea as that. I, therefore, think that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will think me 
perfectly justified in rising again, though 
I have troubied the Committee on the 
subject before, to say that we have had 


Mr. Goschen 
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no idea in the proposal we are maki 
inflicting any blow on the French Govern. 
ment or the French le, in order to 
get in that way a handle for dealing with 
other grievances which we have against 
them. Any such interpretation would 
be entirely erroneous. I must also enter 
my protest against another suggestion 
that has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers). I say that his speech 
was not worthy of one of the Re 
sentatives of the atest commercial 
nation in the world. Itis not worthy 
of our commercial greatness that we 
should stand shivering and say—“ Look 
at our great trade of £60,000,000 with 
France ; if we touch a single item of 
their imports, the whole of that will 
tumble to the ground.”’ Does our trade 
with France indeed rest upon so slender 
a basis that if we introduce any chan 
in the tariff we are to be immediately 
threatened that the whole edifice of our 
trade with France is to tumble to the 
ground? Are we to be threatened that 
a trade of £60,000,000 is to be re- 
duced to one-half? If we have a trade 
of £60,000,000 with France—and I re- 
joice at the magnitude of that trade—it 
is because it is agreeable to the interests 
of both countries that it should exist. 
Such a trade is not one which depends 
for its existence either upon the favour 
of the French Government or the humour 
of the French people ; but it is obviously 
on the interests of the two nations that 
this exchange is based. I think it is 
entirely against every reasonable ex- 
pectation that it should be thought that 
these vast relations, which are beneficial 
to both nations, should break down be- 
cause we impose a tax upon one branch 
of French trade which will amount 
to about £125,000 in the whole. I 
have more faith in the stability of the 


commercial relations between the two . 


countries than to believe any such thing. 
But if there is any such danger, you 
cannot think that it is to be averted by 
non-insistence on this proposal. Can 
we expect that this commerce will con- 
tinue unless it is to the interest of the 
French themselves? I deny that this 
commerce exists for the advantage of 
England alone. We know that it is of 
equal advantage to France itself. We 
send them our products because they wish 
to buy them as much as because we wish 
to sell them, J should fancy that it 
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would be a very short-sighted Govern- 
ment in France which would take any 
such step as that suggested from the 
other side of the House, and which would 
endeavour to trade upon the fears of the 
English Parliament. It would be a very 
short-sighted Government that would 
think of tradingupon the fear on our 

that some favour, which they of their 
goodness or kindness had afforded to us, 
might be withdrawn. No doubt, if they 
did trade upon such fears, the Freneh 
Government would have recourse to 
measures which would cause some in- 
convenience to the English Government ; 
but I have more confidence and faith in 
the interests of the two countries, and 
in the good sense of the two countries ; 
and I do not believe that, simply in 
order, as it were, to } are this House 
for having put an additional duty upon 
bottled wine as compared with wine in 
casks, the French people will wish to 
destroy the commerce which has grown 
to such enormous proportions, and which 
has been so much to the advantage of 
both countries. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he thought that the commercial 
relationship of Great Britain and France 
was not safe in the hands of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked whether the enor- 
mous trade between the two countries 
could by any possibility be jeopardized 
by such a small proposal as that he had 
made in his Budget. Well, he (Mr. 
Illingworth) would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman this question— Was it worth 
while for Great Britain to run the risk 
of jeopardizing the trade between the 
two countries for such a paltry result as 
he would obtain? He (Mr. Illingworth) 
demurred to the contention that the posi- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
up was a necessity. Where was the 
necessity for interfering with the fiscal 
arrangements between England and 
France for this paltry sum of £125,000? 
Supposing the right hon. Gentleman 
were to entertain the objection taken by 
that—the Opposition—side of the House, 
where would be the financial difficulty ? 
The right hon. Gentleman could spare 
this sum, and still his Budget would re- 
main intact. He would only lessen to a 
very small degree the surplus he would 
be in possession of. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given no consideration what- 
ever to the arguments used and the pleas 
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urged from the Opposition side of the 
House in regard to the difficulties of the 
Free Traders in France, and he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman this ques- 
tion—Was he not aware that in France 
there was a very powerful body which 
sought in the interests of Protection to 
upset the preseat arrangement between 
GreatBritain and France, and that a very 
small cast into the scale'would put it into 
the power of the Protectionists to carry 
their point ? He would also ask the con- 
sideration of the Committee to this view 
of political and financial matters. It 
would oo to the French people, to 
the Free Traders, and espeeially to those 
who had to deal with the wine trade, 
that this was a blow aimed directly at 
them. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir James Fergusson) had quoted 
the opinions and views of the Bordeaux 
Chamber of Commerce. Well, the wine 
people of France were the Free Traders 
of France. These were the men we 
largely relied upon for keeping up the 
best possible commercial relationship 
between the two countries, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was gratui- 
tously hitting them a blow in the face by 
hitting the one article in which they 
dealt and through which they were 
struggling to maintain the best political 
and commercial relationship with Great 
Britain. He made an appeal again to 
the Committee on a stronger ground. 
We in this country were in no financial 
embarrassment. We had neither a war 
on our hands nor the financial and poli- 
tical consequences of a war to struggle 
with. France had both. France was 
almost at her wit’s ends for mans of 
raising the necessary amount to meet her 
financial obligations, and was this the 
time when we should put into the power 
of those who sought to lessen the com- 
mercial relationship between the two 
countries this weapon, to force forward 
a measure of Protection, and furnish 
them with the most powerful weapon 
with which they could possibly be armed? 
He made an appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself on the lowest possible 
ground, for he regarded him as utterly 
incapable, after the appeals which had 
been made to him, to regard the matter 
in its highest aspect. He would put it 
on the simple ground that the small sum 
which would be obtained by this tax was 
not necessary to the right hon. Gentle- 
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man’s Budget. It was not necessary 
that £125,000 should be secured by 
means of an increased duty on bottled 
wines. We were reminded by the action 
of the French Ohamber that the course 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
might be the means of damaging the 
existing satisfactory relationship between 
the two countries, and would be putting 
a weapon into the hands of the Protec- 
tionist Party in France, and he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, therefore, 
whether it was worth his while to do this 
thing? He would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to stand pedanticaliy in his 
position, assuming that it was necessary 
for him to make the slightest change in 
his financial proposals in response to an 
appeal from the Opposition side of the 
House. In regard to this small question, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to forego the risk which was inseparable 
from the proposal he had made, and that 
this country and the Free Traders of 
France should be saved from the risk 
and danger involved in this gratuitous 
proposal to interfere with the financial 
arrangements existing between the two 
countries. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that the debate had pro- 
ceeded almost entirely on the lines of the 
relations existing between this country 
and France, which might possibly be dis- 
turbed by the action taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He (Mr. Conybeare) wished 
for a moment to call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the possible 
effect his proposition might have upon 
one of our own Colonies. He (Mr. Cony- 
beare) did not himself say that the 
danger which he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider, existed, as 
the right hon. Gentleman would be in a 
far better position than he was to say 
whether it was so or not. But he was 
anxious to be assured by the right hon. 
Gentleman as to whether these proposals 
of taxing wine would not have the effect 
of destroying the gradually increasing 
growth of the export trade in wine which 
came to us from South Africa? South 
Africa was a part of our Colonial Empire 
not previously mentioned this evening, 
and if he ventured for one moment to 
trespass on the attention of the Com- 
mittee, it was because he did not think 
they ought to leave out of view the 
struggling attempts in the face of great 
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difficulties which the Colonies of South 
Africa generally had been making to 
develop the export trade in their 
wines. He held in his hands the 
latest Returns as to the wines ex- 
ported from South Africa according 
to the Trade and Navigation Account, 
and he found that the quantities given 
were for the month ending the 31st 
March in the three years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888,—in 1886, 2,238 gallons, in 
1887, 5,258 gallons, and in 1888, 6,095 
gallons; and for 13 months ending the 
3ist March he found the quantities were 
in 1886, 4,261 gallons, in 1887, 12,859 
gallons, and in 1888, 12,881 gallons. 
Now, he would argue from that that it 
was quite evident that this export trade 
in South African wine was gradually 
climbing upward. He knew from in- 
formation he had received during his 
visit to that part of the world that there 
had been great difficulties in the way of 
the Colony developing its trade. He 
was anxious to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite if he had considered 
whether the effect of his proposal might 
not be to crush out this struggling in- 
dustry of our Colonists in South Africa? 
From the figures he had quoted it was 
clear that this was an industry which 
was graduall” finding its way to the 
front. The Colonists were taking every 
opportunity and using every method 
they knew of to improve their wines and 
fit them for export, to enable them to 
survive the long sea voyage from South 
Africa to this country, and he contended 
that it would be exceedingly hard upon 
ourown Colonies, without i Barve toany 
international difficulties with France or 
any other country, were a proposal such 
as that the right hon. Gentleman had 
made to interfere with the growth 
of this export trade. This was not a 
fanciful supposition when it was recol- 
lected that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer admitted that his proposals would 
tell not only against the high priced 
sparkling wines of France, but also 
against cheaper wines from the Rhine, 
the Moselle, and Italy. If his proposals 
affected those wines injuriously, it was 
quite possible they would affect, with 
equal injury, those wines on whose be- 
half he was now pleading. Into the 
large question of Fair Trade and Free 
Trade, which had been discussed ad 
nauseum, he would not enter, though he 
might make one divergent remark. An 
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angry spirit was displayed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite at remarks that fell 
from the Opposition side of the House ; 
but it was a little difficult to understand 
the attitude of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite and their supporters, for while 
. one got up and declared that this impost 
would fall entirely on the producer in 
France, another would get up and say it 
would fall entirely on the consumer in 
this country. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 
assured the Committee that the tax 
would fall on the consumers, but several 
others explained that it would fall on 
the French producers, adducing the fact 
of the remonstrance from the French 
Government as the best proof of their 
theory that it must, would, and ought to 
fall on the producers, not the consumers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
expostulated with those who ventured 
to suggest that this was the commence- 
ment of a war of reprisal on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and, for his 
part, he accepted in the fullest manner 
the repudiation of thatcharge. He did 
not for a moment think of charging the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
with introducing these proposals to do 
injury to our friends in France; but 
what he did say was that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends must be taken 
to be liable for it, even if they did not 
foresee the results of their own action. 
If this action was regarded as a reprisal 
and followed by other reprisals from 
France, then Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must be held accountable for those 
events. It had been so regarded in the 
French Chamber, and a Deputy there had 
stated that if this proposal were carried 
the presentarrangement with France and 
the Most Favoured Nation treatment 
would be denounced and repudiated. 
The Protectionist Party in France was 
strong, and the French Government 
susceptible to Protectionist views. It 
was all very well for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to talk about our fiscal liberty, 
and that it would be a terrible thing if 
we were not allowed to put on a small 
tax of this kind; but what was the use 
of occupying a political pinnacle of this 
kind when it could be distinctly proved 
that it was not to our interest to do so, 
and when it had been specifically de- 
clared that it was clear from the action 
of the French Government that the re- 
sult would almost certainly be that some- 
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thing like a war of reprisals would be 
entered upon? That in itself was quite 
a sufficient argument to show the inex- 
emery | of these proposals, however 
esirable it might be from a political 
point of view that we should reserve the 
right of taxing imports. But he had 
risen to bring the position of the South 
African wine trade to the notice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and hoped 
it would not trouble the right hon. Gen- 
tleman too much to make a reply. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that in the 
earlier part of the evening he informed 
the Committee that he had taken pains 
to inquire how far this tax would affect 
our Colonial wine trade, and he had 
been assured by numerous authorities on 
the trade that the wine could and would 
beimportedin cask. The pointhad been 
very carefully considered, and he did not 
think that the Colonies would suffer from 
the duty in the slightest degree. He 
could not acéept the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent) to exempt the Colo- 
nies, for then there would be ground for 
a complaint from Foreign Governments 
that they were not in the Most Favoured 
Nation position, and there would be 
some colour for this charge of Protec- 
tion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the Australian Colonies ; 
but he spoke particularly of South 
Africa. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
extended his inquiries to the wine trade 
there ? 

Mr. GOSOCHEN said, he had. Cape 
sherry could undoubtedly be imported 
in cask, and was well adapted to that 
mode of vonveyance. 

Str FREDERICK MAPPIN (York, 
W.R., Hallamshire) said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Shef- 
field (Mr. Howard Vincent) stated, 
among many other things, that the 
manufacturers and merchants paid the 
duties themselves, not the consumers. 
But the hon. Member had plenty 
of opportunities of satisfying himself 
that that was an utter fallacy. He had 
only to go among his constituents and 
ask any of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and they would show him at 
once that there was no foundation what- 
ever for such a statement. He would 
advise the hon. Member, before he 
repeated the statoment, to satisfy him- 
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self what foundation there was for it. 
Though the statement might deceive 
very few Members in the House, its 
repetition out-of-doors might have a 
prejudicial effect on public opinion. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
** That the Question be now put.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN did not put the 
Question. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, he should like 
to give a reason for the vote he intended 
to give. Before he went away to dine 
he heard a good deal of the debate, and 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) say this was not a Party 
question. But when he returned to the 
House he found the Committee con- 
ducting the discussion with a heat he 
never saw exceeded in a Party debate. 
It did not, however, seem to him to be 
a matter of such extreme importance 
whether an extra sixpence should be 
paid for a bottle of champagne or not. 
He could assure the Committee it had 
no personal interest for himself. Having, 
then, no personal interest, and this being 
no Party question, he would give an 
impartial vote, first weighing the argu- 
ments pro and con. A reason against 
the tax was that it might affront the 
French people. Hethought that might 
very likely be one effect; but if it was 
a measure essential to the national 
financial arrangements of the year, he 
should not much care whether it did 
affront France or not; he should consider 
a good deal more what would be the 
effect upon the people of Great Britain. 
Then another argument on the same 
side was that it was against Free Trade, 
and of course it was, as all indirect taxa- 
tion was. Then an argument for the 
tax was that it fell upon the rich man. 
Well, but he knew quite well that this 
was merely said for the purpose of 
making an Election cry. Still, as a 
matter of fact, the consumer paid the 
tax; that was a first axiom of political 
economy, and the rich man—the rich 
fool — who drank champagne, would 
have to pay this tax. For his part, in 
regard to taxation, he liked to get at 
the rich man, and make him pay as 
much as possible. Another argument 
for the tax was that it made it more 
difficult for certain classes to get hold of 
the alcohol in champagne. On Tuesday 
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last the House spent three hoursin dis- 
cussing the desirability of ine 
Native races from taking hol, and 
surely there would be no harm in his 
trying by his vote to prevent his fellow- 
countrymen from using it. Hoe could 
not say this was a good plan, this fiscal 
medium of putting a stop to drinking 
habits. He had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
show how imperfect the method was. 
But it was the only way before him 
at the present moment ; therefore, with 
great reluctance, he should vote against 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, and against cham- 
pagne, just as the right hon. Gentleman 
voted against him and against tea 
earlier in the evening. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 246; 
Noes 121: Majority 125.—(Div. List, 
No. 81.) 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Alteration of duties on car- 
riages). 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he would not occupy much time in 
moving his Amendment to this clause, 
which was to omit the words in line 28— 
“If such carriages shall have less 
than four wheels, 15s., and for every 
hackney carriage 15s.” There was 
a very general agreement that this 
tax upon vehicles was very obnoxious 
in character. Carriages were used by 
many persons, farmers and persons of 
small means, and were almost necessary 
means of existence. These might very 
fairly be exempt from this taxation. 
Equally obnoxious as a tax on locomo- 
tion was the duty of 15s. on hackney 
carriages, and it would fall heavily on 
those persons who let out carriages for 
hire. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 28, leave out the words— 


£s. d. 
‘« Tf such carriages shall have less 
than four wheels os os 
“ For every hackney carriage, as 
hereinafter defined .. 015 0.” 
—(Mr. Anderson.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tur CHANCELLORortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square) said, he was quite un- 
able to assent to the proposal. The 
matter had been very carefully con- 
sidered, and had, he believed, given 
general satisfaction. Very important 
concessions had been made, and he 
could not see his way to make any 
further exemptions. He reminded hon. 
Members that there was no increase in 
the Carriage Duty by the clause. 

Sm EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick) said, he quite admitted 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
the Government had made certain very 
important concessions on this subject, 
and that those who were interested in 
the matter on the part of the trade re- 
garded those conzessions as of much 
value. He thought, however, that the 
proposal which was made with respect 
to hackney carriages should be made to 
apply to omnibuses and tramcars, as 
well as to hackney carriages. If the 
right hon. Gentleman saw his way to 
adopt this suggestion, he (Sir Edward 
Grey) would not support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not pre- 
pared to make any alteration in the 
taxes on omnibuses and tramcars, which 
were really outside the changes pro- 
posed by the Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 229; 
Noes 72: Majority 157.—(Div. List, 
No, 82.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. W. BAROLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he desired to invite the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the case of 
hotel keepers in rural districts. Such 
people frequently required vehicles for 
three months only in the year. The 
tax would prove to be a heavy burden 
in such cases, and would have the effect 
of restricting the number of vehicles 
which hotel keepers kept, and, conse- 
quently, the convenience of the public. 
He should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would devise some means 
whereby hotel keepers in this position 
could be included under the provisions 
of Sub-section 2, so that they might be 
able to take out licences for a limited 
period. He would suggest that they 
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should be able to take out four months’ 
licences. If such a pro were car- 
ried out, he thought it would result in 
an increase of the Revenue, as it would 
cause an addition to the number of 
vehicles which would be kept by hotel 
proprietors during the holiday season. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was afraid 
he could not do anything at present in 
the direction suggested by the hon. 
Member, as a concession had already 
been made to the owners of flies. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Power to Treasury to pro- 
hibit the use of certain substances in 
excisable goods). ; 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) to 
allow Progress to be reported. A great 
many hon. Gentlemen had left the 
House since 12 o’elock, and he (Mr. 
John Morley) thought that there would 
be a considerable number of Members 
cn both sides who would desire to speak 
on Clause 5. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had hoped that 
it would have been agreeable to the 
Committee to finish the Bill that even- 
ing. He would not, however, resist the 
appeal that had been made to him, if it 
was understood that the Committee 
should be resumed at 2 o’clock to- 
morrow. | Cries of ‘‘No!”] He was 
afraid that if there was any objection to 
a Morning Sitting to-morrow he must 
ask the Committee to continue sitting 
that evening for some time afterwards. 
Hon. Gentlemen must realize the fact 
that the Government were compelled to 
make progress with an important finan- 
cial measure of that character. The 
Government would not be justified in 
allowing it to stand over from day to 
day. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he really 
did not think the Committee could assent 
to the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury. He 
believed he was right in saying that the 
Government, whilst they had not given 
a pledge, had entered into a very distinct 
understanding that private Members’ 
rights should not be interfered with to- 
morrow. There was on the Paper for 
to-morrow evening a very important 
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Notice of Motion on the subject of edu- 
cation, in which great interest was taken 
by various Members. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury insisted upon having a Morning 
Sitting, there would certainly be dis- 
appointment at the infraction by the 
Government of the understanding which 
had been arrived at. 

Tus CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnsn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he trusted that, 
under the circumstances, the Committee 
would continue its sitting for some time 
longer, not for the convenience of the 
Government, but for the sake of the 
Revenue. It was most important that 
some of the provisions of the Bill should 
come into operation as soon as possible. 
Every week, every day that the passage 
of the Bill was delayed there was a loss 
to the Revenue. There was no very 
important point, although there were 
some interesting points still te be con- 
sidered by the Coemittes, and he there- 
fore hoped that hon. Members would 
continue to sit for a short time longer. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he ever remembered a Budget 
Bill which was so far advanced on the 
26th of April as that now under con- 
sideration? There had been no delay 
in the discussion of the measure. The 
next clause was one of a controversial 
character, and raised an important 
scientific question, upon which some 
hon. Members wished to speak at great 
length, and it must be remembered that 
there were some Members who were 
serving on Select Committees, and who 
had been in the Houso since 12 o’clock. 
He moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. Henry 
Hl. Fowler.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was ex- 
tremely sorry to do anything that would 
be disagreeable to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; but it must be obvious that 
the Government were bound to make 
progress with Business. If there 
was a Morning Sitting to-morrow, the 
Government would consider themselves 
bound to make a House at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he would rather sit there for 
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another hour than have a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow, although he had been 
in the House since 3 o’clock. He thought 
that no Government was ever so favoured 
by an Opposition as the present Govern- 
ment. They were quite as anxious as 
was the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury to forward Busi- 
ness ; but really there was some reason- 
able limit. The Chairman had already 
been in the Chair for eight hours. There 
would be no objection to meeting at 2 
o’clock to-morrow, but for the fact that 
the adoption of such a course would pro- 
bably interfere with the propor discussion 
of the two important Motions which 
were on the Paper for to-morrow. It 
was not fair for the Government, night 
after night, to take away the time of 
private Members. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
tbe Treasury to have some consideration 
for the rights of private Members. 

Mz. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, it was, no doubt, very important 
that the Revenue should be collected, but 
it was the duty of every Member of the 
House to examine with care the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard 
to Revenue. The right hon. Gentlemaa 
(Mr. Goschen) must feel that the dis- 
cussion that evening had been of a most 
business-like character, and that, in 
view of the very weighty proposals that 
had been under consideration, consider- 
able progress had been made. He 
thought he might tell the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) that he need 
not be very anxious about what he called 
the business of the country. They were 
all interested in the country’s business; 
but it had become the custom to observe 
reasonable hours in that House, and to 
close all discussions at 12 o’clock, unless 
it was absolutely necessary to go beyond 
that hour. There had not been any 
unreasonable delay with regard to the 
Budget, and there had been no obstruc- 
tion whatever. [Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
He knew that in some dark quarters of 
the House there was a disposition to 
enable the Government to transact 
Business without any discussion what- 
ever; but he was sure that such was not 
the wish of the House, and he hoped 
that his right hon. Friend would per- 
severe with his Motion. The Govern- 
ment must feel that there was a strong 
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wish on the Seine side ofthe House Government Business. The right hon’ 
to have time for the consideration of the Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) was very 
next clause, and that it would be very well aware that the House could go on 
unfair, after the promise given by the | to-morrow night until 1 o’clock, and 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of | they all desired that the Motion which 


the Treasury a short time ago, to attempt 
to filch away another private Member’s 
night so soon after the last was taken. 
He hoped that hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House would 
stand firm, and would refuse to sanction 
further proceedings upon an important 
measure at close upon half-past 12 
o’cloek. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would 
suggest that Clauses 5 and 6 should be 
discussed upon Report, so that the 
Committee stage of the Bill might be 
finished that evening. He knew there 
was an earnest desire on the part of hon. 
Members opposite to discuss the 5th 
clause, and he quite understood the 
objection that was felt to taking it at so 
late an hour, He thought, however, 
that the debate might very well take 
place upon the Report stage. After all, 
they were all refreshed by the fact that 
they had been keeping such good hours 
recently, and he thought they might 
devote another hour to the less contro- 
versial portion of the Bill. He trusted 
that hon. Members opposite would appre- 
ciate the spirit in which he made this 
suggestion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he did 
full justice to the spirit of the right hon. 
Gentleman’sremarks ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that a discus- 
sion upon the Report stage would be 
subject to restrictions, such as inability 
to speak more than once, which did not 
exist in the case of the Committee stage. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
his notion of a compromise. He (Mr. 
John Morley) would now offer his, which 
was that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, in considera- 
tion of the ready assent of the Opposi- 
tion to a Morning Sitting to-morrow, 
should promise to grant facilities on an 
early day for the discussion of the Mo- 
tion on Education fixed for to-morrow 
evening. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
endeavour to keep a House for to-mor- 
row evening ; but he could not assent to 
— to give what would be prac- 
tically a Government day for the discus- 


sion of the Motion at a time when the 
House was in the midst of very pressing 
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had been referred to should be discussed 
as fully as possible. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, the compromise which had been 
offered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury would cer- 
tainly not be agreeable to those who 
objected to the 5th clause. He did not 
think there were 50 men in the House 
who knew what that clause really 
amounted to. There was not the word 
“beer” in it, and yet it was a beer 
clause. If the discussion of the clause 
were postponed until the Report stage, 
it would not be possible to instruct the 

ublic as to the nature of the proposal. 

erhaps if the clause were properly ex- 
plained in Committee to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the public, it would be very 
materially altered before the Report 
stage. 

Mr. OONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, before the Committee sacri- 
ficed its right of division against this 
clause, he should like to know exactly 
what the position was, for he had had 
some experience of Government tactics. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury spoke in a gay 
and airy fashion of going through the 
Bill to-night ; but if a Division was not 
taken, he wished to have it distinctly 
understood how long the ‘Committee 
would be expected to continue the dis- 
cussion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
(Lords}.—[{Brxx 228.] 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, with regard to this Bill, he 
would ask the Government to state that 
it should not be proceeded with until 
sufficient time had been allowed for its 
consideration. It was only issued to-day, 
and it was very voluminous, requirin 
some attention before it could be gpaiped 
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in all its details. An interval of a fort- 
night or three weeks should be allowed. 
rn. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
supported the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bitt 207.] 
(Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Lea, Mr. Sinclair.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Certain assignments made 
without consent in writing to be valid). 

Max. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
oliffe) said, in this Bill the Committee 
would recognize an honest attempt to 
mitigate some of the defects that had 
appeared in the Land Act for Ireland 
passed last year. There could beno doubt 
that as time went on other defects in the 
Bill, which were well known in Ireland, 
would be recognized in that House. The 
Amendments to the clause of which he 
had given Notice extended the scope con- 
siderably, but they had been carefully 
considered in consultation with those 
who thoroughly understood the matter. 
In consideration of the limited time at 
the disposal of the Committee, he would 
content himself with simply moving the 
first Amendment, and would await the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Mad- 
den) thereon. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, after ‘‘ assignment,” insert the words 
‘alienation, sale, sub-letting, or sub- 
division.” —(Mr. J. EB. Elias.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University) said, the Amendment raised 
matter of considerable substance. The 
Bill was not objected to by the Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it re-opened none of 
the principles settled by the legislation 
of 1881 and 1887. But the Amendment 
went behind the settlement of both those 
Acts, neither of which admitted to the 
benefit of the Act sub-tenancies granted 
in violation of contract. On this ground 
the Government could not possibly ac- 
cept the Amendment, and he must ask 
the hon. Member to withdraw it, because 
the Government had accepted the Bill 
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only on the understanding that such 
questions should not be re-opened. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL ( me, 8.) 
said, he recognized the spirit in which 
the hon. Member for Rushcliffe had 
spoken; but he was bound by the 
undertaking on the second reading that 
the question alone of assignment should 
be dealt with. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, he recognized 
that the situation had certainly been 
considerably altered since he placed his 
Amendment on the Paper by an Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Down (Mr. M‘Cartan) that somewhat 
covered the ground of his Amendment. 
He would, therefore, ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. T. W. Russzxt, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 1, line 10, to leave out the word 
*“‘ such,” and insert the word “‘ any.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, after the word “ assign- 
ment,’’ insert the words “or in cases where 
the interest under the lease has to an 
assignee under a contract for purchase, and the 
lessor has accepted the purchaser as tenant, or 
has given his consent to the purchase.” —(Jr. 
Lea.) 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) said, he 
desired to express his obligation to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Rusbcliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) for withdrawing his Amend- 
ment in favour of that which he (Mr. 
M‘Cartan) had put on the Paper. It 
was consistent with the part he took in 
Irish affairs. The Amendment was de- 
signed to meet the common case of an 
assignment of lease, where no assign- 
ment in writing had been made, but 
where the assignee was simply given 
possession of the holding, and was ac- 
cepted as tenant by the landlord, and 
when under the Act the tenant would be 
out of Court. H» would only mention 
that the attention of the Government 
was first drawn to the point by the hon: 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), who 
= a question to the hon. and learned 

licitor General on the subject before 
the Easter Recess. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, at end, add, “‘ For the purposes of 
this Act the term ‘assignment’ shall include 
an equitable assignment, and the term ‘ lessee’ 
in Section 1 of ‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
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” shall includ — itably entitled 

tof the Fos aaciy of the casee.””— (Mr. ‘M“Cartan.) 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Soxtcrror 
Grnerat for IrEtanp, the following 
Amendment made :—In page 1, line 18, 
after ‘‘ 1860,”’ add— 

“ Provided always, That any person claiming 
to be lessee under any lease, and whose claims 
shall have been allowed by the Court under this 
section, and his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, shall be estopped in any proceedings 
whatever from denying that such person was 
assignee of such lease at the time when his 
claim was allowed.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed .to. 

Clause 2 (Short title) agreed to. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, in refraining 
from moving the new clause, of which 
he had given Notice in the face of the 
opposition expressed by the Govern- 
ment, he did not for a single moment 
accept the statement that the matter was 
closed by the legislation of 1881 and 
1887. He wished to make himself per- 
fectly clear, that he did not admit that 
the Land Question was by any means 
closed. 

Amendment proposed, after Clause 1, 
insert the following new Clause :— 

(Definition.) 

“The term ‘lessee’ shall include any present 
lessee, sub-lessee, or tenant of the lands included 
in the lease, or any portion of them, where 
such lessee, sub-lessee, or tenant is or has 
been in bona fide occupancy of his holding with 
the knowledge and sanction of the head land- 
lord, or sub-landlord, or his agent. 

“The term ‘assignment’ shall include any 
assignment under seal, or any contract or 
transfer, by way of sub-lease or otherwise, 
whereby the entire, or substantially the entire, 
interests in any term is passed in law or 
equity.”—(Mr. T. W. Russell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the said 
Clause be there inserted.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, at end, add “and it shall apply 
to all applications of leaseholders made since 
the passing of ‘ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887.’ ’—( Mr. Claney.) 


Mr. MADDEN said, he had no objec- 
tion to the substance of the Amendment, 
but the drafting would not quite carry 
out the intention the hon. Member had in 
view. If the hon. Member would accept 
the language he proposed (and which 
he read), it would be more specific, and 
meet more directly the case of lease- 
holders whose applications had been 
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already refused before the Bill before 
the Committee had become law. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to insert the 
following as a new Clause :— 

(2.) “The disallowance before the passing of 
this Act, on the ground aforesaid, of an appli- 
cation made to the court under the first section 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, shall not 
be a bar to the making of another like applica- 
tion by a person claiming to be a lessee.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the words 
standing on the Paper were more simple 
and plainer to the lay mind, whatever 
they might be to the legal mind. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.) said, he would recommend the 
hon. Member to accept the words of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General. He 
admitted that legal drafting was a mat- 
ter of mystery and admiration ; but it 
would be well to trust to the drafting 
of one of the most eminent property 
lawyers in Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
unable clearly to follow the words, but 
would the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General say, did it make the Act retro- 
spective ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, he could assure 
the hon. Member that his proposal com- 
pletely and absolutely met the case of a 
lessee whose application had been re- 
fused before the passing of the Act on 
the ground of the technical defect which 
the Bill was intended to cure, and that 
it directly met the class of cases which 
were only indirectly met by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, if the hon. Member 
accepted the assurance that the words 
expressed the meaning more correctly 
in a legally-binding manner, though 
they did not commend themselves to the 
ordinary mind, and hon. Members who 
had Amendments to the like effect, there 
was no reason why the discussion should 

protracted. 
rn. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he felt some doubt whether the 
words defined both applications that had 
been made, and should be made before 
and after the passing of the Act. 
Mr. T. W. Russ LL said, he would 


accept the assurance of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, and withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Soricrror 
Genzrat For Irnetanp, New Clause 
(Disallowance of application not to bar 
a subsequent claim) read a second time, 
and added to the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill, as amended, be re- 
ported.” —( Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Mz. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
it would be as well, so that all might 
be satisfied with the new clause, to have 
the Bill reprinted before the Report 


stage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there 
would not be the slightest objection to 
that, if there was a general desire. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
desirable to fix ~ for that day, 
because, as the hon. Member for South 
Down (Mr. M‘Cartan) was well aware, 
proceedings were pending that made 
time important in the North of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down §8.) said, he 
did not know that there was sufficient 
reason why the Bill should not be re- 

rinted. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork) said, the matter 
was of equal importance to all parts of 
Treland. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brz 32.] 


(Colonel Nolan, Mr. E. Harrington, Mr. P. 
McDonald, Mr. Foley.) 


comMiTTEE. [Progress 19th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 2 (Advance from Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the substance of the clause 
was not in itself objectionable, but it 
was unnecessary, because its objects, so 
far as they were considered expedient, 
were already carried out by an Order 
under the Irish Reproductive Loans Act 
of 1874. The other provisions of the 
clause, if thought expedient, could be 
adopted in the same manner. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be omitted,”—(J/r. Solicitor 


General for Ireland, )—put, and agreed to. 
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Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7Zo-merrow. 

It being One of the Clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House, without Question 
put. 


—eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirres—Poor Law 
Relief, The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
disch. ; Earl of Jersey, The Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, Lord Sandhurst added. 

Punrtic Buis—First Reading—Augmentation 
of Benefices Act Amendment * (78) ; Dura- 
tion of Speeches in Parliament * (79); Muni- 
cipal Franchise Extension (Ireland) * (80). 

Committee — Copyhold Acts Amendment 
(6-77). 

Third Reading—Metropolitan Board of Works 
Commission * (62), and passed. 

Royal Assent— Army (Annual) [51 Viet. c. 4]; 
East India (Purchase and Construction of 
Railways) [51 Viet. c, 5). 


RAILWAYS — EMPLOYES’ HOURS OF 
DUTY. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to call 
attention to the recent Return of railway 
servants’ hours of duty ; and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether there is 
any objection to have a periodical Re- 
turn to the Board of Trade of excep- 
tional cases of overtime employment, 
said, that an analysis of the Return of 
railway employés’ hours of duty in the 
months of June and July last showed 
that there were 252,209 instances of 
being on duty 13 hours; 160,132 in- 
stances of being on duty 14 hours; 
110,160 for 15 hours; 57,835 for 16 
hours ; 27,066 for 17 hours; and 25,525 
for 18 hours and upwards. These in- 
cluded passenger and goods guards, 
drivers and firemen, and signalmen. On 
the Great Eastern Railway the percent- 
age of passenger guards on duty more 
than 12 hours at a time during the 
month of January, 1887, was 4} per 
cent; of goods guards 91} per cent ; of 
drivers and firemen 83} per cent; and 
of signalmen 45} per cent. During the 
same time the figures for the Great 
Northern Railway were — Passenger 
guards, 2€} per cent; goods guards, 
87} per cent; drivers and firemen, 92} 





per cent; and signalmen, 16} per 
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cent. On the Great Western, for the 
same time, the percentage of passenger 

ards was 3; goods guards, 733; 
Civens and firemen, 91; and signalmen 
53. Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way — Passenger guards, 544; goods 
guards, 98; drivers and firemen, 96} ; 
signalmen, 47 per cent. London and 
North-Western — Passenger guards, 
9} per cent; goods guards, 67} per 
cent; drivers and firemen, 89}; signal- 
men, 8} per cent. London, Brighton, 
and South Coast—Passenger guards, 2 
per cent; goods guards, ni/; drivers 
and firemen, 984; and signalmen, nil. 
On the London and South-Western no 

assenger guards were on duty over 12 
a and no signalmen. The percent- 
age of goods guards was 19}, and of 
drivers and firemen 154. From a Return 
of the North-Eastern Railway, it ap- 
peared that of the signalmen employed 
on the 136 signal-boxes between Edin- 
burgh and Darlington 45 were on duty 
for not more than 10 hours, the limit 
that ought not to be exceeded to secure 
safety ; while 91 were on duty over that 
period each day. 

Taz SECRETARY ro tue BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
he was not going to ask their Lordships 
to offer any opposition to the Return 
which had been moved for by the noble 
Earl, but he desired to point out that 
the Return which had already been 
presented was not a satisfactory one. 
The noble Earl, who had moved for 
a Return of overtime during the months 
of January and July, could hardly 
have chosen two months which gave 
&@ more erroneous impression as to 
the average number of hours during 
which railway servants were at work. 
In January the traffic was frequently 
obstructed by snow-blocks, there was a 
constantly recurring danger caused by 
fogs, and men who were experienced in 
signalling had often to be on fog duty 
for a number of hours at a stretch. Be- 
sides, men were occasionally taken ill, 
and other men of tried ability for sig- 
nalling had to take their places, and 
probably work a little longer than ordi- 
nary. Again, July was a month when 
the excursion traffic was at its height, 
and it was necessary to bear in mind 
that when men were sent out with 
excursion trains they had charge only of 
one train, and that a considerable por- 
tion of the time returned as ‘‘on duty ” 
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was spent it might be at the seaside or 
at race meetings. The men were not 
working from the time they left until 
they returned, but were paid for the 
whole time. Therefore, he thought 
that a Return for overtime during 
these two moaths only would be apt to 
produce a very erroneous impression. 
In the case of engine-drivers, the Com- 
panies did all they could to prevent 
them from being too long on duty. For 
instance, on the London and North- 
Western there was an order that when 
a driver had been 15 hours at work he 
should report the fact to a stationmaster, 
who would telegraph to the nearest 
available station in order that the 
driver might be relieved on his arrival 
there. The drivers were fined if that 
order was not obeyed. If the Returns 
asked for were not accurate, they were 
worse than useless ; he, therefore, hoped 
that the noble Earl would confer with 
him in order to settle the best way in 
which the real truth as to overtime 
could be ascertained, and also to settle 
the form in which the Return ought to 
be laid on the Table. 

Lorp STALBRIDGE said, the noble 
Earl had given a correct account of how 
Railway Companies acted in regard to 
their men. They paid for overtime. at 
the rate of time and a-quarter on the 
London and North- Western line, of which 
he was a Director, and he believed it was 
also paid for on all other lines. There- 
fore it was obvious that it was not the 
interest of the Companies to encourage 
overtime. The noble Earl who repre- 
sented the Board of Trade had men- 
tioned that there was an order on the 
London and North-Western that all men 
who found themselves on duty for 15 
hours should immediately report the 
circumstance to the stationmaster of the 
first station at which they stopped, inorder 
that relief might be ready for them at 
the next available station. He might in- 
form their Lordships that that order had 
been in existence for many years past. 
There was this reason why in some 
cases there must be overtime. The two 
most unfavourable months in the year 
for the Railway Companies—namely, 
January and July —had been selected by 
the noble Earl for the proposed Return. 
It would be in the memory of most 
noble Lords that in the month of 
January there had been extraordinary 
fogs, which lasted in some instances for 
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six days; and those who were acquainted 
with railway working would agree with 
him that it was astonishing that the 
traffic was so well conducted during the 
eer of the fog. There was 

ardly any accident, and on the London 
and North-Western hardly any train 
was late. Those facts told greatly in 
favour of the managers of the railways, 
and of the devotion of their employés. 
Overtime was an absolute necessity in 
this country, and for the following 
reason. If any Railway Company were 
to keep a sufficiently large number of 
men, engines, and brakesmen to meet 
the maximum traffic, the result obviously 
would be that the men would neces- 
sarily be on short time for a large part of 
the year. What the Companies wanted 
were loyal, devoted, and experienced men. 
They must have such men to work the 
trains, andif they had to work afew hours’ 
overtime at certain times of the year 
they got the benefit of it on other ocea- 
sions. On the London and North- 
Western Line and on other lines the men 
had every opportunity of making their 
grievances known to their superiors. 
He knew very well that the Directors of 
every well-regulated line did their best 
to diminish this overtime. In some 
eases, however, there was a difficulty 
in preventing men from working over- 
time, because they naturally liked the 
extra wages. Sometimes, when a man 
was entered on the list as having worked 
for 16 or 18 hours, perhaps he might 
have been resting or standing idle for 
from eight to 10 hours, and consequently 
he was well able to go on and to con- 
tinue his duties after that time. In 
epite of what the noble Earl had said, 
he thought the figures showed that the 
passenger guards, the signalmen, and 
the passenger drivers had been kept 
within well-controlled time. There was 
another point in regard to the engine- 
drivers on the London and North- 
Western. What the Company did was 
this. Atevery place where they had a 
large number of engines and enginemen 
they had lodging-houses kept on pur- 
pose for them. The houses were fitted 
up with bedrooms, and had every accom- 
modation for cooking, so that immedi- 
ately a man had finished his journey he 
could go into one of these houses and 
take his rest. He got his lodging for 
nothing, and was ready for the return 
journey. He did not wish to weary the 
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House with an enumeration of particular 
cases, but he could show in almost every 
instance that some special reason existed 
for the overtime. There were 23 in- 
stances of men working 16 hours a-day, 
In one case, however, there were but 
few trains, and the man was on duty 
only five days a-week. In another case 
a man had to wait for a single train; 
and these were typical instances of over- 
time with signalmen. On the North- 
Eastern Railway the guard of an excur- 
sion train was on duty for 20} hours, 
but 10} hours of that he was at rest in 
the terminal station. It was impossible 
on a om line of railway to avoid occa- 
sional irregularities, and in these cases 
no physical suffering was endured. In 
one case a!Member of Parliament re- 
quired a special train on a branch line 
earlyin themorning. A number ofsignal- 
men were thus made to appear as having 
worked eight hours’ overtime and having 
had to resume work after four hours’ 
rest, though they only had this one train 
to wait for. Again, on the Midland 
there were four goods guards, each of 
whom was on duty between 21 and 22 
hours. This was caused by the delay 
of trains in consequence of a landslip. 
On the previous day there had been 
a dense fog, which utterly disorganized 
work; but most of the time the men 
were sitting in their brakes smoking 
their pipes. In the Erewash Valley, 
again, five guards were on duty for ex- 
ceptionally long hours in consequence 
of afog. Without these explanations 
entirely wrong ye Rigeowner were likely 
to get abroad on the question of over- 
time. In these exceptional cases it was 
obvious that it would not be safe to 
trust to any but the most experienced 
men. On the London and North- 
Western Railway the total number of 
passenger guards was 439, and in the 
month of July only 44 worked more than 
12 hours—that was 3°18 per cent; and 
out of the 2,165 signalmen the number 
was 14, or 0°64 per cent. No doubt the 
enginemen worked rather longer over- 
time than the other men. The total 
engine mileage of the London and North- 
Western Railway was over 54,000,000, 
and of this 12 per cent was special 
mileage—that was, when trains were 
called out for special purposes, some- 
times at a moment’s notice, in the case 
of goods trains, for urgent or perish- 
able goods, such as fish, &c. @ Te- 
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turns of the London and North-Western 
Railway reflected great credit on the 
locomotive department, and it was a 
great mistake to suppose that no effort 
was taken to prevent or reduce overtime. 
The Directors knew that the men were 
not dissatisfied, and that the public 
were not dissatisfied. He could appeal 
to the list of accidents for 1885-6, 
in which only two cases were to be 
found in which there was any ques- 
tion of any of the men concerned 
working unduly long hours. He was 
not arguing against the Return, but he 
hoped that for the purposes of the 
next Return fair working months would 
be chosen, say April and September. 
These Returns, however, were a source 
of great expense to the Railway Com- 
panies and to the country, and he hoped 
they would not be moved for year after 
ear. 

: Eart DE LA WARR said, he was 
quite ready to accept what had been 
offered by the noble Earl. He wished 
also to say that the months were not 
chosen by himself, and that no one more 
highly appreciated than himself the 
admirable way in which our railways 
were managed. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS — 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE SHORE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eant or MORLEY said, he rose 
to call attention to the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade to inquire into the desirability of 
electrical communication between light- 
vessels and outlying lighthouses and the 
shore. An interesting discussion on this 
important question had been recently 
held at a meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and at a meet- 
ing of the Plymouth Chamber, of which 
he was a member, there had been a 
discussion on the question which was 
well worth attention. The Committee 
had dealt mainly with lightships and 
lighthouses near the mouth of the 
Thames, though the recommendations 
of some Chambers of Commerce went so 
far as to urge that cables all round the 
coast should connect all the lighthouses 
with the General Post Office system, 
That, however, would involve great ex- 
pense. He hoped that the Bill—which, 
he believed, was shortly to be intro- 
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duced—would erable Lloyd’s to pur- 
chase sites for their signal stations. 
He desired to call attention to the sub- 
ject, particularly in connection with 
saving life at sea. At present the only 
means of communicating information of 
wrecks from lightships or lighthouses 
was by rockets and guns; but these 
signals were not wholly satisfactory. 
The guns often were not heard, and in 
fogs the rockets were not seen; and, 
in many cases, they did not indicate the 
ewan of the wreck—a matter of the 

ighest importance—nor did they give 
any information as to its size, or the 
number of passengers to be saved; 
whereas the telegraph could at once 
communicate all these particulars. 
He need not dwell on the enormous im- 
portance of time in these cases. A few 
hours, often a few minutes, made all the 
difference between absolute disaster and 
the saving of life. He might quote from 
the experience of the coxswain of the 
lifeboat at Ramsgate to show the ines- 
timable value of telegraphic communi- 
cation, and that, under the present sys- 
tem of rockets, a wreck might lie for 
many hours in great peril without those 
on land, 20 miles away, knowing any- 
thing about it. He particularly men- 
tioned the case of the Jndian Chief, which 
got aground early in the morning. In 
this instance, telegraphic communication 
would have been of the greatest import- 
ance. He thought it would be sufficient 
to read one paragraph from the evidence 
of Captain Glover, who mentioned that 
telegraphic communication would have 
been the means of saving hundreds of 
lives. The superintendent of the tele- 
graph department of Lloyd’s gave a 
number of instances in which telegraphic 
communication would have saved lives. 
In the case of the Schiller, lost about 
15 years ago, 331 lives were sacrificed, 
and the Coroner’s jury gave it as their 
opinion that if there had been electric 
communication the vessel would have 
been saved. He would also mention a 
case off the coast of his own county, 
where a vessel which was wrecked might 
have been saved if her state had been 
known in time. This system had been 
adopted in Canada, where telegraphic 
communication was used for commercial 
purposes, as well as in Nerth Germany, 
where the lizhthouses were connected 
with the shore, in Denmark, and, he 
thought, in Sweden and Norway. He 
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was not anxious now to urge on the 
Government a great expenditure; but 
he wished to insist that the question 
should not be lost sight of. He hoped 
that they would hear that there would 
be a gradual extension of the system. 
The country at large was interested to 
an extraordinary extent, a year or two 
ago, in the subject of the saving of life 
at sea; and he ventured to think that, 
without incurring very large expense, 
communications might be established 
between certain prominent lightships, 
and also outlying lighthouses, and the 
shore by means of the appliances of 
modern science. He hoped the sub- 
ject would be seriously considered vy 
the Board of Trade, | that gradually 
and cautiously the system would be ex- 
tended. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
that the subject to which the noble Earl 
had called attention was one which in- 
terested a very large and important body 
in this country—namely, the Mercantile 
Marine. At the outset it was important 
to call attention to the terms of reference 
of the Committee. It was appointed 
with the special object of facilitating 
the saving of life at sea, and the reason 
for that reference was that the funds 
which the Government were enabled to 
devote to thai purpose could only be 
derived from one source, and that source 
was the Mercantile Marine Fund. Now, 
by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
it was provided that the Mercantile 
Marine Fund should be applied to the 
Local Marine Board and purposes con- 
nected with it, the expenses of surveyors 
of steamships, expenses of Lighthouse 
Authorities, lastage andballastage of the 
Thames, expenses of Wreck Receivers, 
the preservation of life and property 
from and in case of shipwreck, any ex- 

enses specially charged by Act of Par- 
iament, and “for no other purpose 
whatever.” Therefore it was quite im- 
pa to apply any portion of the 

ercantile Marine Fund for the pur- 
pose of establishing electrical commu- 
nication around our shores for com- 
mercial purposes. If it was desired to 
do anything in that way in the interests 
of commerce, the fund must be provided 
by shipowners themselves or by the 
Post Office, who were bound by Trea- 
sury regulations to incur no expen- 
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and Lightships. 
remunerative or be guaranteed by those 
deriving benefit from it. Apart, how- 
ever, from the question of cost, there 
was a question of danger to the light- 
ships themselves, because if masters 
were able to make communications with 
the shore through the lightships, the 
number of vessels which would approach 
to the lightships would largely increase, 
with the consequent risk that the light- 
ships might be run down and a dan- 
gerous shoal or sandbank left absolutely 
unprotected. It was the duty of the 
Board of Trade and the Lighthouse 
Authorities to see that expenditure for 
this purpose was devoted, in the first 
place, to the prevention of wrecks, and 
not to offering temptations for lightships 
being approached for signalling pur- 
poses. A few years ago the lighthouse 
dues were very largely reduced, and the 
bad trade had caused a further falling- 
off. The consequence was that in 1886 
it was found necessary to borrow for the 
purposes of the Mercantile Marine Fund 
the sum of £250,000 from the funds 
of Greenwich Hospital. In 1886-7 
£100,000 of that sum had to be expended 
in order to make up a deficiency between 
receipts and expenditure. ype the 
accounts for 1886-7, the last completed, 
as representing the annual expenditure 
and as a basis of comparison, the defi- 
ciency for the year 1887-8 might be 
taken at £160,000, being £68,000 in 
excess of dues for maintenance of 
lighthouses and new works, and £92,000 
in excess of income upon other branches 
of the service — namely, Mercantile 
Marine offices, surveys of ships, ex- 
penses of saving life on the coast, aud 
relief of distressed seamen abroad. But 
inasmuch as the receipts from light 
dues had increased by £12,000, and as 
the accounts of the Lighthouse Boards 
for only six months for the last year, 
1887-8, had been as yet received, he had 
obtained from those Boards an estimate 
of their expenditure for the suceeeding 
three months to December 31, 1887. 
This information led to the conclusion 
that the deficiency for the whole year 
1887-8 might possibly not exceed 
£110,000. During the last 10 years 
there had heen an average of about 
£50,000 expended on new works. In 
the unfortunate state of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund the Board of Trade had 
done all they could to reduce the expen- 





diture which would not either prove 
The Earl of Morley 
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been able to reduce it below £85,800. 
The reason of this was that in these days 
shipowners and perhaps shipmasters 
were tempted to drive their ships by 
lights, instead of, as in times past, navi- 
gating them by the lead. Consequently, 
demands would continue to be made for 
illuminants of higher powers, for fog 
signals emitting increased volumes of 
sound, and other appliances which in- 
ventors were not slow to urge the Board 
of Trade toadopt. As things were, the 
means of signalling ships coming to our 
ports were very considerable, and ship- 
owners hed no great difficulty in obtain- 
ing early information regarding the ap- 
proach of their vessels. It was a difficult 
and expensive task to establish com- 
munication between isolated rocks and 
the mainland, but experiments were 
now being carried out by Lloyd’s with- 
out actual metallic contact in this 
direction, and if those experiments were 
successful there was reason to hope that 
the system of communication between 
outlying rocks and the land might be 
very largely made use of. For vessels 
coming up the east end of the Channel 
there were ample means of communica- 
tion, as there were stations at Dunge- 
ness, Beachy Head, two at Dover, and 
one at Deal, while it was under conside- 
ration whether there should not be an- 
other at the North Foreland. Vessels 
approaching the Thames from the 
North were reported at Southend Pier, 
and it was contemplated to establish a 
station at Orfurdness, which vessels ap- 
proaching the Thames could hardly miss. 
For the East Coast north of the Thames 
there were Flamborough, Yarmouth, 
Grimsby, and Aldborough. With re- 
gard to the experiments which had been 
made at the Bunk lightship, they had 
been very costly. The ship cost £7,000 
without the fog signals; but for the 
purposes proposed this vessel would 
be too small, and it would be neces- 
sary to expend £8,000 on any other 
ship for like purposes, while the cost 
of maintenance would amount to £2,420 
a-year, exclusive of £4,000 for the 
cable. What had been the practi- 
cal results of the Sunk experiments? 
Since its establishment the ship had 
only called the lifeboat out seven times 
by telegraph, and on every one of 
those occasions the lifeboat had been 
apprised earlier by the rocket signals. 
Tt must be remembered that it was 
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not possible always to have a man 
watching the shore end of the cable; he 
might be in bed, and only be called up 
by the ringing of the bell, and then he 
would have to go out to give the mes- 
sage. It was true that there was one 
advantage of communication by cable— 
namely, that it might prevent the life- 
boat ‘ite going out on a futile errand 
after the wreck had been got off; but he 
must point out that the lifeboat men 
were paid for every time they went out 
10s. in the day and £1 atnight. Ithad 
been argued that by having cable com- 
munication those on shore were able to 
know the exact locality of the wreck; 
but it must be remembered that rockets 
were fired in the direction of the wreck, 
and consequently the lifeboat men were 
able to form an accurate idea as to where 
the wreck was lying. It might be the 
ease that cable communication would 
have been of advantage in the case of 
the Deutschland and the Indian Chief, 
but there the want had been not so 
much of communication between light- 
ship and shore as that there was no 
ship at all at the most important point. 
Since that time a ship had been placed 
at the Long Sand, and only one casualty 
had occurred since. To establish cable 
communication was a very expensive 
matter. A light cable chafed, while 
with a heavy one there was the risk of 
the ship’s anchor fouling it and the ship 
sheering on to the lightship and causing 
it considerable damage. The experi- 
ments, therefore, at the Sunk hardly 
justified further a in the 
same direction. The Mercantile Marine 
Fund was in a state approaching bank- 
ruptey and could not be saddled with 
further burdens, while shipowners were 
not ready to come forward themselves. 
Lloyd’s and The Shipping Gazette had 
done much to prevent loss of life at sea 
by supplying early information, and he 
trusted that the Bill shortly +» be intro- 
duced by Lloyd’s might pass through 
Parliament that Session ; at all events, 
it would meet with no opposition on the 
part of the Government. He held that 
it was the duty of the Government with 
respect to this question rather to prevent 
wrecks than to give information after 
they had taken place, to spend their 
funds upon maintaining the efficiency 
of our existing lightships, and then, if 
anything further was possible, to in- 
crease the number of those ships. He 
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could not, therefore, hold out to the 
noble Earl that there was any chance 
of the Government taking up this ques- 
tion at present. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, he 
was sorry to hear the answer just given 
by the noble Earl. He had been dis- 
appointed in the Report which had been 
sent to the Board of Trade by the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question 
of saving life at sea, and he had himself 
desired to send a fuller Report, recom- 
mending that further experiments 
should be carried on, but in a different 
manner. He was, however, bound to 
be guided by the opinion of the re- 
mainder of the Committee, and he had, 
therefore, been unable to give effect to 
his views. He was all the more pleased, 
therefore, that their Lordships’ atten- 
tion should be called to this subject. 
He agreed with the noble Earl opposite 
thatthe Committee had been rather too 
guarded in the expression of their views. 
There had been several matters which 
they had wished to recommend ; but they 
had been informed that the present 
state of the funds at the disposal of the 
disposal of the Board of Trade prevented 
any possibility of carrying out such 
suggestions. He believed that much 
would be done by the Bill which Lloyd’s 
had promoted last Session, in which 
they engaged to transmit information of 
wrecks to the nearest lifeboat station. 
He was happy to say that the experi- 
ments which had been tried showed that 
it had been found possible to maintain 
electric communieation between the 
shore and the lightships, and that the 
ordinary work of maintaining or repair- 
ing the cables, if broken, was carried 
out by the men on board the ‘ Sunk ”’ 
lightship in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. Those experiments had been 
continued throughout the winter with 
the most satisfactory results. The 
noble Earl had said that the cost 
of maintaining that communication 
was very great; but, on the other hand, 
the value of the service rendered by 
means of that communication ought 
not to be overlooked. He thought that 
it would be in the interests of the light- 
ships themselves that they should be of 
a largertype. It had been found that, 
while the men on board the light- 
ships off the coast could see for miles 
around them, at night the coast was 
hidden by fog, and no signals made 
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on the ships could be seen from the 
shore. In these cireumstances tele- 
phonic communication between the 
ships and the shore would be of the 
utmost value. He did not advise that 
lightships should be made the medium 
of communicating between passin 
vessels and the shore, because that might 
lead a vessel into too close proximity to 
the lightship, and thus cause danger to 
both. Lightships were placed in their 
positions for the purpose of warning 
vessels to keep away, and not for the 
purpose of attracting them into posi- 
tions of danger. He hoped that pro- 
vision would be made for giving special 
duty pay to those seamen who, by learn- 
ing the technical details of cable main- 
tenance, were thus saving for the De- 
partment the wages of a professional 
electrician. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that there 
had been too many objections, good, bad, 
and indifferent, offered by the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Onslow) in his reply 
to the observations of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Morley). He was aware that 
it was the duty of the Government to exer- 
cise thestrongest possible supervision over 
the expenditure of the country ; but, at 
the same time, in the matter of saving 
life at sea, he thought, even if the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund was, as had been 
alleged, almost insolvent, the difficulty 
of want of funds for that purpose might 
be overcome by making an application 
to Parliament. It was stated on behalf 
of the Government that experiments 
had been tried with regard to electric 
communication between the shore aad 
lightships, and that it had been found im- 


, possible to keep the cables in continuous 


good working condition. He understood, 
however, that the noble Earl who had 
last spoken took exactly the opposite 
view of the matter, and that the experi- 
ments had proved successful. However 
that might be, the experiments ought 
not to be dropped, and he hoped that 
the Government would give the House 
an assurance that both in the interest of 
commerce and life-saving they would 
consider the subject further, instead of 
finally putting it one side. 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Hobhouse.) 
(No. 6.) COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order), 
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Clause 1 (Memorandum of enfran- 
chisement to be enrolled and take effect 
as award) agreed to. 

Lorpv HOBHOUSE, in moving the 
insertion of a new clause, said, the object 
of the Bill was to enabie parties to 
enter memorandums upon Oourt Rolls 
when they had agreed upon the com- 
pensation to be made, and to give such 
memorandums the effect of an award; 
but by the Act of last year power was 
given to get rid of quit rents, and it 
had been found that in some manors 
which were now extinct there was no 
Court to go to, and therefore memoran- 
dums could not be entered. In such 
eases, a receipt would, by the new 
clanse, have the same effect. There 
could be no objection to that course 
except by the Treasury, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the Stamp 
Duties ; and the consent of the Treasury 
had been obtained. 


Moved, after Clause 1, insert as a new 
Clause— 

“Tn every case where the compensation to be 
paid for the extinguishment of the rights or 
incidents mentioned in the seventh section of 
the Copyhold Act, 1887, has been ascertained 
under the Copyhold Acts without reference to 
the Commissioners, and such compensation has 
been duly paid or secured to the lord or the 
owner of such rights and incidents, and there is 
no existing manor, or no court roll on which a 
memorandum can be entered, a receipt for such 
compensation, signed by such lord or owner, 
shall be as effectual as an award of enfranchise- 
ment for extinguishing such rights and inci- 
dents, and for releasing and enfranchising the 
land subject thereto.’’—( The Lord Hobhouse.) 


New Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Stamp Duty). 

On the Motion of Lord Hosuovsz, the 
following Amendments made :—At the 
end of line 27 add (‘‘and every such 
receipt”); after Clause 2, insert a new 
Clause which, after some conversation, 
was agreed to, as follows :— 

‘‘The second schedule to this Act shall be 
substituted for the schedule to the Copyhold 
Act, 1887, and section twenty-seven of that 
Act shall be read as referring to the second 
schedule to this Act.” 

Clause 3 (Provision for mortgages 
whereenfranchisement effected by memo- 
randum). 

On the Motion of Lord Hosxovssz, 
the following | Amendments made :—In 
line 1, leave out (‘it shall appear 
that’’); lines 3 and 4, leave out (*‘ for 
the purpose of securing any sum of 
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money”); lines 4 and 5, leave out 

(‘shall state the purport of such sur- 

render or customary mortgage and.”’) 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Boundaries of land enfran- 
chis.d by memorandum), 


On the Motion of Lord Hosnovsz, the 
following Amendment made :—At end 
of Clause add— 

(‘Subject to any agreement between the 
parties such plan shall be made at the cost of 
the party requiring it.’’) 

On the Motion of The Earl of Mitt- 
town, the following new Clause was 
inserted after Clause 4 :— 

(Power to agree with regard to minerals, &c.) 

‘*In any agreement under the third section 
of the Copyhold Act, 1887, any lord or any 
tenant may provide for the reservation or grant 
to the lord of any rights, easements, or liberties 
over the surface of the land to be enfranchised, 
whether in relation to the minerals under or 
upon the same or any other matter.” 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the new clauses he was about to propose 
were unanimously agreed to by the Se- 
lect Committee of their Lordships’ House 
last Session; but they were afterwards 
dropped in ‘‘ another place,” because it 
was understood that they would be op- 
posed by some hon. Members who took 
an extreme view of the rights of the 
tenants. He thought that it was not 
fair to their Lordships’ Committee, 
which had given great care and con- 
sideration to the subject, nor respectful 
to their Lordships’ ome that this im- 
portant clause, the object of which was 
to enable minerals to be worked when 
the lord and the tenant could not agree 
should be rejected without discussion. 


Mored, toinsert the followingClauses: — 


(Provisions as to minerals where existing rights 
have been reserved on enfranchisement. ) 

‘* Whereas in many manors the freehold 
ownership of minerals contained in copyhold 
tenements is vested in the lord, but subject to 
the copyhold or possessory interests of the 
tenant, so that neither party can work such 
minerals without the consent of the other : and 
whereas in many cases of enfranchisement such 
rights have been left unaffected: Be it enacted, 
that in all such cases, and in similar cases, 
occurring upon enfranchisements effected after 
the ing of this Act, the following provisions 
shall apply :— 

(a.) The lord may give to the tenant notice 
in writing that he desires to work for 
and get any of such minerals, and for 
that pu to purchase from the tenant 
such rights of way, of sinking shafts, 
or working by out-stroke, or otherwise, 
as the lord shall specify in his notice, 
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(b.) ents may be made by or on 
of the lord and the tenant as to 
the amount and nature of the compensa- 
tion to be paid for the acquisition of such 
rights as fully and effectually as similar 
agreements may be made with respect to 
compensation for land to be enfranchised. 

(c.) If no such agreement is made within 
six months after service of the notice, the 
matter may be referred by either party 
to the Land Commissioners, including 
the question whether the compensation 
is to be by a capital sum or a rent- 
charge or a royalty, and the Commis- 
sioners shall determine the same. 

(@.) The lord may exercise the rights 
specified in his notice when, and not 
before, the compensation, if by way of 
gross sum, has been paid, or, if by way 
of rent or royalty, has been finally as- 
certained. 

(e.) Any compensation payable by way of 
gross sum shall be paid over, held, and 
dealt with for the benefit of the persons 
interested therein in the same manner, 
mutatis mutandis, as compensation pay- 
able to the lord in a sum would be 
dealt with under the Copyhold Acts, or 
as near thereto as the circumstances of 
the case will admit. 

“ Nothing in this section shall derogate from 
any special interest in, or right or power over, 
minerals which may have been acquired by 
express and special agreement between lord 
and tenant, whether at the date of the enfran- 
chisement or otherwise. 

(Preceding section to apply to successors in 

title.) 

“The preceding section shall apply te the 
successors in title of the persons who were /ord 
and tenant respectively at the date of the 
enfranchisement as fully as if the copyhold 
tenure of the minerals contained in the enfran- 
chised land had been kept on foot to all intents 
and purposes, and as if the copyhold tenure 
in the land enfranchised had beer kept on foot 
to all intents and purposes, and as if the owner 
for the time being of the enfranchised land 
were still the copyhold tenant thereof.” —( Zhe 
Earl of Milltown.) 

Lorpv HOBHOUSE said, these clauses 
were most important, and he would be 
glad if they could be passed into law. 
They were in the Bill of last year, and 
were dropped in the House of Commons, 
and he feared that the placing of them 
in this Bill would endanger its passing 
through the other House. They were 
opposed on their merits, and also on the 
ground that they did not apply to copy- 
hold tenements. 


New Clauses agreed to. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he would eall the at- 
tention of the noble Lord to the fact 
that the words just inserted did not 
seem to have sufficient regard to special 
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customs in Derbyshire and Devonshire 
as to the payment of compensation in 
certain cases, and hoped that thw ques- 
tion would be cealt with on the Report. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 


Schedules agreed to, with Amendments, 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Friday the 3rd of May next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 77.) 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES ACT AMEND- 
MENT BILL [#.L. | 
A Bill to amend an Act for the augmentation 
of certain benefices, the right of presentation 
to which is vested in the rd Chancellor— 
Was presented by The Lord Chancellor ; read 
1%, (No. 78.) 


DURATION OF SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT 
BILL [H.L.] (No. 79.) 


A Bill to ascertain and limit the duration of 
speeches in Parliament: And 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE EXTENSION (IRE+ 
LAND) BILL [H.L.] (No. 80.) 


A Bill to enable women to vote in municipal 
elections throughout Ireland: Were presented 
by The Lord Denman ; read 1°, 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
to Monday next, Four o'clock. 


~eeesnee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th April, 1888. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Commirree or Sexecrion 
(Sranpinec Commitregs) (Special Report). 
Private Bru (by Order) — Second Reading — 
London and Saint Katharine and East and 

West India Docks. 

Pusuic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act (1845) 
Amendment * [230]. 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue [202] 
—R.P. 

ProvistonaL Orper Britt — Ordered — First 
Reading—Public Health (Scotland) (Denny 
and Duinpace Water) * [229]. 


ORIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT OF 
MR. GILHOULY). 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter, 
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relating to the imprisonment of a Mem- 
ber of thie House :— 
Skibbereen, Co. of Cork, West Riding, 
April 26th, 1888. 
Sir, 

I beg to state that on Thursday and Friday 
last, the 19th and 20th inst., an appeal from a 
decision of Messrs. Gardiner and Warburton, 
R.M.’s, made at Skule, in this County and 
Division, whereby they sentenced Mr. James 
.Gilhooly, Member of Parliament for the West 
Cork Division, to two months’ imprisonment 
without hard labour, for intimidation contrary 
to the provisions of ‘‘ The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’’ came before 
me at Quarter Sessions, and that I confirmed 
the order of the Magistrates, but reduced the 
sentence to fourteen days’ imprisonment with- 
out hard labour. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. Fercauson, 

County Court Judge, Cork Co. West Riding. 

To the Rt. Honble. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


MOTIONS. 
caper iets 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (DENNY AND DUNIPACE WATER) 


BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order under “ The Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1867,” relating to 
Denny and Dunipace Water, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 229.) 


COMPANIES CLAUSES CONSOLIDATION ACT 
(1845) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Arthur Acland, Bill to 
amend “The Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845,’ in respect to voting by proxy, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur Acland, 
Sir William Houldsworth, SirFrederick Map- 
pin, and Mr. Robert Reid. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 230.] 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION (STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES) (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion have leave to make a Special 
Report. 

Sir John Mowbray accordingly re- 
ported from the Committee of Selection ; 
That they had added to the Standing 
Committee on Law, and Courts of Jus- 
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tice, and Legal Procedure the following 
Fifteen Members in of the Mort- 
main and Charitable Uses Bill [ Lords]: 
—Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Sydney 
Gedge, Mr. Gully, Mr. Haldane, Mr. 
Charles Hall, Mr. Howard, Mr. James 
William Lowther, the Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Mattinson, Mr. Mount, 
Mr. O’Hea, Mr. Bryn Roberts, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Warmington, and 
Mr. Waddy. 


Ordered, That the Report do lie upon 
the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—~9—— 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—WICK- 
LOW ASSIZES —ATTENDANCE OF 
CATHOLIO JURORS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a large 
number of Catholic jurors were com- 

elled to attend the recent Assizes at 
icklow, many of them from distant 
parts of the county, at great inconve- 
nience and cost to themselves, and that, 
for the trial of prisoners charged with 
capital offences, the Crown Prosecutor 
directed all Catholic jurors to stand 
aside, and so obtained exclusively Pro- 
testant juries; whether he is aware 
that a meeting of Cathulic jurors was 
held in the Town Hall of Wicklow on 
the 9th instant, at which a protest was 
signed by certain of the jurors ordered 
to stand aside, against the insult to 
which they considered they had been 
subjected, repudiating any sympathy 
with moonlighting, and protesting 
against the transfer of cases from dis- 
tant counties; and, whether he will 
take this protest into his consideration ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
alleged protest has not been received. 
The hon. Member must be aware that 
the duties of jurors are diminished, in- 
stead of increased, by the order to stand 
aside. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, is it a fact 
that in all the Catholic cases tried the 
juries were exclusively Protestant ; and 
is he aware that in the County of Wick- 
low the proportion is 58,000 Catholies to 
15,000 Protestants ? I wish to ask him, 
then, how it came to pass that exclu» 
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sively Protestant juries were sworn in 
to try the cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot answer the Question of the 
hon. Member unless he gives me 
Notice. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: I will repeat 
the Question. 


SCOTLAND—ISLAND OF LEWIS—THE 
RAIDS ON DEER FORESTS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, How many 
persons have been prosecuted for having, 
in connection with the late raid on a 
deer forest in Lewis, carried guns with- 
out having taken out a gun licence; 
whether Donald M‘Kinnon, who on that 
occasion threatened with a gun which he 
carried to shoot a Superintendent of 
Police and other persons about to arrest 
him, held a gun licence; and, if not, 
whether he was prosecuted; and, whe- 
ther Mr. John Ross, Deputy Procurator 
Fiscal, who, during the trial of the 
Aignish rioters, swore that on the 9th of 
January he had produced a revolver to 
intimidate a mob, possessed a gun 
licence; and, if not, whether he was 
prosecuted ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I am informed 
that eight persons have been prosecuted 
at the instance of the Supervisor of Ex- 
cise for having carried guns at the late 
raid without having licences. Two others, 
who were unable to appear, will be tried 
next month. Donald M‘Kinnon obtained 
a licence the day before the raid with 
money received for this purpose from 
Donald Macrae, who was charged with 
inciting to commit the raid. Mr. John 
Ross, the Deputy Procurator Fiscal at 
Stornoway, holds a gun licence dated 
October 4 of last year. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE ESTI- 
MATES FOR 1886-7. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the attention of the Secretary 
of State has been drawn to the diserep- 
ancies pointed out in Zhe Economist of 
April 21, which occurred in the original 
Estimate, the revised Estimates, and the 
actual financial results of Indian finance 
for the year 1886-7, in the last case 
amounting to an increase of over 
£500,000 in the receipts and over 
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£1,000,C0C in expenditure, and what ex- 
planation has been offered by the Indian 
Government of the reasons for these dis- 
erepancies; whether he will state how 
it is possible that such discrepancies can 
occur, and whether it is due to a bad 
system of accounts; what control in the 
way of audit the India Office has over 
the accounts of the Indian Government ; 
whether there is any independent audit 
on behalf of the Secretary of State of 
accounts in India, or whether those ac- 
counts are forwarded to England to be 
audited and controlled by auditors ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State; whe- 
therthe GovernmentAccountsin India are 
audited by officials of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and not by an independent auditor 
appointed and controlled by the Secre- 
tary of State; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table copies of documents and 
regulations which shall exhibit the 
system in vogue for estimating, auditing, 
and accounting for the Revenue and 
Expenditure of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The writer in Zhe Economist is mistaken. 
He overlooked my statement that if 
there was a surplus the cost of special 
defence works would be charged against 
it, and he forgot to take into account the 
effect of the allotments to Provincial 
Governments. The true discrepancy 
between my statement and the final 
account was R.x.155,800 in Revenue and 
R.x.293,800 in Expenditure. The reason 
for any discrepancy at all is the difficulty 
of collecting and winding up accounts 
over so wide an area—a task which it 
takes nine months to accomplish. The 
India Otfice has never attempted to 
audit the accounts of the Government 
of India in this ceuntry ; but the possi- 
bility of establishing such an audit has 
been for some time, and at the present 
moment is, under the consideration of 
the Secretary of State. The accounts of 
the Indian Government are audited by 
officials of that Government in India. 
The desired information as to the system 
will be found in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Military Accounts and Esti- 
mates, No. 86 of 1881. 


POST OFFICE — SOLDIERS’ LETTERS 
FROM THE SIKKIM FIELD FORCE. 
Mr. FOLJAMBE (Notts, Mansfield) 

asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
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he is aware that letters from soldiers 
serving in the Sikkim Field Force, who 
(from the cireumstances) were unable to 
procure field service stamps for their 
letters, have been charged extra _— 
on delivery in this country; and, whe- 
ther this is in accordance with usual 
practice ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who replied) 
said: The Postmaster General informs 
me that he was not aware of the circum- 
stance until the hon. Member drew his 
attention to it; but the charge is in 
accordance with the usual practice. 
From that practice, however, successive 
Postinasters General have from time to 
time departed on representation being 
made to them of particular cases of 
har@ship ; and he is quite willing to de- 
part from the practice in the case of any 
of Her Majesty's soldiers employed in 
the Sikkim Field Force, and to give in- 
structions for letters sent by such soldiers 
in the circumstances named by the hon. 
Member to be charged with postage 
equivalent to the prepaid rate only. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—GUN LICENCES 
—MAURICE DOYLE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
Maurice Doyle, of Inchiquin, who was 
recently evicted from his farm on the 
Ponsonby estate, was brought last week 
before two Stipendiary Magistrates, 
Messrs. Gardiner and Redmond, at 
Castlemartyr Petty Sessions, on the 
charge of having a single barelled gun 
without a licence, and whether he was 
fined 10s, by them; whether the gun 
in question was found by the police in 
the removal of furniture and other 
articles at Doyle’s eviction ; whether the 
weapon was an old gun covered with 
rust; whether it was proved to have 
belonged to Doyle’s brother, Denis 
Doyle, who had recently gone to 
America; whether District Inspector 
Ewart stated that Denis Doyle had a 
licence for a single barrelled gun; and, 
under what Act was the prosecution 
taken ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary reported that the reply to para- 
graphs |, 2, and 5 was in the affirmative. 
The weapon was an old pattern and 
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rusty; but it was serviceable. It was 
not proved to have belonged to his 
brother; but Maurice Doyle did make a 
statement to the magistrates to that 
effect. The prosecution was under 44 
& 45 Vict. c. 5, and 49 & 50 Viet. oc. 24, 
and 50 & 51 Viet. o. 20. 

Dr. TANNER asked, whether Denis 
Deyle did not take out a licence for this 
gun 18 months ago? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
gathered that Denis Doyle had taken 
out a licence. 

Dr. TANNER: Was it not proved 
that it was the same gun ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I 
gathered that was not proved ; but I do 
not know. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
Was guilty knowledge proved against 
the man condemned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose the 
man knew he had the gun, and under 
circumstances which made it illegal for 
him to have it. I believe a licence for 
a gun only lasts for one year; therefore 
the licence taken out 18 months ago 
would be invalid. 

Dr. TANNER asked, was it not a 
fact that Denis Doyle left the country 
within the 12 months, and accordingly 
could not have taken out a licence again. 
He would also ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether the gun, when found, 
was not all covered with rust, and in a 
bundle of rubbish amongst a number of 
articles which were being removed from 
an out-house during the scene of an 
eviction ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, it was fair to fine the young 
man for having it in his possession ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have stated 
the gun was rusty, but aleo that it was 
serviceable; therefore I suppose the 
licence ought to have been obtained 
for it. 

Dx. TANNER: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to fire it off ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


AFRICA (SOUTH EAST)—MOZAMBIQUE 
—THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What is the western boundary 
of the Portuguese Colony of Mozam- 
bique in South-Eastern Africa; whether 
there isa Treaty with the Portuguese 
Government as to Transit Duty for goods 
passing through the Mozambique Colony 
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to the districts north and west of that 
Colony ; and, whether, considering the 
increase of trade to these districts, it is 
desirable that negotiations should be 
entered into with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for terms of transit to the districts 
beyond the Portuguese Colonies, and 
especially those on the Zambesi River 
and its branches? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There has never been 
any delimitation of the western boun- 
dary of Mozambique. There is no 
Transit Treaty; and the Portuguese 
Government are so far from being dis- 
posed to negotiate one, that they have 
suspended their transit tariff, and refuse 
to give any facilities for a transit trade. 
As regards facilities of access, Her 
Majesty’s Government are in communi- 
cation with the Portuguese Government 
with a view to keeping open the freedom 
of navigation of the Zambesi River. 
The Portuguese Government have al- 
ready made certain concessions; but 
these have not been accepted as satis- 
factory to Her Majesty’s Government. 


In reply to Mr. Bucnanan (Edin- 
burgh, W.), 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
Zambesi was not included in the Congo 
Conference. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BECHUANALAND— 
CONCESSIONS OF LAND BY CHIEFS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether concessions have been given to 
land between the Shashi and Macloutsie 
Rivers by Khama, Chief of the Bamang- 
wata, one of our protected Chiefs, and 
also by Lobengula, King of the Mata- 
beles; and, whether, in the event of 
war taking place between Khama and 
Lobengula, the Government will inter- 
fere ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: It is 
apparently true that both Khama and 
Lobengula have granted concessions in 
the debatable country between the 
Shashi and Macloutsie Rivers, and Sir 
Sidney Shippard is hopeful that he may 
be able to effect a settlement. Her 
Majesty’s Government would desire, in 
the unfortunate event of a continued 
disagreement between the two Chiefs, 


Dr. Clark 
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that the High Commissioner and the 
Administrator of Bechuanaland should 
use their good offiees to the best of their 
ability to prevent war breaking out 
between the Chiefs; but they cannot 
undertake to say what course it might, 
under any circumstances, be necessary 
to take in the event of British interests 
being threatened. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—ALLOT. 
MENTS OF FARMS. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government approves of 
the policy of giving allotments of farms 
in Zululand to White settlers, as stated 
in The Natal Gazette of March; and, 
whether, if the land is given to White 
Settlers, there will be room for the 
200,000 Zulu squatters in Natal ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The 
Proclamation to which the hon. Member 
refers does not mean that any more 
White Settlers are to be introduced into 
Zululand. It object is to regulate the 
occupancy of farms by the Boer settlers 
in the part of Zululand known as 
‘* Proviso B District,” and to provide for 
the forfeiture of title in case of claimants 
not occupying effectually. The right of 
the settlers in Proviso B was admitted 
in principle by the settlement arrived at 
with the New Republic in October, 
1886. This reply, in effect, answers 
the second paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question; but I may also refer 
him to the Secretary of State’s despatch 
of the 4th of August last, printed at page 
20 oi Parliamentary Paper C. 5331. 


STATE OF IRELAND—QUARTER SES- 
SIONS AT MACROOM—WEST MUS- 
KERRY. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that the Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions, Mr. Fergusson, has, upon the last 
two occasions, been presented with a 
pair of white gloves when sitting at 
Quarter Sessions, inthe town of Macroom, 
as a sign of the crimeless condition of 
West Muskerry; whether these cases 
make the total of nine in the past seven 
years; and, whether, in consequence of 
the crimeless condition of the district, 
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the proclamation of West Muskerry will 
be removed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that it is not a fact that on the last 
two occasions the Chgirman at Quarter 
Sessions at Macroom a resented with 
a pair of white gloves; but he did 
receive a pair of white gloves on the 
last ovcasion. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the Chairman received white 
gloves on three occasions during the past 
seven years. I cannot undertake to 
adopt the course suggested in the last 
paragraph. 

Dr. TANNER: How often during 
the last six months has he been pre- 
sented with white gloves ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot answer that Question. 

Dr. TANNER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the last paragraph 
of the Question. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Fergusson was presented with a 
pair of gloves within the last fort- 
night, and is not that a sign of the 
district being crimeless; and I wish 
also to know whether he will remove 
this ban from the district ? 


[No reply. | 
Dr. TANNER: I will repeat the 
Question again. 


RIOTS AND ASSAULTS (IRELAND)— 
ASSAULT ON SERGEANT O’SHEA, 
OF MACROOM, 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a young 
man named Creedon was arrested in the 
town of Macroom, on Sunday, the 8th 
instant, charged with an assault upon 
Sergeant O’Shea; whether he was re- 
manded until the 9th instant on the 
medical certificate of Dr. Crooke, of 
Macroom, who stated O’Shea’s life was 
in danger; whether Dr. White, of Mac- 
room, a Protestant and Conservative, 
was prevented visiting Sergeant O’Shea 
with Dr. Crooke for the purpose of find- 
ing out whether the injuries stated to 
have been inflicted placed O’Shea’s life 
in jeopardy ; whether O’Shea was pro- 
nounced out of danger by Dr. Crooke 
on Wednesday evening, the 11th in- 
stant; whether Mr. Gardiner, Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, visited the Cork Gaol 
at an early hour on Thursday and fur- 
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ther remanded Creedon on the charge of 
assaulting a constable dressed in plain 
clothes, on the occasion in question, 
named Keaveny; whether a prior in- 
formation had been sworn by Creedon’s 
father against Keaveny for having 
brutally assaulted his son, the prisoner, 
while held by several policemen ; and, 
whether Mr. Gardiner presided on the 
trial of the case in Macroom on the 18th 
instant ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that Creedon was arrested for a 
savage assault on a sergeant. He was 
remanded on the 9th for eight days, the 
sergeant’s life being certified to be in 
danger. Dr. Crooke, under whose care 
the patient was, objected on professional 
grounds toa second doctor being brought 
in. The sergeant was pronounced out 
of danger on the morning of the 12th. 
Creedon was remanded on the 13th, as 
alleged. No prior information was made 
by Creedon’s father, as stated in the last 
paragraph but one; but he issued a 
summons against Keaveny. This charge 
was dismissed. Creedon was sentenced 
to seven days’ imprisonment for the 
assault on Constable Keaveny. Mr. 
Gardiner did preside. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether Dr. Crooke 
refused to allow Dr. White, a Protestant 
and anti-Home Ruler, to see this police- 
man, because he was afraid he would 
certify that the policeman’s life was not 
in danger ; also, what were the technical 
character of the injuries of this police- 
man, O’Shea ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I said 
before, Dr. Crooke refused to allow the 
second medical gentleman to be present 
on professional grounds. As to the 
nature of the injuries received by the 
sergeant, the hon. Member must give me 
Notice of the Question. 

Dr. TANNER: What were the pro- 
fessional grounds ? 


[No reply. ] 

CROFTERS (SCOTLAND) ACT—FISHER- 
MEN’S BOATS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether the boats sup- 
plied to fishermen under the Crofters 
Act are put up to tender, or are given to 
Fraserburgh and East Coast builders 
without competition ? 
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Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The fishermen 
are not in any way interfered with in 
their selection or purchase of boats, nor 
are any restrictions imposed as to the 
locality where the boats are to be built 
or purchased. The fishermen themselves 
are the best judges of the class and 
build of boats, and the places where they 
can be purchased to the best advantage, 
and these matters are left entirely in their 
hands. 


COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND)— 
PRINCIPAL CLERKS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
the case that, for many years past, one 
of the offices of principal clerk in each 
Division of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land has been vacant, and that the duties 
have been discharged by the appoint- 
ment by the Court of one of the assistant 
clerks, without a Queen’s Commission ; 
and, if the Government will ascertain 
whether such an arrangement conduces 
to the efficiency of the Service, and take 
any steps that may be necessary for that 
purpose ? 

ne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 8&t. 
Andrew’s Universities): I answer the 
first paragraph in the affirmative. One 
appointment has been vacant for 18 
years, and the other for 14 years. I do 
not think that the leaving of statutory 
offices vacant for long periods of years 
is a satisfactory arrangement; and I 
have been actively engaged in inquiring 
into the arrangements of the clerical 
staff of the Court of Session, and have a 
Bill in preparation for the re-organiza- 
tion of that Department. 


POST OFFICE—LICENCE TO THE 
WRITING TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. M‘EWAN (Edinburgh, Central) 
asked the Postmaster General, If his 
refusal to grant a licence to the proprie- 
tors of the Writing Telegraph is indica- 
tive of a resolution to depart from the 
position taken up by the Government, 
as defined by Sir Henry James (then 
Attorney General), on the 15th Decem- 
ber of 1880, in the case of ‘‘The Attorney 
General v. United Telephone Company,” 
as follows :— 


“There is no desire on the part of the Crown 
to check invention. I most emphatically dis- 
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claim that Inventors and Companies will always 
be dealt with in a liberal spirit if they consent 
to become licencees of the Crown ;’’ 


and, seeing that the proprietors of the 
Writing Telegraph ro wish to become 
licencees of the Crown, why should they 
be treated differently from other Com- 
panies using telegraph systems ? 

Sin HERBERT MAX WELL(A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
eps said: The Postmaster General 

as not succeeded in finding a record of 
the statement attributed to the right 
hon. and learned Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James.) The arguments in the 
case of ‘‘The Attorney General v. The 
Edison Telephone Company” (it was 
not the United Telephone Company) 
were concluded on the 3rd of December, 
1880. Judgment was given on the 20th, 
and there were no proceedings in Court 
on the 15th. In the absence of more 
specific information, therefore, I am not 
able to follow the hon. Member in his 
reference. I may observe, however, that 
the Telegraph Act of 1869 leaves it to 
the Postmaster General’s discretion 
whether a licence shall or shall not be 
granted to a person or Company pro- 
posing to transmit telegrams; and the 
Government have never assumed the 
position of granting indiscriminately a 
licence to every inventor of a new form 
of apparatus. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—SCHOOL AND PENNY SAVINGS 
BANKS—THE PASS-BOOKS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he has received any repre- 
sentation as to the defective and insecure 
character of the little pass-books sup- 
plied by the Post Office for the use of 
depositors in school and other penny 
savings banks, which, from having only 
paper covers and being insufficiently 
stitched, often come to pieces and cause 
the obliteration of the deposit entries 
after a few weeks’ use; whether, having 
regard to the importance of preserving 
such books in a perfect state, arrange- 
ments could not be made by the Post 
Office for providing pass-books with 
linen covers; and, whether any financial 
objection to such arrangements could 
not easily be met by charging a trifling 
sum for the beoks, instead of supplying 
them gratis as at present ? 
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Sir HERBERT MAX WELL (A Lorp 


of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 

lied) said : Yes, Sir. e matter was 
fronght under the notice of the Post- 
master General in January last. He 
caused inquiries to be made on the sub- 
ject; and he found that the books sug- 
gested would involve a cost of 35s. per 
1,000 as compared with 15s. per 1,000 
—the sum paid for the books at present 
in use. The number of books issued 
last year was 125,000; and seeing that 
the proposed alteration would result in 
an additional cost of about £125 a-year, 
he has felt some hesitation in adopting 
it. He will, however, be glad to con- 
sider the Question further. 


PERU—IMPRISONMENT OF ENGLISH 
SAILORS. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the President 
of the Board of Tr1ide, Whether the in- 
quiry into the alleged false imprisonment 
of three English sailors at Taleahuano in 
April, 1887, of which complaint was 
made to the Board of Trade on 22nd 
July, 1887, is still proceeding ; and, if 
so, what is the cause of the nine months’ 
delay ? 

Tse PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarr 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): In the 
first place, let me assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that the seamen referred to in his 
Question were released from gaol early 
in April, 1887, so that the length of time 
occupied in making inquiry is not caus- 
ing any hardship tothe men. The cir- 
cumstances under which the men were 
imprisoned have been investigated by a 
Consular officer specially sent to the 
spot to make inquiries; and as I only 
received the Report of that officer 
yesterday, I can, of course, as yet give 
no final answer. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1867—SEC- 
TION 4—SUPPLY OF LIME JUICE. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 

(Kent, Faversham) asked the President 

of the Board of Trade, Whether he is 

aware that the issue of lime juice on 
board merchant ships, as directed by 
section 4 of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1867, is frequently neglected; and, 
if that be so, if he will take steps to 
insure the carrying out of the provisions 
of that Act relating to this matter ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcuazn 

Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): I have no 
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reason to suppose that the provisions 
referred to are frequently neglected. 
Whenever a case is reported to the 
Board proceedings are at once taken 
either to inquire into the master’s con- 
duct in the matter or to sue for the 
penalties recoverable, if the cireum- 
stances justify it and if proceedings are 


possible. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CARRIAGE TAX. 

Viscount NEWARK (Notts, Newark) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, under the new scale of duties, 
carriages with pair-horse fittings will be 
liable to the duty of £2 2s., although 
those carriages are only used in the 
course of the year with one horse ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir. It is impos- 
sible to draw a distinction as to whether 
these carriages are used with one or two 
horses. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—GROCERS’ LICENCES 
—COMPENSATION. 


Viscount NEWARK (Notts, New- 
ark) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, How grocers’ licen- 
ces will be dealt with, as regards com- 
peeeeren, under the Local Government 
Bill? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Licensing Committee will have power to 
refuse renewal of all licences for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Grocers 
will be entitled to claim compensation 
under the Bill; and the measure of the 
compensation will be the difference of 
the value of the premises with and 
without the licence. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE CLERK OF THE 
PEACE FOR MIDDLESEX. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether it is intended 
by the Local Government Bill to treat 
the Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex 
differently to all other Clerks of the 
Peace affected by the Bill, aud to make 
him the first Clerk of the Peace for the 
County of London ; whether he is aware 
that the Clerk of the Peace for Middle- 
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sex is also the present Clerk of the Peace 
for Hertfordshire; and, whether, in the 
interests of the public, he will provide 
in the Bill against two such offices being 
held by the same person ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
inquired, whether the Clerk of the Peace 
for the County of Hertford was a solici- 
tor; and whether he was also the so- 
licitor to the Prime Minister ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 

(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I think 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) is probably as well aware of the 
factasIam. With regard tothe Ques- 
tion on the Paper, I have to say that, 
so far as existing counties are con- 
cerned, the Clerk of the Peace is to con- 
tinue to act as Clerk of the Peace, in 
addition to being clerk to the County 
Council; but as the County of London 
will be formed out of several counties, 
each with a Olerk of the Peace, it is 
necessary that the Bill should provide 
who is to be the first Clerk of the Peace 
for the new county; and it is intended 
that the Clerk of the Peace for Middle- 
sex, who now fulfils the duties connected 
with that office for the main portion of 
London, shall hold that offive. Under 
this arrangement no question of com- 
pensation to him for loss of emoluments 
will arise. In ordinary counties the 
Clerk of the Peace will be the clerk to 
the County Council ; but, looking to the 
exceptional circumstances of London, 
and the amount of the work which the 
County Council there will have to per- 
form, it is, in my opinion, very desirable 
that the clerk of the London County 
Oouncil shall be a separate officer from 
the Clerk of the Peace. Provision is 
made for this in the Bill. I am aware 
that the present Clerk of the Peace for 
Middlesex is also Clerk of the Peace for 
Hertfordshire. I do not propose to 
provide in the Bill that two such offices 
shall not be held by the same person. 
It is a matter for the County Councils; 
and I can conceive that circumstances 
may exist which would render such an 
arrangement a desirable one. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — SEC. 15 — MAINTE- 
NANCE AND REPAIR OF MAIN 
ROADS. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) asked the President of the Local 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Government Board, Whether, under 
Section 15 of the Local Government 
Bill, it is intended that the County 
Councils should themselves undertake 
the maintenance and repair of the main 
roads throughout the county; or, whe- 
ther it will be permissible to delegate 
their powers in this respect to the Dis- 
trict Committee ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Bill provides that the County Council 
should themselves maintain and repair 
the main roads, and does not enable 
them to delegate this power to a District 
Council. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
ALLEGED INSURANCE FRAUDS AT 
BELFAST. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, with 
reference to the prosecutions for insur- 
ance frauds in Belfast, Whether he is 
aware that it has been proven and 
admitted weeks ago that Mr. H. K. 
Mathews, Town Councillor, Belfast, and 
a Mr. Presse, are holders of £13,000 
worth of policies, effected through the 
Equitable Assurance Company on the 
lives, and without the consent, of per- 
sons in whom they had no insurable in- 
terest; whether he can state if these 
policies have been surrendered to the 
Company; whether he is aware of the 
intense feeling of uneasiness existing 
in Belfast, owing to the wholesale 
gambling by some men on the lives of 
others, in whose deaths alone they have 
a pecuniary interest ; and, whether the 
Government will at once take charge of 
the prosecutions, and have a searching 
inquiry made into the whole matter ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin 
University): It would be obviously im- 
possible for me to give an answer as to 
the matters of fact referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member, inasmuch 
as the Question appears on the Paper 
this morning for the first time. But for 
another and a more serious reason, I 
must deprecate being called on to enter 
into the facts of this case at present, in- 
asmuch as the case is still under inves- 
tigation. As regards the substantial 
portion of the hon. Member’s Question, 
1 have to state that it is not the practice 
to interfere in the first instance with 
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panies. When the depositions have 
been taken before the magistrates, they 
are laid before the Attorney General, 
who, in the exercise of his discretion, 
either leaves the case in the hands of 
the private prosecutor, or assumes the 
conduct of the prosecution himself, and 
directs such inquiries and proceedings 
as he may think necessary. This course 
will be followed in the present case. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, with 
reference to the insurance frauds at 
Belfast, Whether he can now state on 
what date instructions were sent to the 
local Sessional Crown Solicitor to watch 
the prosecutions on behalf of the Crown; 
whether he is aware that a confession of 
his conduct was published by Mr. Robert 
Dunlop, a Town Commissioner and a 
Poor Law Guardian, in Zhe Belfast In- 
surance Gazette; whether Mr. Dunlop 
was arrested under a warrant grounded 
on the oath of a member of the detective 
force at Belfast, and by special direc- 
tions from Dublin Castle; whether he 
was charged therein with forgery and 
conspiracy to defraud, and was kept in 
gaol for two nights, during which time 
he was visited by the Mayor of Belfast ; 
whether he was then admitted to bail, 
and whether any further steps were 
taken by the Executive Government in 
the matter ; whether the prosecution is 
still left in the hands of the Equitable 
Insurance Company, which had accepted 
surrender of the fraudulently-obtained 
policies, and refunded Mr. Dunlop the 
premiums paid, and which Company 
has been charged by Mr. Young, solici- 
tor for one of the Company’s accused 
servants now in prison, with having con- 
doned or compromised the offence, and 
with having dealt largely in issuing 
such policies; and, whether there is 
any precedent for the Crown having 
first caused the arrest of a person so 
charged, and of afterwards having 
handed the conduct of the prosecution 
over to a private party against whom 
such serious charges were made ? 

Mr. MADDEN: In reply to the first 
paragraph of the Question, I have to 
state that in consequence of a Question 
put in this House, and suggesting pos- 
sible remissness on the part of the 
private prosecutors, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, on the 24th of this month, commu- 
nicated with the Sessional Crown 
Solicitor with reference to the case, and 
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that he has been since then in commu- 
nication with him on the subject. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, with re- 
ference to the prosecution now going on 
at Belfast in connection with the alleged 
frauds committed on the Equitable 
Assurance Company, Whether he is 
aware that Mr. Finlay M‘Oance, J.P., 
Belfast, swore at the Belfast Police 
Court that the policy of insurance 
effected on his life in the Equitable 
Assurance Company by and in favour 
of Mr. James Henderson, proprietor of 
The Belfast News Letter, was not ob- 
tained with his consent ; that Mr. Hen- 
derson had no insurable interest in his 
life; that the signature purporting to 
be Mr. M‘Cance’s was neither written 
by him nor with his authority, and that 
the policy was obtained by means of 
forgery; whether he is aware that Mr. 
M‘Cance is one of the Belfast or Ulster 
Board of Reference or of Directors of 
the said Equitable Assurance Company; 
and, whether under these circumstances, 
the Government will take action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the answer which I 
have just given. It is impossible, for 
the reasons I have stated, to go into 
the facts of the case. I have already 
stated the course that will be adopted. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked, 
whether a conspiracy to defraud was not 
the same as a combination to protect 
tenants? 

Mr. MADDEN : A conspiracy of this 
nature is, of course, a criminal con- 
spiracy; but in cases of such conspiracy, 
where the complainant is a bank or a 
Public Company such as in the present 
case, it has never been the practice, as 
I stated, to interfere with the conduct 
of the proceedings in the first instance ; 
but after a magisterial investigation 
has been held, and the “epositions laid 
before the Attorney General, he will 
then exercise his discretion in the 
matter. 


In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
M‘Carran, 


Mr. MADDEN said, he was not in a 
position to state whether the suggestion 
made in the Question as to Mr. Dunlop 
was or was not well founded. The 
Question had only appeared on the 
Paper that day. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—LENIENT SENTENCES AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If his attention 
has been called to the expression on the 
16th instant by the inhabitants of Shef- 
field, in meeting assembled under the 
presidency of His Worship the Mayor, of 
regret at the lenient sentences} recently 
passed upon two prisoners for unlaw- 
fully wounding; and, if it is possible to 
draw the attention of Magisterial and 
Judicial Authorities to the importance 
attached by the public in the interests 
of general safety to the treatment of 
offences against the person on a scale 
of punishment at least ‘equal to that 
adopted in offences against property ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Wortter) (Shef- 
field, Hallam), (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir; attention has been called to this 
matter. The Home Secretary has no 
reason to doubt that the Judicial Autho- 
ties are fully alive to the considerations 
urged by my hon. Friend. The right 
scale of punishment depends so much 
on the particular circumstances of each 
case that the authorities, with whom the 
duty rests of trying such cases, must be 
intrusted with discretion as to the 
amount of punishment. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT, 
1878—THE “SWEATING DENS” AT 
MANCHESTER, 


Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether the super- 
vision of workshops—which under the 
earlier Acts of Parliament on that sub- 
ject had been committed to the Corpo- 
rations or Corporate Boroughs—was by 
‘‘The Factories and Workshops Act, 
1878,” taken out of the hands of the 
Local Authorities and placed under the 
direction of the Home Secretary and of 
the Factory Inspectors; and, whether, 
if this is so, any Report from the 
Factory Inspector for the Manchester 
District has been received as to the 
condition of the ‘‘sweating dens” de- 
scribed by Zhe Lancet Commissioner as 
existing in the above city ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvart-Worrtzy) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
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Factories and Workshops Act, 1878, did 
not transfer any jurisdiction from the 
Local Authorities to the Factory In- 
spectors in respect to any workshops. 
It transferred from the Factory Inspec- 
tors to the Local Authorities the super- 
vision of sanitary provisions in all work- 
shops in which men only work, and in 
which women work with men or by 
themselves. A subsequent Act trans- 
ferred from the Faetory Inspectors to 
the Local Authorities the supervision of 
the sanitary condition of all retail bake- 
houses. A special Report has not been 
made as to the condition of the sweaters 
in Manchester ; but several prosecutions 
have taken place for the overwork of 
women and young persons in that city. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD—MEDI. 
CAL OFFICER OF HEALTH, ST. 
ALBANS. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, If it is true that the 
St. Albans Rural Sanitary Authority 
proceeded to the election of a Medical 
Officer of Health, in contravention of 
Articles 4 and 7 of the Local Govern- 
ment Board Order of the 8th of March, 
1880; if so, whether it is the intention 
of the Local Government Board to con- 
firm such election ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George's): The 
St. Alban’s Rural Sanitary Authority 
have recently appointed a Medical 
Officer of Health at £100 per annum, the 
previous salary having been £120 per 
annum. As the salary was to be altered, 
it was necessary, under Article 7 of the 
Order of the 11th of March, 1880, that 
the assent of the Local Board should be 
obtained to the proposal before the ap- 
pointment was made, and this was not 
done. The course to be taken in the 
matter is now under thu consideration 


of the Board. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
HORSE TAX (IRELAND). 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in view of the recent efforts 
made by the Government to encourage 
the breeding of horses in Ireland, and 
in view of the special importance of the 
breeding of that class of stock to Irish 
farming interests, he will exempt Ireland 
from the operation of the Horse Tax ? 
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157 Excise Licences 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : None of the so-called 
establishment licences have extended 
to Ireland—at least, not in late times. 
It is not proposed to extend this tax for 
local purposes to Ireland. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887, SEC. 
7— FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS— 
NOTICES OF EVICTION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that tenants who have 
applied to have fair rents fixed, and who 
have been subsequently served with 
notices of eviction, under the 7th section 
of “The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887,” before the hearing of their fair 
rent applications, are thereby deprived 
of their right to have fair rents fixed, 
unless the amount of rent and law costs 
due in each case has been previously 
paid; whether every present tenant 
whose gale day was the lst of November 
last, and who had his fair rent applica- 
tion served before that day, is entitled 
to the benefit of the reduced rent on the 
rent accruing from the Ist of May last, 
and whether he is, nevertheless, com- 
pelled by ‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” to continue paying the old 
rent up to the time when his fair rent 
is fixed by the Sub-Commission ; whe- 
ther, at the expiration of six months 
from the service of this eviction notice, 
and without any actual eviction, the 
right of the tenant to have a fair rent 
fixed ceases, and the holding of the ten- 
ant then becomes the property of the 
landlord without any compensation to 
the tenant; and, whether, as the law 
now stands, the landlord may obtain an 
ejectment decree for the non-payment 
of one year of the old rent due at the 
Ist of May next, although the tenant is 
entitled to the benefit of the reduced 
rent for that period, but owing to the 
insufficient number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners he may not know for years what 
the fair rent is to be ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): The Question of the hon. 
and learned Member relates to abstract 
matters of law, and not to any particular 
case which has arisen. But I am ready 
to inform him that a tenant who has 
applied to have a fair rent fixed and 
who omits to avail himself of the right 
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given to him of applying for a stay of 
ejectment proceedings then pending or 
subsequently instituted, and who allows 
those proceedings to culminate in an 
eviction notice, necessarily loses his 
right to have a fair rent fixed, inasmuch 
as he has allowed his tenancy to be 
determined. He can only re-instate him- 
self in the position of tenant by redeem- 
ing his holding on payment of rent and 
costs. In answer to the second para- 
graph, itis hardly accurate to say that 
a tenant is compelled by the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1887, to continue paying 
the old rent up to the time of fixing the 
judicial rent. The Act of 1887 gave to 
the tenant an advantage which he did 
not enjoy under the Act of 1881— 
namely, the antedating of the judicial 
rent as stated in the Question, with the 
consequential benefit conferred on the 
tenant of enforcing an account against 
the landlordin the event of the rent being 
reduced. In the interval between the 
application of the tenant and the adjudi- 
cation of the Commissioners, the rent 
legally payable in respect of the holding 
remains unaltered, with the necessary 
result stated in the fourth paragraph of 
the Question. As to the third para- 
graph, [haveto point outthat thetenant’s 
holding does not become the property 
of the landlord without compensation to 
the tenant, after the determination of 
his tenancy and the expiration of the 
period of six months allowed for re- 
demption, inasmuch as the tenant still 
retains his right to compensation for 
improvements under the Act of 1870. 

re M‘CARTAN: You have not 
answered the last paragraph of the 
Question. 

Mr. MADDEN : I think I did answer 
the last paragraph. What I stated 
was that between the application and 
the actual adjudication the old rent 
necessarily remained unaltered, with the 
consequence correctly stated by the hon. 
Member in the fourth paragraph of the 
Question. 

Mr. M‘GARTAN : Then I understand 
that the answer to my Question is, 
shortly, yes? 

Mr. MADDEN: So far, that is the 
answer shortly. 


EXCISE LICENCES (IRELAND)—MR. J. 
HEGARTY, J.P. 

Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that it is commonly reported in Mill- 
street, that the son of Mr. J. Hegarty, 
J.P., has left Ireland for Australia, with 
no intention of returning; whether he 
can state the name of the holder of the 
licence under which porter and spirits 
are being sold at the residence of Mr. 
J. Hegarty, J.P., since the departure of 
his son; and, what is the date of the 
issue or transfer of the licence to the 
present holder ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
not aware of the rumour in the first 

aragraph of the Question. The local 
Sonstabulary report that the licence is in 
the name of Jeremiah Hegarty, junior, 
and that it was transferred to him in 
October, 1885. 

Dr. TANNER: How long will a 
person who holds premises be permitted 
to sell liquor on these premises with- 
out having obtained a transfer of a 
licence or a new licence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot answer a mere speculative Ques- 
tion. 

Dr. TANNER: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, how long will 
a person be permitted to remain away, 
and a licence to be held by another 

reon to sell liquor in his name? I 
ive put the Question as plainly as 
possible. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I perfectly 
understand the character of the Ques- 
tion; but it is of an abstract nature, 
and I cannot answer it. 

Dr. TANNER said, he should like to 
ask the Question of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
TRIALS AT ENNIS—COLONEL TUR- 
NER, D.M. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of freland, Whether, in the recent 
trial of James Halpin at Ennis, Colonel 
Turner, Divisional Magistrate, on being 
told by Mr. Morphy, the Crown Prose- 
cutor, that the deposition should be read 
to and signed by him before leaving the 
Court, is correctly reported to have said, 
“‘T am perfectly satisfied to sign it, and 
have it read afterwards;’’ and, if so, 
what “ « the Government propose to 
take in the matter ? 


Dr. Tanner 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the report alluded to was incorrect. 
Colonel Turner stated that as the depo- 
sition had been read over to him bit by 
bit, he did not think it necessary to have 
it read over to him again. As a matter 
of fact, however, it was fully read to 
him again. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
AT TRALEE — CASE OF TIMOTHY 
SULLIVAN. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the case 
tried at Tralee, on Monday, before 
Messrs. Roche and Massey, Resident 
Magistrates, when a young man, named 
Timothy Sullivan, was charged with 
having a bullet in his possession; whe- 
ther Sullivan said he found the bullet, 
and kept it as a marble; whether he 
was sent to gaol for three months with 
hard labour; and, whether, considering 
the somewhat light nature of the crime, 
he will obtain a remission of the sen- 
tence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This man 
was defended by a solicitor, and was 
convicted and sentenced as stated in the 
Question, but without hard labour. The 
Head Constable who appeared on behalf 
of the Crown asked the Magistrates to 
impose the full term of imprisonment in 
the first ease, the man being a person of 
bad character; and, secondly, suspected 
of connection with crime and outrage, 
and it being believed that he had the 
bullet in his possession for the purpose 
of committing an outrage. If the pri- 
soner felt aggrieved he could have, bya 
notice through his solicitor, appealed 
from the Magistrates’ decision, and I 
may say that he can still. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
Whether there was any evidence brought 
forward at the trial which would show 
that this man was suspected of crime ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that Question without 
Notice. I have not seen a full report of 
the trial. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: Was there any 
evidence brought forward that he was a 
bad character 











Criminal Cases 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
Question which I could not answer now. 
In the opinion of the police he was a 
bad character. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I want to find out 
whether it was the opinion of the 
Judge ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman asks that Question, I should 
say I think it was the opinion of the 
Judge, or else he would not have sen- 
tenced the man to three months’ im- 
prisonment. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING — CONDEN- 
SATION OF BLUE BOOK. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
cealdy, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
- Treasury, If Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider whether economy in print- 
ing and a saving of time might not be 
effected by omitting or condensing mere 
formal Correspondence and _ technical 
details in Blue Books presented to the 
House ; and, whether it would be pos- 
sible to give only the Despatches and 
information material to the question con- 
nected by a brief narrative, instead of 

rinting the whole of the Correspon- 
Rene and enclosures, when the greater 

art is of such a character that hon. 

embers never read it, yet are obliged 
laboriously to sift the material from the 
immaterial parts ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member’s anxiety to economize 
Votes of public money and the time of 
Members of this House has my entire 
sympathy. Beyond that I am sorry I 
am unable to go, and I cannot agree 
with the way in which he proposes to 
effect the object he has in view. To 
what Department would the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to intrust the work of 
making a précis of a Correspondence 
ordered to be laid before this House ? 
If to the Department which is a party 
to the Correspondence, it requires no 
great gift of prophecy to state what 
would occur. The Government would 
be charged with having caused the facts 
of the case to be garbled or distorted ; 
in self-defence the whole Correspon- 
dence would then be produced, and the 
country would be called on to pay not 
only for the précis, but also for the 
Correspondence. Under these circum- 
stances, I see no way of relieving Mem- 
bers who are interested in any par- 
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ticular subject from the trouble of 
reading the whole Correspondence. 


INDIA—THE STATE OF HYDERABAD — 
CONCESSION OF MINING RIGHTS 


Mr. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he will state what facilities he 
will give with a view to a Motion being 
moved for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the alleged 
malpractices connected with the Deccan 
Mining Company (Limited) ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster) : Perhaps 
the House will allow me to read a tele- 
gram which has been received by the 
Secretary of State in Counci! from the 
Viceroy on this subject. It is to this 
effect-- 


**T consulted my Council to-day in reference 
to the Hyderabad Mining Concession. Govern- 
ment of India have no objection to the matter 
being fully investigated, either by Select Com- 
mittee, or by any other tribunal your Lordship 
might approve of. Issues raised seem to lie 
between Abdul Huk and Hyderabad Govern- 
ment on one hand, and concessionaires and 
sharehclders on the other, Government of 
India expressly decline all responsibility with 
regard to the purchase of the shares by Nizam's 
Government.” 


Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment will certainly offer no objection 
whatever to the appointment of the 
Committee which the hon. Gentleman 
desires. I will confer with him as to the 
best method by which that Committee 
should be appointed, and as to the date 
on which the modification should be 
brought forward. 


CRIMINAL CASES (IRELAND)—IN- 
CREASE OF SENTENCES ON APPEAL. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland a Question in reference to 
the statement which appeared in Zhe 
Standard this morning as to the powers 
of the Lord Lieutenant with regard to 
the additional sentences imposed on ap- 
peal in Ireland. It is stated that the 
Lord Lieutenant may, at his discretion, 
remit portion of the sentences; and, in 
consequence, a private intimation has 
been given that this power will be ex- 
ercised if necessary. I want to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is true 
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that - 39 private intimation has been 
ven 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Well, 
Sir, I demur to a good dea! that is stated 
in the Question. I do not think it is 
clear that the sentences are additional. 
To begin with, the sentences were 
modified. They may have been made 
longer in term, but they have been 
made less onerous in character. Whe- 
ther this means an increase or not I do 
not undertake to say; but certainly no 
private intimation has been made by me 
on the subject. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether any 
private intimation had been given? He 
stated that no private intimation had 
been given by himself. Might I ask 
him whether any private intimation has 
been given by the Authorities at head- 
quarters ? 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know on what principle the kon. Gentle- 
man thinks the Government of Ireland 
is carried on; but I suppose a private 
intimation sent by Authorities at head- 
quarters means some private observa- 
tions addressed by me to the Executive 
on the subject. There have been no 
such intimations by me, and nobody 
else, I presume, would have the right to 
make any. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Are we to understend from 
the right hon. Gentleman that there has 
been no increase in the sentence on Mr. 
Blane, M.P., that that sentence was not 
increased on appeal ? . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is a 
matter of opinion; I should say the 
sentence has been diminished, but it is 
entirely a matter of opinion. The facts 
are these:—The original sentence, I 
believe, was four months with hard 
labour, and the new sentence was six 
months, without hardlabour. {An hon. 
Member: With hard labour.| I be- 
lieve it is without hard labour. I say 
that that is not an increase in the 
sentence. 

Mra. ROWNTREE (Scarborough): 
Does the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman apply to the case of the three 
men at Ennis? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
quite sure about the facts of that case ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman wishes, I 
will try to find out. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

In reply to Mr. Lza (Londonderry, §,), 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped the Land 
Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill 
would be proceeded with on Monday, 
and other Irish Bills. 

Mx. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked what Business would be taken 
next week ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he trusted 
that the Committee stage of the 
Oustoms and Inland Revenue Bill would 
be completed that afternoon. The Re. 
port would then be taken on Monday. 
The Resolution of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to the Cart Tax 
would follow; and then would come the 
Bill relating to the Parliameutary Under 
Secretary for Ireland, the Land Law 
(Ireland) (Land Commise‘on) Bill, and 
the Supreme Court of Judicature (Ire- 
land) Amendment Bill. On Thursday 
he hoped the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill would be read a third time, 
if not before; if it were disposed of, 
then he would propose to take the second 
reading of either the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Bill or the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked, in what order the Irish Bills 
would be taken on Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied, that the 
Bill for the salary of the Parliamentary | 
Under Secretary for Ireland would be 
taken first. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_ 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bit 202.) 

(Mr. Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 
comMMITTER. [ Progress 26th April. | 
Bill constdered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Olause 5 (Power to Treasury to pro- 
hibit the use of certain substances in 
exciseable good). 


Sin LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he hoped those of the Committee 
who had Bills in their hands would look 
at Clause 5, because, unless they followed 
the words, they would be unable to 
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understand them. The clause was very 
wide in its scope and meaning, and pro- 
vided that any substance used in the 
preparation of exciseable articles might 
be prohibited on two conditions. First, 
if obnoxious or detrimental. To that no 
one could object, but he thought it was 
a surplusage in the clause, as it was 
already provided for in the Food Adul- 
teration Act. The second condition was 
that the Revenue might prohibit any 
article used in the preparation of excise- 
able articles which might injure the Re- 
venue. That was a very large power in- 
deed and made the clause exceedingly 
elastic. He did not say there might not 
be justification in some such power on 
the part of the Revenue. The Revenue 
ought to be an increasing product, and 
if anything came in and disturbed it, it 
might be desirable to have elbow room ; 
but this was an absolute prohibition. 
There was no question, this clause really 
meant a power with reference to the 
brewing of beer, and was really aimed 
at saccharine. It might go further—for 
instance, noxious or detrimental sub- 
stances might be substances used in 
substitution of hops which gave the 
bitter quality. He had nothing to say 
to that, but the clause gave means to 
prohibit many substances that were not 
noxious. There had been a new sub- 
stance discovered called saccharine, 
which was got from a coal-tar deriva- 
tive called Toluin. Saccharine had 300 
times the sweetness of sugar. This 
substance not only had an intense 
sweetening property, but it could not 
be converted into alcohol, and had 
nothing to do with introducing more 
or less alcohol into beer. In addition 
it had what was exceedingly valuable, 
an antiseptic property—that was in hot 
weather it prevented beer becoming bad. 
In the strong beer, such as Burton ale, 
there was another kind of antiseptic 
which was inapplicable to light beers, and 
it was desirable to find an antiseptic for 
light beers. The researches of scientific 
men—he might mention Professor 
Dewar, Professor Tidy, and others in 
this country and many abroad—gave it 
very high antiseptic properties. This 
substance was an exceedingly growing 
industry, and, amongst other things, it 
was used for preserving fruits. It was 
an industry which it was particularly 
valuable to develop in this country at 


the present moment, when they had a | 
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plentiful supply of the raw products for 
its manufacture. All the raw materials 
now went to Germany, this saccharine 
only being made in Germany. It was 
very expensive, being now sold at 50s. 
a-pound, but it could be manufactured 
in this country readily at 20s., or, at 
most, 30s. per pound. A Company was 
prepared to startin England with a sub- 
scription of £200,000 to carry on the 
manufacture of saccharine ; but when it 
was known the Revenue were going to 
pass a prohibitory clause, the Company 
abandoned their intentions. The reason 
the Revenue was afraid of it was, he 
believed, on account of this—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer (Mr. Goschen) would correct 
him if it was not the case—not only did 
it sweeten the beer and preserve the 
beer as an antiseptie, but it had a 
strange effect upon the palate and made 
light beers taste like strong beers, 
and porter taste like stout. ‘Therefore, 
from this peculiar effect on the palate, 
more of the light beers might be used 
until the people found they did not get 
drunk with it, and believed they were 
taking strong beers, and this would 
be a danger, because the stronger beers 
paid a higher duty, He did not deny 
that the Revenue might be affected by 
the use of this product, but his Amend- 
ment did not say that the Revenue De- 
partment should not have power to tax 
this addition to the beer, if it was con- 
sidered desirable. The saccharine could 
not properly be used in the brewing of 
the beer, because, being an antiseptic, 
it would interfere with the action of 
the other ingredients, so it was added 
in the priming. With the power of 
making concessions—and the Revenue 
did make concessions—this saccharine 
priming might be used in light 
beers in certain proportions extremely 
small to the gallon, because it would 
sweeten it too much if added except in 
almost infinitesimal quantities. He did 
not object to the Excise regulating this 
new industry relating to beer ; but what 
he did object to was that they should 
prohibit it, as they would do under the 
clause, because they had the power to 
prohibit but not to regulate the use of 
any article. A prohibition in the eyes 
of the Excise was a small matter, but 
prohibition was a very serious matter 
in relation toa growing industry, and 
when it stopped an art was a matter 
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very serious indeed. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would allow the use of 
the preparation upon terms, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman could not adopt 
the words he had used, he hoped some 
other words might be adopted which 
would allow them the opportunity of 
seeing whether the article had the good 
effects which those who used it said it 
had. If the words of the clause were 
retained as at present, see what position 
they would be in. Foreign some 
used it largely, and were erecting large 
works for its manufacture in Belgium. 
It was used all over Germany for brew- 
ing purposes, and if they prohibited it 
in this eountry and allowed the foreign 
brewers to use it there with the light 
beers, they put the brewers in this 
country at a terrible disadvantage. He 
was very anxious to persuade the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he should not interfere 
with the progress of this industry, but 
should have an opportunity of watching 
its use, and that if it was found to 
be weakening the Revenue that he 
should come to the House and ask 
for a tax on saccharine priming. To 
that he was told the brewers would 
have no objection. If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not do so, what would 
follow? This substance was exceedingly 
difficult of detection, being used in ex- 
cessive small quantities in a barrel of 
beer; and there was another substance, 
as any chemist would tell them, that 
would absolutely prevent its detection 
when put into the beer; therefore the 
result would be that if they did not regu- 
late its use, there was nothing to prevent 
a publican taking a little pinch of the 
saccharine in his fingers and putting it 
into a barrel of light beer, and the Ex- 
cise would thus be defrauded. If they 
regulated its use, they could easily 
restrict its use, because there would only 
be one manufactory in this country, and 
all the saccharine coming from abroad 
would be bought up by this manufactory 
in order to retain the monoply. The 
brewers, he was told, were anxious for 
a fair trial of this product, and that that 
fair trial should be under the inspection 
and control of the Excise. If his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would suggest other words better 
than those he proposed, which did not 
prohibit but restricted the use of any 


Sir Lyon Playfair 
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substance of this kind, he was sure 
the brewers would be quite ready to 
accept them, as they were only anxious 
to have a fair means of trial and not 
to have it prohibited, and for this they 
were willing to be taxed a fair price. 
He therefore moved his Amendment, 
formally, in the hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be enabled to meet 
the meaning of the Amendment— 
namely, to prohibit what was noxious 
and injurious, and regulate the use of 
that which was not injurious, but which 
was of use in brewing, and so not to 
stop the growth of a great industry. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 29, after the word “ notice,” 
to insert the words ‘“‘ when it is noxious or detri- 
mental, and to regulate its use when it acts 
in restraint of revenue.” —(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tz CHANOELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): With regard to the 
concluding observations of my right 
hon. Friend, my information with re- 
spect to the opinions of the brewers is 
not entirely in accord with that of my 
right hon. Friend. I have not heard of 
any anxiety on the part of the brewers 
whatever to use this new substance, 
this coal tar product, to which my 
right hon. Friend has been directing 
his attention; but, no doubt, if they 
were at liberty to use it they would 
do so to a certain extent. I cannot 
exaggerate the importance of either 
prohibiting or regulating the use of 
this extraordinary substance if put in 
the beer, a substance which has got 
for its scientific name — benzoyl-sul- 
phonic ionide. [Zaughter.] The in- 
troduction of the substance would be 
by no means a matter of laughter, be- 
cause it is calculated the loss to the 
Revenue — if this substance was 
employed in the place of sugar—will 
be no less than £1,000,000 sterling; 
therefore I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite will admit it is 
the duty of the Inland Revenue and 
of the Chancellor of the Exehequer to 
look most closely to the application of 
this substance to beer. Though I can- 
not contend for one moment against 
what my right hon. Friend says with 
regard to the scientific merits of this 
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substance. I have to look to the 
Revenue. I have heard something of 


its effect on beer, and understand some- 
thing of its effects, and I have found 
out that it will not affect the alcohol 
in the slightest degree, neither making 
it less strong nor more strong, there- 
fore we can put the idea of its in- 
creasing the strength out of our 
minds ; but it will have the effect of pro- 
ducing upon the public the impression 
the beer is something different to what 
it really is; it will produce upon the 
palate the impression a man is taking 
strong beer instead of taking light 
beer. That may be in the point of 
view of temperance very valuable, and 
if it was not for that point the alco- 
holic question does not enter one way or 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
says truly this substance gives no susten- 
ance, but sugar has sustaining qualities. 
This substance has no peenving or life- 
giving qualities, therefore the result of 
the discussion to a layman seems to be 
this, that while it leads to the belief that 
a man is drinking something that will 
do him good, practically he will be 
taking something which is not in the 
slightest degree sustaining him as sugar 
does ; therefore it is searcely too strong a 
word to use to say it is a kind of fraud on 
the beer drinker. I allow my right hon. 
Friend wishes to draw a distinction 
between light and strong beers, and to 
suggest that it will increase the drinking 
of light beers, and I think it is for that 
purpose it is proposed to prohibit the use 
of this substance, because light beer is 
less remunerative to the Revenue than 
strong beer. The main part of the case 
against the introduction of this sub- 
stance is this, that in measuring the beer 
the duty is determined by the gravity of 
the beer. But this substance adds no- 
thing to the gravity of the beer, and 
therefore the total amount of duty to be 
paid when this substance is used will be 
less than when malt or sugar or the other 
substances that have been used for the 
same purpose are used. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
. accepts this view of the case, which is 
not different from his own except that 
he (Sir Lyon Playfair) draws a different 
conclusion from it. My right hon. 


Friend thinks it desirable, for its anti- 
septic qualities, to continue the use of 
this substance; but I think if it were a 
simple question as between sugar and 
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coal tar—and there is no other issue in 
the matter—my right hon. Friend might 
prefer to use sugar instead of coal tar. 
My right hon. Friend has spoken of this 
as a growing industry, and I understand 
that so marvellous is the sweetening 
power that 12 tons will suffice for the 
whole brewing industry of the country ; 
in fact, it goes so far that a small 
quantity will suffice to sweeten, and to 
deceive the palate of almost every beer- 
drinker in the country. I think there 
is a patent which preserves all rights in 
this substance for some eight or 10 years 
to come, so that there is no general in- 
dustry which will in any way be gene- 
rated by the use of this substance in 
brewing. 

Six LYON PLAYFAIR: There are 
patents in all industries. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: We are asked here 
to make a gigantic experiment in regard 
to this industry, the results of which for 
a certain length of time will bs confined 
to one Company or one body of men. I 
do not use that as an argument to pre- 
judice the ease, except so far that I cannot 
accept it as that general estadlishment 
of trade which my right hon. Friend 
seems to anticipate. My right hon. 
Friend appeals to me to allow the use of 
this substance in brewing. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: To restrict 
the use. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is to allow the 
use under certain conditions and regula- 
tions. Well, I am bound to say that the 
Revenue does not see their way to allow 
the use of this substance in the brewing 
industry of the country. From the Re- 
venue point of view, it will be attended 
with the greatest difficulty. It bas been 
suggested that the Company who sell 
it shall keep a register, showing the 
quantities they supply to different 
brewers or Companies, so that here 
should be a restriction, as in the supply 
of poisons ; but I do not think it will be 
possible to introduce into the books of 
the Company a system of that kind. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: What I 
meant was that the Excise should regu- 
late the use of the substance, and, 
having found in what way it could be 
used, should come back to the House 
and ask for a Resolution to tax it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It was distinctly 
suggested by those mainly interested in 
the industry that there should be a list 
or register kept, and that suggestion 
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was made in order to induce the Revenue 
Department to comply with their wishes. 
Such a regulation, I pointed out, would 
be both wrong in principle, inefficacious 
in practice, as well as extremely difficult 
to carry out; and it seems to me, as at 
present advised, that absolute prohibition 
of its use is the only method of dealing 
with the matter. My right hon. Friend 
argues that it isa matter which is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to detect, and, there- 
fore, the prohibition would probably 
fail ; but the scientific advisers of the In- 
land Revenue believe that it is possible 
to detect the substance. They are of 
opinion that if they are armed with such 
a clause as this, they would be able to 
prevent its use. I donot know whether 
I am correct or not, but my right hon. 
Friend will correct me if I am wrong. 
My right hon. Friend has called attention 
to the wide scope of the clause. It is 
certainly true that the words in the 
clause as itis drawn, “‘or is calculated to 
effect prejudicially the interests of the 
Revenue,” give extreme power to the 
Revenue Department, and would pro- 
bably cover wider ground than is in- 
tended. It has been pointed out by the 
brewers that it would prevent their using 
substances other than those which they 
use now—what I may call other ordinary 
grains. I would, therefore, be willing 
to introduce, instead of the words 
‘‘ affect prejudicially the interests of the 
Revenue,” such words as these—‘ Or 
being a chemical or artificial extract or 
product which may be made prejudicially 
to affect the interests of the Revenue.” 
Ido not know how far the alteration 
will meet the views of my right hon. 
Friend. At present, I have only power 
to prohibit, and no power to sanction ; 
but if hereafter new light be thrown 
upon the subject, I will be prepared to 
take power to withdraw the prohibition, 
so as to permit other regulations. I 
think that, by the introduction of these 
words, we shall not be departing from 
the principle which has animated us in 
proposing the clause. We have been of 
opinion that no other course was open to 
us than to prohibit the use of these 
materials. 

Sr LYON PLAYFAIR: Does the 
prohibition mean that the substance 
should not be used in beers imported 
into this country from abroad ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The question of 
prohibiting substances in imported beer 
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coming from abroad is a very serious 
one; but if the beer in England does not 
have the advantage of this new substance 
it could not be fairly enjoyed by foreign 
beer. 

Sm HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) said, that after the remarkable 
scientific discovery which had been ex- 

lained by his right hon. Friend the 

ember for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), he could not vote without 
saying a few words. He objected en- 
tirely to the way in which the clause had 
been drawn up, because it mixed up two 
different things which had no relation to 
each other. No doubt, matters that 
were noxious and detrimental should be 
prohibited ; but as the clause was drawn, 
not only would noxious materials be 
prohibited, but others which were per- 
fectly harmless; both would be equally 
prohibited by the clause. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) on the scientific knowledge he 
displayed ; but he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had used the word “ tar” in 
a somewhat offensive manner. This 
was likely to be an important modern 
discovery, the production of a perfectly 
white sweet principle, 300 times as sweet 
as sugar, and it was not right to treat it 
as the introduction of tar into beer. It 
was in the interest of the health and 
welfare of the population to assist in 
the consumption of light beer, and 
the introduction of this new material 
would have that effect. He thought 
the Authorities at Somerset House had 
taken up a position which was some- 
what doubtful with regard to the detec- 
tion of this material. He spoke with 
some degree of knowledge upon the 
matter, and he believed that, used in 
small quantities—and it was only ir 
small quantities it was used—its detec- 
tion, even although prohibited, would 
be almost impossible, and, if absolutely 
prohibited, it would be used under the 
rose. Would it not be much better to 
place the open use of this material 1: ader 
proper restrictions than to have it used 
in an underhanded way, as he was 
afraid would most likely be the case? 
He wished also to point out that in this 
clause there was no right of appeal 
given against the decision of the Somer- 
set House Authorities, although in the 
case of the Food and Drugs Act there 
was an appeal from the decision of the 
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magistrates to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. He did not think that the 
Somerset House Authorities ought to be 
the sole and only judges in a matter of 
this kind. The prohibition of the use 
of saccharine for this particular purpose 
was a restraint upon industry which 
ought not to be entertained. There 
could be no doubt that the manufacture 
of these articles from coal tar was 
largely carried on in Germany, and to 
impose restrictions upon it might be to 
restrain what might turn out to be 
a very important and _ interesting 
English industry. He agreed that they 
ought to prohibit the introduction into 
beer of anything noxious, but nothing 
more. No doubt, certain means could 
be found by which the addition of sac- 
charine could be taxed equitably under 
the Act of 1880. If this were done, he 
did not see why the Government could 
not determine the quantity, and, having 
ascertained it, place its equivalent on an 
equality with the quarter of malt. He 
cordially supported the Motion of his 
right hon. Friend. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I will not detain 
the Committee at any length, I have 
great sympathy with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) in this matter. I think 
the position is one of great difficulty. I 
should not be surprised that this might 
come ultimately to be a question where 
the interests of the Revenue are in- 
volved on the one side and the interests 
of the improvement of trade on the 
other. I think if that is the case the 
interests of the Revenue will ultimately 
have to give way. I am quite sure that 
this question will have the careful atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
am bound to say from long experience 
that I have the utmost confidence in the 
administration of the Board of Revenue, 
not only in the individuals who now 
preside over it, but in the traditions of 
the Office. I have known them for 
many years, and I may say that, during 
the 35 years I have been acquainted 
with the Department, there has been 
a desire on the part of the officers 
to do the utmost which the public inte- 
rest will permit to facilitate the im- 
provement and development of trade by 
every possible means. There are two 
things which I wish to submit to the 
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the Exchequer. The first has reference 
to the serious question of the importa- 
tion from abroad. If the interests of 
the Revenue are so seriously involved 
as to make it the duty of my right hon. 
Friend at this moment to take prohibi- 
tive power against the British brewer, 
it is also absolutely necessary, to 
use the phrase of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churohill), who addressed the 
House yesterday, that the principle of 
simultaneity should be introduced, and 
that we should have the same legislative 
powers for the purpose of checking the 
introduction from abroad of beer in which 
the material may be used. It would be 
extremely hard on the brewer at home if 
he were prevented from doing that which 
we have no legislative power to prevent 
his foreign competitor hon doing. That 
is a point upon which I own that either 
on the present occasion, or on a future 
stage of the Bill, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should give us some assurance. he 
other point upon which I désire a more 
distinct assurance is this. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that the In- 
land Revenue, as at present advised, 
only see their way to prohibition. But 
the time may come when scientific know- 
ledge may enable us to proceed in a dif- 
ferent way. What I would put to the 
right hon. Gentleman is this—that be- 

fore he asks the House finally to sanction 

a measure so harsh as the prohibition 

of a substance in itself undoubtedly 
harmless and having important medical 

recommendations, will he give an assur- 

ance, not now, but before this law is 

enacted and comes into operation, that 

the Inland Revenue will do their best 

to ascertain with the scientific know- 

ledge at their command, and under a 

sense of their own responsibility, to 

what extent prohibition is available? I 

think we should only resort to prohibi- 

tion from a sense that no other alter- 

native is open to us. 

Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 

folk, E.) said, he thought it was only rea- 

sonable that, after having heard a debate 

on tea and champagne, they should now 

direct their attention to England’s na- 

tional beverage—beer. The object of 

the Amendment to the clause would 

be in effect a gigantic fraud upon 

beer drunk in England. They were 
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beer would pass as strong beer. His 
objection to the clause itself was that 
he did not think it went far enough. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to frame 
it in somewhat more stringent terms 
on behalf of the beer drinkers. What 
he should have preferred was that the 
principle of the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Sudbury Division 
of Suffolk (Mr. Quilter) should have 
been introduced in a clause of the pre- 
sent Bill. If that had been done, it 
would certainly meet with the approval 
of the working classes. He believed 
there was a stronger desire than ever 
that some legislation should be passed 
carrying out the principle of the Pure 
Beer Bill. Further, he thought it was 
of the highest importance in regard to 
England’s national drink that it should 
be above all suspicion as regarded adul- 
teration. In his own opinion, the time 
had come for some amendment of the 
Adulteration Act. If all the adultera- 
tion which was now resorted to was to 
be stopped, let the House legislate in 
the direction of the Margarine Bill of 
last Session, which was a step in the 
right direction, and he thought in re- 
gard to beer that a similar step should 
be taken. With regard to Germany, 
the legislation of 1861 had had a great 
effect, and he was informed that the 
Bavarian Beer under that stringent Act 
was now the purest in the world. For 
offences under that Act brewers were 
actually sent to prison. A very impor- 
tant judgment was lately delivered by 
Mr. Justice Kay. In the course of that 
judgment the learned Judge said, umong 
other things— 


‘** That the case had initiated them into some 
of the mysteries of beer manufacture. It ap- 
peared that instead of beer being made from 
good and wholesome malt and hops, a process 
had been invented for concocting a beverage 
from invert sugar, and this was drunk by un- 
suspecting persons who believed that they were 
drinking beer. The defendant in this case was 
a brewer, and believing that brewers might 
make invert sugar from sugar cane themselves, 
he took counsel with the plaintiff, an analytical 
chemist. This must have been a doubtful ad- 
vantage to the consumers of thw beer, for sul- 
phuric acid and gypsum were employed, the 
feature of the insertion being the doubling of 
the sulphuric acid, and then neutralizing by 
means of gypsum, and this stuff was then sold 
by some brewers and called beer. No doubt 
these facts speak for themselves, but it is about 
high time when the Legislature should say 
plainly of what ingredients beer should be com- 
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posed, under very heavy penalty, as a protec- 
tion to the public. At presenta .ot of ‘ secrets’ 
are permissible, which may be construed to 
mean the introduction of almost anything in 
the concoction of the popular beverage.”’ 


Well, he (Sir Edward Birkbeck) thought 
the remarks of the learned Judge were 
very much to the point. He was quite 
sure that the Temperance Party and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division of Cumberland (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson)—whom he was glad 
to see in his place — would agree to 
anything that would put a stop to the 
adulteration of beer. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), who was not in 
his place, had spoken in favour of his 
hon. Friend’s Pure Beer Bill, and he 
could foresee the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
being in difficulties in trying to keep on 
good terms with the brewing interest. 
No doubt, the brewing interest was in 
very high favour at Somerset House, but 
as far as the working man was concerned 
he desired to know what his beer was 
made of, and whether it was made of 
hops, barley, malt, and water, or any 
other compound. The motto of the beer- 
drinking classes would continue to be in 
the future as it had been in the past—a 
full pint and a pure pint. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
I quite agree with the remarks of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for East Nor- 
folk (Sir Edward Birkbeck), but I wish 
to point out one question which has not 
been brought before the House. Sac- 
charine is not a deleterious substance, 
and its mixture with beer is perfectly 
innocuous. It is a substance which can 
do no harm. but may do some good. I 
speak with some experience, because 
within the last few months I have been 
told by more than one eminent medical 
man that saccharine which contains in a 
tablet weighing a quarter of a grain as 
much sweetening matter as is contained 
in one or two lumps of sugar, it might 
be used with perfect safety and security, 
so far as health was concerned. It is 
becoming quite customary to use sac- 
charine as a substitute for sugar in tea or 
coffee. Sugar itself has a deleterious 
effect in certain respects, in connection 
with tendencies to gout and other com- 
plaints. Saccharine, however, has not 
that effect. It would, therefore, so far 
as its wholesome character is concerned, 
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be better to put an exceedingly small 
quantity of saccharine into beer than 
what nine-tenths of the brewers do, a 
large amount of sugar. There can be 
no question that this remarkable inv en- 
tion is an advantageous one, and if my 
right hon. Friend comes here next year 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I think 
he will be surprised at the speech he 
was led to made this evening, and be 
astonished why so innocuous a remedy 
was not adopted earlier. But I would 
recommend my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) to accept the modification of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It is not, I think, prudent to force any 
sudden change on the officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department, who say 
that they do not see their way in the 
matter. I therefore hope my right hon. 
Friend will accept the Amendment of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but witha 
protest that the Government are un- 
necessarily suspicious of a perfectly in- 
nocuous substance, and I hope that, 
after experiments have been made, the 
restrictions will be withdrawn. On the 
other hand, I believe that the quantity 
put into a barrel of beer is so smali that 
it is impossible to detect it after it leaves 
the brewer. I am, therefore, afraid 
that if this prohibition is maintained, it 
will act as a distinct premium on the 
importation of foreign beer. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : With regard to the 
remarks of my hon. Friend behind me 
the Member for East Norfolk (Sir 
idward Birkbeck), I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Inland Reve- 
nue is a Department for raising the 
Revenue, but not the proper Department 
for supervising the reduction of the 
articles which pay the duty. My hon. 
Friend has stated that beer, like Czesar’s 
wife, should be above suspicion, but I 
would point out that it is not the duty 
of the Treasury or the Inland Revenue 
to look to that. They look at the ques- 
tion purely from the point of view of 
revenue, and all they consider in this 
and similar matters is the interest of the 
Revenue. In regard to the speech of 


my right hon. Friend the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) I have 
never contended that saccharine is a 
noxious article, but I am bound to say 
that I did not see much weight in the 
argument as to the difference between 
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sugar and saccharine, for by substituting 
the latter for the former, a man who 
looks to beer as a nourishment as well 
as a drink loses by the exchange. The 
arguments of my right hon. Friend cer- 
tainly did not oppress me with much 
weight, although he gave us the benefit 
of his own experience. In the case of 
the bulk of the population who drink 
beer it is something for them to consider 
that the beer does not only contain 
alcohol, but other nourishing ingredi- 
ents, and that is another reason, al- 
though I hope not the chiefreason, why 
they drink beer. The sugar which it 
contains gives them something which 
contributes to nourishment which the 

could not get in any other way. I 
therefore hope that nothing will be done 
to encourage the use of saccharine in- 
stead of sugar in the face of these facts. 
Whatever may be said ofsaccharine from 
the point of view of myright hon. Friend, 
I do not think that upon its merits it 
can compare with sugar as an article of 
consumption for the people at large. 
An observation has been made to the 
effect that the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment is on very good terms with the 
brewers. I am glad to say that the 
brewers are prepared to co-operate with 
the Board of Inland Revenue in resist- 
ing the introduction of saccharine into 
their breweries, at all events, at present. 
They have, however, not pushed their 
opposition to an extreme point. In re- 
gard to the important objection which 
has been raised in reference to beer, I 
am told by the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, that it is possible to detect the 
presence of saccharine in beer. Beer 
imported from abroad would be sub- 
mitted to certain tests, so that there 
would not be the danger which had been 
suggested of injuring their own trade 
by the importation of foreign beer. I 
do not wish to convey any impression 
that there would be an absolute non 
possumus on the part of the Government. 
The matter will be carefully watched by 
us, and I shall be prepared to answer 
any questions later on in regard to any 
discoveries that may be made. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is quite aware that the 
London brewers are anxious to try, and, 
indeed, have been trying experiments 
with regard to the use of saccharine. A 
Memorial has been presented to the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer from the 
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London brewers asking that experi- 
ments may be tried under supervision, 
and I would ask that that Memorial 
should be acceded to. I should like to 
know whether it is intended to be im- 
plied in the statements which have been 
made that experiments will be tried, 
and that the prohibition may be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, 8.) said, 
he thought that the interesting discus- 
sion which had taken place must 
have awakened strange feelings in the 
minds of many hon. Members who were 
not initiated in the mysteries of making 
beer. It was proposed to add a new 
ingredient to the list of those which 
were already used in beer making. 
Personally he had ceased to be sur- 
prised at any compound which was 
passed off in the name of beer. He re- 
joiced at the discussion which had taken 
place, because it must have enlightened 
the minds of many hon. Members as 
to the substances which were used by 
various brewers in regard to beer. He 
believed that everyone who had had 
communication with the Inland Revenue 
Department would heartily re-echo what 
had been stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), as to the in- 
variable courtesy and ability displayed 
by the officials in the discharge of their 
arduous duties. He must, however, say 
that he had hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would adhere to the clause, 
because, although, he thought, it did 
not go half far enough in its stringency, 
yet words were now sought to be intro- 
duced which would tend to weaken it. 
He found fault with the Inland Revenue 
on this account, that under their egis 
they permitted substitutes to be adver- 
tised daily and weekly for the making 
of beer, thereby leading the public to 
believe that if they were not the Depart- 
ment which should have the regulation 
of substances used in the manufacture of 
beer, at any rate they were supposed to 
be. In illustration of that point he 
would read an advertisement which had 
reached him that morning. As the 
clause had only been placed in his hands 
that day he had not had time to look 
through a number of interesting com- 
munications he had received in reference 
to the matter, but he hoped on a future 
occasion to be able todo so. The ad- 
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vertisement to which he referred was 
couched in the following words :— 

** To brewers, save one-third of your hops 
by using ’s hop auxiliary, Seperet in 
accordance with the Act of 25th Vict. c. 22, 
s. 20, approved by the Excise, and stated by the 
highest authority in the brewing trade to be a 
true hop substitute. The hop auxiliary has 
been in use during the past eight years, and has 
fully established its claim to be placed in the 
first position of its class. Manufactured by 
——, a Retired Supervisor of Inland Re- 
venue.” 

He (Mr. Quilter) had also received the 
following interesting notice :— 

‘*« Ecumin, or foaming powder, for giving a 

foaming head to ale and porter. This article 
puts a rich and lasting flavour to beer and 
porter. It imparts neither flavour nor smell, 
and dves not impair the brightness of the 
liquor. Its use is permitted by the Excise, and 
its cost is but 2d. for each barrel of ale. It 
also has no tendency to acidity.” 
It occurred to him that this ecumin 
might be useful on many occasions—for 
instance, if a dose had been adminis- 
tered to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian and his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral, previous to the debate on the 
County Court sentences on Tuesday last, 
it might have removed the tendency to 
acidity without in any way impairing 
the brilliancy of the speeches delivered. 
This question of the adulteration of beer 
was considered as a serious matter by 
hundreds of thousands of the working 
men of the country. Whilst holding the 
opinion he had expressed, that the clause 
did not go nearly far enough in the in- 
terests of the consumer, he should sup- 
port it in the belief that it was a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. NORTON (Kent, Tunbridge) 
said, he was of opinion that the adultera- 
tion of beer was a very serious matter. 
During the last serious blight in hops, 
in the year 1882, the price of quassia 
went up from £5 to £40 a-ton. Other 
substances went up in a still larger pro- 
portion, some of them from 3d. to 4s.\6d. 
per pound. This was an important fact, 
but he wished to guard himself against 
making any general charge against the 
larger brewers of using improper mate- 
rials. He regretted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not seen his way 
to make the second paragraph of the 
clausemore clear. Heshouldhave liked 
to have heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man what steps it was proposed the 
officers of the Board of Inland Revenue 
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intended to take to ascertain the noxious 
character of the articles referred to. 
Mr. THEODORE FRY (Darlington) 
said, he regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) had taken up the 
osition which he had on this question. 
e had argued it from two points of 
view ; first, with reference to the effect 
of the employment of saccharine on the 
Revenue, and next with reference to its 
use in the manufacture of beer. In re- 
gard to the Revenue, he would point out 
that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would always be able to find some means 
of obtaining the resources he required 
from the hard-earned money of the 
people. The right hon. Gentleman had 
remarked that there was no demand on 
the part of the brewers for the use of 
saccharine in this country, but that, he 
might say, was entirely beyond the ques- 
tion, and he would rather look at the 
question from a broad manufacturing 
and commercial point of view. It was 
quite possible that some hon. Members 
might not have seen saccharine, and no 
doubt many thought it was a nasty black 
substance ; but it was, on the contrary, 
as white as snow, aud resembled lump 
sugar ground exceedingly fine, and when 
an hon. Member spoke of it as tar, it was 
in order to prejudice it in the minds of 
the people. It might just as well be said 
that the beautiful dyes now used in 
commerce were tar, because they were 
derived from that substance; but he 
hoped hon. Members would dismiss from 
their minds all idea that saccharine was 
deleterious in dealing with the question 
before them. If it was injurious, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
prohibit its use in the manufacture of 
marmalade and preserves. Saccharine 
was 300 times as sweet as sugar, but he 
could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman had miscalculated when 
he said that there would only be 12 tons 
of it used by all the brewers in the 
country if it were allowed to be substi- 
tuted for sugar. He did not personally 
care much about its use in beer, but the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman would 
give great discouragement to the manu- 
facture in this country of an article which 
was exceedingly useful, and was be- 
coming a very important branch of 
industry. He believed he was right in 
saying that a German firm had paid 
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£40,000 for the privilege of manufac- 
turing saccharine in Germany. The 
question was one which demanded the 
attention of the House, and he thought 
they should endeavour, as far as possible, 
to encourage all manufacturers, espe- 
cially those of chemical products, in 
which we were being beaten by the Ger- 
man nation, and, in view of that fact, he 
could not but regret the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman had thought 
fit to adopt in the present case. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not been able to agree to some of 
the suggestions with regard to revenue 
which had been proposed. It was, of 
course, important that the right hon. 
Gentleman should protect the Revenue 
of the country, yet it was a bad thing 
that the discoveries of science should be 
nipped in the bud by the regulations of 
the Exchequer. With regard to the 
£1,000,000 which it was said the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might lose by allowing the 
use of saccharine in brewing, all he 
could say was that the levying of that 
sum was a small matter in contrast with 
the importance of stimulating such in- 
dustries as this. The manufacture of 
aniline dye had grown from small 
beginnings into a great industry. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also objected 
that the working man ought to have 
sugar for his money when he purchased 
beer; but he thought that the working 
man got very little sugar in his beer, 
and that it would be much better for 
him to buy that article in the ordinary 
way. They ought not to be led away 
in this matter by a sentimental notion 
about pure beer, it being a scientific fact 
that beer made from this subject was 
just as good and just as pure as that 
made from sugar and other materials. He 
hoped that hon. Members on that side of 
the House would not show themselves 
to be so far enveloped in the ignorance 
of the dark ages as to object to the use 
of this discovery. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he could not see that there was any- 
thing in the clauses of this Bill which 
would prevent hon. Members who took 
an interest in science from seeing full 
swing given to it in this country. There 
were only two points involved in the 
clause, one being that nothing noxious 
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should be introduced into beer, and the 
other that by the introduction of any 
material, scientific or otherwise, the 
Revenue should not be defrauded. Those 
points, as everyone must admit, were 
very important. Now that the Truck 
Act was in operation, it was not possible 
for employers to give the same amount 
of home-brewed beer to workmen as 
before, and it was, therefore, most de- 
sirable that they should be protected 
from having their beer corrupted by 
the introduction of anything noxious. 
Upon that point there could be no dif- 
ference of opinion. Good beer, such as 
would enable a man to do a good day’s 
work, was generally brewed from malt 
and hops, and it seemed to him that 
science had done very little to improve 
upon the old system of manufacture. At 
any rate, he objected strongly to any of 
the substituted ingredients escaping 
taxation; because, as an agriculturist, 
he knew that an enormous amount was 
directly, or indirectly, levied upon the 
barley grown by the farmers. A barrel 
of beer, to be properly brewed, should 
be produced from two bushels of barley, 
worth from 3s. 6¢. to 4s. 6d. a-bushel ; 
so that the barley in a barrel of beer 
was taxed to the extent of 80 per cent of 
its value, and the farmers were, there- 
fore, entitled to say that no other class of 
traders ought to be allowed to introduce 
into beer at any stage—at the brewery 
or at the public-house—articles of any 
description which escaped taxation ; be- 
cause that would be giving an advan- 
tage which was denied to the farmers. 
For this reason, he objected .to the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, it was a great mistake 
to speak of the use of saccharine in the 
manufacture of beer as adulteration, for 
he understood the term to mean the use 
of something of a different nature from 


that which it professed to be. He had |j 


no doubt that if this substance were 
added to beer it would be of advantage 
not only to the brewer, but to the beer 
drinker. Anyone who had a knowledge 
of medical science would be aware that 
there were many persons who would 
drink beer if they were not absolutely 
prevented from doing so by the presence 
of sugar; and as one instance he had 
only to allude to the large class of 
people who suffered from dyspepsia. If 
that objection were removed, much more 
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beer would be consumed. He did not 
quite follow the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he spoke of the sus- 
taining and nourishing qualities of beer, 
and he would like to know how many 
persons who drank beer did so for 
nourishment. Asa matter of fact, beer 
was drunk for that sense of exhilaration 
which it gave, and which, carried to a 
certain point, became intoxication. Al- 
though a great deal was said about 
beer doing a man good, there was very 
little nourishment in it, and, as was 
perfectly well known to physiologists, 
alcohol in any form was an immense 
hindrance to muscular exertion. For 
these reasons, he thought the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman, with re- 
gard to nutritive quality of beer, could 
not be taken into account. He had 
heard it said, in favour of the use of 
saccharine, that it possessed great anti- 
septic qualities, and that being so, its 
presence would be of advantage in beer. 
He had much pleasure in supporting 
the Amendment. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
should like to ask why the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could not so modify his regulations 
on the subject as to give the public the 
choice of using beer with or without 
saccharine? He thought the principle 
of the law with regard to margarine, 
which was that no one should sell it as 
butter, might be applied in the present 
case; and he could not see why they 
should not make it a rule that all 
brewers should declare whether or not 
they used saccharine in the manufacture 
of their besr. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said there was no insuperable diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the presence of 
saccharine in beer, and it would there- 
fore be very dangerous for any brewer 
to make a false declaration on the sub- 


ect. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, that he would like to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
some further explanation on one point. 
The right hon. Member for South Leeds 
had stated that the opposition of the 
Inland Revenue Department arose from 
the fact that saccharine caused light beer 
to taste like strong beer, and therefore 
feared that its introduction would make 
light beer to supplant strong beer, to the 
detriment of the Revenue. The Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer repudiated this 
motive; but he had admitted that the 
use of saccharine would result in an 
annual loss to the Revenue of £1 000,000. 
If this loss would not be caused in the 
manner indicated by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leeds, he wished to know 
how it would be caused? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that the use of saccharine 
would be fraud on the beer drinker ; but 
if the statements of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leeds were correct, every 
friend of temperance could be in favour 
of his Amendment. The complaint of 
fraud would amount to nothing more 
than that a person going into a public- 
house intending to get drunk would be 
fraudulently kept sober. A fraud of so 
pious a character the House might very 
well join in. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not complain 
that the discussion on tis Amendment 
has been too long. I am glad to have 
an opportunity of removing from the 
minds of the hon. Members opposite, a 
fallacy which has been once more stated, 
and which I thought I had already 
cleared up. It has been said that there 
isa good deal more alcohol in strong 
beer than in light beer; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is the same amount in 
both, and that has been admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman who proposed the 
Amendment (Sir Lyon Playfair). The 
question of temperance, therefore, does 
not enter at all. The one kind of beer 
is only strong in the sense that it has 
more sustaining power, and not in the 
sense that a person can more easily get 
drunk on it than on light beer. The 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
has suggested that the brewers should 
be compelled to state that they do not 
use the substances ordinarily, but most 
erroneously supposed to compose beer. 
If such a declaration on the part of the 
brewers were necessary, and if the Go- 
vernment were pressed by the House 
and were supported by hon Gentlemen 
opposite, I do not know that they would 
oppose the proposal. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that it is not the @uty 
of the Government to proceed in that 
direction. Of course, brewers might 
declare whether they brewed with sac- 
charine or not; but then the custom 
would have to be extended to other 
manufacturers. An hon. Member had 
spoken of its being in the power of the 
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Inland Revenue Department to deal 
with any noxious substance, and not 
with saccharine only. Of course, it 
would have to be proved that an article 
is noxious, and if it were so, it would 
be in the power of the Department to 
deal with it under the clause now before 
the Committee. With regard to experi- 
ments, I am prepared to admit that 
experiments ought to be made to the 
fullest extent. An hon. Member: 
Where?] In the laboratory; but we 
could not allow any individual selected 
by the brewers to make experiments for 
the purpose of saying how far we should 
permit the use of this ingredient in the 
manufacture of beer; but, short of that, 
facilities might be afforded for scientific 
experiment, and within those lines I 
shall be very glad of the co-operation of 
my right hon. Friend opposite. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he was 
anxious to explain the difference between 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Shanoellor of the Exchequer and his 
own Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman practieally prohibited the use of 
an article of a new and important indus- 
try before it had been tried, and before 
it was shown that its use would be detri- 
mental to the Revenue. His own Amend- 
ment gave power to the Excise to regu- 
late the use of that article; and if they 
could not find the means of regulating 
it, they could prohibit it under the latter 
part of the clause. Our trade difficul- 
ties were so great that he desired to see 
a new industry carried on in this coun- 
try, which was being carried on in other 
countries. He repeated that the question 
before the Committee was as between 
regulation and prohibition. 

rn. GOSCHEN: The words proposed 
by my right hon. Friend only gives power 
of regulation ; and if this should prove 
to be insufficient, there would be no 
power of prohibition. We say that we 
are not sufficiently advanced to state 
whether we should allow the brewers to 
use saccharine. Under the clause of my 
right hon. Friend, the brewers could use 
the article to-morrow ; but until we have 
made out our regulations, we believe 
that it could not come into use in all 
breweries without great loss to the Re- 
venue. I propose prohibition, in the 
first place, because it is necessary at 
once to stop the enormous loss which 
would otherwise ensue, and to have ex- 
periments made, in the second place, to 
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eee whether we should afterwards allow 
the article to be used. There is no idea 
of crushing a new industry ; all that is 
desired is to proceed in a different man- 
ner, and by different stages, from that 
which is proposed by my right hon. 
Friend. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, for his 
part, and on the part of the brewers 
of London, they would be quite contented 
to be allowed to make experiments to 
show whether they could use saccharine 
without restraining the Revenue. But 
the right hon. Gentleman wanted experi- 
ments made in the Excise laboratory ; 
and everyone knew that such experi- 
ments were not worth a half-penny to 
those engaged in a great industry. To 
be useful, experiments must be made in 
the industry itself; but, of course, under 
proper supervision. He should have to 
take a Division on his Amendment; but 
was willing temporarily to withdraw it 
to make way for the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in line 35. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Cuancettor of 
the Excnrqvuer, the following Amend- 
ment made:—In page 3, line 35, to 
leave out the words “‘ or is calculated,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ chemical 
or other product.” 


Amendment again proposed, 

In page 3, line 29, after the word “ notice,” 
to insert the words “when it is noxious or 
detrimental and to regulate its use when it 
acts in restraint of revenue.’’—(Sir Lyon 
Playfair. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, the suggestion of his right hon. 
Friend was only to go to the same length 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had gone last 
year in the case of the attempted growth 
of tobacco. It was clear that where 
science introduced a new element into 
trade or manufacture, that the people of 
the country would insist upon the Re- 
venue Department placing no obstacles 
in the way of its use. It was notorious 
that many industries had been driven 
abroad to the disadvantage of the coun- 
try, and they must take care that this 
did not occur again ; and his right hon. 
Friend was determined to go to a Divi- 
sion in support of that principle. 
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Mx. GOSCHEN: We are so near in 
our views that I regret my right hon. 
Friend should think it necessary to take 
a Division. What we wish is to have 
power to prohibit; and if the experi- 
ments were purely scientific, I should be 
very glad to accept them. It is the wish 
of the Government that no particular 
brewer should have power to make the 
experiments. I think my right hon. 
Friend will see that I have met him very 
nearly indeed ; and I trust, therefore, 
he will not insist upon a Division, which, 
under the circumstances, I think would 
be misleading. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 122; 
Noes 229: Majority 107.—(Div. List, 
No. 83.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 7 and 8 agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Repeal of duties upon 
hawkers’ licences). 


Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, he should move the Amendment, 
standing in his name, to the clause, be- 
cause he did not think it fair to the 
shopkeepers in towns who peid rates 
and taxes, if hawkers were allowed to 
go quite free from all charges. He knew 
that there were many respectable men 
engaged in this occupation, and he had 
no wish that they should be punished. 
He did not propose that any new tax 
should be imposed upon them ; but that 
instead of the Licence Duty for hawkers 
being abolished, he would move that it 
be reduced to £2. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, 
line 19, to leave out the words from 
‘‘shall”’ to the end of the line, and 
insert the words ‘‘ be reduced to two 
pounds.” —( Ur. C. W. Gray.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am willing to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and I am inclined to view the 
alteration favourably, because the charge 
which he has referred to was decided 
upon in connection with the Wheel Tax. 
I have received many representations 
from hon. Members on both sides of the 
House against the total abolition of the 
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duty, and I therefore hope hon. Mem- 
bers will agree to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he had on the first introduction of the 
measure expressed his objection to the 
change proposed in the Bill; and he 
believed that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Gray) would fully 
meet the views of those who had full 
knowledge of this question. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL- HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, that as he had 
the occasion to call attention to the point 
when the proposal was first made, he 
wished now to remark that the only 
blot on the Budget had, in his view, been 
removed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 10 and 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Charge of duties on foreign 
shares, certificates, and bonds, &c., trans- 
ferable by delivery). 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, that from the word- 
ing of line 9, one would infer that the 
stamp was imposed on foreign shares, 
certificates, and bondson their first de- 
livery in the United Kingdom, If that 
were so, the stamp would have to be 
applied upon delivery through the Post 
Office. ‘The result would be that firms 
would hold the bonds abroad until an 
actual sale was effected. Such bonds 
were frequently sent to this country as 
security for advances, or as cover for 
bills of exchange drawn against them, 
and if the bonds as well as the bills 
had to be stamped, such transactions 
would be done elsewhere. There was 
another point which was not quite clear. 
It frequently occurred that small bonds 
were needed for exportation. Would it 
be the case that if large bonds were ex- 
changed for small bonds in the hands of 
investors, the bonds delivered and re- 
ceived would also have to be stamped ? 
He could hardly think that was the in- 
tention. He presumed the intention was 
that when a sale was effected between 
people resident in this country, the 1s. 
stamp must be applied. It might happen 
that many who left their securities at 
their bankers would want an advance 
upon them. He presumed that the 
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transaction would not necessitate a 
stamp. In a) case, he thought the 
stamp would be largely evaded, especially 
at the end of the term for which the 
stamp was available. He could hardly 
believe that the revenue of £200,000 
would be forthcoming, as expected by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because 
such a yield would necessitate securi- 
ties to the value of £400,000,000 
being transferred annually. If they 
deducted the bonds already fully 
stamped, and also the bonds that would 
be held over and not delivered, he did 
not thivk the yield would be anything 
like as large as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer anticipated. He did not find 
fault with the principle of the tax—that 
was, no doubt, quite just; but still the 
imposition would induce speculation in 
the way of time bargains, because those 
now willing and accustomed to take up 
their stock when purchased, would be 
induced to buy on delivery, so that 
when they had a re-sale the stamp, so 
far as they were concerned, would be 
avoided. He regretted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not had 
recourse to a small ad valorem duty on 
contracts, rather than to this tax, which 
would be so frequently evaded. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, he quite agreed with the justice 
and principle of the tax, but desired to 
know how the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to enforce its collection? At 
the present time, shares in foreign rail- 
ways, for instance, passed from hand to 
hand without any stamp at all. In that 
case, the stamp would come upon the 
buyer; but the buyer would naturally 
be quite willing to take the certificates 
without a stamp at all on them, or after 
the period of the stamp had expired, 
and add a stamp only when he thought 
proper to do so, if atall. He thought 
it would be very unfortunate to impose 
a tax which would only be paid by 
those who were scrupulously honest. 
It seemed to him that this was a tax 
which could very easily be evaded by 
the certificates passing from hand to 
hand as at present. 

Mr. BARING (London) said, that 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
answered the points raised by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he should like to call at- 
tention to what had seemed to him to be 
a mistake in the Bill as drawn. But, first 
of all, he would say on behalf of a 
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body of whom he knew something, 
that he did not think ill enough of the 
stockbrokers of the City of London 
to believe that for the sake of saving 
the sum of 1s. per cent, they would be 
guilty of deliberate fraud. What he 
wanted to call attention to was that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his Budget Speech, 
spoke of putting an annual tax of 1s. 
per cent on the certificates described in 
the clause. He (Mr. Baring) found that, 
as the clause was drawn, the tax was 
in future years to be at the rate of 1s. 
per cent per annum; but that for the 
remainder of this year Is. per cent would 
be charged. That would be at the rate 
of 2s. per cent per annum. He had 
thought that was a mistake of the 
draftsmen, but his right hon. Friend 
told him it was not—that he meant it. 
He did not think that was worthy of the 
right hon. Gentleman. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was content to take 
ls. per cent per annum in future years, 
he ought to be content to take for the 
six months of this year 6d. per cent. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, in answer to the ques- 
tion put to him by the hon. Member for 
the Whitechapel Division of the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Montagu) said, he had to 
say that what was meant was the first 
delivery of bonds and certifivates—the 
first legal delivery, which he believed 
was the proper phrase—that was the 
delivery from one person to another, and 
not the delivery through the Post Office 
of letters containing these securities. 
Supposing these securities arrived in 
London, they need not be stamped until 
they passed from hand to hand. But 
so soon as they did that they must be 
stamped, and it was not a full delivery 
unless they were stamped. He, there- 
fore, presumed that if they were de- 
= as security they would certainly 

ave to be stamped. They might be 
deposited as seeurity many times in the 
year; but they would only bear an 
annual tax. One payment would clear 
the documents for the year. He had 
taken a great deal of pains with this 
tax. He had consulted many persons 
as to the best mode of imposing it. 
Many suggestions had been made, but 
all broke down in comparison with this, 
which was not a perfect system, but 
which he believed, on the whole, would 
prove to be a good working system. No 
doubt it could be evaded. No doubt, 
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to a very limited extent, it would be 
evaded; and he was sorry to say that 
in that respect it would be in the same 
position as nearly all Stamp Laws. There 
was scarcely a Stamp Law which could 
not be evaded. There was this sub- 
section in the Bill— 

“‘ Every person who delivers or transfers, or 
is concerned as broker or agent in delivering 
or transferring, any instrument chargeable with 
duty under this section, and not being duty 
stamped, shall forfeit the sum of twenty 
pounds.”’ 


The Committee would see that this was 
a purely personal penalty. He entirely 
agreed with what fell from his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Baring)—namely, that the 
brokers and agents of the City of Lon- 
don were not men who would attempt, 
in the face of this distinct declaration, 
to defraud the Revenue. There would 
be isolated evasion here and there; 
but in the great bulk of cases the tax 
would be paid. He had seen a great 
many persons in connection with the 
tax, and they thought that, on the whole, 
it would work well. This was to be 
an annual tax. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Baring) was quite right in describing 
this as an annual tax; but the question 
was. how should the stamp be worked ? 
The easiest way was to put the calendar 
year clearly on the stamp. This year the 
stamp would bear in large figures 1888, 
and next year 1889, so that it could be 
easily seen to what year the stamps be- 
longed. He was sorry there had been 
a misunderstanding between himself 
and his hon. Friend. Certainly, in his 
Budget Speech, he did not go into de- 
tail with regard to the fraction of the 
time. The tax might have been made 
to run to the end of the financial year; 
but it had been thought more convenient 
that it should run from the Ist of January 
in each year. The difference was not 
very great ; and the stamps for this year 
would be at once prepared. The tax 
was really so extremely light compared 
with the taxes on transfers of almost 
every other kind of securities—his hon. 
Friend knew that if he transferred any 
railway stock he would have to pay 
10s. for one transfer—that the payment 
of 1s. per cent for the six months which 
remained of this year was a tax which 
these securities might well bear. He 
had put the tax at the very lowest figure 
which was compatible with the equity 
of the case. He was anxious not to in- 
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terfere with business, but, at the same 
time, to secure for the Revenue a source 
of Stamp Duty which he thought had 
been generally approved. 

Mr. MONTAGU asked, if he was 
right in understanding the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to say that if an im- 

orter in England had stock sent to him 
or an advance it need not be stamped; 
but that if it was delivered Stamp Duty 
must be paid ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the prin- 
ciple was clear. If stock passed from 
hand to hand it must pay; it was not 
available for passing from hand to hand 
without a stamp. The hon. Member 
might import for his own use these 
foreign stocks, and keep them for five 
years, and it would not be necessary to 
put a stamp on them, because there 
would be no delivery. But so soon 
as he dealt with them they must be 


stamped. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he thought the clause would ope- 
rate harshly upon persons borrowing 
from their bankers. If a person went 
to his bankers for a temporary loan, he 
must pay 1s. per cent on the nominal 
value of the bonds deposited ; although, 
as a rule, he would not borrow more 
than two-thirds of the nominal value of 
the bonds. This was a tax upon the 
poor borrower. Hitherto the duty on 
mortgages had been levied on the 
amount borrowed, riot on the real or 
nominal value of tle security. 

Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, Norwood) 
thanked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the confidence he had placed in the 
members of the Stock Exchange, of 
whom he (Mr. Bristowe) happened to 
be one. Speaking with some consider- 
able amount of experience, he did not 
anticipate any of the difficulties which 
had been mentioned by various speakers. 
It was no new principle on the Stock 
Exchange to have stamps. It had not 
been the practice of stockbrokers to 
evade stamps, and he did not think 
they would try to evade them now. He 
assured the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the confidence he had reposed 
in the Stock Exchange would not be 
misplaced. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Duties on transfers of 
marketable bonds, &c., not transferable 
by delivery). 
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Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) proposed to insert, after 
security, in line 35, ‘‘ and not being a 
mortgage or charge on freehold or lease- 
hold hereditaments.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 35, after the word “ security,”’ 
to insert the words “ and not being a mortgage 
or charge on freehold or leasehold heredita- 
ments.’’—(Mr. Bryn Roberts.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.”’ 


Taz OHANOELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, it was certainly 
not intended to bring in any mortgages 
or charges which the hon. Gentleman 
had in his mind, neither did he think 
the words of the clause implied that they 
would be brought in. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Duty on contract notes). 

Mr. POMFRET (Kent, Ashford), in 
moving the omission of the 3rd sub- 
section, said, it was not so much a ques- 
tion of the amount of the charge as 
upon whom the tax would fall. At 
present the charge fell upon the broker 
who made the contract for the sale or pur- 
chase. He challenged the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or any Member of the 
Committee, to point out any class of 
persons engaged in any profession or 
mercantile occupation who earned the 
amount which brokers on the Stock 
Exchange did, with so very little trouble 
and cost, and in so short a space of time. 
He was not aware whether the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to increase this 
Stamp Duty, in the hope that it might 
check, to a certain extent, time bargains 
on the Stock Exchange, but it would 
have that effect. He had no means of 
ascertaining, and he doubted whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could inform 
the Committee, what was the yield at 
present of the Stamp Duty. He sug- 
gested that if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wished to ascertain what the 
amount was, he should adopt an em- 
bossed stamp, similar to that on 
bank cheques. As he had said, the 
stockbrokers had a very profitable busi- 
ness, and they were the persons upon 
whom this increased charge should fall. 
The brokers paid the present Stamp 
Duty, and, seeing that all transactions 
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inshares and bonds were to payincreased 
taxation, hethought the increased charge 
should not fall on the purchaser or the 
seller. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7 to 
leave out Sub-section (3).—(2r. Pom- 
fret.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(3) stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR ortrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, it was not in- 
tended by the Bill that any particular 
class of persons should be singled out 
for taxation. It seemed to him, how- 
ever, that the matter was one fairly 
open for discussion. He was obliged 
to the hon. Member (Mr. Pomfret) for 
the suggestion he had made as to the 
use of an embossed stamp. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, he would point out that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was really ex- 
empting a particular class, instead of 
leaving the matter to arrange itself. 
As a matter of fact, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not only exempting a par- 
ticular class, but he was making them a 
present of a penny on every contract 
note, inasmuch as at present the broker 

aid the penny Stamp Duty. It struck 
him the right hon. Gentleman would do 
well to leave the matter to be adjusted 
between the stockbrokers and their 
clients. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he thought a slight alteration of 
the words would meet the views of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of the 
Mover of the Amendment as well. The 
object desired would be attained if they 
left out the words “ is to,” and inserted 
** may be.” 

Mr. POMFRET said, he could not 
accept the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, 
because it was most in accordance with 
the freedom of trade to leave contract 
open between brokers and their clients. 

e desired to point out to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that he was taking 
a tax off the class who were best able to 
bear it. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said, he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would consent to 
the omission of the sub-section. Stock- 
brokers got their money for a very 
small amount of work, and, therefore, 
this matter ought to be left for them- 
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selves and their clients to settle who 
should pay the duty. 

Mr. §O8CHEN said, he would accept 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Gedge). 

Mr. POMFRET said, there was a 
great principle involved in this matter, 
and if he could find any hon. Member 
to go into the Lobby with him, he would 
certainly divide. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that in refusing the 
concession of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pom- 
fret) was actually doing the very thing 
against which he objected; he wanted 
the House to decide who was to bear 
this charge. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to leave the matter 
open between the parties. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that if they 
wished to leave the matter open, the 
best way to proceed was to omit the sub- 
section. A stockbroker sent many tele- 
grams; they did not say that the tele- 
grams might be charged to the buyer or 
seller, but they left the people to do as 
they liked. The members of the Stock 
Exchange were perfectly well able to 
take care of themselves, and, if they 
thought proper, they would not be long 
in making a rule that this duty should 
be charged against the buyer. 

Mr. BRISTOWE (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood) said, that judging from his ex- 
perience, if the word ‘‘may” were 
introduced, it would settle the whole 
question. Members of the Stock Ex- 
change and their clients were perfectly 
well able to arrange the matter. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) : 
Perhaps the Secretary to the Treasury 
will tell us whether there is any provision 
in the existing law as to who shall pay 
the 1d. stamp? 

THe SECRETARY to rez TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): No. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, he did 
not see why the same principle should 
not be observed in regard to the in- 
creased duty. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought it 
was the general feeling of the Committee 
that the matter should be left with the 
contracting parties. That would be 
effected by the words ‘may be;” but 
it would also be effected precisely to the 
same degree by the omission of the sub- 
section. In deference to what he con- 
sidered to be the vidw of the majority of 
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the Committee, he would withdraw the 
sub-section. Of course, it would be 
understood that by that withdrawal it 
was not meant that either party was to 
bear the charge, but that the matter was 
to be arranged between the stockbrokers 
and their clients. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Sub-section struck out. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 15 agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Provisions as to the stamp- 
ing of instruments). 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he begged to move 
the omission of Sub-section (4)— 
namely, 

‘‘The instrument, unless it is written upon 
duly stamped material, or is first executed at 
any place out of the United Kingdom, shall 
bear a date not later than the day on which it 
is first executed.” 

That was rather a technical question ; 
but as he spoke on behalf of an im- 
portant body in the country, who had 
practical management of these things, it 
was necessary he should trespass on the 
attention of the Committee for a minute 
or two. He cordially sympathized with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
endeavours to put a stop to the practice 
which the Inland Revenue Authorities 
believed was spreading, or at all events 
existed, of legal instruments not being 
duly stamped. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was fully justified in taking 
precautions to ensure that when the law 
had imposed a stamp, that stamp should 
be paid; but the provision of this sub- 
section was rather novel. Legal trans- 
actions or documents had never been 
subject to such a provision before, and, 
as a matter of fact, it could not prac- 
tically be carried out. Take a sample 
transaction between two people. One 
man bought a piece of land, and another 
sold it, and the deed wouid be dated on 
the day that it was signed. As was well 
known in the case of mortgages on land 
and various other instruments, a large 
number of persons was called upon to 
execute a legal document, and the deed 
possibly did not possess its full validity 
until the last person had signed it. A 
gentleman or trustee proposed to raise 
& mortgage on an estate. Various per- 
sons had to give their consent to the 
execution of the deed ; possibly five or 
six individuals, some of them living 
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abroad and some at home, might have 
to sign the deed before the transactions 
were complete, and not until the matter 
was complete and the money paid over 
was the deed dated. His experience 
was that the dating of a deed was the 
last thing done in connection with a 
deed. People did notadvance the money 
until the deed was complete ; and, on the 
other hand, no one wanted to be liable 
for the payment of interest until he had 
the money in respect to which the 
interest accrued. There was another 
transaction with which he hoped all hon. 
Gentlemen would be fully familiar, and 
that was a marriage settlement. Very 
many signatures were often required to 
a marriage settlement, and the date of 
the deed was not inserted until the 
smallest possible number of hours before 
the marriage, for very obvious reasons. 
There was no motive in dating a deed 
onward. No one would run the risk of 
putting a future date to a deed, because 
there was a possibility of a party to the 
deed not being alive when he had to 
sign. The Incorporated Law Society, 
which consisted of the most eminent 
solicitors in London and the Provinces, 
considered that the date of the document 
should be the date of delivery ; that was 
the date on and from which the docu- 
ment was intended to take effect. Of 
course, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might suggest some mode of altering the 
sub-section; but he (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) saw no possible mode of re- 
taining the sub-section and really 
carrying on the legal business of the 
country in the ordinary way. While he 
was as anxious to promote the interest 
of the Revenue as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he begged the right hon. 
Gentleman to consent to the omission of 
this sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in P e 7, 
toleave out Sub-section (4).—({ Mr. Henry 
H1. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-sec- 
tion (a) stands part of the Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RiowarpD WexsstTER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he quite agreed that the matter was one 
which required to becarefully considered, 
and he might tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Fowler) at once that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
prepared to allow the sub-section to be 
taken out; but then it would be neces- 
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sary to make certain Amendments to 
Sub-section (5). No one would deny 
that in years gone by there had been a 
_— of not stamping deeds. As the 

w at present stood the penalty was a 
very small one, and a deed was only 
stamped if it was required to be pro- 
duced in evidence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would remember that there were 
certain documents which must be on 
stamped paper, and, therefore, the idea 
of requiring every instrument to be 
written on stamped paper was not new. 
With regard to any special case, the 
case, for instance, of a deed which could 
not be got back in the time allowed by 
the Bill the alternative was that the 
instrument should be put on stamped 
paper. Of course, they must take care 
that it was no longer possible for people 
to keep a large number of instruments 
back, so that they should not be stamped. 
While he agreed with the view taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
would not insist upon Sub-section (a), 
they must so remodel Sub-section (4) as 
to meet the difficulty. Perhaps he 
would be allowed to indicate his reasons 
for advising the Committee to assent to 
the omission of Sub-section (a4). He 
suggested that, after the omission of Sub- 
section (a), Sub-section (4) should be 
amended, so as to read— 

‘* An instrument, unless it is written on duly 
stamped material, shall be duly stamped with 
an ad valorem duty before the expiration of 21 
days after it is first executed.”’ 


He ventured to suggest to the Committee 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the 14 days might be extended to 
21 days; 30 days, which was the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) was too long. He con- 
sidered that if ‘‘ the date thereof” was 
put in, it would lead to the possibility of 
a large number of documents escaping 
the Stamp Duty. People would sign an 
undated paper, and then the instruments 
would not be stamped. Practically 
speaking, to allow an unexecuted paper 
to remain undated, would be to afford a 
loophole by which a large number of 
persons would evade the duty. He quite 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Gedge), who had great 
experience in these matters, and his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler), might be able to show the 
Committee that there might be special 
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cases, as, for instance, the one mentioned, 
in which a deed right, in order to be 
signed by one of tue parties, have to be 
sent out toa Colony. But these special 
cases, which could not be frequent, would 
be amply and sufficiently met by the 
regulation that if the document became 
inoperative the Stamp Duty would be 
returned. He therefore submitted that 
the insertion of the words ‘the date 
thereof” would inevitably allow a largo 
number of persons who wished to evade 
the duty to evade it. The law should 
be stringent, so as to effectually ensure 
the stamping of instruments, leaving 
special cases to be dealt with by special 
regulations. In assenting, on behalf of 
the Government, to the omission of Sub- 
section (4), he wished it to be understood 
that he, or the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, would move the Amendment he 
had indicated in Sub-section (4). 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
asked how, in the case of the suggested 
alteration, the Authorities would find out 
when the deed was executed? In his 
opinion, there was very little evasion of 
the Stamp Duty with regard to the 
transfer of land or real property. Eva- 
sion might exist with reference to stocks, 
but the risk in the case of real property 
would be far too great. He suggested, 
in order that the tax should not be 
evaded, that the penalty should be raised 
to £25 or £30. There were now in 
England two registration counties, Mid- 
dlesex and Yorkshire; and when there 
was a system of general registration, no 
deed would be admitted which was not 
already stamped. In the case of per- 
sonal property, he suggested that a short 
clause should be inserted preventing a 
settlement of personal property from 
having effect, unless registered within a 
certain number of months. That would 
prevent evasions of the Succession Duty, 
and the stamp difficulty would be solved 
atonce. If ee instruments were pre- 
sented at Somerset House, and examined, 
it would result not only in checking the 
evasion of the Stamp Duty, but would 
bring in a large return to the Revenue 
on Succession Duty. He hoped to in- 
troduce clauses with that object when 
the Committee reached the consideration 
of the Succession Duty clauses. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
he quite agreed with a great deal 
of what his hon, and learned Friend 
the Attorney General said, and he 
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was prepared to accept an alteration 
of Sub-section (4) very much on the 
lines the hon. and learned Gentleman 
indicated. There were two points, how- 
ever, he would call the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s attention to. He had suggested 
30 days, the Incorporated Law Society 
had suggested two months, which was 
the present time, and the Attorney 
General suggested 21 days. He (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) thought that 21 days 
was hardly long enough for a deed that 
had to circulate, and especially as they 
were going to make it compulsory. If 
they altered the period to ‘‘ 30 days after 
the date thereof,”’ then they could > 
point another period in line 4. e 
wished to meet the case of a deed exe- 
cuted by the contracting parties in Eng- 
land and then sent abroad. The time 
would run in the case of a deed sent 
abroad, if it was first executed abroad. 
lf the Government would consent to this 
proposal, he would not contest the point 
any further withthem. He sympathized 
with them in their endeavour to bring 
about compulsion in the case of these 
deeds. 

Sir RICHARD WBBSTER said, he 
was able to say from personal experience 
that the Stamp Duty had been largely 
evaded, and that the raising of the 
penalty would not answer the purpose, 
even if it were raised to£50, Take the 
case of a £300 or £400 stamp. It might 
be worth the parties’ while not to pay it, 
and the interest on the money in a few 
years would amount to as much as the 
ao It was not well to impose 
arge penalties, as they could not always 
enforce them. He thought that if the 
deed was first stamped within 30 days 
after execution, instead of 21 days, it 
would be soon enough. The ordinary con- 
ditions of the law were that the stamps 
were to be used, and that the regulation 
so laid down was not to be evaded. Of 
course, exceptional cases—namely, those 
where the stamps were evaded—arose 
under the present law. There might be 
a difficulty in proving evasion ; but, as a 
rule, the honourable Profession to which 
theright hon. Gentleman belonged would 
observe the condition. With reference 
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to leaving out the words “or is first 
executed,”’ he was afraid the Govern- 
ment could not assent to that proposal. | 
The matter had been carefully con- | 
sidered, and the Government had come | 
tv the conclusion that it was necessary 
to adhere to the first execution of the 
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deed, wherever it took place. Striking 
out those words would not be sufficient ; 
but even if it would, he could not con- 
sent to the omission. It seemed to him 
that exceptional cases, such as those re- 
ferred to, could be met by using stamped 
paper. He ventured to say that Sub- 
section (a) could be struck out, on the 
understanding that they put in 30 days 
instead of 21, or, rather, instead of 14. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton) said, vhat the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be very difficult to 
carry out. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman did not know the practice in 
reference to conveyancing. It was a 
very common practice, when a convey- 
ance had to be signed by many parties, 
to engross the deed in the first instance 
on unstamped paper, and get it stamped 
afterwards, when signed by all the 
requisite parties. In cases like this it 
was very hard to require the deed to 
be stamped first, as some of the parties 
might refuse to sign, and it might never 
be completed ; and it was very difficult 
afterwards to recover the money from the 
stamp authorities. He wished to pro- 
pose what he believed would be an 
Amendment, which would carry out all 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer wished. 
He thought they should enect that the 
deed should be operative when it was 
signed by all tho parties to give it 
validity. That would, at the same time, 
meet the objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
and also carry out the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney General. 
He hoped that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed his Amend- 
ment, he would adopt the suggestion 
that he (Mr. Whitley) now placed be- 
fore him. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he understood 
from his hon, and learned Friend the 
Attorney General that it was sometimes 
a question of law, and a very doubtful 
question of law, as to how many persons 
and what persons would give the deed 
validity. There was considerable diffi- 
culty in the matter; and the reason 
they were adopting the short period of 
14 days, instead of the longer one, was 
that they did not wish to allow it to 
slip out of the memory of the parties 


| concerned that the deeds had to be 


stamped. They desired that the stamp 
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should be put on while the matter was 
still fresh in their memories. The deed 
might be sent abroad, and the imposi- 
tion of a stamp might be deferred until 
it had gone abroad, and they might lose 
the advantage contained in the present 
proposal, that while the matter was 
fresh in the minds of everybody the 
deed should be stamped. A deed might 
be partly operative with the signatures 
of some of the parties, and notall. He 
understood that a good deal of the neg- 
lect at present to impose these stamps 
on documents was due to negligence, a 
long period of time being allowed to 
elapse, and not through wilful evasion. 
He did not think they could accept the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend. 

Srr RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
with regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge), he had no hesitation in ex- 
pressing the opinion that they required 
specific words to render a deed invalid. 
He did not speak on this question 
without -authority. There had been 
Statutes passed, declaring that unless 
certain deeds were stamped at the time 
of execution they should be invalid. 
But he did not think it could be argued 
that the simple absence of a stamp 
should always render a deed invalid. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) said, that when a deed 
had to be executed there was sometimes 
eight or ten parties to it. For instance, 
a customer came to a bank and mort- 
gaged a property, and when he wanted 
it released the whole of the parties 
had to sign the document. Some of 
them might be in America and some 
in South Africa, so that it would be im- 
possible to say when the signatures of 
all would be obtained. He was sure of 
this—that unless they could get some 
date fixed, and if it was to be an open 
question when the deed was first exe- 
cuted, it would make the borrowing of 
money and the transferof securities a very 
difficult thing, and instead of increasing 
the facility of the transfer of land it would 
add another difficulty in the matter. 

Question: put, and negatived ; sub- 
section struck out. 

On the Motion of Mr. Caancettor of 
the Exongquer, the following Amend- 
ment made :—In Sub-section (4), page 
8, line 1, after ‘‘ instrument,” insert the 
words, ‘‘ unless it is written upon doubt- 
ful stamp material.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 2, leave out “fourteen,” and insert 
“ thirty.”—( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ fourteen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he begged to submit that all experience 
on this point had shown that the exist- 
ing period of two months was not a bit 
too long, in case of a deed of any import- 
ance. As to the Revenue being defrauded 
by the time allowed being 60 instead of 
30 days, he imagined that in a case in 
which a deed were allowed 30 days for 
being stamped and it were stamped, if 
60 days were allowed in the same ease, it 
would be stamped just the same. And 
if in the one case it should not be 
stamped, he imagined it would not be 
stamped in the other. He was one of 
those who thought that this clause was 
hardly required; and he confirmed the 
opinion expressed by the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Gedge). He had 
never known a case in which the 
Revenue had suffered by a deed being 
left in blank as regarded its date in 
order that it might afterwards be filled 
in. There was no greater solicitude 
exercised by a solicitor than in this 
matter of seeing that the time did not 
expire in which deeds ought to be 
stamped. Ifa deed were left blank, he 
was at a loss to see how the Revenue 
would be defrauded. If the blank were 
filled in afterwards the stamp was paid to 
the Government, and he could not see 
where the fraud would be, unless the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer laidit down that he wished 
to get revenue by not only the stamps, 
but penalties. paid if a certain period 
were exceeded. The time was only 
wanted in order to enable ail the parties 
to put their signatures to the deed, and 
if the 60 days should be exceeded by 
circumstances over which no one could 
have any control, it seemed reasonable 
that a deed should be allowed to be 
stamped without penalty. He wasata 
loss to see why there was anything un- 
reasonable in leaving a deed undated 
until it was completely executed. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ thirty’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, lines 
2 and 3, leave out the words “the date 
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thereof,” and insert the words ‘‘it is 
first executed.”—(Mr. Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the words ‘ the 
date thereof’ stand part of the Clause ; ” 
and the great majority of Members 
declared for the Noes, and only one or 
two voices for the Ayes, whereon the 
Chairman declared that the Noes had it; 
but his decision being challenged, Mr. 
Courtney directed the Division Clerks 
to attend at the Table to take the names 
in conformity with the new Rule relating 
to Divisions frivolously or vexatiously 
claimed. The Chairman having again 
put the Question, and no further oppo- 
sition appearing, the Chairman declared 
the Amendment agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 24, after “‘ produced "’ insert 
“Provided that if the instrument has been 
prepared for signature or execution ty a 
solicitor or writer to the signet, such solicitor 
or writer to the signet, and not the person 
executing the same, shall forfeit the personalty 
of ten pounds imposed by this section.’”’—( Mr. 
Chancellor of the Fxchequer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


An hon. Member said, he intended to 
move to leave out the words rendering 
a solicitor liable to a penalty. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: That would not be 
sufficient. The hon. Member would 
have to move an Amendment in another 
form, as to strike out those words would 
simply make nonsense of the clause. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
with regard to the objection taken by 
the hon. Member behind him, the point 
had been considered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Government, 
and he had communicated with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton on the subject. They 
agreed that there must be some security 
that the stamp would be used; but they 
thought that where the deed was pre- 
pared by a solicitor or writer to the 
signet such person should forfeit the 
penalty. The other increased Stamp 
Duty only had to be paid when the deed 
was stamped after the proper time. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
a deed could be prepared in some cases 
by filling up a form. Was that being 
prepared by a solicitor ? 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, 8.) asked, 
if an instrument were prepared on a 
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form and insufficiently yg oe would 
the stock or sharebroker be liable to a 
penalty for the accidental omission ? 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
stock or sharebroker would not be liable, 
but the officer who executed the instru- 
ment. The effect of this provision would 
be that the person executing the deed 
would see that it was properly stamped. 
But they had thought it hard in the 
case of lady—in the case of a marriage 
settlement for instance—to call upon the 
person executing the deed to bear the 
penalty ; and, therefore, it would be made 
the duty of the solicitor and not the 
contracting party to see that the settle- 
ment was duly affixed. 

Mr. QUILTER said, that in the case 
he mentioned it might be that a deed 
was signed by a lady or someone not 
versed in the law, in which case the 
signature might be witnessed by ¢ ser- 
vant or a friend, and it seemed to him 
that it would be very hard that such 
people should be madeliable to a penalty 
of £10, if the person making the instru- 
ment, not being properly instructed, 
should happen to make a mistake. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that relief was 
given in the Bill in case of these penal- 
ties. It was not laid down that the 
penalty should be enforced in all these 
cases, but there were words dealing with 
the innocent omissions. 

Mr. QUILTER said, that was all he 
asked for. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, the 
whole of this clause was very hard. It 
was very hard on the parties who might 
be ladies, and it was just as hard on the 
solicitor who might happen to have pre- 
pared the document, that he should be- 
come liable, though in some cases it 
might be proper to make him so, in 
order to exonerate other parties. Take 
acase. A solicitor prepared a form of 
lease which was to be used on a large 
building estate, and handed it to an 
agent for use as the houses were let. 
The solicitor originally prepared the 
form, but did‘ not himself prepare the 
instrument. It therefore might be held 
that he had prepared all the leases which 
were granted, although he had not been 
consulted in each particular case. He 
would then be held liable, under a 
penalty of £10, to see that the instru- 
ment was properly stamped. It might 
be that the contracting landowner in 
this case was a lady who had entrusted 
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the matter to her surveyor. Obviously, 
it would be unfair to make the solicitor 
liable, and it would be equally unfair to 
make the lady liable ; but it was fairer 
that she should be liable than the 
solicitor. Let them take another case 
of common occurrence—mortgages and 
deeds of settlement. In these cases, the 
solicitor who prepared the document 
was not the man whose client had to 
pay for the stamp. He had recently 
acted for trustees who lent £100,000 
on a mortgage, which he prepared. It 
was intended for the trustees to sell 
their stocks until the mortgage deed 
was ready for delivery to them, executed 
by all parties and stamped. When he 
had prepared and engrossed the mort- 
gage, the deed went out of his hands 
to the mortgagors and solicitors. He 
could not tell when it was first executed, 
and all his control over it was gone. 
Therefore, in order to be safe, he must 
have provided the money himself, £125, 
and have run the risk of losing it, if the 
deed were lost or the mortgage went off. 
As ultimately the mortgagor had to pay 
for the stamp, it was he or his solicitor 
whooughtto be liable, if anybody was. In 
the case of a marriage settlement, where 
a pretty penniless girl was engaged to a 
wealthy man, he had to pay all the eosts 
of the settlement, but he would not pay 
in advance. In such a case, was the 
lady, who might be unable, or her 
solicitor, to be compelled to find the 
stamp? The marriage might not come 
off. They had frequently known the 
ardour of a lover's affection to cool 
before the execution of the deed. Why, 
then, should the lady’s solicitor, because 
he had prepared the deed, be liable toa 
penalty because someone else did not 
stamp it? He hoped the House 
would reject the whole clause, for which 
there was no necessity. Where was the 
evidence, beyond the mere statement of 
hon. Gentlemen, that the Stamp Duty, 
was often evaded? Why the House 
should introduce the new principle of 
making parties liable to a mat for 
non-compliance with the duty of affixing 
the stamp and of making the solicitor 
liable he failed to see, as no cause had 
been shown for it. He had seldom, if 
ever, known any evasion of the law in 
these cases, although he had been in 
practice for over 30 years. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that perhaps he might be allowed to 
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offer one word in answer to the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Member must 
not assume that in this matter the 
Government were acting upon mere 
hearsay. They knew, from actual docu- 
ments that had come under the notice 
of the Inland Revenue Authorities, that 
a considerable number of deeds were 
not stamped, and the provision they 
were now proposing was recommended 
by numerous solicitors whom they had 
consulted. The hon. Gentleman behind 
him (Mr. Gedge) asked them to strike 
the clause out altogether ; but it would 
be impossible to do that, for it would 
leave no penalty at all, and they would 
be in exactly the same provision in 
regard to this matter as they occupied 
at present. It was suggested to them 
that there might be cases of hardship 
where there might be ladies who would 
act through their solicitors, and, there- 
fore, these words had been inserted. 
The Government had done what they 
could to meet one class of grievance; 
and although there might be other indi- 
vidual grievances, they could not be 
expected to go out of their way to meet 
them all, and they certainly could not 
abandon the whole clause. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he 
would point out, in answer to the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that that was the first time in which any 
penalty of the kind has been thrown 
upon the members of his Profession. 
There had been no time for the In- 
corporated Law Society to consider the 
matter, and he was sure the whole Pro- 
fession would be averse to it, and he did 
not think that it would do the Tory Party 
any good at the next Election. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Henry H. 
Fowter, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 8, line 26, leave out 
‘“‘ fourteen,” and insert “‘ thirty ;” and 
in line 27, leave out “‘ two,” and insert 
“ six,” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Conditions and agreements 
as to Stamp Duty void). 


On the Motion of Mr. Henry H. 
Fowrer, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 8, line 31, after the 
word “instrument,” insert the words 
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* executed after the passing of this 
Act.” 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Duty on succession to real 
property chargeable as annuity. How 
to be paid). 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, he 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name to the clause. He had 
been asked to do so by an eminent mem- 
ber of his own Profession, a gentleman 
in extensive practice; and, as he was 
himself in favour of it, he had no hesi- 
tation in asking the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to agree to it. 

Tar CHANCELLOR ortus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Hear, hear! 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, after Sub-section (3), insert the 
following Sub-section :—“ (4.) A successor en- 
titled to his succession upon the death of a 
person dying before the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, shall 
have the option given by this section if no 
instalment of duty has become due from him, 
or if only one such instalment has become due 
from him, and has been paid before the first 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight.”’—(Mr. Sydney Gedge.) 


Question, ‘‘ That that Sub-section be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
New Clauses— 


Page 7, after Clause 13, insert the 
following Clauses :— 

(As to Stamp Duty on mortgages of stock, &c.) 

‘“*(1.) The Stamp Duty now payable upon a 
mortgage of any stock or marketable security 
is hereby repealed. 

**(2.) Every instrument under hand only 
(not being a promissory note or bill of ex- 
change) given upon the occasion of the deposit 
of any share warrant or stock certificate to 
bearer, or Foreign or Colonial share certificate, 
or any security for money transferable by 
delivery by way of security for any loan, shall 
be deemed to be an agreement, and shall be 
charged with the duty of six pence accord- 
ingly. 

“*(3.) Every instrument under hand only 
(not being a promissory note or bill of ex- 
change) making redeemable or qualifying a 
duly stamped transfor, intended as a security, 
of any registered stock or marketable security, 
shall be deemed to be an agreement, and shall 
be — with the duty of six pence accord- 
ingly. 

_ “*(4.) A release or discharge of any such 
instrument shall not be chargeable with any 
ad valorem duty. 
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**(5.) Any deed operating as a mortgage of 
any stock or marketable security ‘shall be 
chargeable, in respect of such operation, with 
the ad valorem duty chargeable upon a mort- 
gage under ‘ The Stamp Act, 1870.’” 

(As te Stamp Duty on equitable mortgages.) 

**(1.) The ad valorem duty chargeable upon 
a mortgage under ‘ ‘The Stamp Act, 1870,’ shall 
cease to be payable upon an equitable mort- 
gage effected by an agreement or memorandum 
relating to the deposit of any title deeds or 
instruments constituting or being evidence of 
the title to any property whatever (other than 
stock or marketable security), and in lieu of 
such duty every such agreement or memoran- 
dum shall be charged with the duty of one 
shilling for every hundred pounds, and any 
fractional part of one hundred pounds, of the 
amount secured by the equitable mortgage. 

**(2.) Where the total amount which may be 
at any time secured by any equitable mortgage 
is unascertained or unlimited in the first 
instance, and the ad valorem Stamp Duty 
impressed on the agreement or memorandum in 
conformity with this section is available under 
section one hundred and seven of ‘ The Stamp 
Act, 1870,’ for such an amount only as-such 
duty extends to cover, such agreement or 
memorandum shall be deemed to be a new and 
separate agreement or memorandum, bearing 
date on the day on which any advance or loan 
is made in excess of the amount covered by the 
duty impressed thereon.” 

Page 8, after Clause 16, insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Provision as to the Stamp Duty on assigns 
ments of policies of life assurance.) 

**(1.) No assignment of a policy of life 
assurance shall confer on the assignee therein 
named, his executors, administrators, or assigns, 
any right to sue for the moneys assured or 
secured thereby, or to give a valid discharge for 
the same, or any part thereof, unless such 
assignment is duly stamped, and no payment 
shall be made to any person claiming under any 
such assignment unless the same is duly 
stamped.”’ 

**(2.) If any payment shall be made in con- 
travention of this section, the Stamp Duty not 
paid upon the assignment, together with the 
penalty payable on stamping the same, shall be 
a debt, due to Her Majesty from the Company 
or person by whom such payment is made, and 
shall be recoverable as such accordingly,”— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,) 

—brought up, read a first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 

Mr. SLAGG (Burnley) said, he 
begged to move to insert the following 
Clause after Clause 3—: 

(Silver and gold plate.) 

‘*That, on and after the passing of this Act, 
or at such other date subsequent thereto, as 
Her Majesty may fix, by an order made with 
the advice of Her Privy Council, the Excise 
Duty now payable on plate of silver and gold 
made or wrought in Great Britain, or in 
Ireland, shall cease and determine: and that 
the Duty of Customs now payable under the 
Customs Tariff Act on imports of plate of silver 
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gilt or ungilt, and on plates of gold, shall also, 
on the same date, cease to be charged, and all 
drawbacks now payable on plate of silver or 
gold on being exported from Great Britain or 
Ireland shall cease to be paid.” 

He regretted exceedingly that he was 
obliged to bring in the clause at a 
moment so unfavourable for its due 
consideration. 

Tue CHANOELLORor tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I would ask the hon. 
Member to be good enough to bring in 
this Amendment on Report. He would 
find that a much better opportunity. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he should be glad 
to do so, if an opportunity would be 
afforded him. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS -(Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, he also begged to 
move to insert after Clause 22, as a new 
Clause, that— 

“An rson appealin inst an assess- 

ment ot Seuen Tee or Tuhabited House Duty 
shall be entitled to appear by solicitor.” 
A person appealing against an assess- 
ment might require the services of a 
specialist, as he might find it impossible 
to put his case without assistance. Then, 
again, a large number of persons in 
Wales did not know English, or had 
not sufficient command of that language 
to be able to conduct a case against an 
experienced surveyor of taxes, who 
knew all the points of law. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) (interrupting) said, he 
should not be able to assent to the 
Amendment; but if the hon. Gentleman 
wished to discuss it, he would ask him 
to bring it up on Report. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, this was 
a very important matter, and there were 
some points he wished to put at that 
stage. He was afraid that the public 
suffered very largely from the practice 
indulged in by all Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, and all ex-Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, of insisting that Revenue 
must be got at all cost. The case of his 
hon. Friend was a very important one, 

articularly where the difficulty as to 
anguage came in. He was bound to 
eay, from facts which had come to his 
knowledge, that there were crowds of 
people who submitted to gross imposi- 
tion on the part of Income Tax Com- 
missioners and surveyors, because they 
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feared being out-faced by official 
strength being brought against them. 
What difficulty could there be in accept- 
ing an Amendment of this kind, seeing 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had on 
his side such qualified and experienced 
men as surveyors? What objection 
could there be to allow a person appeal- 
ing against an assessment to be repre- 
sented by a solicitor? It appeared to 
him (Mr. Illingworth) that it was only a 
matter of justice. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman on behalf of 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
had grievances on that score. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might not be able to deal 
with the matter just now ; but he hoped 
the subject would be taken into con- 
sideration. 

It being ten minutes to Seven o’clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to report 
Progress. 

The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 
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The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the Clock. 


QUESTION. 


——6 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCOT- 
LAND). 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
he wished to put a Question to the Leader 
of the House with reference to the 
Motion he had on the Paper as to the 
Scotch Elementary Code of 1888, pray- 
ing Her Majesty to withhold her Assent 
to the alteration in Article 6 (d) of the 
Code of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment proposed for this year, which (con- 
trary to the provisions of section 67 of 
“‘The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872’) 
would have the effect of lowering tho 
standards of education that now existed 
in the public schools of Scotland. The 
Motion would in ordinary course have 
come on that evening had there not 
been an Afternoon Sitting, and as the 
Code came into operation on the 30th of 
April, he wanted to know if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give facilities 
for it being considered on Monday 
night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, they would be 
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perfectly ready to give facilities for 
raising the question on Monday after 
12 o’clock, if, unfortunately, it was not 
reached before that hour, 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—) 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham), in rising to move— 

“That in the interests of technical, com- 
mercial, and agricultural instruction, as well as 
of general education, it is indispensable that 
the attention of the Government should be no 
longer limited to primary education and science 
and art teaching, but should be extended to the 
secondary education of the Country which 
remains without organization or public super- 
vision under a responsible Minister of Educa- 
tion, notwithstanding the repeated recom- 
mendations of Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees of this House on the subject,” 
said, it was a good many years since 
any discussion arose on this particular 
subject in the House. It was not 
what was called a popular subject; 
but he hoped that interest in it was 
growing in the country. Many middle- 
class ratepayers were beginning to enter- 
tain the suspicion that they might have 
something more for their own children 
at a small increase of expense and a 
very little additional trouble on the 
part of the State. He thought many 
working men had a suspicion that the 
ladder from the primary schools to the 
University was not in such a good state 
as it ought to be. He should leave out 
of sight almost entirely the higher 
branches of secondary education with 
which our great public schools and the 
schools which prepared for them were 
concerned, and refer only to that educa- 
tion which concerned our lower middle 
classes, and those members of the work- 
ing classes whose capacities, if properly 
trained, would enable them to rise to a 
superior position. He would ask three 
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questions—({1) What were the defects 
in our present system and their results ; 
(2) How our present needs were being 
met; and (3) What could the State do 
in the matter? As to the number of 
children concerned, that was a point on 
which they had little information ; but 
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he reckoned, according to such figures as 
could be obtained, that they ought to 
have in their schools 20 per 1,000—12 
boys and eight girls. Of the 500,000 
for England and Wales that these 
figures would bring out, not more 
than 100,000 were in their endowed 
schools; there might be 300,000 in 
private schools; and that left another 
100,000 who would take advantage of 
the privilege if they could get it. Of 
this 400,000, at least one-half were under 
no kind of check or guarantee whatever. 
They were not able to act in this as in 
other countries owing to our want of 
social unity. There was a large and 
wealthy class who could and did spend 
large sums in educating their children 
at private and public schools, and then 
the middle class, which could not reach 
this higher education, were unwilling 
from social reasons to avail themselves of 
primary education. They must recognize 
these social divisions. He passed from 
that to the great defect of all—the want of 
organization. That fact was so notorious 
that he need not dwell upon it. Many 
of the chief evils of secondary education 
were simply the result of want of organi- 
zation, but to talk about re-organization 
by shifting endowments was to talk 
about a very difficult thing. This want 
of organization was felt most keenly in 
our great towns. Not only so, but the 
local Colloges, for which many hoped 
some State aid might be forthcoming, 
complained again and again that they 
were not able to do good technical and 
scientific work because their pupils came 
forward so hopelessly badly prepared, 
and the obvious cause of their being 
thus crippled was that secondary edu- 
cation was so ineffective. As to general 
organization throughout the country, it 
went without saying that there was no 
such thing. With regard to defects 
in schools, he would go so far as to say 
that if an endowed school was not in an 
effective state it had better not be where 
it was at all. He could point to places 
where, owing to endowed schools being 
ineffective, practically nothing was being 
done for education; whereas, if there 
were no such institutions, the wealthier 
inhabitants would put their hands to 
the oar and found a thoroughly good 
Private 
schools could not fill up the existing gp, 
for as soon as a master was thoroughly 
successful there was everything to in- 
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duce him to raise his fees, and thus the 
need to provide gocd education at a 
moderate price remained unsupplied. 
In many private schools, moreover, 
sanitary conditions were utterly neg- 
lected, and something ought to be done 
in this direction, as well as in checking 
the large number of adventurers whe 
still fed upon our lower middle claases. 
Everyone knew the kind of appeal which 
spoke of a 

“Select boarding school, in which only a few 
young gentlemen are received, on the most 
moderate terms, without extras, including wash- 
ing and pew rents, and where the utmost atten- 
tion is paid to gentlemanly deportment.”’ 
Only the other day he saw the following 
in a newspaper :— 

“To Butchers and Grocers.—Education.— 
A young lady can be received in a first class 
and old established school on the sea coast on 
reciprocal terms.” 


He would not try to analyze the process 
of mind through which the butcher 
would go as he contemplated whether it 
would pay him, on the whole, to edu- 
eate his daughter at a place where he 
would retail the meat for 94. which he 
bought for 6d. This primitive method of 
barter in relation to education which 
was able to exist in England would pro- 
bably startle some educationists in other 
civilized communities. He submitted 
that, without any harsh and severe 
method, it might be easy to form such a 
system of registration of teachers as, 
while encouraging the best teachers, 
would gradually leave the charlatans to 
die a natural death. He could not 
doubt that, by a certain amount of State 
encouragement and more public atten- 
tion being called to the question, pro- 
gress might be made in our secondary 
schools as great as the progress which 
had attended our system of primary 
education in the last 18 years. There 
were, he admitted, many good schools. 
But if every hon. Member for Eng- 
land and Wales were asked to men- 
tion the six best secondary schools he 
knew some schools would be men- 
tioned two or three times over, and it 
was not with reference to the 25 per 
cent that might be really good, but 
rather for the other 75 per cent that he 
was now speaking. If our secondary 
education was in a defective state the 
result to the country must be bad. It 
might be true that children trained in 
elementary schools were in many in- 
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stances cutting out the children of the 
middle class; but that was not good for 
the country. What they wished was 
that every class should be able to avail 
themselves of a cheap public system of 
education, and to encourage forethought 
and promptitude in every class. With 
regard to technical education, he had 
taken considerable interest in the ques- 
tion in connection with an association of 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale was President, and wherever 
he went he was told—‘‘ You mustimprove 
and organize middle-class education.” 
When they had done all that they could 
by Technical Education Bills there still 
remained much to do in putting such 
education on a sound basis. Germany 
had for years and years been building 
up a sound system of general education 
permeating the whole of her people, 
and we should never have anything 
worthy of being called a system of 
technical education unless we had a 
sound system of general education. 
With regard to commercial education, 
that was a question of secondary educa- 
tion; the two things went hand in 
hand. The agricultural question was 
a much more difficult one, and there, 
again, he was glad to find that the De- 
partmental Committee that had lately 
reported were alive to the great need 
that existed in many of our agricul- 
tural district for effective secondary 
day schools. This need, in his opinion, 
must be met by a system of peripatetic 
teachers, such as already existed in the 
best organized of our towns, and he 
hoped also that the new County Councils 
would take a real interest in this sub- 
ject. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
for whose irreparable loss to the country 
nothing could make up, speaking of the 
relation of secondary to primary educa- 
tion, had said that the organization of 
secondary education was desirable, no 
doubt, in the interest of higher instruc- 
tion, but that it was indispensable in the 
interest of popular instruction also. He 
would now refer to the question of how 
our present needs were being met. Ia 
the first place, with regard to money, 
assuming there were 500,000 children 
in need of secondary education; and, 
assuming roughly that the average cost 
for each would be £10 a-year, that gave 
asum of £5,000,000 a-year to be ex- 
pended on effective secondary educa- 
tion. Endowments only came to about 
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£500,000 a-year, but there were many 
arents who would be willing to pay, 
say, £7 10s.,if necessary. Organization 
and public supervision and encourage- 
ment were what were wanted far more 
than money. It was not, therefore, 
wholly a question of money, and there 
were many parts of the country where 
the people were perfectly willing to find 
the money when wanted. The people 
of Wales, for instance, were willing and 
anxious to be enabled to put into effect 
the provisions of the Bills which were 
brought forward on both sides of the 
House dealing with this question. How 
far were our present needs being met 
with reference to effective tests? A 
good deal had been done, no doubt, to 
test, encourage, and stimulate secondary 
schools, The local examinations of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the work of 
the College of Preceptors had been most 
valuable, but these bodies did not touch 
more than one-third of the children. In 
ali schools where public money was 
being used they wanted more inspection 
and more guarantee than existed at the 
present time. With regard to secondary 
teachers, also, more tests and more 
efficiency were required. Immense 
strides had been made by primary 
teachers, and some of the best of them 
were fit to stand the test by the side of 
any teachers in any schools in the 
country. That was brought about by 
a system of public training which had 
produced good results. They might 
talk about the great improvement which 
they desired to see brought about in 
education, but unless they got better 
teachers in the subjects to which he had 
referred very little progress would be 
made. The next question was, what 
could the State do? All work of this sort 
must be gradual, and too much State 
interference would do a great deal more 
harm than good. Two things might be 
done immediately. In the first place, 
they might obtain some information as 
to the facts. Only last year Mr. Matthew 
Arnold expressed the opinion that it 
was possible to get powers to ascertain 
what was the actual supply of secondary 
education and what was its character. 
He was of opinion that that information 
could be obtained without much difficulty 
or expense, and there was no doubt 
that it would be of infinite value to 
public bodies interested in education. 
Tn the second place, there ought to bea 
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Minister of Bducation, and not a mero 
duplicate of the President of the Council, 
who would be able to bring the whole 
subject within his ken, and have by 
his side some sort of effective council. 
In addition to this, more effective 
inspection of public schools was also 
wanted, and private schools should be 
encouraged to pay attention to this 
matter. In the fourth place, there ought 
to be registration of teachers; and, 
lastly, Local Bodies should have power 
to deal with this question hy way of 
rating if they chose. He felt that he 
had given but an imperfect sketch of a 
great subject, and urged but little that 
was new, or that had not again and 
again been placed before Commissions 
and Committees. He was glad, however, 
that there was not now so much tall 
talk about our great middle classes and 
State interference as there used to be 20 
years ago, but rather a growing opinion 
on the part of teachers and parents alike 
that there was something wanting in this 
particular department of our national 
life. He hoped that the Government 
would not invent an answer just suffi- 
cient to prevent his taking a Division. 
This was not a Party question, but one 
which interested all parties. He be- 
lieved there were large numbers among 
the working classes who could be helped 
to rise to most important positions in 
the industrial world, and we ought to 
beware of stifling talent among them. 
If anything could be done by the State 
it ought to be done, and encouragement 
and help ought to be afforded wherever 
there was a real demand. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Resolution of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne), in seconding the Resolution, 
said: My hon. Friend need not, I am 
sure, apologize to the House for any- 
thing at ail inadequate in the statement 
which he has laid before the House, 
and I think he must have felt that 
he received from both sides of the 
House in an almost equal degree inte- 
rest, sympathy, and approval. It is 
very agreeable to find that we are now 
upon ground upon which both sides of 
the House have a common interest and 
common views. I only differ the least 
in the world from my hon. Friend in 
one point, I thought my hon. Friend 
referred more than I should be inclined 
to do to the fuct that the improvement 
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of secondary education is to be carried 
on with a view to the special interests 
and technical instruction of the wage- 
earning and working classes. I am 
second to no man in this House in my 
conviction that the wage-earning classes 
have the first claim upon the regard and 
attention of the House for this reason 
if for no other—that they are more 
numerous than all the other classes of 
the community put together. But, at 
the same time, in dealing with this 
question, we have to think also of those 
who are called in France the directing 
classes, whose interests in education are 
at least as great, and in secondary edu- 
cation greater, than those of the wage- 
earning classes. My hon. Friend has 
presented to the House a most interest- 
ing pieture of the present condition of 
middle-class education. I shall not 
follow him into any details, but I will rest 
my view of the case upon authority. I 
will take three kinds of authority—the 
man of science, the man of business, 
and the man of letters. The man of 
science is Professor Huxley, who is not 
only a man of science, but a man who is 
well acquainted, who is specially ac- 
quainted by long experience, with the 
whole of the methods and all the neces- 
sities of secondary education in this 
country. What Professor Huxley says 
is this— 

‘The organization of industrial and com- 

mercial education is not the least of the great 
problems which await the future. That this 
problem has to be solved under penalty of 
national ruin proves to be no longer a mere 
alarmist fancy.” 
That is the opinion of the man of science. 
The man of business to whom I shall 
refer is a gentleman well known to all 
Members who take an interest in tech- 
nical and advanced education — Mr. 
Swire Smith, of Keighley. He is a 
Commissioner of Technical Instruction, 
and has travelled through the United 
States, Germany, Austria, and France. 
He is, therefore, well qualified. What 
he says is this— 

‘In a large proportion of the Northern 
manufacturing towns there are no really 
secondary; schools at all. Such middle-class 
schools as exist are graded, not according to 
educational standards, but according to the 
social grades of the scholars; the result being 
that, instead of all the children, as in every 
other country, receiving their elementary edu- 
cation in the public schools, the larger rate- 
payers, for fear of contact with those below, 
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they obtain inferior elementary instruction at a 
higher price, supplemented by extras which in 
too many instanves do not represent any solid 
teaching. The boarding and grammar schools, 
where the education of many is ‘ finished,’ with 
some commendable exceptions, ‘neglect that 
knowledge in which there is progress, and 
devote attention to those branches in which we 
are scarcely, if at all, superior to our ances- 
tors.’ The result upon the student is about 
what might be expected.” 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman from 
what document he is quoting, as I am 
well informed as to the opinions of my 
friend Mr. Swire Smith ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: From an 
article written in Zhe Westminster Review 
about two months ago, to which Mr. Swire 
Smith’s name is appended. Now, Sir, 
finally, the man of letters is Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. I hope the House will not 
think it unbecoming if at this moment, 
so soon after the loss, after the dis- 
appearance of that bright ornament of 
his time, I express for many on both 
sides of the House our sense of the loss 
of one who was a man of letters of the 
first eminence and distinction, who, be- 
sides that, was a public servant of the 
greatest usefulness, and who, finally, 
constantly showed a very keen and lumi- 
nous insight into some of the most 
urgent social, intellectual, and political 
needs of his generation and his country. 
What Mr. Arnold said upon the subject 
is conveyed in sentences of which I will 
read three or four to the House. They 
are pithy and pregnant— 

‘Our middle classes are among the worst 
educated in the world. The edu:ation of the 
mass of the middle classes is vulgar and unsound. 
Our body of secondary schools is the most 
imperfect and unserviceable in civilized Europe. 
Our middle class is the worst-schooled in civi- 
lized Europe.” 

Mr. Arnold was very competent to speak 
of the state of education in Germany 
and France, and fully competent to 
speak of education in England. I do 
not think that, after this consensus from 
so many different sources, we need 
longer time to convince ourselves of the 
existence of the want whicli we have to 
remedy. The question is, what is to 
be done? I am only going to dwell 
upon two points, of which the first is 
the necessity of creating a real Minister 
of Public Instruction. Everybody ad- 
mits the necessity for the organization 
of secondary education. It is not too 
much to say that everything in our edu- 
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cational system between the elemen- 
tary schools and the Universities is in a 
state of neither more nor less than chaos. 
I am speaking in the presence of Gentle- 
men well acquainted with the state of 
education in this country. Every 
person who watches as to secondary 
education is only too familiar with the 
confusion of wasted and misapplied 
endowments, distracted trustees, and 
bewildered parents—a very Babel of 
abounding conflict and misdirected criti- 
cism. Education must come into con- 
tact with the wide range of our most 
important interests. We have Uni- 
versity extension lectures, Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations ; we have con- 
ferences of Head Masters, International 
Conferences on Education. What we 
want is a Minister round whom, as a 
nucleus of activity, all this mass of 
information, so variously collected, all 
the various points and interests raised 
in these controversies, may be brought 
into a clear and definite form. Now, 
Sir, I hope the House will not suppose 
that I, at least, am advocating any 
imitation of the French system, under 
which, according to the well-known 
story of the French Minister of Instruc- 
tion, at a certain hour every boy in 
France was doing the same lesson. I 
agree with my friend Mr. Huxley that 
even the present chaos would be better 
than that mechanical system. I do not 
believe that anyone on either side of 
the House has any desire to transform 
English boys into the kind of boys whom 
we see on the Continent. We have no 
desire to see the Minister of Education, 
when he is created, unnecessarily 
meddling or making himself unneces- 
sarily busy. What the Minister of 
Education would do would be to keep 
up a constant pressure in the direction 
of instructed public opinion. The 
friends of such a proposal think we 
should find in a Minister of that kind 
the most simple way of focussing the 
information on educational subjects. It 
should be the business of the Minister 
of Education to judge the direction in 
which the educational indications of the 
time are tending, and by degrees to force 
on those bodies which did not take volun- 
tary action a modification of their system 
in the desired direction. Myhon. Friend 
who brought forward this Motion re- 
ferred to the creation of Colleges in great 
towns, and it is a remarkable fact that 
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in England—I believe in every large 
town—they have found it necessary to 
start these Colleges; but they are find- 
ing they could only keep their heads 
above water by making them what are 
called “bread and butter Colleges ’’—by 
making them into mere schools of 
technical instruction. That is most 
indispensable ; but some of us who are 
going to support this Motion—most of 
us—feel that we want to make those 
Colleges into something more—we 
want to make them great, broad, and 
general educational agents. What will 
be the relations of the Minister of 
Education to it? I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite will give us 
something to look forward to in that 
respect. We do not ask that those re- 
lations should be the cast-iron relations 
of the War Office to the Army or the 
Admiralty to the Navy. What our 
view points to, I believe, is this—that 
the Minister should be a great intelli- 
gence department for the collection of 
all possible information from the best 
sources, and in turn diffusing that infor- 
mation to all those Colleges. Itis the 
same with the endowed schools. What 
happens in their case is that the Charity 
Commissioners frame a scheme which 
lies on the Table of both Houses of Par- 
liament, but the schemes once passed 
we hear no more of them, whether they 
turn out well or ill, and whether their 
operation is or is not what the Charity 
Commissioners intended it should be. 
The Minister of Education and the De- 
partment would have a constant stream 
cf light shed on those schools, and it 
would be poured out on the whole edu- 
cation system of the country. It is said 
that the Charity Commissioners have 
legal powers to make trustees do their 
duty. I know they have; but that is a 
very different thing from having powers 
to ascertain the educational efficiency of 
the school, and for this the Charity 
Commissioners have no apparatus. 
What we want is that the most expe- 
rienced officers of the Education Depart- 
ment and the Charity Commissioners 
should become an authority and be re- 
presented in Parliament by a head who 
would be responsible to and able to 
satisfy Parliament as to the continued 
efficiency of thoso institutions. There 
is no more excellent authority in all 
matters of education than Mr. Fitch, 
and he said in his evidence before the 
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Select Committee of two years ago 
that— 

‘* A responsible Minister of Education would 
be valuable in relation to endowed schools.” 
Task the attention of the House to this, 
in order that they may know definitely 
what it is that a Minister of Instruction 
would be. He would 

** Not, of course, have to administer a grant 

in aid, because they ought all to be practically 
self-supporting, nor to lay down any code of 
regulations so as to require secondary educa- 
tion to be always of one type or follow the 
same course; but to inform parents and the 
public of the nature of the existing provisions 
and of the state of efficiency of all the endowed 
schools.”” 
The plain truth is that we want a 
Minister of Instruction to prevent en- 
dowed schools from falling back into a 
condition analogous to that in which 
they were before the Endowed Schools 
Act. My hon. Friend has referred to 
the Endowed Schools Act. My hon. 
Friend has referred to the probability 
that within a short time the County 
Councils will have to deal with educa- 
tional funds and important educational 
interest. I am not to-night going to 
touch the financial aspect of this ques- 
tion. I can only make this remark— 
that in Germany the State begins its 
contribution to education at the oppo- 
site end to that at which we begin. It 
gives no grant, I am informed, to 
primary education, though it sends In- 
spectors to test the work done. What 
it does is to reserve its grants for the 
higher education. And here I should 
like to read a few lines from the last 
Report that Mr. Arnold ever wrote— 

** We are misled if we are merely told that 
the schools for the lower classes in Berlin 
are free, while those for the middle and upper 
classes charge school fees. What would the 
schools for those classes be in Berlin or any- 
where else in Germany if they had merely the 
school fees to depend upon? The schools are 
built and maintained, their teachers are paid 
by the State or the municipality; the school 
fees of the pupils, always very moderate 
according to their notions, are merely a con- 
tribution in aid of the expense of admirable 
schools provided really like the elementary 
schools by the public.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a 
very zealous and a very competent friend 
of higher education in this country, and 
I do not know how he will reconcile his 
undoubted zeal for secondary education 
with demands which will necessarily 
and speedily be made upon the Ex- 
chequer for secondary education. It 
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not have done better to have begun 
at the same end as the Germans, 
because nobody denies that part of the 
funds contributed to primary education 
in this country are little better than 
wasted in giving a thin veneer of 
education, which is very rapidly worn 
off by the friction of daily life. But 
though it is too late to ask whether we 
would not have done better to have 
begun at the other end, it is not too late 
to ask whether, if you admit the prin- 
ciple that it is the duty of the State to 
share the burden of primary education 
with the localities, it is not the duty of 
the State to share the burden of higher 
education too. When this is done it 
will be one reason the more for having 
a Minister of Public Instruction. The 
County Councils will undoubtedly be 
called upon to take charge of education, 
but they will need guidance and they 
will need light, and their efficiency from 
an educational point of view will depend 
upon their having access, through some 
natural and self-working machine such 
as an Educational Minister would be, to 
information in the ever-advancing science 
of education. What Parliament will 
want is that there shall be a responsible 
Department to see that the country is 
getting money’s worth for its money. 

will detain the House only for a 
moment or two upon the attitude of this 
House towards a Minister of Public 
Instruction. The School Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1868 recommended in their 
Report that there should be a great 
central educational authority, and sug- 
gested that this central authority should 
be got by enlarging the powers of the 
Charity Commission; but they pointed 
out that the Minister of Education is 
the proper head of the Commission, 
because the Minister would be supported 
by the whole strength of the Sovers- 
ment. There is a further and stronger 
reason from the point of view of the 
Commission of 1868 why there should 
be a Minister of Instruction—it is the 
only way in which you would get real 
responsibility to Parliament. In 1868 
the Duke of Marlborough, then Pre- 
sident of the Council in the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli, introduced in the 
House of Lords a Bill to create a Secre- 
tary of State to deal with educational 
matters. When Mr. Disraeli was chal- 
lenged in a debate in 1874 by the right 
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hon. Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair) with having gone back on the 
roposal in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Bill, Mr. Disraeli said that he had found 
out in the course of the six years which 
had elapsed that the proposal was pre- 
mature. The next step was taken in 
1883, when my hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) brought the subject before the 
House, and the end of his action was a 
Committee which reported in 1884. That 
Committee was presided over by the 
right hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers). The Report was to the 
effect that (1) a Board of Education 
should be appointed under a President 
who should be real as well as nominal 
Minister, in this respect holding a posi- 
tion like that of the President of the 
Board of Trade, and that the duties of 
this Minister should be recognized as 
not less important than those of some 
of the Secretaries of State. (2) That 
the Minister should have authority over 
the endowed schools to the extent of 
calling on the Governing Bodies to 
furnish him with such Reports and in- 
formation as he may require, and to 
direct any inquiries or inspection which 
he may deem necessary. (3) In the 
ease of public schools that he should be 
authorized to call for information, but 
they were not of opinion that his powers 
should extend to inspection. It is on 
the Report of the Committee of 1884 
that we base our strong desire that now 
to-night, if it be possibile, we should 
receive an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that they seriously contemplate 
carrying out that recommendation as to 
a Minister of Education. I know it 
may be said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he or the President of the 
Council is a Minister of Education. 
But whether it is the President or the 
Vice President of the Council who is 
the actual head of that Department, I 
submit that at present he is not a 
Minister of Public Instruction at all, 
but simply a giant school-manager—a 
manager of elementary schools. What 
we want, what the Resolution points to, 
is a man who will survey the whole field 
of public instruction, who will keep his 
eyes open all round, who will find out 
at every point the defects of the secon- 
dary system, and will, wherever it is 
necessary, constantly come before Par- 
liament to apply for powers to remedy 
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these defects. Mr. Lowe, in 1874, said 
that there was not in the Education 
Department material enough to occupy 
a Minister of the first class. It may 
be so or it may not; but if the fune- 
tions of the Minister were enlarged 
in the sense I have indieated they 
would undoubtedly be worthy in Eng- 
land, as they have long been thought 
worthy in France, of the whole energies 
of a Minister of the highest dignity and 
position. There is only one other point 
to which I will refer before I sit down. 
Neither the Mover of the Resolution 
nor I are here to frame a Bill; but 
there is one point to which I would refer 
—namely, the registration of secondary 
schools and of teachers. I do not know 
how far opinion is yet ripe for the pro- 
position I am going to lay down ; but I 
feel confident that the time will come, 
if it has not come already, when Eng- 
land, like some other countries, will in- 
sist that no schools shall be opened by 
any man or woman without the properly 
recognized qualifications. That is a 
counsel of perfection I dare say, but I 
think it is one of those aims which we 
ought to keep before our view. As 
things are now, any man broken down 
in any other calling of life thinks he is 
good enough for a schoolmaster. Par- 
liament has passed many Registration 
Acts. It has even passed a Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Registration Act, and I think 
the time has come when we may expect 
a Teachers’ Registration Act to pass, 
and that by-and-bye measures should be 
taken to prevent any persons opening a 
secondary school unless they possess 
some title to qualify them for registra- 
tion. That is not a new point; Mr. 
Forster brought forward what was 
called No. 2 Bill, and it contained a 
clause for registration ; and in 1881 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) brought 
in his Teachers’ Registration Bill. Both 
of those Bills had what appeared to many 
of us the defect of being voluntary. I 
hope the time will come when this 
House will not be afraid of ¢ Teachers’ 
Registration Bill which shall be not 
voluntary, but compulsory. I know 
the objection to it is that if you 
make it compulsory, then the State will 
appear to be giving a guarantee as to 
the competency of the person so regis- 
tered. e must take that objection for 
what it is worth, but it has not been 
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held valid against the Medical Registra- 
tion Act. We may go so far as to say 
that you can have no guarantee of the 
efficiency of a sehool unless it isannually 
examined ; and if tho right hon. Gentle- 
man should say that such annual exami- 
nation is impossible, I shall only remind 
him that in Scotland the Government 
does examine and inspect all the en- 
dowed schools, and, I think, all the 
higher schools. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Wiit1am Hart Dyke) 
(Kent, Dartford): Private adventure ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: If it can be 
done in Scotland, I do not see why our 
higher schools in England should not 
also be examined. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Only such as 
applied. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Oh, I beg pardon. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I think they 
examine all, but I will leave my right 
hon. Friends to settle that between 
themselves. The Lord Advocate does 
not contradict me. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macvonatp) (Edinburgh and 8t. 
Andrew’s Universities): Only © those 
which apply are examined. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Our difficul- 
ties with respect to private adventure 
schools in the future are lessened, and 
will be progressively lessened, by this 
very interesting fact, which I am told is 
true by the best educational authorities— 
that since 1868 the principal educational 
movement in this country has been in 
the direction of establishing secondary 
schools on a public basis and of a public 
character. Mr. Fitch said in 1886— 

‘* Tf it was the duty of the Education Depart- 
ment to present to Parliament a list of all 
efficient secondary schools in a given district, 
all really good schools, whether private or pro- 
prietary, would be glad to be included in that 
list, and would volunteer to ask for inspection 
and examination, in order that parents might 
have greater confidence in them and their 
work.” 

I have endeavoured to put before the 
House one or two points with regard to 
a Minister of Education and with regard 
to registration. The want is admitted— 
the necessity for this serious step is ad- 
iaitted on both sides—without reference 
to political Parties. All our present 
education that is good is iandbionhly 
dear, while the moderately cheap is ex- 
ceedingly bad. My contention is that 
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by imprinting the stamp of publicity 
and the stamp of the State upon these 
secondary schools we shall not only be 
exalting the professional spirit of the 
teachers, which in itself would be an 
immense again, but we should do more 
than anything else we can do to enlarge, 
to quicken, and to vivify the minds of 
the learners, and without impairing the 
native boldness or virility of the British 
stock we shall be stimulating that in- 
tellectual alertness and strengthening 
that moral force which are the only 
solid foundations of national greatness. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the interests of technical, commercial, and 
agricultural instruction, as well as of general 
education, it is indispensable that the attention 
of the Government should be no longer limited 
to primary education and science and art 
teaching, but should be extended to the 
secondary education of the Country, which 
remains without organization or public super- 
vision under a responsible Minister of Educa- 
tion, notwithstanding the repeated recommenda- 
tions of Royal Commissions and Select Com- 
mittees of this House on the subject,’’—( Mr. 
Arthur Acland,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) said, 
he hoped he should not be considered 
presumptuous in intervening at this 
somewhat early period of this exceed- 
ingly interesting debate. His reason 
for so doing was that he desired to treat 
the subject from a particular point of 
view—because he wished to speak solely 
on the question of intermediate and tech- 
nical education in the Principality of 
Wales. The subject was one which de- 
manded some consideration from the 
Front Benches, because they had from 
time to time given pledges to Members 
interested in it. What was its history ? 
Why this—so long ago as the year 1880 
a Royal Commission was appointed 
to consider the subject, and a strong 
Royal Commission represented by men 
who had the confidence of the whole of 
the Prin ipality. That Commission was 
appointed with the consent of both the 
political Parties in the House, and its 
President was a man whose name, with- 
out doubt, commanded the assent and 
confidence of every Welshman—hemeant 
Lord Aberdare, Well, that Commission 
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visited every part of Wales; it took 
evidence all over the Principality; and 
the conclusions it arrived at, after a most 
searching investigation of the whole 
subject, were given in a somewhat 
lengthy volume, which he would not in- 
flict upon the House. The effect, how- 
ever, of the conclusions they arrived at 
as to the dearth or want of intermediate 
and technical education in the whole of 
the Principality he would read. These 
were the principal points they referred 
to— 

“The very inferior aggregate number of 
scholars attending intermediate or technical 
schools in Wales as compared with the remainder 
of the United Kingdom. The whole number 
of scholars attending intermediate schools in 
Wales only amounted to the small number of 
4,006, and of those the proportion in town 
schools was only 1,540, the rest being in private 
country schools.” 

That one point showed the small num- 
ber of scholars educated by the inter- 
mediate schools in the Principality. He 
did not wish to weary the House with 
figures, but he should like to ask them 
to compare the etatistics relating to 
Wales with those showing the number 
of scholars educated by these schools 
in other parts of the United Kingdom— 

‘In Ireland the comparison of children be- 
tween 10 and 14 years of age who are educated 
isas one to 3,121; in Scotland it is as one to 
840; whereas in Wales the comparison is as one 
to 8,000,” 

Could it for a moment be contended that 
the intermediate education system was 
doing its work in Wales when only one 
child was educated where the number 
ought to be 8,000, and when one in 840 
were educated in Scotland? It seemed 
to him that this proved almost to de- 
monstration that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the system. 
Another point he would like just to 
allude to was this. It was asked why 
different rules and different laws should 
be applied to Wales to those which 
were applied to other parts of the 
United Kingdom? The answer to that 
was fairly given in the Report of the 
Royal Commiesion. The first point was 
the isolation—the comparative isolation 
—of Wales, partly owing to its geo- 
graphical features, and partly owing to 
its Cymriclanguage. Then, again, there 
was the poverty of the Principality, and 
with regard to that point he should like 
to mention one or two facts. People 
said—‘‘ Why is Wales a poor country ?” 
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They said—‘‘It is a great industrial 
country.” So it was a great industrial 
country, but all the same it was an ex- 
tremely poor country. He should like 
to call attention to a few figures which 
he thought were thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and which threw some light 
on this question of prosperity. It 
had been proved conclusively from 
the Income Tax Returns that whereas 
in England the Income Tax averaged 
£15 per head in the English coun- 
ties, in the Welsh counties it only 
averaged £12 per head, and in one 
particular county—probably the poorest 
in Wales—namely, Cardiganshire—only 
£8 per head. In the English boroughs, 
it was shown, the Income Tax averaged 
£24 per head, whereas in the Welsh 
boroughs it only averaged £13 per head. 
This seemed to him a very fair com- 
arison of the wealth and prosperity of 
ales and England. Now, he wanted 
to point out a few of the specific griev- 
ances which he thought the Welsh 
people suffered under, and these he took 
mainly from the Report of the Royal 
Commission, to which he had already 
alluded. Wales, as the House knew, 
had a very mixed population. It hada 
population a great portion of which was 
agricultural, but it also had mining in- 
dustries. He did not suppose there was 
any part of the United Kingdom where 
there were so many mixed industries as 
there were in Wales. They had in the 
Principality lead mines and iron mines ; 
they had or had had copper mines; they 
had coal mines; they had very large 
slate quarries, a large industry in 
pottery and terra cotta; and, last of all, 
they had the great industry coming 
to the front, gold mines. [ Laughter. | 
This last industry might be looked upon 
as somewhat of an tgnis fatuus; but, at 
any rate, they had lately seen the A 
prietor of these mines coming up to Lon- 
don with three bars of gold in his posses- 
sion, valued at £3,000, taken from his 
mines, and when that was the case it was 
not for the House of Commons to laugh. 
What he wanted to say on these points 
was this. There they had all these 
various industries, and what had they 
got in the shape of technical or inter- 
mediate education to train the people 
and fit them to make the best of them ? 
Those industries must require great 
knowledge of metallurgy, engineering, 
and all those technical subjects which the 
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hon. Gentleman who moved the Motion 
(Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland) would say they 
were interested in. And had not the 
Welsh industries been injured by the 
fact that there were no good technical or 
intermediate schools for the education of 
the children? He would give the House 
a small illustration of what he meant, 
and it might not, perhaps, be a very 
unhappy one. When the Liverpool 
Corporation were borrowing water from 
Wales by means of a great aqueduct, 
and works involving the employment of 
a large number of persons and requiring 
a large amount of engineering skill and 
technical knowledge were in progress, 
amongst the great body of men engaged 
there were, comparatively speaking, no 
Welshmen on skilled work. And why? 
He did not believe himself that it was 
from any congenital want of intellectual 
power in Welshmen in acquiring engi- 
neering skill, but because they had not 
had the opportunity given them of 
studying these matters. '‘he work Welsh- 
men ought to have had was given to 
others. He thought that was an argu- 
ment in favour of what was advocuted 
—namely, the giving of more power and 
assistance to intermediate schools in 
Wales. And there was another point. 
Wales was a great watershed. If they 
wanted water in London, where would 
they go for it? They would have to go 
to the watershed of Merionethshire. 
Then give the Welsh the opportunity 
meanwhile of educating their people, 
and give them the chance of knowing 
something technical as to the method of 
making use of their natural advantages. 
Do not let them handicap the poor Welsh 
people unfairly in these matters. They 
were naturally of an engineering disposi- 
tion. It might not be known to Eng- 
lishmen that the first water brought to 
London—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must point out to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he is treating the broad 
Question before the House in a very 
special manner. 

Mr. KENYON said, he felt it his duty 
to make an appeal to the Front Bench 
on this question of educating the people 
which had been so long before them. 
He should like to make an appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), and 
he trusted that in so doing he should 
not be trespassing against the Rules of 
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the House. The Marquess of Salisbury 
visited Wales the other day, and deli- 
vered a great speech to the people. 
There was only one fault he had to find 
with the speech. It was a great disap. 
pointment to find that intermediate edu- 
cation was not dealt with in it. The 
Welsh Liberal papers, after the noble 
Lord’s visit, said this—which he was 
afraid represented to a great extent the 
feeling of the Welsh people on this sub- 
ject— 

* Wales will get nothing from him or his 

Party. We expect the effect of his visit will 
be to rid North Wales of every Tory who now 
misrepresents it.” 
He (Mr. Kenyon) would make a pathetic 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury to avoid, if 
possible, so terrible a catastrophe. In all 
sorrowful earnestness, he said, the Con- 
servative Party now had the chance of 
dealing with the matter of doing some- 
thing for Wales. Wales had been neg- 
lected in the matter of education, and 
he would appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider whether some place 
could not be given to Wales in connec- 
tion with this burning question—for it 
was a burning question—of intermediate 
and technical education. If he would do 
so, he would, he (Mr. Kenyon) was sure, 
earn the gratitude not only of Welshmen 
sitting on that (the Conservative) side 
of the House, but of his Welsh Friends 
sitting opposite, who were fully pre- 
pared, he thought, to accept a reason- 
able and conciliatory measure, from 
whatever quarter it might come. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) said, he rose to ask the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments, to allow 
him to consider this Motion from the 
point of view of Scotland. He was 
afraid he could not hope to treat the 
matter in the pathetic style in which the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had treated the case of Wales. But he 
desired to ask how far this Motion was 
applicable to the case of Scotland, and 
to express his opinion that in its general 
purport this Motion was applicable to 
Scotland as well as to England. The 
defect which had been pointed out—that 
was to say, the want of efficient schools— 
existed in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land ; and the remedy which was pointed 
at—the aid of the State in organizing, 
supervising, and assisting those schools— 
was a remedy highly necessary, he 
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thought, in that country also. At the 
same time, there were very marked 
differences between the educational ar- 
rangements in Scotland and those which 
prevailed in England. Forexample, he 
was struck by the frequent references 
made by the hon. Gentleman the Mover 
of the Motion (Mr. A. Dyke Acland) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) to the middle class. They 
treated this question as if it was almost 
exclusively a matter for the middle’class. 
Now, he (Mr. Preston Bruce) thought 
that the people of Scotland had never 
been accustomed to regard their educa- 
tional institutions as class institutions. 
Their old parochial schools were not 
schools of a particular class ; the present 
board schools were not schools of a par- 
ticular elass; and the Universities of 
Scotland were not the Universities of a 
class ; and the sort of secondary schools 
which were wanted in Scotland would 
not be the schools of one class, or for a 
particular class, but schools for the bene- 
fit of all classes. Well, it had also been 
an honourable tradition of their old 
parochial schools that children should 
get there; not onlyelementary education, 
but a good deal of higher education, and 
he gladly acknowledged that man, of 
the board schools now existing had car- 
ried on that tradition, and did supply a 
great deal more than merely elementary 
education. At the same time, while 
that was true, he believed that no educa- 
tionist would deny that an intermediate 
class of schools between tie National 
Board Schools and the Universities was a 
necessity in Scotland. Well, then there 
was one other point with regard to Scot- 
land which he should like to mention. 
Their schools there were essentially day 
schools. In England boarding schools, 
he believed, had been very successful, 
but the boarding school had never taken 
root in Scotland. The day school system 
was what they were accustomed to there, 
and the result of that peculiarity was 
that what they required in regard to 
seco.dary schools was a very extended 
system of secondary schools. It was not 
enough that they should have secondary 
schools in a few of their largest towns, 
but they must have them in every con- 
siderable centre of population, in order 
that the children might come in from 
the surrounding districts and attend 
them as day scholars, returning to their 
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homes in the evening. That being so, 
he thought the only question was, could 
they get a sufficient supply of secondary 
schools without asking the aid of the 
State in the matter ? few years ago 
many people in Scotland were inclined 
to say—‘‘ You should not go to the 
State for this. These schools ought to 
be supplied out of your educational 
endowments.” He (Mr. Preston Bruce) 
wished to say, under correction from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Glasgow University (Mr. J. A. Camp- 
bell) whom he saw opposite, one of the 
Education Endowments Commissioners, 
that he believed he was correct in say- 
ing that that Commission had now had 
through its hands practically all the 
educational endowments of Scotland. 
They therefore knew how far the want 
of secondary schools could be supplied 
out of educational endowments, and the 
result which they had from the Chairman 
of the Commission was that these endow- 
ments were not sufficient to supply what 
was wanted in the matter of secondary 
education. He would ask leave to quote 
just one sentence from the speech of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, delivered at 
Glasgow in September last. The noble 
Lord said— 

‘*T am most anxious that the public should 
not suppose that when the Commission has done 
all its work that all that it is necessary to do 
for higher education in Scotland will have been 
done. I look forward to the time—and I hope 
it is not far distant— when higher education will 
come more within the sphere of Parliamentary 
action, and more within the sphere of assist- 
ance from the rates, than it is at the present 
time.” 


And be went on to say afterwards— 


‘Parliament has acknowledged its duty to 
the elementary schools and to the Universities, 
and both are aided from the public funds. Why 
is secondary education alone to be left out in 
the cold to be starved and neglected ?” 


Now, Lord Balfour of Burleigh held 
Office under the present Government. 
He was a great supporter of the Con- 
servative cause in Scotland, and he (Mr. 
Preston Bruce) called on the Govern- 
ment not to be behind this supporter of 
theirs in the matter of their educational 
policy. If the Government adopted the 
views of Lord Balfour of Burleigh on 
this point, they would be very nearly 
adopting the views of the hon. Gentleman 
who had moved the Motion. Now, he 
must just quote one other authority on 
this subject, and he would do so from 
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the last Report of the Scotch Education 
Department. They had during the last 
two years begun a system of inspecting 
the higher schools, which system had 
been referred to to-night already, and 
they said— 

‘*In view of the fears which have been ex- 
pressed as to the decadence of secondary educa- 
tion in Scotland, we have naturally looked 
with great interest to the reports which have 
as yet reached us. We regret to find that these 
do, to a considerable extent, confirm the fears 
to which we allude.” 


And in the special Report of Professor 
Chrystal, who was employed by the 
Department, and who inspected 12 of 
these schools, there occurs this remark— 
‘*The time has arrived for plain speaking 
regarding our system of secondary education. 
Year by year since the re-organization of the 
English schools under the Charity Commis- 
sion, my experience as an Examiner in Scot- 
land has forced more and more on me the un- 
welcome conclusion that, with a few exceptions 
here and there, we have been falling behind in 
higher education properly so-called.” 
Well, now, he (Mr. Preston Bruce) 
thought he had sufficiently shown 
that this want, already referred tu in 
the Motion before the House, existed 
in Scotland. He would not venture 
to detain the House by any special re- 
marks on the question of technical edu- 
cation, or evening schools, or special 
points ofthat kind. What he wished to 
show was this—that this want equally 
existed in Scotland, and he agreed with 
the hon. Gentlemen the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion that organization 
was the main thing required. They 
wanted assistance in the shape of funds, 
but organization was even more im- 
portant than money in this matter. He 
did not think it eould be said that there 
was as yet any formed public opinion in 
Scotland as to exactly in what shape 
and in what degree the State should in- 
terfere in this matter; but, on the other 
hand, his experience was that there was 
in that country a great enthusiasm for the 
cause of education looked at broadly. 
He believed that any Government that 
appealed boldly to that feeling and 
brought in a broad and comprehensive 
measure for the advancement of secon- 
dary education, would find a very hearty 
response among the people of Scotland, 
and a very warm support of such a mea- 
sure. There was just one other poixt to 
which he would allude before he sat 
down. The Motion before the House 
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antieses — subject of Poy of 
ucation, and a great part of the speech 
of the Seconder of that Motion was de- 
voted to that matter. Now, it would be 
in the recollection of those who took any 
interest in Scotch affairs that two or 
three years ago Scotch education was 
handed over to the Scotch Office, being 
transferred from the English Depart- 
ment, and connected with the Scotch 
Department, and that it was now prac- 
tically, although not in theory, under 
the Secretary for Scotland. He did 
not wish it to be supposed that he, in 
supporting this Motion, as he very 
heartily did, wished to intimate an opi- 
nion in favour of going back upon that 
arrangement. He did not think it would 
be at all wise, having regard to the ten- 
dency of public opinion in this matter, to 
attempt to go back on that and replace 
Scotch education under the same Office 
as English education ; nor did he believe 
that that would be desirable in itself. 
Much as he thought education required 
assistance and organization by aid of a 
central authority, on the other hand he 
was of opinion that nothing was less to 
be desired in education than excessive 
centralization. Surely it was much 
better that Scotland and Wales and 
other parts of the Kingdom should be 
allowed to develop their education on 
their own lines, rather than that any 
attempt should be made to drive them 
into one mould. The higher the eduea- 
tion with which they were dealing, the 
more objectionable it seemed to him to 
attempt anything like similarity or uni- 
formity in it. Subject to this one re- 
mark with regard to a Minister of Edu- 
cation, he gave his most cordial support 
to the Motion. He earnestly hoped 
that it would not be long, as Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh had said in the speech 
he had quoted, before there was some 
movement and some action taken in 
this direction, and there was an effective 
organization of our secondary education 
introduced throughout Scotland and 
England alike. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Witttam Harr Dyke) 
(Kent, Dartford): Sir, I think, at all 
events Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
pretend to have any ground for com- 
plaint at a question of this importance 
having been raised in this House with 
reference to educational matters, and still 
less can they have any cause for com- 
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plaint in regard to the manner and 
matter of the speeches addressed to us 
from the other side of the House. Al- 
though I am afraid I cannot agree with 
all that may be urged as to this Resolu- 
tion, at the same time I can join most 
heartily in the suggestions that have 
come from the other side in reference to 
these matters of education being no 
longer matters of Party controversy in 
this House. I think I may urge 
with some justice that this Resolution, 
from the very form of it, is one that it is 
very difficult to deal with. I do not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Rotherham Division of 
York (Mr. A. Dyke Acland), who so ably 
brought it before your notice to-night, is 
the actual author of it; but I think I 
may venture to say that whoever has 
drafted this Resolution has reduced to 
something like a fine art the system of 
mystical and hazy draftsmanship. I 
will refer to the terms of the Resolu- 
tion. In the first place it urges— 

“That, in the interests of technical, com- 
mercial, and agricultural instruction, as well 
as of general education, it is indispensable that 
the attention of the Government should be no 
longer limited to primary education and science 
and art teaching.” 


Well, I do not think, with reference toa 
matter of this importance, that there 
could be a much more vague and hazy 
term than this word “attention.” If 
the Resolution had urged upon the 
House some proposition of this kind, 
that the time had arrived for imme- 
diately dealing with the question of 
secondary education, that would have 
been a matter upon which the House 
would have had to pronounce a clear 
decision, and with regard to which the 
Government would have had to give 
some definite announcement of policy. 
And if, as I have said, this Resolution 
be somewhat vague in its character, I 
think I may also venture to urge that 
the speeches of the Proposer and Seconder 
of it, if not entirely vague, yet are 
wanting, at all events, in this respect— 
that though they indicate that changes are 
necessary, and though they indicate, and 
rightly indicate, that as regards our 
system of secondary education in this 
country it is not altogether in a satisfac- 
tory state, yet, what I do complain of is 
that they do not come to close quarters 
and indicate any clear policy that might 
be pursued, The right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley) has stated that in 
regard to this question of secondary 
education it is in a complete state of 
chaos at this moment. When the right 
hon. Gentleman makes that statement, 
and supports it by the evidence which 
he has adduced from very authentic 
sources, I cannot help asking myself— 
it is natural that I should ask myself, 
and it is also natural that many of my 
hon. Friends sitting behind me should 
also ask themselves—if this state of chaos 
really existed to-day, what happened 
during the five years from 1880 to 1885, 
when right hon. Gentlemen sitting 
beside the right hon. Member for New- 
castle were in Office? It seems to me 
that if anything like a state of confu- 
sion existed in 1880 it was the duty of 
those the right hon. Gentleman was then 
acting with to have taken up the matter 
and dealt with it. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I was not in 
the House in 1880. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: Now, 
I should like, if the House will bear 
with me, to deal with one or two points 
connected with this Motion. In the first 
place, I should like to deal with that 
portion of the Motion with reference to 
the question of technical, commercial, 
and agricultural instruction. So far as 
that part of the Motion has regard to the 
attention of the Government being called 
to these subjects, I think it is fair that I 
should, at all events, point out that very 
shortly after Her Majesty’s Government 
entered Office they broke through what I 
may call the old official régime observed in 
these matters, and did give their attention 
to this branch of education. I remember 
that I was rash enough—having held 
the Office I now hold only a few months 
—to endeavour to frame a Bill dealing 
with technical, commercial, and agricul- 
tural instruction. I think it is fair that 
Her Majesty’s Government should claim 
some credit in that regard, because, 
although they were unable to carry a 
Billinreferenceto England, yetthey were 
successful in carrying a measure through 
in regard to Scotland last Session ; and as 
the House is aware they are pledged in 
the Speech from the Throne to deal 
practically with this question this Ses- 
sion. Therefore, as regards the “ atten- 
tion” of Her Majesty’s Government 
being extended to these particular sub- 
jects, I think we can claim some credit 
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in that regard. As to another matter 
that arises in connection with this part 
of the Resolution—namely, the subject of 
University Colleges—the highest class of 
secondary instruction—that, again, has 
been particularly alluded to in the course 
of this debate, and there again, whether 
rightly or wrongly, or whether within 
our province or not, the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
during the present Session. I have re- 
ceived a deputation, and so has the Lord 
President of the Council ( Viscount Cran- 
brook) on behalf of the University Col- 
leges, and we are now daily engaged in 

etting information with regard to their 
financial position and the whole sys- 
tem of the training pursued at them. 
Although, of course, it would be wrong 
for me to pledge Her Majesty Government 
for one moment in regard to this ques- 
tion, I think it is only fair and right, on 
this occasion at all events, to say that we 
are gathering this information with the 
view of discussing the question whether 
we should not grant State aid in some 
way or other. I should now like to pro- 
coed to what, after all, is the moreimpor- 
tant part of this Resolution. Of course, 
I need hardly urge that it is that part 
of the Resolution which refers generally 
to the position of secondary education in 
this country. I notice that the Mover 
of this Resolution seemed rather to slur 
over, or to slight, the work which has 
been done up to this date by the Charity 
Commissioners in respect to the Endowed 
Schools; but I was glad to observe that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley) did not take the same view on 
that point. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to consider that the operation of 
the Charity Commissioners, at all events 
in respect to Endowed Schools, had some 
very important bearing upon the ques- 
tion of secondary education. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND: I did 
not intend any slur whatever upon the 
work of the Charity Commissioners. I 
approve most highly of the work the 
Charity Commissioners have done in the 
last few years. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
was referring more particularly to that 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
in which he referred to endowments ; 
and I think he stated he had known 
cases where endowments had done more 
harm than good. I am bound to say 
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that, although there may be cases pos- 
sibly where the existence of endowments 
has done harm, still there are hundreds 
of cases where the existence of a very 
small endowment has led to much 
voluntary effort, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of a most excellent schvol. I 
should like to point out that, up to the 
end of 1887, 826 schemes have received 
the Royal Assent. Many of those schemes 
provide for exhibitions tenable at places 
of technical and scientific instruction, 
159 provide for technical and scientific 
instruction connected with local in- 
dustries, while others provide for in- 
struction in land surveying, and other 
useful occupations. Certainly, I think, 
there is no section in the House who will 
assert that the work the Charity Com- 
mission has done since the Act of 1869 
was passed has been in any sense thrown 
away. I will refer a little later on to 
the remarks which have been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman in reference to 
inspection and other matters. Well, Sir, 
I, for one, think that there is some 
danger of the future operation of this 
Commission being pfs by the course 
taken by certain Gentlemen in this 
House. I see opposite to me the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Lyon Playfair) who 
was the Chairman of a Committee on 
Endowed Schools, which reported in 
1887. My right hon. Friend will, I am 
sure, give me his attention when I 
allude to a point which he f2els deeply 
upon, and which is, I believe, a matter 
o 


serious importance in regard to the. 


good results in the future of schemes 
which may be framed by this Commission. 
I refer more particularly to what is 
called the ladder system. Now-a-days, 
it is very easy to get up the cry in 
democratic constituencies of the robbery 
of the poor; and although, of course, 
we are all most anxious that so far as 
the poorer classes are concerned, they 
should have ample and full justice done 
them, and that all these schemes should 
be most jealously watched and safe- 
guarded, there is some danger still that 
this cry of the robbery of the poor may 
have this result, that all schemes dealing 
with the ladder system may possibly be 
opposed in this House, and that it will 
be difficult in the future to carry out the 
policy of the Commission to the end. It 
is only fair that this should be men- 
tioned. I have heard hon. Members say 
that they do not believe in the ladder 
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system, and they do not think it right, 
or just, or fair, that in any possible case 
wherea child has received free elementary 
instruction, that free instruction should 
be taken away for the sake of giving 
a chance to that child to rise through 
the different grades possibly up to the 
University. They do not think that 
is any adequate compensation at all. 
This subject was gone into most care- 
fully by a Committee of this House 
upstairs; most valuable and impor- 
tant evidence was given in regard to 
it, and not only was that evidence most 
conclusive that this ladder system of the 
Commissioners was included within the 
four corners of the Act, but that it 
ought to be persevered with to the end. 
I need hardly weary the House by 
quoting from the Report ; but hon. Mem- 
bers who take the trouble to refer to that 
Report will see that that policy is most 
emphatically endorsed by the Com- 
mittee. I merely mention this subject 
now because I know it is so easy in 
popular democratic constituencies to get 
up a cry that such and such a scheme is 
simply robbery of the poor, and for 
Motions to be brought forward in the 
House seriously interfering with the 
success of schemes. Now, I should like 
to deal more specifically with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. John Morley). I noticed that so 
long as the right hon. Gentleman was, 
so to speak, firing at long range, he 
said much with which one must agree ; 
but when he came to close quarters, I 
think we have some reason to complain 
that he was not more specific in his 
language. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman one or two ques- 
tions upon the subject of secondary edu- 
cation. I observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not exactly advocate an 
inspection of schools, but only pro- 
phesised that the time might come 
when an inspection of private adventure 
schools would take place in this country. 
I should like to know, supposing the 
labours of the Charity Commission are 
concluded, and that gap as to secondary 
education which the right hon. Gentle- 
man regrets still remains, how he would 
prepose to fill up that gap; because it 
seemed to me that in his speech he 
indicated no policy with respect to this 
point. He asks the Government to ac- 
cept this vague Resolution, a Resolution 
which is so worded that it may mean a 
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great deal, or it may mean but very 
little; and it is the language of the 
Resolution, coupled with the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which makes 
it difficult indeed for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to accept it as it stands. But, 
Sir, we had no indication from the right 
hon. Gentleman how he would fill u 

the gap of which he complains; he did 
not indicate to us whether he would 
like to see this done upon the lines of 
the Education Act of 1870—whether he 
would like to eee the existing education 
supplemented by State aid locally 
applied, or State aid in the shape of 
Imperial grants. I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman has sufficientl 

considered the grave difficulties whic 

must confront any Government in deal- 
ing with secondary education. I am not 
here to-day to say it can never be dealt 
with, and I am not here to-day to say 
that the system which now exists is 
altogether satisfactory. But, when the 
right hon. Gentleman quotes Germany 
and other countries, and tells us with 
such facility of diction that that which 
exists now should be immediately im- 
proved, I do not think he dealt quite 
fairly with the question. Take the case 
of private adventure schools. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to tell us 
that he is prepared to-morrow to 
inaugurate a system of examination, 
and generally to interfere with the 
private adventureschools in thiscountry ? 
I confess that, in my opinion, that 
would be a very hazardous step for us 
to take. At present we have no power 
of interference of that nature even with 
regard to primary schools. So far as I 
understand the Act of 1870, or the posi- 
tion of the Education Department, we 
have no right to interfere with any 
primary school in the country where 
teaching is going on; and I ‘think it 
would be a very strong measure to take, 
with all your centralized force at 
Whitehall, if you were to inaugurate 
this new policy of interference with 
private adventure schools either as re- 
gards examination or registration. Now, 
the Government do not wish to enter 
any strong non possumus in regard to 
the matter urged upon them. With 
respect, for instance, to the schemes 
which are now in existence under the 
Charity Commission, I hold a strong 
opinion that the inspection and the exa- 
mination of the schools is not that which 
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it ought to be, and that some further 
system of inspection ought to be adopted. 
It is true that a system of inspection 
now exists, but it is of a very partial 
character. I think I stated the other 
day, in answer to a Question, that it is 
well known that the staff of the Charity 
Commission is pretty well occupied at 
resent in the formation of schemes. 
An hon. Memser: The inspection is 
not educational.}] I am coming to that 
directly. I was saying that the staff of 
the Commission is now pretty well occu- 
pied in the formation of schemes, and that 
if they are to inspect the operation of 
schemes, it would be necessary for them 
to very largely increase their staff. There 
are two branches of this subject. The 
inspection of schemes is undoubtedly dis- 
tinct from the examination of the quality 
of the teaching given in the schools. The 
question of examination is a matter 
which requires very serious considera- 
tion, and 1 can only say, on behalf of the 
Government, that in principle I approve 
that examination. I will say, however, 
that I will give the matter further con- 
sideration with the view, if possible, of 
establishing something of the kind; but 
with regard to the former branch of the 
subject, I would not like to make the 
same pledge. I think, however, that 
the House has every claim upon the Go- 
vernment, both as regards the inspec- 
tion of schemes and the examination of 
the actual work, good or ill from an 
educational point of view, which is being 
carried out. 1 am quite willing, in that 
spirit at all events, to accept the re- 
marks which have been made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Then it may be 
said it is all very well to go so far, but 
why not go a little farther and deal 
with the private adventure and other 
schools? But that is a matter which 
requires the very gravest and widest 
consideration. I, personally, am not 
prepared to adopt any such system as 
active interference with these schools ; 
I believe you will promote the strongest 
hostility if you pod anc to carry out 
such a system. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh! } 
That is, however, my opinion; but 
am open, of course, to conviction. With 
regard to the very schemes which are 
from day to day being framed, there 
is an intense local jealousy in the 
dealing with endowments. That is the 


great practical difficulty you have to deal | 


with in this matter. Take the scheme 
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concerning which Motions were put down 
week after week not long ago—namely, 
the Hitchin scheme. That scheme is a 
sample of the difficulties which meet 
any Government which attempts to deal 
with secondary education in the sense of 
utilizing, to the utmost extent, all local 
funds and capabilities, for, after all, 
that is the practical way of approaching 
the subject. We are not going to throw 
over the labours of the Commission, and 
still less are we going to snub or check 
voluntary effort with regard to secon- 
dary education. We must bring all our 
forces to bear upon the work. Now, 
what was this Hitchin scheme which I 
have mentioned? If ever there was a 
scheme framed by the Charity Commis- 
sion which was to be supported on 
grounds of equity and common sense, 
and which could be said to be strictly 
within the four corners of the Endowed 
Schools Act, it was this Hitchin scheme. 
What did it propose to do? Among 
other things, it dealt with a small charity 
in a small village outside Hitchin. This 
village had 187 inhabitants in all, it had 
a good elementary school, and was well 
endowed both as regards charities, and, 
I think, there was also a payment to the 
vicar. The village was certainly more 
handsomely dealt with than any other 
village in the Kingdom. The scheme 
proposed to deal with the surplus fund, 
the fund which could not be utilised 
in the village, the endowment was so 
rich. When it was proposed that in 
aid of a large scheme for an excellent 
grammar school in the town of Hitchin 
close by, where the inhabitants had 
subscribed £3,000, £100 per annum 
should be appropriated as a scholar- 
ship fund for competition among the 
elementary school children, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the scheme was opposed 
in the House of Lords, and no less 
than three hostile Amendments have 
been at different times placed on the 
Notice Paper of the House of Commons. 
I merely point this out as an instance, 
and I think it is a very fair and just 
instance, to show the huge difficulty 
any Government will have if it attempts 
to deal, in a practical way, with the 
great question of education. I do not 
Po to detain the House much 
onger ; but I must say a few words in 
regard to a matter which has been dealt 
with at length very eloquently by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), and that is the question of the 
appointment of a Minister of Education. 
The right hon. Gentleman has suggested 
the appointment of a Minister of Edu- 
eation, who would supervize the whole 
of our educational machinery ; but I did 
not gather from his remarks what the 
precise functions of this Minister were 
to be as regards our primary instruction, 
secondary instruction, and University 
instruction. It does strike one that this 
is a retrograde step in the present day. 
The whole of our present legislation is 
tending surely rather in a decentralizing 
than in a centralizing direction. All 
the Bills in regard to technical, commer- 
cial, and other instruction which we have 
been discussing have been essentially 
permissive in their character, and their 
object has been to allow localities to deal 
wita this question with as much freedom 
and as little State interference as pos- 
sible. The evidence which was given 
before the Committee of 1884, in regard 
to the appointment of a Minister of 
Education, was not at all conclusive. It 
is perfectly true that, in the Report, a 
strong recommendation was made in the 
direction of the appointment of a Mi- 
nister of Education; but I can quote a 
witness whom hon. Members opposite 
will be prepared to listen to, I am sure, 
with great respect. Lord Granville, 
speaking, after eight years’ experience 
as Lord President of the Council, once 
said he thought the present arrangement 
was a very good one, and that he did not 
know of any other arrangement which 
would give more weight to the Depart- 
ment in the Cabinet or in the Houses of 
Parliament. It seems to me that the 
time has practieally gone by for any 
such step as that now proposed. I 
should like to ask the House whether, 
if this Minister is appointed, his func- 
tions are to extend over Ireland and 
Scotland ? The strongest evidence was 
given before the Committee of 1884, by 
the late Mr. Forster, against any inter- 
ference by such a Minister with Irish 
education ; and, as regards Scotland, we 
have already had to-night an earnest 

rotest from the hon. Member for West 

ifeshire (Mr. Preston Bruce) against 
any interference by such a Minister with 
Scotch education. Is it proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman(Mr. John Morley) 
that this Minister of Education should 
be appointed for England? If that be 
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the proposal, surely it is perfectly na- 
tural that a claim and demand must at 
once be made for such a Minister for 
Ireland and for Scotland. It certainly 
does not appear to me that the proposal 
is one which can be entertained in the 
present day ; indeed, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would rather fall back upon 
the opinion of Lord Granville. I be- 
lieve honestly that, on the whole, the 
present system is the best system that 
can be adopted to meet the educational 
wants of the country. In the Committee 
of 1884 Mr. Forster was again and again 
asked whether, when hecarried the Act 
of 1870, he could have carried a better 
Act if he had been Minister of Educa- 
tion only, or whether the present system 
was not the best? The highest evidence 
was given that when the Bill of 1870 
was carried the constant communication 
with the Lord President of the Council, 
and the system then adopted, and con- 
tinued now, was the best, on the whole, 
that could be adopted in regard to the 
interests of education. I am afraid that 
I have not altogether satisfied hon. 
Members in regard to the Motion. My 
chief complaint against the Motion is on 
account of its indefinite character; it 
might bind the Government very little, 
or it might bind them a great deal. It 
is vague in its terms, and, while it con- 
tains much with which I personally 
sympathize, yet, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, I feel bound to say that we 
cannot give our assent to the Motion. 
Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not suppose that the mover 
and seconder of the Motion complained 
in any way of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in their speeches, or that there 
was any intention to make such a com- 
plaint in the Resolution placed before 
the House—{ Sir Witt1am Harr Dyke: 
Oh, no! }~because the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked his right hon. Friend why 
something was not done by the last Go- 
vernment, or why they did not make 
more progress with the subject. Now, 
as he (Mr. Mundella) was the respon- 
sible Minister for educational matters 
from the year 1880 to 1885, he might 
frankly say that he held the views then 
that he held now, and he so urged his 
views on the then Government that 
every year some considerable progress 
was made. Advances were made that 
the right hon. Gentleman had failed to 
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recognise in his speech. He had no 
desire to make comparisons between 
what had been done by this Government 
or that—it was a question of too much 
national importance, and should be dealt 
with apart from any Party recrimina- 
tions. Still, he might say that he suc- 
ceeded in securing from his Colleagues 
as much, or more, than any Minister of 
the Educational Department. A great 
Bill was passed dealing with the en- 
dowed schools for Scotland, anda ystem 
for dealing with, not only the public and 
endowed schools of Scotland, but private 
schools was arranged before he left 
Office. He held an inquiry into the 
sition of Intermediate Education in 
ales, and introduced a Bill which, if 
the Government had not been turned 
out of Office, they would have carried, 
and for which a promise of £14,000 was 
made by the Treasury, and he trusted 
that Treasury promise still stood good to 
this day, and would stand good until a 
scheme of Intermediate Education for 
Wales came into operation. Much more 
was done, of which he did not wish to 
talk, but would keep to what the House 
had before it at the moment. The right 
hcn. Gentleman made a strange and new 
rotest against the appointment of a 
inister of Education. He said the day 
had gone by for the appointment of 
such an official ; he said he did not at all 
see why such a Minister should be ap- 
pointed for England or Scotland, or 
what he would find to do. Setting 
Scotland apart, there was a population 
of 27,000,000 in England and Wales, 
and the lamentable defects that existed 
in the educational system for this popu- 
lation would supply ample occupation 
for such a Minister. Was not the right 
hon. Gentleman Vice President of the 
Council for England and Wales? Was 
there not a Secretary and Vice President 
for Scotland ; and was not the Lord Pre- 
sident the Minister over both and final 
resort in both cases? What would be 
the difference in the position of a Minis- 
ter of Education, except that, instead of 
being President of the Council, President 
of the Department of Agriculture, with 
work increasing year by year, President 
of the Endowments Commission, besides 
all the duties in connection with the 
Court of Council, you would have a real 
Minister of Education to take his place 
in the Cabinet and see that Education 
was dealt with in a proper manner. The 
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right hon. Gentleman quoted the late 
Mr. Forster; but he seemed to have 
forgotten that Mr. Forster gave evidence 
before a Committee in favour of a Mi- 
nister of Education, and in 1874 he 
seconded the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Leeds for the appointment 
of a Minister of Education, and to his 
dying day Mr. Forster was a strong ad- 
vocate for a Minister of Education, as 
he (Mr. Mundella) had good reason to 
know. It was a little surprising that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) should make the statement 
he did make, for did he not, on April 21, 
1887, agree with the unanimous Report 
of the Commission of which he was a 
Member, part of which ran in these 
terms— 

“The responsibilities of the Commission 
(that is the Charity Commission) should be 
clearly defined and made complete. This might 
be readily accomplished by carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the Commission of 
1884, that a responsible Minister of Education 
should be appointed, and should be charged with 
the general supervision of endowed schools.” 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was the first Vice President of the 
Council who was not in favour of a Mi- 
nister of Education. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) who sat near him 
had always been strongly in favour of it, 
and advocated it very effectively in his 
evidence before the Commission. The 
question what such a Minister would 
find to do might be dismissed, for it 
was only necessary to look around at the 
condition of education in England and 
Wales and find that there was work 
enough. He agreed with the excellent 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce), and always 
welcomed an educational speech from 
him; they were always of value, and 
went straight to the point, and the hon. 
Member had put good work on the 
Statute Book in respect to Scotland. 
He agreed with the hon. Member that 
there ought to be no attempt on the part 
of any Minister of Education to pro- 
duce uniformity in the educational sys- 
tem throughout the country. Scotland 
should have its own system under 
the control of its own Minister, and he 
would go further, and say that Wales 
should have its own system adapted to 
its requirements. There was no reason 
why Wales should not be put in an 
equaily good position, and the Bill he 
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introduced provided for the appointment 
of a Couneil, for the supervision of En- 
dowed schools, placing them under Local 
Authority. He rejoiced that the Local 
Government Bill would afford facilities 
for dealing with this question through 
and by means of local authorities. The 
local Councils should be brought more 
in touch with the education question, 
and should take a really active part in 
the intermediate education of the counties. 
He would like to see them exercising 
much more control over endowments, 
not that this control should be entirely 
centralized. His right hon. Friend 
(Mr. John Morley) spoke strongly 
against the French system as a bad 
drill and barrack system, and he 
spoke strongly in favour of the develop- 
ment of national life in our country dis- 
tricts. In that there would be general 
agreement. He was very glad indeed to 
find that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council agreed 
that there ought to be some inspection 
of Endowed schools. For years the 
Charity Commissioners had made re- 
ports again and again in that direction. 
The Commissioners framed sehemes; 
those schemes passed from their hands, 
and practically they did not know what 
became of the schemes afterwards. 
They were now sending some Sub- 
Commissioners to ascertain if certain 
schemes were being carried out, but he 
had before him the Report of the Com- 
missioners for 1882, which had im- 
pressed itself strongly on his mind. 
The Commissioners spoke of having 
dealt with schemes amounting in the 
aggregate to £471,000 a-year, and that 
22 years ago it was estimated that the 
amount they had to deal with was 
£660,000. Then they went on to say— 

‘‘ Judging from occasional opportunities of 
observation afforded to us in the course of ordi- 
nary business under the Charitable Trusts Act, 
we are led to believe that in many instances 
they are disregarded (that is the schemes). We 
know of no means for securing their due 
execution except by the creation of some system 
of periodical inspection of Endowed schools as 
we have already advocated in previous reports.’’ 
They went on again to advocate the in- 
spection of Endowed schools, for they 
had too much reason to fear that schemes 
were not being carried out. What had 
happened in regard to that ? He framed 
a Bill to carry out a system of inspection, 
but afterwards attention was called 
to the subject in the House of Lords, 
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and on that occasion the noble uess 
the present Prime Minister (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) denounced —with all 
that force of sarcasm and invective of 
which he was such a master, the auda- 
city of—the men who dared to propose 
to interfere with the working of En- 
dowed schools. After hearing that 
speech of the Marquess of Salisbury, he 
met the then Chief Charity Commis- 
sioner, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, who also 
had heard the speech, and remembered 
his expression of regret at it. After 
that he (Mr. Mundella) knew it would 
be impossible to carry through the 
House of Lords any measure for the 
inspection of Endowed schools, and was 
obliged to drop it. He was glad, how- 
ever, to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President speak in favour of 
such an inspection. On those schools 
mainly rested middle class education in 
the country. Enormous progress had 
been made under the Endowed Schools 
Act since 1885, and that in the face of 
great difficulties and the fiercest oppo- 
sition. The right hon. Gentieman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) would forgive him if he referred 
to one scheme which at the outset of the 
Act nearly wrecked the Commission and 
the Government too; he referred to the 
Emanuel School at Westminster. The 
right hon. Gentleman was one of the 
strongest opponents of that scheme, but 
he could now appeal to him and ask 
could there have been a more beneficent 
change? Every Governor of that school 
had told him that the opposition to the 
scheme was one of the greatest mistakes, 
and to-day the school was doing noble 
work in the City the right hon. Gentle- 
man so worthily represented. LElse- 
where the same thing had happened. 
There was the Hitchin scheme, which 





with Chri , for 
nvil, and~ was now tossed ; 
nd pulled to pieces again and again 
and again. And whence came the oppo- 
sition to it? From vested interests, 
local prejudice, and stupid obscurantism. 
There was money enough to educate 
three or four times as many students as 
now attended the schools and to do the 
work better, but the scheme was delayed 
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because there was a want of force be- 
hind the Charity Commission to carry it 
through. Associated as he had been 
with those Commissioners, he could tes- 
tify to the admirable work they had 
done. Often he had heard them criticized 
and abused, and often he had defended 
them, and, take them for all in all, no 

ublic body in the country had done 

etter service to the cause of education 
than the Charity Commissioners. But 
let not the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President suppose that when a 
system of inspection of Endowed schools 
was established, then all would be done 
that could be done. Inspection would 
have the very best effect on schools at 
work, but it would not plant new schools 
where now there were none. Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Bristol were 
the only three provincial towns that had 
anything approaching a fair supply of 
secondary education; and he believed 
the hon. Members for Birmingham 
would say that that town had not 
enough, but there were great towns in 
the North, numbers of them, with 
scarcely any endowments or any means 
of secondary education. Inspection 
would not fill up these gaps. Many 
parts of London, too, were as badly off. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President complained that the speeches 
in support of the Motion were vague, 
but he (Mr. Mundella) did not think so. 
He thought his hon. Friend was specific 
inhislanguage. He quoted the German 
system, and he said where there were 
vacancies, provision must be made to fill 
them. He said money would be wanted 
as well as inspection, and no Govern- 
ment would be fulfilling its duty that did 
not make an attempt to meet the wants 
of the community with respect to second- 
ary education. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“Surely you would not venture to propose to 


inspect voluntary schools, private adventure 
schools.”’ 


But did he not know that in Scotland 
that was being done to-day ? 

Sr WILLIAM HART DYKE: 
Where it is asked for. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The demand was 
made, and the schools could not live 
without it. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not think for a moment that he 
was opposed to such inspection where it 
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was asked for. He was speaking of 
cases where it might be objected to. 
Mr. MUNDELLA was glad to find 
the right hon. Gentleman had advanced 
thus far. In Scotland there was a very 
different state of things to that in Eng- 
land and up 8 Hear, hear!”’). 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) acknow- 
ledged that with a cheer. In this 
country we wanted that legislation that 
had been promised to put the country on 
an equality with Scotland, nor would he 
be content until that was obtained. Was 
it not a fact that all over Scotland there 
were what were called public schools— 
they were not called elementary schools 
—Scotchmen would resent that—they 
were public schools for education at the 
ublic expense, with grants from the 
ational Exchequer, and whence young 
men were sent up to the Universities 
direct in hundreds every year? There 
were some 25 or 26 High Schools 
throughout Scotland—at LKdinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and elsewhere—all 
under the School Board, all maintained 
by the aid of rates, and all inspected at 
the expense of the National Exchequer. 
Was not an Endowments Act for Scot- 
land passed, and in six years the Oom- 
mission had dealt with a.l the endow- 
ments in Scotland, and splendid work 
they had done? A clause was inserted 
in that Act that every Endowed school 
should be inspected, and every such 
school was being inspected annually. 
And with what result? Tie wished 
there was time to go into that question. 
Professor Crystal, in reference to the 
first examination, put the facts clearly, 
indicating the mischiefs that came from 
long neglect of inspection, and the good 
that would come from the system. That 
was what was wanted in England. 
England had vast educational endow- 
ments — estimated 20 years ago at 
£660,000 a year—applicable to second- 
ary education, and which to-day would 
be worth £1,000,000 sterling, and this 
£1,000,000 should be turned to the very 
best possible account. There should be 
no longer such opposition as was offered 
to the Christ’s Hospital scheme, and 
other great schemes; they should all be 
brought under public control. Where- 
ever there was a gap in the supply. that 
should be filled up. Let it be obligatory 
upon the new County Councils to fill up 
such deficiencies, and complete the edu- 
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853 
cational system connecting elementary 


with secondary education. But the 
blackest spot in our whole educational 
system was Wales. It was a scandal 
and disgrace, and words could not ade- 
quately describe how bad things were 
there. Instead of 16,000 youths attend- 
ing secondary schools in Wales, Lord 
Aberdare and his Colleagues pointed out 
there were not more than 1,600 scholars 
attending secondary schools there. This 
was from no want of appreciation of the 
advantages of education on the part of 
Welsh parents. The Welsh people had 
made great efforts, and subscriptions 
among all classes, including quarrymen, 
miners, and others, varying in amount 
from 2s. 6d. to £5, had established three 
University Colleges. But they could 
not establish a system of Intermediate 
Education ; they must wait for the Go- 
vernment to do that, and they had 
waited for three years. The Govern- 
ment need not ask what plan was 
proposed; the scheme was in the 
Council Office, and when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
came into Office, it was on the Table 
of the House, and the Treasury had 
promised the money. All that was 
required was for the Government to re- 
produce that plan and send it to a Com- 
mittee Upstairs to work out the details. 
It was to be regretted that a debate of 
this kind should be relegated to the fag 
end of the last day of the week, and he 
deplored that only four hours should be 
devoted to it. He had trespassed so 
often on the House with this subject, 
and should probably often ask the indul- 
gence again, that he would now make 
way for someone else. But, before sitting 
down, he would ask hon. Members not 
to sneer at the German system. When 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington stood up and described the 
German military system, the House 
listened with breathless attention. 
Attention was always paid to the Ger- 
man military system, why not to their 
educational system? Not long since he 
(Mr. Mundella) had the pleasure of a 
conversation with that most distinguished 
man, Professor Hoffman, to whom the 
afflicted German Emperor sent a pateat 
of nobility on his birthday. Professor 
Hoffman said— 


“Whatever we Germans are in arms, in arts, 
or in commerce, we have accomplished it all 
by our .ducational system.” 
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He further said, in answer to questions, 
that he sent his four sons to a school in 
the town, and their education cost 25 
marks a-quarter, or £5 a-year each. 
With a smile and shrug of the shoulders, 
the Professor added that their education 
was a great deal better than that given 
at English public schools. The Ger- 
mans had by their system made educa- 
tion good and cheap and acceptable to 
all classes of the community. One of 
the noblest State documents of modern 
times was that letter the Emperor, on 
ascending the Throne, addressed to 
Prince Bismarck, in which he said— 

“« After all we have done, we must still do 

more for higher education. We must make 
higher education accessible to the whole popu- 
lation.”’ 
Why should the English people stand 
lower in this respect than the Germans, 
or any other nation? The quality of 
English brains was as good, if not 
better, than that of any nation in the 
world. It was only opportunity that 
was wanting, and that we should never 
have without organization. Voluntary 
effort was of no use in this case ; organi- 
zation was required, that the work 
might be taken up by local authorities 
on the best and most useful lines laid 
down by the State. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that though the hour was late he hoped 
he might be allowed to make a few 
observations on the subject to which he 
had given much attention, though he 
had not had the opportunity of speaking 
upon it in the House. A debt of grati- 
tude was due to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley), who seconded 
the Resolution, for the manner in which 
he had imparted a higher tone to the 
subject than that in which it had been 
often treated. He (Mr. F. 8. Powell) 
confessed he was somewhat weary of 
what might be described as the bread 
and butter view of the subject, looking 
at it simply from the breadwinners’ 
point of view. Such had been the view 
in the United States; but the United 
States had not ceased fighting with the 
wilderness, and were not in the position 
to give their people that higher culture 
and more elevated tone to whieh our own 
people ought to rise. He desired to call 
the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) to the want of 
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information which existed in regard to 
middle-class education. There was a 
Report of the Schools’ Enquiry Commis- 
sion nearly 20 years ago, but since that 
time the public had had no information 
of a reliable character on the subject. 
He had endeavoured, in connection 
with clerical movements, and also in 
reference to efforts of a more strictly 
secular character, to obtain information, 
but all those endeavours had failed, 
because those schools which most re- 
quired examination entirely declined to 
submit toinspection. Where inspection 
was most wanted it was not conceded, 
He hoped the Government would cause 
some further inquiries to be made, be- 
cause, until the House had the facts 
before it, it could not deal with the cir- 
cumstances or apply the remedy which 
ought to be applied. In the course of 
the debate he had been struck with 
the fact that hon. Members had re- 
ferred somewhat too much to past events. 
Progress had been made in the course 
of the last 10 years, and he did not 
think that sufficient attention was given 
to the advance which had taken place. 
Some reference had been made tothe want 
of inspection by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners ; but he did not think it 
had been sufficiently borne in mind 
that all the schemes of the Endowed 
School Commissioners now imposed 
upon the Government bodies the duty 
of holding an examination every year, 
and of sending to the Commissioners 
a Report of the result of that examina- 
tion. Such being the case, it was in 
the power of Parliament to require 
from every school an annual statement 
respecting the results of the examina- 
tions. He had been glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Seconder of 
the Resolution, and also the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Mover, speak of the essential 
importance, with a view to technical 
education, of elementary education. 
There seemed to be an opinion in some 
quarters that technical education could 
be given to a young person who was 
ignorant of the rudiments of learning. 
The only possible method of giving 
technical education which was to be of 
any real use, was to lay the superstruc- 
ture of technical education upon the 
sound foundation of elementary know- 
ledge. He had intended to address the 
House upon some other points; but he 
feared that the hour was very late, and 
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would therefore refrain from making 
any further observations, and on that 
occasion would not do more than thank 
the House for the patience with which 
they had listened to the remarks which 
he had made. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he had been sorry not to 
hear anything more encouraging from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Sir William Hart 
Dyke), but hoped he had rightly under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
grant certain assistance to the University 
Colleges. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of Universities, but he (Sir John 
Lubbock) supposed that was merely a 
lapsus lingua, and that he meant Uni- 
versity Colleges. 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKE: Yes. 
Colleges. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
since 1880 a great deal had happened, 
and the Committee which sat in 1883 
went into the whole question at con- 
siderable length, and gave many reasons 
why it would be extremely desirable to 
appoint a Minister of Education. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
Presideut of the Council said the Com- 
mittee of 1883 merely gave an indica- 
tion of a wish for the appointment of a 
Minister for Education, he must have 
forgotten the words of the Report, for 
the recommendation was as plain and 
distinct as anything could be. It was 
clear the Committee were strongly in 
favour of the appointment of such a 
Minister, and the Report even went the 
length of pointing out what his duties 
should be. The Committee said that a 
Minister of Education should be autho- 
rized, with respect to public schools, to 
call for Reports and information from 
time to time, and that with regard to 
Endowed Schools, it was desirable not 
only to have good schemes, but to see 
that those schemes were kept in good 
working order. This did not necessarily 
mean that the Minister for Education 
was to interfere with the working of the 
schools. The Committee also thought 
that with regard to the Universities 
which received grants, information 
might be given annually to Parliament, 
and that the miscellaneous grants for 
science and art should be under the 
control of some responsible Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for the Brightside Division of Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella) had remarked that the 
great progvess of Germany in commerce 
was very much owing to the education 
which the people received. He (Sir John 
Lubbock) might point out that recently 
the Chambers of Commerce considered 
the question of appointment of a Minis- 
ter for Education, and passed a unani- 
mous Resolution in support of the pro- 
posal. He hoped the Government would 
give the question their attention from 
a commercial point of view, as well as 
from the other standpoints which had 
been put before the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he did not desire to 
occupy the attention of the House long. 
In the first place, he wished to return 
thanks to the hon. Member the Mover, 
and to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Seconder, of the Motion, for the very 
kindly manner in which they had dealt 
with the subject. They had both entirely 
divested it of anything approaching a 
Party character, while at the same time 
insisting upon the primary importance 
of education to all Parties in the coun- 
try. The Government most cordially 
approved of, and concurred in, the 
spirit of the speeches of the Mover and 
Seconder of the Motion, in every sense 
of the word. It must, however, be 
remembered that the Resolution was of 
a somewhat abstract character, and the 
Government, therefore, desired to re- 
serve a certain amount of liberty in 
interpreting it. Ministers, of course, 
felt that they had a responsibility to 
the House and to the country which was 
greater than that of Gentlemen who 
introduced propositions of this kind for 
the consideration of the House. His 
right hon. Friend the Vice President of 
the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
had stated, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that they did recognize the im- 
portance of at least one of the proposi- 
tions contained in the Resolution, and 
the speeches which had been delivered 
in support of it. They recognized the 
importance and the necessity for the in- 
spection of Endowed schocls after the 
schemes of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners had been laid on the Table 
of that House and had taken effeet. 
The Government felt that the course 
which had been pursued in Scotland 
was one which might with very great 
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advantage be followed in England, and 
that steps ought to be taken for securing 
that the intentions with which those 
schemes were drawn up should be pro- 
perly observed and carried out. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne(Mr. John a 
went somewhat beyond that, and insiet 
- the necessity for the appointment 
of a Minister of Education. Well, it 
might be said that at the present mo- 
ment there were two Ministers for Edu- 
cation, the Lord President of the Council 
and his right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Council. He (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) did not contend that the 
resent system was by any means per- 
ect. He did not exclude the matter 
from the consideration of the Govern- 
ment ; but he might be allowed, perhaps, 
to be somewhat sceptical as to the im- 
portant advantages which it was sup- 
posed were always to be derived from 
the action of a Minister. He had 
noticed, both in that House and in the 
country, that if there was any body of 
gentlemen who were much in earnest in 
promoting any reform, they generally 
wanted to obtain official assistance. He 
regarded as of much greater value than 
official assistance, the effect of public 
opinion and that self-reliance for which 
Englishmen had usually been distin- 
guished, and as being much more likely 
to furnish the force which was necessary 
to impel and move forward affairs in 
regard to education, as well as with 
reference to many other matters of the 
same character. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, that it was the se of the 
Government to ascertain for them- 
selves whether the system at present 
existing was one which was, on the 
whole, the best calculated to secure 
the result which all desired to see 
attained. He was perfectly willing 
on behalf of the Government to 
undertake that the matter should be 
carefully reconsidered, with a view to 
seeing whether they could better arrange 
the supervision of education so as to 
preserve the characteristics of English 
education—namely, that independence 
which they all prided themselves upon, 
and the absence of that cast-iron system 
which prevailed in some countries, and 
which pressed all children into the same 
mould, apparently with the object of 
producing the same results. He thonght 
this country had much to be proud of 
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in the system of education now prevail- 
ing in it, and in the very valuable results 
gs With respect to what had 
allen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), he thought 
it would be a very great misfortune if 
any attempt were made to distribute en- 
dowments, as the distribution of endow- 
ments would give the greatest possible 
discouragement to those who, even in 
the present day, were willing to bestow 
their wealth in the endowment of objects 
in which they took geat interest. If 
Parliament insisted upon distributing 
endowments in a manner altogether 
foreign to the intention of the donors, 
he thought no greater discouragement 
could be given to the proper application 
of endowments. He wished to draw 
attention to the fact that there had been 
a certain amount of discrepancy between 
the speeches of some hon. Gentlemen 
who had, he believed, precisely the same 
object in view. He believed his right 
hon. Friend opposite was of opinion 
that it was not necessary to call on the 
State for any large contribution towards 
secondary education. He thought that 
also was probably the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. This did not, how- 
ever, appear to be the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield. He 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) should be very re- 
luctant to find that there was any desire 
on the part of that House or of the 
country that the Government should give 
a large contribution towards slenlnig 
education. He did not believe it was 
necessary. He believed, also, that it 
would tend directly to check that liberty 
which prevailed among private indi- 
viduals at the present time, and who 
could be relied upon to supply the ne- 
cessary support to secondary schools 
wherever such schools were wanted. 
The Government admitted the expedi- 
ency and the duty on the part of the 
State of providing for the extension of 
Endowed schools. They admitted that 
the benefits conferred by those schools 
should be extended, if the managers of 
such schools were willing to teach other 
secondary schools which were ready to 
avail themselvesof them. The Govern- 
ment were willing that the system which 
prevailed in Scotland should be extended 
to England, and they were also willing 
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to consider whether they could place the 
administration of the Education Depart- 
ment in a position which was more in 
conformity with the views of those who 
were called educational reformers than 
that which it at present occupied. He 
could not, however, enter into an engage- 
ment with the House that a so-called 
Minister of Education should replace the 
President of the Council and the Vice 
President of the Council for Education ; 
all he could say was that the Government 
were thoroughly in sympathy with all 
those who desired that the education of 
the country should be supervised and 
directed in the best possible way, but at 
the same time in such a manner as to 
leave the most complete liberty to the 
managers of schools to conduct their 
own affairs as they might think best, 
and to secure the education which was 
regarded as most suitable for their 
children, Under the circumstances, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman the Mover of 
the Motion would not think it necessary 
to press it to a Division. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, that as 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Rotherham Division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. A. Dyke Acland) had 
to a certain extent brought forward his 
Motion in connection with an Association 
for the promotion of secondary education 
with which he(The Marquessof Harting- 
ton) was connected, and as he took great 
interest in the object of that Association, 
he thought he might be allowed to say 
a few words. He believed that his 
hon. Friend might be extremely satis- 
fied with the character of the dis- 
cussion which he had originated. No 
doubt his hon. Friend had not ob- 
tained from the Government all the 
assurances and all the encouragement 
which might be desired; but it was 
tolerably evident, from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Sir William Hart- 
Dyke) that the particular aspects of the 
question which had been brought for- 
ward that evening had not recently 
engaged the very serious attention of 
the Government. This was vot at all to 
be wondered at, considering the very 
arduous duties which the Government 
had to undertake in other directions; 
but whatever the reason, it was pretty 
clear that Ministers had not recently 
been deeply considering the question of 
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secondary education in this country. 
The important discussion which had 
taken place this evening must, however, 
have the effect of turning their atten- 
tion to the subject ; and he thought the 
House might rely upon the promise 
which had just been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) that the 
views which had been brought forward 
would receive serious attention. He 
thought, also, it might be hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would endea- 
vour to take some practical action in the 
direction indicated. He (the Marquess 
of Hartington) did not profess to be, in 
the smallest degree, an authority on edu- 
cational questions. His attention had 
been solely directed to the subject in 
connection with that of technical educa- 
tion, and he had never attempted to look 
at the question from a high intellectual or 
moral standpoint. Hehad, however, been 
immensely impressed with the great im- 
portance of securing a good system of 
secondary education in connection with 
the necessity which, he believed, existed 
of keepirg ourselves abreast of foreign 
countries in industry and commerce. He 
did not believe any Member of the Go- 
vernment would undertake to say that 
our secondary education at present was 
in a satisfactory position. It was not 
the business of any Member of the Go- 
vernment to do so; and any Member of 
the Government who ventured to make 
such a declaration would be exceeding 
the limit of his duty. What had been 
contended on that—the Opposition— 
side of the House was not only that a 
more efficient administration of the Edu- 
cational Department might be secured 
by the appointment of a Minister, who 
should be more directly responsible to 
Parliament, but that it should be the 
duty of such a Minister to have regard 
to the efficiency of the system of educa- 
tion, both secondary and primary, than 
was at present the case. He did not say 
that secondary education should not be 
provided by private enterprize; but he 
did say that some responsible Minister 
of Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
be able to give to the House information 
as to the position in which such educa- 
tion stood, and to advise Parliament as 
to what ought to be done in regard to 
the matter. That was the view he and 
his Friends took on the subject; and it 
was not merely the appointment of a new 
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Minister of State and the re-organization 
of the Office that they asked for. He 
hoped the Government would consider 
the question from this point of view. 
After what had been said, he trusted 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Rotherham Division of Yorkshire 
would not think it necessary to place 
the Government in any apparent posi- 
tion of opposition to himself, when they 
themselves did not desire to take up such 
a position. He, therefore, hoped that 
the Motion would not be pressed to a 
Division. 

Me. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he thought he was expressing the 
views generally of those who sat on the 
po ae we side of the House, when he 
declared that the speeches of the two 
right hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
on behalf of the Government had been 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. The right 
hon. Gentlemen had refused point blank 
to accede to the demand for the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Education. All 
the Government had promised was that 
the Technical Education Bill of last Ses- 
sion was to be introduced again. In his 
opinion, the Bill of last Session was un- 
satisfactory, as it met very few of the 
views advocated by hon. Members of the 
Opposition. He had another complaint 
to make respecting the statements of 
the two right hon. Gentlemen. Not 
a single word had the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite spoken on the 
question of intermediate education in 
Wales. The Government had pro- 
mised to deal with the question, and 
now that they had a chance of giving 
practical application to the generous 
and benevolent views they were sup- 
posed to entertain, they simply shelved 
the subject. The House was told that 
there was no time to deal with the larger 
question we England, that it 
was impossible to interfere with private 
schools, and that the time of the Go- 
vernment was so taken up with Im- 
perial Business that they could not 
devote much attention to the question 
of intermediate education in Wales. 
But there was really not a shred of ex- 
cuse for the neglect of this subject by 
the Government, because there was a 
Bill now in the Education Department 
which met the wants of Wales on the 
subject. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the last Government gave his 
assent to the spending of a certain 
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amount of Imperial money in order to 
meet the expense of increasing inter- 
mediate education in Wales; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had, therefore, a golden 
opportunity to give practical effect to 
his sentiments respecting education. 
The demand was made by the Welsh 
Members on no Party grounds whatever. 
They simply asked the Government to 
bring the Bill forward as an experiment 
in the direction of the re-organization 
of secondary education. Wales was a 
comparatively small part of the King- 
dom, and it was distinct in its needs 
and circumstances and conditions. It 
was a part of the country which was 
sincerely anxious to deal with the ques- 
tion of education, and which had made 
many sacrifices in order to obtain edu- 
cation. There was a Bill on the subject 
ready to bring before Parliament. That 
Bill had been fully considered by the 
country, and its main principles had had 
the attention of Welsh Members on both 
sides of the Huuse. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to give the House a definite and 
specific undertaking that the Bill should 
be introduced without delay. 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House, without Question 
put, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrer — High 
Sheriffs, Lord Inchiquin added. 

Punstic Bitis~-- Second Reading — Roads and 
Bridges (Scotland) Act, 1878, Amendment * 
68 


Select Committee—Land Transfer ® (21), nomi- 
nated. 

Royal Assent—Metropolitan Board of Works 
Commission [51 Vict. c. 3]. 

IRISH PUBLIC WORKS—REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON, 
in rising to call attention to the First and 
Second Reports of the Royal Commission 


on Irish Public Works; and to ask, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
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pose to take any steps during this Session 
to carry out its recommendations, 

cially those not involving legislation ? 
said, his object in doing so was to en- 
deavour to reinforce and to further the 
policy with regard to Irish public works 
which was laid down in the recommen- 
dations contained in those Reports. The 
question of encouraging public works in 
Ireland had frequently been brought 
under the notice of Parliament, and 
various attempts had been made from 
time to time to carry into effect the 
different proposals which had been made 
on the subject. He did not propose to 
detain the House with a long historical 
review of what had been done in past 
times in reference to those works ; but he 
might say that nearly 50 years ago a 
great opportunity was lost for carrying 
out large improvements in the country 
by means of public works. In the year 
1836 a Commission was appointed by 
the Liberal or Whig Party then in power 
for considering the question of railway 
development in Ireland. Their Report 
on the main lines was very similar to the 
one now before the House; but, unfortu- 
nately, when the Report of that Com- 
mission came up and the question was 
brought before Parliament in a substan- 
tive shape, the Bill which passed through 
the House of Commons was rejected in 
this House by the Conservative Party 
of thatday. He could not refrain from 
saying that it was a happy augury that 
the initiative whi-n then came from the 
Liberal Party, now came from the Con- 
servative Party with the same object, 
showing that the subject was regarded 
as one of a non-Party character. No- 
thing further was done until certain 
Bills were brought forward in 1883 
by the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) who 
was then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whom he now begged to thank for his 
action in the matter. The great public 
interest that was taken in reference to 
this subject in Ireland was shown by the 
fact that a large number of copies of 
these Reports had been sold in that 
country, and he hoped that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would use every 
despatch in giving some tangible shape 
to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. The questions with which the 
Commission had to deal were eminently 
practical ones, while the Commissioners 
themselves were experts, and tbe con- 
clusions at which they unanimously 
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arrived were of an extremely comprehen- 
sive and practical character. The main 


conclusions at which the Commissioners 
arrived were based upon the principle 
that the time had arrived when the Go- 
vernment was bound to take the initiative, 
and not only to assist the movement by 
means of money, but also by counsel and 
advice. Thefirst question to be dealt with 
was that of arterial drainage, and upon 
this point the Oommissioners had made 
a recommendation that would relieve 
the different localities from all the ex- 
pense and responsibility of the initial 
survey and preliminary engineering. 
This subject was of considerable im- 
portance, and the noble Earl (Earl 
Cadogan) would probably be able to 
tell them whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment had undertaken any of these 
preliminary surveys at present, and what 
surveys were to be made in the future. 
They further recommended that a Con- 
servancy Authority should be appointed 
in Ireland similar in its character to 
those which had been recommended for 
England. As a preliminary survey of 
the country would not involve any legis- 
lative action, he trusted that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would see their way 
to accepting the proposal of the Com- 
missioners upon the point. He under- 
stood that Bills were in course of 
preparation in “ another place” to deal 
with the three great rivers—the Shannon, 
the Barrow, and the Bann—which were 
not capable of treatment by the Local 
Authorities; but no mention had been 
made of the very important schemes of 
arterial drainage which had already 
been commenced and partly carried out— 
namely, the Suck and the Erne. He 
hoped that when dealing with the other 
three rivers the Government would also 
see their way to include the two he had 
mentioned in the scope of their measures, 
and to help those who had helped them- 
selves. One of the most important ob- 
jects, he should like to remind the House, 
which the noble Earl had in view in pro- 
noting public works in Ireland, was the 
relief of the congested districts in the 
West. But this matter ofarterial drain. 
age would not touch in theslightest degree 
the distress of the West. With regard to 
the development of the deep-sea fisheries, 
he might remark that harbours con- 
structed for fishing purposes could not 
be expected in certain localities to 
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become remunerative until after the 
lapse ofa great many years. Therefore, 
he thought there was a strong case for 
assistance to harbour works by means 
of State Rep He would also suggest 
to Her Majesty’s Government the ex- 
pediency of giving effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Oommissioners that 
the Save perena should be surveyed 
by one of Her Majesty’s ships ordinarily 
employed in taking surveys for hydro- 
graphical purposes. In many places 
there were good harbours which afforded 
ample protection to fishing-boats, but 
which could not be safely approached at 
all by night and hardly by day, except 
by men who were thoroughly acquainted 
with the coast, in consequence of there 
being no lights or buoys. The com- 
paratively small sum of £10,000 or 
£20,000 expended in lighting and buoy- 
ing would effect an enormous improve- 
ment in those respects, and would enable 
fishing- boats to use the harbours. Any 
measures for developing Deep Sea 
Fisheries would also do much to relieve 
distress in the West. With respect to 
the question of railways, there could be 
no doubt that the construction of such 
works in Ireland would have the effect 
of greatly relieving the distress that pre- 
vailed so extensively, and would un- 
questionably do a great deal of good. 
He was strongly in favour of the amal- 
gamation of the Irish railways; but as 
that subject involved the important 
question of policy of the State purchase 
of railways, he did not propose to go 
into it at the present time. The ap- 
pointment of a separate Railway Board 
for Ireland was strongly recommended 
by the Commissioners, and he was of 
opinion that the appointment of such a 
separate tribunal for Ireland would be 
much more advantageous than the exist- 
ing Railway Commission as amended by 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill. If 
such a Board were appointed it could 
deal with the question of the fish traffic 
and railway rates generally. There was 
one question he should like to ask the 
noble Lord with respect to railway 
management, and that was whether the 
Board of Trade had power, in the in- 
terests of public safety, to insist upon 
the adoption of continuous brakes by 
Railway Companies? It was a great 
scandal that they should not be in use 
on some Irish railways. 
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Lorp EMLY said, he had been asked 
by the Dublin Chamber of Commerce— 
a Body which, as there Lordships knew, 
represented the wealth and loyal intelli- 
gence of Ireland—to support the appeal 
made by his noble Friend to the noble 
Marquess. His noble Friend, in his 
able and exhaustive statement, had left 
him nothing to say on the first two 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion presided over by Sir James Allport. 
He would, therefore, confine the few 
words he had to trouble their Lordships 
with to the third reeommendation, which 
dealt with the Irish railway system. On 
that subject the Report had very special 
authority, as Sir James Allport was the 
highest authority in the United King- 
dom on railway matters. The portions 
of the Report and evidence which dealt 
with Irish railways were not very plea- 
sant roading. He did not think he used 
too strong language when he said that 
the system of their management was 
scandalous and disgraceful. The cost of 
their management was so great that the 
reduction of the working expenses of 
Irish railways to the Scotch proportion 
of 50 per cent on the gross receipts 
would produce an annual saving of 
£74,000 a-year. Their total receipts 
were under £3,000,000. There were 20 
Boards of Directors and 313 Directors. 
The receipts of the Great Western 
Railway of England, with about the 
same as the Irish mileage, were about 
£5,000,000. It had one Board and 19 
Directors, who administered a property 
representing £70,000,000 or £80,000,000 
of capital. With short railways under 
different management, it could not be 
wondered at that there was a general 
complaint of the difficulty of obtaining 
through rates in Ireland. Certainly, in 
these cases too many cooks spoilt the 
broth. On some classes of goods the 
rates charged were so high as to be 
prohibitive of trade. First-class fares 
were higher than they were in England, 
and second-class fares so much higher 
than those on the best English lines that 
the excess in some cases ranged as high 
as 50 percent. So little care was taken 
to develop third-class traffic that, while 
it had nearly tripled in the last 15 years 
in England, in Ireland it had made 
hardly any progress. The high prices, 
and the want of through rates he had 
described, affected especially the poorest 
parts of the country, which were the 
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furthest removed from the English 
market. The facts he had mentioned 
were not new to anyone who had paid 
any attention to the subject. Twenty- 
three years ago he brought them before 
the House of Commons. It was no 
Party question, and his right hon. Friend 
the late Chief Justiee Whiteside seconded 
him. They were supported by almost 
every Member connected with Ireland. 
His right hon. Friend Mr. Gladstone, 
Leader of the House under Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government, received their 
Motion with favour. He recollected he 
said that if any pecuniary boon were to 
be conferred on Ireland, in no way 
could that boon be conferred so com- 
prehensive and effective in its applica- 
tion as some measure taken with the 
view to secure to Ireland the benefits of 
cheap railway transit. Lord Derby’s 
Government came into Office, and his 
noble Friend the late Earl of Mayo, who 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, vigor- 
ously took up railway reform, and had, 
he believed, when the Government of 
which he was a Member was turned 
out, almost matured a Bill for carrying 
it out. Since then, whether through 
want of time or apathy he could not 
say, no reform of any kind had been 
made. Now, as then, they had a system 
following the English model, but proved 
by disastrous experience to be utterly 
unsuited to Ireland. Could it be good 
policy to leave a grievance of so gigantic 
a character unredreessed ? Agitators and 
revolutionists would not touch such 
grievances. They were the sharpest 
weapons in their armoury. He had con- 
etant experience of their policy in an- 
other matter in which he took a deep in- 
terest. Their University system was 
the last relic left of the Penal Laws. 
While the minority had ample Univer- 
sity endowments, there was not one 
Catholic endowed College from the 
Giant’s Causeway to Cape Clear. When 
he had tried to remedy this strange and 
cruel anomaly, he met with no sympathy 
from that Party—far otherwise. But 
there was a large Party in Ireland, very 
Irish in feeling, not a little distrustful 
of what they called English rule, but 
utterly disgusted with the methods 
which had been recently used to over- 
throw it, who would be won over to the 
Constitutional cause if they saw the In- 
perial Government set earnestly to work 
to remove every real grievance, and to 
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adapt Irish institutions to the character 
of the people and to the requirements 
of thecountry. He recognized fully the 


courage and the great abilities with 
which Mr. Balfour had restored the 


859 


had been rudely shaken. He could give 
no greater blow to the enemies with 
whom he had been victoriously contend- 
ing, and to the revolution they abetted, 
than by devoting that same courage and 
those same abilities to improving the 
material condition of Ireland and to re- 
moving those few moral and religious 
grievances which still remained unre- 
dressed. He earnestly hoped that, as 
a step in that direction, the noble Mar- 
quess would that night accept the sugges- 
tion of his nob2e Friend to carry out the 
recommendations of his own Commis- 
sion. 

Tue Eart or LEITRIM said, there 
was one point to which he desired to 
callattention. The noble Lord opposite 
had said that the Commission had 
entered upon their duties in a very com- 
prehensive manner. But in his opinion 
the terms of Reference were not so 
comprehensive as they ought to have 
been. There was no doubt that all the 
small fishing piers built during the last 
50 years on the West Coast of Ireland 
were much more used for commercial 
purposes than for the fisheries. He 
was supported in this opinion by Mr. 
O'Doherty, the Nationalist Member for 
North Donegal, who was better qualified 
to speak on the subject than almost any 
other man ; by General Sankey’s Memo- 
randum, by the county surveyors of 
Galway and Donegal, and by Mr. Ernest 
Hart. Yet, whenever witnesses ad- 
dressed themselves to this point, the 


that they had nothing to do with com- 
mercial purposes. No doubt, objection 
might be taken to State interference in 
commercial questions, but it was cer- 
tainly desirable that some comparison 
should be instituted with regard to the 
usefulness of these piers for commercial 
as opposed to fishing purposes. At a 
comparatively small cost these small 
piers might be greatly improved, both 
for general trade and for the fisheries, 
besides affording a refuge to fishermen 
in case of stormy weather. The Report 
stated that the general idea of the people. 
was that railway extension was of 
secondary importance, the natural means 
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of communication being the sea. Mr. 
Findlay, the manager of the London and 
North-Western Railway, expressed in 
his evidence his surprise as a railway 
man that all the traders and shop- 
keepers looked at the shipping interest 
as the main factor of Irish prosperity. 
It was in fact only by opening up the 
western seaports that the condition of 
the fringe of people behind the coast 
line could be much ameliorated. He 
used the term “ fringe” advisedly, as 
the inland parts of Donegal and the 
western counties were wholly unim- 
— and unproductive. Complaint 
ad been made that the £250,000 had 
been frittered away on small piers. He 
did not join in that complaint, as it was 
absolutely necessary that a considerable 
number of small piers should be estab- 
lished to satisfy the wants of the Irish 
fishing population, and of a character 
to suit the boatsin general use. Large 
piers also might be serviceable if brought 
into immediate connection with railways; 
andit might be also said that considerable 
sums had been thrown away in piers on 
the West Coast. But there was no 
doubt that these small piers had been 
extremely useful to the people. With 
regard to railways and tramways, he 
might say he entirely agreed with some 
evidence which he had been able to 
examine. He did not think that the 
grand juries would be the best autho- 
rity to deal with it, because they were 
locally interested. There might be two 
claims before the grand jury, one from 
the northern part of the county and 
another from the south, and there would 
be a great temptation to vote for one 
scheme if a particular member agreed 
to vote for the other. He haped the 
Government would steer clear of that. 
He had not gone into the Report at 
length, but had merely dealt with 
matters of which he had a personal 
knowledge. 
THe Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
it would be quite impossible to yo into 
details. He had a confident expecta- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Government 
would take up this question in a serious 
and practical spirit, and tho reason he 
expressed that opinion was that the 
Royal Commission, which had now re- 
ported, had been appointed by the 


Government immediately after they 
took Office. The subjects brought be- 





fore that Commission were most import- 
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ant for the material development of 
Ireland; and last year Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, gave a strong expression of 
opinion that the Government would do 
their best, and that before long some 
measure would be proposed to relieve 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the con- 
gested districts in Ireland. It was with 
reference to those districts he desired to 
speak. They deserved the attention of 
Parliament on historical grounds, for it 
was well known that the population of 
those districts were driven there by the 
English settlers, and it was pretty clear 
that neither the Land Act of 1870 nor 
that of 1881 had affected the congested 
districts. Both as regarded history and 
recent legislation there was a great 
demand for dealing with this question. 
There was also reason for urging it on, 
upon grounds of mere expediency, in the 
interests of the English taxpayer. If any- 
one looked into the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, he 
would find no less a sum than £8,000,000 
of public money, originally lent for vari- 
ous purposes, had been remitted. Where 
distress existed no Government could 
tolerate it without relieving that distress. 
Why, even within the last few years 
there had been Acts of Parliament for 
the purpose of giving relief to the 
congested districts in Ireland. Al- 
though throughout the whole of Ireland 
generally a great improvement had 
taken place in the last 40 years, yet 
that improvement had not extended to 
those parts of the country where the 
population were poorest, and the result 
was that in those districts, whenever 
the ordinary food of the people failed, 
not only did such distress arise as 
shocked the feelings of every English- 
man, but extensive and illusive measures 
were hastily taken which left no good 
effect behind. That being the case with 
respect to the congested districts, surely 
it was right on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they should have on several 
occasions expressed their intention and 
desire to deal vigorously and compre- 
hensively with this state of things. In 
doing so, they could not find any oppo- 
sition from those who sat opposite them, 
whatever opinions these might hold 
upon other subjects connected with 
Ireland. The question came up during 
the Administration of Mr. Gladstone, of 
which he had the honour to be a Mem- 
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ber, and in 1883, besides supporting a 


measure giving a large contribution to 
fisheries, Sir George Trevelyan delibe- 
rately took a new departure, and it was 
declared in the debate that in dealing 
with a poor country like Ireland it would 
bo absurd to apply principles which had 
worked well enough in England, but 
nowhere else in Europe. By an Act 
which he introduced, rather curiously 
called the Tramways Act, the system of 
Government guarantee to railroads in 
Ireland was established for the first 
time. Besides that, which was the 
most important part of the Tramways 
Act, there were provisions for the for- 
mation of companies to buy up estates 
in the congested districts, and for the 
encouragement of emigration. There- 
fore, the principles upon which the Go- 
vernmsnt might act in dealing with the 
congested districts had already been 
emvodied to a certain extent in 
former Acts of Parliament. No two 
questions could be more important 
in this connection than those of 
fisheries and railroads. The fishing 
industry could not profitably be carried 
on off the West Coast unless the fish 
could be seut to some market regu- 
larly and quickly; while, as regards 
railways, it had been well pointed out 
that England was the only country in 
Europe where railways had been carried 
on without some assistance from the 
State in the shape of guarantees. In 
India the system of guaranteeing rail- 
ways has been one of the most bene- 
ficient, far-sighted, and successful mea- 
sures of the Indian Administration. 
He ventured to submit, however, that a 
direct system. of Government guarantee 
should be introduced rather than the 


of 1883, which had not worked satis- 
factorily. The result of that legislation 
had not been to benefit the very districts 
which the Government of that day 
intended to reach; only a few of the 
lines which had been made at all affect- 
ing the congested districts. He threw 
out that suggestion for the consideration 
of the Government as indicating a way 
in which it would be ible in con- 
nection with the existing railroad com- 
panies, to complete some, at any rate, 
of the most important lines of communi- 
cation in Ireland to the congested 
districts. It was not weli for an English- 
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Irish question to generalize. He be- 
lieved different districts might require 
different measures ; but, at any rate, he 
relied upon it that the Government were 
very sensible o the importance of this 
question, and they were considering the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, 
and above all things, that they would 
direct their most earnest efforts to 
remedying what was almost a scandal 
in the administration of the Sister Isle. 
Eart SPENCER said, the question 
was one of great scope, dealing not only 
with the land but the rivers and lakes 
of Ireland and the seas which bound the 
coast. It was, therefore, not surprising 
that the subject should be taken up by 
their Lordships an: discussed by many 
noble Lords who had a practical ac- 
quaintance with Ireland, and who, like 
the noble Earl opposite, had done a 
great deal towards developing the trade 
of the district in which they lived. He 
felt some diffidence in joining in the 
discussion, but he thought their Lord- 
ships would understand that anyone 
who had been for a long time in the 
position of Lord Lieutenant of that 
country must have been mixed up a 
great deal in all those difficult subjects, 
and that if he had evinced any real in- 
terest in the country he must have taken 
a deep interest in all the matters re- 
ferred to. He did not propose, however, 
to go at length through all the matters 
dealt with in the Report. Any one of 
the subjects specified might with ad- 
vantage occupy an evening’s debate. 
Arterial drainage was of enormous im- 
portance, and had been discussed time 
after time in Parliament and had been 
dealt with in a great variety of ways. 
It was of the utmost importance to Ire- 
land that they should arrive at sound 
principles in dealing with this subject. 
He did not think it would be right to go 
at length into the question now. No 
doubt the matter woule be dealt with 
boldly and comprehensively, and if the 
Government produced any measure he 
should be glad to give it his attention. 
The fishery question was also of very 
great importance, affecting as it did the 
population of Ireland all round the 
coast. It would, however, be incon- 
venient to go into the matter now, 
because their Lordships had not yet 
received the evidence on which the 
Commissioners based their Report. He 
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to discuss such a subject at any length 
on an important Report without having 
been able to study the evidence. The 
same remark applied to railways; no 
evidence with regard to that part of 
the question had been presented. He 
confessed that he was inclined to differ 
from the opinion of the Commissioners 
on certain points. There was the point 
referred to by the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Leitrim) with regard to the policy of 
the Commission which had charge of a 
grant from the Church Fund as to piers 
and harbours. He agreed with what 
the noble Earl said on that head. He 
thought the recommendation and the 
criticism of the Commissioners in that 
respect were open to very considerable 
objection. At the same time he should 
not like to make any lengthened state- 
ment about it without having the 
evidence produced which had led to the 
Report. It was only respectful to a 
Commission of such importance to con- 
sider the evidence before any criticism 
was made on the Report. Those re- 
marks applied with greater force to the 
criticism which the Commissioners made 
on an Act passed in 1883. Sir George 
Trevelyan introduced that Act in 
‘*another place,” and though from his 
position of Lord Lieutenant, he himself 
was not able to take any part in debate 
in Parliament with regard to that mea- 
sure, he, at the same time, had taken 
the greatest interest in the preparation 
of the Act; indeed, he was to a great 
extent responsible for it. He had 
observed somewhat severe criticisms of 
the Commissioners, not only with regard 
to the framing of that Act, but also 
with reference to its administration. If 
he was responsible to a great extent for 
the framing of the Act, he was to a still 
greater degree responsible for its admini- 
stration. He thought he had a most 
complete answer to the criticisms made 
by the Commissioners, both as to the 
policy of that Act and its administration. 
It would be better, however, to reserve 
what he had to say on those points until 
the evidence was produced which led the 
Commissioners to make those somewhat 
elaborate criticisms—almost attacks—on 
the policy and administration of the Act. 
It had been stated with great truth that 
when the Liberal Government introduced 
that measure they hoped to do a great 
deal towards developing and improving 
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Ireland. That was a hope which he had 
personally entertained. He was respon- 
sible for the Act and the shape in which 
it was produced. At the same time, he 
might say that during the discussion 
before the Act was introduced he had to 
give way on various points, and the Act 
in its final shape, for which he was re- 
sponsible, was not exactly such as he 
should have liked to see with regard to 
congested districts. It would, however, 
be inconvenient to go at length into the 
reasons why the Act had failed until 
they had the whole of the evidence be- 
fore them. He admitted with great 
regret that the Act had not succeeded in 
those districts, and he greatly feared 
that it had not penetrated them on ac- 
count of the immense difficulties result- 
ing from the poverty of the people. 
Another opportunity would arise later 
on to go fully into these questions when 
the Government introduced a measure, 
as he understood they intended to do, 
with regard to these subjects. He was 
sure their Lordships would give any 
proposal of the Government the most 
careful consideration, and consider at 
the same time the opportuneness of 
them, and whetheror not they were likely 
to succeed. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, if he had anything to 
regret in connection with this important 
discussion it was the fact that it must be 
considered at this moment premature. 
It was true that the Report had been in 
the hands of their Lordships for a short 
time. The first Report of the Com- 
mission had been accompanied by the 
minutes of evidence; but with regard 
to the second Report, to which the 
greater part of the noble Lord’s speech 
referred, their Lordships were not even 
in possession of the evidence upon which 
the Commissioners arrived at their con- 
clusions. It was, therefore, impossible 
for him to enter into the large and im- 
portant question which had been raised. 
In his view, the proper time for the 
Government to answer such a question 
as that put to them by the noble Lord 
was when they introduced a measure 
which it would be their duty to lay be- 
fore Parliament at no distant day. On 
a recent occasion, in reply to a Question, 
he informed the House that, in accord- 
ance with the action taken by the Com- 
missioners in dealing first in their Re- 
port with the subject of arterial drainage, 
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and postponing the other and still larger 
question which had been referred to 
them, it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to deal as soon as possible 
with the question of arterial drainage, 
and bring forward a measure in further- 
ance of the recommendations. He had 
now to state that his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland proposed 
to lay two Bills on the subject of 
arterial drainage in Ireland upon the 
Table of the House of Commons before the 
Whitsuntide Recess, and it was hoped 
that Parliament would at once be able 
to turn its attention to the matter, which 
involved a very important question. 
With regard to fisheries, harbours, the 
amalgamation of railways, Government 
gurantees for railways, and similar 
questions, those were matters which 
were under the serious and anxious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he hoped that the House 
would not accept that intimation in the 
somewhat limited extent which was 
generally applied to an official state- 
ment of that kind, hecause his right 
hon. Friend was carefully considering 
those questions, and he hoped, before 
any undue time elapsed, to lay before 
Parliament his proposals in connection 
withthem. The Commissioners in their 
Report had deprecated undue haste in 
deciding upon matters of such great 
difficulty and uncertainty as those he 
had indicated; and he trusted their 
Lordships would not consider him want- 
ing in courtesy in any respect if he de- 
clined on the present occasion io go at 
any length into the suggestions which 
had been made during the discussicn. 
He could only say that the Government 
had been from the first alive to the 
enormous importance of the question of 
public works in Ireland, as was shown 
indeed by the fact that one of their first 
acts on coming into Office was to appoint 
this Commission. Nothing was nearer 
to their hearts than the wish to carry 
out to the full the recommendations of 
the Commission, many of which seemed 
to the Government such as they were 
prepared to recommend to Parliament. 
They would do so with as little delay as 
possible, and with an anxious desire to 
do all they could to promote the welfare 
and the prosperity of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or HOWTH eaid, Ireland 
was the only civilized country in the 
world in which the sea fisheries had not 
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been thoroughly considered. What he 
wanted to say and press clearly upon the 
noble Earl was, that the Government 
should take into earnest consideration 
the recommendations of the Report to 
have all the bays, seas, and fishing 
grounds of Ireland surveyed immediately 
and without delay on the same system 
as that which had been adopted with 
so much success in America, because it 
must be clear to their Lordships that it 
was idle to be talking about piers and 
harbours and other things, when the 
Minister of the day was not aware of the 
actual amount of fish that existed round 
the Irish coasts. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE or BRANDON 
asked, what was the nature of the legis- 
lation proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Eart CADOGAN said, that the two 
Bills, which would be immediately intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, dealt 
with the drainage of the River Barrow 
and the River Bann. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON 
asked when the evidence upon which the 
second Report of the Commission was 
based would be circulated ? 

Eart CADOGAN said, he believed 
that it would be circulated among their 
Lordships very shortly. 

Eart SPENCER asked, whether the 
Government intended before long to 
bring forward other measures dealing 
with Irish railways and fisheries ? 

Eart CADOGAN replied, that he 
could only say that those subjects were 
under the careful consideration of the 
Government. It was impossible to state 
when legislation with regard to them 
would be attempted. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 
1878, AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 68.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read - 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that in order to 
remove any objection to it, he would 
propose in Committee to omit from it all 
reference to counties. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Camperdown.) 
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Lorv BALFOUR said, that in conse- 
quence of the explanation of the noble 
Earl, he would not move the Motion 
which he had on the Paper to reject the 
Bill. At the same time, he must be 
allowed to say that the way in which the 
Bill had been drafted and introduced 
into the other House of Parliament was 
a conspicuous example of how a great 
amount of confusion could be produced 
from not having a sufficient amount of 
knowledge. The law as to the mainte- 
nance and making of new roads in 
counties and burghs was different, and 
the Bill had been drafted by a person 
knowing the matter asit affected burghs, 
and not as it affected counties. The 
Preamble of the Bill was essentially 
misleading. It did not at all lead anyone 
to see that two clauses of the Roads and 
Bridges Act would be affected by the 
Bill. In fact, it seemed to state that 
only one clause would be affected. The 
Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons, and, so far as he could learn, 
was got through in the early hours of 
the morning without a single word of 
discussion. 

Tar SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Loruran) said, he had 
no objection to the passing of the Bill 
after the statement of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Camperdown) that he was 
willing to withdraw the counties from its 
operation. He understood that the per- 
son who drew up the Bill put in the 
burghs, but that through some slip 
afterwards the word counties was intro- 
duced. By the Act of 1878, all new 
work in counties fell upon the owners 
alone, and under the same Act in burghs 
the assessment for new roads was levied 
both upon the owners and occupiers. If, 
however, the word counties was omitted, 
and the Bill referred only to burghs, he 
had no objection to it passing. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. [H.L. ] 


Select Committee on; ‘The Lords following 
were named of the Committee ; 


L. Chancellor. E. Selborne, 

E. Stanhope. L,Arundcll of Wardour 
E. Milltown. 1. Watson. 

E. Morley. L. Hobhouse. 

E. Beauchamp. L. Esher. 

E. Kimberley. L., Herschell 

E. Feversham. L, Thring. 

E. Northbrook. 
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The Committee to meet on Wednesday next, at 
Four o’clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
man: The petitions presented on the 27th of 
March and Friday last for amendment of the 
Bill referred to the Committee, 


House adjourned at half-past 


Six o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


~—_ 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 30th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— New Memper Swors — John 
Wynford Philipps, esquire, for the County 
of Lanark (Mid Division). 

Setecr CommirreEre—Report—House of Com- 
mons (Admission of Strangers) [No. 132]. 

Pustic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Registration of Clubs * [232]. 

Second Reading—Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
[201]; Land Law (Ireland) (Land Commis- 
sion) * [199] ; Libel Law Amendment * [17] ; 
Clerks of the Peace * [185]. 

Committee — Report — Customs and Inland 
Revenue ® [202]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Fishery 
Acts Amendment (Ireland) * [32], and passed. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitis—Second Reading— 
Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 2)* 
[216]; Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 4) * [218}. 


QUESTIONS. 
———9——— 


WAR OFFICE—MEDICAL OFFIUERS 
IN HOSPITAL SHIPS—MEDALS, &c, 


Sm HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Lewes) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, If it has been customary to grant 
medals, gratuities, and other rewards to 
the medical officers and establishments 
employed on board hospital ships in 
time of war; and, if it is the case that 
the medical officers who served on 
board hospital ships in the Abyssinian, 
Ashantee, Egyptian, and Soudan Oam- 
paigns received medals, including those 
who served on board the Indian hospital 
ship Cesarewitch at Suakin ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
My answer to both Questions is ‘‘ Yes.” 


THE MAGISTRACY—THE CIRENCESTER 
BENCH—A FINE ON A LABOURER. 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether he will 

inquire into the case of an agricultural 
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labourer, named James Southam, aged 
23, who was, on the 16th of April, 
charged by his employer, Henry Horton, 
a farmer, before the Cirencester Bench 
of Magistrates, with absenting himself 
from his work for one day, and was 
fined 5s.; whether his attention has 
been called to the evidence in this case, 
which showed that Southam’s wages 
were only 8s. a-week, and that he had 
not had a day’s holiday for 18 months; 
whether he is aware that, in addition to 
the fine of 5s., his employer deducted 
2s. 8d. from his wages for the time he 
was absent and for the time which was 
taken up in hearing the summons, 
making altogether only 4d. short of one 
week’s wages; whether the employer 
stated that his object in taking pro- 
ceedings was to show Southam that he 
could not go away without leave; and 
the Chairman of the Bench (Colonel 
Chester-Master) said that he might 
thank his master for letting him off so 
easily; and, whether he will make any 
recommendation to the magistrates as to 
the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarrHeEws) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a Report from the Justices of 
Cirencester as to this case, from which I 
learn that the defendant’s work was 
to attend to the dairy and cattle, and 
owing to his absence for two days his 
master had to employ other persons. 
The defendant made no defence. He 
was not fined at all ; but the magistrates 
assessed the damages at 2s., and gave 
judgment for that sum with 2%. costs. I 
have no information as to the amount of 
this man’s weekly wages, nor what, if 
any, deduction was made from them. 
The facts are as stated in the fourth 
varagraph. No proceedings have been 
tuken to enforce payment of the magis- 
trates’ order; and I see no reason to 
interfere with their action in the 
matter. 


POST OFFICE—PRINTED CIRCULARS 
OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—POSTAGE. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that printed Circulars issued 
by Friendly Societies to members in 
arrear of subscriptions ‘are charged 1d. 
inland postage, whilst mercantile in- 
voices of goods sold or sent are allowed 
to pass with $d. inland postage; and, 
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whether there is any good reason for 
this different rate of postage ; and, if 
not, whether the Government will place 
the Circulars of Friendly Societies on a 
footing of equality with mercantile in- 
voices ? 

Sr EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) also had the following Question 
on the Paper:—To ask the Posmaster 
General, Whoether, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that on the 25th of 
August last year, in answer to a Ques- 
tion ae to members of Friendly 
Societies having to pay 1d. @ on 
Circulars, Soa wt if facet ‘in 
another paper, are charged only }$d., 
and to his reply to the same, he can 
now see his way to remove the anomaly 
in the present practice ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : The 
Question standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for St. Rollox and that in 
the name of the hon. Member for East 
Norfolk relate to the same subject, and 
it will be well, perhaps, to answer 
them together. I would explain that 
the documents intimating arrears, &c., 
which, of course, vary in their details, 
do not come within the definition of 
‘circulars,’ and are liable to the letter 
rate of postage. I have, however, for 
some time past had under consideration 
the claims reeds 3 before me on behalf 
of Friendly Societies by the hon. Mem- 
bers for East Norfolk (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck) and South Islington (Sir 
Albert Rollit); and shall be very glad 
if I am able, without embarrassment to 
the Public Service, in any way to meet 
the views of those whom they repre- 
sent. I understand that a Bill in some 
shape dealing with the subject has bean 
brought in by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the London University (Sir 
John Lubbock), and an opportunity may, 
perhaps, arise for getting at the sense 
of the House on the matter. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the latter 
part of the Question, as to why the cir- 
culars of Friendly Societies should not 
be treated on a similar footing to mer- 
cantile invoices ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, no doubt the 
mercantile invoices were sent at a half- 
penny postage ; but two wrongs did not 
make a right. 

Mr. CALDWELL: Then, will the 
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INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
—REPEAL. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, Copies 
of the Correspondence which has taken 
place during the past 12 months between 
the India Office and the Government of 
India, with respect to the Repeal of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts; and Copies 
of the documents on the subject trans- 
mitted to the India Office in connection 
with that Correspondence ? 

THe UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorstr) (Chatham) : 
The despatch recently received from the 
Government of India on the subject of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts is now 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State in Council. As soon as that 
consideration is complete the despatch 
will be laid upon the Table, with other 
Papers upon the subject. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS, CO. WESTMEATH. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many fair rent 
applications from leaseholders and pre- 
sent tenants in the County of Westmeath 
still remain undisposed of; and, when 
will the Sub-Commission hold its next 
sitting in that county ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Land 
Commissioners inform me that the num- 
ber of fair rent applications in the County 
Westmeath remaining unheard is—from 
leaseholders 395, and from yearly ten- 
ants 676. A Sub-Commission will, as 
at present arranged, sit in the county 
towards the end of June, to dispose of 
such of these cases as had been listed 
for hearing at the recent sitting in Feb- 
ruary and March, but which remained 
unheard at the termination of that 
sitting. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS— 
RETIREMENT. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he can state how many Civil Service 
Writers have availed themselves of the 
—— of the Treasury Minute of 

ecember 22, 1886, and have retired 


right hon. Gentleman make both right? | from the Service, recsiving a gratuity, 
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and what is the average length of ser- 
vice such writers have rendered ; and, 
what number of men writers still remain 
on the Register, excluding candidates 
who have qualified for higher appoint- 
ments ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.) : One hundred and twenty- 
two copyists have retired up to date 
with gratuities, their average length of 
service being about nine years. Ex- 
cluding candidates qualified for higher 
appointments, there remain about 1,200 
copyists on the Register. 


THE WAR IN BURMAH—THE HOSPITAL 
SHIP “'TENASSERIM ”"—WAR MEDAL 
AND GRATUITIES. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Lewes) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the medical 
officers and establishments who served 
on board the hospital ship Zenasserim in 
the late Burmese War, and who had 
sole charge of the invalids, sick, and 
wounded, which invalids were brought 
down the river to Rangoon from Man- 
dalay, and placed on board theship simply 
because she drew too much water to go 
up tho river, are entitled to the medal 
and gratuity as if the ship had gone up 
the river, which is the only reason 
assigned for not treating them as 
medical officers in a similar position 
have always been treated ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The medical officers in question are not 
entitled to the medal or clasp, the issue 
of which is limited to those who were 
either in Upper Burmah or in actual 
conflict with the enemy. The case of 
the gratuity is different. It is not 
known whether the medical officers on 
board the Zenasserim received it; but it 
was granted to the crews of Her 
Majesty’s ships of war in the Rangoon 
waters. 


BANK ACT, 1844—SCOTCH BANKS OF 
ISSUE. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether it is the case that, 
owing to the separation of the Issue 


Department from the Banking Depart-, 


ment of the Bank of England, under the 
Bank Act of 1844, there is held in trust, 
for the repayment of the bank notes 
issued, Government Debt, other seouri- 


Mr. Tuite 
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ties, and gold coin and bullion to the 
value of the bank notes so issued, thus 
securing the holders of these notes 
against possible loss ; whilst in Scotland, 
owing to the want of separation of the 
Issue Department from the Banking 
Department, the holder of bank notes, 
in the event of bankruptcy of a Scotch 
Bank, has no better security for repay- 
ment than any ordinary creditor of the 
Bank; and, whether, looking to the 
fact that all, or at least the majority, of 
the Scotch Banks have adopted the 
— of limited liability, he will 

ring in a Bill to introduce such legis- 
lative changes us will place the holders 
of bank notes issued in Scotland ona 
footing of safety equal to that enjoyed 
by the holders of bank notes issued in 
England ? 

Tae CHANCBLLORorrne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am afraid Her 
Majesty’s Government have too many 
subjects on hand for them to venture 
this Session to lay sacrilegious hands on 
the sacred institution of the Scottish 
Banks. 


BANK ACT, 1844—THE GOVERNMENT 
DEBT AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, What rate and what amount of 
interest, if any, the Government pay to 
the Bank of England in respect of the 
Government Debt of £11,015,100, held 
in security by the Issue Department of 
that Bank, and opposite which bank 
notes are issued ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Government 
Debt to the Bank of England has, 
ever since 1757, borne interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum. I may 
add that the amount at which the Debt 
stood in 1844—namely, £11,015,100, 
was, by the Act of 1844, made part of the 
securities required to be transferred to 
the Issue Department; and that the 
arrangements made by Sir Robert Peel 
were based on the supposition that the 
gross profits derivable from note issue, 
of which, as the House is aware, the 
Government derives a substantial share, 
would be 3 percent. Accordingly, the 
rate of interest payable on the Bank 
Debt, affecting as it does the profits of 
the Bank in its Issue Department, is a 
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question which can properly be only 
taken into consideration on there being 
a general revision of the financial rela- 
tions of the Government with the Bank 
of England. 


NORTH PADDINGTON—THE REGENT’S 
CANAL — SUPERVISION BY THE 
POLICE. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, having regard 
to the frequency of suicides in the Canal 
running through North Paddington, he 
would cause inquiries to be instituted, 
with the view, if possible, of ensuring 
better protection along the banks of 
such Canal, increased lighting, and 
greater supervision on the part of the 
Police Authorities ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
consulted the Chief Commissioner of 
Police on this matter; and he informs 
me that the banks and towing-path of 
this Canal are private property, and are 
not patrolled or supervised by the police. 
He has not been able to ascertain that 
suicides are frequent in this Canal, and 
the lighting is reported to be good. If 
my hon. Friend can give more detailed 
information on the subject, I shall be 
happy to give it every attention. 


THE TRUCK ACT (BELFAST)—MESSRS, 

MARCUS WARD AND COMPANY. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the breaches of the Truck Act by 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Company 
(Limited), which are now taking place 
in Belfast, in that deductions for the 
Royal Ulster Works Sick and Accident 
Fund are being compulsorily made, no 
agreement in writing authorizing the 
deductions having been signed by the 
workmen, and no audit of deductions 
having taken place; whether it is true 
that no meeting of members of the 
Royal Ulster Sick and Accident Fund 
has taken place for upwards of 10 
years; whether the whole of such de- 
ductions from the wages of the men, 
though nominally made for the fund, 
are actually retained by the said Marous 
Ward and Company (Limited); whether 
this is without any cash statement or 
statement of assets and liabilities having 
been for many years communicated to 
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the men; and, whether any steps will 
be taken to enforce the law? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): As the result of inquiries, I 
have ascertained that the matter has 
been investigated and reported on by 
the Inspector of Factories for the dis- 
trict. This officer is under the Home 
Office, and the matter is within the con- 
trol of that Department. It has been 
reported that the provisions of the Truck 
Acts have not been complied with, but 
that the offence is believed to have been 
unwittingly committed; that the Direc- 
tors, their attention having been called 
to the matter, are ready to set it right 
at once; and, further, that the fund is 
indebted to Messrs. Marcus Ward and 
Company at the present time. With 
reference to the last paragraph of the 
Question, I must point out that further 
inquiries should be addressed to the 
Home Secretary, the matter being within 
his Department. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked the Home 
Secretary, whether his attention had 
been called to the subject ? 

Tue, SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
had no information about it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I understand 
that a Report has been made to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Department. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman ascer- 
tain what information is in his Depart- 
ment, and take care that the law is 
enforced ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Certainly. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE RIVER BANN. 


Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the Government propose to 
introduce the measure relating to the 
drainage of the River Bann before Whit- 
suntide ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) (who replied) sa‘d: That is 
my hope. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—NIGHT MAILS TO PLYMOUTH. 
Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 

South Molton) asked the Postmaster 

General, Whether any arrangements are 

being made to secure the carriage of 
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mails by night on the South Western 
Railway from London to Plymouth ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
deputation has already attended at this 
Office to urge on the Department the 
arrangement alluded to in the noble 
Viscount’s Question. The matter is 
receiving careful consideration, and 
some little time must ela before the 
needful inquiries can be completed. 
But there shall be no unnecessary delay 
in arriving at a decision. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — CHARGE 
AGAINST MR. P. FERRITER. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is the fact that Mr. Patrick Ferriter, of 
Dingle, held the office of collector of 
rates, or some similar post, in that dis- 
trict of County Kerry ; for how long did 
he hold that office, and whether he still 
holds it; whether, during his tenure of 
that office, any single allegation has 
ever been made or proved against him ; 
whether he is aware of the fact that, 
during the last Session, several Questions 
were asked of the then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and offers were made by 
gentlemen, who had been present at the 
meeting in Dingle, to submit evidence 
conclusively disproving the charge made 
against Mr. Ferriter, of having, at such 
meeting, incited the crowd to attack 
either the police or the Government 
reporter ; and, whether he will receive 
and consider the evidence so offered by 
hon. Members of this House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, it was not the case that Ferriter 
ever held the office of rate collector ; but 
he was elected relieving officer by the 
Dingle Board of Guardians towards the 
end of 1886, and acted as such for a 
short time. The Local Government 
Board refused to sanction the appoint- 
ment. During that period there was 
one conviction against him, and he was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
and there was another man appointed 
in his place. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
was aware that the hon. Member (Mr, 
Conybeare), who put a Question on the 
same subject in March of last year, 
etated that he had information which 
would go to prove that Ferriter was 
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innocent. Atthe time he (Mr. A. J, 
Balfour) expressed his readiness to con- 
sider any evidence that might be put 
before him, and he had the same answer 
to give that day. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I wish to inform 
the right hon. Gentleman that the infor- 
mation I had to give him was my own 
personal evidence. Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the conviction 
was a Orimes Act conviction ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe, Sir, 
it was not. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Then what was 
it under ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Under the 
ordinary law. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether the only con- 
viction against Mr. Ferriter, and that 
on which the Local Government Board 
refused to sanction his appointment as 
relieving officer, was the conviction for 
calling ‘Take that down, Jerry Stringer;” 
and, also, whether the sentence of two 
months was in default of bail ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I also wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
it was not in reference to this conviction 
that I offered my own personal evi- 
dence. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not know 
anything about the hon. Gentleman’s 

ersonal evidence. The reason the 
cal Government Board did not 
sanction the appointment of Ferriter 
was not because of this conviction, for 
the conviction occurred subsequently ; 
but because they thought that Ferriter 
was unfit for the post cf relieving 
officer. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 

More defamation of character. 


BURMAH—THE RUBY MINES. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the Govern- 
ment of India, in a telegram to the Se- 
eretary of State, of the 5th of June, 
1887, relating to the lease of the Bur- 
mah Ruby Mines to Mr. Streeter, stated, 
‘we see no just ground for cancelling 
this arrangement ;’’ and, whether the 
Government of India has subsequently 
discovered any just ground for cancelling 
the arrangement referred to; and, if 
not, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will sanction the arrangement ? 
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Me. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked when the Correspondence 
on the subject of the Ruby Mines con- 
cession will be laid upon the Table of 
the House; and, whether the Corres- 
pondence will be printed in full ; if not, 
why not? 

Tas UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham) : 
(1), Yes ; the words are correctly quoted ; 
(2), No; but if the hon. Member will 
look at page 31 of the Papers he will 
see that the Government of India re- 

orted that no binding agreement had 

Seen entered into; and at page 32 he 
will see that the Secretary of State 
maintained his original position of re- 
fusing to sanction any lease of the mines 
until full information respecting their 
value and respecting Native rights had 
been received. In reply to the second 
Question, I have to say that the 
Papers were laid on the Tabie at the 
end of last Session; and they contain 
all the information at present in the 
possession of the Secretary of State with 
regard to the Burmah Ruby Mines. 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE asked, 
whether the House was to understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
sanction the arrangement if they found, 
on further inquiry, that it was a just 
one ? 

Str JOHN GORST said, he had fre- 
quently informed the House that the 
Secretary of State for India had sent an 
expert to the Burmah Ruby Mines. 
That expert had visited the mines, and 
had made—or was on the point of mak- 
ing—a Report to the Government of 
India; and the Secretary of State had 
every confidence that the Viceroy and 
the Jouncil would do full justice to the 
Revenues of India and to the various 
parties concerned when they had a full 
and complete Report before them. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked. 
when the Report of the expert might 
be expected in London ? 

Srr JOHN GORST replied, that he 
had just stated that it had already been 
made—or was on the point of being 
made—to the Government of India. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE COMPENSATION 
SLAUSES, 

Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) asked the 

President of the Local Government 

Board, If there is any power given in 
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the Compensation Clauses of the li- 
censing portion of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill to prevent higher compensa- 
tion being paid for licences which may 
be removed to better premises, after the 
passing of the Act, than those where 
the licence was held before that date, 
and which, in some cases, may have been 
destroyed in the meantime ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
that when a new building is erected in 
the place of premises which were li- 
censed at the date of the passing of the 
Local Government Bill, the effect of 
Clause 13 (3) of the Bill will be that, in 
the event of the renewal of the licence 
being refused, the compensation will 
have to be determined with reference to 
the premises which existed at the pass- 
ing of the Act, and not to the new pre- 
mises ; a8 the compensation is to be as- 
sessed on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the value of the licensed premises 
immediately before the passing of the 
Act and the value which such premises 
would have then borne if the licence 
had then determined. 

Mr. T. FRY said, he could not under- 
stand how the value of premises that 
might be destroyed or in the meantime 
entirely rebuilt could be ascertained for 
purposes of valuation five years after- 
wards. Some kind of valuation must be 
made of those public-houses. 

Mr. RITOHIE: I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member asks me the Ques- 
tion; but I should say that that will 
have to be determined by the arbitrators. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) : 
May I ask if the value of the premises 
is the only ground of compensation ; and 
whether any compensation is to be given 
for loss of trade ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The compensation, 
according to the Bill, is for the value of 
the premises with a licence, as against 
the premises without a licence. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)—DEATH 
OF JOHN MACKAY, OF SOUTH HARRIS. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
has yet received a Report regarding the 
case of John Mackay, aged 17, recently 
found dead in the Island of South Harris, 
and whose death was ascribed by the 
police to exposure ; whether it is true, 
as stated by the lad’s mother, that his 
body was stabbed in two places, and 
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bore other marks of violence indicative 
of death by foul play; and, whether any 
regular official inquiry has been held 
into the circumstances of the case, be- 
ond that which the mother mentions as 
aving been made by the local police- 
man? 

Taz LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St: 
Andrew's Universities): Yes, Sir. This 
ease was reported by the local constable 
to the Procurator Fiecal, who made in- 
quiries. The body was examined by 
Dr. Stewart, of Tarbert, who gave a 
certificate that the death was eaused by 
exposure. In answer to the second para- 
graph I have to say that there were a 
ew slight marks on the body, none of 
which could have caused or accelerated 
death, and which there was no evidence 
to show had been caused by inflicted 
violence. In answer to the third para- 
graph, I have to say that on the case 
being reported to the Crown Council, the 
Advocate Deputy ordered a further in- 

uiry, and an additional Report was 
forwarded. Crown Counsel then ordered 
that no further proceedings should take 
place. In consequence of a communica- 
tion received by me since this Question 
was put on the Paper, I have directed 
some further inquiries to be made. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
MAT MAKING. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) (for Mr. Quitrer) (Suffolk, 8.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What is the daily 
average of prisoners employed in mat 
making for the year ending 31st March, 
1888 ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Mr. Srvuarr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Returns are not yet complete enough to 
enable me to give my hon. Friend the 
exact figure. I expect, however, that it 
will turn out to have been somewhere 
about 1,550. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
TAX ON CARTS AND WAGGONS. 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) asked Mr. Ohancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the new duty to be 
imposed on carts and waggons, will 
relieve the owners from being charged 
for any damage done to the roads by 
what is called ‘‘ extraordinary traffic ? ” 


Dr. Cameron 
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Taz OHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE. 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; I presume 
it will not. The damage done by extra- 
ordinary traffic is clearly differeu.: from 
very heavy ordinary traffic. 
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POST OFFICE—DESPATCH OF MAILS, 
&c. FROM SCOTLAND FOR THE EAST. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) asked 
the Postmaster General, If it is the case 
that, since the withdrawal of the morn- 
ing mail from Glasgow and Edinburgh 
to London, the weekly papers from these 
and other towns in Scotland posted to 
residents in India, Ohina, and Australia 
now reach London too late to catch the 
mail each Friday evening for Brindisi, 
and whether these papers now reach 
their destination a week later than 
hitherte in consequence ; whether, now 
that the 6 a.m. mail from Glasgow and 
Edinburgh has been withdrawn, it is pos- 
sible to make some other arrangements 
by which letters, newspapers, &c. posted 
after 9.30 p.m. in these cities, and the 
corresponding mails from other towns in 
Scotland, should be delivered in London 
on the following evening; and, whether 
any arrangement can be made for 
securing that correspondence, similarly 
posted, addressed to places on the Con- 
tinent shall be carried by the night mail 
from London, thus avoiding the present 
delay of 12 hours? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): It 
is the case that since the withdrawal of 
the 6 a.m. train from Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh to the South newspapers published 
early on Friday morning cannot be in- 
cluded in the Eastern mails forwarded 
from London on Friday evening vid 
Brindisi. The re-establishment of the 
6 a.m. train would, according to the in- 
formation hitherto supplied, involve a 
larger additional outlay than the circum- 
stances appear to warrant ; but I will 
consider further whether it is possible to 
make any other arrangements which by 
some, at any rate, of the facilities for- 
merly existing may be restored. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887— 
THE SPECIAL RULES—SOUTH STAF- 
FORDSHIRE COLLIERIES. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, Whe- 
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ther the objections to the Special Rules 
under ‘‘The Ooal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887,’ which were posted up at the 
collieries in the Oannock Chase district 
of South Staffordshire, and which were 
duly formulated and officially posted in 
the terms of the Act by the miners of 
the ‘‘ Midland Oounties Miners’ Federa- 
tion,” were received and considered by 
the Home Office; and, whether the 
members of the said Federation have 
any power of further pressing their 
objections to the said Rules, or amended 
Rules, which have again been recently 
posted up in that district ? 

Tue SECRETS RY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Oer- 
tain objections to Special Rules in the 
Cannock Chase District were received 
and considered by the Home Office. 
They did not, however, appear to pro- 
ceed from the Midland Counties Miners’ 
Federation. With respect to any mine 
where Special Rules have not been 
established, it will be open to all persons 
to press their objections to any proposed 
Rules. Where Rules have been estab- 
lished, the Secretary of State would not 
exercise his power of amendment unless 
strong cause were shown. 


THE FINANOIAL RESOLUTIONS — 
HORSE AND WHEEL TAXES—EXTEN.- 
SION TO SCOTLAND. 


Mr. BUOHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the oliveess 
Whether he can now state the decision 
as to which he has arrived on the ex- 
tension of the Horse and Wheel Taxes 
to Scotland ? 

Tar CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. men gh 
Hanover Square): I think it would be 
more satisfactory that hon. Members 
who take an interest in Scotland should 
see the Bill first, which I hope will be 
in their hands on Wednesday morning. 
It will also be interesting to them that 
they should see what we propose with 
regard to the distribution of the tax, 
which may, perhaps, I think, have some 
influence with them as to whether they 
will want it or not for Scotlaxd thie year. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Is that to be 
stated in the Bill? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir; it will not. 

Subsequently, 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fifeshire, 
W.) asked, whether the right hon. 
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Gentleman could now state when the 
scheme of the distribution of funds in 
aid of local taxation in Scotland would 
be submitted ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No, Sir; I am not 
able to state that. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — BOOKS 
USED IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edueation, 
Whether he is aware that the frequent 
change of books used in board schools 
causes much dissatisfaction, more es- 
pecially in the rural districts; and, 
whether he will take steps to lessen an 
expense which presses heavily on many 
poor people ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W11- 
u1aM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, that no expression of dis- 
satisfaction, such as that indicated in 
the Question, had reavhed the Depart- 
ment. The supply of books was part 
of the School Board’s administration, 
which it would be exceedingly difficult 
for the Department to interfere with ; 
but if any specific case were brought to 
the notice of the Department, attention 
would be given to it. 


ARMY — THE BEDFORDSHIRE REGI- 
MENT—FERMOY BARRACKS. 


Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
(for Dr. Tanner) (Oork Co., Mid), asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther a serious outbreak of pneumonia 
has taken place in the Bedfordshire 
Regiment stationed in Fermoy; if it is 
true that a considerable number of men 
are, and have been, in hospital ; if so, 
how many ; has any case proved fatal; 
is it a fact that the principal causes of 
the epidemic are stated by the medical 
authorities to be intemperance and ex- 
posure; and, whether it is true that the 
straw supplied for bedding and sanitary 
arrangements in the barracks promoted 
the disease ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Probably, on account of the changeable 
weather, lung disease has been rather 
prevalent in the West of Ireland; and 
in the Weekly Return to the 20th of 
April from the Bedfordshire Regiment 
at Fermoy, it is shown that there had 
been 13 admissions for pneumonia ang 
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one death. The sanitary state of the 
barracks is reported to be satisfactory ; 
and no cause other than the weather 
has been assigned for the outbreak. 
Further inquiry has, however, been 
ordered. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER- 
WORKS ACT, 1880—THE AQUEDUCT 
OF PENY-BONT-FAWR. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the account of the bursting of 
one of the large pipes in the aqueduct 
of the Liverpool Corporation Water- 
works Company, at Peny-bont-fawr, at 
the exit of the Hirnant Tunnel, by 
which considerable damage was done to 
adjacent property; whether he has any 
information as to the pressure of the 
water at the point where the accident 
occurred ; what will be the average 
pressure along the line of pipes when 
the works are complete; and, whether 
there are any clauses in the Act pro- 
viding for possible damage in the 
future ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I am 
informed that the newspaper account as 
to the bursting of a pipe at Peny-bont- 
fawr is inaccurate. and that the amount 
of the damage caused is probably about 
£40. The pressure at the point of 
fracture was about 130 feet. The 
average pressure of the aqueduct would 
be 220 feet. I understand that there 
was nothing exceptional in the bursting. 
which occurred in the testing of the 
pipes when they were first filled, the 
testing being for the purpose of detect- 
ing defects. Pipes in other parts of the 
aqueduct were subjected to 300 feet 
pressure, and remained quite sound. 
The works are being construeted under 
the provisions of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion Water Works Act, 1880, which 
contains no special provision as to 
damages. 


ADMIRALTY—NAVIES (ENGLAND AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES). 

Caprain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether there is any objec- 
tion to including in the Return, Navies 
(England and other Countries), a mar- 
ginal reference distinguishing the vessels 


Mr, E. Stanhope 
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in commission, and showing where they 
are stationed or employed, and showing 
the ports at which the vessels not in 
commission are stationed or building at 
the date of the Return ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamruton) (Middlesex, Ealing): We 
have not the information uired as 
regards the ships of Foreign Navies in 
an authoritative form, and the informa- 
tion concerning English ships is in Zhe 
Navy List. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—EDUCATION ACT, 1883—SECTION 8. 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) asked the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther the Scottish Education Department 
will take into consideration a modifica- 
tion of the Education Code, so as to 
admit of a pupil who has passed in two 
subjects, say in the 5th Standard, to be 
kept therein, so as to comply with the 
provisions of section 8 of the Education 
Act of 1883, and also to earn a grant 
therein ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, My Lords are 
prepared to give all reasonable facility 
for the examination of children for 
labour certificates whatever their posi- 
tion in school. But they do not think 
that a grant should be paid except under 
the conditions now laid down in the 
Code; as otherwise an inducement 
might be offered to retain a pupil in a 
lower standard to his disadvantage for 
the purpose of securing the grant. 


CONSULAR CHARGES IN ENGLAND— 
INVOICES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he is aware 
that it is the custom of the United 
States Consuls in this country, when 
certifying an invoice of a shipment to 
the United States, to make a charge of 
108. 6d. as fee and a charge of 2s. 6d. 
for declaration ; whether this charge of 
2s. 6d. is also levied on German shippers 
to the United States; and, if not so 
levied, why are English shippers put at 
a disadvantage ; and, whether he will 
use his best offices to have this inequality 
removed ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): There is né information 
in the possession of the Foreign Office 
to the effect that any different charge is 
made by United States Consuls in this 
country to British and to German 
shippers; and the Board of Trade, of 
whom I have made inquiry, are equally 
unaware of such a practice. If any 
specific instance of such differential 
kenes can be brought to the notice of 
the Secretary of State inquiries will be 
made, and, if possible, redress procured. 


PORTUGAL—THE TREATY OF i88i— 
ARTICLES IX. AND X.—EAST AFRICA 
—TRANSIT DUTIES. 


Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Treaty with Portugal, 
signed 26th February, 1884, is still in 
force; and, whether Articles IX. and 
X. (especially sub-section 2) of that 
Treaty provide for the treatment of 
goods in transit through the Portuguese 
territories on the East Coast of Africa, 
and that dues on such goods shall not 
exceed 3 per cent ad valorem? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fereusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: The Treaty signed 
February 26, 1884, by Earl Granville 
was never ratified, and has, therefore, 
never been in force. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—INCREASE 
OF SENTENCES ON APPEAL. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Whether there is any legal 
procedure in the nature of an appeal, or 
otherwise, by which the legality under 
“The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887,” of the increased 
sentences recently passed by the County 
Court Judges in Ireland upon those who 
appealed to them against sentences im- 
posed by the Resident Magistrates, can 
be tested by the Superior Uourts; and, 
if so, whether the Government will in- 
stitute such appeal or other proceedings? 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8 ) asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, Whetherhe hascarefully considered 
the legality of the recently increased 
sentences on appeal in Ireland ; how the 
question of legality can be raised accord- 
ing to the procedure of the Courts in 
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Ireland, whether by application for writ 
of habeas corpus or otherwise ; and, whe- 
ther the Government will facilitate the 
raising of the question with a view to its 
determination in the Superior Courts in 
Ireland ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Law Officers of the Crown 
have carefully considered the question 
of the legality of the sentences referred 
to, and they are of opinion that the 
County Court Judges acted within their 
powers, and that the sentences are ac- 
cordingly legal. The law of Ireland 
affords to any person imprisoned under 
a sentence which he regards as illegal 
the same facilities for having the ques- 
tion of its legality determined as exist 
in England. ‘There are no proceedings 
which can be taken on the part of the 
Crown for the purpose of testing the 
legality of those sentences, as suggested 
by the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall. The Orown will, 
I need hardly say, place no obstacles in 
the way of any person who desires to 
question the legality of any sentence 
under which he is imprisoned ; but it is 
not in their power to facilitate the course 
of the proceedings by interfering with 
the arrangements of the Oourts of 
Justice. 


"RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—THE DISTURB. 
ANCE AT MAOROOM — SERGEANT 
O'SHEA. 


Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8S.) 
(for Dr. Tanner) (Cork Co., Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What was the 
technical character of the injuries in- 
flicted upon Sergeant O’Shea by Cree- 
don, in Macroom, on the 8th of April 
last, and how these injuries placed 
O’Shea’s life in jeopardy; were they 
inflicted by any weapon; and, what 
were the professional reasons alleged to 
have been given by Dr. Orooke for his 
refusal to allow Dr. White to visit 
Sergeant O’Shea? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that from the Report of the In- 
spector General of Constabulary it 
appeared that the injuries which caused 
concussion of the brain were inflicted by 
a heavy broken bough of atree. The 
reason Dr. Crooke objected to Dr. White 
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visiting Sergeant O’Shea, was that he 
did not consider it necessary to have a 
second doctor. 


CENTRAL AFRICA—ARAB ATTACK ON 
SCOTCH MISSION STATIONS. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has received 
any intelligence pointing to a renewal 
of the Arab attack on the Scottish Mission 
Stations in Central Africa ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received no intelligence of 
any fighting near the Scottish Mission 
Stations in Central Africa, subsequent to 
that mentioned in the answer given to 
the hon. Member for Wandsworth (Mr. 
Kimber), on the 19th of March. A 
telegram from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Mozambique, dated the 27th instant, 
states that he had received a letter from 
the acting British Consul at Nyassa, re- 
porting that he had held an interview 
with certain Arab Chiefs at the north 
end of the Lake respecting the attack on 
Karongas. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—CENTRAL TELEGRAPH STATION— 
PROMOTION OF CLERKS. 


Viscount CURZON (Bucks, Wy- 
combe) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is a fact that in October and 
February last clerks at the Central Tele- 
graph Station were promoted from the 
second to the first class three years 
before they reached the maximum of 
their class; whether it is a fact that 
clerks of from 17 to 19 years’ service 
have been waiting at the maximum of 
the first class for 13 months; and, 
whether there is anything against the 
ability or character of these clerks; and, 
if not, why this partiality is shown to 
one class? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
In reply to the noble Viscount, I have 
to state that the facts set forth in his 
Question are substantially correct. It 
will, I think, suffice to say in answer 
that in the one case there were vacancies 
at the time on the higher class; whereas 
in the present case there are no vacancies, 
ae consequently no promotions can be 
made. 


Mr. A, J. Balfour 
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THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) —SHERIFFS—FEES ON AP. 
POINTMEMT OF RETURNING OFFI. 
CERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
it is an indictable offence for a 
Sheriff to exact anything beyond tl.s 
statutory fees for the execution of 
his duty as Sheriff; whether any 
statutory fee is payable in connection 
with the appointment of Returning 
Officer in any division of ashire; whe- 
ther it has been brought to his notice 
that Mr. Rose Innes, Under Sheriff of 
Middlesex, has by letter and verbal 
message to Mr. William Miller, now 
Returning Officer for the Chelsea Divi- 
sion of Middlesex, demanded from that 
gentleman the sum of two guineas in 
connection with his appointment as Re- 
turning Officer; whether a Sheriff holds 
his office on condition of ‘good be- 
haviour;” and, whether it is the duty 
of the Home Secretary to decide as to 
the behaviour of a Sheriff in case of 
complaint ; and, if so, whether he will 
take steps to put a stop to such demands 
as have been made on Mr. Miller by the 
Sheriff of Middlesex ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Question in the first paragraph raises a 
point of law which ‘i could not under- 
take to solve in answer to a Question. 
As far as I am aware, the answer to the 
second paragraph is in the negative. 
My right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury has already stated to the 
House the circumstances under which 
the fee of two guineas was demanded 
of Mr. Miller. The warrant of appoint- 
ment of Sheriffs named by the Queen is 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure, and 
there is a statutory provision that the 
nomination is only for one year. The 
Sheriffs of Middlesex are appointed by 
the Liverymen of the City Companies. 
The law does not impose on the Home 
Secretary the duty of deciding as to a 
Sheriff's behaviour. In this particular 
case I have received a letter from the 
Under Sheriffs stating that they have of 
their own accord sent back to each of 
the Returning Officers the amount of 
the fee, which had been already paid by 
them. A demand such as that made on 
Mr. Miller is not likely to be repeated. 
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POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE — 
DEDUCTION OF PAY FOR SICKNESS. 
Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked the 

Postmaster General, Whether the de- 
duction of pay during the absence from 
duty of clerks employed at the Central 
i Office, owing to sickness, 
was made subsequent to the transfer of 
the Telegraph Companies to the Govern- 
ment in 1870, in order to check absence 
without sufficient cause; whether this 
reason is inoperative in cases of serious 
illness certified by the chief medical 
officer or by a duly qualified doctor; 
whether clerks employed in the Intelli- 
gence Department of the General Post 
Office, who are officers of similar rank 
to the clerks above referred to, receive 
full pay; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he will consider the desir- 
ability of granting full pay to the officers 
of both Departments ? 

Tuz POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): On 
the acquisition of the telegraphs by the 
State, the reason for subjecting the 
telegraphists at the Central Station to a 
deduction during absence from illness 
was that they might not be subject to 
different Rules from those which applied 
to Post Office servants of similar grade. 
These Rules have been considered again 
and again, and I am not prepared to 
alter them. Full pay during absence 
is confined, as a rule, to those who occupy 
the more responsible positions. The 
officers of the Intelligence Branch are 
sec men, selected from the whole 

ody of telegraphists throughout the 

Kingdom. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT, BELFAST—P. COOPER. 

Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) (for Mr. 
M‘Cartan) (Down, 8.) asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he is aware 
that Patrick Cooper, of Alexander 
Street (West) Belfast, who passed his 
examination on the 25th of July last 
for the Telegraph Department in the 
Post Office, Belfast, was examined by 
Dr. Browne, and was refused the neces- 
sary certificate; whether, before re- 
fusing the certificate, Dr. Browne, 
among other questions, asked Oooper 
what school he had been attending, and 
was informed by him that it was at a 
school of the Christian Brothers; whe- 
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ther Mr. Shepherd, the Postmaster at 
Belfast, wrote to Mrs. Cooper, the boy’s 
mother, on the 5th of April instant, 
that Dr. Browne did “ not question that 
her son’s general health is satisfactory ;” 
whether certificates from Professor 
Ouming, M.D., aad Dr. Dempsey, J.P., 
certifying that Cooper was physically 
fit to fill any position in the Postal 
Telegraph Service, were sent to Mr. 
Shepherd, but without avail ; and, whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, and con- 
sidering that Cooper is the son of a 
coastguard who died some time ago, 
having spent his life in the British 
Service, he will consider his claims to 
appointment ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, Patrick Cooper was only on 
the 25th of July last subjected to a 
private examination by the Postmaster 
prior to his nomination as a telegraphist 
at Belfast. On his being subsequently 
examined as to his physical condition, 
Dr. Browne declined to certify him as 
fit. Dr. Browne did not ask him what 
school he had been attending, but how 
he had been employed, and he answered, 
‘* As a monitor in the Christian Brothers’ 
School.”” He was again examined in 
March last. Mrs. Cooper was informed 
by the Postmaster on the 5th April 
last that Dr. Browne did not question 
that her son’s general health was satis- 
factory; but that, on account of a ten- 
dency to an affection of the lungs, he 
could not be recommended for the ap- 
pointment. Certificates were received 
from Dr. Cuming and Dr. Dempsey, 
but, while agreeing with the statement 
as to general health, Dr. Browne did 
not see any reason to alter his opinion. 
As Dr. Browne cannot furnish a satis- 
factory certificate, the Civil ServiceUom- 
missioners will not grant Cooper the 
necessary certificate to qualify him for 
appointment. I am very sorry for the 
young man’s disappointment; but the 
hon. Member will see that it is not in 
my power to afford him any assistance. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WHEEL TAX—HEARSES. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he is aware that there 
are over 400 hearses in the Metropolis ; 
and, whether these have been included 
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in his Estimate of the produce of the 
Wheel Tax? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; hearses 
are not included in the definition of a 
trade cart. They have, therefore, not 
been included in my Estimate. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — MR. MON- 
TAGU WILLIAMS, POLICE MAGIS- 
TRATE, 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What has been, 
or is being, done with respect to the 
statement made by Mr. Montagu Wil- 
liams at the Wandsworth Police Court 
on the 5th instant, in the case of “ R. v. 
Baker,” that— 

“The conduct of the police from the highest 
to the lowest was eminently unsatisfactory, and 
must be inquired into ?’’ 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he would con- 
sider the desirableness of giving a full 
inquiry into the position and action of 
the London police ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he was not aware of any ground 
for the inquiry which the hon. Member 
for Dundee suggested. With reference 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green, the case had been since 
the 8th instant in the hands of the 
Director General of Prosecutions, who 
was taking such steps in the matter 
as he considered proper and necessary 
under the advice of counsel. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — MIDDLESEX SESSIONS — 
CASE OF CHARLES MOORE. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will ‘be 
prepared to grant an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Assistant Judge of the 
Middlesex Sessions in the case of Charles 
Moore, if he is placed in possession of 
evidence of the accuracy of the state- 
ments in The Pali Mall Gazette of the 
24th? 

Taz SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, 
Sir; I am not prepared to grant an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Assis- 
tant Judge. 


Mr, Pickersgill 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS: If I supply 
the evidenee of one of the Justices pre- 
sent, to the effect that the decision was 
settled after two votes, the first being in 
favour of the prisoner, and the second 
against him, will he cause inquiry to be 
made? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think it would 
be a very evil example if any Public 
Department were, on the statement of 
one of the gentlemen present, to inquire 
into what took place at a confidential 
discussion of magistrates when settling 
their decision. Such an inquiry could 
not possibly bo satisfactory, or lead to 
any good results. 


CRIMINAL CASES (IRELAND) — IN- 
CREASE OF SENTENCES ON APPEAL 
—ENNIS COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether sen- 
tences of three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, passed under ‘The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” on W. Dynes, P. Oollins, 
and J. O’Brien, were, on appeal to the 
County Court Judge at Ennis, on the 
19th instant, increased to six months in 
each case; whether a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
passed on T. Flannigan, was also in- 
creased, on appeal at Ennis on the 2Ist 
instant, to six months; and, whether 
any modification of any kind was intro- 
duced into any of the four sentences so 
extended ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers that Question, may I ask 
him whether he still adheres to the 
statement that Mr. Blane’s sentence 
has not been increased? I may say 
that I have received the most positive 
assurance from a person who saw the 
warrant that the original sentence of 
four months was without hard labour. 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement on a ques- 
tion of fact is one which I do not like to 
traverse. He is aware that I made the 
statement to which he refers on Friday, 
in answer to a Question which was put 
without Notice. I did it on the strength 
of a Report of the Sessional Crown 
Solicitor, which I happened to have 
been reading that afternoon. I feel 
sure that that gentleman would not 
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have intentionally misrepresented the 
facts; but as he was writing without any 
view to a Question or controversy upon 
the point, he may have made a slip, and 
I will at onee inquire into the matter. 
As to the Question on the Paper, I am 
informed that the facts are as stated, 
with the exception that the date in 
Flannigan’s case was the 20th. No 
modification appears to have been intro- 
duced into any of these increased sen- 
tences. The hon. Member is doubtless 
aware that the crime dealt with by the 
Court was the odious Boycotting of 
Hannah Connell. 


IRELAND—INQUEST ON JOHN MAD- 
DEN, AN INMATE OF THE CRANNA 
ORPHANAGE, NEAR NENAGH, CO. 
TIPPERARY. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
yet received the Report in answer to 
the full inquiry which be promised into 
the circumstances of the case of the 
Cranna Orphanage in County Tipperary ; 
whether it is in accordance with the 
facts as reported at the Ooroner’s 
inquest on the body of the boy Madden ; 
whether the remaining children in that 
Institution are still on the dietary, the 
nature of which was then disclosed ; 
and, whether he will take steps to have 
this and similar Institutions in Ireland 
visited at intervals by authorized Govern- 
ment Inspectors, so as to afford some 
protection to the orphan children therein 
confined, and to prevent the recurrence 
of such inhuman‘treatment as has been 
proved in the case of the Oranna 
orphans ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Executive Government were in 
communication with the proper authori- 
ties on the subject referred to in the 
Question, and had not yet had time to 
receive a reply to the inquiries they had 
made. 


BRAZIL—ALLEGED INHUMAN POISON- 
ING OF INDIANS. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been called to a communication which 
appeared in Zhe Times of the 21st of 
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April, describing the poisoning of a 
village of 3,000 Indians, and of a village 
of 800 Indians, by strychnine and 
chloride of mercury in Brazil, the same 
communication further declaring that it 
is in contemplation to destroy another 
village of 5,000 Indians by the trea- 
cherous use of poison in a similar way ; 
and, whether, as a reference is made to 
some connection, ina manner not ex- 
plained, with the idea of missionary 
work, the Government will communicate 
with the Brazilian Government upon 
the ground of the interest and anxiety 
which we share with the Brazilian 
nation in whatever affects the honour 
of Obristianity ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot believe that such atrocities 
have been committed under a civilized 
and Christian Government, and hope 
that if there have been any such occur- 
rences their extent has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that their authors 
have been visited with just punishment. 
But it is not the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to question a Foreign 
Government with regard to affairs en- 
tirely domestic. No Government can be 
insensible to the public opinion of the 
world, and to the detestation which 
would attend such acts if tolerated. 


INLAND REVENUE—PUBLIC-HOUSE 
LICENCES—SUCCESSION DUTY. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
If the Treasury has ever received a pay- 
ment of Succession Duty on the value 
of a public-house licence in the event of 
the death of the holder of such licence, 
and its continuance by the Licensing 
Authorities to the person inheriting the 
public-house property ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR orrnse EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My right hon. Friend 
has asked me to answer this Question. 
I am informed by the Revenue Autho- 
rities that in all cases of the freehold or 
lease of a public-house passing by death, 
the value at which it is asse to 


Succession Duty, or to Probate and 
Succession Duty, is determined with re. 
ference to the fact of the premises being 
licensed, and in most cases appreciably 
enhanced by that fact. 
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Mx. CAINE asked, what happened 
when the licence was transferred to a 
person who had not an interest in the 
property, but who got the licence ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had better give Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAINE said, he would do so. 


CRIMINAL CASES (IRELAND) — IN- 
CREASE OF SENTENCES ON APPEAL. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 

borne) asked the First Lord of the 

Treasury, Whether the Government will 

consider the propriety of advising the 

Crown to exercise its prerogative of 

mercy, and remit the additional sen- 

tences imposed by the County Oourt 

Judges upon the prisoners who apernee 

to them, under the provisions of ‘‘ The 

Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 

Act, 1887,” against the sentences passed 

upon them by the Resident Magistrates? 
Tat FIRST LORD (Mr. W. E. 

Saurn) (Strand, Westminster) : No, Sir; 

I cannot enter into any engagement of 

the kind with the hon. Gentleman. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE—GRANTS 
FOR COOKERY AND DRAWING. 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, Oollege) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When the promised Departmental 
Minutes pee. the Scottish Code in 
respect of the grants for cookery and 
drawing will be laid upon the Table? 
Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster) : The only 
Minute promised in regard to the 
Scottish Code was that suspending the 
proposed change in regard to the con- 
ditions of the cookery grant. The 
question, with respect to the drawing 
grant being subject to the limitation of 
17s. 6d., is one which cannot be dealt 
with except by removing the drawing 
grant from the Code, and transferring 
it to the Science and Art Department ; 
the Scotch Education Department and 
the Treasury are now in communi- 
cation with regard tothis. The Minute 
regarding cookery has already been 
placed on the Table; but it is right to 
say that we have received strong repre- 
sentations from those who have taken 
the greatest interest, and have the 
largest experience in the teaehing of 
this subject, as to the necessity of re- 
stricting the numbers taught at one time, 
if efficient teaching is to be secured ; 
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and while the conditions of the previous 
Code are provisionally continued in order 
to allow further time for consideration, 
it must be understood that some further 
restrictions of this kind will be intro- 
duced into the Code for next year. 


LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he is aware that the 
aggregate of the capitals of Companies 
registered between January 2 and April 
17 of the present year amounts to 
£99,403,657 ; whether his attention has 
been drawn to an article in Zhe Statist 
newspaper, in which it is declared that 
“the public are being fleeced right and 
left;”’ and, when the Government 
intend to introduce the Bill promised in 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne 
“for remedying abuses in the forma- 
tion of Companies under limited lia- 
bility?” 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Ssirn) (Strand, Westminster): Tho 
nominal capital of Companies registered 
between the Ist of January and the 17th 
of April, 1888, reaches a figure of 
£100,206,857, while during the same 
period of last year the figure was 
£40,525,266 oniy. The difference is 
believed to be caused by the desire to 
escape payment of the Stamp Duty of 
2s. per cent on the nominal capital of 
Companies which will be exigible as 
soon as the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill becomes law. I am aware 
that The Statist has for some time 
been calling attention to the working, 
&e., of a certain class of Company ; but 
I have no information as to whether the 
deductions drawn by Zhe Statist are 
correct. With regard to the introduc- 
tion of the Limited Liability Bill into 
the House of Lords, I am unable to add 
anything to the answer I gave on the 
17th instant—namely, that it would be 
introduced as soon as possible. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION — THE DE- 
BATE OF FRIDAY LAST. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that only four 
hours were allotted to the discussion of 
the Motion on Technical Education last 
Friday night, of which nearly three were 
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occupied by right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Benches, he would not offer 
facilities at an early date for a resump- 
tion of the debate, in order to give 
private Members an opportunity of 
expressing their views on this important 
subject ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Gentleman has only just given me 
Notice of the Question; but I am sure 
that he must see that it is quite out of 
my power to give him the facilities he 
asks for. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN WALES, 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
asked the hon. Member for Swansea, 
Whether he intended to persevere with 
his Motion for the disestablishment of 
theChurch in Wales to-morrow evening ; 
and whether he would give an under- 
taking to the House not to proceed with 
it after a reasonable hour ? 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he had already given Notice to post- 
pone his Motion until the 15th of May. 


IRISH LAND COURT— DELAY IN 
EDENDERRY. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When he will 
permit the Land Court to hear the 
cases of the Edenderry tenants, some of 
whom have been over three years 
trying to get fair rents fixed ? 

Tue OHIEF SECKETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As the 
hon. Gentleman is aware, it does not 
rest with me to ‘‘ permit” the Land 
Court to do anything in the way of 
hearing cases. I am as anxious as any- 
body that the arrears now lying in this 
Court should be dealt with; and, as 
the hon. Gentleman is aware, there is a 
Bill before the House, which I hope 
will be discussed to-night, dealing with 
this very question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a 
PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 

TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF 
IRELAND BILL.—[Br11 201.) 
(Mr. Willian Henry Smith, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Jackson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
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Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): As the House is aware, 
this Bill has been already discussed on 
two separate occasions at considerable 
length, and with no inconsiderable 
vehemence—[ Cries of ‘‘ No!” |—Yes; 
and I do not rise to prolong the discus- 
sion. The House is well aware that, this 
being a Money Bill, it has to be brought 
in in Committee of the Whole House. 
There were two Resolutions, and on 
each of these Resolutions hon. Members 
were in Order in discussing the principle 
of the Bill ; so that, in fact, the Bill has 
already had a stormy youth at a period 
when other measures are languishing 
in infantile obscurity. I rise at the pre- 
sent moment for the purpose of making 
something in the nature of a per- 
sonal explanation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley), in the earlier 
stages of the debate, accused the Go- 
vernment of having deceived the House 
in regard to this Bill, in having led the 
House to believe, as I understand the 
matter, that, in the first place, they did 
not propose to introduce a Bill in regard 
to the Office of Under Secretary, and 
that if they did introduce a Bill of that 
kind it would not provide for the pay- 
ment ofa salary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman couched that accusation in some- 
what vehement language. The debate 
was running rather hot, but I do not 
make any complaint of that. What I 
do complain of is the charge brought 
against the Government by the right 
hon. Gentleman of consciously keeping 
the House in the dark with regard to 
this Bill. Now, the Government are 
not aware of having done anything of 
the kind, but they took the House 
entirely into their confidence—| Cries of 
‘‘Qh, oh!” ] Iam sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will be as pleased as I am 
to find that the Government have not 
been in any way guilty of keeping the 
House in the dark, but that there is 
evidence that the House was completely 
in possession of the intention of the Go- 
vernment with regard to this matter. I 
find that my memory has not deceived 
me in the matter ; but it isclear that the 
right hon. Gentleman was either not in 
the House when certain Questions were 
asked on this subject, or that his me- 
mory bas deceived him. I find that, 
on May 20, the hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) asked when it was intended to 
bring in the promised Bill to regulate 
the Office of Parliamentary Under Se- 
cretary, so that it was thoroughly under- 
stood at that time that the Office was 
about to be created. I replied that 
the Bill would be brought in as soon 
as practicable, and, consequently, I then 
clearly committed the Government to 
bring in a Bill. It remains to consider 
whether the Government are open to 
the second count in the indictment of 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, that 
even if they intended to bring in a Bill 
it was not intended to provide a salary. 
On that point the evidence is equally 
clear. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor), on May 20, asked the follow- 
ing Question :— 

“Ts the Bill to which the right hon. Gen- 

tleman has referred of such a nature as that it 
will have to be founded on a Resolution in 
Committee ?’’—(3 Hansard, [315] 721.) 
It is quite obvious that what the hon. 
Member meant to ask by that Question 
was, whether the Bill involved payment 
from the Exchequer, and whetherthenew 
official was or was not to be paid out of 
public money? The answer I gave to 
that Question was that in all probability 
that would be the case. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will search Hansard, he 
will find evidence upon these points. It 
will be seen, from what I have stated, 
that not even unintentionally have the 
Government bept the House in the dark, 
but that, on the contrary, they have 
stated that they would bring ina Bill, 
and that when it was brought in it 
would provide for a salary. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will be satisfied 
with the answer I have now given, and 
that there will be an end to a contro- 
versy which is assuming a very unne- 
cessarily bitter form. I will not reply 
to remarks which have been made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I hope hon. 
Gentlemen will recollect that they have 
had ample opportunities of discussing 
this Bill, and that they have fully availed 
themselves of them. I move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I will not plead guilty to 


Hr. A. J. Balfour 
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the charge of having used too vehement 
language on the earlier stage of this 
Bill. The strongest expression I used 
was that the answers of the right hon. 
Gentlemen (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) amounted to an endeavour to 
hoodwink the House ; and after hearing 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the reference he has made to 
certain answers given in the House on 
the 20th of May, I still think the attitude 
of the Government at the time I refer to 
was ar attempt to hoodwink the House. 
It is quite true that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave the reply he has referred to 
in answer to a Question put by the hon, 
Member for East Donegal on the 20th 
of May; but on the 15th of April, in 
answering a Question put by me, the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury stated distinctly that no 
salary would be asked for. That was 
pretty plain; but I will give another 
answer which bears more directly on 
the Bill. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) asked a Ques- 
tion on May 12 on the same subject, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury answered that 
an arrangement had been made to meet 
the pressing demands made upon the 
time of the Chief Secretary at that 
time in connection with the discharge of 
his duties, and that no inference must 
be drawn from that arrangement, either 
that it was intended to be permanent, 
or that it would affect any other Depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: These answers 
referred to the Office of Under Secre- 
tary as it was constituted last Session, 
and as it remains at the preser.t moment; 
but they do not refer to the new Office 
to be constituted by the Bill which hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangweay opposite 
knew had been promised. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Iam anxious 
to give the right hon. Gentleman the 
benefit of all he has said; but when I 
reflect on the pains which the right hon. 
Gentleman takes in political matters— 
when the House considers how broad is 
the phylactery worn by the right hon. 
Gentleman—I am afraid I must say 
that this appears to be one of the 
most equivocal, evasive, and pitiful of 
manceuvres. Sir, what is the necessity 
for the Office? The answer which I 
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have received from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
shows the view taken by the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of this Office at 
the time when they had two important 
Bills—the Coercion Bill and the Land 
Bill—in hand, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary needed a 
Colleague to essist him owing to the 
pressing demands upon his time. The 
right hon. Gentleman has compared his 
position with that of his Predecessors in 
Office. It cannot, therefore, be invidious 
if I follow the right hon. Gentleman. 
He has spoken of, and he said that Mr. 
Forster, when Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, was not in charge of any great 
Bill. That was perfectly true. But Mr. 
Forster was in the Cabinet, and being 
in the Cabinet was adduced as one 
reason why there should be an Assistant 
Parliamentary Secretary. Secondly, in 
Mr. Forster’s time the Questions put to 
the Chief Secretary were three or four 
times more numerous than the Ques- 
tions now put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In the third place, in the then 
condition of Parliament, Motions for 
Adjournment were most frequent and 
prolonged. And, fourthly, Mr. Forster 
was—whether wisely or unwisely I will 
not say—constantly travelling to and 
fro between England and Ireland. Mr, 
Forster felt it was a most important 
part of his duty to see his own officials 
on the spot, and to be in constant com- 
munication with them. Therefore, the 
comparison of advantage and of ease is 
wholly on the side of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Then, with reference to his 
immediate Predecessors, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that when they 
were filling the Office of Chief Secre- 
tary the administration of Ireland was 
actually carried on upon the spot by a 
Cabinet Minister, Lord Spencer, who 
was Lord Lieutenant. But have we not 
now a Cabinet Minister resident in Ire- 
land ? What is Lord Ashbourne doing ? 
Does he take no action in the Executive 
Government of Ireland; does he hold 
no consuliations with the Irish Attorney 
General, and take counsel with him 
upon points of administration? It may 
not be so; but if it be not so, all I can 
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say is that it is a most extraordinary 
thing. Moreover, in the Cabinet there 
is a third Minister charged with Irish 
affairs—Lord Cadogan, the Lord Privy 
Seal; and, therefore, the advantage in 
point of leisure and of the comparative 
ease of the Office is wholly on the side 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Now, 
Sir, what is to be the work of the new 
Minister in Parliament whom it is pro- 
posed by this Bill to create? He is to 
answer Questions, as the House has 
already found by experience, and it is 


apparently proposed to continue the 
— ow, I will venture to lay 
own two propositions in reference to 
practice. The practice of answering 


Questions by the Under Secretary is, in 
the first place, very bad, and very un- 
satisfactory to Irish Members, and to 
English Members who take an interest 
in Irish affairs; and, secondly, it is 
extremely bad for the Chief Secretary 
himself. On the first point, it needs no 
words to show how unsatisfactory it is 
that answers to Questions on adminis- 
trative points put to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland should come from an irre- 
sponsible Member sitting within a few 
feet of the Minister who is responsible. 
I hope the House will judge the im- 
portance of Irish Questions as they 
ought to be judged. The House has to 
remember that putting Questions to the 
Chief Secretary is the only means Irish 
Members have of effectually criticizing 
the Irish administration; and, there- 
fore, for my part, I view with extreme 
jealousy any plan for releasing the Chief 
Secretary from all responsibility for 
answering those Questions. Secondly, 
it is bad for the Chief Secretary himself, 
because Questions put to the Chief Se- 
cretary, though they touch agreat number 
of details and detached matters which, 
no doubt, the right hon. Gentleman— 
like his Predecessors before him—have 
found to be trivial and uninteresting 
—Questions touching the workhouses, 
evictions, and so forth — yet those 
Questions, although they may seem 
trivial and uninteresting, relate to mat- 
ters which touch the feelings of the 
people whom the Chief Secretary has to 
govern ; they go to the very core of the 
national life in Ireland. Therefore, I 


say it is no advantage, but a very grave 
aud serious disadvantage, to the Chief 
Secretary, to be relieved from the neces- 
sity of having to look into these matters 
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with his own eyes. I am very much 
inclined to think that this Bill, when I 
examine it and try to find out what it 
is, must have been framed with the view, 
if the Government had a Parliamentary 
Under Secretary on their hands, of 
artificially finding something for the 
Under Secretary to do. It is one of 
the most absurd, and irrational Bills 
which I think I have ever heard of. 
The Parliamentary Under Secretary is 
to be a Member of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary in 
the course of the discussion said that 
it is desirable, because he is himself 
unable to attend. Then I want to know 
how is the Parliamentary Under Se- 
eretary any better placed for attending 
the meetings of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland ? 

— A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
that. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Yes; it was 
a statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. . 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think what 
I said was that I could not attend the 
meetings of the Board; but the Board 
never meets. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The Board 
never meets. Then it is quite obvious 
that the Under Secretary, who is ap- 
pointed to relieve him, could not attend 
them. It is equally obvious that the 
Under Secretary, who has been invented 
for the purpose of aiding the right hon. 
Gentleman, cannot attend the meetings 
of the Local Government Board. There- 
fore, the Government would have no 
more acquaintance with the details of 
the work and views of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland than they have 
at this moment. The Under Secretary 
will simply have to give answers fur- 
nished to him by the Local Government 
Board, and will have no more power of 
supervision over the details than the 
Chief Secretary has now. With refer- 
ence to Clause 3 of the Bill, I think it is 
equally open to objection with Clause 2. 
The Chief Secretary has at present to 
sign transfers of children to reformatory 
schools, and also to sign tickets-of-leave. 
That may or may not be a function the 
Chief Secretary ought to perform ; but, 
whatever it is, it is a function that 
ought not to be performed by a Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary, but by an 
important responsible officer. The te- 
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sponsible officer is there. Why should 
not the Lord Lieutenant undertake the 
duty? He, at all events, is not over- 
burdened with work. When I was 
Chief Secretary myself, I found the 
transfers to reformatories shed a most 
interesting and instructive light upon 
the details of the conditions of Irish life, 
and I think it a great Joss to the Chief 
Secretary not to have the advantage of 
acquaintance with those details. I am 
very unwilling to pass to the next point 
and to introduce the personal element, 
but it cannot be avoided. The Under 
Secretary is at present unfortunately 
absent—for a reason, as I understand, 
which the House must sincerely deplore. 
But it is impossible to criticize the Bill 
without considering that it has been 
brought in to create an Office for a 
Minister who has already been ap- 
pointed ; and, therefore, I have to con- 
sider how far in creating this Office 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were furthering 
the purposes of good government in Ire- 
land. I will not enter into the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s (Colonel King- 
Harman’s) relations with his tenantry, 
but everybody knows that those rela- 
tions are strained; and in view of that 
strain it was inevitable that, owing 
to this appointment, the Irish tenants 
should regard Dublin as taking sides in 
the new social war now being waged 
in Ireland. We are not left without 
evidence of that in the discussions which 
have arisen in this House. Not only 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) stated with 
great force the reasons why the Under 
Secretary is obnoxious to the great mass 
of the Irish population, but the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) has told us distinctly what the 
opinion of the Party he represents is. 

e told us something of the antecedents 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, and he asked what would be 
thought if the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman were so placed as to have his 
hand upon the spring of the machinery 
in Dublin Castle ? He went onto say it 
was his deliberate opinion that his con- 
stituents would regard the appointment 
as an open declaration of war. It is 
not immaterial that this view should be 
taken, but it is most material, because, 
from the peculiar position of the Local 
Government Board, in which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman is to hold a 
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high place, it is most important that we 
should have a Minister whom the Irish 

ple should regard as above suspicion. 
Phe Irish Local Goverment Board is con- 
cerned, for instance, in the administration 
of those important Acts, the Labourers 
Acts, and one part of their duty is to 
appoint arbitrators in the disputes be- 
tween landlords and Boards of Guardians 
who wish to erect dwellings. As it is, 
there is a constant complaint that these 
arbitrators are not impartial ; how much 
greater would be the complaints when 
the Minister who has been placed at the 
head of the Local Government Board, 
and who has the appointment of these 
arbitrators, is so biassed and so preju- 
diced on one side, as the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who now fills the 
Office of Parliamentary Under Secretary 
‘undoubtedly is? There is another point 
connected with the relations between 
the Local Government Board and the 
Boards of Guardians. Asitis, as every- 
body knows who is acquainted with 
Ireland, there has been pretty constant 
friction between Boards of Guardians 
andthe Local Government Board—ques- 
tions of Auditors, Inspectors, the conduct 
of Chairmen, and so forth, are con- 
stantly arising. Now, it is a great evil 
that in all these matters the Local Go- 
vernment Board, even as it is, is out of 
sympathy with the bulk of the Irish 
population. When it is known that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet has the 
main voice in these natters, and directs 
the administrative policy of the Board, 
will the sympathy between the people 
and the Local Government Board be- 
come any closer or warmer? I do not 
want to press what may appear to be 
minor points; but although they may 
seem to be minute they are most valid 
objections to such an appointment as 
that which this Bill asks the House to 
sanction. I will push the matter one 
step further, and see how the appoint- 
ment which is proposed to be made 
under this Bill affects the general atti- 
tude of Her Majesty’s Government to- 
wards self-government in Ireland. Now, 
Sir, on September 15, 1886, the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 


(Lord Randolph Churchill), who was 
then Leader of the House, made a very 
important declaration, even more impor- 
tant, to my mind, than the declaration 
which the noble Lord made in August 
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when the Government was first formed, 
and to which the noble Lord drew atten- 
tion the other afternoon in the very in- 
teresting speech which he then de- 
livered. On the 15th of September, 1886, 
the noble Lord, speaking ina discussion 
upon the Vote for the Local Govern- 
ment Board which had been going on 
for some time, and which he was endea- 
vouring, if possible, to arrest, used these 
words— 

‘* In regard to what has fallen from the hon. 
Member (Mr. Clancy) generally, as to the 
Board of Works and the Local Government 
Board, the functions of these Boards are 
matters which the Government consider call 
for from them the most practical considera- 
tion, with a view, if possible, of the develop- 
ment of the functions of those Boards in a 
manner in accordance, as far as may be, with 
the views of the Irish Representatives. ..... 
It is the firm and decided intention of 
the Government to make a proposal to Parlia- 
ment as early as may be, and we hope with a 
view or placing the control of all these ques- 
tions of local government and public works 
more within the hands of the Irish people.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [309] 560-1.) 


That was, and was felt to be, a most 
important declaration. If that declara- 
tion has nut been adhered to, then it is 
clear that the Government have gone 
back from the pledges which they gave, 
not only upon the hustings, but also in 
this House, because it can scarcely be 
contended that the Government are 
going to develop the functions of the 
Local Government Board in accordance 
with the views of the Irish Representa- 
tives, when they were going to set over 
that Board a Gentleman against whom 
both groups of Irish Members—both 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone and 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford—protested as being the most 
obnoxious Gentleman who could be 
placed in that position. Then, with what 
face can it be said that you are aiming 
at placing the Local Government of Ire- 
land in the hands of the people, when 
you appoint a Minister who has com- 
mitted himself absolutely against the 
improvement of local government? 
When I say that, what I mean is this— 
that in 1886, when the Poor Law Guar- 
dians (Ireland) Bill was before this 
House, not only did the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman move the rejection of 
that Bill—as he had a perfect right to 
do—but he also declared that he was in 
favour of continuing the maintenance of 
the system of ex officio Guardians, and 
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that it was only in proportion as ez officio 
Guardians were maintained in power 
that local government could be expected 
to work peaceably and well. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
may tell them that he has no alternative ; 
that he is obliged to choose some Mem- 
ber who, like the right hon. and gallant 
Member for the Isle of Thanet, bas 
committed himself as a champion of 
the Grand Jury system. But what 
an extraordinary comment it is upon 
your whole system of government that 
when you want a Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland you cannot go to 
Ireland, but are obliged to go either 
to Thanet, or, possibly, to Cambridge 
Borough, or Huntingdon, or anywhere 
else in the world except to Ireland itself! 
The only men eligible for these posts 
are men who have every quality but one, 
and that is that they cannot find a seat 
in their own country. This Bill points 
in the same direction as the declaration 
made by the Government last Wednes- 
day ; this appointment is another sign 
of the indefinite postponement of the re- 
form of Local Government in Ireland, 
which was the Unionists’ pledge at the 
last Election, and which the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington has 
said was the foundation of the Unionist 
Party. Iam sorry not to see the noble 
Lord in his place now, and I would also 
liked to have seen the right hon. Baro- 
net the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) in his place, 
so that we might have heard from him 
whether he considers this appointment 
in harmony with the views which he 
expressed in his speech at Bristol. For 
my own part, I have never felt that 
that speech committed the right hon. 
Baronet in any degree to the cause 
of Home Rule; but it did perplex 
me how the right hon. Baronet could 
remain in a Government which, by this 
Bill and this appointment, are taking a 
very serious step away from the direction 
in which he professes his desire that we 
should go. I will not dwell further on 
the Bill, but will move the Motion which 
stands in my name. I believe the 
creation of this Office to be wholly un- 
necessary on the merits—it is not called 
for by any need of Irish administration ; 
and, instead of being a step towards 
that reform of Dublin Castle which is 
admitted to be desirable by every part 
of the House—instead of being a step 
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forward in the direction of reform, it is 
distinctly a step backwards. Instead of 
strengthening the confidence of the Irish 
people in the impartiality of your ad- 
ministration or in the excellence of your 
intentions and the sincerity of your 
pledges, it is a measure which destroys 
that confidence and plucks it up by the 
very root. I beg to move that the Bill 
be read a second time on this day six 
months. 

Sr JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) 
said, he thought it desirable, after the 
important speech which had just been 
delivered by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle - upon - Tyne 
(Mr. John Morley), that one of the 
rank and file of hon. Members above 
the Gangway should state his views 
on the question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had referred 
the House to a series of Questions and 
Answers which were given some time in 
the month of May last; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had abstained from re- 
ferring to what preceded those Ques- 
tionsand Answers. The appointment 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for the Isle of Thanet 
(Colonel King-Harman) to the post 
which he now held took plaee in the 
most extraordinary way, without any 
previous notice, and without any ia- 
timation from the Government of any 
such intention. The course pursued 
was a most unusual one, and altogether 
opposed to that which was generally 
taken in regard to appointments of 
that kind. The question of the Con- 
stitutional power of the Government to 
make the appointment at all without 
statutory authority had been raised 
more than once, long before the Ques- 
tions to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred. The matter was raised, 
no doubt, in the form of Questions, but 
still it was raised, and it was parried by 
evasive replies, and none of the Law 
Officers of the Crown had ventured to 
express a decided opinion as to the right 
of the Government to create the Office. 
It was unusual, at least in modern 
times, to create a new Office without 
the authority of Parliament. Yet that 
was what had been done in the present 
case. What was the case of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant? He was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman had left 
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his place, but he would say what he in- 
tended to say, notwithstanding the right 
hon. Gentleman’s voluntary absence. 
What was it that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had done? He parried the 
question of the right to create the Office 
without consulting Parliament. In the 
first instance, he told them that there 
was to be no pay attached to the Office ; 
and he now told them that this Bill 
created a new Office to which pay was 
to be attached. He (Sir John Simon) 
did not know whether that was a Par- 
liamentary proceeding, but he did not 
hesitate to say, if the usages of the 
House would permit him, that it was 
nothing else than a fraud upon the 
House. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
John Morley) had called it trifling 
with the House, but he took it to be 
something worse. It was a course of 
deception practised . the House. 
The Government had made the ap- 
pointment without the usual statutory 
authority ; they combated the question 
when the appointment had been made ; 
and they said, by way of excuse, they 
were not going to attach a salary to the 
Office. Then a few months afterwards 
they come down to the House with a 
Bill cut and dried—in form making a 
new appointment, but in reality con- 
firming the old one. He maintained 
that that was something more than 
trifling with Parliament, and that the 
Government had pursued a deliberate 
course of deception. He ventured to 
think that there must be hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite side of the House 
who, in their hearts and consciences, 
protested against this proceeding. In- 
deed, he would go further, and would 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary himself would scout 
such conduct in private life. Then, with 
regard to the particular person selected 
for the Office, bis right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne had 
shown how invidious the appointment 
of the right hon. and gallant Member 
for the Isle of Thanet was. He had no 
personal acquaintance with the right 
hon. and gallant Member, but if he had 
he would be prepared to make the same 
statement that he made now—that a 
more ill-advised appointment could 
not possibly have been conceived. The 
right hon. and gallant Member was most 
obnoxious to the Irish people, who re- 
garded him as as a political renegade, 
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as an oppressive landlord, and as a man 
who committed himself as an an- 

nist to their wishes, and to every- 
thing they most cherished. Yet that 
was the man who, as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne said, was to have his hands on the 
machinery of Dublin Castle. He (Sir 
John Simon) failed to see what object 
the Government had in pursuing the 
course they had adopted. They were 
told that the policy of Lord Salisbury 
was to rule Ireland firmly, but, at the 
same time, to treat her with justice and 
eg Was this appointment a specimen 
of the equity with which the Irish people 
were to be treated ? Was it calculated to 
bring about conciliation, or induce them 
to become loyal and contented? On every 
occasion when a chance was given, in- 
stead of consulting the wishes of the 
Irish people, instead of considering the 
direction in which their feelings went, 
they were treated with entire indiffer- 
ence. The Government said—‘‘ We will 
send whom we like to govern you, and 
appoint men who are obnoxious to you.” 
And yet the Government complained 
that the Irish people were not loyal and 
contented. Such a course, he ventured 
to think, could only have one effect. He 
did not impute to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the Government that that was 
theirintention; but, if it were their inten- 
tion, they could certainly do nothing 
more than they were now doing to ex- 
asperate the Irish people, and to drive 
them into extremes. They had already 
greatly exasperated them by nearly a 
century of Coercion Bills since the 
Union, and they had driven them further 
and further away from this country; and 
on that side of the House they had 
begun to think it was high time that a 
different policy should be pursued. Long 
before the question of Home Rule was 
raised in 1886, he had voted for Mr. 
Butt’s Motion in reference to Ireland. 
For many years hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House had been anxious to 
avoid coercion, and to try and govern 
Ireland by the ordinary law. The best 
way to do that was to consider the wishes 
of her people, and if they would not give 
them the Home Rule they desired, at 
least to treat them with consideration 
and show some desire to consult their 
wishes, and not to insult them and show 
their complete antagonism to them in 
every way. He heartily concurred in the 
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Motion of his right hon. Friend, and 
begged to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. John Morley.) 


Question pont ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Me. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he wished, in the first 
instance, to reply to the observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
that the discussion upon. the Bill had 
been exhausted on a previous occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew very 
well that on that occasion the Budget 
stood as the second Order of the Day, 
and that important speeches were ex- 
pected. Therefore, after discussing the 
present Bill for about 20 minutes he got 
upon his legs, and said that in view of 
the important matters that were about 
to be brought before the House it was 
advisable not te discuss the Bill any 
further, but to reserve the discussion for 
a future stage of the measure. He 
would not say that in taking this course 
he was anxious to consult the con- 
venience of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, but he had con- 
sidered more the convenience of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), and, having con- 
sulted that convenience, the result was 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary now came down with a state- 
ment ‘‘that the Bill had already been ex- 
haustively discussed.” He thought the 
House must have noticed the unusual 
anxiety evinced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that night to vindicate the character 
of the Government. In fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman intimated that he would 
not have spoken at all if it had not been 
from a desire to vindicate the Govern- 
ment from the charge of breach of faith. 
The anxiety of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not at all astonishing, seeing 
that the — morality of the Govern- 
ment had got a little out of credit. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
taken a curious way of vindicating the 
superior morality of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred 
arbitrarily to a particular date, but he 
told the House nothing of what pre- 
ceded or followed the Questions that 
were put uponthat day. It would have 
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been better if the right hon. Gentleman 
had made one or two references. Hg 
found that on the 19th of March last 
year the right hon. Gentleman said dis. 
tinetly that no salary was attached to the 
Office of Under Secretary. On the 14th 
of April, in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), he said— 


‘‘ T believe the grounds are that it is not an 
Office of profit under the Crown.” —(3 Hansard, 


[343] 888.) 


He (Mr. T, P. O’Connor) could quite 
understand the dialectical distinction the 
right hon. Gentleman now made; but on 
the 15th of April the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
reply to a Question put by the right hon. 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) as to the authority by 
which the Office of Parliamentary 
Under Secretary had been constituted, 
and whether documents could be pro- 
duced showing the nature and duties of 
the Office, and also whether the Govern- 
ment had power to create Parliamentary 
Offices without limit, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury gave as the sole defence of the 
Government for establishing the Office 
that it was not a paid Office, and there- 
fore implied that it was to remain an 
unpaid Office. The House was led to 
believe that the Government had had a 
right to create the Office, because there 
was no payment attached to it, and that 
certainly implied that there would be 
no right to attach a salary to it until 
authority was given by Parliament. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Then, why 
did not hon. Gentlemen say that last 
year? They first created the Office on 
the ground that it was unpaid—they 
created an Office which would be un- 
Constitutionalif it were paid—and, after 
the Office had been created, they turned 
round and said they were going to trans- 
form it from an unpaid to a paid Office. 
Well, he contended that that was equivo- 
cation. [ Zaughter.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite laughed at that. Per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would 
pardon him if he said that he did not 
consider him the highest moral autho- 
rity, although; in another sense, an 
authority on the doctrine of equivoca- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon, Member that his last expres- 
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sion exceeds the courtesies of debate, 
and should, therefore, be withdrawn. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that he 
would withdraw it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary gave 
last year as a reason for the creation of 
the Office that he had too much to do. 
Well, the Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary was now away from his work, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary did not seem to be a terribly 
over-burdened Minister in that House. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to be a little more consistent. 
When he was banqueted by his friend, 
the right hon. Gentleman ‘spoke in a 
light and airy strain of the Pa-liamen- 
tary contests in which it was his daily 
lot to engage; but they did not seem to 
disturb the roseate calm of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was his (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s) daily lot to engage in Par- 
liamentary contests, but they never 
seriously disturbed his spirit, and he 
thought that nothing could be lighter or 
more easy. According to the right hon. 
Gentleman, however, his duties in that 
House were so onerous that he required 
the help of a Parliamentary Under 
Secretary. He was almost afraid to 
say anything with regard to the late 
Mr. Forster, because he knew the class 
of argument the right hon. Gentleman 
was likely to use against him. He 
thought, however, that that argument 
had become somewhat played out. At 
one period the late Mr. Forster, when 
Chief Secretary, made 13 journeys from 
England to Ireland within three months. 
He should like to know how many 
journeys the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary had made to 
Ireland, because he believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman was somewhat 
remarkable for the unfrequency of his 
visits to that country. The reason 
assigned for this Bill was the number of 
Questions put in the House of Commons 
to the Chief Secretary, and the business 
he had to transact. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, compared with other Chief 
Secretaries, had far less business to do. 
Whenever a Tory Member went down 
to the country he called attention to the 
altered state of the House of Commons. 
There was a time, he told the people, 
when the House was disturbed by dis- 
order, and by constant Irish debates ; 
but, under the happier régime, they were 
now enabled to get through the Business 
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of Parliament, obstruction and disorder 
having ceased, and the Irish Business 
having been relegated to an Under Se- 
cretary. The Government were them- 
selves responsible for the statement that 
Irish Business gave less trouble now 
than it did before. He concurred with 
his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne that it was a 
matter of regret that they should have 
to allude at all to the personal part of 
the question. In regard to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
King-Harman), he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
had no feeling of personal hostility to- 
wards him. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and many others were paying 
the penalty of their sins in the past. 
He hoped to see the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman back again in his 
place in that House, and he hoped that 
when all the present troubles were over 
he would be able to take that share in 
the government of Ireland to which his 
position entitled him. He, therefore, 
disclaimed being animated by any feel- 
ing of personal hostility. But the Go- 
vernment who appointed the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to a political 
position might fairly be asked to look 
at his political record. He had no wish 
to refer to the past relations of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman with the 
Nationalist Party. He would deal with 
that subject in a very summary manner, 
and he would only call attention to the 
fact that the first political address of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman to a 
constituency in Ireland was written, 
revised, and composed almost entirely 
by Mr. Patrick Egan, the late Secretary 
of the National League. He did not 
think that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was any the worse for that, 
but he thought that fact ought to be 
known when Members of the Govern- 
ment were always condemning Irish 
Members for their criminality in asso- 
ciating with him in America. What 
would they say of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for associating with Mr. Patrick Egan, 
O’Donovan Rossa, and other patriots of 
that kind? As a matter of fact, the 
present Home Rule movement owed a 
great deal to the Under Secretary—quite 
as much as to any other man living. It 
also owed something to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews), who at oue time went down 
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to Dungarvan to raise the glorious flag 
of Irish Nationality. He thanked the 
right kon. Gentleman for the awakening 
influencé he had exercised on that occa- 
sion. The Home Rule movement owed 
a great deal tothe right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Under Secretary, but the 
fact that he was an Orangeman did not 
endear him to the Irish people. He was 
now in Office, and that, of course, made 
all the difference. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would only say one word as 
to the relations of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman with hisown tenantry. 
The reductions made on his estate had 
been among the largest in Ireland, 
having ranged from 35 to as much 
as 60 per cent, and the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was engaged 
in a constant war with his tenants. 
We sent to India officials who held the 
scales of justice evenly, and were abso- 
lutely impartial as between the warring 
races there; and his ideal of a Unionist 
Government was one which dealt with 
the Irish people in exactly the same 
way. He did not think a Government 
like that would, in the least degree, wean 
the Irish people from their Nationalist 
aspirations; but it would do much to 
restore law and order, and to put down 
angry passions. But what did Her 
Majesty’s Government do? They ap- 
pointed one of their most prominent and 
most obnoxious champions, and they 
took him from one class to help them 
to make war on another class. If they 
had taken a person from amongst those 
who formed the majority of the people, 
it might, perhaps, have been from their 
oint of view wrong; but it would, at 
east, have been the lesser evil. They 
would not then have exasperated the 
majority, as they had now done, by 
selecting the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman from the ranks of the mi- 
nority. He could not imagine how an 
arrangement could be regarded as satis- 
factory when the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, on the one hand, was a Scotch- 
man, and his Parliamentary Under 
Secretary, on the other, a Representa- 
tive of the landlords. Not only would 
it be impossible for the Under Secre- 
tary to get a seat in three-fifths of Ire- 
land, but he could not get the represen- 
tation of a constituency throughout the 
whole of the country. Let the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman go down to 
Boyle, and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) ven. 


Mr. 7. P. O Connor 
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tured to say that he could not get elected 
as a Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
of the Union. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’”} An 
hon. Gentleman cheered that observa- 
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tion; but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) re- 


peated that that was the case; and yet 
the Bill made the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the head of all the Boards of 
Guardians, for he was to be at the head 
of the Lo-al Government Board. The 
whole statement of the case seemed like 
an extract from Gilbert’s representations 
of topsy-turvyism. As Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland, he would 
be largely responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order in Ireland. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was not going 
to refer to some of the passages in the 
past of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman ; everyone was liable to err, and 
he maintained that too much importance 
ought not to be attached to matters of 
that kind. But he had been present at 
a meeting in Dungannon, at which the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
present, and was a member, and when 
the party of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman drove the Nationalists out of 
the square in the town where they had 
appointed to hold their meeting, and 
took possession of the platform on which 
they were going to speak. It was the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
on that occasion deprived them of their 
Constitutional right of addressing the 
people of Dungannon, and he could tell 
the House that there was scarcely a 
man in the crowd who accompanied him 
who was not armed. He would not call 
that the best way of giving an example 
of the preservation of law and order in 
Ireland. But, further, the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman made speeches 
which were a direct incitement to the 
use of arms. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary think of 
that? Then, sentences of imprisonment 
were inflicted in Ireland for the most 
trivial offences against public order—if 
offences they could be called. If a 
policeman gave a howl for the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland it was thought 
nothing of ; but if a man gave a howl 
for a Nationalist Member he received a 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment, 
and while that was being done the Go- 
vernment placed over the heads of the 
Irish people a man who had incited to 
armed violence against his political oppo- 
nents, He maintained that that was a 
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most evil example to set the people of 
Ireland, and that the Government ought 
to have adopted a different course. For 
these reasons, Irish Members would feel 
it their duty to fight out this matter with 
the Government to the end. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, he should not like that debate 
to terminate without expressing, for his 
own part, and on the part of the Party 
with which he acted, the views they 
held with regard to the appointment of 
his right hon. and gallant Friend (Colo- 
nel King-Harman). He (Oolonel Saun- 
derson) had one complaint to make with 
regard to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor). The speech of the hon. 
Member was characterized by humour, 
as was invariably the case; and he had 
raised one objection to the appointment 
of his hon. and gallant Friena—namely, 
that he was not in perfect sympathy 
with all classes of the Irish people. 
But he (Colonel Saunderson) asked, 
where a man could be found who would 
be in sympathy with all classes of the 
Irish people? He supposed, then, that 
they would have to get a man who had 
belonged to all Parties. Perhaps, if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) were 
sent over to Ireland, he might more 
completely fulfil all the conditions he 
referred to. But there was one very re- 
markable objection taken by the hon. 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool, who said that they were 
treating the Irish people in the wrong 
way, and that they ought to govern 
Ireland as they governed India ; in fact, 
that they ought to treat Irishmen as if 
they were Hindoos. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
stated nothing of the kind. What he 
had said was, that in the appointment 
of officials, the Government ought to 
proceed in the same way as they had in 
the case of India-—that was to say, send 
out those who were absolutely impartial 
as between the warring classes there. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON : They had 
it now from the hon. Gentleman that 
they were to deal with Irishmen as they 
dealt with the inhabitants of Hindostan. 
The hon. Gentleman then went on to 
point out, as a blot in the history of the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land, that he could not. get elected as a 
Poor Law Guardian for the town in 
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which he resided. But the hon. Gentle- 
man might just as well blame him 
(Colonel Saunderson), because he was 
not elected for the County of Cavan, in 
which he lived. He denied that any 
man who was not a Home Ruler could 
be elected Chairman of ary Board of 
Guardians in Ireland, in any town in 
which the National League was supreme; 
and he maintained that the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman, that it was im- 
possible for the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to be elected Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians in the town of 
Boyle, was one of the very strongest 
arguments which could be urged against 
granting local self-government to Ire- 
land. He could give many quotations 
to show, year after year, that the elec- 
tions of Boards of Guardians were carried 
out strictly on the grounds laid down by 
the National League, and upon no other. 
Men had been boycotted, because they 
had voted for Guardians who were not 
supported by that organization. The hon. 
Gentleman asked how they could have 
confidence in a man who had been so 
objected to. There was no man that he 
(Colonel Saunderson) knew in Ireland 
who had spent more money on his estate 
than his right hon. and gallant Friend, 
and no man that he was acquainted with 
in Ireland had borrowed larger sums of 
money and made use of that money to 
give labour and employment to the 
people amongst whom he resided. He 
thought the House was the authority to 
decide whether an Under Secretary for 
Ireland should be appointed. The mode 
of procedure on the part of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and the Gentlemen 
below the Gangway was to make a per- 
sonal attack on the character of his right 
hon. and gallant Friend. They said his 
record would not bear inspection. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) was willing to ad- 
mit that there was one flaw in his record. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend was 
once a Home Ruler; but in the course 
of years he had ceased to belong to that 
Party, and no one could deny that Home 
Rule in former times was a very differ- 
ent thing from what it is now. It was be- 
cause his right hon. and gallant Friend 
had ceased to be a Home Ruler and had 
become a Unionist that he was called 
a traitor. But what did they call those 
who, during their whole lives, had been 
Unionists, and who, in advancing years, 
had become Home Rulers? He could 
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not frame a Parliamentary phrase to 
answer that question, and he would 
leave it to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
For his part, he looked upon it as a 
good sign when a man advanced in 
years took up a loyal and just policy. 
If his right hon. and gallant Friend had, 
on the contrary, abandoned the Unionist 
principles and become a Home Ruler 
later in life, it would have been said 
that, instead of learning wisdom, he had 
entered upon his tial childhood. He 
thought it a great proof of his right hon. 
and gallant Friend having with advan- 
cing years also advanced in wisdom, 
that he had departed from the mistaken 
policy of his earlier days and adopted 
the policy which he held now, and which 
was adopted by men of sound common 
sense and patriotic principle. With re- 
gard to the other attacks made on his 
right hon. and gallant Friend of a direct 
personal nature, he should say nothing. 
He thought, as a rule, that that House 
was generally intolerant of personal at- 
tacks which had no connection with the 

olitical questions on which they might 
be made, and he thought his right hon. 
and gallant Friend might pass by those 
insults without notice. In his (Colonel 
Saunderson’s) opinion, insults were go- 
verned by the law which affected falling 
bodies—that was to say, that the amount 
of injury which they inflicted depended 
upon the height from which they fell, 
and, therefore, upon that ground he did 
not think that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend would be injured. With regard 
to the statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. T. W. Russell), that 
the appointment of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was very unpopular, 
even in Ulster, he might remark that 
nothing had astonished him more in all 
his life than to hear from the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, that the appoint- 
ment of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would be looked upon as a 
menace and insult to the farmers in the 
North of Ireland. Would the hon. 
Member get up now—[Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sELL: Yes. |—and deliberately state that 
the Ulster Unionists were outraged by 
this appointment? He (Colonel Saun- 
derson) absolutely denied it, and he 
thought he had just as good right to 
8 in the name of the Ulster Unionist 

arty as the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. He was sure that his hon. 
Friend spoke in all sincerity; but he 


Colonel Saunderson 
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was, unfortunately, a Gentleman of 
very vivid imagination, and he had 
no doubt that was the reason why 
he was so successful as a speaker. 
He was quite sure that his hon. 
Friend believed in his heart that 
this would be an unpopular appoint- 
ment; but the appointment of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had, at 
least in Ulster, met with almost uni- 
versal acceptance, and he most distinctly 
stated that on behalf of those whom he 
represented in that Province. He 
believed that his right hon. and gallant 
Friend had shown himself thoroughly 
diligent in the discharge of the duties 
of his Office, that he had carried out his 
work to the satisfaction of the House, 
and that there would be unqualified 
satisfaction at the manner in which he 
discharged it in future. With regard 
to the payment of the Office, he would 
only observe that the labourer was 
worthy of his hire. He had understood 
when the Bill was brought in, that, 
although the Government did not pro- 
pose then that it would be a paid Office, 
it would be so in future. That he be- 
lieved to be the intention of the Govern- 
ment, and he considered that they had 
fulfilled their pledges in asking for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) said, 
he believed that the Government had 
made this appointment because the 
Ohief Secretary for Ireland wished to 
avoid meeting Irish Members face to 
face in that House on the subject of 
Questions. There was nothing which 
showed whether or not a man in Office 
knew anything of Ireland more than the 
way in which he answered Questions in 
that House—not only those Questions 
which appeared on the Paper, but 
others by which they were supplemented. 
He thought the House would bear him 
up when he said that was one of the 
most difficult and trying Offices which 
had been performed by previous Chief Se- 
cretaries. He could quite fancy that when 
Lord Salisbury asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to undertake that work, the right 
hon Gentleman might have expressed 
his unwillingness to undertake the whole 
of it, and that he was then informed 
that he would be provided with a Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary to relieve 
him of a portion of his duties. The 
appointment could not be justified on 
the ground of the immense amount of 
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work which the Chief Secretary had to 
discharge. He recollected that the 
right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House last year that he had been en- 
gaged on two very important Bilis; but 
it had been declared over and over 
again that this Session was to be devoted 
to English legislation, and that there 
would be no legislation for Ireland. 
If, therefore, there was a reason last 
year for having an Under Secretary, 
the necessity no longer existed. The 
Chief Secretary wanted to combine two 
things absolutely incompatible; he 
wanted to have comfort and rest and 
indolence on the one side, and the 
hard Parliamentary work of a Cabinet 
Minister on the other. He could quite 
understand Lord Salisbury wishing to 
see the Chief Secretary assisted in his 
work ; but he did not think the House 
should facilitate the work of the Depart- 
ment in that manner, seeing that all 
former Chief Secretaries had done their 
own work. There was no need of 


assistance in the present case, and, 
therefore, it was that ‘the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) had not for a 
moment alleged that it was necessary 


to make this appointment; he simply 
went on the personal question, and tried 
to show that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet Division of the County of Kent 
was suited for the post. He (Mr. 
M‘Donald) was not present at the last 
discussion ; but he had read the speech 
of the Chief Secretary in Zhe Standard, 
and he found that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave as his reason for the 
appointment, that the Local Government 
Board in Ireland wanted looking after, 
and seemed to think that the Under 
Secretary would be able to do the work 
which he was unable to do, owing to 
his appointment as Chief Secretary. 
Did anyone believe that that was the 
motive of this appointment? Did any- 
one believe that the Chief Secretary was 
so very anxious about Local Government 
in Ireland? The right hon. Gentleman 
had shown his anxiety for it by pro- 
curing the, rejection of the Bill for 
County Government, which was brought 
forward by the hon. Member for North 
Kildare (Mr. Carew). Those were 
nothing else than flimsy pretexts, and 
they did not represent the grounds on 
which the appointment was made, and 
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hon. Members on thoze Benches wanted 
to know what those grounds were. As 
to the personal qualifications of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman he 
(Mr. M‘Donald) quite agreed with the 
remark made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) that a 
private passage in the life of the Under 
Secretary ought not to be alleged against 
him, and he did not want to allege it. 
Whenever he heard such an allegation, 
the words always rose to his lips, ‘‘ He 
that is without sin, let him cast the first 
stone.” But looking at the public acts 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
he defied anyone to disprove that he 
was a convicted rack-renter, and that 
he was regarded by the great mass of 
the people of Ireland as a renegade. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was once in favour of Home Rule in 
Treland, but now that he wasa Member 
of the Government and wished to have 
his official position recognised as such, 
he was working against the class for 
which he once acted. He believed that 
the people of Ireland scorned such a 
character as that, and he maintained 
that the Government had no right to 
govern Ireland in absolute defiance of 
the wishes of the people. They knew 
it had been the fashion to insult the 
people of Ireland, they knew that they 
had been taunted with their brogue, 
and that it was said that a single Mem- 
ber on the Front Bench opposite was 
worth the whole of the 86 Irish Repre- 
sentatives, but he mistook the character 
of the English nation if they allowed 
that state of things to go on, which, to 
a people like the Irish, must be extremely 
distasteful. If they were fighting only 
for the interests of their Party and the 
cause of Home Rule in future, he was 
not so sure that they would have any 
great reason to object to this appoint- 
ment, for he was convinced that the 
Under Secretary would lead the Govern- 
ment into serious blunders and mis- 
takes which would far more than counter- 
balance any temporary advantage which 
the Chief Secretary might get from the 
appointment. He (Mr. M‘Donald) was 
surprised at the use which the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
made of the argument of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) when he said that 
he had suggested that Irishmen should 
be treated like Hindoos. He objected 
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to the burlesquing of his hon. Friend’s 
argument. His hon. Friend had simply 
said that there were opposing races and 
creeds in India, some being Hindoos 
and some Mussulmen, and that the 
Government sent out to India offi- 
cials who would hold the scales of 
justice evenly between those opposing 
classes, and that the same thing 
ought to be done with regard to Ire- 
land. As he had said, if they thought 
only of the permanent interests of the 
Home Rule Party, they might welcome 
this appointment; but when they thought 
of the good of the Irish people, and the 
general principles on which the country 
ought to be governed, they said it was 
no less than a shame to appoint a man 
who was a declared partizan, and who 
was regarded as hostile to their interests 
by the great mass of the Irish people— 
aman who was once in favour of the 
principles of the majority of his country- 
men, but was now against them. Fur- 
ther, when the right hon. and galiant 
Gentleman tried to answer Questions in 
that House, he spoke in such low tones 
that it was extremely difficult for Mem- 
bers on those Benches to hear what he 
said. It was very necessary that Ques- 
tions put in that House should be 
answered in such a manner that they 
could be distinctly heard. Circumstances 
had made it necessary that he should 
use his hearing a good deal, and he 
could state most positively that when 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
got up to answer his Questions it was 
with the greatest difficulty that he could 
catch his replies, owing to the low tone 
of voice which he adopted, and for that 
reason, if there were no others, he should 
object to his appointment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, after the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), the House would, 
perhaps, allow him to state what he felt 
with regard to the appointment of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman as 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land, and notwithstanding the remark 
of the hon. and gallant Member, he 
should do that in no imaginative way 
whatever. He would not deny that his 
hon. and gallant Friend had as good 
right as anyone in that House to re- 
ar the views of the people in the 

orth of Ireland ; but he would tell him 
that he did not exactly represent the 
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tenant farmers in Ulster. He had no 
doubt that the ; gia was ap- 
proved by the landlords and by a large 
number of the Orange leaders, and by 
many of the Orange rank and file, and 
for those the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was entitled to speak; but he (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) claimed to have a toler- 
able knowledge of the Ulster tenant 
farmers, both Liberals and Orangemen, 
and he adhered most emphatically to the 
statement he had made on the first night 
of the debate—namely, that these mon 
looked on this appointment as practi- 
cally a declaration of war against the 
tenantry of Ireland. What was the 
actual state of affairs ? They found that 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland was a great Irish landowner, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was a great Scotch 
landowner, and now they found in the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary another 
great landowner. That being the case, 
the tenant farmers of Ireland would 
have been more than human if they 
could look on those in Dublin Castle and 
expect to be fairly dealt with. He 
looked upon the appointment absolutely 
and entirely from a tenant farmer's 
point of view. He was not going back 
on the record of the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, either in regard to poli- 
ties or in regard to his private life; and 
he would declare that he had no other 
feeling towards the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman except that of personal 
friendship—he viewed his appointment 
solely in the light of the effect it would 
have upon tenant farmers, and in that 
respect he felt that it was not good for 
Ireland. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for North Armagh was 
more entitled to speak for the people of 
the towns in the district which he ably 
represented than he was for the tenant 
farmers of Ulster. He (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) did not know that he had any 
right to make an appeal to those Liberal 
Unionists who sat around him, because 
they did not look for advice to the Irish 
Unionist Members who opposed this 
Bill; but if he might make such an ap- 
peal, it would be that they should leave 
the entire responsibility for this appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty’s Government. He 
thought the matter had now been suffi- 
ciently debated, and that they ought to 
go toa Division; but before doing s0, 
he wished to state his belief that the ap- 
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intment of the right hon. and gallant | do with regard to Ireland. The men sent 
benticnah would prove a dieastrous one out to govern India were not Hindoos 
in every way, and as such he(Mr. T. W. | or Mussulmen. 
Russell) should not lose a single oppor-| Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: No; they are 
tunity of recording his vote against it. | often Irishmen. |‘ Hear, hear! ’’] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he rose} Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he en- 
to conclude the debate so far as the dorsed those cheers; no doubt they were 
Government were concerned. The hon. often Irishmen, but never Hindoos or 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. | Mussulmen. If they were to carry out 
T. W. Russell) had said that his objec- | the principles the hon. Member for the 
tion to the Bill consisted in the fact that Scotland Division of Liverpool advo- 
the Government of Ireland was handed | cated for Ireland, Irishmen must be for 
over to three great landlords, the Lord | ever excluded from the government of 
Lieutenant, his (Mr. Balfour’s) right Ireland. If they were to have au Under 
hon. and gallant Friend the Parliamen- | Secretary, the alternatives were, either 








tary Under Secretary, and himself. No 
doubt it was the misfortune and not 
the fault of all three of them to be 
owners of land. No doubt they would 
rather be owners of something else if 
they could. But he would ask the House, 
ought that fact to be visited upon them 
too severely? Was it not an offence that 
brought its own penalty, and did they 
not suffer sufficiently from being land- 
lords without having visited on their 
own persons every description of politi- 
cal unfairness and injustice ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he cer- 
tainly did not impute injustice to the 
right hon. Gentleman. What he said, 
was, that the tenants of Ireland would 
be more than human if they could 
regard Dublin Castle without some 
suspicion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
wanted to ask the House this question. 
If an Under Secretary was to be ap- 
—— to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
and, ought he to be an Irishman, or 
ought he not? [An Irtso Member: 
No, no!] He ought not to be an Irish- 
man ? ell, he certainly thought he 
ought, and he wanted to know whether 
human ingenuity could find anywhere 
an Irishman who was not the object of 
darkest suspicion toa very large number 
of his countrymen. It was suggested 
that a Member of that House should be 
chosen who was not a strong Party 
man, and who was unconnected with 
organizations in Ireland on one side or 
the other. But where was such a man 
to be found? The hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool, said 
the Irish Under Secretary ought to be 
selected as the Governors of India were 
chosen—foreigners who stood outside the 
different Parties in the country. But 
that was just what it was impossible to 





|that Under Secretary was not to be an 


Irishman, or, if he was to be an Irish- 
man, he was to be selected on the same 
principles and to be open to just the 
same objections as had been brought 
against the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet Division of Kent. But he 
ora from the speech of his hon. 

riend who had just sat down, and 
from the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool, 
to the only other speech in this debate 
delivered against the Bill whieh he 
thought required any notice from the 
Government, and that was the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John 
Morley). He confessed he listened to 
the opening part of that speech with 
considerable pain. He had been divided 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne by 
very sharp differences of opinion through 
the whole of their common political lives. 
He had, nevertheless, up till that night, 
felt that he had in the right hon. Gentle- 
man an opponent who, however severe 
he might be in his criticisms, however 
harsh his language might have been in 
the heat of debate, would not willingly 
and deliberately pervert, after repeated 
and clear explanations, any action or 
word of a political opponent in order to 
hold him up to public opprobrium. He 
had not hitherto classed him with some 
of those controversialists who were to 
be found among those with whom he 
acted, and he had never supposed the 
right hon. Gentleman would sink to the 
arts of which some among his followers 
were not ashamed. {‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
Cheers.| That illusion he was sorry to 
say, and he could assure the House 
that he felt it deeply, had now for 
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ever been dispelled. He came down 
to the House that day and gave, in as 
conciliatory a spirit as he could, what he 
then thought, and still thought, were 
conclusive evidence of the undoubted 
intentions held by his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury and by 
every one of his Oolleagues, intentions 
to which they—all being honourable 
men—were prepared to give testimony, 
and he had showed that not only were 
those their intentions, but that there was 
clear Parliamentary proof that those in- 
tentions had been made known to the 
House. Those who were present and 
heard his few opening remarks would 
admit that he made that statement—a 
statement that he, foolishly it might be, 
but fondly believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept—in the most concilia- 
tory manner possible, He said nothing 
that should have aroused irritation or 
would justify an embittered reply. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, apparently un- 
willing to waste the prepared sarcasms 
with which he had come down to the 
House, brushed that all on one side, 
and, in a manner that reflected very 
little credit on his candour, deliberately 
repeated an accusation that had been a 
thousand times refuted in that House. 
[ Cries of “‘No, no!”’] However, he 
would now pass from the personal part 
of this controversy, which was very pain- 
ful to him. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” from the 
Nationalist Members.| Yos; much as it 
might astonish Members from Ireland, 
he could assure the House that it was with 
a great deal of pain that he thus spoke 
of a person for whom he had hitherto 
entertained so great a respect as the right 
hon. Gentleman. He could not com- 
plain of the controversial part of the 
speech, except that it put him in a diffi- 
cult position, seeing that the right hon. 
Gentleman had brought forward argu- 
ments which rendered it necessary for 
him, in replying to them, to be-more 
egotistical than he should desire. He 
was far from comparing himself with 
any of the eminent men who had been 
his Predecessors. He did not put him- 
self upon an equality with them; but he 
thought that everyone of them since 
1881, with the exception of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, who, for reasons well 
known to the House, had a very quiet 
and easy time of it, would have done 
his work better and been a more effi- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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cient administrator, if he had had 
the advantage of some such assist- 
ance as that of an Under Secretary, 
The work, however, that fell to his (Mr 
Balfour’s) lot was, in some important 
respects, different to that which fell to 
the lot of his Predecessors. Under the 
present arrangement every Irish legis- 
lative measure, large or small, was in 
the hands of the Chief Secretary. But 
that was not the system adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. The Land Bill of 1881 was 
not in the charge of Mr. Forster. He 
was not even the second in charge of it, 
though possibly he was consulted about 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian was himself in 
charge of the Bill, and his right-hand 
man was the Irish Law Officer of the 
time. Then, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) was Chief Secretary, the Crimes 
Bill was introduced and passed during 
the Session of 1882. But that Bill was 
not in his charge, but in the charge of 
the then Home Secretary the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt). That 
might have been a good or bad arrange- 
ment; but it, at any rate, relieved the 
Chief Secretary of a good deal of 
work. Even during the easy adminis- 
tration of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne the 
two great Irish measures introduced 
were not in his hands. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
took charge of the Home Rule Bill and 
the Land Purchase Bill. He (Mr. A.J. 
Balfour) did not complain of that ar- 
rangement. Having regard to the im- 
portance of those measures, it might have 
been right that they should be introduced 
by the Prime Minister himself. But 
that was not the present arrangement. 
All the Irish measures, whether big 
or small, brought forward by the Go- 
vernment since he (Mr. Balfour) became 
Chief Secretary were prepared, brought 
in, and worked through the House by 
himself. He thought that was the best 
arrangement; but, however that might 
be, it distinctly marked off his position 
from that of some of his Predecessors. 
There was also this difference between 
his position and that of two or three of 
his Predecessors—that they were not in 
the Cabinet. Mr. Forster was, and so 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
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ber for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. But the 
result of Mr. Forster having no assist- 
ance was that he suffered in health, and, 
besides, found himself unable to attend 
to anything whatever except Irish Busi- 
ness. That was not a proper position 
for a Member of the Cabinet to be 
placed in. A Member of the Cabinet 
was supposed to be able to pay atten- 
tion to other matters which were outside 
the purview of his special office. Was it 
desirable that the Chief Secretary should 
be the one Member of the Cabinet who 
could not attend to other Business be- 
sides that of his own Department? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, when Home Secretary, took 
charge of the Crimes Bill, though it 
was outside his Department, and he 
was enabled to do so because he had 
the assistance of an Under Secretary, 
and, he (Mr. Balfour) believed, an 
Under Secretary at the time in the 
House of Commons. At all events, it 
was not uncommon for a Home Secre- 
tary to have an Under Secretary in the 
House; and if the House were to treat 
the Secretary for Ireland as it treated 
every other important Minister in the 
Cabinet, it was bound to give him an 
Under Secretary, who might relieve 
him of some of the less important part 
of his work. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. John Morley) spoke of 
the Bill as having been brought in for 
the purpose of finding something for 
the Under Secretary to do. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose there was 
no work for such an official, or did he 
forget the enormous amount of detail 
that had to be got through in connec- 
tion with the Local Government Board 
and other matters relating to Irish ad- 
ministration? ‘The hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) had attacked the Bill probably 
with more bitterness than anyone else ; 
but he admitted that his objection was 
not an objection to the appointment of 
an Under Seeretary, but a personal 
objection. He was glad to find, how- 
ever, that the personal element which 
was so painfully prominent in the earlier 
stage of the Bill had somewhat sunk out 
of sight; and he especially congratu- 
lated the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool in having 
abstained from attacking a man who 
was not present to defend himself. 


Everyone knew what was the real ob- 
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jection to the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman on the part of the Irish 
Members opposite—namely, that some 
20 years ago he had changed his opinion 
with regard to Home Rule, that change 
having been conscientiously made, and 
at a time when Home Rule bore a dif- 
ferent complexion from that which it 
bore at the present day, and when it 
was advocated by a Party having very 
different Leaders. Nobody pretended 
that he was not a man of ability, in- 
dustry, and capacity, or that he was 
incapable of carrying on Parliamentary 
work efficiently; but hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway could not forget 
that he was once a Home Ruler. They 
had never forgiven him for being what, 
in their language, they described as a 
renegade and a traitor. After all, in 
their own opinion, it could not be a 
criminal offence to change one’s opinion 
on Home Rule. It must be remembered 
that they were acquainted with states- 
men and politicians of high honour who 
had very recently seen sufficient reason 
for changing their own opinions on this 
subject ; and if that were so—he did not 
say it to embitter debate—surely they 
ought to forgive a change of opinion on 
the part of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend, which, as everyone who knew 
him must admit, was absolutely consci- 
entious. He would not detain the House 
any longer; but he hoped they would 
consider the question as sufficiently de- 
bated, and allow the House to come at 
once to a final decision. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) said, he was surprised 
that no comment had as yet been made 
on the position given to this Bill on the 
Order Book. Two Parliamentary nights 
ago they were engaged in discussing 
the Budget Bill in Committee, and on 
that occasion the Government made a 
piteous appeal to proceed to a later hour 
on the ground of the immense damage 
that would be done to the public interest 
if the taxes with which the Bill dealt 
were allowed to hang in mid air and not 
brought into operation. Acting on that 
intimation, after a little remonstrance, a 
Morning Sitting on Friday was agreed 
to, which entailed the sacrifice of half 
the time the House would otherwise 
have given to the consideration of a 
great educational question. But, when 
they opened the Order Book on Saturday 





morning, hon. Members found to their 
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surprise the Budget Bill placed in the 
second rank in order that this Bill might 
take precedence of it. He thought there 
were only two explanations of this—the 
first, that the protestations on Thursday 
were insincere ; and the second, that the 
Government wished to place this Bill in 
front of a Bill of the high importance of 
the Budget Bill in order to compress 
within a narrowerlimitthan would other- 
wise be possible the power of debating 
this Bill. That was a manceuvre that 
might or might not succeed, but his ex- 
perience was that even though a few 
days or hours were gained by a 
mancouvre of this kind, the result was 
never, in the long run, very satisfactory. 
He would rather have expected that the 
Government would have endeavoured to 
hide away this measure in the darkest 
corner of the Notice Paper than to give 
ita prominent position, for he should 
be much surprised if the great majority 
of hon. Members on the Conservative 
side were not heartily sick of it; and he 
would go further, and, although this 
involved a great stretch of imagination, 
express the conviction that even the 
Allies of the Government on the Liberal 
side of the House, who were less elastic 
in their opiniens, and much less open 
to the influence of argument or cireum- 
stance, were somewhat lukewarm in its 
support. The Government must, he 
thought, have put the question seriously 
to themselves whether, after all, the 
game was worth the candle—whether 
from the oreation of the Office any 
good that might come would atone 
for the waste of time and irritation 
that the Bill produced. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had alluded 
to the misunderstanding on the point 
whether this was to be a paid Office 
or not. With regard to that he would 
not say there had been deliberate 
equivocation, but an impression was 
created in the minds of hon. Members 
on his side of the House, and no steps 
were taken to remove it. On the 14th 
of April in last Session they were told 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary that a salary was not attached 
to the Office—[ Mr. A. J. Batrour: Was 
not. |—Quite so; but why didnot the right 
hon. Gentleman say it was the intention 
of the Government to attach a salary to 
the Office? Then, onthe 15th of April, 


the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord ' 


Mr, Campbell- Bannerman 
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was even more emphatic, and said— 
“Tt is right to state distinctly that no salary 
or profit is attached to the Office.”—(3 Hansard, 
[313] 1,003.) 
Then his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell) the other day asked the Go- 
vernment when they changed their 
mind, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary said, they never 
changed their mind. All he (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) could say was 
that in that case their language was 
most unfortunate. The impression 
created on any man’s mind in looking 
into this series of quotations would be, 
that it would take a very clever man to 
find out under which thimble the pea 
happened to be at a particular moment. 
He agreed that it would be not only un- 
reasonable, but also improper and un- 
constitutional that any such arrangement 
should continue as that a public Parlia- 
mentary official should discharge func- 
tions without receiving a salary, because 
in that case he would be withdrawn 
from direct Parliamentary responsibility, 
which was the keystone of representative 
government. He was, therefore, glad 
that the Government had introduced this 
Bill to regularize the situation, but would 
not it have been much better if the Go- 
vernment had cancelled the appointment 
and dropped tho proposal altogether? As 
to the personal aspect of the case, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
the Irish Executive had already too much 
the appearance of being dominated by 
landlord influence, and it was deplorable 
that any steps should have been taken 
to aggravate it. In many cases it was 
as mischievous to seem to do a thing as 
to do it. It was most unfortunate that 
the Government should do anything to 
strengthen the impression of lrishmen 
that the administration of their country 
was dominated by landlords—an impres- 
sion they could not help entertaining 
when they saw it contained not only 
threelandlords, but three active, militant, 
and aggressive landlords. With regard 
to the political career of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- 
Harman) it had been admitted by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) that he 
was unpopular in bis own district and 
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would not be elected to the Board of 
Guardians in the neighbouring town. 
The explanation which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member gave, was that no one could 
be expected to be elected to Boards of 
Guardians in opposition to the National 
Leaguo. Why, he thought that the 
National League was extinct, that it 
was in a moribund state, with its back 
broken by the Chief Secretary! But 
whatever force might be attached to 
these personal considerations, how much 
greater did it become when it was found 
that this Office was demanded by no 
public interest. He (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) would commend that con- 
sideration to the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and his followers, who had 
been going about the Public Service 
seeking what Offices they might devour 
and what Establishments they might 
reduce. It was not always easy to 
abolish an existing Office; but it was 
comparatively easy to refuse to sup- 
port a Government which you ordi- 
narily followed when it proposed to 
create an Office which was super- 
fluous. The case for this new Office | 
was that the Chief Secretary was over- 
worked, and they had to go back to 
Mr. Forster to find an analogous case— 
a case, that is, in which the Chief Secre- 
tary was the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble for the Government of Ireland. But 
the case of Mr. Forster was not entirely 
parallel, because the business Mr. 
Forster had to do was much more 
difficult. The condition of Ireland was 
then very critical; murder and outrage 
stalked abroad, and secret societies were | 
spreading everywhere; so that it was | 
not merely with public meetings which 
were a little too demonstrative Mr.. 
Forster had to deal; and it was not 
necessary for him, in order to put men 
in prison, to give the dignity of crime to 
acts which elsewhere would be held to 
be innocent and even praiseworthy. Mr. 
Forster had plenty of natural crime to | 
deal with, and did not require to invent 

artificial crime. Yet, although he had | 
constantly to be going to and fro between | 
London and Dublin, he conducted the ; 
Parliamentary Business with the help | 
of his Law Officer. His Colleagues 

assisted him, no doubt, with the heavier | 
Bills. But what was the case at pre- | 
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way, open to t objection, for the 
less the Head of the Judiciary had to do 
with Executive work, the better. And 
yet another Cabinet Minister, the Lord 
Privy Seal, answers for the Irish Go- 
vernment in the House of Lords. So 
that in this economical Government it 
took five men to do the work formerly 
overtaken by two. In the discussions 
last year he ventured to raise a protest 
on this subject, and was immediately 
overwhelmed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who, in a tone of indignation and dig- 
nified rebuke, practically told him that 
he knew nothing about it; he said that 
‘*the circumstances and conditions were 
absolutely abnormal;’’ and the right hon. 
Gentleman added that— 

** Some assistance must be given to the Chief 
Secretary to enable him to give due considera- 
tion to the preparation and submission to Par- 
liament of measures which the Government 
deem to be of the utmost importance to the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of Ireland.” 


But where were those measures now? 
The Coercion Bill of last year—which 
was deemed necessary to the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of Ireland— 
and the Land Bill were, no doubt, 
large measures. Reverting to Mr. 
Forster’s time, it must be remarked that 
if he thought it his duty to carry a 
stringent measure of coercion, he did 
not stop there; he took a broad view 
of the Irish Question; he was a man 
of warm, sympathetic feelings, and he 
always applied a remedy as well as 
imposed a restraint. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had no remedial measures, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had told them that reme- 
dial measures should be put off until the 
Irish people should acquire such a frame 
of mind as the right hon. Gentleman 
thought proper. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
had already stated to the House that he 
would introduce certain Bills dealing 
with Public Works in Ireland before 
Whitsuntide. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it was quite possible some Bill of 
that kind might be brought in towards 
the end of the Session ; but if so, it was 
very unlikely that it would pass. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that there 
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other to the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that he had been speaking of the 
ast and the present, and not of the 
uture. So far as the Session had gone, 
the only Irish legislative difficulty had 
been the measure now before them, and 
as no one that he ever heard of desired 
this measure except the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the difficuity was of his own 
creation. He had, of course, other Par- 
liamentary difficulties to contend with, 
arising from his administration in Ire- 
land ; but he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
would make bold to say that half of them 
would have been avoided had his ad- 
ministration been marked by greater 
care. He was quite ready to admit that 
if the effect of this Bill would be to dis- 
engage the Chief Secretary from his 
Parliamentary duties, and to enable 
him to give his personal attention to 
the details of the administration of the 
law, on the spot, in Ireland—and 
especially of the Coercion Act—it would 
be some—though he did not say it 
would be a complete—justification for 
this proposed new Office. It was 
most essential that, in such a etate of 
things as existed in Ireland, everyone, 
down to the humblest official, should feel 
the hand of the Government directly 
guiding and regulating. It was only 
too apparent that that was not the con- 
dition of things which now existed in 
Ireland. But this plea could not be 
urged by the Government in the face 
of our experience of the last 12 
months. The right hon. Gentleman 
had had this auxiliary assistance for a 
year. Had he availed himself of it, to 
go over and direct affairs? No; he had 
remained in the House, exhibiting to 
their most genuine admiration his 
great dialectical skill and employing 
the subtlety of his mind in discover- 
ing excuses for the blunders of . his 
subordinates. The abnormal circum- 
stances which existed last year, and 
which might have been an excuse for 
the creation of this Office, had passed 
away, and now there was no Parliamen- 
tary, legislative, or administrative neces- 
sity for the formation of such a post. 
He hoped that the Government would 





find some decent pretext—he was sure. 


it would be a welcome pretext—for 
dropping this Bill. It created an Office 
which was entirely superfluous, and for 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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which no reason could be urged. The 
proposal was extravagant and wasteful, 
and if any further condemnation was 
necessary, they had it in the fact that 
the present holder, from whom it could 
not be dissociated, was the object of 
such distrust and dislike to the people 
of Ireland as could not fail to be a 
scurce of irritation and mischief. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he wished, in the remarks he was 
about to make with regard to the ques- 
tion before the House, to dissociate 
himself from all personal and political 
considerations. Hie should give his vote 
on this Motion on the grounds on which 
he should have to defend it before his 
constituents. In his opinion this Office 
of Parliamentary Under Secretary was 
absolutely unnecessary, and that being 
so, he regarded it as both inexpedient 
and unwise. He did not think it was 
so much the duty of anyone opposing 
the measure to state the ground on 
which he founded his opposition, as it 
was the duty of the Government to 
justify the creation of the Office. As 
one who had always opposed the Office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and who 
had placed on the Paper Motions for its 
abolition, he could not now assist in 
propping up a system to which he ob- 
jected. Ifthe Lord Lieutenant was not 
equal to the work which he had to per- 
form, then it was for him to pay for the 
assistance he required by a reduction of 
his salary; if, on the other hand, he 
did perform his duties, the Chief Secre- 
tary should be able to do his work with- 
out further assistance. Another objection 
he had was that the Bill had been put 
forward by the Government in the first 
rank for discussion, and he wished to 
know what was the use of cur‘ailing dis- 
cussion on other Bills if this was always 
to be in the way? He believed that the 
Bill would be the greatest engine of ob- 
struction throughout the Session, and on 
that ground he should, for one, be very 
glad to get rid of it. 

Mr. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, 
he protested altogether against the 
notion that the Bill had been adequately 
discussed. The object of the measure 
was the creation of a new Office, and it 
was, in his opinion, not the kind of Bill 
that the Government ought to have 
brought in that Session in connection 
with the Government of Ireland. They 
were told that a Bill of the deepest in- 
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terest to the Irish people, and one 
touching upon a Constitutional question 
first and foremost, must be considered to 
have been adequately discussed in a 
couple of hours. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at a previous stage had induced 
the House to be satisfied with a small 
discussion, on the understanding that 
another opportunity would be afforded 
for full consideration of the Bill; and he 
had that night began his speech by ex- 
pressing a hope that the debate would 
close immediately. He (Mr. Gill) did 
not wonder that he was anxious for that, 
because the measure was one of which 
the Government had every reason to be 
ashamed ; but he thought that the de- 
velopment which the House had just 
witnessed in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was one that 
it had been worth while to wait for. 
They had a Liberal Unionist denouncing 
in strong terms the action of the Govern- 
ment, and preparing to vote against the 
Bill, and that was the first time such a 
thing had been witnessed since the 
Liberal Unionist Party had been formed. 
When a Member in such a position as 
the right hon. Gentleman got up and 
made such a confession, he (Mr. Gill) 
thought it was a proof that the Bill was 
one which no section of the House ought 
to support. He should not feel that he 
had done his duty, unless he entered his 
emphatic protest against the Bill, and 
the measures by which it had been 
sought to have it scrambled through the 
House. 





Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 226; Noes 
177: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and commttted 
for Monday next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bii1 202.) 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 


coMMITTER. [Progress 27th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause (Person appealing may appear 
by solicitor,)—(Mr. Bryn Roberts,)— 
again read. 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 149; 
Noes 195: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 85.) , 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he trusted that hon. Members 
would give him their attention for a few 
moments, while he introduced a series 
of new clauses which were of a highly 
technical character. The first clause he 
had put upon the Paper was possibly 
the most important, and he did not 
hesitate to say that if the Committee 
would accept the first clause, they would 
do more to promote that which they all 
professed to have at heart, a cheap and 
simple transference of land, than had 
been done by Parliament for a good 
many years. As there was occasion to 
point out last week, there was a wide 
difference between the laws affecting 
real and personal property in regard to 
Government duties. In the particular 
instance before them, the law operated 
hardly and harshly, not so much upon 
real property as upon the purchaser of 
real property. Suppose anyone died 
leaving an enormous quantity of per- 
sonal estate, millions of stock, and 
hundreds and thousands of railway 
shares, his executors, after proving the 
will, could go into the market, sell the 
stock off, sell the shares, sell the bonds, 
and the purchaser in each case got an 
absolute title, free from all claims on 
the part of the Government, while the 
executors or the trustees who had sold 
the stocks and received the money could 
bolt the next day and the Government 
could not follow them. By reason of 
an old distinction inherited from the 
feudal times, it was not so with real 
property; when a man purchased real 

roperty he had to take care that the 
enwdee Duty had been paid. That 
was no great hardship, if the purchaser 
wag buying shortly after the demise of 
the testator; but, unfortunately, another 
old rule came in—namely, nul/um tempus 
oceurrtt regi. No doubt, there was in 
most cases the 60 years’ limit; but with 
regard to the claim for Succession Duty 
there was no limit at all. The claim of 
the Government went on for ever, and 
cases were cited two years ago in the 
House by Mr. Gregory, the Gentleman 
who took charge of these clauses, in 
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which, after the lapse of 30, 40, and 
even more years, the unhappy owner of 
land had been come down upon for the 
payment of Legacy or Succession Duty 
with compound interest from the time it 
was payable. He(Mr. Sydney Gedge) did 
not hesitate to say that it was quite im- 

ossible for anyone to buy an acre of 
fand or a freehold cottage and be sure 
he was free from the claim of the Go- 
vernment to Succession Duty unless his 
solicitor investigated the title up to 1853. 
No one who had bought land since the 
Act of 1853 was passed could be sure, 
at the present moment, but that at some 
day or the other the Inland Revenue 
Authorities would not come down upon 
him for Succession Duty which was 
payable some 30 years ago, with com- 
pound interest at 4 per cent, and it 
would be the duty of the authorities to 
do that if they found that the duty was 
owing. He proposed, in the first place, 
to get rid of that by introducing a 
Statute of Limitations. The clause, as it 
stood, set that limit at six years; but 
he proposed to meet objections which 
might be raised by altering the limit to 
12 years, so that they might have the 
same rule with regard to Succession 
Duty as they had in regard to the ordi- 
nary charges onland. In March, 1886, 
Mr. Gregory moved an Amendment to 
the Motion that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, to the effect that there 
should be a limitation in point of time 
to the liability to duty. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was supported by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stockton (Mr. 
Dodds), and by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor), by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-East Warwick (Mr. 
Cobb), and he was supported, and 
strongly supported, by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) who at that time 
was not Attorney General, and -was, 
therefore, free to act in accordance with 
his convictions with regard to real pro- 
perty and its burdens. He (Mr. Sydney 
(edge) was sure his hon. and learned 
Friend would, if he could, meet him 
to-night, and he hoped he would obtain 
a promise from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, or from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the matter should 
receive immediate and favourable at- 
tention. The right hon. Gentlemen the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
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Gladstone), in 1886, asked Mr. Gregory 
to put his ideas into shape, and not to 
press his Resolution as an Amendment 
to the Motion that Mr. Speaker should 
leave the Chair. Accordingly, the 
Amendment was withdrawn, and, just 
two months later, in Committee upon the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill then 
before the House, although there was no 
Succession Dutyin that Billatall, andthe 
proposal of Mr. Gregory was, therefore, 
not germane to the question before the 
House, Mr. Gregory moved the identical 
clause which he (Mr. Sydney Gedge) 
had now the honour of submitting to 
the Committee. This clause had been 
drafted by one of the conveyancing 
counsel of the Court of Chancery. All 
hon. Members had expressed a desire 
to see a cheapening of land transfer, and 
he thought it was the duty of every 
Member who had pledged himself to his 
constituents upon this subject to give 
effect to his convictions, and to go, in 
case of need, into the Lobby with him. 
What had the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) said? The right hon. 
Gentleman was a solicitor of very large 
experience, and knew the evil effects, 
especially to the poor purchaser, of the 
present state of the law, and he said,— 
“We are not prepared to accept the 
Amendment, because it is not relevant 
to the Bill,” and he asked Mr. Gregory 
to move some clause giving effect 
to his wishes in connection with an 
omnibus Bill to be brought in later 
on. The Amendment was not germane 
to the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill in 1886, because the Bill did not 
deal with Succession Duties, but it was 
germane to this Bill, because it did deal 
with Succession Duties. In this Bill, 
they were increasing the burden of the 
Succession Duty, they were making it 
heavier than before, and, therefore, these 
clauses were germane. The Govern- 
ment of the day (1886) being beaten 
on the Irish Bill, the promised omnibus 
Bill was not brought in, and, therefore, 
these clauses were not brought forward. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) said that if this matter 
should pass into other hands than Mr. 
Gregory’s—because Mr. Gregory had 
announced his intention of not standing 
for Parliament again—he hoped the 
object that Gentleman had in view 
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would be carried out, and he (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) would do all in’‘his 

wer to bring about that result. He 
(Mr. Sydney Gedge) was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman was not present that 
day to do allin his power to carry the 
object that these clauses had, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
return in time to take part in the de- 
bate. Now, it was right he should ex- 
plain shortly the effect of the clauses. 
The 1st clause,— 

‘‘ Purchasers and mortgagees exempted from 
liability to Succession Duty after a specified 
period ”— 
was divided into three sections. The 
first stated that the claim to Succession 
Duty— 

“Shall not, as against a purchaser for 

valuable consideration, or a mortgagee, remain 
charged with or liable to payment of any sum 
for Succession Duty after the expiration of 12 
years from the date of the death, upon the 
happening of which the duty may (whether 
before or after the passing of this Act) have 
become payable,” 
The clause was made retrospective; but 
in order that the Authorities of the In- 
land Revenue might have ample time 
to look into all existing cases where 
duties were payable, it was provided— 

“ Or if such period of 12 years expires within 
two years from the date of the passing of this 
Act, then after the expiration of two years from 
the last mentioned date.” 

The Committee would see, by the second 
section of the clause, how much care was 
taken to prevent the Government or the 
State from losing the Succession Duty 
for it was provided that— 

“ The duty (if any) unpaid at the expiration 

of such period of 12 years or two years, as the 
case may be, shall be payable and paid by the 
successor personally, ja shall become charged 
substitutively upon any other estate or interest 
liable to the same duty and remaining vested 
in the successor, and in the case of a mortgagee 
upon the equity of redemption.” 
Therefore, it was not absolutely a bar 
against the claim of the Crown to Suc- 
cession Duty; but it was simply a fixing 
of a time beyond which an innocent pur- 
chaser or mortgagee should no longer 
be liable. He appealed to the Com- 
mittee whether that was not a fair and 
just proposition? Could they stand up 
and reject it, bearing in mind that the 
object that all had was as far as possible 
to assimilate the law and taxation upon 
real and personal property. Then the 
third sub-section said— 
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“ This section is not to lessen or affect any 
liability of any successor to payment of duty, 
whether out of money received on any sale or 
mortgage, or otherwise, but a purchaser or 


mortgagee shall not, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the exemption conferred YY this section, be 
bound to see that the duty is discharged out of 
the money or other consideration paid or 
given as the consideration for the sale or mort- 


gage.”” 
Then the second clause which he had the 
honour to propose gave great assistance 
indeed to the Authorities of the Inland 
Revenue in obtaining the payment of 
this Succession Duty. He could imagine 
that the answer which would be given 
by his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
to his contention that the claim of 
the Crown might fairly be, as he sug- 
gested, no worse off than the claim of 
a private subject, would be that the 
pw subject was awake and would 
e able to ascartain through the rela- 
tives or friends when a certain sum of 
money was payable to him in the case of 
a death, but there was no way by which 
the Crown could tell that somebody had 
died upon whose death Succession Duty 
was to be paid. Supposing the testator 
left £5,000 to his daughter, which at her 
death was to go to A.B., A.B. knew all 
about it from the first, and when the 
daughter died, he claimed the money. 
The State had not the same opportunity 
of obtaining information as to its rights, 
but when it did know them its authori- 
ties kept a good look out and enforced 
them. The State did know all about the 
matter with regard to Probate, but they 
had no information in regard to the Suc- 
cession Duty unless it was furnished to 
them. Now, in the second clause— 
“Power to deposit with Inland Revenue 
copies of documents not admitted to probate, 
and thereupon liability for duty after specified 
period to cease,’’— 


it was provided that— 


*“* Any person may cause an attested copy, 
which shall be exempted from stamp duty, of 
any document which creates a liability for 
payment of any duty, other than a testamen- 
tary document admitted to probate, to be 
deposited with the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue at their principal office in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, as the case may re- 
quire, and such copy shall be received at that 
office."” 


The other day, when he was speaking 
on the subject of the Succession Duties, 
and having this clause in mind, he sug- 
gested that it would be an admirable 
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thing if, as regards all settlements and 
wills, copies were sent to Somerset 
House. This clause, though it was not 
imperative, enabled trustees to do this, 
and it would have the same effect prac- 
tically as if it were imperative. The 
result would be that the numerous eva- 
sions of the Succession Duty of which 
he spoke last week would not occur 
again, because the authorities at Somer- 
set House would have the same means 
of ascertaining what money was payable 
by way of Succession Duty as they had 
with regard to the money payable by 
way of Probate Duty. In order to en- 
courage trustees to send in these copies, 
it was proposed by this clause that— 


* After a receipt has been given by an officer 
of Inland Revenue for a copy deposited as 
authorized by this section, of a document, no 
person shall, in the character of trustee, execu- 
tor, or administrator, be liable for payment of 
any duty under such document after the expira- 
tion of six years next following the date of the 
deposit, or the date of the death by which the 
duty becomes payable, whichever dato last 
happens.” 


A trustee would, for his own protection, 
do all in his power to give information 
to the authorites as to the person on 
whose death duties would be payable, and, 
having done so, he was to be exonerated 
at the end of six years after that person 
had died from aliclaim. He thought 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General would see that that clause 
gave ample security to the authorities ; 
it certainly gave them far better security 
than they had at present. He believed 
that for every £1 they might lose under 
this arrangement they would gain £20 
by avoiding the evasions which at pre- 
sent took place, because there was now 
no means of bringing to the knowledge 
of the authorities when Death Duties 
became payable. It was proposed also 
that— 

“ After a receipt has been given by an officer 
of Inland Revenue for a copy, deposited as 
authorized by this section, of any document, 
no person shall be liable for payment of any 
duty thereunder after the expiration of twelve 
years next following the date of the deposit, 
or the date of the death by which the duty be- 
comes payable, whichever date last happens.” 


The 3rd clause carried on the same 
idea; it related to wills. The 2nd 
clause they would see related to docu- 
ments which were not wills, not testa- 
mentary documents. The 3rd clause 


provided, among other things, that— 
Mr. Sydney Gedge 
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‘‘No person shall, under a testamentary 
document admitted to probate, or under letters 
of administration, be liable for payment of any 
duty after the expiration of twelve years from 
the date of the duty first becoming payable.” 
Then came a clause which was further 
designed to aasist the Inland Revenue 
authorities ; it enabled an officer of the 
Inland Revenue to apply to any trustee 
of any document which had been de- 
posited, for information as to whether 
any of the persons were dead upon 
whose decease duties were payable, and 
if the trustee did not give the informa. 
tion within two calandar months, then 
the burden of proof was to be thrown 
upon him that the person or persons 
were still living, otherwise the duty was 
payable. They could scarcely invent 
any machinery which would be better 
calculated to insure the State against 
loss, but that was not all that this clause 
did for the benefit of the authorities, 
The 5th clause— 

** Statutory advertisements for creditors made 
applicable to claims for duty in like manner as 
to other debts of a deceased person—’’ 
provided that— 

‘*A claim against the estate of a testator 
or intestate for payment of any daty accrued 
due from such testator or intestate in his life- 
time, or otherwise than under a testamentary 
disposition made by him, or otherwise than 
under his intestacy, as the case may be, shall 
be deemed a claim within the meaning of the 
twenty-ninth section of the Act twenty-second 
and twenty-third years of Her Majesty, chapter 
twenty-eight, and accordingly an executor or 
administrator shall not be liable to the Crown 
for payment of any such duty further or other- 
wise than he would be liable in case the same 
were a debt due to any other creditor.” 


And tbe 6th and last clause— 

‘** Advertisements for information may be 
issued by Inland Revenue,”’ 
provided that Inland Revenue autho- 
rities themselves might, if they thought 
fit, advertise at the expense of the 
estate for the information that they had 
been unable to acquire. He put it to 
his hon. Friends, whether they could 
really show any good cause for resisting 
these clauses? There might be some 
verbal alterations which it was desirable 
to make; but the effect of those clauses 
was an effect which they all professed 
to be anxious to secure, and which he 
did not think there was a single person 
who had not pledged himself to his 
constituents to endeavour, if he could, 
to secure. In the first place, these 
| clauses enabled the transfer of real 
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estate to be made without the present | gards 


hardship entailed upon purchasers of 
being obliged to investigate the title to 
as far back as 1853. In the next place, 
they enabled trustees and executors, 
who had done their duty in the way 
appointed, to escape personal liability 
after a certain time; and, in the third 
place, they secured to the authorities 
that information with regard to the 
settlement of personal property which 
they had not at present, and without 
which they were every year losing large 
sums of money. He begged to move 
the first clause which stood on the 
Paper. 


New Clause— 


(Purchasers and mortgagees exempted from 
liability to Succession Duty after a specified 
period.) 

(i.) ‘* Notwithstanding the forty-second sec- 
tion of ‘ The Succession Duty Act, 1853,’ or any 
other provision contained in that Act, real pro- 
perty, or any estate or interest therein, shall 
not, as against a purehaser for valuable con- 
sideration, or a mortgagee, remain charged with 
or liable to payment of any sum for Succession 
Duty after the expiration of 12 yearsfrom the 
date of the death, upon the bappening of which 
the duty may (whether before or after the 
passing of this Act) have become payable ; or 
if such period of 12 years expires within two 
years from the date of the ing of this Act, 
then after the expiration of two years from the 
last-mentioned date. 

(ii.) ‘‘ The duty (if any) unpaid at the ex- 
piration of such period of 12 years or two years, 
as the case may be, shall be payable and paid 
by the successor personally, and shall become 
charged substitutively upon any other estate or 
interest liable to the same duty and remaining 
vested in the successor, and in case of a mort- 
gage upon the equity of redemption. 

(iii.) “ This section is not to lessen or affect 
any liability of any successor to payment of 
duty, whether out of money received on any 
sale or mortgage, or otherwise, but a purchaser 
or mortgagee shall not, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the exemption conferred by this section, 
be bound to see that the duty is discharged out 
of the money or other consideration paid or 
given as the consideration for the sale or mort- 
gage,” —(Mr. Sydney Gedge,) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tse ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Sydney Gedge) would 
not think it was out of any disrespect 
to him, if he did not follow him through 
all the details of his argument as re- 
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the subsidiary clauses. He did 
not deny that the clauses were framed 
with care, though he thought it was 
probable they would require further 
consideration when they came to be 
regarded from a detailed point of view. 
He assured his hon. Friend that hehad no 
intention of going back from anything 
he had said on the last occasion when 
he addressed the House on this subject. 
Further consideration, however, had 
led him to the conclusion that, although 
his hon. Friend was perfectly right and 
justified in bringing the subject forward, 
it was impossible for the Government to 
assent to these clauses being inserted in 
the present Bill; but he was sure he 
could say, on behalf of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the matter would 
receive full consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport 
would remember that in ‘another 
place” a Bill had been introduced 
with regard to land transfer. He 
would also remember that that Bill, 
and other proposals of the same kind, 
— to deal with the charges on 
land. It did seem to him (Sir Richard 
Webster) that the matter was one which 
required very careful consideration ; he 
was not at all sure that the mere limit 
of 12 years, or any actual number of 
years, would be a sufficient safe- 
guard. He admitted, to a certain ex- 
tent, that the limit would be sufficient 
to insure a proper amount of duty being 
paid to the Revenue. His hon. Friend 
had referred, with force and fairness, to 
the question of the investigation of title. 
He (Sir Richard Webster) admitted that 
it might be well worthy of consideration 
whether or not some steps should be 
taken to relieve parties other than those 
beneficially interested from responsi- 
bility in the matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that this was the proper place 
for introducing these clauses. In one 
sense it was, because the Bill did deal 
with the Succession Duties; but the 
hon. Gentleman would pardon him (Sir 
Richard Webster) if he pointed out that 
the Bill only dealt with the quantity of 
Succession Duty; it did not deal with 
the incidence of the duty—it did not say 
how far it was to be p ot on land, 
how far it was to affect succeeding inte- 
rests, and, in fact, did not deal with any 
of the difficulties which his hon. Friend 
had justly pointed out surrounded this 
subject. ‘Therefore, while he (Sir Richard 
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Webster) did not suggest that they had 
no wish to consider the question fairly, 
it was impossible for him, and he 
thought it was impossible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to accept 
these clauses at the present stage, nor 
could they give them the amount of dis- 
cussion they were entitled to when they 
were brought up, as they had been, as 
new clauses to this Bill. He was sure 
his hon. Friend would not think he 
made any complaint against him for 
having brought up these clauses as 
new clauses. If it were necessary 
to go into greater detail, he thought 
he could make good some minor objes- 
tions to the framing of the clause; but 
probably it would be mere waste of 
time todo so. He would only say, in 
conclusion, that he recognized there was 
a grievance requiring to be dealt with ; 
whether it was to be met in this par- 
ticular way was a matter in which he 
must exercise his own judgment. The 


Government had every intention to look 


into the matter, and to deal with it; 
and, therefore, he asked the hon. Mem- 
ber, unless he thought he had not been 
sufficiently fairly met, not to press these 
clauses toa Division. __ 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport) said, his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General had met him very kindly and 
fairly ; but, after all, he had only pro- 
mised, on the part of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to give the matter full 
consideration. Of course, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Govern- 
ment gave full consideration to anything 
a Member brought forward; but he 
wanted something more than full con- 
sideration—he wanted favourable con- 
sideration. He would like to know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer agreed with him in the ohject he 
had in view? [Mr. Goscuzen: Hear, 
hear!] He was glad to receive that 
approving cheer from the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and if he felt sure that the 
Government would endeavour to carry 
out the object of these clauses when the 
Land Transfer Bill was brought in, and 
would not put the matter off again, he 
would not think of dividing the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he had the 
greatest pleasure in giving his hon. 
Friend not only the assurance that full 
consideration, but that most favourable 
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consideration would be given to this 
subject. Indeed, he should be glad to 
be a competitor with the hon. Gertleman 
not only in this matter, but in every 
matter which tended to cheapen the 
transfer of land to the utmost, and to 
cut down the charges. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. CHANcEttor of 
the Excuraver, the following Amend- 
ments made:—In Schedule 1, page 16, 
leave out— 


‘*Mortgage of any stock or marketable 
security — 
£a. d. 


For every £5,000, and, also, for 
any fractional part of £5,000, 

of the amount secured... .. 010 0;” 
After line 27, insert—‘‘ Equit- 
able mortgage.—Agreement 
or memorandum under hand 
only relating to the deposit 
of any title deods or instru- 
ments, constituting or being 
evidence of the title to any 
property whatever (other 
than stock or marketable 
security),or creating a charge 

on such property— 

For every £100, and any 
fractional part of £100, 

of the amount secured.. 0 1 0;” 

Schedule 2, leave out page 17 and down 

to line 21 in page 18, inclusive (29 and 

30 Vic. ce. 64, s. 13); page 18, after 

line 21, insert— 

34 and 35 Vic. c. 4. 

Au Act to amend ‘‘ The Stamp Act, 1870,” in 
relation to Foreign securities, mortgages of 
stock, and proxy papers. 

In part, namely, section five. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


LAND LAW) (IRELAND) LAND COM- 
MISSION) BILL.—[Brx1 199.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Colonel King-Ha:man.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( dr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.), 
in rising to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, it 
was perfectly monstrous that the coun- 
try should be paying something like 
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£100,000 per annum in order that Irish 
landlords should be compelled to do 
what English and Scotch landlords did 
from choice; and, therefore, in any real 
effort to further economy and to reduce 
that expenditure he should be very glad 
to join. But while this Bill went a 
little way in the direction of economy, 
it contained proposals which amounted 
to a reversal in some particulars— 
and important particulars—of the Land 
Act of 1881; and it was because it 
contained those proposals that he now 
made the Motion which stood on the 
Paper in his name. The first part of 
the Bill dealt with the County Courts ; 
and it proposed to set up these in lieu 
of the Sub-Commission Ccurts. At 
the present time the County Court 
Judges, with the aid of a Court 
Valuer, had the power of dealing 
with such cases as might come before 
them. This Bill proposed to take away 
the option or choice from the tenant as 
to which Court he would go into, and to 
compel him to go into the County Court 
whether he liked it or no. Inthe past, 
he and his solicitor had been able to de- 
cide which Court they would go into; 
but that would no longer be so if this 
Bill became law; and he said deli- 
berately that such a reversal of one of the 
most important parts of the Act of 1881 
was certain to produce the very worst 
feeling all throughout Ireland. It was 
very well known to everyone who had 
had anything to do with the Land Act 
of 1881 that the framers of that Act 
originally intended that the County 
Courts should be the Courts for dealing 
with those cases; but a little considera- 
tion convinced the framers of the Act 
that it was impossible for those Courts 
to do the work, and the Courts of the 
Sub-Commissioners were brought into 
play. What were the facts regarding 
the County Courts at this moment? He 
did not see how they were to do land 
work. In the first place, many of the 
County Court Judges were very old men. 
He knew that several of them were up- 
wards of 80 years of age, and that the 
ordinary civil bill, criminal, and licensing 
business which came before them was 
as much as they could well get through, 
and how the Government could ask 
them to take up this new business passed 
his comprehension. In Kerry the 
County Court Judge was practically 
occupied six months in the year, and he 
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took two months’ holiday, which nobody 
would say was too much. He would 
leave the House to say how much time 
the Judge would have to dispose of the 
land business of the county. He con- 
tended that this part of the Bill would 
destroy the option of the tenant, and thus 
strike a blow at the Act of 1881. The 
County Courts were, at the present time, 
sufficiently occupied with civil and eri- 
minal business to tax the powers of the 
Judges; and to add the land business to 
what they already did would be toproduce 
the block in those Courts which now 
existed in the Sub-Commissioners’Courts. 
In the Sub-Commissioners’ Oourt the 
legal Commissioner did not interfere un- 
less a point of law was raised, or unless 
the two lay Commissioners differed as 
tovalue. It was only when one of those 
two things happened that the legal 
Commissioner gave his verdict. All this, 
however, was precisely reversed by the 
Bill, and the two Court valuers who were 
to sit with the County Court Judge 
were not to have any power save that of 
reporting to the County Court Judge, 
who would have the sole power of giving 
the decision. It turned the whole thing 
upside down, and reversed the order of 
procedure. There was a third objection 
to the first part of the Bill. He had 
never attacked, and did not intend to 
atiack that night, either the adminis- 
tration of the law or those who had to 
administer it. It was, however, one 
thing for him to have confidence in the 
County Oourt Judges as land Judges, 
and quite another thing to induce the 
people to have confidence in them. The 
mere fact that the tenants of Ireland 
had not chosen to go into the County 
Courts when they had the option was 
proof that they preferred the Sub-Com- 
missioners’ Courts, and that they had 
more confidence in them. On those 
three grounds he objected to the first 
part of the Bill, as he considered it con- 
tained bad proposals. As regarded the 
second part of the Bill, dealing with 
the question of the Appeal Court, he 
looked upon it as of the utmost im- 
portance. It was already a monstrous 
grievance and great hardship for the 
Irish landlord and the Irish tenant 
alike that so much time should 
elapse before the appeals from Sub- 
Commissioners could be dealt with. He 
believed that there were now before the 
Appeal Court decisions which were given 
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as far back as 1885, and the appeals 
with regard to them had not yet been 
heard. What did the Bill propose to 
do? At the present time three members 
of the Land Commission must hear the 
appeals; but the Bill proposed that in 
future two should hear them. He did 
not see how that would relieve the block. 
He ventured to make a proposal to the 
Government on that point. If the Go- 
vernment admitted—which they could 
not but admit—the gravity of the situa- 
tion, why should not they constitute a 
fresh Court of Appeal? Why should 
not Mr. Justice O’Hagan and Mr. 
Wrench sit in one Court, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Monroe and Mr. Litton sit in the 
other? If the Government really meant 
to expedite the work by removing the 
block and do away with the present 
grievance, they had the machinery at 
their hands, without appointing a single 
new man, to furnish two Courts of 
Appeal. The most important part of 
the Bill, apart from the County Courts 
clauses, was that which abolished the 
Purchase Commission. He (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) looked upon that Commission 
as one of the few things in Ireland 
which had really worked well, and now 
the Government proposed to abolish it. 
In the year 1885 the House placed 
£5,000,000 at the disposal of the Irish 
tenants for the purchase of the fee- 
simple of their hoidings. Since that 
time loans had been issued to the amount 
of £2,481,470; loans had been sanc- 
tioned to the amount of £1,475,801; 
and there were applications underinvesti- 
gation amounting to £509.417, making 
a total of close upon £4,500,000. These 
loan. were spread over every Province 
of the country. Toshow how the Com- 
missioners had worked, he might say 
that the total amount of interest and 
instalments which accrued to the Ist of 
November last was £50,910, and of this 
there was now unpaid £1,534, of which 
less than £60 represented instalments 
due on the Ist of Maylast. There had 
never been an Act of Parliament for 
Ireland passed in recent times which 
had worked so well as the Act which 
dealt with this point, and now the Go- 
vernment were going to abolish the 
Commission appointed to administer it. 
The work was to be handed over to Mr. 
Litton and Mr. Wrench, who were in 
arrear with the appeals to a tremendous 
extent, and they were expected to under- 
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take the double duty. He naget the 
Government to pause before they did 
anything of the sort, and suggested that 
if they were bent upon abolishing the 
Commission the work should be given 
over to the Landed Estates Court, which 
had two Judges, and also a vast number 
of clerks and highly-paid officials doing 
practically nothing at all. He believed 
there was hardly an official who went 
over to Ireland who was not struck with 
it. At the head of this Court was Mr. 
Justice Monroe, who had the confidence 
of most people interested in this ques- 
tion. In five years that bloated estab- 
lishment, the Landed Estates Court, had 
managed to deal with 1,057 abstracts of 
title, 2,084 conveyances, and £6,000,000 
of purchase money had passed through 
its hands. Surely any mercantile esta- 
blishment would be able to do that 
work. The Government would pro- 
mote economy if instead of abolishing 
the Purchase Commission and handing 
the work over to Messrs. Wrench and 
Litton, they amalgamated the Purchase 
Commission and the Landed Estates 
Court, at the head of which Judge 
Monroe would be. The Oourt would 
certainly have the confidence of the 
—_ It seemed to him that the Bill, 
ooked at as a whole, had every appear- 
ance of not having been carefully 
thought out, and he was curious to know 
who had recommended it; and whether 
a single Irish Member, representing 
either the landlords or tenants, had been 
consulted with regard to it. He hoped 
that the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) would 
get up and say whether the Land Com- 
mission had been consulted. He did 
not believe that they had. Then where 
did the Government get the Bill? This 
was one of the most important questions 
that could come before the House of 
Commons, and the Government, instead 
of pressing the Bill forward, should 
appoint some additional temporary Sub- 
Commissioners, in order that the block 
in the Land Court might be relieved at 
once. They might then put the Land 
Commission into the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill for another year, and 
that would give them time to face one 
of the gravest issues in Irish politics. 
The Government would have met with 
little or no opposition if they had looked 
to economy and amalgamation instead 


of bringing in a Bill which reversed the 
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Act of 1881, did not expedite the hearing 
of appeals at all, and abolished the only 
institution which had been an unquali- 
fied success in Ireland. He begged to 
move the Motion which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. 7. W. Russell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
said, he agreed with the ubservations of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell). He believed that the 
Bill was entirely unnecessary, and that 
the wisest course would have been to 
have put a clause in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act, continuing the Land 
Commission for another year, and to 
have appointed several additional Sub- 
Commissioners, with a view of removing 
the block which was admitted to exist 
both in the Appeal Court and the Sub- 
Commission Courts. Why had the 
Government not adopted that course ? 
No explanation had as yet been offered 
why they had avoided so very obvious a 
course and had resorted to such a clumsy 
contrivance which this Bill presented. 
The first and second clauses of the Bill 
were about as objectionable attempts at 
legislation as he had ever known. 
Hitherto those who applied to have fair 
rents fixed had been able to choose a 
tribunal in which they had confidence. 
It was proposed by the first clause to 
take away this choice from the persons 
interested, and thereby to destroy with 
one blow all confidence in the administra- 
tion of the Act of 1881. If people were 
forced into a tribunal in which they had 
no confidence, they would lose confidence 
in the administration of the law. The 
confidence in the administration of other 
Acts besides the Land Act could hardly 
afford such a rude shock as that now 
proposed to be given. He was sorry to 
say that the confidence in the adminis- 
tration of law in Ireland generally was 
very weak indeed. It was said every 
day that the people had no respect for 
the law. Hp quite agreed they had not. 
It would be extraordinary if they had. 
This Bill was a specimen of the way the 
law treated them. The choice which 
the people had hitherto exercised had 
been found to work well. They were to 
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be deprived of that choice, and their 
eases were to be allotted between the 
Courts, just as the Lord Lieutenent 
might think fit. His Excellency might 
send the cases of particular individuals 
who might be obnoxious to the County 
Court Judges before County Court 
Judges. He might pack the tribunals 
in so far as he could send certain cases 
to certain Judges who would give such 
decisions as he desired. The decisions 
might be regulated beforehand. He did 
not say that such a thing was in con- 
templation, but he maintained that it 
was a matter of the greatest consequence 
to the Government of Ireland that they 
should completely preclude the supposi- 
tion that they intended any such thing. 
They found these Tory Amendments in 
italics, though it was difficult to imagine 
why they were put in that way. The 
Lord Lieutenant was to have power, 
practically, to pay as he thought fit the 
County Court Judge in proportion to 
the work he sent him. How would that 
oo work? If the County Court 

udge was one the Lord Lieutenant 
could rely upon to give decisions, satis- 
factory to him and unsatisfactory to the 
tenant farmers, the Lord Lieutenant 
would send him a large number of cases. 
If, on the contrary, he could not rely on 
him to give satisfactory decisions, the 
state of things would be reversed. But 
the County Court Judge was the Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions—the Chairman 
of the Magistrates of the County—and, 
of course, could be relied upon to give 
such decisions as would please his con- 
fréres on the Bench, and, therefore, asa 
general rule, he would not only have as 
many cases as he thought fit, but he 
would have a very high allowance added 
to his salary. At present, as hon. Mem- 
bers were aware, these salaries were 
rather small. They were aware that the 
County Court Judges in England got 
from £1,500 to £2,000 a-year, and thatin 
Ireland these gentlemen did not receive 
so much by at least £1,000 a-year. In 
spite of this fact, the County Court 
Judges were not without dignity. He 
had never known a County Oourt Judge 
in England tolerating any one calling 
him ‘“‘ My Lord,” but that mode of ad- 
dress is not only tolerated by the Irish 
County Court Judges, but even en- 
couraged. What did it matter tothem 
that chere was a difference of nearly 
£1,000 a-year between ‘‘ His Lordship” 
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and the plain “Your Honour” of 
England. These Irish County Court 
Judges, who were so underpaid, would 
have now a prospect of a very consider- 
able addition being made to their 
salaries. Public opinion in England 
with regard to these gentlemen was very 
likely to be led astray, because Irish 
County Court Judges would be looked 
upon in the same light as English 
County Court Judges, whereas their 
functions were very different. In Eng- 
land there was no County Court Judge 
who was Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
and there was not one who occupied the 
position that the County Court Judges 
occupied in Ireland. It must be re- 
membered that the County Court Judges 
in Ireland had to hear appeals coming 
under the Crimes Act of last year, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
practically took the power of making a 
considerable and almost a surreptitious 
addition to their salaries. That was a 
thing which would lead to the suspicion 
of corruption. He did not say that 
anything corrupt was contemplated, but 
clearly the people of Ireland would be 
inclined to think that these extra salaries 
were not being paid by the right hon. 
Gentleman to persons who had to hear 
appeals from his Crimes Act Courts with- 
out a corrupt motive. To the minds of 
the Irish people, that was the plain and 
obvious use to which these new powers 
would be put, and it was for the Govern- 
ment to say whether they would leave 
themselves open to the imputation that 
they were corrupting these Judges. The 
Bill was a bad one from beginning to 
end. It was brought forward under the 

lea of removirg the strain upon the 

and Commission Courts, but it simply 
provided a tribunal in which the tenants 
would have no confidence whatever. No 
doubt the landlords would have confidence 
in it, but certainly the tenants would not. 
Now, to come to the question of appeals, 
if the measure was bad so far as it 
affected the trial of land cases in the 
first instance, it was still worse in re- 
gard to the arrangement it made for the 
trial of appeals. At present there was 
an appeal to three Commissioners—Mr. 
Justice 0’ Hagan being practically Chair- 
man of the Court. Well, what was it 
proposed to substitute for that simple 
tribunal, the only objection to which, as 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone had 
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pointed out, was slow in operation, and 
could not overtake its work? It was 
proposed that the Lord Lieutenant 
should have power to appoint as a tri- 
bunal to hear appeals two of the Com- 
missioners; that was the idea of the 
Government, instead of meeting the 
difficulty in a practical way and forming 
a second Court of Appeal, or by adding 
new strength to the existing Court. 
There were 14 or 15 Judges idle who 
could be sent to the assistance of Mr. 
Justice O’ Hagan and a second Oourt of 
two or three Commissioners. Such a 
plan, however, never seemed to occur to 
the Government. As the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had pointed out, the 
proposal they made, if carried out, would 
not have the effect of expediting the 
appeals by a single hour. The effect 
certainly would be to get rid of Mr. 
Justice O’Hagan, and the reason was 
that, obviously, his connection with 
appeals in cases affecting reductions of 
rent last year was not satisfactory. The 
object of the decision of the Government 
was evidently to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint as a Oourt of Appeal 
Mr. Litton and a gentleman with a very 
appropriate name, that is Mr. Wrench, 
and leave Mr. Justice O’ Hagan out in 
the cold. But, however much the Go- 
vernment might succeed in their pro- 
posal, it would be found that they were 
not expediting the hearing of appeals 
in any shape or way. It was said that 
there might be special cases to hear. 
Hon. Members in this House probably 
had some knowledge of special cases. 
They knew what appeals were on special 
cases from the County Court or from a 
Magistrates’ Court. They knew that 
an appeal on a special case, no matter 
from what Court it came, was illusory, 
and rarely served the ends of justice. 
How was a special case got up? Why, 
the Judge on the Bench made out a 
statement of what he considered to be 
the case beforehim. He stated the facts 
as he thought fit—as they appeared to 
his mind—which might be altogether 
different from the real facts of the case, 
and altogether different from the way in 
which they would appear to a jury. 
The County Court Judge in his state- 
ment could state, if he liked, the appel- 
lant out of Court ; and then, for fear he 
should miss the first shot, this Bill would 
absolutely give him power, which did 
not exist in any provision dealing with 
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appeals that he (Mr. Commins) had ever 
seen before, because it was provided the 
County Court Judge could send up any 
amendment of the cases he had stated 
that he thought desirable. That would 
be a temptation to a Judge to state ap- 

ellants out of Court in an off-hand way, 
Leowing that they would have an oppor- 
tunity of amending the statement after- 
wards if necessary. Again, having sent 
up a special case, if a Judge found that 
it had not sufficiently stated a suitor out 
of Court, and had not properly fortified 
the decision he had given in the first 
instance, there was a direct temptation to 
him toamend thecase in order more effec- 
tually to state the appellant out of Court. 
In short, the County Court Judge would 
always have it in his power to render an 
appeal nugatory andillusory. This pro- 
vision alone was sufficient tu destroy the 
confidence of the Irish tenantry in the 
County Court Judge and to condemn the 
Bill. The Bill provided a kind of salve 
for the wounded vanity of Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan, who was to be shelved if the 
County Court Judge was to be empowered 
to state a case before a superior Court, 
and Mr. Justice O’ Hagan was to be con- 
soled by being allowed to sit on these 
appeals in the superior Court. This 
seemed of a piece with the rest of the 
provisions in the Bill. Mr. O’Hagan 
was the Head Commissioner of the Court 
as at present constituted, and had the 
place of honour; but his influence was 
to be destroyed, because he was to be 
turned over in a superior Court, where, 
instead of being one of three and the 
presiding authority, he would be one of 
four in a Divisional Court, which he 
would enter as a junior, and would be 
without influence at all, although his 
colleagues would know less about the 
matters with which they would have to 
deal under this measure han he would. 
His three colleagues would take prece- 
dence over him, and would be able to 
over-rule his opinion. Therefore, it 
might be said that Mr. Justice O'Hagan 
was got rid of in both Courts—he was 
got rid of in one, and might be over- 
ruled in the other. This Bill was bad 
altogether. It was a measure calculated 
to be turned'to every bad purpose. It 
was full of suspicious objects, and it 
would seem as though it were intended 
to neutralize whatever good there was 
in the Act of 1881. It would destroy 
whatever confidence remained in that 
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Act, and would do an immense amount 
of mischief, and, therefore, he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Tyrone, who moved that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
he could not agree with the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Roscom- 
mon (Mr. Commins), that the necessities 
of the present situation in Ireland as to 
the Land Oourt could be met sufficiently 
by merely increasing the number of Sub- 
Commissioners. He believed that if the 
Government took that course, they would 
be taking a course that would be lame 
and impotent. They had attempted, so 
far as he could gather, to deal with the 
matter in a more permanent way—in a 
manner which would give more perma- 
nence and uniformity to the Land Com- 
mission, and the decision of the Com- 
missioners would meet with a very large 
amount of support. He, however, had 
no difficulty in understanding that no 
Bill dealing with the reconstitution of 
the Land Court or the powers of the 
Land Commission coming from that the 
Ministerial side of the House could be 
expected to satisfy hon. Members op- 
posite.* No doubt the Bill had entirely 
failed to satisfy the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Roscommon, but he 
(Mr. Macartney) would impress upon 
Her Majesty’s Government that that 
was no reason why they should hesitate 
to deal with this question because there 
was a body of opinion in Ireland amongst 
all classes which were worth consulting 
on these matters, and which would en- 
tirely endorse the view of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone had dealt with one or two 
objections to the Bill, and his observa- 
tions had considerable force. He (Mr. 
Macartney) agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber especially on one point, and as he 
(Mr. t W. Russell) had made a sugges- 
tion to the Government with regard to 
the Bill, he (Mr. Macartney), if it was 
entertained, would venture to make 
another which he hoped the Government 
would equally consider. The hon. 
Member’s first objection to the Bill was 
that the County Oourt Judges were at 
the present moment overworked. That 
might be so with regard to some of 
them, but it certainly was not.the case 
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with others. Even in the case of those 
who had sufficient work already to 
occupy their judicial capacity, they had 
the fact that under this Bill Sub-Com- 
missioners already in existence, or some 
of them, would be there to assist the 
County Court Judges in dealing with 
any accumulation that might arise 
owing to the altered jurisdiction of the 
Court. The second objection of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, he 
thought, was one of great force, and was 
one which the Government, he trusted, 
would consider favourably —and the 
suggestion he had to make was with 
regard to this point. His suggestion 
would not, perhaps, altogether take 
away the objections of hon. Members 
opposite to the Bill, but, at any rate, it 
would deal effectually with the objec- 
tions which were entertained amongst 
the large class of Irish tenant farmers 
who were desirous of seeing some settle- 
ment effected in this matter. The con- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Tyrone was, that 
the Bill upset the authority of the old 
Land Commission Court with regard to 
the power of the legal Commissioner in 
relation to the two lay Comuuissioners, 
and that it practically turned the Court 
topsy-turvy. He (Mr. Macartney) 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that if 
the Bill were left as it had been drafted, 
and if the County Court Judge were left 
the sole authority for deciding upon 
questions of rent in Ireland, having a 
certain amount of regard to the advice 
of the two Assistant Commissioners who 
really acted as valuers, it would not be 
a tribunal that would sufficiently com- 
mand the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, and that, therefore, he (Mr. 
Macartney) would be unable to give his 
support to it. But he would venture 
to suggest that the Government might 
meet the objection pointed out by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Tyrone by providing that in future the 
County Court Judge, when he sat asa 
Land Court for the purpose of hearing 
cases under this Act, the Court should 
be constituted exactly in the same way 
as the Special Commission Court was 
constituted at the present moment. Let 
the County Court Judge take the place 
of the legal Commissioner, but let him 
be assisted in Court by two Assistant 
Commissioners who would have the 
same power and authority with which 
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the lay Commissioners were endowed at 
the present moment. He believed that 
if the Bill were altered to that extent, it 
would meet the views and reasonable 
desires, not of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and those influenced, but, at all events, 
of a large proportion of the tenant 
farmers of Ireland. The third objection 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Tyrone touched to a certain extent 
the credit of the County Court Judges, 
though the hon. Member had pursued 
that objection very moderately. He 
(Mr. Macartney) did not dispute that 
one or two County Court Judges were 
looked upon in [Ireland as being, so to 
speak, landlords’ men, and, on the other 
hand, there were some who were re- 
garded with great suspicion by the 
landlords themselves. { Cries of ‘‘ Name, 
name!”’) If hon. Members would com- 
municate with him, he should be happy 
to give them the names of the gentle- 
men he had in his mind. He did not 
like to give names openly in the House 
in such cases as this, as he thought that 
was a practice which ought to be put a 
stop to. The objection of his hon. 
Friend to the County Court Judges 
would probably be a great deal modified 
if the Court was reconstituted in the 
way he (Mr. Macartney) proposed. 
There was, no doubt, great objection to 
be taken with the Sub-Commission 
Court on this ground, that they might 
be in the same district of the country, 
the same Sub-Commission Court sue- 
ceeding another and dealing on a totally 
different basis with rents. Nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory than such 
a state of things as that. It prevented, 
in the first place, settlements out of 
Court between landlords and tenants; 
and, in the next place, it created great 
dissatisfaction amongst the litigants 
when the decisions of the Court were 
not sufficiently sympathetic in character. 
He (Mr. Macartney) had endeavoured 
to acquaint himself with the feelings of 
those he represented on this question, 
and he believed their great desire was 
that there should be some permanence 
and uniformity impressed on the Land 
Commission and its operations in the 
country. He believed that a bond fide 
attempt was made in the Bill to affect 
these conditions; but while he was pre- 
pared to support the second reading, he 
should certainly reserve to himself the 
full right in Committee of moving an 
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Amendment in the direction he had in- 
dicated with regard to the constitution 
of the County Court Judges’ Courts. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Tyrone had spoken with re- 
gard to the clauses dealing with the 
Purchase Commission, and he (Mr. 
Macartney) certainly re-echoed every- 
thing the hon. Member had said. If he 
supposed for a moment that this Bill 
would put an end to the operations of 
the Purchase Commission, he should be 
against it; but what he gathered was 
that it only proposed to transfer the 
powers of those Commissioners. He 
did not think the proposed change was 
such as would induce him to oppose the 
Bill. He concurred with everything 
that had been said as to the desira- 
bility of giving greater power to the 
Landed Estates Court. He believed 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Tyrone had suggested a solu- 
tion of the difficulty with regard to 
appeals which might be adopted with a 
certain amount of benefit. The hon. 
Gentleman had put his objections to this 
part of the Bill very tersely and forcibly 
before the House, and the hon. Gentle- 
man who followed had seemed to find 
his strongest objection to the Bill in the 
fact that the County Court Judges in 
Ireland had given way to too much 
vanity in encouraging persons to address 
them as ‘‘ My Lord;” but that was not 
an argument which would weigh with 
him (Mr. Macartney) with sufficient 
strength to induce him to go into the 
Lobby against the Bill. He should 
support the Bill, because he believed 
that the Governmert had endeavoured 
to deal with this difficult and complicated 
subject in a straightforward manner. 
He did not agree with hon. Gentleman 
who suggested that the question should 
be dealt by the appointment of a large 
number of extra Sub-Commissioners, as 
he did not think the matter should be 
left till next year, when it might be more 
inconvenient, if not altogether impossible 
for the Administration to take it up. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said he was not surprised 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) did 
net intend to oppose the Sill; but the 
hon. Gentleman’s attitude only empha- 
sized the fact mentioned by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell), that whereas all hon. Members, 
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even of different opinions in the House, 
who in the slightest way pretended to 
represent the tenants’ interests, were on 
the one side opposed to the Bill, there 
was yet an Irish Representative—one of 
the Irish landlords’ Representatives— 
who would support it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Iam very sorry 
to have to interrupt the hon. Gentleman ; 
but I must point out that I was not re- 
turned by landlords. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Will the hon. Gentleman have the hardi- 
hood to say in this House that he repre- 
sents the views of the tenant farmers of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Yes; 4,500 of 
them. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
said, he would give the hon. Gentleman 
the greatest possible credit for the hardi- 
hoed of that statement. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman was satisfied with the Bill as it 
stood, he probably was of opinion that the 
voice of the 86 Representatives from Ire- 
land on the Opposition side of the House 
did not count for anything at all—that, 
probably, seemed to the hon. Member 
the strongest argument in favour of the 
passing of the Bill. He (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) recognized in the proposals 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) a means of im- 
proving the Bill, if they had to face it as 
a necessity ; but surely the spirit of the 
Government in the construction of this 
Bill must have been a very bad one 
when they made up their minds to give 
to the County Court Judges of Ireland, 
who were landlords, and had entertained 
and exhibited the bitterest feelings 
against the protective combinations of 
the tenants, the power of fixing fair rents, 
and the power practically of overruling 
the opinion of the existing Courts. If 
they turned the County Court into a 
Sub-Commission avd placed the County 
Court Judge in the position of the Legal 
President of the present Sub-Commission 
Court, it would be an improvement on 
the Bill, but it would be no improvement 
on the existing state of things, and sucha 
proposal would be no answer to the 
objections the Irish Members raised 
against the Bill. The County Court, as 
a tribunal for the fixing of fair rents, had 
been tried and found wanting in Ireland. 
In only a few paltry cases had the 
County Court been entrusted with the 
fixing of fair rents, aud be would 
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presently tell them st A In certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland the block was so great 
in the ordinary Land Courts that some 
tonants who only paid small rents 
thought that they might run the risk of 
taking their cases to the County Oourt, 
and they had accordingly done so. The 
County Court Judges, in these cases, 
where the rent was a matter of paltry 
consideration and no big landlord had to 
be dealt with, had cut the rents down to 
the level at which the Sub-Commission 
were cutting them down on all sides. 
But that course had not been followed 
by Mr. Henn, whose name had been 
rather prominently before the public in 
connection with the case of Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt—Mr. Henn being a person who 
ought to be considered physically in- 
capacitated for dealing with these mat- 
ters at all, seeing that he was over 80 
years of age. Three adventurous spirits 
had gone into Mr. Henn’s Court to obtain 
the fixing of a fair rent, and with what 
result? Why, two of them had had their 
rents left as they were, whilst the third 
had had his raised. If it were left to 
the discretion of the tenants either to go 
to these County Court Judges or to the 
Land Commission Court, the tenants 
would shun these County Courts as they 
would shun fire. Naturally, the County 
Court Judges who would have most time 
on their hands would be men like Mr. 
Henn, and these would be the men who 
would have the largest number of cases 
to dispose of, and would be more largely 
employed by the Government than any- 
one else, for two reasons. In the first 
place, because men of the disposition of 
Mr. Henn had taken care to raise the 
sentences of persons convicted under the 
Crimes Act who had appealed against 
their convictions, and were literally 
hunting appellants out of Court ; and, in 
the next place, because the experience 
the tenantry had of the action of these 
gentlemen in land cases was in: the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
history of Mr. Henn in regard to the 
Land Act was that he had raised the 
rents of a hardy farmer who had gone 
before him. The Land Commission, 
rigged as it was proposed it should be by 
this Bill, would say—‘‘ Oh, here is a great 
chance to dispose of a large number of 
these rent applications; we will send 
them down to the County Court Judge, 
Mr. Henn, for he is the man who can 
dispose of them according to our desires.” 


Mr. Edward Harrington 
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The hon. Member for South Antrim 
might say that the Bill was satisfactory 
to him, but he (Mr. Edward Harrington) 
might make bold to say that that was 
not as ufficient recommendation for the 
Bill to the Irish Party sitting on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. He 
(Mr. Edward Harrington) would ven- 
ture to give the House a sample of the 
knowledge and special fitness possessed 
by these County Court Judges for the 
duties they would have to discharge 
under this Bill, if it were passed in its 
present shape. Much had been heard 
recently about the burnings and level- 
lings of houses at Glenbeigh; and 
would it be believed that County Court 
Judge Curran, who was one of these 
dignitaries addressed as ‘‘ My Lord,” 
had actually stated that the tenants of 
that district of Glenbeigh had nothing 
to complain of, for nowhere in that 
country did he see more comfortable and 
tidy farms, and more compact and well- 
built houses? Happily, in respect to 
this matter, he (Mr. Edward Harrington) 
spoke in the hearing of many hon. 
Members who had seen the Glenbeigh 
district, and of many who knew that the 
cabins of the peasantry, which had been 
necessarily built of some strength, to 
resist the storms prevalent there, had 
been built by the peasantry themselves, 
and that the productive part of the soil 
had mostly been dragged into existence 
on barren spots by the energy and per- 
severance of the tenantry. When they 
found tenants paying £54 a-year rent 
for land in respect of which, only a few 
years ago, no more than £2 was paid, 
and when they heard Judges expressing 
such opinions with regard to land of 
this kind as they had heard from Judge 
Curran, all he could say was that such 
gentlemen had too superficial a know- 
ledge of the Land Question, or were 
utterly incapable of forming any opinion 
with regard to it. What experience of 
a judicial character outside, perhaps, a 
Dublin Police Court had such men as 
Judge Curran to give them the right 
to fix fair rents? None whatever, and 
the men who would go out to bring in 
reports to them would heve no voice 
whatever in the decisions. The Irish 
Members might be beaten on this 
measure, and, ifso, he should very much 
regret, for the peace of Irelaad, that the 
Government had made this proposal. 
He should very much regret it if it was 
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intended to vere with the Bill; but 
yet he hoped, if they did persevere, that 
they would modifyit in the direct#on indi- 
cated by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone and the hon. Member who 
had just spoken—modify that special 
and odious clause ir it which would give 
the County Court Judge an absolute 
and uncontrolled right of deciding what 
rent the tenant farmer had to pay. 
There was another part of the Bill to 
which he should like ¢o call attention, 
and that was that part which sounded 
the death-knell of the Land Purchase 
Commission. It was not often that they 
(the Nationalist Members) found them- 
selves in a position in this House to 
speak with anything like laudation, or 
even in a tolerant sense, of any judicial 
institutions in Ireland. They were in 
the habit of giving credit where they 
could conscientiously do so; however, 
he must say that though they frequently 
grumbled at judicial institutions, it was 
because they found them essentially 
wrong, partizans being appointed to 
preside in them, and not because they 
had any chronic disposition to grumble. 
The men who had been appointed to 
administer the Purchase Act could not 
be said to be partizans on the side of 
the Nationalist Members; on the con- 
trary, if ever they had anything to do 
with these gentlemen at all, they were 
men who were opposed to them in 
polities, and yet they (the Nationalist 
Members) freely acknowledged that 
with the process which had been brought 
to bear upon them, Mr. McCarthy and 
Mr. Lynch had tried to exercise a use- 
ful discretion in the administration of 
the Purchase Act. What was the lesson 
the Government now sought to teach the 
people of Ireland? Why, it was this, 
that the moment the Government dis- 
cerned that the people displayed confi- 
dence in a Court they proposed to abolish 
it. It must be remembered that this 
question of purchase was a vital one for 
the people. The spirit of the Purchase 
Act of 1885 was this, not that they 
should send two Commissivners to value 
a farm and say what was the fair pur- 
chase rent for the tenant to pay the land- 
lord and report that ; but what was done 
was to allow the landlord to keep a screw 
on the tenant, and hand io the Sheriff 
executing the eviction decree a document 
of agreement for the purchase of the 
land. The Government stepped in and 
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did not ask the Purchase Commissioners 
to say—‘‘ What is the value of this 
land?” but what the debtors’ security 
was. In appraising the land, the house 
that the tenant had built, the fences he 
had raised, and the fruitful industry he 
had bestowed upon the land was scored 
against him, because all that could be 
converted into money, and would repre- 
sent his loathing and unwillingness to 
leave. He (Mr. Edward Harrington) 
only digressed into these matters to 
show that there was a great necessity 
that they should have upon this Pur- 
chase Commission men who were not 
suspected of being mere partizans, and 
if they took Mr. Justice O'Hagan away 
from the Commission what did they 
leave? They left two men, and those 
alone, who had given a fatal interpre- 
tation to a recent Act of Parliament, 
which interpretation, he ventured to 
say, was the cause of most of the trouble 
existing in Ireland at the present time. 
They knew that Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
did not agree with those two Judges, 
and that his interpretation of the Act 
was favourable to the tenants, and they 
now took away that Judge in whom the 
tenants had some confidence—-although 
not a strong, overweening confidence— 
and placed him iv another Court to be 
overshadowed by other Judges, giving 
two landlord partizans the working of a 
very essential part of the Act of 1881— 
namely, the Purchase Clauses. There 
were many points which suggested 
themselves against this measure. He 
(Mr. Edward Harrington) had made 
out a list of County Court Judges in 
Ireland. He had inade it out from 
directories, in ordex to find out whether 
they were Justices of the Peace, where 
their residences were, and what were 
the clubs they belonged to, as he had 
imagined that this would give him a 
very instructive guide as to the politics 
and prejudices of these gentlemen. He 
confessed, however, that the result of 
his search was not evidence which he 
could put forward in the House formally 
in debate, but it was strong enough 
to excite the prejudices of the people of 
Ireland against these Judges in the per- 
formance of the functions it was pro- 
posed to require them to discharge. 
There was evidence already of prejudice 
on the part of the people, in that they 
had abstained from goinginto the County 
Courts with land cases just asthey would 
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have abstained from plunging into fire. 
But the Government now sought to force 
the people into these Courts, regardless 
of the fact that the County Court Judges 
had endeavoured to strengthen the pre- 
judice excited against themselves as 
they had in the process of law aped 
at Quarter Sessions the Judges of 
Assizes in making declarations against 
the political organizations and combina- 
tions of the tenants in reference to the 
payment of rent. It was only necessary 
to search the files of a few prominent 
English newspapers to which scraps of 
Trish news were sent, which it was 
thought by those who catered for those 
journals would be acceptable to the 
palate of the English people, to find that 
these gentlemen from time to time made 
official pronouncements and declarations 
against the National League. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): The 
Pope agreed with them. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
there were a great many phenomenal 
circunstances taking place just now. 
It was surprising indeed to find the 
Pope in agreement with the Conserva- 
tive Party; but it capped the cli- 
max of all phenomena when they 
found the hon. Member opposite in 
agreement with the Pope. There was 
plenty of evidence to show that the 
County Court Judges had thought it to 
be their duty to utter tirades against 
the National League. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had not been strictly 
correct in his interruption, although he 
had no doubt that the hon. Member was 
a sedulous student of the utterances of 
the Pope. It was to be hoped that the 
Pope was an equally sehelons student 
of the utterances of the hon. MemLar. 
But, as amatter of fact, the County Court 
Judges had condemned the National 
League when it was recognized as a 
legal organization, and there was this 
one fact he wished to call attention to— 
namely, that it could be ascertained and 
would be ascertained—because they were 
not going to run away with this Bill in 
a hurry—to what extent these County 
Court Judges were offshoots of the 
landlord Party and owed their position 
to such influence as was brought to bear 
upon the Government by haunting the 
Lobbies of this House and constantly 
importuning Members of the House and 
of the Party in power. He thought 
that the position of remonstrance that 
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the Irish Members occupied in connec- 
tion with this question was one con- 
sistent with their duty to Ireland. It 
was one consistent with the attitude 
they had assumed all along. It was 
the fashion to call them agitators; but 
the Government themselves took every 
trouble to add to the volume of agitation 
in Ireland. They took hold of that in 
which the people had confidence in order 
to demolish it, whilst, at the same time, 
they put in its place that in which the 
people had no confidence whatever— 
something which they were utterly pre- 
judiced against. But the Irish Mem- 
bers were strong enough to meet the 
Government on these points, and if the 
Government disputed the wishes of those 
who represented the tenant farmers 
and sought to force the tenants to go 
before a Court in which they had no con- 
fidence, the Nationalist Party would take 
care of the tenants, in spite of them, if 
the tenants would rely upon themselves 
aud their combinations. The tenantry 
would never be left without someone to 
lead them. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, he 
did not like the debate toconclude without 
giving expression toa word ortwo. He 
was sure that the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land would prefer that the Land Act 
should be altogetherrepealed ratherthan 
that they should have to depend upon the 
County Court Judges. Let them just 
take the case of Judge Henn. He was 
a very old man, and those who knew him 
where perfectly well aware that he was 
entirely unfitted by age to fulfil the 
functions of a Judge in the Land Court 
effectually. In addition, it so happened 
that he was a landlord, and was one of 
the most perfect types of the placeman 
who was governed by Castle rule. He 
(Mr. Harris) had often been appealed 
to by tenants previous to the passing of 
the Act of 1881, asking whetherit would 
be advisable for them to go into a Court 
in order to try and get compensation for 
improvements, and to obtain the advan- 
tages which the Land Act of 1870 was 
supposed to confer upon the tenants of 
Ireland, and he had no doubt that that 
Act of 1870 would have done a great 
deal of good in its time had it not 
been for the fact that the County Court 
Judges had put themselves into direct 
opposition to it. Mr. Judge Henn, in a 
special manner, had ignored the rights 
of the tenants altogether. Judge Henn 
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was, as he (Mr. Harris) had pointed out, 
a landlord, and in fulfilling his duties to 
the county he went from one lJandlord’s 
house toanother. Hewasof themselves, 
and the tenants would not all think of 
going into his Court, nor would they 
think of taking advantage of the Act of 
1881 at all, if they were compelled to 
come under the jurisdiction of that 
gentleman. He (Mr. Harris) believed 
this Bill to be part and parcel of a sys- 
tem for the oppression and extermina- 
tion of the tenant farmers of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
appointed the District Magistrates, and 
put immense powers into their hands 
under the Coercion Act, and, as they had 
heard to-night, he put these officials 
under a right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man as Parliamentary Under Secretary, 
who was an Orangeman, and, therefore, 
in enmity with people, so that it would 
seem altogether as if the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to give unity and 
adhesion to the landlords in making war 
upon the tenants of Ireland, and as 
though he did not wish to give any fair 
play at all to the tenants. It seemed as 
though his desire was to put down the 
tenantry and prevent them from obtain- 
ing the advantages of the Act of 1881. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made 
the most strenuous endeavours possible 
to crush down the friends of the tenant 
farmers, so that he (Mr. Harris) did not 
at all wonder at the new phase of the 
operation visible in this Bill. It was 
not to be hoped that the County Court 
Judges would assist the Irish people to 
any appreciable extent, or that they 
would afford any benefit whatever to 
the tenant farmers. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had any 
desire to facilitate the action and to save 
time, instead of introducing these County 
Court Judges, he would not, asthe hou 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) had said, have appointed two 
Sub-Commiesioners to act under the 
arr of the County Court Judge, 

ut simply have referred these land 
cases to a special jury of five persons 
taken from the ordinary jury panel, and 
left them to adjudicate as between the 
landlords and tenants. The expense of 


that system would have been very little. 
The adoption of this principle would, he 
insisted, be found to facilitate business 
in such a way that the present Bill 
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would have been of some use to the 
Irish tenants, instead of being a nullity, 
as he was afraid it would be. He (Mr. 
Harris) was glad to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone making such a 
cogent and liberal appeal as that which 
he had to-night addressed to the Go- 
vernment; and he had hoped that, 
with regard to the hon. Member for 
South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) and other 
hon. Members opposite, that gradually 
some right feeling would have come 
over them, and would have guided them 
in dealing with this matter—would have 
induced them to act together with hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House—so as to have induced them 
to act upon principles outside ordinary 
religious difficulties. Ifthe Government 
was able to sustain itself by appealing 
to the Orangemen on one side in memory 
of King William, and then to the Pope 
on the other side—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The opinions of the 
Pope to which the hon. Member is re- 
ferring have nothing whatever to do 
with the subject before the House. 

Mr. HARRIS: That is just what I 
think. With reference to the ability of 
the County Court Judges to decide such 
cases as these, he had some knowledge 
of what the County Court Judges in 
Ireland were. Lawyers were a very 
ignorant set of men—[ Laughter |—well, 
outside their profession, lawyers were 
the most ignorant men he had ever met 
with ; and perhaps it was that, in order 
to be a good lawyer, it was necessary 
that gentlemen should give all their at- 
tention to the law. In the Land Courts 
there were other questions besides ques- 
tions of law to be considered; questions 
such as the location and quality of a 
farm had to be taken into account; and 
the very worst body of men for the con- 
sideration of those questions which could 
be selected were, to his mind, lawyers. 
On the other hand, the presence of a 
lawyer amongst a jury of five such as he 
suggested, would be of great value in 
directing the verdict, so far as questions 
of law wereconcerned. The legal know- 
ledge of the County Court Judges would 
be of service in assisting and directing 
the juries. He could safely say that 
there was the strongest desire amongst 
the peasants in the district in which he 
lived to settle down and attend to their 
domestic affairs. They desired to live 
in peace and comfort with the world and 
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with their neighbours; but the intro- 
duction of change after change in such 
matters as the Land Law had the effect of 
unsettling and preventing them from 
becoming peaceful andqu‘et. He trusted 
that the Unionist Party would bear in 
mind the evils likely to arise under this 
Bill. There was one thing, at all events, 
they might be fully satisfied on, and 
that was that the Irish people would 
accept this Bill in conjunction with other 
measures of a coercive character. Hon. 
Members opposite thought that such 
measures as this were calculated to 
satisfy the Irish people, and make them 
turn round to the side of law and order; 
but such ideas were absurd. Finally, 
he appealed to the Government to pause 
ere they plunged such a county as Gal- 
way, which had shown signs of becoming 
again — and orderly, but which, 
instead of being one of the quietest, was 
one of the most disorderly counties in 
consequence of the action of the judicial 
authorities, into a condition of fresh dis- 
turbance. 

Mx. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
did not wish to repeat the arguments of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Ruseell) in 
opposing the Bill to-night; but he 
desired to point out that there were one 
or two questions which the hon. Member 
had put to the House, to which he 
trusted an answer would be given. 
The first question was that the Govern- 
ment would say where the Bill had 
come from. He was not at all sure that 
the Government would answer this ques- 
tion; but he could not help thinking 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four), who usually thought things out for 
himself, could not have done so on this 
oceasion, or he would not have brought 
in such a Bill as this. He (Mr. Lea) 
desired to know whether the Govern- 
ment had in any way consulted or con- 
sidered the Land Commission in con- 
nection with it, because surely the 
Commission which had been charged 
with so important a work, and had 
carried it out with considerable success, 
ought, at all events, to have been con- 
sulted when there was a block in the 
Land Court which it was sought to re- 
move. It seemed to him that from every 
quarter of the House this measure met 
with opposition. The hon. Member for 
South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) stated 
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that he was going to vote for the second 
readiug, but, at the same time, pointed 
out that the Bill required amendment in 
several very important particulars. It 
was on eondition that it would be so 
amended that hon. Members had pro- 
mised to vote for it. The hon. Member 
had asked whether the Special Com- 
missioners were to be associated with 
the County Court Judge in an equal 
manner as they were at present asso- 
ciated with the Legal Sub-Commis- 
sioner, and it was important that this 
question should be answered, as there 
was nothing whatever in the Bill to 
guide the House on the point; and if 
such information were not given, he took 
it that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Antrim would join hon. Mem- 
bers on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House in opposing the Bill. One of the 
reasons given for the Bill when it was 
first introduced was that the Government 
found great difficulty in obtaining legal 
Sub-Commissioners. He (Mr. Lea) had 
asked men well acquainted with the Bar 
of Ireland if that statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
really a fact, and he was bound to say 
that the opinion they had given did not 
support the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. This was undoubtedly one 
of the most uncertain of the Government 
offices in Ireland ; but the desire to get 
public appointments that might lead to 
other things in the future would weigh 
with many of the members of the Bar; 
and, after all, the fact that a man had 
held the post of Sub-Commissioner for 
six or twelve months would give him 
a status afterwards which would induce 
some clients to offer him business. There 
were in every county of Ireland large 
numbers of leaseholders waiting for 
judicial decisions. They had been de- 
pressed by many years of bad seasons, 
and they looked last year for relief 
from the Government Bill, and yet none 
of these leaseholders had been able to 
get their rents fixed. It was regarded 
as a mockery that a Bill should be passed 
one year, and that even after a delay of 
12 months people should be in no better 
position than they were when the Act 
was first passed. Then the proposal 
the Government now made, and which 
would apply to these leaseholders, was 
a different one to that under which relief 
had been given to tenants by the Act of 
1881. The Government proposed to force 
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the leaseholders who got the privilege 
of going into Court last year into the 
Courts of the County Court Judges, when 
for nearly the last 12 months they had 
the power of going into those Courts, 
but had positively refused to avail them- 
selves of it. It seemed to him that the 
Government in so doing were not carry- 
ing out the spirit of the legislation of 
last year, and he believed that there 
was the strongest feeling against their 
proposal in Ireland. Since he had 
spoken the other day he had been in- 
formed that of the 60 valuers who had 
been appointed two or three years ago, 
but very few of them had been called 
upon to do any work—only one out of 
every four or five having been called 
upon to give evidence at all. Men were 
taken from Westmeath to Antrim, and 
from Antrim to Derry, and from Derry 
to Cavan, to value farms. In conse- 
quence of this considerable prejudice 
was felt against the Court valuers, and 
there was great objection to their re- 
appointment. Then he should like to 
ask to whom the Government proposed 
to give this addition of £300 a-year in 
the shape of salary? Was it to be 
given to County Court Judges, who were 
already overworked, or to those who 
had very little to do, and would obtain 
work to keep them employed under the 
Act? If that was the line the Govern- 
ment were going to take, he would 

int out that they would be aeting un- 
justly to the County Court Judges, who 
were overworked with ordinary Civil Bill 
business. It ssemed to him that the 
Government were running their heads 
most unnecessarily against a brick wall 
in bringing forward a Bill like this. 
The tenant farmers had shown that 
they had confidence in the Land Courts 
by coming into them, and also that they 
had confidence in the Appeal Court by 
raising appeals before it, and he could 
not help thinking that it would be 
unwise to upset the existing arrange- 
ment in the manner proposed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he thought that the main 
object of the measure, which was framed 
for the purpose of more rapidly clearing 
off the arrears in the Land Court, was 
a most reavonable and proper one. The 
block in the Land Court was a most 
serious one, and, at the present rate at 
which the cases were disposed of, it 
would take three years to clear it away. 
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He thought, however, that the Govern- 
ment proposal would not only entail an 
enormous addition to the present heavy 
cost of the Land Court, already amount- 
ing to about £120,000 a-year, but the Bill 
would increase by £20,000 more. It would 
also fail to give satisfaction to the Irish 
tenants, who had no faith in the de- 
cisions of the County Court Judges, it 
being proposed to give them the power 
to override the opinion of valuers who 
were to sit as assessors. He therefore 
begged to — upon the Government 
the desirability of adopting the proposal 
which he had made last year—namely, 
that in the case of all holdings under 
£50 per annum, which constituted four- 
fifths of the holdings in Ireland, the 
Commissioners should have power to 
provisionally fix the rent at the same 
proportion to Griffith’s valuation as the 
decisions of the Commissioners during 
the previous six months bore to their 
valuations, and that if within two months 
no appeal was lodged against it by 
either party, the decision so fixing the 
rent should become final. His belief 
was that if that proposal were adopted, 
there would not be one appeal out of 
every 10 cases, with the result that the 
arrears of the Land Court would be got 
rid of in a cheap and speedy manner. 
That proposal had met with what prac- 
tically amounted to general approval 
last year, and the only objection that 
the Attorney General for Ireland offered 
to its adoption was that it did not come 
within the scope of the Bill, and that it 
was too late to be incorporated in it, as 
it was at that time before the House. 
He intended to bring forward his pro- 
posal again at the Committee stage of 
the Bill, and he trusted that between 
the present time and then the Govern- 
ment would consider whether they could 
not adopt it in preference to their own 
scheme, as he believed it would be 
gladly accepted by all the Irish Mem- 
bers, and give the relief that was so 
much wanted. He was bound to say 
that he hardly looked forward with 
any particular pleasure to the abandon- 
ment of the Bill or to the appointment 
of fresh Sub-Commissioners. 

Toe CHIEF SEORETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manches- 
ter, E.) said, that he must confess that 
he had listened to the debate that had 
taken place on this Bill with great 
pleasure, The desire of the Government 
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to deal with the subject of the arrearsin| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL explained, that 
the Land Court had been generally ap-| what he had said was that the only 
preciated and approved of, and the diffi- | Commission Court which had worked 
culties which existed had been discussed | satisfactorily within his memory was the 
without any spirit of partizanship being | Land Purchase Court, and it would be 
introduced. The right hon. Gentleman | much better to join it with the Landed 
the Member for Central Bradford (Mr. | Estates Court than with the Land Com- 
Shaw Lefevre) had again advocated the | mission. 
adoption of the plan which he proposed; Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
last year, and which had been brought | Bill was not intended to destroy the 
forward from more quarters than one. | Land Purchase Court, which was left 
He was quite alive to the evils that re-| so long as it had work to do. It did 
sulted from the litigation with regard to | not prejudice the question whether any 
the land in Ireland, and he would gladly | money should be added or not to that 
consider any scheme by which the rents | already given under Lord Ashbourne’s 
might be fixed automatically with power | Act; but while it did not prejudice the 
to either party who considered them- | question against adding a further grant, 
selves to be aggrieved to appeal. The | neither should it prejudice the question 
right hon. Gentleman opposite thought | in its favour. All that it was necessary 
that his proposal had obtained a great | for him to say on behalf of the Govern- 
body of support in Ireland, and in that | ment was that they felt—and he felt 
case he should certainly most gladly | himself, perhaps, more than anybody— 
consider the desirability of adopting | that a Government which should break 
some such scheme as he had suggested. into the existing system of land pur- 
His own proposal, of course, had been | chase in Ireland would take upon itself 
based upon the theory that each case | a very heavy responsibility—a responsi- 
where the rent was to be altered re-! bility so grave that any Government 
quired dueconsideration on its particular | might hesitate to take it upon its 
merits. It was only because he was;shoulders. Supposing further grants 
afraid of effecting too violent a change; were made under Lord Ashbourne’s 
that he had abstained from proposing | Act, their administration would fall 
some elaborate scheme under which the | to the amalgamated Land Commission, 
rent might be fixed automatically, such | including the two distinguished gen- 
as that proposed by the right hon. Gen- | tlemen, Mr. Lynch and Mr. M‘Carthy, 
tleman. He might point out the ex-| who were now occupied in working 
treme difficulty which would attend any | the Land Purchase Scheme, and who 
attempt to deal with this question, be-| had deserved so well of the State. 
cause, whatever scheme might be pro- | They would still be in office to carry 
posed by the Government, it would be| out the existing loans, and also to 
always open to debate, and to the ob-/ administer the new loans, if new loans 
jection that some more complete and| should be added. With regard to 
— plan might be framed. Hon. | arrears, the hon. Member for Tyrone 
embers who brought forward such | had pointed out very truly that not only 
schemes had not the responsibility| were there very large arrears in the 
thrown upon them of passing them. A | Sub-Commissioners’ Court, but also in 
larger scheme, which might be more | the Land Commission Court proper. He 
perfect, would be far more difficult to | did not think his hon. Frier.d was right 
pass. This Bill had many parents, and | in saying that the proposais in the Bill 
since it was laid upon the Table he had | laid before the House were in no respect 
gladly and cordially consented to con-| calculated to deal with the arrears. 
sider favourably any Amendments not| These proposals might not be wholly 
proposed in a Party sense. With regard | adequate, but he thought they would 
to Clause 1, which had created more|do something to carry out his hon. 
controversy on both sides of the House | Friend’s object. If the Land Commis- 
than any other, the hon. Member for | sion was enabled to economize its work 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) pro- | so as to save time, it would enable them 
posed to make a complete amalgamation | to deal better with the arrears. His 
of the Larded Estates Court and the| hon. Friend had suggested that Judge 
Land Commission Court, Monroe should be added to the Commis- 
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sion to assist in carrying out the scheme, 
and if his hon. Friend would put down 
an Amendment on the Paper to that 
effect, he should be glad to consider it. 
But he would remind his hon. Friend 
that Mr. Justice Monroe was a Judge 
of the High Court, and might object to 
the proposal of the hon. Member. Then 
he came to what he thought was the 
main objection which had been taken by 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
representing the tenants of Ireland, and 
that was to the proposal to make the 
County Court Judge the absolute arbiter 
of rent, having as advisers, but not as 
partners, the two lay Commissioners 
who are to be added to them. Well, 
of course, the Government were most 
anxious that any modifications they 
might make in the Act of 1881 should 
have the confidence of the tenants of 
Ireland. They would be fools if they 
were not. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
carefully considered the suggestions 
which had been made on that point 
from hon. Gentlemen representing all 
parts of Ireland, and the solution which 
commended itself to his mind was to 
associate the lay Commissioners with 
the County Court Judges on absolutely 
equal terms. If thatchange were made 
in the Bill, it would not be fair to the 
County Oourt Judges to compel them to 
take the new work; they ought to have 
the option of refusing. His idea was 
that every County Court Judge who 
should consent to carry out the work on 
equal terms with the lay Commissioners 
should be paid for doing it some such 
sum as he had stated before—-namely, 
£300 a-year, in addition to the ordi- 
nary salary he received at present. If 
the County Court Judge said, ‘‘ These 
are not the terms upon which you 
engaged me,” no pressure would be 
put upon him. If what he proposed 
were done, the County Court Judge 
would have nothing to complain of, 
and there would be a great accession 
of strength to the Courts engaged in 
the work of dealing with the arrears. 
Another suggestion had been made to 
him which he proposed to embody in a 
clause—namely, that if both landlord 
and tenant agreed, it should be in their 
pre to have a fair rent fixed by the 
ay Commissioners going over the land, 
without the trouble or cost of appearing 
in any Court whatever. In other words, 
instead of a Court dealing with rents, 
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there would be two gentlemen arbitrating 
between landlord and tenant, and pos- 
sessing the confidence of both. He 
hoped he had shown the House that he 
had approached this matter in no hard 
and fast spirit of controversy ; but that 
he had tried to meet the views held in 
the various quarters of the House, and 
he trusted that if the Bill were amended 
as he proposed it should be, it would 
deal with the vast mass of arrears now 
unhappily before the Head Commission 
Court and the Sub-Commission Courts, 
and would not frighten either party 
in the suits pending between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland at the present 
moment. 

Me. T. P. GILL (Louth, 8.) said, he 
was obliged to confess that the changes 
now suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
completely altered the form and cha- 
racter of the Bill. As it was originally 
introduced, the Bill practically amounted 
to an upsetting of the whole machinery 
of the Act of 1881, but now, the first 
occasion on which the Chief Secretary 
had addressed the House upon the Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed a 
total change in the measure. He had 
no objection to either of the changes 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
make, as they went to distinctly improve 
the Bill. But he hoped that if the 
measure was to be pressed, the Chief 
Secretary would go a step further in the 
direction he had indicated that night. 
Though the changes would improve the 
Bill, the Bill itself was not an improve- 
ment on the present state of the law in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
would do very much to remove the objec- 
tions felt to the Bill, if he would agree to 
leave to the tenants the power they now 
possessed of removing their cases from 
the Civil Bill Court to the Land Com- 
mission if they felt inclined to do so, 
Mark what the Bill proposed to do, 
After the passing of this Bill, the parties 
would not be entitled, as a matter of 
course, to have any proceedings trans- 
ferred from the Civil Bill Court to the 
Land Commission—that was to say, that 
once a tenant was got into the Civil Bill 
Court, when he was sent there without 
any option of his own, as it was proposed 
by the second sub-section of the Bill 
might be the case, once he was sent by 
the Lord Chancellor or the Land Com- 
mission to the County Court, a Court 
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most agreeable to the landlords, the door 
was to be closed upon him, so that he 
could not get out again. But, on the 
other hand, the door of the Land Com- 
mission was left open to the landlord. 
Tf a tenant had his case removed, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the cases 
provided by Sub-section 2, into the 
County Court, he must stay there, no 
matter whether he liked the tribunal or 
not; no matter whether he had confi- 
dence in the tribunal or not; but, on 
the other hand, if a landlord went into 
the Land Court, and he thought that 
Court would not take as favourable a 
view of the case as the County Court, 
he was left by the Bill the option 
of having his case removed to the Land 
Commission Court. The right hon. 
Gentleman would go very far to remove 
the objections which were entertained 
to the Bill, or he would at least mitigate 
the objections to the measure, if he 
would agree to leave the tenant the 
option of having his case removed from 
the Civil Bill Court to the Land Com- 
mission Court whenever he felt he had 
no confidence in the County Court. That 
would be a very simple proposal, and 
he did not see how it could be objected 
to on any ground, because the first 
element of the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary was to 
increase, if possible, the confidence of 
the tenants in the tribunal which he 
proposed to set up. Surely, when a 
tenant felt he had no confidence in a 
Court, he ought not to be locked up in 
that Court, but ought to have the right 
to remove his case if he thought proper. 
At present the tenant had such power, 
but this Bill proposed to take it away 
from him. He (Mr. Gill) was anxious 
to understand upon what principle the 
new Court of Appeal was to be arranged. 
He did not see that the proposal of the 
Bill would facilitate the hearing of 
appeals at all. All that he could see 
the clause relating to appeals did was 
to practically shelve Judge O’ Hagan, 
by removing him from the tribunal of 
which he was now the president and 
the most powerful Member, into a Court 
where he would sit with three other 
Judges and be their junior. He (Mr. 
Gill) did not see that any definite result 
could be obtained by such a step. What 
the object of shelving Judge O’Hagan 
was, he was not qualified to say; but a 
pretty strong opinion existed in Ireland 
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upon the point, and unless some more 
satisfactory explanation was given of 
these clauses than had been given to- 
night, the present impression would 
continue. They all knew that Judge 
O’Hagan, in regard to the schedule of 
rates of reductions which were adopted 
by the Land Commission recently in 
carrying out the Land Act of last year, 
differed from the two other Commis- 
sioners asto the amount of the reductions 
of rent, and differed in favour of the 
tenants. He, unquestionably, by his 
differing with that decision, and by the 
reasons which he gave for that dif- 
ference, shook the confidence of the 
country in the Land Commission, and 
materially damaged the position of the 
Government in regard to the decision. 
Now, Judge O’ Hagan, apparently as a 
— and as a precaution that 

e might not do the same thing 
again, was to be taken out of his posi- 
tion in the Land Commission, and to be 
deprived of his power of deciding cases 
in future. He was transferred to 
another Court where he would be 
almost a cipher, or where, at any rate, 
his position would not be so powerful as 
it was at the present time. The Land 
Commission would be left entirely in 
the hands of Mr. Wrench and Mr. 
Litton. The characters of both Mr. 
Wrench and Mr. Litton—especially of 
Mr. Wrench, who was the more power- 
ful of the two—were well-known in 
Treland, and the tenants of Ireland had 
no confidence in either of those gentle- 
men. They regarded them as enemies 
of their interests and as partizans of the 
landlords. In addition to all that, the 
House had passed a Bill to-night which 
would place in a position of power, as 
a permanent official, the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet Division of Kent (Colonel 
King-Harman) who was, perhaps, the 
most notorious rack-renter in Ireland, 
and who would have a great deal to 
say, henceforth, in his new position in 
regard to the appointments that would 
be made by the Land Commission, and 
to the distribution of cases between the 
County Courts and the expiring Land 
Commission, The Bill, as originally 
proposed, and even as it now stood 
amended, by the suggestions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, contemplated the complete extine- 
tion of the Land Commission Court as 
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it had hitherto existed. There were 
phrases in the Bill which seemed to 
contemplate that the Sub-Commission 
Courts would cease to exist altogether, 
and that the entire business of the Land 
Act would be transacted by the County 
Courts. That, certainly, was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s original view; but 
whether it was his view now, he could 
not say. At any rate, the power of 
rigging the County Courts would in the 
future be just as much in the hands of 
the Land Commission, from which the 
influence of Judge O’ Hagan was to be 
removed, as that of rigging the Sub- 
Commission Courts was formerly, and 
was now. The provision in the Bill 
as to appeals, in respect to which he 
hoped the Solicitor General for Ireland 
(Mr. Madden) would offer to them some 
explanation in the direction of showing 
what use it was for the purpose of facili- 
tating appeals, and also with a view of 
showing whether the comment he (Mr. 
Gill) had made on it was not justified— 
namely, that the only definite result 
obtained was the shelving of Judge 
O’Hagan. Those were the comments 
he felt called upon to make upon the 
Bill that night. He trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would see his way to retain the 
present provision of the Bill which 
gave the tenant the option of having 
his case removed from the Civil Bill 
Court to the Land Commission; because, 
if the right hon. Gentleman could not, 
the provision of the law would be the 
most one-sided that could possibly be 
framed, for it took away from the 
tenants the privilege which they now 
possessed and most rightly possessed, 
while it left the landlord still in pos- 
session of that privilege. He regarded 
the Bill as an unfortunate one, and he 
was against its principle altogether. 
There were many Amendments which 
might be made in the procedure of the 
Land Commission Courts, some of which 
had been alluded to that evening; but 
they did not at all touch the principle 
which had been aimed at by the Bill 
— namely, the forcible transfer of 
tenants’ cases into tribunals the Judges 
in which were notorious partizans, 
whose characters and proceedings had 
been under the notice of the House 
during the past week. ‘That principle 
of the Bill was an obnoxious and a 
wrong one, and, in his opinion, subversive 
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of the best intentions of the Land Act 
of 1881. The crisis which the Bill was 
intended ostensibly to meet—namely, 
the glut in the Land Courts, could be 
met and met promptly and by a less 
expenditure of money than was now 
contemplated, by the appointment, tem- 
porarily, of a sufficient number of Sub- 
Commissioners, as was done in 1882, 
when a larger glut in the Land Courts 
prevailed. At that time 80 extra Sub- 
Commissioners were appointed, all of 
whom ceased to hold office as soon as the 
block was got rid of. The same thing 
might be done at the present time, and 
would be a much more prompt and 
efficient way of meeting the present 
crisis. He considered that that was the 
best course to adopt, and, therefore, he 
joined most heartily with his hon. 
Friends in thinking that ‘every repre- 
sentative of the tenant farmers ought to 
oppose this Bill to the best of his power. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, that 
when this Bill had been introduced, he 
had ventured to remark that it was a 
measure of a reactionary character, in- 
tended to carry out—as far as the Go- 
vernment dared to make any measure 
carry out—a policy of a reactionary 
nature, and one which, so far from 
alleviating or smoothing the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
would tend to exasperate and make 
them still more difficult. The Govern- 
ment had pleaded then, as a ground for 
the Bill, that, in the interests of 
economy, it was necessary to utilize the 
surplus legal strength in Ireland, and 
they fourd in the Irish County Court 
Judges a large legal foree which had 
never yet been availed of, and they 
desired to give these gentlemen technical 
assistance in the shape of Land Com- 
missioners, to enable their knowledge 
of law to be brought into play for the 
decision of judicial rents ; and it was 
difficult to find men with the requisite 
knowledge and capacity and position to 
fill the office of Sub-Commissioners 
under the Land Act of 1881, that was, 
to exercise the full functions discharged 
by the Assistant Commissioners with 
respect to the fixing of fair rents, and 
that, therefore, they would select and 
appoint persons not with the sufficient 
and adequate knowledge, but still with 
sufficient knowledge to report to the 
County Court Judges as to the technical 
questions connected with the valuation 
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of land. That had been the only ex- 
cuse given by the Government for not 
appointing additional Sub-Commis- 
sioners. Now, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Parnell) the Government, by the 
announcement made that night, that 
they would extend the functions of 
the Assistant Commissioners — whose 
functions would be under the Bill as 
it now stood, in the nature of those of 
assessors—to the functions of Assistant 
Commissioners under the Land Act of 
1881, had completely cut the ground 
from under their feet as regarded their 
objection to increasing the number of 
Sub-Commissioners. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in in- 
troducing this Bill, had distinctly stated 
as the foundation and reason for bring- 
ing the County Court Judges into the 
matter, that he could not get men easily 
or quickly of sufficient capacity and 
knowledge to fill the office of Sub- 
Commissioner. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Legal Sub- 
Commissioners. 

Mr. PARNELL: If there was any 
difficulty in obtaining legal Sub-Com- 
missioners, it must be more difficult to 
get men to fill the office of lay Sub-Com- 
missioners. It was, he submitted, there- 
fore infinitely more difficult to obtain 
men of sufficient trust, capacity, and 
knowledge to fill the various duties of 
lay Sub-Commissioners than those of 
legal Sub-Commissioners. With regard 
to the legal Commissioners, there was 
the whole Bar of Ireland to draw from. 
Questions of judgment did undoubtedly 
arise, but they were subordinate to the 
question of law. The number of bar- 
risters that would have to be appointed 
in order to provide a force adequate and 
sufficient to make up for the County 
Court Judges would only be something 
like 25 altogether. But surely the right 
hon. Gentleman did not pretend that it 
was impossible for him to select from the 
Bar of Ireland 25 barristers competent 
to discharge the duties of Sub-Commis- 
sioners? ‘Then he had failed to make 
out a case for the Bill which asked the 
House to disturb the settlement of 1881, 
in order to admit the jurisdiction of a 
number of Judges in Ireland who were 
to be converted into legal Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and whose characteristics were 
to be of a reactionary nature. It was 
well known that the Irish tenants dis- 
trusted the County Court Judges, and 
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that was evident from the fact that the 
tenants persistently avoided all reference 
of cases to them. That attempt to make 
County Court Judges arbiters in ques- 
tions of fair rent was simply a corollary 
to the policy of the Government last 
Session when they had destroyed the 
Land Act which had passed through the 
House of Commons by Amendments in- 
troduced in the House of Lords. It was 
a matter that would be fraught with 
danger to the peace and tranquility of 
Ireland, and he contended that the rea- 
sous put forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as excuses for the Bill were 
frivolous and unsound to the last degree. 
It was absurd to suppose that 25 bar- 
risters could not be found to discharge 
the duties of legal Sub-Commissioners. 
At any rate, if lay Sub-Commissioners 
could be obtained a@ fortiori legal Sub- 
Commissioners could. He would urge 
on the right hon. Gentleman to let 
things stand as they were, and follow 
the precedent of his Predecessors, and 
increase the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners. The matter was not more 
pressing than it was in 1881 and the 
beginning of 1882, when Lord Spencer 
was Viceroy, and surely the work of the 
Land Commission was greatly in arrears. 
There were then something like 90,000 
cases awaiting decision, and Lord 
Spencer appointed a considerable num- 
ber of additional Sub-Commissioners, 
with the result that in the course of a 
year or two the arrears of work were 
wiped out. There was no such great 
amount of urgency now; because, in 
those days, the judicial rent dated from 
the fixing of the rent; but to-day the 
judicial rent dated from the date of the 
application by the tenant. Until the 
recent Act was passed, there was no 
power in the Court to allow a drawback 
in respect of rent paid efter notice of 
application had been given, nor to ex- 
tend the period for repayment, and 
therefore these were special reasons for 
urgency. But that was now all changed. 
The right hon. Gentleman might say 
that the County Court Judges were not 
using the equitable power which they 
possessed. But that showed how un- 
satisfactory a tribunal they were. He 
contended that the County Courts of 
Ireland were totally unfitted to decide 
upon the very delicate and important 
questions arising out of the res, Be 
judicial rents. Under the Bill the Lord 
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Lieutenant could, with the consent of 
the Treasury, order extra remuneration 
to any County Court Judge. That was 
a monstrous proposition. The County 
Court Judges of Ireland at present were 
paid at least one-third more than they 
ought to be paid, for they had literally 
no functions to perform. How many 
days did they sit on the average in the 
course of a year? Did they sit 20 days 
out of the 365 ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Yes. 

Mr. PARNELL: Did they sit 30? 

Mr. MADDEN : Certainly. 

Mr. PARNELL: Did) they sit 40? 
Would it be right that an English 
County Court Judge had earned his 
salary, if he only sat on an average 
between 30 and 40 days throughout 
the year? [Mr. Mappen dissented. } 
English Judges, whether Judges of 
the County Courts or of the Supreme 
Courts, were paid salaries which were 
known to be less than the amounts 
which they previously earned at the Bar ; 
but none of the Irish County Court 
Judges earned at the Bar anything 
approaching the salaries they received 
as Judges. It was a monstrous thing 
that, at that time of day, the Govern- 
ment should attempt to raise the already 
bloated salaries of the County Court 
Judges of Ireland, which was one of the 
forms of bribery of the Bar of Ireland. 
He trusted that the House would reject 
the particular clause embracing that 
provision. What was the meaning of 
the clause relating to the subject of 
appeal? It would have been much 
better originally not to give a right of 
appeal from the decision of the Sub- 
Commissioners, because appeals had 
acted like a drag upon the working of 
the Act of 1881; it had almost over- 
whelmed it, and in many cases rendered 
itnugatory. If by this Bill they offered, 
as they were now proposing, further in- 
ducements to the landlords to swamp 
the Courts with appeals, they would 
simply stop the working of the Land 
Act of 1881 and of the Act of 1885. 
Were the Government acting in good 
faith in introducing the Bill and its 
predecessor and successor? They had 
understood from the Government that 
that Session was to be an English Ses- 
sion; that the British public were sated 
with Irish legislation, and that they 
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wanted a little time to devote to the con- 
sideration of their own interests and 

ievances, and he (Mr. Parnell) and his 

arty had always been quite willing that 
their wish should be gratified. But the 
Government, by the introduction of the 
Bill, and the Parliamentary Under Se- 
cretary’s Bill, were doing all they could 
to erect obstacles in their own path. 
The Bill was entirely unprovoked, and 
its introduction could only be viewed as 
an exhibition of sheer ‘‘ cussedness.” 
The Chief Secretary was so elated by 
his wonderful successes in Ireland that 
he thought right to emulate the typical 
Irishman of Donnybrook Fair, who went 
up and down with his coat tails stream- 
ing, saying—‘‘ Will nobody tread on the 
tails of my coat?”’ The measure be- 
fore the House was not wanted, and the 
Government ought to withdraw it. There 
was urgency for an increase of Sub- 
Commissioners in Ireland, but thera was 
no urgency for a Bill of that character. 
He recommended the Government to 
refrain from introducing provocative 
and exasperating measures, which in- 
dicated a reactionary tendency on the 
part of the Government, and which, if 
persevered in, would undoubtedly in- 
crease, instead of diminishing, the con- 
fusion in the relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, the discussion which had 
taken place on the Bill had been pro- 
ductive of very substantial results. The 
Bill had been introduced to the House 
of Commons by the Government, not as 
the best possible theoretical solution of 
the difficult questions with which it dealt, 
but as an honest attempt to deal with 
questions of paramount importance 
which it was absolutely necessary to 
deal with by legislation in the present 
Session. It was absolutely impossible 
to avoid dealing with the matter, be- 
cause the question of the continuance 
or non-continuance of the Land Com- 
mission, which was about to expire, 
must be dealt with by legislation during 
the present Session. They had now 
arrived at a period in the history of 
this Commission at which some definite 
arrangement must be made. Then 
Parliament was face to face with certain 
difficulties in the administration of that 
Act, such as the vast amount of arrears, 
in the fixing of fair rents, and in ap- 
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peals. If the hon. Member for Cork 
Mr. Parnell) had been present in the 
ouse when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
delivered his very conciliatory speech 
with reference to the various suggestions 
which were made by various sections 
of the House of Commons, he would not 
have indulged in his comparison of the 
right hon. Gentleman to the traditional 
Irishman at Donnybrook Fair inviting 
someone to tread on the tail of his 
coat. 

Mr. PARNELL said, his remarks did 
not apply to the appearance of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary on 
the second reading of the Bill, about 
which he made a most interesting 
speech, but to the attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the House. 

Mr. MADDEN said, that he assumed 
that the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) in 
speaking on this Bill, referred to the 
attitude of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) with regard to the 
Bill which was under discussion. The Bill 
made provision for clearing off the arrears 
of work which already existed in the 
Courts. There were arrears which could 
only be wiped off if the Land Commis- 
sion were strengthened. He claimed 
that this Bill was an honest and fair at- 
tempt to deal by legislation with several 
important subjects. The first was the 
block inthe Land Courts. The Bill pro- 
posed an enormous improvement in the 
machinery which existed in the Civil 
Bill Courts in providing the Chairman 
with two lay assessors. But if this sug- 
gestion which had been pressed on the 
Government were adopted, it would place 
the County Court Judge in the same posi- 
tion as the ordinary legal Sub-Commis- 
sioner ; and what object could there be in 
giving the tenant an option between two 
tribunals similarly constituted ? Then, 
it was said, if you appointed lay Com- 
missioners, why not appoint legal Sub- 
Commissioners; if you could get one 
you could get the other? That was not 
so. It was by no means so serious a 
matter for a lay Commissioner to accept 
temporary duties as it was for a practi- 
sing barrister, who would have to aban- 
don his professional connections while 
his employment lasted, and afterwards 
to begin life over again. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-'l'yne) said, that there had been no 
previous difficulty, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he did not be- 
lieve there were 30 barristers in Ireland 
who would not accept the post. 

Mr. MADDEN said, then the hon. 
Member did not know much about the 
Irish Bar. No barrister in substantial 
practice would accept a temporary em- 
ployment of this kind. 

Mr. PARNELL: How many applied 
for the position of Sub-Commissioners ? 

Mr. MADDEN said, that there was a 
substantial difference between getting 
lay Sub-Commissioners and legal Sub- 
Commissioners. It was somewhat re- 
markable that while the hon. Member 
for Cork said the Judges had not enough 
to do, the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
said they had too much work already. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he spoke 
of some ; he did not say all. 

Mr. MADDEN said, the position of 
the hon. Member for Cork was that thoy 
were all nearly idle. He had dissented 
from all the figures of the hon. Member, 
and he considered the highest figures 
mentioned by him to be an absurd 
under-estimate of the days oceupied by 
sittings of the County Court Judges. 
In common fairness, if the County 
Court Judges were called upon to do 
extra work they should receive addi- 
tional remuneration. He could quite 
understand that so long as the ordi- 
nary judicial work only was increased 
—work which they undertook to do— 
the Judges had no claim for additional 
remuneration; but when they were 
asked to do work of a totally different 
character—namely, to sit as Sub-Com- 
missioners, that was, to occupy a position 
they never undertook to occupy, he 
submitted the case was very different. 
In conclusion, he would point out that 
this Bill prepared the Land Commission 
for any contingency that might happen. 
The money was very nearly exhausted. 
There might be an additional grant of 
money. There might be a large scheme 
of land purchase. If the money should 
be exhausted the duties of the purchase 
department would come to an end, and 
if there were a large scheme of land 
purchase then the energy of the entire 
body of the Commission would be 
required. The last clause of the Bill 
simply provided for the continuance of 
the Commission for seven years, and 
made it effective for whatever class of 
work was put upon it. It was from that 
point of view that the Government 
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submitted that provision to the House. 
On the whole, he submitted that the 
discussion of the Bill had furnished 
important results, and would enable the 
House to produce even a more beneficial 
and useful measure than that now on 
the Table, and that it was an honest 
attempt to deal with arrears and the 
hearing of appeals. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, with the 
permission of the House he would say 
a few words explaining why he pro- 
posed to go to a Division, notwithstand- 
ing the conciliatory attitude of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He frankly ad- 
mitted that the Government had made 
several concessions of great value during 
the debate. They had given way on the 
co-ordinate authority of the Assistant 
Commissioners with County Court 
Judges, they had made the question of 
the Purchase Clause perfectly clear, and 
they had expressed their willingness to 
strengthen the Court of Appeal. But 
what he considered the maiu principle 
of the Bill had been left intact, that was, 
the destruction of the option or choice of 
the tenant as to the Court where his case 
should be heard. That he held to bea 
reversal of the Act of 1881, and upon 
that he proposed to divide the House. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he 
would merely interpose a very few re- 
marks before the House went to a 
Division. In connection with this Bill he 
had thought it his duty to ask the right 
hon. and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land for some Returns giving informa- 
tion on that point as to which the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) and others had made objection. 
There were grave suspicions in the 
minds of the tenantry of Ireland as to 
the bona fides of the Government in the 
matter, and though the Solicitor General 
declared the Bill was an honest attempt 
to deal with the arrears of land business 
in Ireland, he (Mr. Flynn) and others 
contended that it was nothing of the 
kind, The Returns he asked for were 
to show the number of cases of appli- 
cation for the fixing of fair rents brought 
before the Land Commission, as dis- 
tinguished from those brought before 
Civil Bill Courts. He found it impos- 
sible to get this information, and per- 
fectly understood why the Government 
declined to give it. However, he had 
gone through the Returns for the last 
four months of 1887, and found figures 
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which he thought the House should 
have in its possession before going to a 
Division. The number of cases for 
having fair rents fixed brought before 
the Sub-Commissioners during the 
months, September, October, November, 
and December, last year, amounted to 
3,097, and the fixed rental amounted 
to £60,000. In the same months last 
year, the number of such cases before 
the Civil Bill Courts was 62, with a 
rental of £1,203. Those facts spoke for 
themselves more powerfully than hours 
of declamation and rhetoric. They put 
the casein a nutshell, and were a strong 
illustration of the contention of Irish 
Members, that the Government gave the 
Irish people nothing that they asked 
for, and insisted upon forcing upon 
them everything they did not ask for. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 228 ; Noes 
139: Majority 89.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 

Main Question, put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be committed for Mon- 
day next.” 


Mr. PARNELL asked that the 
Government would give due Notice of 
the intention to take the Committee 
stage, and whether Monday was set 
down merely pro formd with the purpose 
of then fixing a definite day. If it was 
not the intention to take the Bill on 
Monday, would the Government give 
due Notice of when it was intended to 
take it, so that Irish Members might be 
in their places? Many Irish Members 
had business and professional engage- 
ments to fulfil, and had to sacrifice their 
own interests and those of their clients 
to attend the House on the bare possi- 
bility of Bills coming on. Oould the 
Government give some substantial pro- 
mise as to when the Bill would come on ? 
The same remark applied to the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland Bill read earlier 
in the evening. Would the Government 
also arrange to make those the first 
business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would set the 
Bills down for the same day, and they 
should follow each other as first busi- 
ness. It would probably be more con- 
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venient to Irish Members than to attend 
if the Bills were divided and made 
First Orders on separate days. He 
would take care that due Notice should 
be given. The Bill would stand now 
for Monday, and Notice should be given 
on Thursday should there be any change 
in the intention to take the Committee 
stage on Monday. 

Mr. PARNELL: And the other Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The same un- 
derstanding applies to the other Bill set 
down for the same day. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed for Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he had been re- 
minded that it would not be necessary 
to introduce a new Resolution on account 
of the alterations he proposed to make 
in the Wheel Tax, because the effect of 
the Amendment would be to lower the 
tax, and a Bill could be introduced con- 
taining the Amendment, but founded 
upon the same Resolution. He hoped 
to bring in the Bill in a very few days, 
and he believed it would meet the 
general convenience of the House if the 
discussion were taken upon the second 
reading of the Bill, which should be 
taken on the earliest possible day. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, of course it was expected the dis- 
cussion would have taken place that 
night. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
propose to make no statement on intro- 
ducing the Bill? He further understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say he 
would introduce the Bill in a few days; 
but earlier in the evening a promise was 
made that the Bill should be in the 
hands of Members in two days. __ 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought the 
hon. Member asked that the matter 
should not be brought on later than 12 
o'clock, and it had been found impos- 
sible to bring it on earlier. He under- 
stood that hon. Members generally were 
willing that the diseussion should betaken 
on the second reading in preference to 
discussing a new Resolution. The House 
would be aware that the Resolution 
passed was an Instruction to bring in 
the Bill, so that there would not bea 
stage to discuss leave to introduce the 
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Bill. He hoped the Bill would be in 
the hands of Members on Wednesday 
or Thursday, and that the Bill might be 
brought in on Monday. On that last 
point he must confer with his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. CAUSTON: Will it be taken as 
first Order ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I cannot undertake 
to promise that. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): Will 
the Bill apply to Scotland ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I cannot say at the 
moment. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of consultation on that point. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) : 
The Resolution applied to Great Britain. 
Would not the Bill have the same appli- 
cation ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, of course it 
would be open to the House to amend 
the Bill, making it apply to England 
only. But he hoped before Monday to 
make an announcement in reference to 
that. 


MOTIONS. 
ames Gyemes 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION  (SCOT- 
LAND) CODE OF 1888.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.), in 
moving the Resolution, said, he believed 
that if the alteration against which this 
Resolution was directed were carried 
out, it would result in the lowering of 
the standard of education at present in 
force in Scotland. The Article of the 
Code to which objection was taken read 
as follows :— 

‘* That the ordinary payments in respect of 
instruction for each child must not exceed 
ninepence a week upon the average number.” 
In the former Code, which would be 
superseded if the new one were sanc- 
tioned, the clause ran in precisely the 
same way, save that these words were 
added—and a great safeguard they were 
—‘‘ except with the consent of the De- 
partment ’—that was to say, that with 
the consent of the Department, the 
limit of fees charged on an average in 
Seotch schools might exceed 9d. He 
did not propose to go into the question 
why this change was made. He would 
confine himself to the working of the 
Education Act in Scotland under the 
fornier Code, and the effect of the pro- 
posed change. There was a great dif- 
ference —as he had no doubt hon. Mem- 
bers knew—between the educational 
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legislation which affected England and 
that which affected Scotland. The im- 
portance which was attached to superior 
education in Scotland was part of the 

ast history of that country. It had 
a recognized at all times, and it was 
especially recognized at the time when 
the Scotch Education Act of 1872 was 
passed. The title of that Act indicated 
very clearly that it was an Act dealing 
not with education of an elementary 
character alone, but providing that the 
education of Scotland in the future 
should be conducted on the same lines 
asin the past. It recognized the neces- 
sity for a higher education than was 
recognized by the English Act of 1870. 
Indeed, the English Act of 1870 was 
called ‘*The Elementary Education 
Act,” whereas there was no such word 
as ‘‘elementary” in the Scotch Act. 
Again, there was no limit as to the fees 
to be charged in Scotland, whereas such 
a limit was imposed by the English Act, 
as applied by the English Code. -There 
was no definition of an ‘elementary 
school”’ in the Scotch Act, and there 
was a definition in the English Act. In 
fact, the intention of the Scotch Act was 
clearly to provide not only for elemen- 
tary, but also for superior education. 
One reason why that was so was that 
the people of Scotland attached a high 
value to the character of education 
given in the past. They looked not 
at the amount of instruction imparted, 
but to the fact that by the education 
formerly given there was created a 
habit of thought and a mental training 
for the scholars which constituted a 
good preparation for life’s work, and 
which had done much for the advance- 
ment not only of Scotland, but of the en- 
tire British Empire, both at home and in 
our Colonies and Dependencies. This 
attempt to continue the character of the 
education formerly given was very suc- 
cessful, and the system that was adopted 
under the Act of 1876 gave satisfaction 
to the parents who desired to have a 
higher education for their children than 
was given at purely elementary schools. 
The school boards which carried out the 
Act were satisfied, for it was felt that 
the cost incurred was repaid, and the 
parents were satisfied with the better and 
higher education their children received. 
A serious change in this state of things 
was threatened by the alteration of the 
wording of the Code, against which his 
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Resolution was directed. That altera- 
tion would put an end to the discretion 
now exercised by the Department with 
regard to the average fees charged in 
Scottish schools; and, not only so, but 
it would interfere with the arrange- 
ments which had been made in many 
gone and which were based upon the 
ormer Code. On the faith of that dis- 
cretion, mavy school boards entered into 
engagements with respect to the educa- 
tion of the children under their control, 
which it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to carry out, if the alteration 
of the Code were maintained. It must 
be borne in mind that they did not do 
so merely of their own desire, and with- 
out being called upon to do so by the 
public opinion of Scotland. The im- 
proved elementary education that was 
given created and stimulated the de- 
mand for higher education. The pro- 
blem to be solved was how to give 
effective instruction at a moderate cost 
alike to the parent, the ratepayer, and 
the taxpayer. He did not know that he 
could better illustrate what was the re- 
sult of the working of the old system 
than by taking the example of one of 
the school boards that had been most 
successful in educational teaching of 
this character. The school board of 
Govan dealt with one of the very 
largest and most important parishes in 
Scotland. It was a typical parish, and 
contained a population of a very varied 
character. There was not only an in- 
dustrial population, but also a large 
residential population, consisting of 
those having business in Glasgow. 
The Govan School Board had estab- 
lished two kinds of schools—namely, 
the ordinary elementary schools, with 
very moderate fees, and schools with 
higher fees. The higher fee schools 
had been extremely successful. The 
education they gave was of a very high 
character, and the only question to be 
considered was whether that education 
had resulted in extravagant cost to the 
ratepayer or taxpayer, or whether it had 
been borne, as it ought to have been 
borne, to a very large extent, by the 
parents of the children. As a matter 
of fact, owing to the Board being able 
to charge a higher fee, in consequence 
of the discretion given by the Oode 
before the alteration was made, the cost 
of this higher education had been 
almost entirely paid by the parents. 
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If he might give the House a short 
series of statistics, it would appear 
very clearly that that was the case. In 
the seven higher fee schools the fees paid 
by parents amounted to £6,400, whilet 
the grant was £3,400, so that the fees 
exceeded the grant by £3,000. In the 
12 ordinary schools, the grant amounted 
to £9,600, and the fees to £6,400, so that 
the grant exceeded the fees by £3,200. 
Therefore, whilst in the higher - fee 
schools the grant was £3,000 less than 
the fees, in the ordinary schools it was 
£3,200 more. Taking the rate per child, 
in the higher schools the Government 
grant was 18s. 4d. per head, whereas 
in the lower schools it was 18s., so that 
this higher education was given at a 
a difference of only 4d. extra to the 
State. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the House would consider that 
this education, which was of a character 
that was suited to the people and was 
desired by the people, was given at a 
very small cost alike to the ratepayer 
and the taxpayer, and that the discre- 
tion which allowed such instruction to 
be imparted ought not to be removed 
for a light cause. The people of Scot- 
land felt that, as they paid the school 
board rates, they should have their chil- 
dren educated as they desired, and they 
would not be contented with an elemen- 
tary education. What he asked was 
that the policy eribodied in the Scotch 
Education Acts should not be reversed 
by this alteration of the Code; that the 
policy of the former Code should be 
maintained; and that if it was necessary 
to introduce legislation in order to make 
’ the matter clear, this should be done. 
He trusted that the Government would 
be able to assure the people of Scotland 
that the education which had done so 
much for them in the past would in 
the future be conducted on the same 
satisfactory lines. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘*That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
Assent from the alteration in Article 6 (d) of 
the Code of the Scotch Education Department 
proposed for this year, which (contrary to the 
provisions of Section 67 of ‘The Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1872,’) will have the effect of 
lowering the standard of education that now 
exists in the public schools of Scotland.””— 
(dr. Sinclair.) 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, he rose immediately after his hon. 
Friend, because he opposed the Motion, 
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and he thought it right that the House 
should know that there were two sets of 
opinion on this subject in Scotland. The 
School Board of Govan, whose proceed- 
ings had been referred to by his hon. 
Friend, had, as a matter of fact, set up 
two different sets of schools in that dis- 
trict. He (Dr. Cameron) did not know 
that it was a right principle to subsidize 
the education of the more genteel schools 
—for that was what they were doing— 
which had been started in Govan. Such 
schools did not impart a better education 
at all than those of a less pretentious 
character. In the old days of the parish 
schools, before any of these subsidies 
were given, people had all they wanted 
in the way of education in Scotland. 
Grants were now given out of the rates, 
but the fees were not reduced; and it 
was a question whether the character of 
the education was improved. At that 
hour of the night, he did not think he 
need follow his hon. Friend into the 
details of his speech ; but he hoped the 
Government would not imagine that the 
opinion of all the Representatives of 
Scotland ran in one direction, but 
would believe that a number of them 
disliked very much to turn their schools 
into genteel schools at the expense of 
the ratepayers. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) said, he could not agree with 
the last speaker that the Question was 
one between genteel schools and schools 
which were not genteel. The matter 
was a much more important and serious 
one, and involved a peculiar legal point. 
The point was, no doubt, a small one; 
but it involved a very large subject. It 
was really a collision between the Scotch 
and the English Acts. Under the Eng- 
lish Act of 1870, the fees were fixed by 
the Department, and were limited to 94d. 
a-week. Under the Scotch Act, the fees 
were entirely a matter for the school 
boards, who were entitled to fix a rea- 
sonable fee, or, if they chose, to have 
none at all. Up to 1876, the grants were 
given on the same principle in England 
and Scotland; and in 1876 a measure 
was brought into Parliament by Lord 
Sandon which applied only to England, 
and which raised the grants from 15s. 
to 17s. 6d. It was desired—he believed 
very late at night—to extend this pro- 
vision to Scotland also, and accordingly 
a clause was introdueed into the tail 
end of Lord Sandon’s Act, the effect of 
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which was to apply it to Scotland as far 
as grants were concerned. He under- 
stood that the Auditor General refused 
to allow the Scotch grants to be given 
on the old principle because of that 
clause, and the Law Officers seomed 
to have expressed the opinion that 
his reading of the clause was right. 
It was not for him, as a layman, 
to criticize the opinion of the Law 
Officers, although he had formed a 
clear opinion of his own on the subject. 
Assuming, however, that the opinion of 
the Law Officers was right, although 
the Scotch Education Act allowed the 
school boards to fix the fees, those fees 
must remain at 9d., and other provisions 
of the English Act must also be adopted. 
For instance, under the English Act, 
board schools were prohibited from 
teaching any Catechism. Nearly every 
one of the Scotch schools taught the 
Scotch Catechism, and there would be a 
great disturbance of the present system 
if this custom was to be changed. In the 
same way, a great disturbance would 
also be created if the Scotch school 
boards were prevented from charging 
what fees they liked. If the opinion of 
the Law Officers was right, the Depart- 
ment would, to a large extent, revolu- 
tionize the system of teaching in the 
Scotch schools, and would degrade those 
schools which were never intended te 
be elementary schools alone to the posi- 
tion of elementary schools. The ex- 
pression ‘‘elementary education” was 
not to be found in the Scotch Act, and 
it certainly was never intended that the 
English Act should be made to apply 
to the Scotch system of education. He 
was quite certain that Parliament never 
meant, by means of a clause three or 
four lines in length, to revolutionize the 
whole Scotch system. As a matter of 
fact, Parliament could not change that 
system. The effect of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Law Officers would be 
that the fees, instead of being paid as 
they were now by the parents, would 
come upon the rates, because the Scotch 
people would not change their system of 
education. The question was how could 
the present difficulty be got rid of. He 
believed it could be removed in a vary 
simple manner. It could be done by a 
declaratory Bill of a single clause, to 
rectify the oversight which had been 
committed in the drafting of the 
clause in the English Act; or the clause 
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could be rescinded, and an Act passed 
explaining that, in future, the Scotch 
schools as well as the English were to 
have the benefit of the 17s. 6d. grant. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
said, this was too important a question 
for the Education Department to settle. 
As the last speaker had admitted, the 
matter could only be set right by the 
passing of a new Act, and, that being 
so, he would not detain the House ex- 
cept to make one observation. The 
wealthy people of Govan, who had been 
referred to by the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion, seemed to have arranged to have 
the education of their children at a very 
cheap rate, and they were practically 
subsidized by the State in the manner 
described. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Barclay) believed that elementary edu- 
cation ought to be given free; but he 
thought that those who desired to have 
higher education for their children ought 
to pay for it themselves. Poor children 
who were qualified to go beyond the ele- 
mentary stage had a chance of availing 
themselves of educational endowments 
and exhibitions. He certainly objected 
to the wealthy classes being paid either 
out of the rates or by the State for the 
education of their children. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, the Govan School Board dis- 
trict was in the most wealthy portion of 
Glasgow, and the children who attended 
the so-called higher school belonged en- 
tirely to the wealthier class. Although 
the fees were high, the education given 
was not of a superior character. The 
working - class childzen were excluded 
from the school, and what was now de- 
sired was to have two or three separate 
schools under the same school board for 
elementary instruction, in order to corre- 
spond with various social grades. Surely, 
if there were to be board schools at all, 
they ought to be open to all classes of 
the community for elementary education. 
Of course, if people wanted secondary 
education, they might expect to have 
higher fees to pay. It was not, however, 
the school fees charged for secondary 
education which raised the limit in these 
schools above the 9d. a-week ; but it was 
the exceptionally high fees charged for 
purely elementary instruction, as much 
as £1 10s. per quarter, or £6 per annum, 
being charged for Standard V. The old 
parish schools, which were the former 
providers of secondary education, never 
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charged fees amounting to anything 
like an average of 9d. a-week, and there 
was not a single school in the country 
districts of Scotland where the average 
was so high. It was only in a few large 
towns that people wanted to have schools 
for the benefit of children of the wealthier 
class, where the school fees charged even 
for elementary subjects would Te such 
as to exclude the children of the general 
public. At present the Code said that 
grants were not to be given, except 
where the average fees were not more 
than 9d. a-week, and he objected to the 
Resolution as one having the effect of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Go- 
vernment to alter that state of things. 
Mr. 0. 8. PARKER (Perth) said, 
it had been his duty to make inquiry 
into this matter, and he knew a little of 
the schools to which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Caldwell) referred. He did not 
think it was a fair way of putting it, to 
say the schools were genteel schools 
meant for the higher classes of society. 
True, some of them were in parts of the 
town where there were few children of 
the working class, but these were in no 
sense excluded; the only reason why 
fees were high for the elder children 
was because parents requested that the 
education might be higher than it other- 
wise would be, and pressed upon the 
school board the acceptance of higher 
fees to bear the expense of higher edu- 
cation. That was quite in accordance 
with tradition in Scotland, where many 
children of the middle class used to get 
higher education in ordinary schools. 
There was really no Act expressing the 
deliberate intention of Parliament that 
they should be confined by any such 
limit as an average fee of 9¢. He had 
looked closely into the subject, and found 
how the limitation came about. In 
1876 Lord Sandon was giving certain 
pecuniary advantages to English schools, 
and Mr. Duncan M‘Laren asked for the 
same thing for Scotland. It was late in 
the night when he made the request, 
and an Amendment was hurriedly im- 
provised ; but the clause in its present 
form was introduced in the House of 
Lords, probably at the suggestion of the 
Scotch Education Department, by the 
then Lord President, the Duke of Rich- 
mond. He moved in general terms, 
‘that the provisions of this Act with 
respect to the conditions to be fulfilled 
by schools in order to obtain an annual 


Mr. Caldwell 
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Parliamentary grant shall apply to 
Scotland.” ‘Thus the words were intro- 
duced which were now held to bring the 
schools under the English Act of 1870. 
That, however, escaped notice at the 
time, for, when the Bill came back to 
the Commons, Lord Sandon described 
the Amendments made by the Lords as 
merely formal and verbal, and they 
passed without discussion. Though, 
therefore, the words appeared in the 
Act, it was not the intention of Parlia- 
ment to impose the 9d. limit on 
Scotland. The difficulty was now a 
legal one, and if it was rightly held by 
the Law Officers that the schools had 
been inadvertently placed under the 
English Act, the Nducation Department 
could not make the Ovode otherwise. 
But he urged that a very simple Bill of 
one clause would set things straight, 
and put Scotch schools back to where 
they were without the limitation. They 
would still be under the control of the 
Education Department, which was by 
no means very ready to permit fees in 
excess of the 9d. limit. They had 
allowed it in a few cases, and would, 
no doubt, continue to use the power 
with due reserve. Such being the case, 
he hoped that few Scotch Members 
would vote so as to become parties to 
placing on record a confirmation of a 
slip that placed Scotch schools under 
a limitation only intended for England. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, they might 
congratulate themselves on the im- 
partiality with which the discussion had 
been conducted. Three Scotch speakers 
said one thing and three said the other, 
and, in this balance of opiniou, the Go- 
vernment had to make up its mind. 
What had happened was in consequence 
of the insertion of a clause in the Act of 
1876, and he hoped it might act as a 
warning to hon. Members not to seek to 
get their object carried out by far-reach- 
ing and ill-considered Amendments. 
Whether the object were good or not, 
at least it should induce more care in its 
attainment. His late friend, Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, at the last moment, thinking 
he saw a pecuniary advantage for Scot- 
land, with his usual determination took 
advantage of the Bill of 1876, and by his 
blandishments or threats, or a combina- 
tion of both, pressed his Amendment on a 
too yielding Government. This procedure 
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had gone on fora number of years with- 
out difficulty, until the Auditor General 
intervened, and it was made clear that 
the Education Department had not the 
power in their hands, and so were driven 
to the necessity of leaving out the words 
in the Code; for it would have been 
absolute hypocrisy to pretend to have 
the power to give consent when they 
actually had no such power, and would 
be altogether misleading. The only 
question was whether a change should 
be made in the law; and on that, he 
thought, everyone must agree, that the 
Government, having listened to six 
Scotch Members, three on one side and 
three on the other, could not be expected 
to do more than say that they would 
give the subject their most serious at- 
tention. For himself, he confessed he 
had listened to the arguments on either 
side with very great attention, but was 
quite unable, at the moment, to give a 
verdict as between hon. Gentlemen who 
spoke with equal ability and earnest- 
ness; and either side would allow that 
the other was animated with a sincere 
desire for the best interests of Scotch 
education. He would appeal to the hon. 
Member (Mr. Sinclair) not to press his 
Motion further. He repeated it was a 
matter that required serious considera- 
tion, and that consideration it should 
receive from Her Majesty’s Government. 
No doubt, as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Craig Sellar) said, if the state of matters 
that existed before the Auditor General 
intervened was to be restored, it could 
easily be done; there was no technical 
difficulty, and it would not involve much 
waste of public time to do it; but the 
question whether that should be done 
was the matter to consider. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he only rose to state what 
was the practice of the Department when 
he was connected with it. The Depart- 
ment then were advised that the 9d. 
limit did not apply to Scotland, and 
under that advice the limit had been 
extended in the way referred to, with the 
consent of the Scotch Department. How- 
ever, he had only this to say, that he 
believed the schools that had been 
established above the 9d. limit, with the 
consent of the Scotch Department, had 
not been general schools, but admirable 
secondary schools, and he could not be- 
lieve that the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate would consent that these 
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schools should suffer from the lack of 
such a change as had been suggested. 
He only wished that there had been 
opportunity for establishing such schools 
in England. He hoped the First Lord 
of the Treasury would have learned from 
the debate what had been dving in this 
direction in Scotland, and recognize the 
advantages of such a system of secondary 
education in England. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said, after what had 
fallen from the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, he did not think it would 
be right for him to press his Motion to 
a Division. He hoped the subject would 
have the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment. With regard to what the hon. 
Member (Mr. Caldwell) had said, as to 
the high fees in Govan, it was quite 
incorrect to say that the schools supplied 
only the superior and villa parts of the 
parish ; only three out of seven schools 
charged the higher fees. He asked 
leave to withdraw the Resolution. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities) said, he 
was a little disappointed that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
not given more encouragement in the 
desired direction. The matter had been 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment by deputations to the Secretary 
for Scotland, representing the school 
boards of Scotland, whose opinion was 
practically unanimous. The only ques- 
tion was, whether there should not be 
some remedy to remove the legal diffi- 
culty created by a clause in an English 
Act, which was now applied in a way 
never intended by Parliament. He hoped 
there would be no difficulty in intro- 
ducing a Bill that would put the matter 
right, and restore to Scotland the right 
of her school boards to have full control 
over the fees. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REGISTRATION OF CLUBS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Caine, Bill for the Regis- 
tration and Regulation of Clubs, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Caine, Mr. Byron Reed, Mr. 
Kelly, and Mr. Gent-Davis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 232.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st May, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Buus—First Reading— 
Public Libraries Act, 1855, Amendment * 
(82); Suffragans’ Act Amendment* (83) ; 
Lloyd's Signal Stations * (84); Fishery Acts 
Amendment (Ireland) * (86). 

Second Reading—Duration of Speeches in Par- 
liament (79), negatived ; Westminster Abbey 
(57) ; Customs (Isle of Man) * (60). 

Select Committee—Land Transfer, Lord Thur- 
low and Lord Henniker added. 

Committee—Report—Church Discipline (27). 

Third Reading—Cathedral Churches * (46), and 


passed. 
ProvistonaL Orper Brit — First Reading — 


Local Government (Ireland) (Dublin Mar- 
kets) * (85). 


ARMY (INDIA) — THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACTS.—QUESTION. 

Tue Brsnor or CARLISLE asked the 
Secretary of State for India a Question 
of which he had given him private 
Notice—namely, Whether his attention 
had been called to a paper which had 
been circulated abundantiy in this 
country with regard to certain regula- 
tions purporting to come from the office 
of the Quartermaster General in India 
concerning a subject which one almost 
shuddered to mention in their Lord- 
ships’ House—the provision of women 
for our soldiersin India. Was the noble 
Viscount able to make any statement on 
the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Vis- 
count Cross): My Lords, I have 
noticed that a very sensational paper 
has been extensively published contain- 
ing facts which I cannot believe are true. 
The Bishop of Lichfield was good enough 
to call my attention to this matter some 
time ago, and I communicated with the 
Viceroy, who said he would make a 
most thorough investigation into the 
matter. I have received private infor- 
mation from the Viceroy that he has 
done this, but of course that private in- 
formation is such that I cannot lay it 
before the House, because it has not 
come to me in an official form. No 
doubt it will come to me in this form, 
and I shall communicate the purport of 
it to your Lordships. What was stated 


by my direction in the other House was 
to the effect that we did not believe that 
the statements which appeared in that 
paper were true versions of the facts, 
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but if any such practice were found to 
exist as detailed in the paper, we should 
take care to have the matter stopped. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL.—(No. 27.) 
(The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( The Archbishop of Canterbury.) 


Lorpv COLERIDGE said, that an 
Amendment stood in his name on the 
Paper to the effect that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee that day six 
months, but as he understood that the 
Bill would be greatly altered by import- 
ant Amendments which were to be pro- 
posed, he would not move his Amend- 
ment at that stage. He, however, re- 
served his right to do so when the Bill 
in its complete state was submitted to 
their Lordships. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, that he 
had been struck by some remarks made 
the other day by the noble Marquess at 
the head of the Government, in which 
he had pointed out the inconvenience of 
Amendments of a complicated kind being 
proposed across the Table, and, there- 
fore, he hoped that before their Lord- 
ships were asked to consider the provi- 
sions of this measure they would have 
the actual Bill as it was intended to be 
passed laid before them. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly ; Bill reported without 
Amendment; Amendments made ; Bill 
re-commttted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday the 11th instant. 


DURATION OF SPEECHES IN PARLIA- 
MENT BILL. --(No. 79.) 
(The Lord Denman.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp DENMAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he hoped that the Bill not being printed 
would not prevent their Lordships from 
giving it a second reading. Last year 
the noble Viscount the Secretary of 
State for India (Viscount Cross) said it 
was not necessary in their Lordships’ 
House; but an experienced reporter 
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wrote in the Christmas number, 1884, 
of The English Iliustrated Magazine, a 
description of the debates. He (Lord 
Denman) thought it so likely to cause 
offence that he bought up all the copies 
he could secure at the Derby Station, 
and at the publishers; he cut out that 
which might have given his neighbour 
(the Earl of Wemyss) pain, and sent 
the article to his Lordship, leaving in 
only that their Lordships thought hima 
little ‘‘ verbose ;”’ but his Lordship wrote 
that he had seen an ‘“ unexpurgated”’ 
copy. Certainly, last Session the noble 
Earl spoke for an hour and 10 minutes; 
and the noble Earl, on his Bill as to the 
constitution of the House of Lords, spoke 
for an hour and 40 minutes. The Bill 
allowed 15 minutes before the notice of 
time should be given. Few Lords would 
wish to get up tostopa speaker; but the 
Bill could be altered in Committee, and 
any Bill initiated in either House of 
Parliament, if agreed to by the other, 
became law. There had been Notice of 
a Bill on the subject in the House of 
Commons, but he had not been able to 
see it, although a day was appointed 
for its second reading. He would delay 
the appointment of the Committee to 
such a time as might suit both sides of 
their Lordships’ House. He was no 
Party man, though his Father, before he 
became a Judge, wrote— 
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‘*T am very glad you still take The Morning 
Chronicle, having an unalterable attachment to 
old friends and old faces, which no new engage- 
ments ever efface.”’ 


The noble Lord concluded by moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(Zhe Lord Denman.) 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that he was sorry, in the absence 
of his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government, to have to ask to be 
allowed to interpose for a short time. 
This Bill was absolutely unnecessary in 
that House, as they could regulate 
their proceedings by their own Standing 
Orders without requiring an Act of Par- 
liament for the purpose. He did not 


think that they should make any attempt 
to regulate the proceedings of the other 
House of Parliament, and therefore he 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now,”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ this day six months.’’)—( The 
Lord President.) 


On Question, That (‘now’’) shall 
stand part of the Motion ? 


Resolved in the negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this day siz months. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL.—(No. 57.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Lorpv LAMINGTON said, he must 
express his regret that, this being a 
Money Bill sent up to their Lordships’ 
House from the House of Commons, 
they could not reject it. It was too 
much to ask the Church to incur an 
expense of £60,000, which would have 
to be met out of its funds for the pur- 

ose of restoring Westminster Abbey. 

his was a national monument, and the 
expense of its restoration ought to be 
met out of national funds. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2" accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 

The evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee from time to time to be printed for the 
use of the Members of this House; but no 
copies thereof to be delivered, except to the 
Members of the Committee, until further order. 
(No. 81.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1855, AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Public Libraries Act 


1855—Was presented by The Lord Monkswell ; 
read 1*, (No. 82.) 


SUFFRAGANS’ ACT AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Act of the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of King Henry the Highth, 
chapter fourteen, intituled ‘‘ An Act for the 
nomination and consecration of suffragans 
within this realm’’—We<s presented by The 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle; read I*. (No. 83.) 


LLOYDS SIGNAL STATIONS BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill to confer powers on Lloyds to take 
lands for signal stations; and for other pur- 
poses—Was presented by The Earl of Onslow; 
read 1%, (No. 84.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (DUBLIN MARKETS) 


BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Loval Government Board for Ireland relating 
to the providing of a market place for vege- 
tables and fish by the Urban Sanitary Authority 
of the City of Dublin—Was presented by The 
Lord Privy Seal; read 1*. (No. 85.) 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 1st May, 1888. 


MINUTES.}]—Pvsuic Buts—Ordered — First 
Reading— Preferential Payment of Wages * 
(234). 

First Reading—Electric Lighting Act (1882) 
Amendment * [233]. 


ProvisionaL OrnpeR Bitts —Second Reading — 
Local Government * [213] ; Local Govern- 
ment (No. 2)* [214]; 1 Government 
(Poor Law) * [215]; Local Government ( Poor 
Law) (No. 3)® [217]; Local Government 
(Poor Law) (No. 5) * [219]; Pier and Har- 
bour * [221]; Tramways (No. 1) * [222]. 


MOTION. 
——~¢——— 
PREFERENTIAL PAYMENT OF WAGES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Randell, Bill to provide for 
the Preferential Payment of Wages in Bank- 
ruptcy and other cases, erdered to be brought in 
by Mr. Randell, Mr. Abraham, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 234,} 


QUESTIONS. 


—op— 


THE SALT TRADE—THE RIVER 
WEAVER NAVIGATION BILL. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether he is aware that the 
Trust of the River Weaver, the largest 
inland navigation in the Kingdom, is a 
self-elected body; that its income is 
derived almost entirely from the salt 
trade; that its surplus funds have for 
more than 160 years been used to relieve 
the county rate; that the salt trade has 
in this way, and during that time, 
been taxed to the extent of more than 
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£2,000,000 sterling; that the salt trade 
is, and has long been, in a deplorably 
depressed condition ; that the sources of 
salt production have of late years been 
rapidly developed, and bear no corres- 
ponding tax for the benefit of any 
Public Authority, whilst they have 
greatly diminished the demand for 
Cheshire salt; that the salt manufac- 
turers of Cheshire have since 1866 been 
taxed, in common with other ratepayers 
of the county, under the Cattle Plague 
Act; that the cost to the county of this 
Act is, for instalment of loan and inte- 
rest, £14,227 15s. per annum ; that this 
loan will be paid off in 1896; that 
under a recent Act the Trustees of the 
River Weaver contribute £15,000 a-year 
to the County Fund; and that the con- 
stitution of the Weaver Trust has been 
repeatedly condemned by the Board of 
Trade, on the ground that it imposed a 
tax upon trade ; and, whether he is pre- 
pared to recommend, for the manage- 
ment of the River Weaver, the consti- 
tution of a public Trust resembling the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and 
that the payment from the Trust to the 
County Fund should cease at the date 
of the last payment on account of the 
Cattle Plague Loan in 1896, or at an 
earlier date ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaet 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The his- 
tory of the Weaver Trust is contained 
in a Report presented in 1872 by the 
Board of Trade on the Weaver Navi- 
gation Bill, then before Parliament. 
The Board of Trade have no power to 
alter the management of this or any 
other River in the Kingdom; and any 
proposal for a reconstitution of the 
Trust must come from those interested. 
Any such proposal would receive the 
best consideration of the Department. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — ALLOW- 
ANCES TO SURVEYORS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether sur- 
veyors and assistant surveyors in the 
service of the Post Office in Ire- 
land are allowed at the rate of 20s. 
and 15s. respectively per day for every 
day during which they are absent 
from their respective headquarters ; 
whether, in addition, they are also 
allowed the cost of first-class locomotion 
from place to place ; if it can be stated 
upon what grounds this per diem allow- 
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ance has been fixed ; whether surveyors 
and assistant surveyors are generally 
absent on an average of 10 months in 
the year from their headquarters; and, 
whether any check existe as to the num- 
ber of occasions they shall visit, or the 
length of time they shall remain in any 
particular place, within their respective 
districts, if such be optional with them- 
selves ? 

(A 


1021 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who 
replied) said: The allowances to sur- 
veyors and assistant surveyors when 
absent from their headquarters are as 
stated in the Question, having been so 
fixed in order to cover the cost of sub- 
sistence. These officers, when travel- 
ling by railway in the discharge of their 
official duties, travel first-class. From 
the very nature of their employment a 
certain discretion must be left to them 
as to occasion and duration of their 
visits to the offices under their control ; 
but a close check is kept on their move- 
ments, and in their diaries, which are 
sent up for inspection at short intervals, 
they have to account for every moment 
of their time. I may add that upon the 
vigilance, and—if 1 may use such a 
word—the ubiquitousness, of the sur- 
veyors and thir assistants, the well- 
working of the Post Office largely de- 
pends; and the policy of the Depart- 
ment has been to keep them at their 
headquarters, not, as the hon. Member 
would seem to suppose, as much, but as 
little, as possible. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANI.- 
MALS—LONDON CAB HORSES. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, as re- 
eg the Metropolitan Board of 

Works, If the attention of the Board 

has been directed to the evidence re- 

ported to have been given at Wands- 
worth Police Court, on the 25th ultimo, 
by Mr. Humphreys, described as one of 
the Inspectors under the Metropolitan 

Board, in a caso in which the Royal 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals prosecuted, that it was not 

cruelty to work a horse with chronic 

navicular disease in a four-wheeled cab, 
and to his statement, when the learned 
magistrate.took a contrary view and 
conyicted the prisoner, that half the cab 
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horses in London were ia that condition, 
what duties Mr. Humphreys is employed 
by the Board to discharge ; and, on what 
authority he made the allegation in 
question ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, that Mr. 
Humphreys was one of the Veterinary 
Inspectors appointed by the Metropoli- 
tan Board under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, his duties being to re- 
port on all cases of diseased animals 
which were brought under his notice. 
All the Inspectors appointed under the 
Act were properly qualified veterinary 
surgeons, who also carried on business 
on their own account. Mr. Humphreys 
appeared at the Wandsworth Police Court 
as a witness on behalf of a cab-owner, 
whose horses were under his professional 
care, and gave evidence, not as —. 
senting the Board, but in his individual 
capacity as a veterinary surgeon. In 
justice to Mr. Humphreys, it must be 
stated that he denied having made the 
direct statement as reported. 


TRUCK ACTS—BREACHES OF THE ACT 
IN BRISTOL. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether breaches 
of the Truck Acts in the Bristol district 
have been recently reported to the Local 
Inspector of Factories; and, whether 
any, and what, proceedings have been 
taken by the Inspector to enforce the 
law ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; the fact is as stated. The Local 
Inspector has been instructed to make a 
full investigation, and, if possible, to 
obtain statements, which could be veri- 
fied on oath, in the cases which have 
been reported to him. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
JURY SYSTEM—WICKLOW ASSIZEsS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
the Catholic population of Wicklow 
County stands to the Protestant in the 
relation of four to one; whether it is 
true, as reported in the papers, that in 
the trial of 1 prisoners on capital charges 
at the late Assizes in Wicklow the juries 
were exclusively Protestant, and can he 
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say how this arose; whether it is the 
fact that Wicklow County is exception- 
ally free from crime; and, whether in 
future the practice of bringing criminals 
from other counties for trial in Wicklow 
will be discontinued ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
reply to the first and third paragraphs 
of the Question is in the affirmative. I 
am afraid I have nothing to add to my 
previous auswer on the subject of para- 
graph 2. With regard to the last para- 
graph, the Attorney General for Ireland 
will, of course, continue to exercise the 
discretion vested in him by Statute. 

Me. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether the result of these 
trials has not been that two men have 
gone to the scaffold protesting their inno- 
cence, and leaving written declarations 
of their innocence behind them, these 
men having been removed from the 
County Kerry to be tried by this jury 
so constituted in the County Wicklow ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not quite 
apprehend the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. Perhaps he will put it 
on the Notice Paper. I do not know 
whether the Question implies that the 
fact that these men did not confess their 
guilt had any connection whatever with 
the removal of their trial. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
May I be allowed to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has seen a report 
of the proceedings at the Coroner’s in- 
quest in this case, at which the High 
Sheriff, the Deputy Sheriff, and the 
Governor of the gaol gave testimony to 
these men’s protestations of innocence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; I have 
not read that. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY MEDICAL OFFI- 
CERS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid)- asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the War Office 
to utilise the services of Army Medical 
Officers on the retired list; whether 
such officers, when re-employed, will 
receive the same pay, allowances, and 
military status as other officers of their 
rank and standing; and, whether their 
additional service will count for in- 
creased pension when compulsorily re- 
tired by age, or what advantages will 
they derive ? 


Ur. W. JI. Corbet 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Retired medical officers will be 
employed from time to time as their ser- 
vices become necessary. When so re- 
employed their remuneration is limited 
by the Royal Warrant to the sum of 
£150 a-year beyond their retired pay, 
and their service does not count towards 
increase of retired pay. I may add that 
this re-employment during peace is en- 
tirely at the option of the retired officers. 
If a retired officer be called out for ser- 
vice in a time of national emergency, the 
conditions of employment would be alto- 
gether different. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS—THE RETURN, 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he can state 
what is the cause of the delay in laying 
the Return of Lunatic Asylums, or- 
dered on the 19th of August last, upon 
the Table. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
Return is now almost completed, and 
will, I hope, be in the hands of hon. 
Members ina few days. The Return is 
a heavy one, and such delay as there 
has been is inseparable from the labour 
involved. 


ADMIRALTY—DEVONPORT DOCK- 
YARD—FIRE DUTY MEN. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether the number of men 
engaged on fire duty at the Devonport 
Dockyard is 24, although enly 10 men 
are on duty at one and the same time; 
whether these men are on the same 
footing as regards accommodation, hours 
of duty, and pay, as the men employed on 
the same duty in other Dockyards ; and, 
if not, why not; whether, although the 
sum of £170 was some time since 
granted for the purpose of improved 
sleeping accommodation for the men, no 
alteration has been made for several 
years past; whether the order for re- 
ducing the men’s pay stated that the 
reduced pay was to commence “ when 
the additional accommodation is com- 
plete ;”” whether their pay was, in fact, 
reduced by order of the Admiral Super- 
intendent, from the date of the Order 
in February last ; whether, under these 
circumstances, the men are entitled to 
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their former rate of pay until the addi- 
tional accommodation is ready for them ; 
whether he is aware that the extra 
weekly duty, for which the men are 
now paid only 7s., amounts to 120 hours 
per week (57 by day and 63 by night), 
during which time they are confined 
within the gates, with no place except 
one sleeping room to cook and eat their 
meals in, with no pcg of attend- 
ing a place of worship or enjoying any 
recreation, and that they can only com- 
municate during that time with their 
wives and families in the presence of the 
policeman on duty at the gates; and, 
whether, under all the above circum- 
stances, he will consider the possibility 
of granting an increase of pay to these 
men ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamixton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I do 
not propose answering in detail the 
eight Questions now put, as I answered 
nine similar Questions last week. I will 
confine myself to saying that the cir- 
cumstances of the case have been tho- 
roughly gone into ; and that I am satis- 
fied that the pay given is fair and equit- 
able, and that all consideration is paid 
to the convenience of the men. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to state 
that I am not at all satisfied with the 
answer of the noble Lord. I shall take 
the liberty of repeating the Questicn ; 
and if Ido not get an answer to-day I 
shall repeat it every day till I do. 

[No reply. 

Mr. OONYBEARE gave Notice that 
he would repeat the Question on the 
following day and every day till he 
could get an answer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


INDIA—THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Under Seeretary of 
State for India, What has been the re- 
sult of the special inducements to retire 
offered to the officers in the blocked 
years of the Indian Telegraph Service ; 
whether such inducements have had the 
desired effect ; and, if, not, whet is the 
cause of failure; whether it is the fact 
that promotions in the Telegraph Ser- 
vice are now made only twice a-year; 
whether the effect of this arrangement 
is to inflict a loss of, perhaps, several 
months’ pay and promotion in the case 
of those who are moved up into vacancies 
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in the intervals between the biennial 
peewee days; and, whether such a 

ule is in force in any other branch of 
the Public Service ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorst) (Chatham) : 
The first period at which retirement 
might have taken place was March 31. 
No intimation as to the result has yet 
been received. Permanent promotions 
are now only made twice a-year, but 
acting promotions are made as vacancies 
occur. The full pay of the higher rank 
is not attained until the permanent ap- 

ointment is made. Meantime, an act- 
ing allowance is received. No such 
Rule is in force in other Departments 
of the Public Service. 


INDIA—THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD— 
CLAIM OF SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, 
BRITISH MINISTER AT THE HAGUE. 
Mr. M‘LAGAN (Linlithgow) asked 

the Under Secretary of State for India, 

Whether the claim for 11 lacks of rupees 

submitted to the Nizam’s Government 

by Sir Horace Rumbold, British Minis- 
ter at the Hague, and which has been 
settled by the payment to him of three 
lacks, is the same claim as that referred 
to in the following extract from the 

Hyderabad Report for 1294, Fasli 

(1884-5) :— 

“ The usurious interest charged by the houses 
of Rumbold, Palmer, and Co., and Poorunmull 
and others is well known, and there is little 
doubt that all such creditors of the State in the 
old days were paid over and over again, A 
claim was put forward some years ago by the 
heirs of Sir William Rumbold, and revived 
from time to time, but on its last appearance it 
was rejected under the advice of the Govern- 
ment of India ;” 
and, whether this claim was settled with 
the knowledge and under the advice of 
the Resident, whose guest Sir Horace 
Rumbold was last winter, when he went 
to Hyderabad, armed with letters from 
Lord Lytton and other influential per- 
sons, as stated in the Indian papers ; if 
so, upon what grounds the Resident 
advised the admission of a claim which 
had been rejected a few years before 
‘under the advice of the Government 
of India ?” 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
I must refer the hon. Member to my 
answer to his Question on April 9, when 
I stated that the Secretary of State had 
no official information on this subject, 
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Both the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy expressly refused to interfere in 
the matter of this claim. 


IRELAND — MEETING OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE AT NEWTOWN- 
ARDS. 
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hotel before the use of the premises for 
the holding of a meeting was refused ; 
and, whether any policeman had at- 
teided in the hotel yard ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
not mentioned the hotel yard. He had 
said the meeting was held in a draper’s 


Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, | yard 


N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
has seen a statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) at a 
meeting of the National League on the 
24th ultimo, that on the occasion of a 
visit recently paid by him to the town of 
Newtownards for the purpose of ad- 
dressing a meeting, threats were used 
by the agents of the landlord and the 
local police officer to deter people from 
allowing him to speak on their premises, 
and accusing the Lord Lieutenant of 
personally using the machinery and the 
police of the county to terrify his own 
tenants on that occasion; whether there 
are any grounds for this statement and 
accusation; whether the meeting in 

uestion was, in fact, held; and, whe- 
ther he can give the House any par: 
tioulars concerning it ? 

Tot CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): My at- 
tention has been called to the newspaper 
reports of the statement and accusation 
attributed to the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. The local constabulary authori- 
ties report that there was no ground 
whatever for making either one or the 
other ; there was no interference by any 
landlord or his agent in the matter, 
neither did the police attempt to pre- 
vent the meeting, nor, indeed, were they 
aware of the intention to hold it until 
the very last moment. It appears that 
the hon. Member referred to, aecom- 
~— by the hon. Member for South 

own (Mr. M‘Cartan) and another per- 
son, arrived at Newtownards at about 
7 o’clock in the evening. The proprie- 
tress of the hotel refused to allow them 
to hold a meeting at her premises. They 
then proceeded to a draper’s yard, and 
held what the police describe as a 
“hole and corner meeting.”” The meet- 
ing was very small, consisting of about 
45 or 50 persons, and only about one- 
half of these had any connection with 
land, the remainder being townspeople. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked, whether any policeman 
had gone to the person who owned the 


Sir John Goret 





ard. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, he referred 
only to the hotel yard. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR replied that he 
did not know. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—THE 
“ KILLEENA” — ISSUE OF LIME 
JUICE. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
Board of Trade have received informa- 
tion to the effect that no lime juice was 
served out to the crew of the British 
barque Killeena for 42 days, while on a 
passage from Buenos Ayres to Tal- 
cahuano, in the early part of last year; 
and, if so, why proceedings were not 
taken against the master? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaer 
Hioxs-Beacs) (Bristol, W.): I have re- 
ceived information that no lime juice 
was served out on the voyage referred 
to. The Statute governing the serving 
out of lime juice applies to vessels navi- 
gating between the United Kingdom 
and any port out of the same. The 
Killeena, on the occasion referred to, was 
not engaged on such a voyage; there- 
fore, no offence under statute was com- 
mitted. I may add that no case of 
scurvy has been reported as having oc- 
curred during that voyage. 


VENEZUELA—APPOINTMENT OF A 
NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Govern- 
ment have received official notification 
of the confirmation by Congress of the 
appointment of General Crespo as Pre- 
sident of the United States of Vene- 
zuela; and, whether overtures have 
been made by the new President to 
the Government with a view to the 
resumption of diplomatic relations, 
enabling negotiations to be re-opened 
with regard to the boundary dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela? 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jamzs Ferevsson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not received any notifi- 
cation of the appointment of a new 
President of Venezuela, and no over- 
tures have been made by him for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
DELIVERY OF LETTERS AT PILL, N. 
SOMERSET. 


Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he is aware that at Pill, in North 
Somerset, certain persons living within 
20 minutes’ walk of the village post 
office are refused delivery of letters at 
their houses except on three days in 
each week; whether three mails reach 
Pill daily ; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that many subjects of Her Majesty 
have their letters delivered to them as 
often as 13 times a-day, he will cause a 
delivery to be made at least once a-day 
to the persons mentioned above ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who 
replied) said: My hon. Friend, no doubt, 
refers to a matter respecting which he 
has already been in communication with 
the Department—namely, the question 
of increasing the frequency of the de- 
livery afforded at Chapel Pill Farm 
from three to six days a week. The 
service three days a-week was offered to 
the occupant of the farm, and accepted 
by him as being all that the circum- 
stances would warrant; and I am afraid 
that a further outlay would not be 
justified at present. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—MAPS OF YORK, AND 
OTHER COUNTY DISTRICTS. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
will present to Parliament maps of the 
counties of York, Lancaster, Stafford, 
Warwick, and Monmouth, showing the 
distribution of urban and rural districts 
respectively, and their populations 
within the boundaries of those counties 
as they will stand for the first election 
to the County Councils ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
that if any such maps are presented they 
should be furnished for all the counties 
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of supplying these maps would obviously 
be considerable; and © should hardly 
feel justified in incurring it, unless I felt 
that there was a general desire on the 
part of the Members to obtain these 
maps. IfI have reason to believe that 
such a general desire is felt, I shall be 
willing to consider the question. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR NUMBERS OF FORCE. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Who is the 
head permanent official responsible for 
submitting to the Secretary of State for 
War the number of men of whom in 
his responsible opinion the British Army 
should in the coming financial year con- 
sist; whether such official did submit 
such a formal opinion before the present 
Estimates were finally prepared; and, 
whether such opinion can be made pub- 
lic; and, if not, whether a distinct and 
authoritative record of such opinion is 
annually preserved at the War Office, 
as also a formal record of the fact whe- 
ther such opinion was overruled or ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State, in such 
manner as to afford conclusive evidence 
of the official to whom responsibility 
would attach in case the actual number 
should prove inadequate to the require- 
ments of the country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): No change has been made in 
this matter by the recent re-organiza- 
tion. The establishment of the Army 
for each financial year is submitted by 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Secre- 
tary of State. It is customary for the 
Commander-in-Chief to submit per- 
sonally in the autumn of each year his 
views as to the establishment for the 
coming year, and subsequently the de- 
tails are worked out and presented to 
the Secretary of State. No permanent 
Civil official has any responsibility what- 
ever inthis submission. As soon as this 
establishment has been submitted to the 
Secretary of State, it is considered by 
him with such advice as he may think 
necessary, and generally in consultation 
with his military advisers. But I wish 
to say most emphatically that for the 
action taken upon the establishment so 
submitted by the Commander-in-Chief 
the Secretary of State is solely and ab- 
solutely responsible, The opinions which 
I have described were submitted to me 
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in the usual way, and at the usual time 
this year; and I consequently accept 
full and entire responsibility for the 
Estimates presented to Parliament. 
Official Minutes prepared for the assist- 
ance of a Minister are confidential 
Papers, and have never yet been made 
public. I should certainly not desire 
to commence that practice, and mainly 
on the ground that to do so would im- 
mediately minimize the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State. The official 
Papers show clearly what establishments 
were proposed to the Secretary of State 
upon the preparation of the Estimates. 


ROFTERS’ HOLDINGS ACT, SECTION 
13—“ AVAILABLE LAND.” 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, in 
view of the Report of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission that the causes which have 
prevented applications for enlargement 
of holdings under the Crofters’ Hold- 
ings Act being lodged in any number 
are to be found in the Act itself, and 
particularly in Section 13, which fixes 
the scope of the words ‘‘ available land,” 
the Government intends to amend the 
Act so as to remove the restrictions 
imposed by the said section ? 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the case 
that not a single holding has been en- 
larged since the Crofters’ Act came into 
operation; and, whether, considering 
that the Royal Commission reported 
that the most pressing and the most 
important grievance of the crofters was 
inadequate holdings, and that the 
Crofters’ Commission now reports that 
the clauses regarding increase of hold- 
ings are unworkable under present cir- 
cumstances, the Government intend to 
introduce a measure tu remedy the worst 
grievance that the crofters suffer from. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Govern- 
ment do not intend to bring in a measure 
to amend the Urofters’ Act. 

Dr. CLARK asked for an answer to 
the former part of his Question. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I answer 
in the affirmative. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS ACT-—AD- 
VANCES FOR EMIGRATION. 
Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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Colonies, If he will be good enough to 
inform the House what are the terms 
and conditions under which the Govern- 
ment propose to advance £10,000 for 
the emigration of crofters, both as 
regards the advances, the security, and 
the repayment ; whether there are any 
Papers on the subject which he can 
include in the Return, recently ordered 
on the subject of colonization ; whether 
any, and what, Report has been obtained 
upon the suitability of the land on 
which it is proposed to settle them ; 
where the land is; and what part of 
the work and expense of the matter will 
be performed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonny Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, he understood that 
the Lord Advocate would answer this 
Question. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Govern- 
ment are prepared to advance up to 
£10,000 at once on further sums being 
raised by private subscription. The 
amount thus obtained will be adminis- 
tered by a Board representing the 
Imperial Government, the Canadian 
Government, the subscribers, and the 
principe! Canadian Land Companies. 
The Board will advance £120 to crofters’ 
families emigrating, repayable in 12 
years in eight equal annual instalments 
of £20 17s. 8d., commencing in the fifth 
year, in full of principal and interest. 
The advance will be secured by a mort- 
gage on the 160 acres to be granted to 
each family, and by a lien on their 
chattels. There are Papers which can 
be given, but it will not be convenient 
to give them in the Return already 
ordered. Suitable land will be selected 
by the Board. The Dominion Govern- 
ment will give free grants, and the 
settlers will have the advantage of the 
experience and co-operation of the 
Dominion Government land agents. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether it was in contem- 
plation to exempt emigrants going to 
other parts of our Colonies than Canada; 
and whether the crofters would be com- 


| pelled to go against their will ? 


Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: As 
regards the latter part of the Question, 
it is unnecessary to answer the hon. 





Member. As regards the first part, I 
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will be obliged by him giving Notice 
of it. 

Mr. OONYBEARE said, they had 
been so compelled before. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) asked, whether the powers 
described by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and the transaction on the 
part of the Government, would be exer- 
cised under any existing statute, or 
whether legislation would be necessary ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I do 
not think that any legislation will be 
necessary at present ; but an Estimate, 
of course, will have to be laid before the 
House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, whether the benefits of the 
emigration scheme would be entirely 
confined to crofters ? 

Mr. J. H. A MACDONALD asked 
for Notice of the Question. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked, 
to what part of Canada it was intended 
that the emigration should take place ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD asked 
for Notice of this Question also. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
asked, in reference to the voting of 
money by this House, whether the 
Government could hold a lien over the 
chattels of the emigrants in Canada 
without further statutory powers ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, there would be 
legislation in Canada upon the subject. 

Ms. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked, 
whether the Government expected that 
a sum of £120 would be sufficient to 
_ the emigrants out, build a house, 
and—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, whether 
this was conditional on private sub- 
scriptions being raised? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I must ask hon. Mem- 
bers to be so good as to wait until the 
statement is made which will accom- 
pany the Vote on which the Govern- 
ment will ask for the power to make 
those advances. It is impossible for 
us to give any further information at 
present. 


Susequently, 


Mr. HUNTER asked, Whether the 
details of the scheme of emigration for 
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crofters would be laid before the House 


| in good time for consideration before the 


Vote on the subject was taken ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
there would be no objection to lay a state- 
ment on the Table, so that the House 
would have a full opportunity of discus- 
sing the subject before the Vote was 
taken ? 


FISHING GROUNDS OFF THE ESSEX 
COAST—REPORT OF THE INQUIRY. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he will now state what steps 
he proposes to take with reference to 
the rubbish thrown on to the fishing 
grounds off the Essex Coast ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnazn 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol W.): The Re- 
port is now in the hands of the printers ; 
and as soon as it is printed the subject 
will receive my carefui consideration. 


ADMIRALTY—THE SMACK “ VESTA ”— 
COMPENSATION. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the owners of the smack Vesta, 
of Burnham, run down by one of Her 
Majesty’s ships off the Nore, will receive 
compensation ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
only collision known of in this locality 
was between the dredger Alert and one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, and it occurred 
on the 27th ultimo. The case is under 
consideration. 


PUBLIC HEALTH —SMALL POX AT 
SHEFFIELD. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether any Departmental or 
other Official Inquiry has been made 
into the epidemic of small pox in Shef- 
field; if so, what has been the nature 
of that inquiry, and, particularly, whe- 
ther public notice has been given that 
anyone who had evidence to give would 
be heard ; whether the Report of such 
inquiry has been received, or when it 
is likely to be completed; and, whether 
it will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): An 
exhaustive inquiry into the circum- 
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stances of the epidemic of small pox at 
Sheffield by one of the Board’s Medical 
Inspectors is still in progress. The 
object of the inquiry has been to ascer- 
tain the conditions under which the 
epidemic arose and spread, and especi- 

y how far vaccination, and want of 
vaccination, have been concerned with 
the prevalence of the disease. No 
formal inquiry for the taking of evi- 
dence has been held; but at the Inspec- 
tor’s instance a systematic inquiry by the 
Local Authorities has been made from 
house to house, and the Inspector has 
been continuously in Sheffield obtaining 
information on the subject. A pro- 
visional Report has been submitted. 
The analysis of the voluminous Returns 
prepared locally is now being proceeded 
with ; and as soon as this is completed 
the final Report will be at once prepared 
and laid on the Table of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked, whether the epi- 
demic had been so far suppressed that 
the town could be said to be clear of 
small pox ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was so. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COMPOUND HOUSE- 
HOLDERS — LICENSING CLAUSES — 
COMPENSATION, 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he can give to the House an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number of electors 
under the County Government Bill 
whose rates will be paid by their land- 
lords ; and, whether, in view of the im- 
portance of carrying out the principle 
that direct taxation should accompany 
direct representation in the administra- 
tion of the rates, he will consider the 
expediency of limiting the operation of 
the compounding Acts to those localities 
where they are already in force, and 
to rents which are payable weekly or 
monthly ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I pre- 
sume that my hon. Friend refers to the 
occupiers who are usually known as 
compound householders. I have no in- 
formation as to the number of such 
occupiers in England and Wales; and 
I cannot, therefore, give to the House 
any approximate estimate of the number 
of compound householders who will be 


Mr. Ritchie 
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entitled to vote in elections under the 
Local Government Bill. There is no 
intention on the part of the Government, 
in connection with the Bill, to propose 
any alteration in the existing com- 
pounding Acts. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — COUNTY POLICE 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mx. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
in view of the proposed alterations in 
the control of the County Police Estab- 
lishments, he will ask the County Chief 
Constables to report their opinions on 
the relative advantages of the following 
methods of administration—namely, 
whether such control would be best 
entrusted to the Magistrates as nominees 
of the Crown ; or to a Joint Committee 
of Magistrates and Elected Councillors ; 
or to a Council of popularly elected 
Members; or to the Home Office; 
having special regard to the efficiency 
of the force, to economy of management, 
and to the suppression of crime; and, 
whether he will print such reports as a 
Parliamentary Paper? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircare) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
course suggested by my hon. Friend is 
not one which the Government deem it 
necessary or desirable to adopt. 


WAR OFFICE—BURSTING OF A WIRE 
GUN AT WOOLWICH. 


Coroner DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the Seeretary of State for 
War, Whether the wire gun which 
burst at proof in Woolwich Arsenal last 
week was designed or manufactured in 
the Government Establishments ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Srangore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No, Sir. The wire gun in question was 
neither designed nor manufactured in a 
Government establishment. It was de- 
signed as an experiment by Mr. Long- 
ridge, the inventor, who submitted it for 
trial at the Royal Arsenal; and it was 
manufactured for him by a private 
firm. 


WAR OFFICE—ADDITION TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
Sir RICHARDTEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, When his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief made his demand 
for 11,000 men to bo added to the Army ; 
and, what action was taken upon it by 
him? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. StannoPe)(Lincolushire, Horncastle): 
This matter was made perfectly plain in 
the evidence given by His Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief before the 
Select Committee. No demand what- 
ever for an addition of 11,000 men to 
the Army has ever been submitted to 
me. 


VACCINATION OF INFANTS. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Oheshire, Crewe) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
has been called to the inquests held on 
the 5th of April and the 23rd of April 
on two babies who died from being 
vaccinated when six days and five days 
old respectively ; whether, in the first 
case, the child was born in the Green- 
wich Union Infirmary, and was vacci- 
nated in five places against the wish of 
its mother; whether the Coroner said 
there had been great want of discretion 
on someone’s part; whether the jury 
desired the Coroner to make representa- 
tions to the authorities, with a view to 
the prevention of similar cases in future ; 
whether, in the second case, the child 
was born at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, 
and whether it is accurate, as stated at 
the inquest, that it is the common 
practice there to vaccinate babies within 
five days of their birth ; whether, in 
this case, the mother was not consulted 
as to the time of the operation ; whether 
the Coroner was accurate in stating— 

“That by the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board it is the constant practice in 
workhouse infirmaries to vaccinate infants 
three or four days old ;”’ 


and, whether he will do his utmost to 
put a stop to this practice, and will 
issue a recommendation to all Boards of 
Guardians that they should defer vacci- 
nation till a child is at least six months 
old ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been drawn to the two 
inquests referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. As regards the case of the child 
born in the Greenwich Infirmary, the 
verdict of the jury at the Coroner’s in- 
quest was not that the child died from 
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being vaccinated when six days old, as 
stated in the Question, but from being 
accidentally suffocated while at the 
mother’s breast. The child was vacci- 
nated in five places, and there was no 
statement at the inquest that the mother 
objected to this vaccinatien. The child 
left the infirmary 13 days after the 
vaccination ; and, according to the state- 
ment of the medical officer of the 
Guardians, was perfectly healthy at the 
time of the vaccination and at the 
time of leaving the infirmary. A post- 
mortem examination, of which evidenee 
was given at the inquest, showed, how- 
ever, that the child had one lung in a 
state of collapse, probably from the 
time of birth, and had other congenital 
malformations; and the jury, having 
this evidence before them, added to 
their verdict a rider to the effect that 
the child was, in their opinion, in an 
exceptionally delicate state of health, 
and that its vaccination was much to be 
regretted. As I have already stated, 
however, the cause of death was acci- 
dental suffocation. Asregards the case 
of the child born at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, it was vaccinated when five 
days old, as is the practice in that 
Hospital, unless the parent objects. In 
this case the mother was aware of the 
rule, and did not object. The child, 
when discharged from the Hospital, 
was certified by the physician to be in 
good health. The child died when just 
over a month old. The Coroner states 
that death was not due to the vaccina- 
tion, but to injury to the vaccination 
sores, followed by inflammation, which 
was probably of an erysipelatous cha- 
racter. It is to be borne in mind that 
if children born in a workhouse are not 
vaccinated before their discharge, they 
commonly escape vaccination alto- 
a and the Local Government 

oard are advised that there is no 
medical reason against such early vacci- 
nation in the case of healthy children. 
The Vaecination Act of 1867 requires 
vaccination within three months after 
birth. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — THE LICENSING 
CLAUSES—REFUSAL OF A LICENCE 
BY THE CUMBERLAND MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in- Furness) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board, If his attention has 
been called to the judgment yesterday 
in the Court of Queen’s Beneh in respect 
of the appeal of a publican from the 
refusal of the Cumberland magistrates 
to renew his licence for reasons other 
than offences against the law ; and, if in 
consequence, he intends to press the 
Compensation Clauses of the al Go- 
vernment Bill ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been called to the decision 
given by two of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division. My hon. 
Friend is, of course, aware that the 
judgment was not given by a final Court 
of Appeal. I may say, however, that 
the proposals in connection with the 
Compensation Clauses of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill are based upon what we 
consider are the equitable claims of 
those who now possess licences ; and we 
do not, therefore, propose to withdraw 
them from the consideration of the 
House in consequence of the decision 
referred to. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): On this question, 
might I ask the Solicitor General if he 
is prepared, in view of this decision, 
to make any modification of his state- 
ment of the law on the subject ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth) : No, Sir; 
I am not. 


INLAND REVENUE—LICENSED VIC- 
TUALLERS — PAYMENT OF SUC- 
CESSION OR LEGACY DUTY. 

Me. CAINE (Barrow- in- Furness) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If Succession or Legacy Duty has ever 
been paid by any person who has suc- 
ceeded to the business of Licensed 
Victualler, carried on ia premises not 
belonging to the deceased or his suc- 
cessor, when the licence has been re- 
newed to the successor ? 

Tae CHANCELLORortaz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Where a person 
succeeds to the business of a Licensed 
Victualler, carried on in premises not 
belonging to the dece or his suc- 
cessor—that is, on leasehold premises— 
Probate Duty, and either Legacy or 
Succession Duty, is paid on the entire 
value of the deceased’s interest in the 
lease and business taken as a whole. 


Mr. Caine 
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It is always assumed that the licence 
has been, or will be, renewed to the 
successor, unless the contrary proves to 
be the case. 


SOUTH AFRICA (BECHUANALAND) — 
METHUEN’S SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether he is aware that 
Circulars have been issued by a Colonel 
Graham, inviting young men to go out 
to Methuen’s Settlement, Bechuanaland; 
whether Methuen’s Settlement is under 
Imperial protection ; and, whether Colo- 
nel Graham’s proposals have been made 
with the knowledge and sanction of the 
Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jony Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware of 
the fact that such Circulars have been 
issued. The district in question is 
part of the British Possession of 
Bechuanaland. Colonel Graham’s pro- 
posals were not made with the pre- 
vious knowledge, and have not re- 
ceived the sanction, of Her Majesty’s 
Government. ll persons who have 
applied to the Colonial Office on the 
subject have received information to the 
following effect :—Nothing but a grant 
of the unoccupied land will be given by 
the Colonial Government; and the supply 
of the other things mentioned in the 
paragraph which has appeared in the 
Press—such as a house, 100 head of 
sheep, 25 head of cattle, two horses, 
arms, and all necessary agricultural im- 
plements—is promised to the emigrants 
by the promoters of the scheme, to 
whom you should apply for information, 
and not, as has been inferred, by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies is not in a 
= to express any opinion as to the 
ertility of the land, or the prospects of 
those who may settle upon it. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART TAX. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, How the modification of the 
Cart Tax, which he has announced, will 
effect his previous Estimate of £63,500 
as the produce of the impost in the 
Metropolis ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I anticipate that it 
will effect a reduction of £17,000 in my 
previous Estimate. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL, CLAUSE 21—BUILDING SOCIE- 
TIES. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the provisions of 
Clause 21 (3) of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill are intended to apply to 
Building Societies, such Societies having 
been decided, by the Special Commis- 
sioners in 1877, to be exempt from pay- 
ment of tax under Shedule D ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): A Building Society, 
if conducting its ordinary business, 
would not be brought within the opera- 
tion of Clause 21 of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill. There is no spe- 
cial exemption from Income Tax in 
favour of Building Societies generally. 
The decision of the Special Commis- 
sioners to which the hon. Member refers 
was pronounced upon a particular case, 
and was to the effect that the particular 
Society appealing to them had no funds 
chargeable with Income Tax. 


ADMIRALTY—SUPERSESSION OF 
CAPTAIN LESTRANGE. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether Captain Lestrange 
was recently superseded in H.M.S. Sur- 
prise; and, if so, can he state for what 
reason ; whether he had previously been 
missing from his ship, and why was he 
so missing; and, is he the same officer 
who has since been appointed Oom- 
mander of H.M.S. Boadicea ; and, if so, 
for what reasons was he so appointed ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Com- 
mander Lestrange was superseded in 
July last in consequence of medical cer- 
tificates reporting him temporarily in- 
capacitated from service by illness. 

hile at Marseilles he left his ship for 
afew days to visit Paris, and did not 
return. On inquiry, it was ascertained 
from medical reports that he was seri- 
ously ill, suffering from cerebral con- 
gestion, which was attributed to sun- 
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stroke. The weight which is invariably 
attached to medical opinions in cases of 
this sort resulted in Commander Le- 
strange’s rt goose from his shi 
without trial by court-martial, whic 
must otherwise have been ordered. He 
was reported in October last to be again 
fit for service. It is customary, when 
the Service admits of it, to allow captains 
to nominate their seconds in command, 
and the captain of the Boadicea applied 
for this officer. 


THE SLAVE DEALERS IN THE SOUDAN 
AND ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he sees any objection to the 
publication of any information in the 
possession cf the Government referring 
to the recent operations of slave dealers 
in the Soudan and Zanzibar, and par- 
ticularly Papers relating to the mutila- 
tion of children and the mortality con- 
sequent upon the same ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not in possession of any recent 
information of slave trading in the 
Soudan or in Zanzibar, or of the muti- 
lation of children. A certain increase 
of the Slave Trade is reported from the 
East Coast of Africa. The annual Blue 
Book on the Slave Trade wili shortly be 
presented, and will contain all the offi- 
cial information that has reached us on 
the subject. 


GOLD IN WALES, 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether Le can state approximately 
the amount of money spent by the 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenue 
Commissioners in the discovery and 
working of gold in Wales ? 

Si HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who 
replied) said: I have inquired what in- 
formation can be given by the Office of 
Woods on this point. Perhaps the hon. 
Member will repeat his Question in a 
few days. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — THE LICENSING 
CLAUSES—COMPENSATION. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to a statement that 
— are now being offered for public- 

ouses vastly above what they could 
have fetched in the market a short time 
since; and, whether he will make in- 
quiry in several parts of the country as 
to the alleged rise in value of public- 
houses since the announcement of the 
Compensation Clauses of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has not been drawn to the 
statement that prices are now being 
offered for public-houses vastly above 
what they would have fetched in the 
market a short time since. Indeed, I 
am told that it is not the case that it is 
so. Ihave no means of obtaining the 
information, however, as to the terms 
on which properties of this character 
change hands. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would take steps to prevent 
jobbery taking place in this matter 
similar to that which took place in re- 
gard to the Irish Church Act ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not propose to 
take any other steps than those [ have 
already taken. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 


Mr. HOWORTH (Salford, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has any objection to 
laying upon the Table of the House 
any Papers and Despatches relating to 
the Italian Expedition to Abyssinia, and 
especially the Despatches about Mr. 
Portal’s Mission to the Abyssinian King, 
which are referred to in the Italian 
Green Book just issued. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Feroavusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There will be no objec- 
tion to presenting Papers on the subject, 
if my hon. Friend will move for them. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE LICENSING 
CLAUSES—COMPENSATION, 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
has been called to the two Resolutions 

assed by the Mile End Olid Town 
Board of Guardians and Vestry, in the 


Mr. Channing 
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Tower Hamlets, protesting against the 
clauses of the Local Government Bill 
which provide for the payment of com- 
pensation to publicans whose houses 
may be closed ; and, whether he will take 
these expressions of opinion into his con- 
sideration before the Licensing Clauses 
of the Local Government Bill are 
reached in Committee? He wished to 
be allowed to state that the reason he 
had put the Question was that these two 
Boards —— the constituency of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): They 
used to do so; they do not now. Any 
expressions of opinion in reference to the 
Local Government Bill which I receive 
are considered by me. The hon. Mem- 
ber probably will not contend that the 
feeling expressed on the part of a Board 
of Guardians of any py parish 
has any special weight in connection 
with a question such as that of the com- 
pensation proposed in the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 


COMMON JURORS. 


Mr. G. W. ELLIOT (York, N.R., 
Richmond) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If, considering 
the inconvenience, labour, cost, and an- 
noyance caused to common jurors owing 
to the distances they have to travel, the 
interference with their occupation, and 
otherwise, he will entertain the advis- 
ability of affording some substantial re- 
muneration to common jurors; and if he 
can inform the House on what ground 
the distinction now exists as between 
common jurors and special jurors with 
regard to remuneration, especially as the 
special juror is in a better position to 
meet the difficulties of the position ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexsstTeER) (Isle of Wight) (who 
replied) said: I am well aware that 
common jurors have to incur consider- 
able expense in travelling, and in other 
ways. At the same time, it is a very 
difficult question whether it is or is not 
desirable to give them substantial re- 
muneration. The distinction between 
common jurors and Bey jurors rests 
upon Statute Law. am not prepared 
to say that I will introduce a mea- 
sure dealing with this question; but I 
recognize that it will have to be con- 
sidered in the event of any large altera- 
tion of the existing law. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, Whether the allowances given to 
common jurors did not vary enormously 
in different parts of the country ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I am 
not aware that that is theease. My im- 
pression is that common jurors always 
receive about the same figure. 


OFFICIAL OR PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 

Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government is now 
prepared to assent to the nomination of 
a Select Oommittee to consider and 
report upon the subject of the appoint- 
ment of an Official or Public Trustee ; 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sent to the Second Reading pro formd of 
the Bills introduced upon the same sub- 
ject by the Members for the Central 
Division of the Borough of Sheffield and 
the Western Division of Monmouth- 
shire. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government have it in contemplation to 
bring in a Bill on the subject of Official 
Trustees; and the best plan will be to 
consider, when that Bill is introduced, 
whether it should be referred to a Select 
Committee or not. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1885—MARY- 
LEBONE FREE LIBRARY ELECTION 
—THE POLICE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, a Question of which 
he had given private Notice, Whether he 
wasaware that the police, in Marylebone, 
had distributed voting papers from 
house to house for the election taking 
place that day, together with a paper 
printed in large type with the words 
“Vote, No, and distinctly defeat and 
settle the question.”” Was this part of 
the duties allotted the police by the 
Chief Commissioner ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that he knew nothing of the facts 
oe forward by the hon. Member. The 

on. Member’s Notice had only been 

laced in his hands as he entered the 

ouse. He, therefore, had had no 
time for inquiry. He had no knowledge 
of the imposition on the police of any 
such duty as the hon. Member had 
described. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
In reply to Mr. Burr (Morpeth), 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, I cannot tell to-day 
when the Employers’ Liability Bill will 
be taken; I am afraid it cannot be this 
week. The House is aware that there 
are two Bills before it which must be 
ogy before the Whitsuntide Recess. 

hey are the Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill and the Bill for the registra- 
tion of electors under the Local Goverr- 
ment scheme. The Government pro- 
pose to ask the House to consider these 
Bills on Thursday, so as to make their 
success absolutely certain. I am sure 
the House will assist us in forwarding 
Public Business that cannot possibly 
wait. The Employers’ Liability Bill 
will not be taken on Thursday; but I 
hope to be able to ask the House to 
take the second reading before Whit- 
suntide. 

In reply to Mr. Henzace (Great 
Grimsby), 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
to be able to take the second reading of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill 
before the Whitsuntide Recess. 


COAL MINES, &c., REGULATION ACT 
—THE RHONDDA VALLEY COL- 
LIERIES — TIMBERING REGULA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention had been called to the dispute 
and consequent strike in connection with 
one of the large collieries in the Rhondda 
Valley, in consequence of the employers 
refusing to supply them with suitable 
timber without a reduction of wages to 
meet the expenses thereof; and, whe- 
ther such conduct was in accordance with 
the provisions of the Coal Mines, &c., 
Regulation Act? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) : I cannot 
give any authoritative opinion on the 
effect of the statute; but as I read the 
Act, the owner is bound not to allow the 
timbering of working places to be done 
by the workmen unless timber is pro- 
vided at the places named in the Act; 
but the Act leaves the owners and work- 
men free to settle by agreement between 
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themselves on what terms, as to wages 
and otherwise, the timber shall be con- 
veyed to those places. 


CRIMINAL CASES (IRELAND) — IN- 
CREASE OF SENTENCES ON APPEAL 
—IMPRISONMENT OF MR. BLANE, 
M.P. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland a Question with reference to 
an answer he gaveon Friday. It refers 
to the sentence passed on Mr. Blane, 
M.P. The Chief Secretary said it was 
originally four months with hard labour, 
but was extended to six months without 
hard labour. I have been informed that 
there is some mistake in this matter, 
and that hard labour was not included 
in the first sentence of four months. 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As the 
hon. Baronet is, perhaps, aware, a 
Question was asked me yesterday on 
this subject by the right hon. Member 
for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre. ) 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: No. I 
was not aware. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: And I then 
explained to the House that I was quo- 
ting from memory, and, as it turns out, 
accurately quoting, a Report which I 
happened to read that morning from the 
Sessional Crown Solicitor. I confess 
that even the further inquiry I have 
made on the subject has not entirely 
cleared up what ought to be a compara- 
tively easy point to make clear; but 
what is undoubted is, that the case was 
argued before the County Court Judge 
by both sides as if the sentence had been 
a sentence of hard labour. There is 
doubt about that. Both the appellant’s 
counsel and counsel for the prosecution 
assumed, on the hearing of the appeal, 
that the sentence of the Resident Magis- 
trates was with hard labour. 

Sin WILFRID LAWSON: But was 
it so, without assuming ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is just 
the question. Perhaps the hon. Gentlo- 
man will put it down on the Paper? 
They ought to have known, I should 
think. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Cannot we have 
the sentence itself? It is, of course, re- 
corded. 


Mr. Matthews 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, 
there is no difficulty in the case, if the 
House will give me time to get the facts 
of the case. At present there seems to 
be some difficulty, which I cannot re- 
concile, between the facts I have stated 
to the House and other facts. 





THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 
1882—RULE 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE). 


SCOTLAND — THE HIGHLANDS AND 
ISLANDS — BREAKDOWN OF THE 
CROFTERS’ ACT, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) rose in his 

lace, and asked leave to move the ad- 
journment of the House, for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, the imminent danger to law 
and order in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, in consequence of 
the complete breakdown of the Crofters’ 
Act as a remedy for the Crofters’ griev- 
ances, and the pressing necessity for 
remedial legislation. 


The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified— 


Mr. SPEAKER called on _ those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 
40 Members having accordingly risen: — 


Dr. CLARK said, he regretted that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate, owing to the manner 
in which he had answered the Questions 
put to him earlier in the evening, in 
reference to the Amendment of the 
Crofters’ Act, had compelled him (Dr. 
Clark) to bring the matter before the 
House in the present manner. Hon. 
Members had now before them the 
Report of the Crofters’ Commission, and 
it would be seen that one of the Sche- 
dules contained in that Report had not 
been filled up. There had not yet been 
one case of a single holding having been 
enlarged since the Crofters’ Act came 
into operation. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of Glas- 
gow (Sir George Trevelyan) had asked 
the Lord Advocate to inquire of the 
Crofters’ Commission, whether this most 
important alteration of the provisions of 
the Crofters’ Act had not been carried 
into effect. The Report of the Crofters 
Commission was laid before Parliament 
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last week, and it would appear that 
although there had been some 300 or 
400 applications for enlargements of 
holdings, there had not been an increase 
in a single case. The Commissioners 
said that, under the provisions of the 
Act, it was quite impossible for them 
to increase the holdings. He (Dr. 
Clark) maintained that that was a very 
serious matter, because the clause in 
reference to the increase of holdings 
was one of the clauses which was limited 
in its operation to a period of five years. 
Two years had already elapsed, and 
there had not been a single case of an 
increase of holding. That was the 
primary grievance of the Crofters; but 
there was a second grievance—namely, 
that of rack-renting. He thought the 
evidence given before the Commission 
established beyond the possibility of 
doubt that there was rack-renting in 
Scotland as well as in Ireland; but 
under the provisions of the Scotch 
Crofters’ Act, crofters, no matter how 
rack-rented, who held holdings of less 
than £20 or £30 a-year under leases, 
were excluded from the benefits of the 
Act, although the Irish Land Act gave 
to all Irish leaseholders the benefits of 
that Act, and even if they held 99 years’ 
leases. It was obvious that small crofters 
living in the crofter parishes most re- 
quired this protection. The leaseholders 
were of two classes—first, those who 
were compelled to accept leases under a 
threat of eviction; and, secondly, those 
who were glad to accept leases in order 
to be protected in their holdings; but 
the class which required most protection 
was left altogether unprotected. Upon 
a large estate in his own county, 116 
crofters had had a reduction of rent 
made by the Commission amounting to 
more than 50 per cent, and about 70 
per cent had been taken off their arrears, 
and yet he found, from the newspapers 
of Friday last, that by the decision 
which had just been given by the Com- 
mission in the case of a large estate 
where the reduction of rent averaged 77 
per cent, and the reduction of arrears 
about 83 per cent, the very class of 
men who required this protection were 
actually left entirely unprotected. In 
some cases, the rent had been reduced 
50, 60, and even 80 per cent; whereas 
their neighbours who held under leases, 
although their holdings were in the 
same locality, were compelled to pay 
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rack-rents, and were unable to obtain 
the benefits of the Act. That, however, 
although a great grievance, was not of 
so much importance as the question of 
the increased holdings. He frankly 
admitted that in the case of nine-tenths 
of the crofters, if they were to get their 
present holdings free, and owned the 
freehold of them, their condition would 
not be much improved. The one 
difficulty and the real pressing ques- 
tion in the Highlands was the increase 
of holdings, and he would refer the 
House to the facts of the case as esta- 
blished by the Royal Commission. 
It must be remembered that that Com- 
mission was composed of six Gentlemen, 
four of whom were landlords, the fifth 
the son of a landlord, and the sixth, a 
Professor of Gaelic, so that a Commission 
so constituted could not be supposed to 
have any especial leaning towards the 
grievances of the Highland crofters. 
The Report of the Commission was a 
most satisfactory one in every respect, 
and if the Government would only carry 
out the recommendations which the 
Commissioners had made, the Crofters 
would be satisfied and law and order 
would be observed. The Commissioners 
said— 

“The principal matter of dissatisfaction 
urged upon our notice in almost every instance 
was the restriction of the area of the holding. 
The fact was notorious, and was a matter of 
common observation.” 


The Commissioners went on to give 
certain statistics, and he wished to call 
the attention, both of the late Secretary 
for Scotland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) and the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate, 
to the condition of affairs as portrayed 
in the Report of the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners took four parishes 
which they said were fair samples of the 
rest in the Highlands. In the first 
place, they took a characteristic estate 
in Sutherland, the rental of which was 
£10,300 a-year. On that estate there 
were 10 shooting tenants who paid 
£3,800 a-year, and seven graziers who 

aid £5,810 a-year, or nearly £10,000 
eens them, leaving more than 300 
crofters to pay £600 a-year, or about 
£2 each. Sir Arnold Kimball, the 
Chamberlain of the Duke of Sutherland, 
gave evidence before the Commissioners, 
from which it appeared that on the 
Duke of Sutherland’s estates in Suther- 


land matters were even worse. Ona the 
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whole of the estate there were 2,560 
crofters; 592 paid a rent of £2 a-year 
and under; 254 paid £3 a-year ; 399 £4 
a-year ; and 254 paid £5 a-year. Alto- 
gether, 2,300 out of the 2,560 paid a 
rental of £5 and under. In the year 
1886 the Duke of Sutherland made a 
reduction of rent; but out of the 2,560 
crofters on his estate there were only 4 
who paid a rental of between £30 and 
£40 a-year. Therefore, so far as the 
County of Sutherland was concerned, 
the Crofters’ Act was practically useless 
and would continue so, unless it was 
modified. There had been two or three 
disturbances in the Highlands, and he 
wished to say a word or two in regard 
to the condition of affairs in the disturbed 
districts, seeing that Her Majesty’s Gun- 
boats and Marines seemed to be the only 
remedy right hon. Gentlemen, who re- 
presented Scotland and were responsible 
for its government, could think of. It 
was not necessary to speak of emigration 
as a remedy, because the Government 
would not give the people the money 
that was necessary to emigrate with. 
There were already many men in prison, 
and several women, and unless some- 
thing were done speedily they would 
have many more there. Nine-tenths of 
the people had been driven away from 
the more fertile portions of the country 
to the bleakest and most sterile land on 
the sea-shore, where, without adequate 
means, they were tryingto make a living. 
The land was becoming poorer and 
poorer every year, and every year the 
people were becoming poorer and poorer 
also. There could be no wonder, there- 
fore, that they had the pauperism which 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland spoke 
about the other day, when he informed 
the House that the poor rate in the 
Island of Lewis amounted to I 1s. 64. in 
the pound. The right hon. Gentleman 
added that if the crofters obtained 
what they desired, the poor rate, instead 
of being 11s. 6d., would be 26s. in the 
pound. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgot that the reason why the poor 
rates were high was because the crofters 
had been cleared off the land, and that 
large deer forests and grazing tracts had 
been made. Only let them go back to 
the land, with proper means of tilling it, 
and there would no longer be paupers, 
but they would be able to make a decent 
living, and the poor rate, instead of 
being 26s. in the pound, would not be 
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6d. There was another and a very im- 
portant point. They had cleared the 
crofters off the land, and had converted 
the land itself into deer forests and 
grazing tracts. What was the condition 
of these grazing tracts? Why, that where 
20 yearsagotheland would carry 6,000 or 
8,000 sheep, it would not now carry 3,000, 
Why was that? It was because that which 
had been made valuable inthe past bythe 
labour of the crofters had now been re- 
placed by heather, brackens, and rushes. 
They, therefore, had two conditions 
established—that the land had been 
converted into a waste, and that the 
people were in a state of misery and 
starvation. In the Island of Lewis there 
were 150 square miles of land, of which 
about one-fourth was oceupied by 
crofters, and the average rent only 
amounted to about £3 a-year. One of 
the medical officers reported to the 
Crofters’ Commission, that the people 
were in such a state of destitution that 
they could not obtain sufficient meal to 
enable them to make poultices when the 
Island was visited by a terrible epidemic 
of measles. The state of Lewis was 
dealt with by the Commission, who 
stated in their Report certain facts re- 
lating to the parish of Uig, where there 
certainly had been the great increase of 
population which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Secretary for Scotland 
complained of. The population in 1831 
was 3,040, and in 1881 it had only in- 
creased to 3,480. The gross rental was 
£5,000 a-year, of which the shooting 
and fishing tenants paid £1,200, the 
deer forests £1,120, and six graziers 
£1,000, leaving the 420 crofters, who 
were on the Valuation Roll, to pay 
about £1,500 a-year. The Commis- 
sioners gave this parish as a typical 
case, and according to their Report, that 
was the condition of things all over the 
Islandsand Highlands. In four parishes, 
there were 3,200 families, including 
about 16,000 individuals; the rental of 
the four parishes was £30,000, and the 
crofters, 2,090 in number, paid of that 
sum about £7,000 a-year. That, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Royal 
Commission, was the condition of 
things all over the Islands. The 
Commissioners also gave certain facts 
in reference to Tiree, where there 
had been disturbances. The gross 
rental, according to the Valuation Roll, 
was £5,359 a-year; the factor and his 
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brother, together with a third person, 
aid 354 per cent of the entire rental, a 
ozen other men paid about 52 percent, 
and the rest was paid by 222 crofters. 
There were 324 cotters or crofters who 
had been driven away from their crofts, 
who paid no rent at all and had no land. 
That was the condition of things in 
Tiree. The two principles for which he 
(Dr. Clark) contended were to increase 
the holdings, and to give proper protec- 
tion for those who were at present rack- 
rented. What then ought to be done? 
As it seemed to him, the only thing to 
be done was to carry out the Report of 
the Royal Commission, and to give the 
Commissioners the power which they 
recommended should be given to the 
Sheriff—namely, the power of com- 
pulsorily increasing the holdings. At 
present the Act was unworkable. The 
erofters had been reduced to such a 
state of poverty by rack-renting, and by 
the imposing of restrictions upon their 
holdings, that they had no money, and 
the first condition for increasing their 
holdings was to see that they had a 
sufficient amount of muney to enable 
them to stock them. Practically, they 
had knocked the poor crofter down, 
and then kicked him for falling. The 
— of the Act was to increase the 
oldings, but the 13th clause prevented 
it. They were keeping the word of pro- 
mise to the ear, and breaking it to the 
hope. The clause was put into the Act 
for the purpose of increasing holdings, 
and now, after the Act had been in force 
for two years, the Commissioners re- 
ported that they had been unable to do 
that, and would not be able to do it on 
account of the limitations and restrio- 
tions the Act contained. Therefore, 
what Parliament had to do was to amend 
the Act, so as to takein all the crofters ; 
and, in the second place, to make the 
clause regarding the increase of holdings 
a reality and notasham. He begged to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Dr. Clark.) 


Mr. BUOHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
said, he wished to say a word or two in 
support of the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark). 
The whole case, as he understood it, 
might be presented in a very few words 
indeed. Ho was afraid that his right 
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hon. and learned Friend the Lord Ad- 
vocate must admit that he brought this 
matter upon himself. He might have 
prevented it from being moved, if he 
had given a less curt reply to the 
Questions which had been put to him by 
the hon. Member for Caithness and the 
hon. Member for Sutherland (Mr. A. 
Sutherland). What had been the 
history of this question during the 
last Session of Parliament? When the 
House met at the beginning of the year, 
an Amendment was moved to the Ad- 
dress with regard to the disturbances in 
Lewis. A discussion took place in the 
House upon that Amendment, and 
speeches were made both by the Lord 
Advocate and by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland said, 
and he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Blackfriars division of 
Glasgow also said, that the powers of 
the Orofters’ Commission as they at 
present existed were quite inadequate 
to deal with the great troubles that 
existed in Lewis. The difficulty in 
Lewis had reference to the grievance 
felt there in regard to the restricted 
area occupied by crofter holdings. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland laid great 
stress on the question of over-population, 
and he said that the whole difficulty arose 
from the increase of population. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not, however, 
take into consideration that, so far as the 
population of Lewis was concerned, the 
crofters had not only increased, but they 
had had to live and subsist on a much 
smaller area of land than the population 
had to subsist on 30 or 40 years ago. 
The general conclusion come to by the 
House, after the discussion on the 
Amendment to the Address, was that, 
apart from the question of emigration 
and any powers that might be given to 
the Commission, such powers as that 
Body now possessed were quite inade- 
quate to deal with the difficulty which 
had arisen in Lewis. Very naturally a 
question was asked as to what had be- 
come of the powers given to the Commis- 
sioners under the Crofters’ Act for the 
extension of holdings. That subject 
was raised then, and also on a subse- 
quent occasion. Eventually, a Question 
was put by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan), as to 
whether the Government would agree to 
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consult the Crofter Commission, and get 
a Report from them in re to the 
causes which had rendered the provi- 
sion for the extension of holdings com- 
paratively inoperative. The Govern- 
ment assented to that request, and called 
on the Orofters’ Commission to make a 
Report. They had done so, and it was 
issued to the House on Friday last. It 
was, therefore, only to be expected that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Caith- 
ness and his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sutherland, representing as they did 
large Crofter constituencies, should put 
to-day the questions which appeared on 
the Paper in their names. He must 
say that those Questions had met with a 
very scant reply from the Lord Advo- 
cate, who said in very curt language, 
that the Government had no intention 
whatever of legislating on the crofter 
question during the present Sessioz. 
That was all he said. He (Mr. 
Buchanan) did not wish to say a 
word that would wound the feelings 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but he was bound to say, that 
on recent occasions Members from 
Scotland had had some cause to com- 
= of the way in which the right 

on. and learned Gentleman was in the 
habit of treating the Questions which 
his Colleagues in Scotland brought 
under his consideration in that House. 
He trusted that what had taken place 
that night would have some slight effect 
upon the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and that in future he would adopt 
something more of the suaviter in modo 
in the replies ho gave to the Questions 
addressedtohim. But, altogether apart 
from that, whatever the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman might say at the 
present moment, it was almost impos- 
sible that the Government could go on 
through the present Session without 
proposing some kind of extension of the 
powers of the Commission under the 
Act. The Orofters’ Commission would 
very shortly have to be sent to Lewis, 
and it was admitted on both sides, 
that the powers they possessed were 
quite inadequate to deal with the 
state of things that existed there. 
Therefore, if they were sent there, it 
was quite impossible for them to give 
any satisfaction to the people who were 
now in a state of discontent. Was it 
impossible to give to the Crofters’ Com- 
mission—an important public authority 
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—some extended powers which would 
enable them to do away, to a certain 
extent, with some of the discontent? 
They had been told to-night that in a 
particular district where the greatest 
disturbance had arisen, and where the 
greatest distress prevailed — namely, 
thedistrict of Park, within eomparatively 
recent times, 30 or 40 years ago, there 
were crofter settlements all over the 
district, and when it was turned into a 
deer forest, the crofters were lifted out 
of their own district and put down on 
other parts of the island near the sea 
margin orelsewhere furthernorth. Surely 
what had been done in recent times by 
private individuals in lifting crofter set- 
tlements from one part of the island and 
putting them down on another might be 
done by a public authority. Was it not 
possible for the Government to devise 
some means to give the Crofter Commis- 
sion authority to do what had been 
done in the past by private individuals 
—namely, to lift up the crofter settle- 
ment from the wretched places in which 
they were now situated, and put them 
down on other parts of the Island of 
Lewis, where they might, under a system 
of fair rents be able to earn a decent 
livelihood and maintain themselves in 
something like comfort. He must ear- 
nestly impress upon the Government 
the extreme gravity and importance of 
the question. If the Government per- 
sisted in turning a deaf ear to all the 
representations that were made to them 
by those who represented the Highlands 
in connection with the specific defects 
of the Act, it would be a most short- 
sighted policy, and it would be impos- 
sible to look forward to another winter in 
the Highland districts withcut the risk of 
very serious disturbances arising. He 
would earnestly impress upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of turning their seri- 
ous attention to the matter in order to see 
whether, by some means or other, it was 
not possible to give to the Crofters’ 
Commission extended powers for giving 
more land to the crofters. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Mr. Speaker, 
I think it will only be courteous that I 
should intervene at this early stage of 
the debate—a debate of which I do not 
complain, although I must inform the 
House that, having had no intimation 
whatever that any such debate was to 
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take place, I am not in a position to 


* give an elaborate answer to all that 


has been said. However, having dis- 
cussed this matter very fully, and 
having stated my views upon it at an 
earlier part of the Session, and seeing 
no reason to depart from those views, I 
shall confine myself to making a few 
observations to show the position which 
the Government take up on this matter. 
As to the remark that I have brought 
this debate upon myself, I must say that 
I was not aware that I had been 
thought discourteous, and that it is ex- 
tremely undesirable when one has a 
distinct answer to give to a Question to 
do otherwise than give it in distinct 
terms. I hope that giving a distinct 
negative to a Question will not be con- 
sidered an act of discourtesy. 

Dra. CLARK said, the complaint was 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had answered several Questions to- 
gether in the briefest manner, and not 
noticed the various points raised in them. 

Me. J. H. A. MACDONALD: IT 
quite understand that; but the Ques- 
tions to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
fers consisted of references to certain 
facts which were perfectly well known— 
namely, statements made by a past 
Commissioner, and evidence given re- 
cently, and the pith and marrow of 
the Questions were, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to take 
any action in the way of bringing in 
a measure to amend the Crofters’ Act, 
this year. I answered that directly 
with no intention whatever of slurring 
over the Question. I assumed that the 
matters mentioned in the Questions 
were correct, because they were simply 
reproductions of what had already been 
wae before hon. Members of this 

ouse. If, however, I have appeared 
in any way to be discourteous, it -was 
certainly not my intention, and I hope 
the hon. Member who has complained 
will kindly look at it, as he himself said 
towards the end of his speech, as show- 
ing that the exception proves the rule. 
Her Majesty’s Government have had 
the matter now under their con- 
sideration time after time, and the 


.views of hon. Members as regards 


the probability or hope of a particular 
measure doing any good in the Island 
of Lewis have also been considered. 
As an illustration of the suggestions 
that we have to consider seriously from 
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time to time, I will take the su tion 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for the West Division of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan) in the latter part of his 
speech to-day, when he asked why, as in 
former days, private individuals had 
succeeded in removing people from cer- 
tain places in which ¥ were living, 
to other places where they now live, 
could not Her Majesty’s Government do 
the same thing now, for the pur of 
transferring some of the people of Lewis 
to places in the Island where they would 
be better off? Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to consider that 
question with the greatest possible 
earnestness, if the evidence before them 
and before the House did not prove as 
conclusively as any evidence could, that 
no such scheme, whether carried out by 
the Government or by private indi- 
viduals, could possibly have the effect 
which my hon. and learned Friend 
expects to derive from it. How can it 
have such an effect, when we know 
— well that the population of 

ewis has increased so enormously 
during the last 50 years, and has quad- 
rupled within the last century, and when 
the population is several times as 
large as it was when those who lived 
in Lewis, and loved Lewis, and the 
people there more than 100 years ago 
declared that the Island could not pos- 
sibly support the people upon it? We 
have always maintained—and we have 
not been met by hon. Members opposite 
on the matter—that the conclusion which 
Sir John M‘Neill gives in his Report 30 
or 40 years ago, was a true conclusion— 
namely, that the crofters were not to be 
expected to make their livelihood and 
support themselves and their families 
out of the product of their labours as 
agricultural subjects. That statement 
has been persistently evaded by right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite in all 
the discussions which have taken place 
on this question ; and what we complain 
of, and with reason, is this, that parts 
of the Report are brought up again and 
again, and quoted against our views, 
while no notice is taken of this state- 
ment, which is apparently set aside for 
the empirical aus hopeless remedies 
which are frequently proposed in this 
House. A Motion has now been made 
for the purpose of inducing this House 
to enter upon an alteration of the legis- 
lation which was passed in 1886—only 
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two years on behalf of the crofters 
in the Islands and Highlandsof Scotland. 
T leave my right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr, J. B. Balfour), who had charge 
of that Bill after the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bridgeton Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
ceased to be connected with the Go- 
vernment of that year, to say whether 
the grounds upon which he then was 
satisfied that what was done in the 
Bill, was all that could and ought 
to be done, were sufficient and good 
grounds or not, and to say what are the 
grounds upon which he has changed his 
opinion, if he has done so. When he 
and those who acted with him have dene 
so, it will be time for us to deal with 
the reasons they may give. If, on the 
other hand, they can give no such rea- 
sons—and I believe they cannot give 
any substantial or real reasons—then 
we shall not require to meet anybody on 
that matter. There is a much more 
important matter which was fully dis- 
cussed in 1886, and which is really the 
crux of this question. It is quite true 
that there have been very few applica- 
tions indeed for the enlargement of 
holdings upon the part of the crofters, 
and it is also true that of the small 
number of applications which have 
been made there have been many 
which have not been competent under 
the Act of Parliament, because those 
who made them were unable to get 
the required number of five to concur 
with them in the application. More 
than one application has been made to 
obtain land in an Island at a distance 
of seven miles by sea from the Island in 
which the crofter making the application 
lived. But the most remarkable fact of 
all—and specially remarkable in view of 
what has been said by the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark)—is that there 
has not been one single application for 
the purpose of taking land from a deer 
forest, although that is the easiest appli- 
cation to make, for it is an application 
which cannot possibly be refused on the 
ground of rental or on the ground of 
there being a tenant, but which can only 
be refused if the land would be taken 
under such circumstances as would 
destroy the deer forest as a letting pro- 
perty. We were told all along, and 
certainly in 1886, that it was most 
important that the deer forests should 
be included, because if only the crofters 
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could get a considerable tract of the 
country, it would be most valuable to 
them, and add to their means of sub- 
sistence. Upon that statement it is a 
most remarkable commentary, which 
will require a great amount of ingenuity 
to explain, that there has not been a 
single application made by the crofters 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
for the purpose of taking land from a 
deer forest. We said in 1886, and we 
were laughed at by hon. Members below 
the Gangway opposite—no doubt ina 
good humoured way—that the land of 
the deer forests was unsuitable for the 
purpose, and would be of no benefit, 
and that land which could only support 
one sheep on four and a half acres was 
not the land out of which people without 
substantial means and unable to take 
large tracts could get any advantage to 
themselves. But only a few minutes 
ago the hon. Member for Caithness said, 
** Let the crofters of Lewis go back 
to the Park ’’—which is a deer forest— 
“and till it.” Not one single appli- 
cation has been made for any such 
- ose. I am quite aware that the 

ark has been used as a means of agi- 
tation, but I am not aware that the 
crofters considered or suggested for one 
moment that by taking such parts of 
the Park as they could occupy profitably 
to themselves they would benefit them- 
selves or their neighbours in any way 
whatever. My answer to my hon. 
Friend is this—let some crofters put an 
application before the Commission in 
Lewis for the purpose of getting part 
of the Park so as to cultivate it, and 
then it will be seen whether there is 
any ground for complaint at all. It is 
a most remarkable fact that while a 
great deal was said about including the 
deer forests so as to give the crofters an 
opportunity of taking slices out of them 
for the purposes of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, with the aid of their existing 
crofts, not one single application has 
been made for this purpose. But it is 
not there the difficulty lies. The diffi- 
culty is, as it was pointed out in 1886, 
that if people are to be supported out 
of land by the extension of holdings, 
giving them a larger quantity of land to 


cultivate and to carry pasture upon, 
then these people must be in a posi- 
tion to stock and to use the land. 


What occurred in 1886? I remember 
that on that occasion the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow referred in 
glowing terms to the great advantages 
which the Swiss peasantry had com- 
pared with the peasantry in the Island 
of Lewis. I took exception to what he 
then said, having myself had some ex- 
perience of Switzerland as a young man. 
My opinion was that the Swiss peasantry 
had not so comfortable a life, that they 
made but little money, and that they 
did not even make a good subsistenc >. 
I then called attention to the question 
of additional land and to additional 
pasture, and what I then said I hold to 
now, knowing no reason to withdraw 
one word. I therefore cannot do better 
than read it. I said— 

“This Bill suggested nothing whatever to 

make it sure that when they had given this 
additional pasture land, those who took it would 
be able to make a beneficial! use of it, and give 
a reasonable return to the person to whom it 
belonged.’’—(3 Hansard, (303] 144.) 
I gave my hon. Friends below the 
Gangway and the crofters the credit 
then for believing that they had no de- 
sire to take any land for which they were 
not to give a reasonable return to the 
proprietor. I also said— 

“In short, it made landlords take land from 

tenants with capital to give it to tenants who 
had no capital—land which was absolutely 
worthless to any man who did not possess 
capital.’’—( bid, 144.) 
Ihave never yet heard any answer to 
that—how a man without any capital 
who, upon your own showing, is upon 
the verge of starvaticn, is to be able to 
take additional land, and to stock and 
use it so as to bea profit to himself, and 
to enable him to give a reasonable re- 
turn to the person who now has it let 
to people who have capital, and who 
are able to give that return. I con- 
tinued— 

“That was to say, it was proposed by an 
Act of the Legislature to force upon the land- 
lords of the Highlands an experiment which, 
unless capital were forthcoming for the work- 
ing of it, must be an absolute failure. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was unable to give 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) any help 
whatever towards carrying out the objects of 
the Bill. The landlords had been willing to 
try the thing that was now proposed on the 
consideration that the land should be stocked, 
or that there should be the means of stocking 
it. This was the difficulty which had led to 
failure wherever the experiment had been tried. 
The Commissioners’ Report in regard to Lady 
Gordon Cathcart’s property brought out the 
fact that large farms, consisting of thousands 
of acres of land, in the best parts of the High- 
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lands and Islands, had been given over to 
crofters—in some cases to agricultural crofters, 
and in others to fishing crofters—and the re- 
sult from beginning to end had been a total 
aad absolute failure. There had been inade- 
quate stocking, the arrears of rent were very 
great—in some cases no rent had been paid at 
all; and, in spite of all stipulations, the old 
system of destructive sub-division had gone on. 
One of the Members of the Royal Commission 
had stated very distinctly these two things— 
first, that these common grazings formed the 
real obstacle to improvement; and, second, 
that capital was indispensable in pastoral 
farming, if a profit was to be made out of it at 
all. Although everything had been done 
that this Bill contemplated, the result was that 
arrears, which in 1883 amounted to £1,000, in 
1884 were £2,000, and in 1885 had increased 
to £2,800 ; and during that period Lady Gordon 
Cathcart had given £1,128 for seed, of which 
not one-half had been repaid, This was a dis- 
tinct and clear question which must be dealt 
with if they would come toa rational conclusion 
upon it, Either these people were withholding 
rents which they were able to pay, or, if they 
were not doing so, this Bill could not do any 
possible good. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Trevelyan) was on the horns of that dilemma.” 
—(Ibid. 144-5.) 

I then proceeded to give another 
example. Now, those statements which 
I made in 1886 stand uncontradicted to 
this day. I have always asked, and 
asked in vain, how it is proposed that 
people who have got no means of using 
land are to be made better in their posi- 
tion by obtaining that land. I believe I 
shall still wait for an answer. It surely 
is not harshness towards this people— 
it is surely not injustice, and not dealing 
with them in an improper way, to say to 
them — ‘You cannot do what your 
neighbours have failed to do. If by 
any means you could raise money by 
which you shall be enabled to stock 
additional land, there is no doubt 
whatever that success might follow, 
if the land was productive.” But to 
set people on land which cannot be 
made productive without a large outlay 
of capital, and which, even if made 
productive with that large outlay, can 
never be so productive, from the nature 
of the climate, as land would be in other 
parts of the country, at a time when the 
value of all agricultural produce is ad- 
mittedly so low, and when all unques- 
tionably have euffered from the climatic 
changes during the last few years, when 
the depression has been felt in every 
department of commerce, when as a 
result the annual value of land has been 
reduced 30 and 40 per cent as compared 
with two years ago, and when the re- 
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ductions two years ago are larger than 
would have been made at the time the 
Commission was first proposed—to set 
people without means on land at such a 
time would not improve their position at 
all. The hon. Member for Caithness 
told us to-night what I have often said 
in this House before, and what was then 
received by hon. Members with expres- 
sions of incredulity, that in nine-tenths 
of the cases of the crofters in Lewis, if 
they were given their crofts absolutely 
free from any rent, their position would 
not be practically improved. 

Dr. OLARK: And throughout the 
Highlands and Islands generally. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: My 
hon. Friend adds ‘‘ Throughout the 
Highlands and Islands generally.” It 
is interesting and instructive to get this 
statement from my hon. Friend now. We 
have maintained all along that these 
people are sunk in poverty, that their 
position does not enable them—from 
whatever cause you may choose to at- 
tribute it to, you must deal with facts 
as they are—to do more than they 
are doing now, and that the crofts which 
they hold are insufficient if they paid no 
rent at all for them, and got the land in 
perpetuity, for them to live on in com- 
fort. But the proposal is that they 
should receive additional land in order 
that they may cultivate it. I think that 
a very great deal indeed might be said 
for that proposition if it could be carried 
out with any reasonable regard to the 
rights of other people. But how can a 
man who is at present so absolutely 
sunk in poverty be placed in a position 
of success, unless, indeed, some kind 
friend would come forward and provide 
the means? Hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway believe this can be successful, 
and that it can be made to pay. In the 
case of any speculation which is known 
and believed to pay, you will find plenty 
of money in the market to carry it on. 
We heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) the other day that he was 
able to borrow money at £1 12s. 6d. per 
annum on six months’ Exchequer Bills. 
That is a state of things which is com- 

aratively new in thiscountry. If money 
is in that position—if these speculations 
can be made to pay—I am perfectly 
certain that if my hon. Friends went 
into the City and offered 2} per cent for 
money to be advanced for such a pur- 
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pose they would get the money to- 
morrow. ButI am afraid when these 
gentlemen to whom they went made 
their inquiries and read the report of Sir 
John M‘Neill, issued the other day, 
they would find that in dealing with such 
acountry and climate and population, 
they never could make any such specu- 
lation a success. Is the matter to be 
dealt with upon every principle of com- 
mon sense which rules men in their own 
affairs? Is Her Majesty’s Government 
reasonable in coming to the distinct and 
definite conclusion that by endeavouring 
to maintain an excessive population in 
many parts of the Highlands and 
Islands you are bolstering up a tottering 
fabric, which must ultimately and inevi- 
tably fall? That is our opinion, and I 
hope hon. Gentlemen will give us credit 
for holding that opinion after careful 
and earnest consideration, and holding 
it with the deepest possible regret. Our 
view has always been—and we have not 
hesitated to state it in this House, and 
to state it in the face of much obloquy 
and misrepresentation of our motives— 
that without a considerable removal of 
the congested population of the High- 
lands tv some other country where there 
would be an outcome for their industry, 
and where they would have some chance 
of suceess, there is no hope of relieving 
the state of things which exists in those 
congested parts of the Highlands. It 
is no doubt, true that many people in 
that part of the country have the greatest 
aversion to do that which many of us 
have to submit to in our own families. 
Many of us have to sacrifice our love of 
home, and leave our own shores, and 
seek our fortunes elsewhere. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Caithness, 
who brought forward this Motion, has 
never had reason to regret that he went 
abroad a good deal, and there are other 
hon. Members below the Gaagway who, 
no doubt, have done the same with great 
success. No doubt, these poor people 
are attached to their glens, and cling to 
them with a love which it is very difficult 
for us to appreciate. I admire them for 
it. It is one of the best features in their 
character, but it is one of those features 
which, if it is allowed to take an ex- 
aggerated position in a man’s mind and 
affections, a an injury, not only to his 
own personal interests, but to the com- 
munity in which he lives. Surely we are 
not doing a cruel thing in taking such 
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measures as we can to give these people 
in the Highlands an inducament to throw 
aside their dread and horror at leaving 
their native country and establishing 
themselves elsewhere—in places where 
they can form happy and prosperous 
communities. This has been done in 
other countries, and wherever it has 
been done efficiently and under good 
management, it has led to a feelin 

among the people that it is a wise poe | 
sensible thing todo. I can tell my hon. 
Friends that at the present moment 
there are a good number of families in 
the Islands of Scotland who are prepared 
to go and establish themselves elsewhere 
the moment a scheme has been devised 
which will enable them to do so with 
some reasonable chance of success, and 
with the prospect of obtaining a comfort 
which they were not abie to secure at 
home. I begin to feel that my hon. 
Friends below the Gangway are leaning 
more and more towards this view of the 
ease. The feeling of agitation is over. 
As long as there was really a feeling of 
agitation in the Highlands, any word 
uttered by hon. Members below the 
Gangway in favour of emigration would 
have brought them into great disfavour 
among those whom they represented. 
But that feeling is subsiding; and as to 
the danger to peace and order in the 
Highlands, I can assure this House that 
the views of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness on that matter are absolutely 
groundless. Unless the agitator gets 
among them again—the agitator whose 
business it is to keep up excitement and 
endeavour to create breaches of the law 
—I am certain from the reports the 
noble Marquess the Secretary for Scot- 
land (the Marquess of Lothian) has re- 
ceived, that there is no reason to fear any 
breach of the law at present. But will 
hon. Members go among these people 
and encourage them to take the course 
which we suggest they ought to take? 
This is an experiment which the Govern- 
ment are determined to carry out with the 
utmost rapidity. We hope to be able 
in the course of a year to remove some 
families who are willing to go, and to set 
them up in a distant country where they 
will meet people of their own blood and 
people of their own particular sentiments 
and associations. These people, I am 
certain, if once we can get them settled, 
will send home news which will induce 
hundreds and hundreds of others to 
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follow their example. The moment you 
have a reasonable number of people 
leaving these crofts, you at once have 
land available for the purpose of aiding 
the others who remain behind. Itisone 
of the wise provisions of the Act passed in 
1886, that, in theevent of any crofters 
moving from their crofts, these crofts are 
not to be appropriated into the general 
estate, but are to be used for the purpose 
of increasing the area of tho existing 
holdings. 1am certain that you cannot, 
by the schemes which have been brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman below the 
Gangway, really produce that which 
every honest man desires to produce— 
namely, a permanent and efficient relief 
to the crofters in the Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland from the difficulties in 
which they are at present involved. A 
mere empirical remedy will do no present 
good; a mere heroic Act, though it may 
give temporary relief, will not do any 
ultimate good. We believe still in the 
principles we have enunciated over and 
over again in this House, and we are glad 
to think that some of these principles 
are now gaining some sort of acceptance 
from hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. We augur well from that, and if 
they will join us in that which we are pre- 
pared to do, great good may be effected, 
and the greatest possible blessing to the 
Highlands and Islands may be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he entirely agreed with much that 
had been said by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald). At the same time, he 
thought the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have been more 
satisfactory if he had been a little more 
distinct in stating the proposals which 
the Government had in their mind for 
the relief of the population in the High- 
lands, 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
his hon. and learned Friend was pro- 
bably not in the House when, at an 
earlier period of the evening, it was 
announced that a full statement would 
be laid before the House in the form of 
an estimate on another day. He would 
have been perfectly ready to have 
entered more fully into the matter had 
the plan been properly digested. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he 
thanked the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman for that statement. He was 
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glad that the Government intended to 
have the whole subject sifted. The 
sending of gunboats and marines might 
be necessary under some circumstances, 
but he thought they must look to other 
means for the settlement of the difficulty 
which existed in the Highlands. It 
would have been much more satisfactory 
if the hon. Member who moved (Dr. 
Clark) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Buchanan) who seconded the 
Motion for Adjournment of the House, 
had done a little more to show how a 
remedy could be found for the present 
condition of things by amending the 
Crofters’ Act. They had not shown how 
any alteration of the Act could get rid 
of the difficulty pointed out by the Com- 
mission as the reason why the Crofters’ 
Act had been inoperative. The hon. 
Member who made this Motion for ad- 
journment had not suggested any remedy 
for the difficulty arising from inability 
to stock farms. 

Dr. CLARK said, he had pointed out 
that the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission would have remedied 
that. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, that no 
one would say that the Report did not 
lay the greatest stress on emigration. 

Dr. CLARK said, there were two 
recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission. One was to give holdings 
compulsorily, and he had said if that 
power was given it would be all they 
asked for. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he was 
pointing out that the House and the 
Government had not followed the re- 
commendation of the Roval Commission, 
that the most important was that of 
emigration, and it had not been acted 
upon. The reasons pointed out by the 
Commissioners made it very diffieult, to 
his mind, to amend the Crofters’ Act in 
the direction indicated, and he con- 
sidered that the suggestions of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway were not 
enough to enable the House to get out 
of those difficulties. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made a very 
strong statement as’ to the Government 
taking means to assist emigration, and 
hon. Members would look forward with 
interest to the plan that he would 

ropose, in the hope that it would 
be found to put an end to the diffi- 
culties experienced during the last three 
months. 


Mr. A. R. D. Elliot 
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Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) had pointed out that the hon. 
Gentlemen the Mover and Seconder of 
the Motion before the House, had given 
no explanation of the way in which the 
Act could be amended. They wanted 
more land for the crofters, which the 
Government would not give to the extent 
ofaninch. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate had given them many un- 
answerable arguments, and one of them 
was that there had been no application 
for any land; but he would ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if he 
could give a single instance of a crofter 
getting an inch of land from a deer 
forest ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MAODONALD said, he 
had always assumed that when hon. 
Gentlemen in 1866 pressed that land 
for the deer forests should not be taken 
from the crofts, that in pressing this 
they had some practical end in view. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD said, they cer- 
tainly had a practical end in view. They 
wanted the migration of crofters from 
the congested districts into other parts; 
but the Act said that the land of the 
crofters was to be contiguous to and con- 
terminous with the deer forests. But 
the owners took care to drive away not 
only crofters, but publicans. They wouid 
not have an hotel within five miles, and 
hon. Members knew that one had not 
long ago been shut up on that account. 
The moral of this was to allow the 
crefters to get more land wherever they 
could find it. The Commissioners re- 
commended that from the congested 
districts the crofters should be migrated 
to places where there was room for 
them. The last Government did not 
give that power, however, and they 
were not allowed to remove any men 
from those districts. It was left for the 
present Government to break leases in 
Treland ; and, if that were so, why should 
not the large farms in the Highlands be 
broken down to afford more land for the 
crofters? The Royal Commissioners 
also recommended that harbours should 
be built, but that had not been done. 
Then there was the question of the 
school rates in the Highlands, which 
amounted to 6s. 8d. in the pound ; and 
he asked if the Government could not 
have done something to relieve the 
people in that respect? The right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman said there were 
very few applications for the increase 
of holdings. But there had been 310 
applications, and he might tell the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate that 
the reason there were not more was that 
the crofters knew it was a hopeless case. 
They had, over and over again, pointed 
out that this was not a question of rent, 
but that it was a question of the want 
of land; and the Land Commissioners 
had told them that the principal point 
urged in almost every district was the 
restriction of the area of the holdings. 
The Commissioners said— 

‘« That in most cases a considerable degree of 
indulgence, almost amounting to benevolence, 
might be discovered in the case of small hold- 
ings; 
they believed 
“that the grievance of increased rents had been 
urged in many instances, but with much less 
force and earnestness than that of the restric- 
tion of areas.” 

The average reduction of rent made by 
the Commissioners was 31 per cent ; and, 
after that, would anyone say that the 
Highlanders, who had not grumbled for 
so many years, were not a long-suffering 
ame ? Were they not deserving of 

aving their grievance with regard to 
area redressed? The right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate said that hon. 
Members on those Benches would not 
help the Government in a scheme of emi- 
gration. Certainly they would ; there 
was no fear about emigration, but the 
crofters asked why they should be called 
upon to leave their country when the 
greater portion of it remained unin- 
habited? Why not give the people at 
least one-half or two-thirds of the Is- 
lands? He should be pleased to help the 
Government in every way to ameliorate 
the condition of the people. But there 
were now 2,000,000 acres of deer forests 
in the Highlands; and he asked if the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
posed to clear the whole population out of 
the country, and leave it for deer forests ? 
And if emigration took place, would not 
those who remained be just as poor as 
before under the present circumstances ? 
Would the Government give assistance 
to these people for stocking their farms ? 
There need not be any fear that the 
money would not be repaid, and that 
might be seen in the Cctansiononees! 
Report. They had been given money for 
boats, and he could not understand why 
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theyshould not be assisted with —- for 

the purpose of stock. They had all along 
been contending that the holdings of the 
crofters should be increased; and if a 
man had a small holding by the cultiva- 
tion of which he could not live, the only 
cure was to give him a larger holding. 
He was very sorry the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken up the posi- 
tion he had with regard to this question, 
and he was very much afraid that his 
optimistic views —although no one would 
be more glad than he if they became 
true— would not be realized. It was 
well known that the people were very 
nearly starving; he himself had been 
the means, with the assistance of some 
Members of the House, of sending a 
lot of seed potatoes to them, and he was 
told that the people were on the point of 
starvation. When people were in that 
condition, aud when it was no dis- 
grace, as in Ireland, to go to prison for 
breaking the Land Law, he said it was 
a very bad thing for law and order. He 
regretted that the Government were not 
going to do anything for these people, 
and that their last word was that they 
must clear out of the country. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
said, he believed the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Lord Advocate, 
by adopting a different course, might 
have saved much of the discussion which 
had taken place. He was quite certain 
that he did not mean to maintain that 
nothing should be done in order to make 
beneficial the Act which that House had 
taken so much trouble to pass for the 
benefit of the crofters. He did not 
think they could go behind that Act. 
The House of Oommons intended 
that the crofters’ holdings should be 
extended, and the Commission was ex- 
pressly appointed to carry out that 
intention. But as it very frequently hap- 
pened, Bills, however carefully drafted, 
sometimes when in operation failed 
to carry out the intention of their 
framers. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) 
had told them that the portion of the 
Act which related to the enlargement 
of the crofters’ holdings was the one 
to which he attached the greatest im- 
portance, but he said there was not a 
single instance of an enlargement of 
a holding having taken place. The 
Crofters’ Commission had issued a Re- 
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port in which they referred to the reason 
for the failure of the Act as a perfectly 
obvious one — namely, that the Act 
required that the land from which the 
enlargement was sought must be “ con- 
tiguous to the holding.” That was a 
matter which he thought could be got 
over without difficulty. The second 
difficulty to which they called attention 
was the poverty of the crofters, which 
prevented them stocking their holdings. 
That might be a difficulty if the Go- 
vernment were in power which passed 
the Act, because they had declared their 
intention to give no money from the 
public funds for the purpose of carrying 
out the Act. He remembered, when the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self was in Opposition, how sarcastic he 
was upon the Government for taking up 
that line of policy, and how remorselessly 
he chaffed them for not putting their 
hands in their pockets to do something 
practical in the direction of carryiug out 
the recommendations of the Orofter 
Commission. The present Government 
did not look at the matter now in the 
same light; but they were giving 
bonuses for fishing boats and emigra- 
tion purposes. And what did all that 
result in? He had risen particularly 
to call attention to one smail matter 
regarding which there could be no 
diversity of cpinion, and which, if the 
law were amended, would greatly facili- 
tate the operation of the Crofters’ Act. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
looked through the Report, he would see 
that in a great number of cases the 
Crofter Commission had not been able 
to overtake the work—that such and 
such applications had not been attended 
to, ‘because the district had not been 
visited by the Commission ;’”’ and that 
in another the Commissioners “had 
been obliged to leave the district before 
they had attended to the applications ;” 
and so on. Why should not the Go- 
vernment do what he had over and over 
again suggested—namely, to strengthen 
the Commission, which would enable 
them to get through their work without 
delay? The cost of two additional Com- 
missioners would be very little, and if 
these were appointed he believed the 
country edt be able to get out of the 
Act what good there was in it. That 
was a point on which he was certain the 
Government might legislate with ee 
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ance and support of every section of the 
House. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.) said, he should not 
have ventured to intervene in the debate 
were it not for the fact that about 12 
months ago he had visited, on the 
invitation of the representatives of the 
crofters themselves, the districts affected, 
and spent some time in the Islands of 
Lewis and Skye, as well as the adjacent 
mainland. During that visit he had 
made inquiries of the people themselves 
as to what their grievances were, and as 
to the remedies which they thought the 
Legislature ought to provide for them. 
He had seen them in little knots on the 
road side, at meetings in schoolrooms 
and out-of-the-way places; and . lto- 
gether he must have spoken with many 
hundreds of them before he finished his 
tour, and in every case the account 
which they gave of their condition and 
wants was almost precisely the same. 
It was quite true that the great diffi- 
culty in regard to the crofter population 
was the insufficiency of the land which 
they cultivated. The question of rent 
was altogether of minor importance, 
and no doubt any grievance with regard 
to that had been adequately met by the 
legislation passed three years ago. But 
with regard to the desire for more land 
—he might say the necessity for more 
land, if these people were to subsist in 
their present situation—there could, in 
his opinion, be no doubt whatever. In 
many cases the occupants of the hold- 
ings, or their predecessors, had taken 
them in the hope and expectation of 
gaining an extraneous subsistence, either 
from the getting of kelp, or from other 
kinds of labour. But those other kinds 
of labour had entirely failed them, and 
they found it absolutely impossible to 
get a living out of the land. In many 
cases the difficulty had no doubt been 
caused by the improvidence of the people 
themselves, who had, when they got the 
land, allowed cottars to settle on it, 
and had allowed their holdings to be 
sub-divided, so that the land which was 
originally sufficient for one occupant 
had ceased to be sufficient for its pre- 
sent population. To these facts, which 
could not possibly be disputed, must be 
added the sentiment of the people that 
they were suffering a grievous injustice 
on the ground that the land had in past 
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times belonged in some sort to them- 
selves, and that they had been removed 
from it against their will to make way for 
large farms and deer forests. They ac- 
cordingly claimed that they should be re- 
stored to what they said their ancestors 

sessed. He had also on his visit seen 
many landlords, whose story, of course, 
put a different face on the statement 
received from the crofters. The land- 
owners generally disputed the historical 
accuracy of this sentimental grievance, 
and maintained that the land was never 
the property of the crofters, or of their 
predecessors ; and that the transfer of 
the population which had undoubtedly 
taken place was as much in the interest 
of the crofters themselves as of the 
landlords. They maintained that at the 
time the erofters were thereby offered a 
better chance of livelihood by the sea- 
side than they could possibly have ob- 
tained in the inland parts to which they 
now desired to return. But whatever 
might be the absolute historical truth of 
the matter, it was perfectly certain that 
this sentimental grievance on the part 
of the crofters very much strengthened 
their feeling that it was unfair to pro- 
pose to them any other alternative until 
the alternative of migration had been 
exhausted, and he was convinced that 
no scheme of emigration would have a 
fair chance until the crofters were satis- 
fied that the Legislature had done all 
that could be reasonably expected from 
it in affording them the opportunity of 
obtaining a larger portion of land in 
their own country. But even if the 
Legislature were to do all that hon. 
Members from Scotland were now ask- 
ing, it must not be supposed that any 
very large and material amelioration of 
the condition of the crofters would result. 
There were two difficulties in the way, 
to which allusion had been made by the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate. 
In the first place, there was not enough 
land to provide for all the population. 
At the present time in Lewis, if the 
whole of the land were given to the 
crofters, it could not possibly provide 
for more than one-half of the popula- 
lation. But in answer to this the crofters 
said—‘‘ Give us what there is, and when 
that has been exhausted we will talk 
about emigration. Let those who can be 
provided for be provided for at home.” 
Then there was the second difficulty, 
which was still more important and hard 
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to overcome—namely, the impossibility 
of the crofters stocking the land, or doing 
anything satisfactory with it if they ob- 
tained it. He was told, a short time 
ago, that the celebrated Ben Lee pasture 
land, which was the original cause of 
the disturbances in Skye, and which, by 
the act of the Commissior, was handed 
over to the crofters, remained without a 
single head of cattle upon it, the crofters 
being unable to stock it. That, at any 
rate, was the case 12 monthsago. It was 
all very well to say that the Government 
could find the money to stock the farms. 
He protested against that; and when he 
was with the crofters he told them that 
he would never support such a proposal, 
and that he believed that the House of 
Commons would not undertake so risky 
an operation as that of lending money 
on stock to these small tenants. It 
was a doubtful policy to lend money 
on boats and nets, which could, at all 
events, be insured, and on land which 
could not be removed, but those things 
offered a better security than cattle 
and sheep; and if ever money were 
to be lent in the manner suggested, he 
felt quite sure that the greater portion 
of it would be lost. He had pointed 
out to the crofters that they had no 
right to call on the people of England, 
Scotland and Wales, who were, many 
of them, quite as poor as themselves, 
to guarantee this assistance. The con- 
clusion at which he had arrived, and 
which he was most anxious to impress 
on the crofters, who were most worthy 
of sympathy and assistance, was that a 
great portion of them must seek their 
remedy in emigration. By their own ad- 
mission there was no room for them all 
at home. Some of them must go; and 
at the present moment the point was 
how those who went could be best pro- 
vided for. He did not hesitate to say 
that this operation must be carried out 
with the assistance of the Government, 
and that course, in his opinion, need 
not involve any serious risk. The plan 
would be materially assisted if the Go- 
vernment would consider, before bring- 
ing forward their proposals, whether 
they might not at the same time offer 
some facilities for migration. He did 
not think those facilities would be 
availed of to a large extent, but he be- 
lieved that the sentiment of the people 
would be met if they were told that in 
future, at all events, those who could 
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stock additional land would be provided 
with it, so far as such land existed. He 
believed that the whole difficulty of 
extending the holdings lay in the words 
of the Act, ‘‘ contiguous holding.” He 
could not for the life of him see why 
those words should remain. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) had recommended 
his Act to the House very much on the 
ground of the enormous abuse created 
by the deer forests of Mr. Winans. 
Everybody in the House admitted the 
abuse, and would be glad to see it re- 
medied; but those words had made it 
impossible to take one inch of his lands. 
That was certainly a scandal, and he 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) could not conceive 
why some portion of the enormous deer 
forest of Mr. Winans on the mainland, 
which was admirably suited to the pur- 
poses of the crofters, should not be 
taken for the benefit of the crofters, 
even though they lived on the Islands 
of Lewis and Skye, which were not con- 
tiguous to his property. He had risen 
for the purpose of urging upon the 
Government that this matter should, at 
all events, be taken into consideration, 
although he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
that the cardinal and real remedy was 
to be found in a generous and carefully 
devised scheme of emigration. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land) said, he did not wish to intervene 
in the debate for the poo of com- 
plaining of the remarks of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate, but simply to say a few words 
because of the urgency of this question. 
The crofters had stated be*sre the Com- 
mission and by their Representatives in 
that House that they could not get the 
quantity of land which they desired to 
cultivate. In February of this year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan) had pointed out the 
reason why the Crofters Act was a 
failure, and hon. Gentlemen had now 
got the evidence of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, over whom agitation could 
have no control whatever, and that evi- 
dence fully corroborated all that hon. 
Members on those Benches had said 
upon the subject. Now, the answer 
which they got from the Government 
was unmistakable—namely, that they 
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would provide for the emigration of the 
people who wanted land to cultivate to 
the extent of £10,000. With all due 
deference to the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate, he would like some fur- 
therconfirmation of hisstatement that the 
people desired emigration. Then, with 
regard to Lewis, did the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate mean to say that 
it was typical of the whole of the High- 
lands? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that was not the case either in regard 
to population or distress. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND said, he was 
glad of that admission, because in that 
case the contention of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman with regard to Lewis 
did not apply to any part of the High- 
lands. {Mr. J. H. A. Macponarp: 
They apply in degree.] He (Mr. A. 
Sutherland) was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had 
approached this question in a tone and 
spirit quite different from that of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate. 
He (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had gone to 
the Highlands, and conversed with the 
people themselves, and he thought if 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate were to do the same he would con- 
siderably modify the staten ent he had 
made. The contention of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that there had 
been no application for land in the case 
of deer forests, had been amply disposed 
of by the hon. Member for Ross and 
Oromarty (Dr. Macdonald). The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that there was power in the Act to ex- 
tend holdings, but the clause providing 
for this was limited by no less than 20 
conditions, and it was a mere mockery 
to tell the people, under the circum- 
stances, that there was power to enlarge 
holdings. He was glad that the Go- 
vernment of the day which passed the 
Act had no responsibility for that clause. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
that they should first exhaust the re- 
sources at home before emigration was 
tried; but the people distinctly refused 
to emigrate until they had seen what 
could be done by the enlargement of 
holdings from these extensive deer 
forests and sheep farms. He said it 
was nothing less than a calamity to re- 
ceive the answer which the right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman had made to the 
question put to him ; and he hoped he 
would be better advised, and see his 
way to withdraw the opinion he had 
given. But if the answer of the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate was 
the last word of the Government, hon. 
Members would know exactly where 
they stood. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that the Members for 
Scotland on those Benches were in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) for hissympathy with the 
people in the Highlands. The cause of 
the failure of the Act was a radical 
fault in the measure itself as respects the 
enlargement of holdings. It had been 
peinted out from the first that it would 
be inoperative, and the result had 
proved the truth of that siatement. He 
(Sir George Campbell) thought that if 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate would try to get over the difficulty 
by amending the Act, instead of quoting 
long speeches from Hansard to show 
that he always was utterly opposed to 
the whole system of the enlargement of 
holdings, the Government might find a 
way out of this difficulty. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he had never stated anything of the 
kind. He had said most distinctly that 
if the scheme of the Government were 
accepted, the removal of the people 
from the congested districts would set 
free land for the enlargement of the 
holdings of those who remained. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
quite understood that; but as regarded 
any other enlarging of holdings, he re- 
peated that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had done nothing but use all 
his forensic eloquence to prove that it 
ought not to be done. The difficulty in 
the case of Lewis arose, no doubt, from 
the increase which had taken place of 
the inhabitants ; but in the Highlands at 
large there were lands which had once 
been cultivated, and might be cultivated 
again, and he thought, notwithstanding 
that the difficulties were very great, some- 
thing might be done. With regard to 


the advance of money, he pointed out, 
although he admitted the difficulties re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, 
that the crofters were not large in num- 
ber as compared with the whole popula- 
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tion of the Kingdom, and that this rich 
country, which could spend £70,000 on 
a picture, and many millions in misera- 
ble wars, might very well do something, 
if only a little, to aid them in stocking 
the land. The remedy of the Govern- 
ment was emigration. But he could 
not admit that this was a simple and 
easy remedy, and one which would get 
rid of the whole difficulty. It would 
cost at least as much to settle a crofter 
in America as in Scotland, and, looking 
to climate and habits, they would not 
always succeed. The Government had 
done a good deal for Ireland; they had 
amended the Irish Land Act, and he was 
at a loss to understand why they should 
not also amend the Crofters’ Act. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) said, he had the honour 
of sitting on the Commission of 1883, and 
he must say that the question of enlarged 
holdings was a remedy pressed upon the 
Commission most strongly. He was very 
much disappointed with the answer of 
the right os and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate ; and hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) would 
not allow the debate to close without 
saying something more than they had 
heard from the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate. If they had heard the 
last word of the Government, he feared 
the effect would be very disastrous for 
the people of the Highlands. 

Mr. HANBURY-TRACY (Mont- 
gomery, &c.) said, he wished to make 
an observation with regard to one ques- 
tion that had been raised in the course 
of the discussion—namely, as to repay- 
ment by the crofters of money advanced 
on the security of crops and cattle. 
Under a former Government, Lord Cross 
had three years ago introduced into the 
House of Lords a Bill for the purpose of 
enabling a body of rich men, capitalists 
and philanthropists, to advance money 
in that way. The noble Lord had 
studied the question very deeply, and 
Lord Salisbury took upon himself the 
introduction of the measure referred to; 
but owing to the drafting, and the fact 
that the Bill was brought in at a moment’s 
notice, and perhaps from the fact that the 
noble Lord had not fully appreciated all 
the circumstances, the then Government, 
which was a Liberal Government, ob- 
jected that the Bill would confine the 
lending powers to a certain body of men 
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and would not make the provisions 
general. He would take this oppor- 
tunity of asking the Governmert whether 
they would in the present case give 
facilities to persons of capital for ad- 
vancing money to the crofters for the 
purpose of stocking their holdings ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Sir, I rise to say a few 
words in response to two questions put 
to me by hon. Gentlemen opposite. But, 
first, I may be allowed to say that I can- 
not help thinking we are acting some- 
what harshly towards the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) by 
taking away from him the time he has 
reason to expect will be conceded to him. 
I may also point out that the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Mont- 
gomery (Mr. Hanbury-Tracy) illustrate 
the inconvenience of such Motions as 
that which is now before us, the subject 
he has raised being one of which no 
Notice has been given. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire (Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh) has asked me to supple- 
ment the answer of the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald). Well, Sir, the answer of 
my right hon. and learned Friend is, I 
am sorry to say, the answer of the Go- 
vernment. I think that, on reflection, the 
hon. Gentleman will himself perceive 
that it would not be wise for us to hold 
out to the crofter population, for whom 
everyone in this House has sympathy — 
expectations which in the nature of 
things cannot be fulfilled. It is nota 
difficult matter for persons to make 
promises, but it is incumbent upon those 
who do so to be quite certain that their 
promises are fairly capable of being 
realized. One of the difficulties we have 
to face is that there is no adjacent land 
which can be added to many of the 
existing crofts, and I know of no means 
by which land can be created for the 
purpose. This, Sir, is one of the in- 
herent difficulties of the case which has 
to be confronted when dealing with this 
question. Another inherent difficulty 
is that of the absence of capital and 
the absolute poverty of the crofters 
themselves; and in the course of this 
and the previous discussions which have 
taken place on the subject, no hon. 
Gentleman has pointed out how land 
can be cultivated unless the owner has 


capital to enable him to do so, nor has | 
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any hon. Gentleman shown how capital 
can be advanced in the present case with 
wa security for repayment. The hon. 

ember for Montgomery has asked if 
the Government will give facilities to 
enable persons of capital to advance 
money upon land; but I would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that, as a 
matter of fact, such facilities already 
exist. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that the difficulties which have 
been pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) are 
real difficulties, and such as the Go- 
vernment would not be justified in 
minimizing or ignoring; and I may 
add that we should be unworthy of 
the position which we occupy if we 
were to seek to deceive the House of 
Commons, or the unfortunate crofter 
population, by holding out expectations 
or promises which would prove utterly 
fallacious and could not possibly be 
realized. Therefore, Sir, if the hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) thinks 
it right to press his Motion to a Division, 
the Government will be bound in duty 
to oppose it; but I would suggest to the 
hon. Gentleman that some hon. Gentle- 
men might vote for the Motion, simply 
to avoid a night’s debate upon a subject 
which those who sympathized with the 
object of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton wished to discuss. 

Dr. CLARK said, in deference to 
the sense of the House, he would ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. [ Cries 
of ‘* No, no!”’] 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 99; Noes 
205: Majority 106.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


NEW WRIT—THE ST. STEPHEN'S 
GREEN DIVISION OF THE OITY OF 
DUBLIN. 


Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): I beg to give Notice that, unless 
the hon. Member for West Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), or another Member of the 
Party to which he belongs, take action 
in the matter, I shall to-morrow move 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant 
for the election of a Member for the 
St. Stephen’s Green Division of the City 
of Dublin, now vacant. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotiand): I should like to ask whe- 
ther this Notice has been given in con- 
sultation with the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), and whether he has given 
his approval to a course which is en- 
tirely contrary to the practice of the 
House and to the courtesies usually 
observed ? 

Tur SECRETARY to taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Doveras) (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): Perhaps I might be 
allowed to answer the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. I have to say that 
the action of my hon. and gallant Friend 
has not been taken in concert with me, 
nor in concert with the Government at 
all. The understanding which generally 
binds official Members of the House is 
that 24 hours’ Notice should be given of 
the intention of either side to move for 
the issue of a new Writ, and the Motion 
is generally made by a Representative 
of the Party to which the Member 
whose seat is rendered vacant belongs. 
I was not here when my hon. and 
gallant Friend gave his Notice; but if 
he gave 24 hours’ Notice, no doubt the 
understanding between the two sides is 
kept. As far asI am myself concerned, 
I will not take any action in the matter. 


MOTIONS. 
—— 9 
WASTE AND VACANT LANDS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
in rising, pursuant to Notice, to move— 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, owner- 
ship of land in the United Kingdom should 
carry with it the ej of cultivation or utiliza- 
tion, and that in all cases where land capable 
of cultivation or utilization with profit, and 
not devoted to some te ey of public utility 
or enjoyment, is held in a vacant, waste, or 
uncultivated state, the local authorities ought 
to have the power to compulsorily acquire such 
land by payment to the owner of a sum repre- 
senting the capital agricultural value of such 
lands, in order that such local authorities may, 
in their discretion, let the said lands to tenant 
cultivators, with such conditions as to term of 
tenancy, rent, reclamation, drainage, utilization 
and cultivation respectively as shall afford 
reasonable encouragement, opportunities, facili- 
ties, and security for the due utilization, 
eer and development of the said 

ni Gog 


said, that the array of Amendments 
which had been put down to the Motion 
that he now had to submit, induced him 
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to hope that at least the subject was one 
in which the House was beginning to 
take a greater interest, and the una- 
nimity almost of opinion among those 
who had given Notice of those Amend- 
ments that there was a large quantity 
of uncultivated land in this country also 
led him to hope that he might secure 
their assistance against the other Amend- 
ment which challenged that proposition. 
There was an Amendment put down by 
the hon. Member for Wandsworth (Mr. 
Kimber) which, if it was not moved that 
night, might, he supposed, be taken as 
a speech for that debate, and which de- 
clared that the proposition contained in 
his Motion was one that was not con- 
sistent with the liberties of a free people, 
and that the process of compulsion 
shadowed forth in it was so repugnant to 
that hon. Gentleman that he must ear- 
nestly protest against it atonce. There 
was a comfort in having opposed to him 
a devoted follower of the Government 
like the hon. Member for Wandsworth, 
because when that hon. Member saw the 
First Lord of the Treasury going into 
the Lobby in support of that Motion— 
as he would be bound to do if he carried 
out the traditions of his own Government 
—he hoped that the hon. Member would 
no longer denounce the principle of 
compulsion. He should hardly have 
ventured to take up the ground he did 
upon this subject if he had not known 
that the present Prime Minister had 
twice within the last eight years de- 
liberately made proposals and put them 
into force for the compulsory taking of 
uncultivated land. In Cyprus a law 
was passed to promote the cultivation of 
land, and the Ordinance was dated the 
2nd of April, 1879. Among other things, 
it enacted that where a landowner had 
left more than two-thirds of his land 
which was capable of cultivation in an 
uncultivated state he should pay a 
enalty, a tax on the whole of the 
and, to the Government as a fine for 
not having cultivated it. That having 
failed, the Government took more 
stringent measures, and in an Ordi- 
nance dated June 24th, 1885, it was set 
forth that all cultivable land which had 
been left uncultivated for 10 years should 
be confiscated by the Government. In 
the discussion of this question, he would 
lay down certain propositions, the first 
of which was, that the ownership of. 
land should carry with it the duty of 
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cultivation or utilization in some form. 
In a crowded country like this no right 
of property should allow a man to 
pursue a dog-in-the-manger attitude, 
and arrest the development of the 
natural resources of the soil. The au- 
thorities should compel the possessor of 
land to use his land for the general 
welfare. The action of the Government 
in Cyprus showed that they had accepted 
that proposition, at least in part. In 
the debate on this subject last year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) said that land carried 
with it the duty of cultivation, and also 
the practice, unless there were good 
reasons to the contrary. Unfortunately, 
he had learnt that in law the owner- 
ship of land did not carry with it the 
duty, and he should submit that it had 
not carried with it the practice, of culti- 
vation. In the case of ‘‘the Attorney 
General against Lord Sefton,’’ Mr. 
Baron Pollock stated that the proprietor 
of the land had a right to make what 
a reasonable use of it he pleased, and 
sometimes even an unreasonable use of 
it, and that he was not bound so to use 
it as to make it yield the largest revenue 
to the Government or to pay taxes as if 
he did. He deena the doctrine 
that a man had the right to prevent the 
opening up of mines underneath his 
property. He did not challenge the 
law; he challenged that it should be 
the law, and he submitted that, in a 
crowded country like this, where ad- 
mittedly hunger and misery existed, no 
right of property ought to be allowed 
by which a man might forbid the 
natural development of the wealth of 
the country for the benefit of the toilers 
and workers in it. Ifthe law at present 
gave a right to an owner of 50,000 acres 
to say that, although his land would 
provide employment to hundreds or 
thousands of people in mines under- 
neath it, he would not permit mines 
to be worked there, and would compel 
the people to starve, it should be altered, 
and the authorities should have the 
right to step in and compel him to utilize 
his property, as they compelled the 
labourer to utilize his labour, for the 
well-being of society, of which the indi- 
vidual wasa part. His next proposi- 
tion was that there was alarge quantity 
of land in this country in a waste and 
uncultivated condition, which might and 
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ought to be cultivated. In speaking of 
cultivation he did not mean corn-grow- 
ing. He meant that the land should 
be utilized for whatever it could be used 
profitably. It was estimated last yoar 
that there were some 12,000,000 acres 
of land in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland in an uncultivated state, which 
land might be cultivated with profit. 
Taking England, Wales, and Ireland— 
he proposed to leave Scotland to the 
hon. Member for the Loith district, who 
he hoped would second the Resolution, 
and who could speak with a special 
knowledge of the country—Mr. Denton, 
in his evidence before the Royal Com. 
mission on Agriculture in 1882, said 
that the irreclaimable land in England 
and Wales was 4,722,100 acres in extent, 
the cultivable land 27,000,000 acres, and 
the uncultivated land capable of im- 
rovement 5,596,000 acres. Within a 
ew miles of London, in the County of 
Sussex, there were 100,000 acres of waste 
and uncultivated land. Some thousands 
of this were in Ashdown Forest. He 
did not know who was the owner, 
but Zhe Weekly Bulletin stated that it 
was the property of the Earl De La 
Warr, who was lord of Ashdown Forest, 
and he had satisfied himself by abundant 
evidence that most of it was good land 
capable of profitable cultivation. In 
Ireland, according to high authorities, 
there were 6,000,000 acres of land 
lying needlessly unproductive. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, examined by the Duke 
of Richmond, said there were 1,500,000 
asres that would admit of reclama- 
tion and nearly 1,000,000 acres of 
bog land, while there were three or 
four times those quantities of semi- 
waste land that could be cultivated 
with profit. Why was not all this lana 
reclaimed ? Why did we talk of emi- 
grating people while it was left unculti- 
vated? There was plenty of evidence 
that the land in the greater part of Mayo 
and the mountain bogs of Tipperary and 
Kerry had been reclaimed by tenants 
without any assistance from landlords, 
who raised the rent upon it as soon as it 
had been made to produce anything ; 
and with better security the land now 
unreclaimed could be made equally pro- 
ductive. Similar things had happened 
in England, particularly in the case of 
lands controlled by the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. He did not pretend that all kinds 
of cultivation could be made profitable 
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in this country; but we imported 
£3,000,000 worth of eggs annually, and 
uncultivated lands would at least main- 
tain the poultry that produced eggs in 
lieu of those imported. In many places 
agricultural labourers were not permitted 
to keep fowls, and in some places where 
they did, the business was made unpro- 
fitable by the landlords’ foxes. We also 
imported fruit and dairy produce that 
we ought to produce at home. It was 
true there were difficulties in the way, 
and among them was the favouritism 
shown by our Railway Companies to 
imported produce. The Mayor of Man- 
chester gave evidence that produce was 
brought from France at less rates than 
were paid for carrying English produce 
one-third of thedistance. It was dearer 
to take fruit from one part of Lincoln- 
shire t> another than to take it from the 
South of France to a Lincolnshire market. 
The question was also complicated by 
the absence of market facilities in this 
country. He asked the House not to 
reject his Motion because there were 
difficulties in the way, and to recognize 
that he was raising the question, not for 
the purpose of making an attack upon 
landowners, but of suggesting the best 
way of meeting the rising storm which 
must one day break out from the close 
juxtaposition, especially in our large 
towns, of hunger and misery with vast 
accumulations of wealth. It would be 
wise to meet that storm by remedial 
measures. The Socialist cry which was 
heard everywhere was translatable into 
the expression of hunger and want. If 
they met the cry of the belly, there would 
be little difficulty in meeting the argu- 
ment of the brain. If he pleaded with 
the House on this question it was because 
he was speaking for the class among 
whom he was born and for whom he was 
bound to plead. He was convinced that 
much of the land in the country which 
now did not pay could be made to pay, 
and he knew of one striking instance in 
Northumberland where a landowner 
having failed to get anything out of 700 
acres had handed them over to his bailiff, 
with the result that the land was made 
profitable. He was asking the House 


to listen to facts, and his proposition 
was that the ownership of land involved 
duties as well as rights, and his desire 
was to avert in England what in Ireland 
had already become, and in Scotland was 
gradually becoming, a fearful war be- 
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tween one class of society and another. 
He earnestly hoped, therefore, that he 
would not be met by a bare non possumus. 
His plan would do far more for the 
people in this country than the many 
plans for the employment of the unem- 
ployed which generally ultimately in- 
volved an increase of debt and taxation. 
He had modified his Motion into a form 
which he hoped would prove acceptable 
to the House. It was said that he pro- 
posed to confiscate property; he did 
nothing of the kind, and for all that he 
proposed to do, he could plead the autho- 
rity of the present Government. 

Mr. MUNRO-FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.), in seconding the Motion, said, he 
thought the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber who just sat down would reassure 
many of those who were uncertain of his 
objects in bringing forward this Resolu- 
tion. The hon. Member had shown a 
desire to meet all reasonable objections. 
He voted last year in favour of the Mo- 
tion with considerable hesitation, but he 
would do so on this occasion with perfect 
confidence. It might not be even yet 
absolutely perfect, but if hon. Members 
opposite would deal with the matter in 
a fair spirit, any reasonable Amendment 
which they might suggest would be ac- 
cepted, so long as the principle was not 
impaired. The principle of the Resolu- 
tion was that some efficient check should 
be secured against the misuse ef land. 
In Scotland, for instance, there were a 
few proprietors practically owning the 
whole of thecountry. He thought some 
action of the sort indicated in the Reso- 
lution would give the public confidence 
that those rights of property were not 
abused, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might accept this as a serviceable prop 
for the present land system. There was 
no practical agriculturist who would not 
admit that land with better management 
might be turned to much better account 
than it was at present. The land system 
of this country was peculiarly open to 
attack, and in the Allotments Act the 
Government had themselves assailed 
that system in much the same way as 
was proposed in the Motion before the 
House. After all, what did the Resolu- 
tion come to? The Allotments Act of 
last year gave compulsory power to pur- 
chase land for allotment and common 
pasture at market value; but under 
the Resolution it would be taken at its 





capital agricultural value. If hon. Mem- 
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bers would turn to the Orofters’ Acts, 
they would find that, under very strong 
restrictions, land could be taken from 
deer forests for the crofters at its agri- 
cultural value, and without regard to its 
sporting value. Under this Resolution, 
no land could be taken unless the land- 
lord choose to allow it to lie waste. He 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
by this method that the land difficulty in 
the Highlands might be most readily 
met. He thought, within proper limits, 
the system of forests was one which 
might add to the wealth of the country 
without injuring the population. But 
there must be two important exceptions 
drawn to that system. The first was as 
to lands which were capable of agricul- 
tural or pastoral occupation, and the 
second as to lands which were suitable 
to the growth of timber. He did not 
think that in the forests there was a 
large amount of land which was capable 
of agricultural occupation ; but he did 
know some very bad cases in which land 
capable of cultivation had been allowed 
to go waste, and was now under deer. 
A much larger proportion of land should 
be devoted to the growth of timber, and 
one of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Forestry Commission, which 
met last year, wasthat large tracts of land 
in Scotland should be planted. In order 
to show the reasonable character of the 
proposals in this Resolution, he would 
draw a comparison between them and 
that portion of the Crofters’ Act dealing 
with the “‘more land” question in the 
Highlands. The principle embodied in 
that Act was so essentially Communistie 
that it had to be restricted in a manner 
which practically rendered its application 
nugatory in order to secure that there 
should remain any private property in 
land. The Crofters’ Act rested partly on 
an imaginary basis. Its operation was 
confined to an imaginary Highland area; 
while without restrictions on compul- 
sory leasing the capital value of land 
would be destroyed. But, in comparison 
with this, the Resolution now before the 
House stood on a firm basis. Various 
proposals were being made for amending 
that Act by extending the Highland area 
and in other ways; but he thought the pro- 
_ of his hon. Friend the Member for 

orthampton was safer, more compre- 
hensive, and practical. It rested ona 


firm basis of expediency, and enlarged 
the scope of those provisions of the Orof- 
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ters’ Act which had been shown to be of 
very little value as they now stood, He 
thought some checks on the expropria- 
tion of land by Local Authorities would 
be entirely reasonable, otherwise they 
might have a case such as might occur 
in Sutherlandshire, which practically be- 
longed to one man, in which the repro- 
sentative authority might expropriate the 
owner on his own security, and, probably, 
against his will, without any safeguards, 
If it were required, some confirming au- 
thority could be very easily obtained. 
Either in that or some other way the 
land difficulties would have to be seri- 
ously approached. It was no use laugh- 
ing at this or that scheme and entering 
anon possumus, for until the question 
was solved it would grow more and more 
serious. It ought always to be borne in 
mind that though land might not be able 
to pay rent o a landlord, still that it 
might be profitably cultivated under a 
system of individual ocoupying owner- 
ship. Rent-paying tenants in this coun- 
try had to compete with rent-free tenants 
in America; and he was confident, from 
what he had seen of the results of that 
competition, that one of the ways in 
which they could most effectually meet 
it was to have an occupying ownership 
at home. He did not quite agree with 
the Resolution as to the management of 
land by Local Authorities. He did not 
think it was likely to be very success- 
ful. But that was merely a change of 
method. He said we should have 
peasant proprietorship ; and it was per- 
fectly easy, through expropriation, for 
the Local Authorities, or by means of 
such a scheme as that of the Land 
Banks of Prussia, to establish peasant 
proprietorship. Emigration had been 
presented as a solution of the land 
question. It must always be of im- 
portance to consider whether, with the 
great opportunities there were abroad, 
we should accept inferior opportunities 
at home. But no system of emigration 
would be successful unless it was con- 
ducted so as to avoid any rankling sense 
of wrong in the minds of those who emi- 
grated. Certainly there might advan- 
tageously be a good deal more emigra- 
tion than at present, and it might be 
necessary to consider the whole ques- 
tion of State-aided emigration, especially 
as the Colonies were ceasing to help 
emigrants. There was the proposition 
that we should revert to Protection 
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rather than carry out reforms in the 
land system. Did any hon. Members 
believe they could carry out a system of 
Protection with the present land system 
without incurring the danger of a re- 
volution? The competition they now 
experienced was breaking up the pre- 
sent land system; and he would not 
admit that it was an unmixed evil. It 
was argued that land was becoming a 
luxury for the rich. He could hardly 
conceive a more pernicious doctrine. At 
the same time the more land that was 
owned by men with capital the better. 
Capital should be attracted to the land 
in every possible way. He defied any- 
one to prove that a Resolution in favour 
of securing some check against waste 
lands in this country would succeed 
in diverting one sovereign from the 
soil of the country. They should deal 
with these questions impartially and 
fearlessly, and in a spirit of patriotism 
which would rather overlook personal 
interests and pleasures for the com- 
mon weal, for the maintenance of their 
social stability, and for their national 
strength. If we were to remain the 
centre of a strong Empire there was 
no better way of securing our strength 
and stability than by well-considered 
land reform. He admitted that the 
agricultural interest was now suffering 
under many burdens that might be 
fairly alleviated. Before, however, the 
agricultural interest could be strong so 
as to secure its due, the present system, 
which created disunion and jealousy, 
instead of union and strength, would 
have to be reformed. If the present 
system was broken up and replaced by 
a system of occupying ownership the 
agricultural interest would be in a much 
better position to meet foreign compe- 
tition. Land was the most important 
as it was the most permanent source 
of our well-being, and the object of true 
statesmanship should be to educate and 
encourage an educated and thrifty pea- 
sant proprietary. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, owner- 
ship of land in the United Kingdom should 
carry with it the duty of cultivation or utiliza- 
tion, and that in all cases where land capable 
of cultivation or utilization with profit, and not 
devoted to some purpose of public utility or 
enjoyment, is held in a vacant, waste, or un- 
cultivated state, the local authorities ought to 
have the power to compulsorily acquire such 
land by payment to the owner of a sum repre- 
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senting the capital agricultural value of such 
lands, in order that such local authorities may, 
in their discretion, let the said lands to tenant 
cultivators, with such conditions as to term of 
tenancy, rent, reclamation, drainage, utiliza- 
tion, and cultivation respectively as shall afford 
reasonable encou ment, opportunities, facili- 
ties, and security for the due utilization, culti- 
vation, and development of the said lands.’’—~ 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he rose for the purpose of moving 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name; but, in the first place, he desired 
to say he sympathized with a great deal 
that had fallen from the Mover and 
Seconder of the Resolution. He sym- 
pecans with the general principle those 

on. Gentlemen had propounded in their 
Resolution. That general principle he 
took to be that the land of this Empire 
should be put to proper and profitable 
uses. He also agreed with the principle 
of the proposition the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) started 
with—namely, that the ownership of the 
soil should carry with it the Baty of 
utilization or cultivation, where it was 
profitable so to do; but he submitted 
that the hon. Gentleman had failed alto- 
gether to lay stress upon the fact whe- 
ther to do so was a profitable transaction 
or not. That, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Seton-Karr), was an important part of 
the question. He listened most care- 
fully to the arguments the Mover and 
Seconder of the Resolution had used ; 
but he confessed that though the as- 
sumptions they made were very large 
indeed, the hon. Mover seemed to 
disregard altogether the financial aspect 
of the question, and based his objec- 
tion to the present proposal on the 
one ground that what was not economi- 
cally sound could not be politically right. 
On that basis, he proposed to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. If the hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution, or the hon. 
Member who seconded it, could show 
him that what they proposed would be 
a profitable transaction—that it would 
result in pecuniary and economical 
profit to all parties concerned—he would 
gladly vote for their proposition. Now, 
the first general objection he took tothe 
Resolution was that it would compel the 
landowner to accept the first person who 
applied as the tenant of his land, re- 
gardless of the terms and of the cir- 
cumstances. The landowner would have 
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his hand foreed. He would not be able ‘ 
to exercise his discretion as to the kind 
of tenant he would have, because the 

nalty suggested was that if he allowed 
his land to remain out of cultivation for 
a season he was to be liable to have the 
land compulsorily forfeited. ‘That was 
a proposition which could not be enter- 
tained. It was a violation, to a very 
great extent, of the rights of property ; 
and if the principle was to be admitted 
in this instance, it appeared to him it 
must apply to all kinds of property. 
The only justification for interfering 
with the right of a landlord to let his 
land in such a manner as might appear 
to him proper was that there was a 
danger of a monopoly inland. It was 
true there had been legislation to regu- 
late the charges made by Water Com- 

anies and to regulate the rates charged 
by Railway Companies for the carriage 
of goods; but neither of these cases 
applied to the question now before the 
Tisene. Had any man in his wildest 
financial dreams ever thought of getting 
up a ‘‘corner’’ in land? It had been 
already pointed out that evening that it 
was impossible for any landowner to do 
anything of the kind, for the simple 
reason that foreign competition regu- 
lated the price of agricultural produce in 
this country—dictated the price at 
which that produce should be sold to 
the consumer. He was aware there 
was a class of men outside the House 
who took a very low view of landlords; 
but he submitted that hon. Members 
were entitled to assume that landlords 
were men in possession of all their 
faculties. Could any sane man suppose 
for a moment that landlords, taken as a 
class, would leave their land unculti- 
vated, if it were possible that that land 
could be cultivated or let to a tenant at 
a profit? Although he did not dispute 
that there were barren acres in the 
country, he could not admit the accu- 
racy of the figures of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). Where there was unculti- 
vated waste or vacant land in this coun- 
try, it was land which hard and bitter 
experience had taught landowners could 
not be profitably cultivated. He asked 
the House, and especially the hon. 
Member for Northampton and the hon. 
Member for the Leith Burghs (Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson), to account for the 
fact that in many parts of the country 
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labourers preferred to work for wages 
rather than cultivate holdings for them- 
selves which, under recent legislation, 
they could obtain upon easy and reason- 
able terms. If the cultivation of the 
soil was to override every other con- 
sideration, why did not the hon. Member 
for Northampton attack the system under 
which land and agricultural produce 
was so unfairly taxed? The heavy 
taxation of land was a much more 
crying evil than that the land was held 
by a comparatively few men. As a 
matter of fact, it was not necessary for 
him to labour the argument. It was 
admitted on all hands that, under the 
resent system of local administration, 
and and agricultural produce were far 
more heavily taxed than any other pro- 
perty. He believed the Local Govern- 
ment Bill now before the House would 
deal with the question; but his point 
was, why had not those who were so 
jealous about the cultivation of the soil 
attacked the system under which land 
was now so unfairly taxed? The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Leith 
Burghs had alluded to the question 
of Protection. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Seton-Karr) that the Moverand Seconder 
of the Resolution ought to become Pro- 
tectionists, because, logically, that was 
the only position they could assume, 
for the very reason that Protection was 
the most direct remedy for bringing 
about the extended cultivation of the land 
which they complained was waste. He 
(Mr. Seton-Karr) himself was not a Pro- 
tectionist—he would never advocate the 
protection of corn—but if the Mover 
of the Resolution considered that the 
cultivation of the soil was to override 
all economical objections, it seemed to 
him that the hon. Member ought to go 
to the most direct remedy he could find. 
Now, he wished to come to some of the 
objections to the Motion which were 
founded strictly on the terms of the 
Motion itself. He had no desire to 
misrepresent the hon. Member when he 
said that the Resolution raised distinctly 
financial and economical matters. The 
Resolution proposed that— 

“The Local Authorities ought to have the 
power to compulsorily acquire such land by 
payment to the owner of a sum representing 
the capital agricultural value of sueh lands.” 
But by the terms of the Motion the 
land in question had no capital agricul- 
tural value, and the price to the landlord 
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was to be regulated accordingly—that | thing for his land; but he would not 
was to say, he was to get nothing for | get the full value. Precedents had been 
his land. He(Mr. Seton-Karr) submitted | quoted for the terms of this Resolution. 
that that was a violation of the rights of | It had been pointed out that in the case 
property. The supporters of the Reso- | of railways and canals powers had been 
lution might call it compulsory purchase | given for the compulsory acquisition of 
if they liked; but it amounted, as far|land. But there was this difference be- 
as he could understand the matter, to | tween railways and canals and the culti- 
unqualified robbery. He did not think | vation of waste lands—that in the case of 
that was a principle which they, in these , railways and canals, and such-like public 
days, were inclined to carry out. ‘The! or guasi-public undertakings, land was 
same principle might with equal justice | always paid for in full, and the valua- 
be applied to all kinds of property; and | tion was arrived at by full investigations 
if that principle was to be discussed at| before a properly qualified tribunal. 
all, let it be discussed in all its naked | But in this case the hon. Member sub- 
deformity, and not as applied to one | stituted an arbitrary valuation of his 
kind of property alone. But he would|own, and that seemed to him (Mr. 
assume that the supporters of the Mo-| Seton-Karr) a very strong financial 
tion mean to allow some market va!ae— | objection to the hon. Member’s proposal. 
that they meant to provide that the Local | But let him examine the matter a little 
Authorities should give some market | further. Local Authorities, it seemed 
value for the land they acquired at their | to him, would not get such a good bar- 
discretion. Did the hon. Member (Mr. | gain as one might suppose. The land 
Bradlaugh) include permanent pasture | would be obtained, perhaps, for a frac- 
in the land which was described as/| tion of its value. Then, by the terms 
“vacant and waste?”’ The hon. Mem-| of the Resolution, the Local Authorities 
ber made no sign of assent. were to give— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH admitted that} ‘Encouragement, opportunities, facilities, 
there was no explanation on that point and security for the due utilization, cultiva- 
in the speech he delivered that night, tion, and development of the said lands.” 
although there was in the speech he/| Those words filled him with considerable 
made last year. He explained that he| alarm. What was the plain meaning 
had quoted from the Agricultural Re-! of those words? The new cultivators 
turn, and he took the uncultivated land | would be impecunious ; if they had any 
described in that Return for the pur-| money of their own they would cer- 
poses of debate. tainly lose it; but it would not be 

Mr. SETON-KARR took it that the| their own money they were to lose, but 
land included land laid down for per-| the money of the ratepayers. What 
manent pasture. If it did not include| did that really amount to? It meant 
that, he would like to know where the that landlords were to have a portion of 
hon. Member got his figures from ? | their land taken from them compulsorily 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the figures | and below its real value, and they were 
in the Agricultural Return showed a | to be rated on the remaining portion, in 
much larger quantity of uncultivated | order to prop up an unprofitable enter- 
land altogether than 12,000,000 acres, prize. This was not a financial scheme 
which he put as the quantity in Eng-| which recommended itself to his limited 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. intelligence, and it was upon the eco- 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, that, he) nomic ground that he should strongly 
took it, was land which by no possibility | oppose the proposal of the hon. Member. 
could be cultivated or reclaimed. But) As he had already said, he agreed with 
to return to his point, the terms ofthe | a good deal which had fallen from the 
Motion. The uncultivated lands of| hon. Member for Northampton. What 
this country were used, to a more! were the evils which this proposal was 
or less extent, for grazing purposes, | intended to remedy? They formed, as a 
and land of this kind, that was now| matter of fact, the great social problems 
being Oey to the best possible use,!of the present day. They were, over- 
was to be the subject of the experiment | crowding in certain parts of the United 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. Kingdom, and the want of employment ; 
In that case the owner would get some-| they were the misery and want which 
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were caused by the rapid increase in the 
population, and by the agricultural and 
industrial depression. The agricultural 
depression was driving agricultural la- 
bourers into the large towns at the rate 
of 60,000 a-year. They had to deal with 
a very large and serious difficulty; they 
had to deal with thousands of starving 
peasantry and crofters, and thousands of 
unemployed in the large cities. Was 
that economically unsound proposal cal- 
culated to remedy this state of things ? 
It seemed to him that something far wider 
and more extensive was required. Com- 
pulsory purchase necessarily could do 
nothing to reduce the density of the 
population of these Islands; and he 
submitted that no evidence whatever 
had been laid before the House to show 
that the land which was described as 
‘* vacant, waste, or uncultivated,”’ could 
by any possibility be made more profit- 
able under the agency of Local Autho- 
rities than it was now under the present 
system of private ownership. He be- 
lieved the hon. Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
was entirely sincere in his motive; but 
he submitted that the hon. Member’s 
energies were misdirected, for he was 
attacking the owners of the soil, instead 
of the conditions under which they lived, 
ws Don Quixote attacked the windmill, 
or a flock of sheep for a host of men. 
He did not desire to detain the House 
longer than he couid possibly help; but 
there was one case he desired to refer 
to. It was the case of the crofters in 
the Island of Lewis. They had heard 
something of them already; but the 
authority he should like to take, and 
which he did not believe had been re- 
ferred to in any of the speeches that 
evening, was the Report which the 
Secretary for Scotland laid on the 
Table of the House in January of this 
year. It was a Report signed by two 
gentlemen who held official appoint- 
ments in the Island of Lewis, and there 
was no reason to suppose that they were 
in any way biassed in their political 
views. They certainly did know that 
those gentlemen knew what they were 
talking about, and understood the con- 
dition of matters. They pointed out 
that the population of Lewis had in- 
creased since 1850 50 per cent; it was 
then 17,000, and it was now 25,000. 
They pointed out that the herring fish- 
ing, which arose in that year, and which 
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then prevented a serious crisis, was now 
practically destroyed by the altered con- 
ditions of the case; and the Report went 
on to show that the prices of stock in 
the island had fallen by 50 per cent 
since 1884. The Report also alluded to 
the fact that hon. Members representing 
crofter constituencies were opposed to 
emigration, or, as he sean to call it, 
colonization, and that they advocated the 
destruction of deer forests. As regarded 
the Crofter Members, he had every wish 
to do them justice for ‘their sincerity of 
motive; but they were chiefly remark- 
able in that House for the difference of 
opinion amongst themselves when any 
legislation affecting crofters was pro- 
posed. The Report then went on to say, 
in most remarkable words, that if the 
whole deer forests were divided amongst 
the crofter population they had no capi- 
tal to cultivate them, and if the neces- 
sary capital was supplied the old diffi- 
culties would recur again in a few years 
in an aggravated form. That seemed 
absolutely conclusive against the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
They had heard the unbiassed evidence 
of officiais who were acquainted with the 
facts, and this Report was embodied in 
a Parliamentary Paper. He submitted 
that they were bound to accept that 
evidence as conclusive, and he reminded 
the House that that evidence was dead 
against the proposal of compulsory 
purchase. He could offer the State a 
much better bargain than compulsory 
purchase. The hon. Member proposed 
to deal with the 12,000,000 acres of the 
worn - out soil of this country, which 
could only be acquired at a ruinous 
price, or else by an unquestionable 
violation of the rights of property, 
where the density of the population 
amounted to over 300 per square mile. 
He (Mr. Seton-Karr) proposed to deal 
with 1,000,000,000 acres of foreign soil 
better than our own, in countries where 
the density of population was under two 
per square mile, and where the land 
could be acquired either for nothing, or 
at a nominal price—he alluded to our 
vast Colonial Possessions in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and at the 
Cape. He knew he was treading on 
dangerous ground. His Colonization 
Amendment had been ruled out of Order, 
and, therefore, he would not detain the 
House longer, He trusted, however, 
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that before the Session was out they 
would have some opportunity of going 
thoroughly into this question, because 
he believed that colonization rested upon 
a thoroughly sound financial basis. 
He was confident that in a wide applica- 
tion of the principle which was contained 
in the Motion—namely, a profitable use 
of the vast uncultivated land of this 
Empire—the profitable use of the broad 
acres of our Oaisalee—they would find 
the true remedy for the great social 
problems of the present day. He asked 
the House to remember that our Minis- 
ters were not only the Ministers of the 
United Kingdom but of the Empire, and 
that as theirs was the opportunity so 
theirs also was the responsibility of 
utilizing the resources at their command. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“whilst recogizing the fact that considerable 
portions of the lands of the United Kingdom, 
. including those in a so-called vacant, waste, 
or uncultivated state, cannot be profitably 
cultivated owing to Agricultural and Industrial 
Depression, and are, therefore, unable to support 
their increasing populations, this House is of 
opinion that conferring powers of compulsory 
purchase on Local Authorities is not an effectual 
or desirable remedy for this state of things.’’— 
(Mr. Seton-Karr.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd May, 1888. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ee Qa 
EARLY CLOSING BILL.—[But 8.]} 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. John Barry, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir Walter Foster, Mr, 
Whitley.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity), in rising to move that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that 
the late hours to which in many places 
shops were open had been conclusively 
shown over and over again, especially by 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Factories in 1876, and by the work of 
Mr. Sutherst, to whose energy the cause 
of early closing was so greatly indebted, 
and the House of Commons Committee 
of 1886. He might, indeed, rest his 
case as to the facts on the authority of 
that Committee, which reported unani- 
mously— 

*‘That in many districts the shops are kept 
open until very late, especially on Saturdays,” 
and that they were— 

“ Satisfied that in many districts the hours of 

labour of many shopkeepers and shop assistants 
range as high as 85 per week.” 
That, indeed, would not be denied. The 
Committee also reported that “little could 
be expected from voluntary action, and 
that nothing short of legislation would 
be sufficient.”” When the Factory Acts 
were proposed, their supporters were 
never expected to prove that manufac- 
turers themselves were in their favour. 
The facts being admitted that thousands 
and thousands of shop assistants were 
being worked 14 hours a day and 16 on 
Saturdays, surely there was an over- 
whelming case for legislation. He 
hoped, however, to show that he had 
shopkeepers with him, and that strength- 
ened the case immensely. In support 
of this he would again quote the Com- 
mittee of that House who reported— 

‘* A widespread desire has been expressed by 
grown-up persons employed in shops that in 
some way their labours also may be limited by 
law; and your Committee believe that em- 

loyers are not indisposed, as a rule, to such 

imitation, provided that it takes the form of 
general early closing of shops.’ 

In consequence of the interest excited 
by the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, the 
then Lord Mayor of London called a 
great representative meeting of shop- 
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keepers at the Mansion House. Some 

800 were present, and a resolution, pro- 

d by Mr. Stapley and seconded by 

r. Crisp, was dead by more than 10 
to one, as follows :— 


“That, while heartily accepting Sir John 
Lubbock’s Shop Hours Regulation Bill” (which 
had now become law), ‘‘ which would undoubt- 
edly confer a great benefit on young persons 
engaged in shops, this meeting earnestly prays 
Parliament to go further, and to add a clause 
enacting a compulsory general closing at 8 
o'clock on five days of the week, and at 10 on 
Saturdays, a measure which would confer an 
inestimable benefit on the whole shopkeeping 
community, and relieve them from the intoler- 
ably long hours from which they now suffer.” 


This resolution ran like wildfire round 
London. Meetings were held at once 
in Holloway, Paddington, Shoreditch, 
Kensington, Camden Town, and else- 
where—in fact, all round London—at 
which the same resolution was enthu- 
siastically adopted. Butit had been as- 
serted, and one or two meetings had been 
made the most of as showing, that in Lon- 
don the small shopkeepers were not in 
favour of early closing; therefore, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
adduce more evidence on that point 
than otherwise would have been neces- 
sary. Mr. Barr, a draperin South London. 
told the Committee that he inquired of 
a large number of his neighbours, and 
that a great majority would be only 
too glad to have Jegislative interference 
—the small shops as well as the larger 
ones. Mr. Jones, Chairman of the Hol- 
loway and Finsbury Park Association, 
stated that they had canvassed over 400 
tradesmen in that district, and found 95 
cent in favour of 8 o’clock closing. 

r. Noel, who had inquired among the 
shopkeepers of Shoreditch, found quite 
as large a majority. Mr. Lilley, Chair- 
man of the Boot and Shoe and Leather 
Trad» Association, and who was deputed 
by t 2 Leather Section of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, stated that in 
his district the general opinion was in 
favour of a general 8 o'clock closing. 
Mr. Walton, tea dealer in Bethnal 
Green, said that he had made inquiries, 
and found 19 out of 20 in favour of it 
in his district. Mr. Rutter, of Walworth 
Road, went so far as to say that he be- 
lieved every tradesman there would be 
glad of it. Mr. Parker had inquired of 
200 tradesmen in the Harrow Road, and 
found 188 of them in favour. Mr. 


Lacey, Chairman of the Vauxhall Trades- 
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men’s Club, stated that they were in 
favour of a general closing. Mr. 
Barber, of Kensington, said that the 
general feeling in that district was for 
an 8 o’clock closing, and some thought 
10 hours quite iong enough. Mr. 
Pomeroy, Vice President of the Ber- 
mondsey Tradesmen’s Association, told 
the Committee— 

‘*T have been deadly opposed to legislation 
upon the subject until lately, and am now a 
new convert to legislation, having seen how 
powerless voluntary effort is when it has to 
contend with the opposition of two or three 
men. 

He was asked— 


“ And you believe that the feeling among the 
smaller shopkeepers is as strong as it is among 
the larger ones that there should be a com- 
pulsory hour for closing ?” 


And he said— 

‘* Every one of them was in favour of some 
law by which they should all close earlier.” 
Mr. Sanderson, pawnbroker, of Isling- 
ton, stated that he believed the Bill was 
generally welcomed in his district, and 
he was supported by the evidence of 


Mr. Walter for Aldersgate Street and . 


Stoke Newington. Mr. Coomer, of Laven- 
der Hill, told the Committee that he 
had spoken to nearly every tradesman 
in his district, and— 

** They are strongly in favour of legislation 
— brought to bear to close the shops 
eariier. 


Mr. Cooke, hatter, of Seven Sisters Road, 
told the Committee that 95 per cent in 
that district were in favour of it. Mr. 
Beverley, Vice Chairman of the Trades- 
men’s Association in Harrow Road, had 
asked 183 of his neighbours, and found 
178 for and five against it. Mr. 
Elmstre gave similar evidence with re- 
ference to Battersea, as also did Mr. 
Sterry, an oilman in Hornsey Road, 
and Mr. Randall, a butcher, for High- 
gate. It was true that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Dulwich Division of Cam- 
berwell (Mr. Blundell Maple) stated 
that in St. Pancras the tradesmen were 
seven to one against it; but on cross- 
examination he admitted that he was 
judging from only 88 tradesmen. The 
Early Closing Association, up to last 
year, had opposed legislation; but 
their able and active secretary, Mr. 
Stacey, was much impressed by the 
evidence given before the House of 
Commons Committeo. In consequence 
they made inquiries of 2,000 small shop- 
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keepers in the poorest and latest closing 
districts of London, and found a substan- 
tial majority in favour of the Bill. In 
fact, it was in consequence of this that 
they now energetically supported the 
Bill. Witnesses from the Provinces gave 
similar evidence as regarded Liverpool, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
elsewhere. At Liverpool a circular was 
sent to 2,000 shops; 1,770 were in 
favour and only 200 against. In the Bill, 
as printed last year, chemists were ex- 
cluded; but so many chemists wrote 
begging to be included that the editor 
of The Chemist and Druggist sent out a 
circular to all the chemists in the coun- 
try. There were about 8,000 chemists’ 
shops, and over 2,000 returned answers— 
1,330 wished to be included in the Bill, 
and 700 were against it, which showed 
that two out of three were in favour of 
the Bill ; and in a leading article on the 
subject the editor said that he was 
satisfied that two-thirds of the chemists 
in the country would welcome the Bill. 
To the honour of our tradesmen he said, 
then, that this was the shopkeepers’ own 
Bill. But, then, it would perhaps be 
asked, if so large a number of shop- 
keepers were in favour of early closing, 
why should a Bill be necessary at all? 
Because a small and selfish minority 
insisted on keeping open, and thus 
forced the others to keep open also. 
The great majority desired to close, and 
the Bill would give effect to their wishes. 
He would give one illustration of what 
had happened over and over again. In 
one district of South London the drapers 
wished to close earlier, and they all 
agreed to do so. Two hundred and fifty 
shops closed. But a new man came. 
He opened a shop and kept open late, 
hoping to get all the late business. 
Very soon his next neighbour opened 
too. Then another and another, until in 
a few weeks they were all open again, 
except the committee of the Association. 
Then the committee met and passed a 
unanimous resolution that nothing short 
of legislation would shorten the hours. 
Thus one shop kept the other 250 open. 
This was no isolated case, but had hap- 
pened over and over again Passing 
on to the question of health, the Com- 
mittee of 1886 reported to the House 
that the protracted hours of labour in 
shops were dangerous, and often ruinous 
to health, especially in the case of women; 
and on this point the evidence was very 
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strong. Dr. Rutter, medical officer to 
the Milliners’ Association, stated that he 
had had occasion to see professionally a 
great number of women eng in 
shops, and that it was impossible for 
women, and especially for girls, to work 
so many hours without great injury to 
health, and that the evil was greatly 
aggravated by the fact that they had to 
stand so much. The hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) was so struck 
with the strength of his evidence that 
he asked the witness— 

‘* The terms you have used are very strong— 
you use them deliberately ? ’”’ 


And the witness answered— 
‘© Yes; deliberately.” 


Dr. Abbotts called the especial attention 
of the Committee to the question as 
affecting women. In reply to the hon. 
Member for West Nottingham (Mr. 
Broadhurst), he said he had no doubt 
that the long hours led to diseases 
of the pelvis, and that girls who had 
stood so long could not expeet to be 
mothers of healthy children, so that 
the question was of vital importance 
as regarded the physical condition of 
our race. The medical aspect of the 
case could, however, be dealt with more 
authoritatively by the hon. Member for 
the Ilkeston Division of Derby (Sir 
Walter Foster); and he (Sir John 
Lubbock) would only, therefore, mention 
the fact that the Presidents of the Col- 
leges of Physicians and of Surgeons, 
and of the British Medical Association, 
Sir James Paget, and many of the 
other leaders of the Medical Profes- 
sion, and over 300 medical men prac- 
tising in London had petitioned the 
House in favour of the Bill, on the ex- 
ress ground that the present hours of 
abour in shops were ‘grievously in- 
jurious to health, especially in the case 
of women.” Again, he would call atten- 
tion to the Petitions in favour of the Bill 
signed by the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, several other 
English Bishops, and over 200 beneficed 
London clergy, by over 300 Nonconfor- 
mist ministers of religion in London, 
and by Cardinal Manning and over 100 
Roman Catholic priests in London, on 
the ground that it was impossible with 
these long hours for shop assistants to 
improve themselves, or to pay any at- 
tention to their moral and spiritual 
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welfare. Not half the assistants in 
London were able to go to church on 
Sundays—they were so worn out by their 
labours during the week. What was 
the use of night schools and free 
libraries if they worked 14 or 15 hours 
a-day? There was one other class of 
evidence to which he would also refer 
—namely, the opinion of the Inspectors 
of Factories, who had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of forming an opinion. Mr. Red- 
grave, the principal Inspector, stated that 
the hours of shop assistants ranged as 
high as 85 per week ; that that was very 
injurious to health ; and that there was a 
very strong feeling, both in and out of 
London, that they would gladly accept 
a general closing hour. Mr. Lakeman, 
who had specially studied this question 
with reference to the East of London, 
stated that there was no prospect of 
shortening the hours by voluntary 
action; that the present hours were 
ruinous to health; and that he believed 
there was a general desire for shorter 
hours, provided they were general. 
Lastly, Mr. Cooke-Taylor, Inspector for 
the North-West of England, informed 
the Committee that he believed the In- 
spectors were now almost unanimous in 
believing that legislation for shops was 
desirable. What, then, were the pro- 
visions of the Bill? That every shop 
should shut at 8 o’clock for five nights 
in the week, and 10 on the sixth, ex- 
—— public-houses and places of 
refreshment, tobacconists, and news- 
vendors. The hour was also to be 
extended to 10 p.m. on any day pre- 
ceding a public or Bank Holiday. It 
was also provided that if any particular 
district desired for a time to obtain an 
extension of the time, two-thirds could 
make application tothe Local Authority 
to obtain permission to remain open. 
This was intended to meet such cases as 
the summer season in seaside places. The 
same clause provided that if any district 
wished to institute a half-holiday two- 
thirds might make application to the 
Local Authority, who could give an 
order which would make the half- 
holiday compulsory for the whole dis- 
trict. Some towns in the North already 
closed within the hours mentioned in the 
Bill; but they were very anxious it should 
pass on account of the provisions with 
reference to half-holidays. The 13th 
clause raised the penalty for Sunday 
trading. Those were the main pro- 
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visions of the Bill. They might seem 
stringent; but, after all, the shop as- 
sistants, even then. would have to work 
12 hours on five days, and 14 on the 
sixth. Surely that was long enough. 
What, then, were the objections? In 
the first place, as to the small shop- 
keepers. He had given strong—he 
might say conclusive—evidence that the 
majority of small shopkeepers were in 
favour of the Bill; but, of course, he 
did not deny that some were opposed to 
it. They had been assured by the hon. 
Member for the Dulwich Division of 
Camberwell that it would injure their 
business. He believed that was entirely 
a mistake, and that, on the contrary, 
the small shops would actually do more 
business, because, the time being shorter, 

eople would shop more in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. The trade, 
in fact, would be more localized. If 
early hours crushed the small shops, 
then in early closing towns the shops 
ought to be few and large. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne was an earlyclosing town. So 
farasthe hours ofclosing wereconcerned, 
it would not be affected by the present 
Bill. His hon. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) had been kind 
enough to ascertain for him the number 
of shops in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
he found that, with a population of 
140,000 persons, there were no fewer 
than 766 grocers’ shops. It was obvious, 
therefore, that early closing had not ruined 
the small shopkeepers. The coster- 
mongers had been induced to oppose the 
Bill; but that was due to a misappre- 
hension, as that class were not affected 
by the measure. The hour of closing 
did not apply to costermongers. A 
strong opposition came from the off- 
licence holders, because they feared 
that if the Bill passed they would 
sell less wine and spirits. He did not 
know that that would be a dis- 
advantage. Lastly, they were opposed 
by the Liberty and Property Defence 
League in the name of liberty and pro- 
perty. They opposed the Bill in the 
name of liberty. What liberty, and 
whose liberty? Not the liberty of the 
shop assistants, but that of the capitalist 
to work his assistants 14 or even 16 hours 
a-day. He felt disposed to say in the 
wo ; of Madame Roland—"Oh! liberty, 
liberty! what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” What hypocrisy it was to 
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oppose the Bill in the name of liberty! 
As to property, it was almost enough to 
make people Socialists to find an Asso- 
ciation actually defending the power of 
making men and women work 14 hours 
of labour a-day in the name of pro- 
perty. He was glad, however, to say 
that the opposition was local. There 
was—he did not deny it—some in Lon- 
don, and there was some in Leeds. 
But it would be found that outside of 
London there had hardly been a single 
open public meeting against the Bill. 
He noticed that an attempt which the 
hon. Member for the Dulwich Division 
of Camberwell had made to pass a 
hostile resolution at a meeting in 
Brighton recently had been defeated 
by an overwhelming majority. Then the 
proposed legislation was characterized 
as un-English. But they already regu- 
lated the hours of closing public-houses, 
because it was considered to be for the 
general advantage to do so; and if it 
was for the general advantage, why 
should they not do so in the case of 
other shopsaleo? There was no differ- 
ence in principle between the two cases. 
So far as principle was concerned, the 
objection to the Bill would apply equally 
to the Factory Act, the Truck Act, 
and many others. One objection which 
was urged against the old Factory Acts 
could not be brought against this Bill. 
It had no bearing on foreign compe- 
tition. Under it all would be treated 
alike. The shops would do just as much 
business. There would not be a pound 
of tea or a yard of stuff sold less than 
now. Some had objected, because they 
said they did their best business after 8. 
No doubt that was so; but they would, 
under the Bill, doit before 8. That was 
the only difference, and the great advan- 
tage. What was now done between 8 
and 10 would be done between 6 and 8. 
‘The last two hours were the most trying. 
It was after the gas was lit that the air 
became hottest, driest, and most im- 
pure. He did not wish to underrate 
the importance of what he was asking 
the House to assent to. Far from it. 
He asked the House to mitigate these 
long hours; but he did not ask the 
House to commit itself either to the 
particular hours suggested in the Bill 
or to the exemptions proposed in the 
Schedule, The hour of 8 in the evening 
had been proposed by the shopkeepers 
themselves. This, with opening and 
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shutting, would mean at least 124 hours 
in the day. Was that too short? Surely 
not; but if London Members really 
thought so, they were strong enough to 


alter it in Committee. If they thought: 


10 o’clock too early on Saturday, they 
would be strong enough to make it 11. 
Was the change too sudden? He ad- 
mitted there would be much to be said 
for making the hours 9 and 11 for a 
year, and then to come to 8 and 10. 
Was it necessary to exempt any other 
special class of shops? ‘That, again, 
was a question for Committee. Some 
hon. Members might consider that it 
would be best to leave the hours of 
closing to the discretion of the Local 
Authorities. That was, indeed, the sug- 
gestion of the Committee of the House, 
and it was the only point on which their 
recommendations had been departed 
from. They suggested that the Act 
should leave to Local Authorities the 
power of fixing an hour, and for this 
there was, at first sight, much to be 
said. However, the shopkeepers gene- 
rally, as far as he had been able to 
ascertain their opinion, preferred that 
the closing should be general. For 
instance, if the shops were shut at 8 
in Manchester, but not elsewhere, the 
result would be that the late business 
would be transferred to the shops imme- 
diately beyond the borough limits, and 
thus an injustice might be done. That, 
however, would again be a question for 
discussion in Committee. Now, what 
was the opinion of working men? The 
House would see that the hon. Member 
for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), to whose opi- 
nion on such points all looked with 
respect, had put his name on the Bill. 
They had also received very valuable 
aid from the hon. Member for West 
Nottingham. I¢ would, indeed, be ex- 
traordinary if the working men, who 
had secured comparatively short hours 
for themselves, did not sympathize with 
others. But he was happy to say that 
they had come forward nobly. At a re- 
cent meeting of the London Trade Ooun- 
cil, the following resolution was proposed 
by Mr. Marks, seconded by Mr. Gayford, 
and carried unanimously :— 

“That this delegate mecting, representing 
more than 26,000 adult artizans and mechanics 
in the Metropolitan district, strongly denounce 
the system and practice of late shopping as 
being fraught with injurious consequences, 
both moral and physical, to a vast portion of 
our overworked industrial population, and, 
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therefore, earnestly urges ull workers in the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom to call upon 
their Parliamentary Representatives to support 
Sir John Lubbock’s Early Closing Bill, which, 
in its operation and result, is calculated to 
become a blessing to those employed in shops 
= an advantage to the national wel- 
‘are.”’ 


The Bill was also supported by other 
Trade Councils, as, for instance, those 
of Glasgow, Oldham, and Bolton, and 
he was not aware that any had opposed it. 
He was anxious to appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers representing country districts. Pos- 
sibly they might, at first sight, imagine 
that the Bill would mainly affect great 
cities. But where did the shop assist- 
ants in great cities come from? Many 
a poor girl from Scotland, or Ireland, 
or country places in England, had come 
up to one of our great cities strong and 
happy, to work in one of these shops. 
She was away from all her friends, and 
—he was not blaming the shopkeepers, 
he had shown that they themselves 
regretted the present system—she re- 
turned home after a year or two utterly 
broken down in health and strength. 
Eighty-four hours in the week meant 14 
hours a-day. What did that mean? 
At least two hours must be allowed for 
dressing and undressing, for breakfast 
and supper. Eight hours was little 
enough for sleep under such circum- 
stances, and that made up the 24. Not 
a moment was left for fresh air, for 
relaxation, for self-improvement, or for 
friendly and family intercourse. In fac- 
tories the hours of labour were limited 
to 54; consequently the shopmen, and 
—what was much worse—the shop- 
women too, were actually in a great 
many cases at the present moment work- 
ing for no less than 30 hours per week 
more than factory hands. Moreover, in 
a vast number of cases the short and 
irregular time allowed for meals, the 
closeness of the atmosphere, and the 
absence of seats rendered the labour 
even more severe. The seats, in fact, 
were on the wrong side of the counter. 
It was obvious that, as the House of 
Commons Committee reported—‘‘ Such 
prolonged labour must be exhausting 
and ruinous to health, especially in the 
ease of girls.” By Sunday morning 
they were utterly exhausted. These 
were no sensational statements of his. 
They were literal and melancholy facts 
brought out by a Royal Commission, 
and confirmed by the House of Com- 
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mons’ Committee. It was understating 
the case to call this a life of slavery; 
for it was, though he would not say in 
all respects the worst, but certainly the 
most laborious and exhausting which 
the world had ever known. No class 
ever worked so hard. Without legisla. 
tion, then, there was little hope of shorter 
hours, and the lives of shopmen and of 
shopwomen would still be the same 
weary monotony of shop and bed, a life 
of drudgery, and an early death. In 
the name of the Bishops and Clergy, of 
the Nonconformist ministers, of the 
Roman Catholic priests, of the medical 
men, whose Petitions he had presented, 
he appealed to the judgment and reason 
of the House. In the name of the 
100,000 shopkeepers and assistants— 
whose the: Petitions had been pre- 
sented since the Bill had been before 
the House—he appealed to the hearts 
and the mercy of hon. Members to pass 
the Bill. If they did, there would be 
hope of happier days and brighter hours 
for these people, and some little leisure 
at the end of their hard day’s work. 
To-morrow morning papers would be 
looked for with intense anxiety in thou- 
sands of poor homes by many worn and 
weary men and women. If the House 
rejected this Bill, they would condemn 
thousands of assistants and shopkeepers 
to a life of misery and suffering, and an 
early grave. If they passed the Bill 
they would send a ray of light and hope 
into many a poor home, and to many 
thousands of poor, worn, and weary 
sufferers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Camber- 
well, Dulwich) said, that according to 
the Notice he had placed on the Paper 
he rose to move the rejection of the Bill. 
His object in doing so was that he did 
not consider that this was a necessary 
piece of legislation. He repreeented the 
retail trading business with which he had 
been intimately connected for more than 
25 years, and his experience led him 
entirely to disagree with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the London 
University (Sir John Lubbock) that the 
shopkeepers were an unkind class, or 
were willing to keep open their shops 
longer than was necessary to supply the 
wants of the people. It was now 27 
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years since the Early Closing Associa- 
tion was started, and it had done a vast 
amount of good in bringing the hours of 
shopping within much more reasonable 
limits than formerly. For instance, the 
firm with which he was connected used 
to be open until 10 o’clock every night, 
and 12 o’clock on Saturday. They now 
closed at 7 on five nights in the week, 
and at 2 on Saturday. He could not 
understand the necessity of such legisla- 
tion as this. In 1886 a Bill passed 
through the House for the regulation of 
labour in shops, which Bill prevented 
the employment of young people under 
the age of 18 for more than 74 hours 
a-week, Therefore, the question dealt 
with by the Bill was a new question 
altogether. It was, in fact, a Bill to 
bring compulsory legislation to bear on 
adult labour. Men could take care of 
themselves, and it was unnecessary in 
this country to legislate for persons who 
could take care of themselves. 1t was 
said that in the shops the atmosphere 
was bad, and that a great deal of disease 
would be found; but the hon. Baronet 
did not read the Report of the Registrar 
General, who showed that in the shop- 
keeping class in this country the health 
was much better than in many others. 
For instance, that Report showed that 
among publicans the death rate between 
the ages of 15 and 20 was 7°81; while 
among shopkeepers it was oaly 5°13, and 
among general labourers 12°63, or more 
than double that of shopkeepers. So, 
again, between the ages of 25 and 45, the 
death rate among publicans was 22°63 ; 
whereas among small shopkeepers the 
average was only 9°04. He thought 
that showed conclusively that the shop- 
keeping class was not an unhealthy 
body, nor was the atmosphere or the 
labour as oppressive in the shops as it 
was in the factories. In the factories 
people were constantly at work at the 
same thing and in one place; whereas 
in the shops they were continually 
moving about. He grieved to say that 
in some few cases the masters did not 
study the interests of their servants ; but 
was that a reason why the whole body 
should be branded with a charge of un- 
kindness? He could assure the House 
that the shopkeepers had no desire to 
burn their gas and keep open their shops 
late if the business did not come to them, 
and the business would not come unless 
there were purchasers. It was all very 
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well for the hon. Baronet to refer to 
Newcastle and a few places like that, 
where the working classes finished work 
at 6 o’clock; but in other towns, and 
especially in the Metropolitan district, 
there was a vast body of working people 
who did not leave off work until 7 o'clock, 
and if this Bill passed they would only 
have an hour in which to get home and 
then do their shopping. There was, 
therefore, no necessity for this legislation. 
The Preamble of the Bill set forth that 
the Bill was introduced in the interests 
of the shop assistants. He did not find 
anything stated in the body of the Bill 
itself about the assistants, and he would 
ask what was to be done with the small 
shopkeepers who had no assistants, 
where poor people kept shops, lived in 
a back room going into the shop, and 
attended themselves upon the customers 
that came, with a view of earning a few 
shillings in order to keep them from the 
Union? It was not only a Bill that 
would affect the employers of labour 
and their assistants, but it would crush 
out many a poor widow and her orphan 
children, on drive them into the work- 
house. Having said so much, he would 
remark that certain persons were of 
opinion that the early closing movement, 
and especially the provision which had 
been made for Bank Holidays, had been 
greatly assisted by the action of the 
hon. Baronet who had just introduced 
the Bill. Bank Holidays, however, 
came from a very different source. 
Twenty-six years ago, when he (Mr. 
Maple) first started in business, there 
used to be one day of closing, on Box- 
ing Day, but no Bank Holidays. It 
was the large shops that first started 
the early closing movement. The Bank 
Holiday Bill did not compel the shops 
to close at all. It was a Bill brought 
in by the hon. Baronet for the express 
purpose of making it legal for accept- 
ances due on any day set apart for a 
Bank Holiday to be presented on the 
day following such holiday. ll the 
demand for Bank Holidays came from 
the spontaneous voice of the nation, 
and was not the result of compulsory 
legislation. The shopkeepers did all 
they could to close early, and it was to 
their interest to do so. Then, again, 
the Shop Regulation Act had been 
passed, and that measure prohibited 
young people from being employed for 
more than 74 hours a-week, including 
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hours set apart for meals. That Act had 
been adhered to conscientiously. He 
had asked the Home Secretary in that 
House, on the 9th of April, what number 
of convictions had taken place from the 
passing of the Act in 1886 up to the 31st 
of March in the present year, and the 
reply he received was that there had 
only been four in the Metropolitan area 
—namely, three in Marylebone, and one 
in Lambeth. It had been found quite 
sufficient to call the attention of shop- 
keepers to the matter, and no legal 

roceedings were rendered necessary. 

herefore, hon. Members would see 
that the law had been carried out, and 
that young people were not being em- 
ployed too long in the a How about 
those who kept wholesale warehouses, 
and how about the bankers in England ? 
Did they not employ people for long 
hours, and did they not also come within 
the range of criticism? In Zhe Citizen 
of last week there was a long report in 
relation to the Bank employés. If it 
were necessary to bring in legislation to 
interfere with the retail trading class, 
it should also be applied to the whole- 
sale traders and to the bankers. The 
hon. Baronet, in his remarks, inferred 
that the assistants in these shops lived 
off the premises ; but they nearly always 
lived on the premises. Again, it would 
be found that in very few shops the 
hours of closing would be interfered 
with by the Bill, and especially those 
shops in which a large number of assist- 
ants were kept. All the large shops 
closed well within the time fixed within 
the Bill, and he could not understand why 
they had signed Petitions in favour of 
the Bill. Before Petitions were pre- 
sented, they should declare, at any rate, 
that the persons by whom they were 
signed were not only in favour of the 
measure, but that they approved of the 
conditions under which it was introduced. 
Now, he found that the opinion in regard 
to compulsory closing being necessary 
was not so universal as the hon. Baronet 
would have the House to believe. There 
had been meetings held in all parts of 
the country. He (Mr. Blundell Maple) 
had been taunted with having attended 
a meeting at Brighton, at which a 
resolution in opposition to his views 
was carried against him. He would 


explain to the House how that oc- 
curred. The meeting was held at 8 
o'clock at night, and a gentleman, a Mr. 
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Stacey, Secretary of the Early Closing 
Association—he did not know whether 
he was sent specially by the hon. 
Baronet or not—went among the shops 
and collected together about 350 young 
shop assistants for the express purpose 
of ousting him at that meeting. That 
was certainly something to be proud of. 
The taxpayers and shopkeepers of 
Brighton, who attended the meeting, 
would have carried the resolution he had 
= per by a large majority, if they 

ad not been outvoted by the shop 
assistants. He would, however, ask the 
hon. Baronet how he had himself got 
on at the meeting held in Morley Hall, 
Hackney; and whether he did not find 
strong opposition to the early closing 
movement ? 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that the 
advocates of early closing were not 
allowed a hearing there. 

Mr. BLUNDELL MAPLE said, he 
was sorry their case on that occasion 
was so bad that the hon. Baronet was 
not allowed a hearing. However, 80 
much for public meetings; and as to the 
addresses which had been presented, 
they kad come, no doubt, from large 
and important bodies; but he thought 
that when their effect was measured, the 
House would recognize that there were 
six on the one side and half-a-dozen on 
the other. In the City of London the 
Common Council met the other day, and 
that Common Council was to be made 
the Local Authority of the City. At 
their meeting, however, it was decided 
by a very large majority that the Bill 
should be opposed. There had been 
very much opposition to the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet. It was argued that the 
Bill did not affect the Vity, but only a 
small class outside it, who were strongly 
in favour of the measure; but, never- 
theless, the resolution was adopted to 
oppose the Bill. It would, therefore, be 
seen that the feeling was not altogether 
on one side. What was the case with 
regard to the Factory Act? When that 
Act passed, a clause was inserted giving 
power to the factories to work tor 
90 days during the year overtime, 
so as to cater for the requirements 
of firms during a season’s business. 
If this Bill passed, the law would, con- 
sequently, not be so yap against 
factories as against the small traders. 
In London a large number of the work- 
ing classes were engaged in the centre 
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of the Metropolis, but had to reside out- 
side the Metropolis. In the firm with 
which he was connected, there were 
working men who resided three, four, 
and even six miles away, and it would 
be 7 or 8 o’clock before they got home. 
Surely it was very hard that they should 
not be able to do their shopping after 
they reached home, and that their wives 
should be obliged to lay in a store of 
everything they required beforehand. 
The hon. Baronet said that coster- 
mongers were not included in the Bill; 
but if hon. Members read the Bill, they 
would find that the word ‘‘ shop” in- 
cluded— 

“Any building or portion of a building, 
booth, stall, or place where goods are expose 
or offered for sale by retail, and includes a place 
where the business of a barber is carried on,” 
Therefore, it must be presumed that the 
hon. Baronet must mean that the coster- 
mongers who used barrows on wheels 
were not included, but fixed stalls 
were included. Now, a great many 
costermongers who sold goods had a 
fixed stall outside some shop or other; 
and to clear these persons away at a 
certain hour would be the cause of 
severe loss to them. At present they 
went into the markets, after the buyers 
from the West End shops, and purchased 
the vegetables and other goods they 
wanted at a cheap rate, which enabled 
them to sell them again to poor people 
at low prices. Then, again, the hon. 
Baronet proposed to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. He (Mr. Maple) did 
not understand the reason why that pro- 
— was made; because, as everybody 

new, an enormous amount of evidence 
had already been collected. A Com- 
mittee which had been appointed held 
16 meetings, at which 75 witnesses were 
called, whose evidences filled 276 pages. 
Almost the only class of retail traders to 
whom the operation of the Bill was 
not to extend were the vendors of in- 
toxicating liquors. It certainly was 
somewhat shocking to find that that 
was the only business that was to be 
exempt from early closing. The excep- 
tion was so startling, that he was 
prompted to ask—‘‘ Why are not our 
temperance friends to the front ?” 
Again, refreshment-houses, where hot 
cooked provisions were sold, were 
exempt; while places for the sale of 
cold provisions were to come within the 
Operation of the measure. It would 
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thus be legal to sell a hot sausage, or a 
hot polony, or a hot tart, or hot milk 
after 8 o’clock; but no cold milk, and 
no cold tart, nor any cold provisions 
whatever. That meant that every 
dining place and every baker’s shop 
where the necessaries of life were sold, 
together with lemonade and ginger beer, 
were tc be closed, because the articles 
they sold were not hot. Then, again, 
tobacconists’ shops might be kept open, 
and news agencies ; but if hon. Members 
would turn to Clause 7 of this wonderful 
Bill, they would find it laid down that 
shops in which two or more trades were 
carried on were to be closed by a cer- 
tain hour. That meant that ifa tobac- 


d | conist sold sticks or umbrellas he must 


close his shop, or if a newsagent sold 
toys or lollipops he also must shut up. 
The only things that were allowed to be 
sold were newspapers and tobacco. The 
House wasinformed by the hon. Baronet 
that Clause 11 had been inserted at the 
instance of the chemists, 1,300 of whom 
were in favour of it, while 700 did not 
want it. Was that House going to 
compel 700 persons to do what they did 
not want to do because 1,300 wished to 
deprive certain people of an opportunity 
of getting their daily bread? Such 
legislation as that, he trusted, would 
never be assented to. It would appear 
from Clause 11 that— 

“A pharmaceutical chemist and druggist 
shall not be liable to any fine under this Act 
for supplying medicines, drugs, or medical 
appliances after the hour appointed by this 
Act or by an order made thereunder for the 
closing of shops; but this section shall not 
be deemed toauthorize a pharmaceutical chemist, 
or chemist and druggist, to keep open shop 
after the said hour.” 

Therefore a chemist might supply a 
customer with a black draught; but if 
he supplied him also with sweets to 
take away thetaste of the black draught, 
or a tooth-brush, he would come under 
the penalties of the Act. Supposing that 
a chemist had just retired to rest, and 
his assistant went to him to inform him 
that one of his customers had just come 
in and wanted some medicine, and also 
required some sweets for his child— 
were the sweets to be supplied? If the 
assistant did supply them, he would 
come under the penalties of the Act, 
because the Bill distinctly laid down 
that shops were to be closed where two or 
more trades were to be carried on. It was 
a most severe Bill, and it did one thing 
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which the House would not regard with 
approval—namely, that under it we 
should have police espionage. In Clause 
10 in the last sub-section, there was this 
provision — 

“Tt shall be the duty in England aad Ire- 
land of every Chief Officer of Police and in 
Scotland of every Procurator Fiscal, to cause 
the provisions of this Act,.and of any order 
made thereunder, to be duly enforced through- 
out the area in which he has authority.” 


The effect of that clause would be to 
eause police, who were now regarded 
in some quarters with no great favour, 
to be looked upon with suspicion 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. He was very sorry that such 
a provision should have been included 
in a Bill of this nature. Then, again, 
as regarded the penalties. He found it 
laid down in the Bill that the first fine 
was to be 5s., the second 20s., the next 
£5, and every subsequent fine £5. The 
Bill took all power and all discretion 
out of the hands of the magistrates with 
regard to the fine. If the magistrate 
found that the offence had been com- 
mitted he must inflict a fine. Now, 
what was £5 to a large firm? But it 
might mean ruin to a poor widow or a 
small shopkeeper. She might plead 
that her cloek was slow; but, neverthe- 
less, she must be fined £5, the magis- 
trate having no jurisdiction. Not only 
so, but it would be found by Clause 9 
that where an offence for which the 
occupier of a shop was liable to a 
fine had, in fact, been committed by 
some agent or servant, such agent or 
servant was rendered liable to the same 
fine as if be were occupier. Oonse- 
quently, if a shop assistant made a mis- 
take, he was to be fined £5 in the place 
of his master; and not only so; but if 
the fine was not paid, what was to be- 
come of him? He would be sent to 
rison, he supposed, for contempt of 
urt. These were strong reasons why 
the House should not accept the Bill. 
Then, again, by Olause 13, it was 
proposed to revive the old Act of 
Charles II. with regard to selling on 
Sunday, although the framers of the 
Bill recognized the fact that under this 
Closing Act, by making people close 
early on a Saturday, it might be neces- 
sary to enable them to open on a Sun- 
day. Would it not be better to allow 


the shops to remain open later on Satur- 
day, so that all the shopping that was 
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necessary might be done? It was, how- 
ever, provided that butchers and those 
who dealt in fruit, vegetables, milk, and 
the like might keep open until 10 o’clock 
on Sunday. He hoped the friends of 
temperance would recognize the fact 
that while all temperance houses were 
closed, and all those houses which sold 
oranges and ginger beer, the public. 
houses were to remain open ; so that, in 
fact, they were only forcing the people 
into the public-houses in order to get 
what they required. Then, again, as 
regards houses with off-licences. At 
present they were allowed to remain 
open as long as public-houses ; but under 
the Bill they would be closed, which 
meant that everybody who had been in 
the habit of buying bottled beer or 
bottled wine from his grocer would have 
to go after 8 o’clock at night into a 
public-house, and thereby he would 
be frequently — and encouraged 
to take a glass. Then came the ques- 
tion of compensation. In the Local Go- 
vernment Bill it was proposed to com- 
pensate publicans. If this Bill was passed 
it would curtail immensely the hours of 
trading of the off-licence holders, and 
greatly reduce the value of their property, 
as also their profits. It would be a serious 
question whether, in many localities, 
when the off-licensed houses had to be 
closed early, the value of the houses 
would not go down, and the rates suffer 
enormously. His was not a Party oppo- 
sition to the Bill. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway on the other side felt 
equally with him that the measure was 
badly drawn, and was not called for. 
He hoped that both sides of the House 
would seriously weigh the provisions of 
the Bill, and do what they felt to be just 
to the small traders of England, and that 
they would not allow this slur to be cast 
upon them, or the frightful anxiety from 
which they were now suffering to con- 
tinus. He could assure the House that 
at that moment the small shopkeepers 
were suffering a great amount of anxiety 
as to the action of the House. He there- 
fore trusted that the House would de- 
cide that day, once for all, whether 
or not they would accept the principle 
of the Bill. Did they wish to force, by 
compulsory legislation, the adult workers 
of the country to cease work, and to ring, 
so to speak, a curfew bell which would 
send them home? He knew that the 
Clergy and the Medical Profession were 
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in favour of shortening the hours of 
employment. He did not agree with 
the hon. Baronet that there were em- 
ployés who did not goto church. They 
did go to church, and they were a much 
more religious body, he believed, than 
they ever were before. This Bill inter- 
fered with the liberty of the subject 
more than any previous legislation, and 
he trusted that the House would reject 
it in the Division which he hoped would 
take place that day by a large majority, 
seeing that it was the most oppressive 
measure which had ever been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.) said, he rose for the purpose 
of seconding the Amendment. All 
acknowledged the motives of the hon. 
Baronet who had moved the second 
reading (Sir John Lubbock), and the 
value of the measures he had success- 
fully passed through the House to lessen 
and lighten the hours of labour of the 
working man. He (Mr. Cooke) could 
not help thinking that the hon. Baronet 
had now reached a stage when all 
perme oe should draw the line 

tween reasonable legislation and un- 
reasonable meddling. He thought the 
hon. Baronet should know where it was 
necessary to stop in the career of useful 
legislation he had worked out for him- 
self. Possibly, the hon. Baronet was 
not an entirely free agent in the matter, 
seeing that he was backed up by 
rege associations, and with a large 

y of subscribers, whom he must 
satisfy in some way or other. No doubt, 
the hon. Baronet himself felt that he 
could not, even if he would, withdraw 
from a position which, by some in- 
timation which had been given to 
the opponents of the measure, he 
would be glad to compromise. It was, 
however, very difficult to withdraw 
from such a position, seeing that the 
present supporters of the hon. Baronet 
would always be able to find some other 
prominent politician who, for no higher 
or better motive than popularity, would 
be ready to champion their cause. His 
(Mr. Cooke’s) objection to the measure 
was confined to one part of it, and to 
that part the hon. Baronet had devoted 
no attention whatever when he ad- 
dressed the House. His objection was 


the same as that of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Maple)—namely, that the Bill in- 
terfered unwarrantably with the freedom 
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and liberty of grown-up people who 
represented the large class of the com- 
munity. There were three classes of 
shops. In the first place, there were the 
large shops with a great number of 
assistants, who would in no case be 
benefited by the Bill, because the 
already had that which the Bill enjoined. 
That class had been referred to in the 
course of the debate from a practical 
point of view by the hon. Member. 
There were other shops in which one, 
two, or, say, a few assistants were em- 
ployed, in a different part of the town, as 
a rule, to that in which the other class of 
shops he had referred to were situated. 
It was quite possible, and very probable, 
that the hours of labour of the assistants 
in these small shops were longer and 
more arduous than they should be, and 
if the Bill were entirely confined to regu- 
lating the hours of labour of assistants 
in such shops he should have very little 
to say against it; but the Bill went 
very much further than that—it in- 
cluded, he believed, as it was at present 
drawn, notwithstanding the disavowal 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London, costermongers. 
They were told that costermongers were 
not to be included, therefore possibly 
some words would be inserted in the 
Bill expressly excluding them. Coster- 
mongers were a considerable and a 
popular body in public estimation, and 
they certainly knew how to shout. That 
was the sole reason why they were to be 
excluded, because there was no reason 
why a difference should be made between 
the stall-keepers who interpose them- 
selves between the barrows of the cos- 
termongers and the costermongers them- 
selves. This Bili was, as he had said, 
much more sweeping in its scope than 
the Preamble would indicate, and that 
was the ground, and he thought the 
main ground, why there was no oppo- 
sition, or not so much opposition, as 
there otherwise would have been. The 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) had 
referred to the fact that there was not 
much opposition. He (Mr. Cooke) 
thought the reason of that was that 
ersons were in the habit of reading the 
reamble of a Bill, and of supposin 
that those who drew the Bill intende 
to | out the intentions they had ex- 
pressed in the Preamble and those in- 
tentions only. If people had known 
that this Bill included in its scope grown- 
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up men and women of full age, and of 
full understanding, and prevented them 
carrying on their business in the way 
that was most preferable to them, and 
at a time when they could make the 
most of it, there would unquestionably 
have been considerable opposition to the 
measure all over the country. Let them 
see what would happen supposing this 
Bill became law. The executive officer 
under the Bill was the gentleman in 
blue, for the police would have to carry 
out the Bill; and, as his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Maple) had reminded the House, 
the duties which the police had to per- 
form would not add to their popularity 
among the lower classes of the popu- 
lation—the gentleman in blue would 
go up to a stall-keeper and say— 
‘‘My man, you must go home.” The 
stall-keeper might say—‘‘ Why, I am 
just in the thick of my business; I 

ave not sold my stock out.” ‘ You 
must go home for the sake of your 
health,” the policeman would retort. 
‘* Don’t I know as much about my health 
as you do?” might be the rejoinder. 
Thereupon the gentleman in blue might 
say—‘ No; the Legislature says you do 
not; therefore you must go home.” It 
is not merely on the ground of the 
health of the people that this Bill was 
introduced. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
had referred to a document which they 
had all received that day, in which was 
made the assertion, whether it sprang 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
the President of the Royal Society, or 
the other gentlemen named, who, no 
doubt, were well acquainted with the 
wants and habits of the East End of 
London at 12 o’clock at night, or not, 
that the present excessive hours of 
labour left absolutely no time or strength 
for family intercourse or self-improve- 
ment. The gentleman in blue, there- 
fore, after having spoken to the stall- 
keeper about his health, would say to 
him —“ If you do not go home now, you 
will have no opportunity of family inter- 
course; you must go to attend to your 
wife and family and nurse the baby.” 
‘* But, if I do that,” would say the man, 
‘‘T shall have no money to provide for 
my wife and family, because my stock 
has to be sold, and out of the proceeds 
I have to provide for my family’s wants 
from day to day, and possibly from hour 
to hour.” That, even, would not satisfy 
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the friend in blue; but he would say, 
‘If you do not go home, you will not 
improve your mind ; go home and study 
the Homerian theories and French 
exercises. If you do not leave the stock 
unsold, and if you do not go home, I 
will have you up before a magistrate, 
and you will be fined £5 for breaking 
the law of the land.” He (Mr. Cooke) 
maintained, therefore, that this was an 
unwarrantable interference, in the 
words of the senior Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright), with the free- 
dom and liberty of grown-up people, 
and it was, besides, the introduction of 
an entirely new principle into our life, 
and certainly into the laws of the 
country. He had beside him an hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Darling) who was 
very well acquainted with the Statutes of 
the Realm and Common Law. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be able 
to say whether he was right in saying 
that except in so far as a trade carried 
on was a noxious trade, or a trade 
regulated for other purposes than the 
health of those carrying it on, such as 
the licensed victuallers—where a trade 
was not conducted in such a way as to 
be a nuisance to a neighbourhood, the 
law of the land did not permit inter- 
ference between grown-up men and 
grown-up women and the performance 
of their duties in carrying on of their 
trade or business. If he was wrong in 
that view, his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary, who, he believed, in- 
tended to speak, not on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, but on his own behalf, would 
set him right. He did not intend to 
labour the point, because the cnly really 
strong point against the Bill was inter- 
ference with the liberty of action of 
grown-up men and women, and he was 
strengthened in that view by the fact 
that the hon. Baronet (Sir John Lub- 
bock), who introduced the Bill, carefully 
avoided that particular point. He did 
not desire to dwell, as he might do, upon 
the many evils and ill-consequences that 
would follow to a variety of people in 
this country, if the Bill became law. 
They were stated to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) in a most admirable, clear, 
and exhaustive style by a _ large, 
influential, and representative depu- 
tation which waited upon him at 
the Home Office yesterday afternoon. 
There were, doubtless, other hon. Mem- 
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bers who wished to speak upon this Bill. 
He saw on the Benches below the Gang- 
way opposite the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), who 
looked as though he was going to 
address to them one of those instructive 
speeches which they never listened to 
without feeling that they were better 
than they were before. But there was 
one instance of the inconvenience which 
would be incurred by the working 
classes, especially in the country, which 
came under his notice a day or two ago, 
and which he thought he might as well 
mention, because he cvald not believe it 
was an isolated case. He mentioned it 
because the hon. Baronet (Sir John 
Lubboek) had said in the House, and 
outside the House, that the opposition 
to the Bill came from London and from 
the great towns, and not from the 
smalier towns, because there the shop- 
keepers felt they would be benefited by 
the operation of the Bill. Last Friday 
he was passing through a small country 
town in Herefordshire, when he was 
accosted by an old friend of his, a man 
who occupied an ironmonger’s shop. 
His friend, having seen that he (Mr. 
Cooke) had a day or two before taken 
part in a meeting held against the Bill 
at Exeter Hall, expressed his approba- 
tion of the course he had pursued. He 
(Mr. Cooke) asked his friend how it 
affected him, because he knew that his 
friend closed his shop at 10 o’clock on 
Saturdays and on other days of the week 
at 8 o'clock, and earlier still when there 
was a holiday. His friend said, out- 
wardly and visibly I close my shop at 
that hour, and all my shop assistants go 
home; but my customers know that I 
am on the spot, that I am living on the 
page + and they come to me knowing 

am there and ready and willing to 
serve them, and I do serve them some- 
times up to 11 o’clock at night. He 
(Mr. Cooke) asked what kind of people 
they were who came at that time, and 
his friend said that they were, almost 
without exception, working men. What 
did these working men come for, he 
asked? The reply was, they came for 
tools; they had been engaged in their 
work all day, and if they left their work 
earlier they would lose time, or if they 
could not get their tools overnight, the 
probability was they would lose time in 
the morning, and perhaps lose the job 
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to which they were going? That was 
the first person he had spoken to in the 
country on the subject, and that was the 
reply he got, and he thought it was not 
likely to be the last of the kind if he had 
pursued his inquiries further. He had 
said all he thought it was necessary to 
say on this subject, and he was obliged 
to the House for listening to him. He 
opposed the measure in conjunction with 
his hun. Friend (Mr. Maple) on the main 
ground that it was contrary to private 
interests and public policy to interfere 
with the labour of men and women ; that 
it would prevent that personal enterprize, 
energy, and supervision which was at 
the bottom of the industrial supremacy 
of this country. Therefore, he heartily 
supported the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Mr. Blundell 
Maple.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he rose to support the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill, and he did so on general grounds 
with reference to the effect of the 
Bill on the health of the population. 
There were in the Bill some details from 
which he differed; there were many 
points in regard to which he thought 
the Bill might be improved, and he had 
no doubt that in Committee the united 
wisdom of both sides of the House was 
capable of making the Bill free from 
every objection urged against it by the 
two hon. Gentlemen opposite who had 
spoken against the measure. He was 
particularly interested to hear the Mover 
of the Amendment (Mr. Blundell Maple) 
ask why public-houses should be ex- 
empted? Ifthe hon. Gentleman would 
move an Amendment including public- 
houses, he (Sir Walter Foster) would be 
most happy to give it his support; in- 
deed, he was sure that many hon. Mem- 
bers would be glad to see public-houses 
closed at 8 o’clock at night. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Blundell Maple) also 
said that tobacco shops and newspaper 
shops, if they sold other articles, would 
be liable to be closed. Now, this was 
in order to prevent an open and ciear 
opportunity of evading the Act. If 
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they had a shop in which tea, coffee 
walking sticks, and other things were 
sold, the keeper of that shop would be 
able to evade the Act by putting a couple 
of newspapers in the window, and say- 
ing, ‘‘I am a newsagent,” unless some 
clause such as that in the Bill providing 
against such evasions were passed. 
In order to meet some difficulties, 
he should not object to making it a 
permissive Bill, or, in other words, to 
admit the principle of Local Option in 
respect to the operatioa of the Bill in the 
different localities. He believed that if 
the Bill had been drawn on such lines 
it would have met with more general 
acceptance, and, probably, would have 
been more universally approved than it 
would in its present form ; but the great 
question which underlay the principle 
of the Bill was that of public health. 
Many Members who sat upon the Oppo- 
sition Benches were anxious that the 
Bill should pass, because they believed 
that it would add to the well-being and 
the health of the community. During 
the last 25 years he, personally, had 
seen numberless examples of people 
broken down in health from the long 
hours they had been obliged to work in 
shops, and he wanted to see the whole 
country taking up the hard cases of these 
unfortunate individuals. He had seen 
young people come up fresh and healthy 
from the country who at the end of six 
months were blanched and weakened by 
the long hours of labour, and were sent 
home to die as wrecks in consequence 
of the iniquitous system under which 
they were required to work 14 hours 
a-day. In the interest of the community 
he wanted that system abolished. That 
was no new question, because, if they 
went back as far as 1845, they found 
that a Royal Commission sitting at that 
time reported to both Houses, that from 
inquiries it appeared— 

‘* That the relative excess from consumption 
among tradesmen and artizans, as compared 
with other classes, is mainly to be attributed 
to the vitiated state of the atmosphere in their 
shops and dwellings. The average age at 
death from consumption has been found to be 
lower in the case of tradesmen than among 
artizans ; this is stated to be owing to a larger 
portion of the latter being employed in outdoor 
work, and therefore less continually exposed 
to the influence of impure air.” 
Dr. Guy, who was one of the principal 
witnesses before the Commission, gave 
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evidence which bore very strongly upon 

this point. He said, in answer to a 

question— 

‘‘The proportion of consumptive cases in 

the three classes of gentlemen, tradesmen, and 

artizans is respectively about 16, 28, and 30 in 

the hundred,”’ 

showing an enormous difference between 

the classes who spent a large proportion 

of their time in the open air and those 

who were cooped up in unhealthy dwell- 

ings and close shops. Some 15 years 

ago he (Sir Walter Foster) undertook 

a large inquiry into this very question. 

He was interested in the prevalence 

at this time of chest diseases in the 

different parts of the country. He took 

rural districts, and compared them with 

towns, and he took one town and com- 

pared it with another town, and he found 

that wherever there was a large popu- 

lation confined in factories or shops 

during the greater portion of the time 
they were at work, there was a larger 
prevalence of chest complaints among 
that population than was usual among 
the ordinary population. Wherever, on 
the other hand, he found a class of people 
working in the open air, he found a much 
smaller consumption death rate in propor- 
tion to the general run of the disease. 
But this question was probably more 
delicately worked out by taking par- 
ticular classes of the population. He 
took the female part of the population, 
as he was enabled to do by the supple- 
ment to the Registrar General’s Report, 
and he found the remarkable fact that 
in women the death rate from consump- 
tion varied almost directly in various 
localities in accordance with the nature 
of their oecupation. For instance, if they 
took a large manufacturing town in 
which iron works were mainly in vogue, 
and in which the women had little work 
to do in factories, they found that the 
death rate of women as compared with 
the general population was not in ex- 
cess, but they found that the death rate 
of the men who were engaged in this 
heavier form of occupation was in excess 
of that of the general agricultural popu- 
lation. If, on the other hand, they had 
regard to towns where textile fabrics 
were manufactured, and where women 
ina large proportion were engaged in 
factories with close atmosphere, they 
found that the deaths from chest 
diseases were largely in excess of the 
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normal rate for the whole country. 
They found that in these places the 
death rate of the women even exceeded 
the death rate of men engaged in 
similar occupations. Turning to agricul- 
tural districts, he found that, whereas in 
an ordinary agricultural district where 
the men were employed outdoor all day, 
and exposed to all sorts of weather, the 
death rate from lung diseases was 
comparatively small; the death rate of 
the women, on the other hand, who 
were cooped up in houses which were 
very often in an unsanitary state, was 
largely in excess of thatof themen. These 
facts went very far to bear out the state- 
ment made by the Commission of 1845, 
that oecupations which required pro- 
longed remaining indoors were exceed- 
ingly injurious to the population in so 
far as they tended to develop diseases 
of the chest. Asthe hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Dulwich Division of 
Camberwell quoted some statistics from 
one of the Registrar General’s Reports 
bearing upon this point, he should like 
to refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
statistics that had been prepared by the 
Registrar General in his supplement to 
the last decennial Report. The figures 
were remarkable, and had almost a direct 
bearing upon the Bill before the House. 
In fact, if the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the London University (Sir John 
Lubbock) had wanted a statistical basis 
for his Bill, he could not have found a 
better one than that which was given by 
the Registrar General in his last supple- 
ment. Taking all diseases together, the 
Registrar General showed the compara- 
tive mortality between the agricultural 
classes who spent most of their time in 
the open air and the shopkeeper classes. 
The comparative mortality figure of the 
agricultural classes was taken by the 
Registrar General at 644, the compara- 
tive mortality figure in the shopkeeping 
classes was 877, showing an enormous 
difference to the detriment of people con- 
fined in shops. The Registrar General 
proceeded to analyse these figures in the 
very instructive supplement. He com- 
pared the mortality among men working 
im impure air and those working in a 
pure atmosphere. Taking fishermen as 
the people working in the purest atmos- 
phere, he found the comparative mor- 
tality figure from diseases of the chest 
was 198, while the figure, on the other 
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hand, of agriculturists was 237. Then 
he came to grocers, a class of persons 
who would be affected by this Bill, and 
he found that the comparative mortality 
figure was 283. That among drapers he 
found to be 430, or more than double the 
death rate which occurred among fisher- 
men, a people living mainly in the 
open air. Taking grocers and drapers 
together, he found that the comparative 
mortality figure was 357, as compared 
with 237 among the agriculturists of 
the country. No figures could be more 
eloquent to drive kome the fact that 
this Bill was necessary for the health of 
the population, and he was content to 
rest his support of the Bill entirely on 
the statistics that had come to them 
officially from the Registrar General of 
England in the Report he had quoted. 
It had been said that the Bill interfered 
with individual liberty, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had been unfortunate 
enough to quote as their champion the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Birtaingham was not on the 
side of the Factory Acts when that 
legislation was passed, and he (Sir 
Walter Foster) remembered that when, 
nearly 20 years ago, an agitation was 
raised in which he bore an humble part 
in favour of preventing the food of the 
people being adulterated, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Birmingham was against them. The 
right hon. Gentleman wanted the liberty 
of the subject to extend even so far, 
forsooth, that one man should be allowed 
to poison another man’s food. He (Sir 
Walter Foster) did not think that the 
opinion of such a champion of the 
liberty of the subject should have much 
weight with the House in the discus- 
sion of a Bill which aimed at the 
benefit of the public health. The whole 
argument about the liberty of the sub- 
ject being interfered with by the Bill 
was an argument which ought not to 
receive much attention from the Huuse, 
and he would tell them why. A good 
many hon. Members sitting on his side 
of the House thought there was some- 
thing that was higher and something 
that was more important than indi- 
vidual liberty. Individual liberty was 
a good thing as long as it was used 
for the common good, but it might 
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become licence, and he believed that 
at some future time they would find 
that in this country individual liberty 
would be more and more controlled 
when it was used by individuals 
for the detriment of the Common- 
wealth, A man had no right to 
injure his own health, because he 
owed a debt to the community to be a 
healthy citizen. A man had no right to 
follow or engage in occupations that 
tended to make other people suffer on 
account of his own breakdown in health. 
There were occupations which tended to 
develop chest diseases, especially con- 
sumption. The development of con- 
sumption in this country was a serious 
detriment to the well-being of the people. 
A man might choose, if he liked, to live 
under conditions which generated con- 
sumption, if the injury were limited to 
himself; but it was not limited to him- 
self, it descended to other generations, 
and very often it affected his neighbours 
or the people with whom he was brought 
into contact. Now-a-days science had 
shown that this form of chest disease 
was capable of being transmitted from 
one person to another, and therefore, 
if they eneouraged, by non-interference 
on the part of the State, habits that 
were detrimental to the community, they 
did two evil things. They encouraged 
the spread of disease, and they helped 
to deteriorate the character of the 

opulation, to sap the strength, vita- 
fity, and manhood of the country. 
Because he believed this Bill would do 
much to add to the vitality and strength 
of future generations, he gave it his 
support. He did not want it to be in- 
jurious in its interference with any 
honest industry, but he believed that 
honest industries could be carried on 
with efficiency between the hours of 8 
o’clock in the morning and 8 o’clock in 
the evening. He believed that working 
men through their Representatives in 
the Hovse were supporters of this Bill; 
he was anxious that no community or 
district should be injuriously affected by 
the Bill, and, therefore, he would rather 
see it pass upon permissive principles, 
or, in other words, on the principle of 
Local Option. A complete answer to 
objections raised by hon. Gentlemen was 
contained inthe fact that the Representa- 
tives of the working classes in the House 
were largely in favour of the Bill being 
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passed, and that it was not felt by work- 
ing men that any inconvenience would 
result to them through the operation of 
the Bill. In his opinion, the great 
argument as regarded health had not 
been answered by the hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken from the Opposite 
Benches, but, on the contrary, had been 
strengthened immeasurably by the 
figures he had quoted. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he desired to offer the strongest pos- 
sible opposition to the second reading, not 
only on account of the principle of the 
Bill itself, but on account of the prin- 
ciple that it challenged, although, at the 
same time, he fully recognized the 
humane motives of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
and those who supported him. He be- 
lieved they really desired to benefit the 
classes in whose interests they thought 
they were legislating. It was because 
he believed those classes would suffer 
material injury in consequence of such 
legislation that he wanted to make 
the House sensible of what was involved 
in the passing of the measure. He felt 
that the House was very likely to be 
moved by the eloquent peroration of the 
hon. Baronet, and by the pathetic appeal 
he made to the House; but he would 
urge upon the House that, however 
strongly they might feel that individuals 
were suffering, it was not useful for hon. 
Members to allow their emotions to 
govern them too much in their legisla- 
tion. This Bill proposed to interfere with 
grown-up people under circumstances 
in regard to which, so far as he knew, 
no Act of Parliament had yet endea- 
voured to interfere. Moreover, it inter- 
fered with people under conditions 
which, if accepted in this Bill, would 
open the door to legislation which might 
be of the most terrible character. The 
hon. Baronet congratulated the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) that he 
and the men of the county which he 
specially represented had secured for 
themselves the shorter hours of labour 
which he sought to imply would be se- 
cured by this Bill. He, however, did 
not see the force of the hon. Baronet’s 
congratulation, for how had these 
shorter hours been secured? By volun- 
tary effort and voluntary organization. 
They were asked to pass the present 
Bill on two grounds—first, because it 
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was favourable to the health of the in- 
dividuals who it was supposed would be 
relieved by it; and, secondly, because 
it was for their moral advantage. Did 
he understand the hon. Baronet to sub- 
mit as a proposition to the House that, 
whenever they were reasonably sure in 
their minds that some livelihood open 
to an individual carried with it greater 
risk to his health than some cther, they 
were therefore to prevent him from 
carrying on that livelihood? [*‘ No!’’] 
Well, if not, the whole argument for the 
Bill fell to the ground. {An hon. Mem- 
per: Witbin limited hours.] Withir 
limited hours? But was a person to 
be permitted to follow some vocation 
that rendered him more liable to disease 
during certain hours of the day, and 
not during others? That was an illogical 
position. There were many employ- 
ments which were very dangerous to 
health, and in which science should be 
appealed to to lessen the danger. If 
they were to prevent grown individuals 
from entering upon work on this score 
they would destroy many industries in 
the country, and would reduce to starva- 
tion people who earned their living under 
difficulties as it was. He said at once 
that he was in favour of shorter hours of 
labour for everyone. This was no new 
advocacy on his part. He had always 
advocated the securing of short hours of 
labour by voluntary effort and association 
on the part of workmen, so that they 
might beintelligently represented in their 
discussions with those who bought their 
labour, but he had always been against 
the endeavour to compel it by legislation. 
If they legislated for shop assistants, how 
could they prevent persons engaged in 
other branches of industry from asking 
the House to legislate for them also, 
and how could the House determine 
what was the right limit of labour in 
each particular industry ? The number 
of hours that the hon. Baronet would be 
satisfied with for shop assistants would 
be absolutely destructive of life in other 
vocations. If they acceded to this they 
were going to introduce the principle of 
interference between grown men and 
women, not allowing them to judge for 
themselves as to what was healthy or 
unhealthy, and would hinder them from 
following certain employments without 
a thought as to whether they could ob- 
tain other means of livelihood. If hon. 


Members were going to make people 
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moral and healthy by Act of Parliament 
they would have a large job of work 
carved out for them, and they would 
fail in their attempt. The Bill before 
the House did not, however, necessarily 
secure shorter employment for shop 
assistants. It was a Bill to close shops, 
even though no assistants were em- 
ployed. The hon. Member for the 
Ilkeston Division said that no man 
should be allowed to injure his health, 
but how far was this to go? Many per- 
sons maintained that smoking was 
injurious to health, He had seen 
heaps of statistics showing that persons 
who smoked died quickly. If hon. 
Members were convinced of that, was 
there to be legislation against smoking ? 
If so, they would be giving legal sanc- 
tion to any fanaticism or prohibition, 
and, under cover of a regard for health, 
thrust their own fads down other people’s 
throats. By this Bill a man in his little 
shop, in which he and his wife served, 
or perhaps the wife served while the 
husband was at work, was to be pre- 
vented from keeping his shop open be- 
cause somebody else got ill in some 
other establishment. This was legisla- 
tion which, if not grandmotherly, was, 
at all events, strained to an extent 
which the English people would never 
tolerate when they understood its full 
bearing. The hon. Baronet urged that 
the great majority of the shopkeepers 
desired this Bill. If that were true, 
they could carry out their desire without 
the Bill. It was said that this was im- 
possible, inasmuch as some shops re- 
mained open to the injury of the 
trade of those which were closed. But 
no shops would remain open unless 
there were customers who were ready to 
buy, and this brought him to the con- 
clusion that late hours were in some 
cases absolutely necessary in order to 
enable persons of the artizan class 
earning wages which were paid from 
day to day, and returning from work 
after 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening, to 
make their domestic purchases. If the 
Bill were passed, there were many poor 
men who, earning their wages from 
day to day, did not get home from 
their work till 7, 8, or even 9 
o’clock at night, and they would have 
no means of buying what they wanted 
to buy, except that they would be left 
to the establishments which the hon. 
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hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) had 
explained that the alteration he sought 
was mostly needed by females. Doubt- 
less, long hours were injurious, espe- 
cially to women; but why, then, did 
the hon. Baronet exempt bar-women, 
the girls who stood behind counters in 
places of refreshment till a late hour of 
night, and those who were engaged in 
cigar shops? The hon. Baronet must 
not be offended if he suggested that the 
inference was that they were exempted 
because the interests of those for whom 
they worked were too powerful to attack. 
But that was a descent from the high 
grounds of morality taken up by the 
promoters of this Bill. Where a class 
was powerful they might murder the 
people, and it was only where interests 
and trades were not powerful enough to 
unite in opposition that they were pro- 
ceeded against. The hon. Baronet 
practically said this—‘‘ This is a ques- 
tion of morals and health, but we will 
discuss it on the lines of expediency, 
and will ask the House of Commons to 
recognize by statute that too powerful 
classes may make their employés im- 
moral and unhealthy, while others 
may not.’ The hon. Baronet said 
that in towns where a half-holiday was 
now obtained, the people were always 
trembling lest the holiday should be 
taken fromthem. He did not think that 
those who had gained the half-holiday 
were in any fear of losing it; they had 
won it by convincing public opinion, and 
the history of our country showed that, 
taking a period, no step which the 
people had won by voluntary combina- 
tion, educationally or morally, had 
ever been lost, though, of course, there 
were periods of flux and reflux in 
all progress. LKarlier closing might be 
brought about in the same way. He 
quite agreed that the opportunities for 
education and relaxation in music, art, 
and literature which the galleries, col- 
lections, and institutions of our great 
cities now afforded ought to be at the 
disposal of all working men; but was 
Parliament to legislate to close indus- 
tries because grown people had made 
arrangements which seemed to shut them 
out from those things? What gave them 
— Members of the House of Commons— 
such aright? As counsel or as critics, 
yes; but as legislators and administra- 
tors, no; and on behalf of the people he 
would resist anysuch attempt. They were 
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told that the Inspectors of factories de- 
sired this legislation; no doubt they did 
—people who had machinery for grind- 
ing all thought that grinding ought to 
be done with that machinery. In these 
self-regarding matters men who had 
their labour to sell should be left to 
sell it in the best fashion they could, 
They should be encouraged to organize, 
to get the best price they could for their 
labour ; but they should never be taught 
that when they were weak and divided 
the Legislature would step in and give 
them a weapon or a shield, not for them, 
but for the Executive to use. It was 
said that only some small shopkeepers 
opposed the Bill. Experience, however, 
told him that the small shopkeepers of 
the Metropolis were not now organized 
in opposition to it, only because they did 
not contemplate the possibility of the 
House of Commons being unwise enough 
to meddle with the ordinary avocations 
of their life. It was desirable that 
shopping should be done before 8, but 
how could it be by persons who did 
not return home till after8? He was 
in favour of shorter hours of labour, 
if possible; but he thought legislation 
of this kind would, byraising antagonism, 
hinder that movement rather than pro- 
mote it. The hon. Baronet, using a phrase 
which was out of harmony with the 
kindly tone of the rest of his speech, 
said it was hypocritical to oppose the 
Bill on grounds of personal liberty. 
Now, he opposed the Bill on those 
grounds, and he hoped that he was not 
hypocritical. If they began by recog- 
nizing the right of Parliament to inter- 
fere and control personal liberty in that 
way in regard to one trade, where would 
they stop? The Bill was, he thought, 
absurd in its details and immoral in 
its principle. It was immoral in its 
principle, because it would strike a blow 
at the self-reliance of the individual; 
and it was absurd in its details, because, 
among other things, while it professed 
to be required for the welfare of the shop 
assistants, it gave one-third of the shop- 
keepers in a district the power of pre- 
venting its provisions from being put in 
operation. He, therefore, trusted that 
the House would reject the measure. 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that the powerful 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) would be read 
to-morrow by many a poor shop-assistant 
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in the country with feelings of very 
great disappointment. But the reasons 
which had induced the hon. Gentle- 
man to oppose the Bill of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for the University of 
London (Sir John Lubbock) were so 
entirely different from the reasons ad- 
duced by the Mover and Seconder of the 
Amendment, that he was not without 
hope that ultimately they would find 
the hon. Member on the side of the 
weak against the strong, as he had 
always been in the past. It would be 
presumptuous in him to attempt to reply 
to all the points the hon. Gentleman had 
raised in opposition to the Bill; indeed, 
he only intended to trespass for a few 
minutes upon the attention of the House, 
while he gave his reasons for the vote 
he was going to give in support of the 
measure. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton had asked— 
“Whether the law had any right to prevent 
a man running a special risk, or from engaging 
in K , trade which was attended with special 
risk. 
This was not the first time that that 
principle had been raised and decided 
in the House. What was the object of 
the Merchant Shipping Acts? What 
became of the inspeetion of ships before 
grown men were allowed to embark in 
them, if the contention was correct that 
grown men ought to be trusted to look 
after themselves? Again, all mining 
legislation proceeded on the principle 
that men needed protection, which they 
were unable to obtain for themselves. 
He would like to know what was the 
excuse for the Irish land legislation, 
which had had no stronger supporter 
than the hon. Member for Northampton, 
if it was not that “ grown men” needed 
the interference on their behalf of 
special law, and had not been able to 
make free and fair contracts on their 
own account? They had heard a great 
deal about interference with grown men 
andwomen. The Factories Acts in this 
country were specially passed for the 
protection of grown women. How about 
the Bank Holiday Act, which the hon, 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) succeeded 
in passing, and for which he had earned 
the gratitude of the country? “fe would 
like to ask whether grown warehouse- 
men and grown-up clerks in this country 
would have been enabled to enjoy the 
Bank Holidays if they had been left 
to get the privilege themselves? How 
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about the Truck Acts, which they 

a very short time ago, and which the hon. 
Member for Northampton was specially 
active in supporting? Were they not 
aimed at the protection of grown men 
and women from forces which were 
too strong for them individually? They 
had heard a good deal, and no doubt 
they would hear a good deal more, about 
the impossibility of making men moral 
by Act of Parliament. No, they could 
not; but arguments of that kind had 
been urged against all sanitary legisla- 
tion—against the establishment of baths, 
washhouses, and free libraries. They 
might do a great deal to make it easier 
for people to be healthy and moral, and 
that was all the law could do. More 
than one hon. Member had said that if 
the Bill was only to apply to shops in 
which women and young people were 
employed, he would be ready to support 
it. If hon. Members would read the 
evidence given before the Sweating 
Committee, they would see it was this 
kind of philanthrophy which had led to 
the insertion in the Factory Acts of the 
clauses under which a vast amount of 
sweating had been rendered possible in 
the country. Take one clause of the 
Factory Act, that an Inspector should 
not have the power to enter any room 
used as a bedroom. The result was 
that people who wished to evade the 
Act erected a bed in a small room 
where eight and 10 and 12 poor people 
were kept at work until unreasonable 
hours. Another clause, introduced, no 
doubt, with the best intentions, but 
which had worked much evil, was to the 
effect that the Act should not apply to 
places in which a man only employed 
members of his own family. He (Mr. 
Winterbotham) could take hon. Mem- 
bers to sweating dens in the country in 
which very numerous families would be 
found, all the employés being alleged to 
be sisters and children and cousins and 
aunts. From these places the Factory 
Inspectors were shut out. Reference had 
been made to Newcastle. It had been 
shown that the Act would have no effect 
there. Why? Because a large indus- 
trial population like that at Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne had found, by practical 
experience, that they were not incon- 
venienced by the shops being closed at 
8 o’clock, and the small shopkeepers 
themselves had found that they had not 
suffered any harm or danger by the 
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early closing of their premises. That 
one fact was worth a ton of theory as to 
the way this Bill would work. Then 
he thought it was a little unworthy of 
the hon. Member for Northampton to 
make that stab in the back of the 
Factory Inspectors. He (Mr. Winter- 
botham) did not think there was a body 
of men who did their work better or 
more honestly than the Factory Inspec- 
tors, and therefore he refused to admit 
the argument that they were for their 
own sakes found in favour of this Bill. 
He did not approve of a good many of 
the details of the Bill. For instance, he 
totally disapproved of leaving out public- 
houses. There was a great deal to be 
said for the exemption of refreshment 
and provision bars, for the reason that 
the actual work done by young people 
behind those bars was concentrated 
into a very few hours in the day. [Mr. 
LasovcnEeRE: What about Swindon ?] 
Yes, at railway refreshment bars there 
was little work during many hours of 
the day, the work being concentrated 
within a limited number of hours at 
certain periods of the day. He supported 
the Bill because he regarded it as only 
one chapter in a long and very old 
struggle; it was only one chapter in the 
struggle of labour against capital ; it 
was only one chapter in the struggle 
with which the names of Romilly, 
Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, and Howard 
were associated ; the struggle on behalf 
of the great principle that the material 
well-being of the few should not oblige 
the sacrifice by the weak and the many 
of health and recreation and leisure, 
and sometimes of even life itself. That 
was the principle on behalf of which he 
pleaded, and which he found in the 

reamble of the Bill. [LZaughter.] If 

on. Members could not see it, he was 
very sorry. He found that principle 
in thé Bill, and that was the. reason 
why the measure received his support. 
The same arguments were trotted out 
against all measures of this character, 
the same old arguments were trotted 
out against every one of the men who 
had worked on behalf of the principle 
which he was pleading for. What were 
those arguments? First, there was the 
argument of freedom of contract, or, 
‘‘Why do not you leave us alone?” 
That was a god that always had been 
worshipped by rack-renting landlords 
and sweating manufacturers. That was 
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an argument that had always been used 
by the strong in oppressing the weak, 
and if it had been listened to, the legis- 
lation as to factories, workshops, mines, 
and merchant shipping would never have 
been passed. The second argument was 
the argument of supply and demand, 
the argument of the monopolist. “A 
third argument was one which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) was the first to use 
in this debate—he had expected to hear 
it from other lips than those of the hon. 
Member—and that was the argument 
that this was grandmotherly legis- 
lation. One could always raise a laugh 
by trottting out this argument—by 
saying—‘‘ Why cannot you leave people 
to look after their own concerns, and 
not molly-coddle them?’ This argu- 
ment had been used again and again in 
defence of every one of the evils of 
which complaint was made; it was an 
argument of greedy manufacturers all 
the world over, and always had been. 
It was only a fortnight ago that a most 
heated harangue was delivered from the 
Treasury Bench against a Bill to prevent 
people from having the right to blow up 
their own boilers. It would be in the 
memory of the House that the proposal 
was proved quite uncalled for, because 
the hon. Member had been up the 
flues of boilers in his earlier life, and 
therefore knew all about them! 
He (Mr. Winterbotham) and his hon. 
Friends were beaten on that occasion. 
They would very likely be beaten again 
to-night, and it wes not at all unlikely 
that some Member of this very talented 
Government would get up and argue 
that he spoke from practical experience 
that 14 hours behind a counter in an 
unhealthy atmosphere was not an un- 
reasonable day’s work. He spoke on 
behalf of poor girls who worked for 
84 hours a-week. He appealed to hon. 
Members to read the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission of 1886. 
It was because he had read that evi- 
dence that he felt so strongly upon the 
subject. It was no mere assertion that 
shopmen and shopwomen worked this 
excessive number of hours. We prided 
ourselves that we were not like other 
men, that we had abolished slavery. 
But slavery existed in our workshops 
and in the agricultural districts. As 
an illustration of what he meant, and in 
reply to the hon. Member who had dealt 
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with the question of the impossibility 
of men who worked long hours, at the 
end of those hours being able to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life if this Bill 
became law, he (Mr. Winterbotham) 
reminded the House that a Question had 
been put only yesterday concerning a 
labourer in his own constituency. The 
case was that of a man who worked 96 
hours in the week for 8s., or at the rate of 
1d. per hour. Well, hon. Members who 
objected to State interference with adults 
in these matters not only would allow 
this man to continue to work 96 hours, 
but would require the shopkeepers to 
keep their shops open to a late hour, in 
order that this man and others like 
him might make purchases after their 
day’s work was done. It was because 
he believed a small proportion of selfish 
shopkeepers could and did oblige a ma- 
jority against their will to keep their 
shops open to a late hour; it was be- 
cause he believed that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of shopkeepers, who were 
earnest Christian men, were anxious for 
a change in the law; and it was be- 
cause he believed the shop assistants 
were not strong enough to combine 
and compel justice for thenselves, that 
he gave his support to the Bill. He 
cared nothing about the supporters 
of the measure being in a minority. 
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Sin JOHN LUBBOOK said, that what 
he had stated was that costermongers 
were not included in the Bill, but if it 
was thought necessary he would intro- 
duce any words to put this beyond a 
doubt. 

Mr. ISAACS said, that all he could say 
was that he had read the languaye of the 
Bill with great care, and although he was 
not a lawyer, he ventured to think that 
the words ‘‘ booths and stalls’”’ would 
bring the class of costermongers within 
the provisions of the Act—a class who 
were especially interested in the question 
affected by the measure. Unless coster- 
mongers were included in the measure 
there would be a manifest injustice done 
to small shopkeepers. If the hon. 
Baronet would take the trouble to go 
into the districts which were especially 
the scenes of action of the small shop- 
keepers and the costermongers he would 
find that the two classes carried on their 
trade in the same locality and in the 
same streets; and it was a curious fact 
that the shopkeepers in certain districts, 
so far from objecting to costermongers 
using their streets forthe purpose of their 
trade, absolutely encouraged them to go 
there, as the effect of their frequenting 
the place was to create a market which 
did as much good to the shopkeepers as 
to themselves. He would venture to 
point out to the House that if the 


so far as he knew anything about the | costermonger class were to be included 
question, the working classes of the | within the provisions of the Bill, it be- 
country were unanimous on this matter. | came necessary that the House should 


[*No, no!”] He said so far as 
he knew anything about it, and he meant 
that in his part of the country they were 
unanimous. The question was one for 
the working classes to take up and | 
settle. Hon. Members were nothing but | 
the servants of the working classes, und 
if the working classes took up this ques- 
tion and insisted that shop assistants | 
should have shorter hours—that these 
poor shopmen and girls should have 





some consideration extended to them— 


know something of the conditions on 
which this numerous class of people 
carried on their trade ; and ashe happened 
to be possessed of information on the 
subject, he asked the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments, whilst he en- 
deavoured to give something like an out- 
line of the very hard lot of these people. 
They were an humble but very indus- 
trious class. Frequently the whole capital 
at thecommand of a costermonger wason9 
sovereign, or even less, so that it was of 





they would win in the country, and that | the utmost importance that this capital, 
would make them very soon win in the! which went by him and his class under 
House of Commons. | the name of “ stock money,” should not 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) | be diminished. It would be understood 
said, he had heard since he had been in| that it was necessary that these men 
the House that the hon. Baronet who/| should have the fullest opportunity of 
had moved the second reading of the, purchasing and disposing of the articles 
Bill intended to introduce in it some, in which they dealt, for the reason that 
modification for the purpose of exempt- the goods they bought and sold were, as 
ing that industrious class, the coster-| a rule, of a perishable nature, such as 
mongers, and it should be pointed out fish, vegetables, fruit, and things of that 
that in making such modification character, and they had no ice-stores or 
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warehouses or other suitable places into 
which they could put their goods if 
unsold at the end of the day’s work. 
The bedroom was frequently the living- 
room also, so that they always made 
an effort to sell out their stock each 
day. He (Mr. Isaaes) therefore asked 
the House to pause before passing a 
piece of legislation which would inflict 
grievous injury on such a class of people. 
Next to the costermonger they had the 
small shopkeeper, whose case had been 
referred to. Now, in the poorer districts 
of the Metropolis—and this was also the 
ease in the poorer districts of all large 
towns—there was a class of struggling 
shopkeepers who were just on the one 
side of the line of demarcation which 
separated those who contributed to the 
rates from those who received relief 
therefrom; and it required but the 
slightest push from legislation like that 
now proposed to drive those people from 
one side of that line over to the other; 
and of a surety if they passed this Bill 
the House would be largely contributing 
to the increase of the number of those 
who were compelled to go upon the rates 
for parochial relief. He ventured to ask 
that in this matter there should be one 
aw equally applicable for the trader 
who carried on his business in the 
streets by means of a stall or a barrow, 
as for the man who conducted his busi- 
ness ina shop or warehouse. If they 
said that a man who conducted his 
business in a shop should close his doors 
at a given hour, the peripatetic dealer 
who carried on his trade on a stall or 
barrow should be compelled to close at 
the same hour, otherwise a manifest 
injustice would be done to the small 
shopkeeper. Then, again, there were 
a large number of buyers to whom it 
was a physical impossibility to get to 
the places where the goods of which 
they stood in need were retailed, if those 
places of business were compelled to 
close at 8 o’clock in the evening. Take 
the case of an ordinary artizan—a 
bricklayer, a carpenter, or a plasterer. 
He would frequently have to walk miles 
from the place of his work to his resi- 
dence; probably an hour would be 
occupied in the journey. If he left off 
work at 6 o'clock he would get home at 
7, then, some time would naturally 
be consumed in satisfying the pangs of 
hunger, and a still further delay would 
be rendered necessary by his cleaning 
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after his day’s work. To say to such a 
man that unless he could do all this 
before 8 o’clock in the evening he should 
not be allowed to make any pur- 
chases would be a grievous hardship. 
The result would be that the artizan 
would find that the only place where he 
could make purchases would be the 
public-house. The outcome of the 
passing of this Bill would be that poor 
artizans and humble individuals, who 
now went to a variety of shops to make 
purchases, would find that the only 
practicable mode of satisfying their 
wants would be to go to the public- 
house. He would ask the House whe- 
ther such a system would contribute to 
the cause of temperanee—that was to 
say, putting an embargo on every other 
trader and leaving the publican free 
and uncontrolled in the matter of sup- 
plying the daily wants of artizans? In 
the interests of those who wished to buy 
as well as in the interests of those who 
wished to sell he trusted there would be 
an agreement on the part of the House, 
that so far as adults were concerned the 
system this Bill would establish should 
not be adopted. He could assure the 
House that if the measure became law 
a great number of costermongers and 
others, who now found an honest occu- 
pation, would be driven into poverty, or, 
still worse, into the arms of crime. 

Me. J. BARRY (Wexford, 8.) said, 
he must congratulate the hon. Member 
for Dulwich (Mr. Blundell Maple) on 
the admirable maiden speech he had 
deliver:d in this debate, but felt sorry 
that that speech had been made in sup- 
— of such a bad cause. He (Mr. J. 

arry) found it difficult to understand 
the position of the hon. Gentleman on 
this question, because everyone ac- 
quainted with the subject would admit 
that in the annals of voluntary early 
closing the hon. Member had borne a 
highly honourable and distinguished 
part, and there was no one who would 
proclaim more readily the advantages 
which had followed the steps of volun- 
tary early closing, not only in regard to 
the physical sition of the young men 
and girls employed in shops, but also 
in regard to their mental improvement. 
The hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. J. Barry) 
was sure, whilst contesting the argu- 
ment used in favour of the Bill, would 
admit that numerous advantages had 
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flowed from voluntary early closing. If, 
then, the supporters of the Bill could 
prove that the voluntary system had 
thoroughly broken down, and that it 
was impossible by such effort to bring 
about early closing, he thought he could 
consistently ask the hon. Gentleman to 
join the ranks of the supporters of the 
Bill and vote for it on another occasion. 
He (Mr. J. Barry) was surprised to find 
the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) opposing the Bill, 
seeing that he had played so large a 
part, both politically and socially, in the 
work of ameliorating the condition of 
the working classes. The hon. Member 
seemed to him to base his opposition to 
the measure chiefly upon the ground 
that it was introducing an entirely new 
principle into legislation and interfering 
with contracts freely entered into by 
grown persons. But, surely, no one 
knew better than the hon. Member 
himself that during the last 40 years 
our legislation really bristled with in- 
stances of this kind. The hon. Member 
had surely not forgotten the existence 
of the Factory Acts, the Employers’ 
Liability Act, and the Act in connection 
with which the hon. Member himself 
had played a distinguished part— 
namely, the Truck Act of last year, 
which was neither more nor less a direct 
interference with the action of grown 
people. Let him (Mr. J. Barry) refer 
to the operation of the Truck Act. Its 
object was to deal with cases where an 
employer set up a store for the sale of 
goods, and made a bargain with his 
employés that they should purchase 
their goods at that store. The employés 
in such cases entered quite voluntarily 
into the bargains; but yet the hon. 
Member brought forward his Bill to 
prevent such bargains, and succeeded in 
carrying it. He (Mr. J. Barry) was 
glad the hon. Member had succeeded in 
carrying a Bill through the House 
limiting the power of employers and 
relieving employés from the necessity of 
purchasing at the stores of their em- 
ployers; but there could be no stronger 
instance of interference with the action 
of grown people than was afforded by 
that Act. The hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton had relied 
with great confidence on the operation 
of the voluntary principle, and he had 
pointed to the results which had fol- 
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the trading classes in this country ; but 
he (Mr. J. Barry) would ask the hon. 
Gentleman to remember that there was 
absolutely no comparison to be drawn 
between the cases of members of trades 
unions and shop assistants. The con- 
ditions which surrounded the unfortunate 
shop assistants were totally different 
from the conditions which existed in 
connection with manufacturing and 
trade operatives. The latter class, it 
would be found, received something 
like one uniform rate of wages, and the 
interests involved were the same amongst 
all classes of operatives; but amongst 
shop assistants they found the widest 
diversity in their positions. One man, 
ajunior, would receive £20 a-year, whilst 
another a bit older would be in receipt 
of £60 or £80 a-year, and managers and 
heads of departments would be in receipt 
of salaries of £200 and upwards. When 
they had a condition of things like that, 
he submitted that it was impossible to 
establish trades unions or bring about 
anything like uniformity amongst the 
employés. A great many attempts had 
been made to do it, but without suc- 
cess. Thestory of voluntary effort was 
a story upwards of 40 years old. 
He had known something during the 
past 25 years of the operation of volun- 
tary efforts in bringing about early 
closing, and during that period, from 
first to last, he had witnessed the same 
never-ending recurrence of partial suc- 
cess—early closing being established 
for a short time, then someone or other 
who had agreed to close breaking the 
honourable understanding and setting 
an example which others were bound to 
follow. Very vigorous attempts had 
been made in London of recent years to 
bring about a system of voluntary early 
closing. Earnest and enthusiastic gentle- 
men engaged in trade had endeavoured 
to carry out early closing, and had suc- 
ceeded, but only for two or three weeks 
at atime. Someone always broke away 
from the honourable understanding, and 
the old hours had once more to be 
established. And it was in the very 
nature of the case that this sort of thing 
must continue. It was impossible to 
bring about anything like a real com- 
bination and union amongst the shop 
assistants. Then the fact must not be 
overlooked that it was not only the 
assistants who were concerned in the 
movement, but that the interests of em- 
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ployers were identical with the interests 
of those they employed. The employers 
were as anxious for a reduction of the 
hours of labour as the assistants. He 
(Mr. J. Barry) had had the honour of 
sitting upon a Select Committee which 
took a great deal of evidence on this 
question in 1886, and though he was 
fairly intimate with the state of things 
existing in regard to closing both in 
London and in the Provinces, yet he 
was bound to say that he had been very 
much startled at the nature of the 
evidence submitted. to that Committee. 
It was a very easy thing to make 
geaeral statements on this question, and 
to express opinions as to the number of 
people who were in favour of or against 
this proposal; but if the House would 
allow him, he would submit one or two 
ix.tances of a definite character which 
were given before that Committee on this 
question of long hours in shops. There 
was the evidence of Mr. James Baldwin 
Latham, Inspector of Factories for the 
Metropolitan district. In reply to Ques- 
tion 853, this gentleman said that it 
might be taken that in the Metropolis 
shop assistants were required to work 
on an average between 80 and 86 hours 
per week. Then a small shopkeeper 
from Bermondsey, named Ambrose 
Pomeroy, was asked what number of 
hours per week shops were kept open in 
his district, and the reply he made was 
to the effect that in Bermondsey the ma- 
jority of shops were open from 84 to 88 
hours per week. In reply to a further 
question, this witness said he was sorry 
to say that for some time past the shops 
in Bermondsey had been kept open later 
than had been the practice three or four 

ears before. The witness declared that 

e was a new convert to compulsory 
legislation in this matter, having seen 
how powerless voluntary effort was to 
contend with the opposition of only two 
or three tradesmen. The witness added 
that he had obtained the signatures of 
96 out of 98 tradesmen in his district in 
favour of early closing, but that the 
effect of their being two dissentients was 
that only eight of those who had given 
their signatures stuck to their promises. 
He (Mr. J. Barry) could go on multi- 
plying instances of this kind at great 
ength ; but it would suffice to say that 
the whole tendency of the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Select Committee was to 
show that in every district in London 
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and a great many towns in the country 
a percentage varying from 90 to $5 per 
cent of the shopkeepers were absolutely 
in favour of early closing, and would 
voluntarily carry out such asystem were 
it not for unfortunate breaches of faith 
on the part of some members of their 
body who broke away from their engage- 
ments, and by so doing re-established the 
entire system of late shopping again. 
Now, a great deal had been said in the 
course of the debate upon the medical 
aspect of the question, and he thought 
he might fairly claim as a supporter of 
the Bill that medical testimony was 
unanimously in its favour. He would not 
trouble the House with any detailed 
evidence upon this point, but would 
merely refer to one opinion—namely, 
that of the very eminent authority 
Sir Risdon Bennett. This gentleman 
had said that there was no more fruitful 
source of blighted health and early 
death from consumption and other dis- 
eases, than late hours which shop assist- 
ants were subjected to. Other eminent 
medical authorities had given evidence 
in language still more emphatic, and he 
had not heard of a single case from the 
other side of any medical authority who 
took a contrary view. He might, whilst 
upon this point, be permitted to men- 
tion a few facts which had occurred 
within his own experience. In the year 
1859 he went to business at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and in that same year eight 
other apprentices had also gone to the 
same place of business. They were all 
exceptionally strong lads; the employer 
would not accept anyone unless he was 
an exceptionally strong boy. The work- 
ing hours were from 7 in the morning 
until half-past 9 and 10 o’clock at night, 
and on Saturday it was generally from 
half-past 12 unti: 1 o’clock on the 
Sunday morning before they were at 
liberty. Well, after six years three of the 
apprentices, including himself, left the 
business to seek some more healthy occu- 
pation, and the remaining six who had 
remained in the business, he was sorry 
to say, were now all dead. The oldest 
did not survive beyond the age of 35, 
and the others died between the ages of 
18 and 34. He did not know whether 
this was an exceptional case or not ; but 
all he knew was, as he had said, that 
the boys were exceptionally strong and 
healthy, and he had seen those who had 
remained in the business year after year 
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being gradually worn down by the 
grinding weariness of their long hours ; 
and he was certain of this—that if the 
other three of whom he had spoken, and 
of whom he was one, had not escaped 
to a more healthy occupation, and ob- 
tained outdoor exercise, they would have 
died before now. He could also say, as 
a fact within his own knowledge, that 
the mortality amongst the young women 
employed in the place of business of 
which he spoke was even more startling 
than the figures he had given in the 
ease of the a Now, he claimed 
that if it could be shown that this evil 
of late shopping presented year after 
year such terrible mortality, he main- 
tained that they had established a case 
for the interference of the State. If they 
could show that the voluntary system 
had absolutely broken down, and that 
under no circumstances was it likely to 
succeed, they clearly established a case 
for the active interference o: Par- 
liament. A statement had been made, 
by one of the previous speakers, to the 
effect that the working classes were 
opposed to this Bill. Now, that was a 
statement which he utterly and entirely 
denied. He did not know that there 
was much to be gained in a discussion 
of this kind by assertion and denial ; 
but he should like to mention, as an 
argument in support of his contention 
in this matter, what had been done by 
the working classes themselves in carry- 
ing on retail business. He should like 
to give as an illustration the case of the 
co-operative societies throughout the 
country. These societies existed gene- 
rally in the interest of the working 
classes. The directing committees were 
elected by the working classes, and 
naturally every arrangement was made 
to meet the convenience of their clients 
—the working classes. In the majority 
of cases, he believed he might safely 
say that in every case, the co-operative 
stores were closed at 7 o’clock in the 
evening. There might be cases where 
they might remain open until 8 o’clock, 
but of that he was not certain. Many 
hon. Friends behind him were more 
intimately acquainted with this branch 
of the subject than he was, and they 
would correct him if he was wrong, 
though he said that 8 o’clock was the 
latest hour at which these places were 
kept open. He was reminded by an 
hon. Member that not only did they 
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close early at the co-operative stores, 
but that in many cases the assistants 
had a half-holiday in the week. Now, 
seeing that these co-operative societies 
were familiar with the desires of their 
clients, was it likely that they would fly 
in the teeth of public necessity and 
close earlier than the necessities of the 
case demanded? The committees who 
managed these societies were changed 
annually, and if it was found that in- 
convenience resulted from the arrange- 
ments adopted as to early closing, new 
committee men would be appointed and 
longer hours would be adopted; but, 
as he had said, there were instances 
throughout the country where late hours 
were adopted. Then, again, it had been 
stated in the course of the debate that 
the shortening of the hours of shopping 
would entail ruin to the small shop- 
keepers. The hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the rejection of the Bill had said 
that it would ruin many of the small 
shopkeepers ; but he had failed to sus- 
tain that opinion by a single valid argu- 
ment. He (Mr. J. Barry) utterly failed 
to see that if all shops were closed 
at 8 o'clock instead of at 10 o’clock 
there would necessarily be any dimi- 
nution in the volume of trade. The 
same number of purchases would be 
made, and the only change would be 
that instead of making the purchases 
at 10 o’clock at night they would be 
made at 8 o’clock. The hon. Baronet, 
in moving the second reading of the 
Bill, had stated that instead of the small 
shopkeepers being subjected to injury 
by the adoption of this proposal, the 
tendeney would be that in the outside 
districts their trade would be rather 
increased, for the hours being shorter, 
purchasers would have less time to go 
to a distance to carry on their shopping, 
and the probability was that they would 
purchase nearer home than at present. 
The House would see, on reflection, that 
the returns of the small shopkeepers 
would more likely be increased than 
diminished by the operations of the Bill. 
Then, again, statements had been made 
to the effect that a very large propor- 
tion of the working classes at public 
meetings had declared themselves 
against the Bill. Well, it was a re- 
markable fact that, although this ques- 
tion had been before the public for two 
years, and this identical Bill had been 
before them for several months, no 
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active opposition had been raised against 
it except in three quarters—that was 
to say, London, Leeds, and Sheffield. 
Mr. Picron (Leicester): And Leicester. | 

e had not heard of any opposition in 
Leicester; but it might be as the hon. 
Gentleman said, although probably 
the opposition there would not be of a 
very serious character. If the effect of 
this Bill was to be so disastrous and 
deadly as the opponents declared it 
would, it was a most remarkable thing 
that the opposition in the country had 
been of such a limited character. On 
the other hand, innumerable Petitions 
had been presented in favour of the 
measure—Petitions from small shop- 
keepers, from assistants, and from public 
bodies. The trade associations of the 
country had declared emphatically in 
favour of the measure, and he thought 
that, in revising the whole circumstances 
of the case, any impartial mind would 
admit that, so far as the feeling of the 
country generally was concerned. But 
the balance of opinion was decidedly in 
favour of the Bill. The deadly system 
which prevailed at present not only left 
its influence on those who were its 
victims now, but that influence was per- 
petuated in future generations. Medical 
testimony proved that up to the hilt, 
and he thought that, if moved by no 
nobler motive than its material interest, 
the State should adopt a Bill of this 
character which would have a beneficial 
effect upon those who were enfeebled 
by the long hour system, and to whom 
you must look to fight the battles of the 
future—which would throw into the 
light of the sunshine the lives of people 
who were now working under hopeless 
and depressing conditions. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) said, he should like to 
know from the hon. Baronet who had 
introduced the Bill, if he would be pre- 
pared to confine the scope of the Bill to 
the shops where assistants were kept, 
and also whether he would agree to 
exempt from the operation of the mea- 
sure all vendors of food? If those im- 
portant modifications were made, almost 
all his (Mr. Montagu’s) objections to the 
measure would be removed ; except that 
he thought that all interference on the 
part of the State with the work of 
adults was bad in principle and ought 
not to be lightly adopted. The Bill, 
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many of his constituents. | White- 
chapel, Spitalfields, and Mile End 
New Town, which he had the honour 
to represent, were filled, with a very 
small exception, with the shop keeping 
and artizan classes, who would be 
seriously injured by this Bill. Last 
year, when a similar Bill was proposed, 
he took occasion to consult many of his 
constituents with a view of obtaining 
the advice of those in whose interest the 
Bill was said to be introduced, and he 
found so much difference of opinion 
amongst the few that he was able to 
reach, that he determined upon obtain- 
ing the opinion of his constituents in a 
formal manner. Consequently, he sent 
a circular to all the ratepayers and 
lodgers in Whitechapel, together with 
an impartial statement; he had used, 
in fact, almost the identical words in 
the account given by the Early Closing 
Association. He asked for opinions 
with regard to the Bill, and he had re- 
ceived in all 1,772 replies, of which 945 
were against the Bill as it stood, and 
720 were in its favour; whilst 107 
apers were neutral or had been spoilt. 
f vendors of food were to be exempt, 
889 were in favour of the Bill, 776 
against it, while 107 replies were 
neutral or spoilt ; and if the Bill were 
to contain an increased penalty for 
Sunday trading, 919 were against, and 
447 were in favour of it, and 107 replies 
were neutral. Amongst those who had 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
Bill were a great number of large shop- 
keepers who now closed their shops at 
6, 7, or 8 o’clock, but who, very pro- 
bably, in the earlier stages of their 
career kept them open to 9 or 10 o’elock. 
These people, now they had pres- 
pered and were able to close early, 
wanted to place new beginners on the 
same footing as themselves. A large 
proportion of those also who had ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of early 
closing were, no doubt, interested in the 
four particular trades exempted, in- 
cluding, of course, the publicans and 
all those connected with them, who 
wanted to have a monopoly of the even- 
ing trade. He trusted the House would 
not sanction the closing of butchers’ and 
bakers’ shops, whilst they left the beer- 
shops open. He held that if the Bill were 
passed, it would prove altogether un- 
workable, for it bristled with difficul- 
ties, and would require to have a 
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whole army of detectives to see that its 
provisions were not evaded—to see that 
the public did not pass through the side 
doors of shops to make purchases, and to 
discriminate between those who were cus- 
tomers and those who were lodgers. As 
costermongers were not to be interfered 
with, small shopkeepers, in cases where 
they experienced any difficulty in obtain- 
ing alivelihood, would simply have bar- 
rows in front of their shops, and when 
8 o’clock came would shut up the latter 
and continue their trade at the front 
until a later period ; also, since hawking 
was not restricted in the Bill, the small 
shopkeepers would send round their as- 
sistants to their customers with samples 
of their wares, and would thus abso- 
lutely increase the labour of those whom 
the Bill was intended to benefit. In 
Victoria a similar measure had partially 
failed. It was true that in Melbourne, 
where early closing had been adopted, 
the hour for closing was 7 o’clock ; but 
in the case of that city exemptions were 
extremely easy to obtain, and also exten- 
sions of time. The early closing in 
Melbourne had, to a large extent, 
proved a failure, as he would show by 
reading an extract from Zhe Argus of 
September 23, 1886. He had, in view 
of the Act of last year, obtained the 
latest information accessible with re- 
gard to the working of the system in 
Australia, and this was the result— 
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‘*A very large deputation, representing mer- 
chants of Melbourne, the Victorian Shopkeepers’ 
Union, and shopkeepers, waited on the Premier 
and Chief Secretary yesterday, to protest against 
the compulsory closing clause of the Factories 
and Shops Act. Mr. Zox said that the Act had 
had a fair trial, and it had proved that the 
clause compelling shops to close at certain hours 
was doing great injury. A Petition to the 
Legislative Assembly, signed by 3,000 shop- 
keepers of Melbourne and the suburbs, had 
been prepared, protesting against the clause. 
As British subjects they ought not to be coerced 
in such a matter. Mr. Carter said the Act had 
utterly failed to carry out the object for which 
it was —namely, to shorten the hours of 
labour of employés. There were many shop- 
keepers, however, who had no employés, and who 
were being harassed. Many small shopkeepers 
would be utterly ruined if that section con 
tinued to be enforced. Mr. H. Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the Victorian Shopkeepers’ Union, said 
that the Petition was signed by many shop- 
keepers who were exempted under the Act, 
such as tobacconists and others. They suffered 
loss of trade through the streets being unat- 
tractive and empty at night. Collins Street 
people had also signed it. The keepers of large 
musi¢ warehouses, who shut at 6 o'clock, obe 
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jected to be compelled to do so. Even the 
Government Inspectors were ashamed of the 
work they had to do. That was the reason 
why so few prosecutions had taken place. If 
there was to be compulsory closing, it ought to 
be consistent. Let the tramways, railways, 
and drink traftic be stopped at 7 o’clock, so 
that the commuu.ty fee see the full effects of 
a system of motherly Government. Mr. J. F. 
Lancashire said he had two establishments, one 
in Collingwood and the other in Richmond. 
The Collingwood shop could be kept open until 
9 o’clock, and the Richmond shop had to be 
closed at 7 o’clock. His Collingwood employés 
worked 49 hours a-week, and his Richmond 
employés 56 hours a-week. The grievance suf- 
fered during the last six months would be 
nothing compared to the suffering that would 
be caused during the next six months. Mr. P. 
Blashki said that the compulsory clause had 
ruined several shopkeepers. Not, 10 per cent of 
the shopkeepers had refused to sign the Peti- 
tion. Mr. J. Bradley said that on the previous 
day he had received two dividends out of debts 
due to him in insolvent estates, and the cause 
of insulvency was represented to be the com- 
— early closing. Previously, if shop- 
eepers had a bad day, they generally made it 
up after 7 o’clock.’’ 
Another objection he took to the Bill 
was this—that in it London’ was put 
down as a unit in the matter of giving 
permission or obtaining exemptions ; 
and if that system were carried out, it 
was clear that the West End and other 
portions of London would out-vote the 
East End, when applications would be 
made for an extension of time, and if 
extensions were refused, an artizan—a 
carpenter, for instance—would find him- 
self in this position—that he might be 
employed at his trade in the back pre- 
mises of a shop where furniture was 
sold until a late hour at night; but at 
8 o’clock the shopkeeper would not be 
allowed to sell the furniture that he had 
made. It must be borne in mind, so 
far as the small shopkeepers were con- 
cerned, that the work of those who 
attended to them was not very hard. 
In many of the little shops the owners 
themselves were the persons who served 
customers, and they sat in a little room 
behind the shop reading, smoking, or 
working until customers summoned 
them. It seemed to him particularly 
hard that, in the present condition of 
the East End, restrictions, such as those 
proposed in the Bili, should be placed 
upon the earning of a livelihood by 
large numbers of poor people. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, he wished to give 
some reasons to show why, in his opinion, 
this kind of legislation was unsound. 
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One of the chief reasons was its advo- 
cacy of compulsory idleness. It was 
said that the Education Act had been 
instrumental in reducing juvenile crime ; 
but, in his opinion, that was due not so 
much to the educational effect of that 
Act, as to the fact that it had taken 
children off the streets and prevented 
them committing peccadilloes which 
brought them before the magistrates. 
Tf the Early Closing Bill were passed, 
a large number of young people would 
be turned out at the hour of 8, and 
would go about the streets until 10 
o’clock or later. That would not be to 
their advantage, and he was certain 
those enforced hours of idleness would 
have a detrimental effect upon our 
criminal returns. Again, when a man 
became of full age and had children to 
support, nothing should be done which 
would in any way prevent him earning 
all he could for his family to the best of 
his ability. A good deal was said now- 
a-days about checking the competition of 
life. In his opinion, success in life 
largely depended upon the competition 
to which people were subjected. To his 
mind it was against the law of nature 
and against public policy to endeavour 
to artificially restrain what was evidently 
the law of our being. We were told 
that Parliament had sanctioned the 
principle over and over again. He was 
quite prepared to allow that; but he 
would remind the House that the Factory 
Acts, of which so much had been heard, 
were still upon their trial; and if we 
looked around and observed the compe- 
tition to which this nation had to submit 
from foreign Powers, and observed also 
how foreign nations by their longer hours 
of labour were underselling us in all 
parts of the world, and turning out more 
than we could by our restrictive legisla- 
tion, then we might fairly hesitate 
before we went further and prevented 
our able-bodied fellow subjects from 
doing all they could to bring bread to 
their children and turning out goods for 
the sake of the community at large. 
A great deal had been said about the 
merits of Bank Holidays, but he did 
not think Bank Holidays were an un- 
mixed boon. He had heard a great 


many clerks object to Bank Holidays, 
because they compelled them to take 
their holidays gregariously, and not at 
their leisure, and this deprived the holi- 
day of its chief enjoyment. 
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Member had tried to overcome the strong 
facts in regard to the health of shop- 
workers brought forward by the hon. 
Member for the Dulwich Division of 
Camberwell (Mr. Maple); but, if the 
hon. Member would look at the Returns 
published at the end of the Blue Book 
on the Shop Hours’ Olosing Bill, he 
would see that the Returns of the hon. 
Member could be made even stronger 
than he stated them. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the London University 
(Sir John Lubbock) had mentioned 
Liverpool in support of his case. It 
was a singular fact that in that city of 
650,000 inhabitants, with no less than 
nine Members, not one of those Members 
had been asked to present a single 
Petition upon this subject that Session 
or the last. He (Mr. Lawrence) himself 
had not received a single communication 
upon the subject for two years. He, 
therefore, inferred that the figures which 
the hon. Baronet had submitted to the 
House regarding Liverpool were old 
figures, and that the silence which had 
existed since they were collected seemed 
to show that they were artificially got 
up. It was easy to get up factious 
opposition and factious support, and 
great care ought to be taken in dealing 
with figures and with Petitions. It was 
very singular to notice the Petitions 
which the hon. Baronet presented. Of 
the 46 Petitions he presented in support 
of the Bill, 19 came from matrons and 
nurses of hospitals in London, and three 
or four from clergy. The people for 
whom he spoke were those who were 
perfectly prepared to work and to sup- 
port their families, and he held that 
when 19 or 20 out of 46 Petitions in 
favour of the Bill came from hospitals 
and clergy, the petitioners who, if 
they had any families at all, were 
workers at fixed wages, with regular 
hours or at their discretion, were not 
qualified to speak in support of this im- 
portant measure, which was only par- 
tially concerned with the health of the 
people. There was one other class of 
people whieh the hon. Member did not 
seem to consider—the class to which he 
(Mr. Lawrence) himself belonged, though 
he did not practice much now. He 
referred to barristers, who worked all 
hours of the day, and very often all 
hours of the night, for more or less 
inadequate fees. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
spoke for the able-bodied men who were 
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able and anxious to work, and held that 
it was preposterous that certain classes 
should be totally exempt from that Bill, 
while others should be prevented from 
carrying on their business in any way 
they thought would best advance their 
private interests. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) said, that as 
his name was on the back of the Bill he 
felt it to be desirable that he should say 
a few words in its support. It was not 
without some hesitation that he had 
made himself responsible for what must 
be, to a large extent. a new principle in 
our legislation—namely, the dealing 
with the hours of adult male labour. 
He had listened very attentively to the 
debate, and he gathered that, with the 
exception of the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) and the 
hon. Member for West Newingten (Mr. 
Radeliffe Cooke), all the opposition on 
the part of those who had spoken was 
to details of the Bill, dealing with the 
amount of the fines and other matters 
of detail that might be very well settled 
in Committee. The junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) certainly 
attacked the principle of the Bill, and 
he (Mr. Burt) thought it would be ad- 
mitted on all sides of the House that his 
speech was powerful and very well 
reasoned. He confessed that he hesi- 
tated to put himself in opposition to his 
hon. Friend on any question of this sort, 
because he knew that the hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke not only with knowledge, 
but with sympathy, and that he always 
had advocated the voluntary principle of 
short hours for labour. But it struck 
him, while listening to the powerful 
speech of the hon. Member, that nearly 
allthe hon. Member’s arguments would 
have told equally against all the factory 
and mining legislation which had been 
among the most beneficent measures of 
the last 40 or 50 years. The hon. Mem- 
ber objected to interference with adult 
labour, but the law already interfered 
with adult female labour, and nobody, 
so far as he knew, was opposed to such 
interference. If he was not mistaken, 
the hon. Member also intimated last 
Session that he would be prepared to 
support the Bill for the compulsory pay- 
ment of weekly wages. Was that not 
an interference with adults? And the 
Truck Act, which, with great advan- 
tage to the working population of the 
country, his hon. Friend had himself 
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amended last year, was not that also 
an interference with free contract and 
with adult labour as between employers 
and workmen? That being so, he had 
no great difficulty himself in supportin 
the present Bill. He (Mr. Burt) oppored 
the Eight Hours Bill on the ground that 
the workmen, properly united, were 
perfectly able to settle the question for 
themselves ; but he thought that if his 
hon. Friend would examine closely, he 
would find that he was not consistent 
all round in his opposition to the Bill. 
One of the most damaging criticisms 
against the Bill had reference to the 
exemptions, and especially the exemp- 
tions in connection with the bars where 
intoxicating drinks were sold. He 
would be one of the first to move in 
Committee to strike out that exemption, 
and he believed the hon. Baronet who 
had charge of the Bill would be very 
glad to accept the Local Option principle, 
and also, if the Bill was read « second 
time, to refer it to a Select Committee. 
In voting for the Bill, as he (Mr. Burt) 
was going to do, he simply asserted the 
principle that the hours of shop assist- 
ants were too long, and that Parliament 
ought to do something in the direction 
of shortening their hours. 

Tus UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tus HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, in what he was 
about to say, he did not profess to enun- 
ciate opinions binding anybody except 
ery HH oe perhaps, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Home Secretary—with regard 
to the action they took upon this Bull. 
He felt, however, a certain amount of 
responsibility in respect of the measure, 
because he had been a Member of the 
Select Committee which dealt with the 
Bill of 1886, and which showed a general 
desire, if some suitable means could be 
found, to shorten the hours of labour of 
those who were employed in some of the 
shops of the country, in order to give 
them better means of social enjoyment 
and intellectual improvement. But this 
Bill went a great deal further than any- 
thing that Committee desired to see 
effected. No one, however, doubted the 
disinterested and high motives actuating 
the hon. Baronet who had brought in 
the Bill. Nor was there any hesitation 
in declaring in favour of the ends the 
hon. Baronet had in view — namely, 
shorter hours and greater opportunities 
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for recreation and improvement, were it 
possible to attain them without the un- 
wholesome elements which the present 
Bill contained. A great deal of argu- 
ment in favour of this Bill had been 
based upon the alleged effect of the 
evidence before the Select Committee. 
Having heard that evidence, he could 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. J. Barry) that so large a 
proportion as 90 or 95 per cent of the 
shopkeepers examined were in favour of 
early closing. The Committee had before 
it shopkeepers large and small—though 
not many of the latter—factory inspec- 
tors, and employés in shops. But there 
was one very large class entirely un- 
represented before the Committee, and 
that was the general public. The ques- 
tion in 1886 was as to limiting the hours 
of labour of young persons under 18, 
though it was true that, in answer to 
leading questions, some witnesses gave 
evidence which might bo construed in 
favour of universal and absolute early 
closing. The general tendency of the 
evidence, however, did not go the length 
of establishing the extreme proposition 
embodied in the Bill. So much with 
regard to the evidence given in 1886. 
What evidence had we as to the public 
opinion of to-day? The hon. Baronet 
had spoken of public meetings. It was 
a poor cause which could not get up 
public meetings in its favour. Those 
who had been a few years in public life 
knew well enough that in the case of a 
great many public meetings, you had an 
audience partly committed beforehand 
to certain propositions, and partly at- 
tracted by mere curiosity. At those meet- 
ings there were enthusiastic speakers, 
and passionate speeches were made, 
and those always on one side of the 
question, and in such circumstances it 
was easy to get the meeting to affirm 
the propriety of a particular measure. 
But the hon. Baronet was careful not to 
mention that there had been large public 
meetings at which resolutions were car- 
ried by great majorities against the Bill. 
The hon. Baronet told the House that 
the opposition to the Bill was merely 
local. But, unfortunately, the Bill was 
not merely local; it laid down a cast- 
iron rule for the whole country. In one 
art of the Bill it might look to a care- 
ess reader as if Local Option might be 
called into action for early closing. But 
nothing of the kind was the case. One- 
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third of the shopkeepers plus one man 
could enforce the cast-iron rules of the 
measure, not only against the other two- 
thirds, but against the general public. The 
question whether it was for the alvan- 
tage of the working classes to buy late 
had been decided by the working classes 
themselves long ago, and was written 
in the unmistakable evidence that they 
did it, and would continue to do it in 
spite of any law that might be passed. 
That might not have been done in 
Newcastle, but the House would require 
to know more about the circumstances 
of Newcastle before saying that what 
the working classes had not done there 
they did not intend to do at Sheffield, 
Leeds, or other towns. ‘The conditions 
of industry varied so immensely all over 
the country that it was impossible they 
could have universal legislation on a 
matter of this kind which would be 
satisfactory. This was not merely a 
question of young girls and the poor 
shop employes. It was a question of 
general interference with the necessities 
of a great part of the public. It wasa 
question whether you world take away 
entirely the livelihood of those who, 
being possibly in straitened circum- 
stances, or being prevented by bodily 
infirmity, by sex, or by age from 
engaging in manual labour, set up little 
shops. Under the Bill, the dreary and 
unattractive streets of the East End would, 
after 8 o’clock every night, have nothing 
bright or attractive in them except the 
public-house, the drinking club, and the 
refreshment bar. Why did not the hon. 
Baronet, if he had anything in him of logic 
orcourage, include within the operation of 
the measure public-houses and tobacco- 
nists’ shops? If a man was allowed to 
buy drink, why could he not buy cold 
eatables after 8 o'clock; if he could buy 
tobacco, why should he not buy tea? 
This Bill, if it was worth anything, 
ought to include all kinds of distributors 
alike. The hon. Baronet shrank from 
applying the principle of the Bill where 
grown up men were concerned, who 
would insist upon having a reasonable 
amount of drink for refreshment and a 
screw of tobacco up to a certain hour at 
night. If there was anything established 
before the Committee there was nothing 
more abundantly proved than the in- 
veterate habit of the working classes in 
certain localities to buy what they 
wanted for their families after 8 o’clock, 
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But all the places where they could do 
so would be ruthlessly shut up by the 
hon. Baronet’s Bill, while the places 
where liquor was sold would be left 
open. He had said that the habit of pur- 
chasing late at night was an inveter- 
ate habit; it was, however, far from 
being an inveterate vice; it was one 
of the unfortunate circumstances of the 
conditions of their life which he would 
be glad to see removed, but which cer- 
tainly a Bill of this kind would do 
nothing to remove. It was said that 
this Bill was criticized only in points of 
detail; but in many cases the criticism 
of details showed that the principle of 
the Bill itself was unsound. The hon. 
Baronet had pointed out that in order 
to prevent the evasion of the Act it 
would be necessary to prohibit tobacco- 
nists and newsvendors selling various 
other small and useful articles within 
the prohibited hours. This was one 
of the ridiculous consequences of a Bill 
of this kind, which was started from un- 
warrantable principles of interference. 
The Bill also proposed that prosecutions 
should be originated and carried through 
by the police, and this practically 
amounted to a proposal that a particular 
class should have its special rights vindi- 
eated entirely out of the public money, 
while no such course was taken on behalf 
of otherclasses.. The hon. Baronet said the 
Bill would not apply to costermongers. 
That was not at all so clear; but whether 
or not it applied to them as vendors, it 
certainly would apply to them as buyers. 
They had plenty of information before 
them to show that the costermongers 
were a class who had to buy very late 
their commodities for theirown consump- 
tion, as well as for their stock-in-trade, 
as their customers did not patronize 
them till late. Parliament ought to 
hesitate long before laying its hands on 
this useful class. He did not speak on 
behalf of the Government; but as cer- 
tain Members of the Committee of 1886 
had stated that they had been convinced 
that the Act of 1886 was inadequate, 
and that this Bill ought be passed, he 
had thought it right, as a Member of 
that Committee, to explain why he still 
considered the Act of 1886 all that was 
required. He was then, and still, of 
opinion that young persons under the 
age of 18 years required protection, and 
he therefore voted for the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee and in favour of 
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the Act. Having passed that Act, it 
ought to be given a fair trial before 
further legislation was taken up. It 
was not the fact that that Act had been 
a dead letter. The smallness of the 
number of convictions was by no means 
an indication that it had been. On the 
contrary, the hon. Baronet himself had 
put a question in that House which 
implied the assertion that the smallness 
of the number of convictions was largely 
due to the voluntary efforts of iendaes 
to secure compliance with the law. He 
hoped the House would reject this Bill, 
because it would unduly interfere with 
the convenience of the great mass of the 
working population, because it would 
tend to raise the price of food by placing 
restrictions on its distribution, and be- 
cause it would produce a still worse evil 
—it would tend tolower the self-reliance, 
and cause to degenerate the moral fibre 
of the people. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston) said, so fully are the 
opponents of the measure aware of the 
great sympathy which is felt for shop 
assistants, that at the great meeting 
held at Exeter Hall to protest against 
the Early Closing Bill the noble Ohair- 
man said he was prepared to move an 
Amendment tnetading from the opera- 
tion of this measure all those shops at 
which no assistants were kept. en 
public sympathy was appealed to on 
such grounds, it was very significant 
that no such course had been taken 
to-night. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for West Newington (Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke) had suggested that the Act for 
the relief of young assistants should be 
extended to meet the ease of the older 
assistants; but it was noteworthy that 
this suggestion was made by the same 
hon. Member who had stated at the 
Exeter Hall meeting that that Act wasa 
dead letter. The great difficulty in en- 
forcing any measure for the restriction of 
the hours of young assistants is that they 
must be got to give evidence against 
their employers; and while an immense 
amount of good had been done in many 
instances by,the hon. Baronet’s measure, 
there were still an enormous number of 
instances where the law was evaded, 
and in which the law could only be 
enforced by having a definite hour of 
closing. They had heard a great deal 
to-night of the opposition to the mea- 
sure amongst small shopkeepers. He 
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(Mr. Cameron Corbett) was aware that 
there was a large number, although he 
believed the minority of the small shop- 
keepers in London were opposed to the 
Bill, but in most other parts of the 
country there was no such opposition. 
They had a Petition from Edinburgh, 
signed by 1,200 shopkeepers them- 
4 not assistants. In Glasgow, a 
similar petition wassigned by over 12,000 
people, including 2,750 shopkeepers, 
and there was not 3 per cent of the 
shopkeepers in the City who refused to 
sign the petition. He was told in Dundee 
that practically there were no refusals 
atall. It had been a noteworthy feature 
that throughout the whole of Scotland 
there had been not a single petition 
against the measure. Nor had there 
been any Amendment moved against it 
at any meeting. Indeed, every indica- 
tion of the feeling throughout Scotland 
of the small shopkeepers had been dis- 
tinctly in favour of the proposal. It 
was a natural thing in considering a 
measure of the kind to look around and 
see whether there were examples of 
similar legislation in other parts of the 
world. In Toronto a measure had been 
so recently carried that they had not yet 
had an opportunity of judging of its 
success. They had been told that legis- 
lation on these lines had been a failure 
in Victoria, but he had asked the hon. 
Member the date of the newspaper from 
which he was quoting, and he said it was 
September, 1886. Towards the close of 
last year there were some Amendments 
introduced in the Factories Act under 
which shops were compelled to close 
early ; but there was not only no altera- 
tion made in the law as to the closing of 
shops, but there was no agitation in 
favour of such alteration. He had 
beside him a letter from the Ageut 
General of Victoria, written that day, 
assuring him that although there had 
been some fiction with regard to-carry- 
ing out the Act at first, the difficulty 
had now disappeared, and the Act was 
working smoothly. So that the example 
called up in opposition to those who 
supported the Bill had produced proof 
that if there were opposition to the 
principle once, it had been overcome 
when those who at first objected to such 
legislation had seen it in practical 
operation. He hoped that no kon. 


ember would vote against the second 
reading on any matter of detail. 


Mr. Cameron Corbett 
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would be ample opportunity in Com- 
mittee for dealing with any minor points 
on which hon. Members might disagree; 
and he would earnestly appeal to all 
hon. Members of the House not to vote 
against this proposal with a light heart, 
They had now an opportunity of afford- 
ing relief to many of the most burdened 
and weary of their fellow countrymen, 
and he felt sure that if hon. Members 
only knew the misery of a. life which 
was one continuous round of toil, with- 
out any intervals for recreation, the 
House would avail itself of this oppor. 
tunity of increasing the comfort and 
happiness of those for whom they were 
called upon to care. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought it would be admitted 
that the balance of the speaking, and 
almost of the argument, during the dis- 
cussion had been aimed against the Bill. 
They had listened to four speeches made 
in favour of the Bill. The last speaker 
was the hon. Member for the Tradeston 
Division of Glasgow (Mr. Cameron 
Corbett), and he said he was surprised 
that an Amendment had not been pro- 
posed to exclude from the operation of 
the Act all the shops where there were 
no assistants. But how could that 
Amendment have been proposed ? Such 
an Amendment might be proposed in 
Committee, but the hon. Gentleman had 
not said that he and those hon. Members 
who proposed the Bill would accept it. 
Then the hon. Gentleman said that the 
feeling of the smaller shopkeepers all 
through the country with the exception 
of London was in favour of the Bill, 
and he proved it by referring to the 
opinion in Scotland, saying that Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dundee were in 
favour of it. Then, let the hon. Gentle- 
man bring in a Bill strictly limited to 
Scotland, and he promised that if he 
could get the majority of Scotch Mem- 
bers to declare in its favour, he would, 
on the sound principle of Home Rule for 
all parts of the community, vote for him, 
but he was not for the sake of Scotland 
ready to have the shops of his con- 
stituents closed. The hon. Gentleman 
said that he had looked to Toronto to 
see how the principle worked there, but 
that the Act had not been long enough 
in operation to afford the means of 
judging of its effect, which meant a 
bably that the people in Toronto had 
tried but did not like the measure. His 
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hon. Friend had stated that in Victoria 
the system had been tried and was a 
failure, and the hon. Member then pro- 
duced the Agent General to say that he 
was in favour of it. The Agent General 
might have his private opinion about 
the matter, but the hon. Gentleman 
must not allow that to outweigh the 
opinion of the Colony; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) gathered that the Bill had 
been a failure, and that there was the 
strongest feeling against it in Australia. 
The hon. Member said that the details 
of the Bill were a matter that could be 
settled in Committee. But, if all the 
details were to be altered in Committee, 
what would become of the Bill? They 
were then told that they must look to 
the principle of the Bill on the second 
reading; but it said that all shops, 
with a few exceptions, were to be closed 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. If that was 
the principle, he was entirely opposed 
to that principle, and it would be abso- 
lutely impossible if it were retained to 
pass the Bill in any shape or form. The 
Bill ought, therefore, to be thrown out 
on the second reading and not go into 
Commitiee. The hon. Member for the 
Cirencester Division of Gloucestershire 
(Mr. Winterbotham), who spoke in 
favour of the Bill, said that women in 
public-houses did not sit down, but that 
at railway stations they had time to sit 
down. That was a matter of opinion, 
but he should have thought that women 
at railway stations and refreshment bars 
had to stand up as long as those em- 
ployed in grocers’ and traders’ shops. 
The hon. Gentleman had used what he 
must be excused for saying was a piece 
of clap-trap, when he stated that the 
voice of nature was in favour of the Bill ; 
he said that because it was the sort of 
thing hon. Members did in that House 
when they could say nothing in favour 
of a measure. The hon. Baronet who 
brought in the Bill (Sir John Lubbock) 
had argued in the first place that the 
question of health was involved ; he said 
that the present long hours were in- 
juring the health of the men and women 
engaged as shop assistants, and that the 
women would not bear healthy children 
if the present system continued. The 
hon. Baronet cited the opinion of several 
doctors in support of that statement. 
But doctors always differed, and he 
ventured to say that in matters of this 
kind he should be able to put doctor 
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against doctor ; that is to say, if anyone 
brought forward a doctor to support a 
particular view, he would produce 
another on the opposite side. Thenthe 
hon. Baronet said, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the President of the 
Royal Society or the Presidents of some 
scientific societies and medical bodies 
were in favour of the Bill. But this 
was a very practical measure, and he 
was bound to say that when he found the 
hon. Member for the Camberwell Divi- 
sion of Dulwich (Mr. Blundell Maple), 
who hed made a most practical speech 
that morning and understood these 
matters—and his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
opposed to the Bill, he would put their 
opinion against that of any Bishop or 
Archbishop of any or all the churches in 
the world, and of every President and 
every member of every scientific asso- 
ciation, medical or otherwise. The hon. 
Gentleman’s objects, he admitted fully, 
were laudable and excellent. He wanted 
to put an end to the long hours that 
employés had to serve in shops; but how 
did he do that? By insisting that all 
shops, whether there were empioyés or 
not, should close at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. But there were some which 
opened at 6 o’clock. Again, everyone 
knew that when some shops were closed 
many employés had to remain to put 
things in order. The drafting of the 
Bill was so extraordinary that it would 
allow the unfortunate employés, if their 
masters liked, to remain in the shops for 
14 or 15 hours per diem. The hon. 
Baronet must remember that the habits 
of the people of a country could not 
be altered, and it was a habit of the 
poorer people of this country to shop 
after 8 o’clock. He did not propose to 
close public-houses, shops where provi- 
sions were sold, or tobacco shops, but 
he would close all others. The effect 
of this would be a wild orgie after 8 
o'clock. There were a great many 
people who shopped far later than 10 
o’clock ; they bought meat, cooked or 
otherwise ; frequently wages were paid 
very late, and the women did not get 
the money before 10 o’clock. But, if 
the shops were closed the public-houses 
would be still open, and it was there 
that the wages would be spent. Did 
not the hon. Baronet know that the pub- 
licans contended against the closing of 
public-houses on Sunday, and that this 
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was their yo harvest day, and that the 
effect of the Bill would be to produce 
the same effect on week days as was now 
produced on Sundays? Under these 
circumstances he hoped the hon. Baronet 
would withdraw the Bill—{ Criesof ‘No, 
No!” Then it would be lost. If the 
hon. Baronet would bring in some fair 
Bill limiting the hours of employment of 
adult women, he would not say more 
than that the House would listen to it 
with more favour that it was willing to 
do in the present case; if he would 
bring in a Bill leaving the whole matter 
to the localities to decide, he believed 
that would be more favourably received. 
It was asked whether his hon. Friend 
had not legislated for adults and limited 
their rights by his Truck Act, and when 
he insisted on wages being paid once a 
week. But the object of that was to 
prevent fraud on the part of employers 
of labour; there was no wish to inter- 
fere with the employers of labour or the 
adult labourers. In those Acts they 
had endeavoured to rectify the balance 
as far as they could, but he should 
always be opposed to any interference 
between the rights of labour and capital, 
and he should be still more opposed to 
legislation which, in order to prevent 
employés working more than a certain 
number of hours a-day, would deprive of 
their business little shopkeepers who 
had no assistants, but came out to serve 
their customers when they heard the 
bell over their door ring. He hoped 
the House would not be misled by the 
notion that the Bill could knocked into 
shape in Committee. The Bill was un- 
sound in principle and in detail, and he 
asked hon. Members to reject the Motion 
for the second reading. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he had to say a few 
words on this Bill because he wished 
to justify the vote he was about to 
give, as he was one of those who, 
when the Bill was initiated, were cer- 
tainly inclined to support it. He had 
always been desirous that the excessive 
hours of labour in shops throughout 


the country should be shortened, and he- 


still hoped that some means hereafter 
might be devised to attain that object. 
As the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) had just observed, if 
the Bill had been more of a permissive 
character, if it had relegated the deci- 
sion as to closing to the Local Authori- 


Mr. Labouchere 
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ties, and above all dealt with female 
labour and child labour, then he thought 
that the House would have been dis- 
posed favourably to consider the pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet. Ata public 
meeting held at St. James’s Hall last 
week, a resolution was moved, and car- 
ried on division by an overwhelming 
majority, against the Bill; an amend- 
ment had been proposed in favour of the 
measure, and the one serious argument 
that was adduced by the mover of that 
amendment, and which had a strong 
effect eventually upon the meeting, was 
the solemn declaration of that Gentle- 
man that the Bill was permissive and 
relegated the decision to the Local 
Authorities. He (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
ventured to point out that the Bill was 
not permissive, and, of course, no one 
who had read the Bill through could 
hold that view at all, although it might 
be believed to be so by many people 
throughout the country. He had no 
doubt in his own mind that the Bill was 
of an oppressive character, and that it 
was injurious alike to small traders who 
did not keep any assistants, but who 
would be limited to certain hours during 
which they could carry on their occupa- 
tion, and above all it would be injurious 
to the working classes, especially in the 
Metropolis, who were told in the Bill 
that they were not to obtain the neces- 
saries they might wish to purchase at 
the hours most convenient to themselves. 
For these reasons he hoped the House 
would reject the Motion for the second 
reading. 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he wished to make 
a practical suggestion to the hon. Baro- 
net in charge of the Bill, which was 
that he should agree, if the House gave 
a second reading to the Bill, to send it 
at once for consideration to a Select 
Committee. He said that because, 
having heard the whole of the discussion 
on the Bill, he found that the objections 
made by the opponents of the measure 
were based upon particular provisions. 
His hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had spoken of public 
opinion being opposed to the Bill. The 
question, however, as to what opinion 
was in favour of or opposed to the Bill 
was one of adebatable character. The 
one fact absolutely true, and which had 
been gainsaid by no one, was that the 
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Preamble of the Bill was affirmed, and 
that the shop assistants were detained 
for too long a time, and that such deten- 
tion was injurious to their health. That 
opinion, expressed in the Preamble of 
the Bill, was also to be found in the 
Report of the Committee of which the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State was a Member, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just addressed the 
House (Sir Roper Lethbridge) would 
also remember the fact. One clause of 
the Report stated that the hours of shop 
assistants ranged from 84 to 85 hours 
per week; that such long hours must 
be generally injurious and even ruinous 
to health, and that the same amount of 
business as was now done could be com- 
pressed into a less space of time. It 
dealt only with persons under age, but 
the Report admitted that it was the cus- 
tom and unfortunate habit of shop- 
keepers—not perhaps from any fault of 
their own, but owing to the necessity of 
things—to keep their shop assistants 
for the number of hours mentioned ; 
that such detention was injurious and 
ruinous to their health, and that the 
business of the shopkeepers would not 
suffer by being compressed. In giving 
support to the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill he should do it upon 
the clear and distinct understanding that 
he simply voted for the principle of the 
Bill in Clause 2, which was, that it was 
desirable and necessary that Parliament 
should impose some limit on the hours 
of labour. Having said that, he would 
be willing to support his hon. Friend’s 
Motion on the condition which he hoped 
he would be able to accept—namely, 
that he would relegate every question of 
detail, the questions of costermongers, 
Local Option, and others which had 
been enumerated by several speakers, 
as they very properly could be, to a 
Select Committee of that House. 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey) said, the House had heard a good 
deal about the hours of shop assistants 
from the hon. Baronet who held a brief 
for them, but he thought hon. Mem- 
bers would be appalled by the number 
of persons who would be injured by the 
Bill among the class who earned their 
bread by daily wages. He could not 
do better than give an analysis of the 
wages sheet at one wharf on the Southern 
side of the River Thames, and it would 
then be seen how the Bill, if carried in 
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its entirety, would prevent an enormous 
number of people obtaining, after they 
had done work, the necessaries of life. 
At the wharf in question there were in 
August 316 men, in September 3,200, in 
October 1,000, and in the following 
month 1,600 men, who worked till 8 
o’clock at night. These men are onlya 
sample of the large number who would 
be affected by the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet. There were other clauses in 
the Bill equally objectionable. In the 
first place, it was called a permissive 
Bill, which meant that the authority on 
one side of the street should close the 
shops on that side and that another 
authority should allow the shops oppo- 
site to the others to remain open. That 
was done already in another way in his 
own neighbourhood, and the result was 
that the passengers passed over to the 
shops that were not closed; and, there- 
fore, the Bill in this respect would be 
unworkable in many cases. Then, 
again, the police had been brought into 
the matter, and it was most invidious 
that they should have to see that the 
shopkeepers carried out the very strin- 
gent rules of the Bill. There was also 
the clause which said that if two dis- 
tinct classes of business were carried on, 
one would come under the closure rule 
and the other would not. Did this mean 
that the shopkeeper was to run up a 
sliding partition at 8 o'clock to 
separate the two kinds of goods sold ? 
There were an immense number of per- 
sons who were not concerned in the Bill, 
because they belonged to the class of 
shopkeepers who did not carry on their 
business after 6 o’clock, and if figures 
meant anything these must be taken 
into account in considering the number 
of those who were in favour of the 
measure. It was very unfair and un- 
just that young people should not be 
permitted to assist their parents in 
earning ‘heir daily bread; but it was 
more so to those who were obliged to 
spend their money day by day as they 
earned it, and who were paid long 
after 8 o'clock. Many small shop- 
keepers had told him that practically 
all their business was done between 7 
and 10 o’clock, and that if this Bill 
was passed it meant ruin to them. 
The Bill of the hon. Baronet would 
cause a revolution of the whole system 
of labour, and he was quite certain 
that it could not be carried into effect, 
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He hoped that the House by a large 
majority would reject the Bill, and put 
an end to this system of agitation car- 
ried on by the richer classes year after 
year, and which cast — the poorer 
people an expense which they were ill 
able to bear. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, that 
when as Member for Tyrone he had 
to discuss this question in his consti- 
tuency, there was practically absolute 
unanimity in favour of shortening the 
hours of labour in shops. In the Me- 
tropolis alone was there any serious 
opposition to the Bill, and he suggested 
that it was desirable that for the 
time, at least, the Metropolis should 
be exempt from its operation. There 
could be no doubt that the passing of 
the measure would confer an enormous 
boon upon avery large class. There were 
in all our large towns large numbers of 
young girls kept in shops as a rule up 
to 10, 11, and 120’clock at night, whose 
constitutions were completely broken. 
It had been to him one of the most 
painful experiences to see the failure of 
physical strength brought upon this class 
by the hardship of this system of late 
hours, which was so cruel and exacting 
that it was absolutely necessary to place 
some restriction upon it. There was a 
great necessity for extending the prin- 
ciple of the Factory Acts which had 
operated so well to a multitude of small 
trades not touched by them at present ; 
and he hoped that principle would be 
confirmed by the House agreeing to the 
Motion for the second reading of this 
Bill, leaving such modifications of it as 
might be necessary to be dealt with in 
Committee. 

GeneraL FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 
said, he was opposed to this Bill as the 
Representative of a constituency which 
included the New Cut or Lower Marsh, 
in which there were very large numbers 
of costermongers and small traders, and 
he did so because the Bill, if it became 
law, would bring utter and complete 
ruin upon thousands of families. Ifthe 
hon. Baronet was a small trader in 
Lambeth, he and his family would come 
to complete ruin in the event of the Bill 
being passed. He had visited some 
parts where he had seen hundreds of 
people making jackets and waistcoats 

or soldiers at the wages of starvation ; 
they lived from hand to mouth, and 
when they were paid they did not get 
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home in time to purchase what they 
wanted before 8 o’elock. He sympa- 
thized with the young men and women 
who were shop assistants, and hoped 
their employers would give them oppor- 
tunities for getting air and rest; but in 
a matter of this kind it should be re- 
membered that it was far easier to lead 
than to drive. He would not trespass 
on the time of the House further than 
to express a hope that it would reject 
4 Motion for the second reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY (Darlington) 
said, that, having been a Member of the 
Select Committee of 1886 which inves- 
tigated this question, he might be allowed 
to add his testimony as to the over- 
whelming evidence given in favour of 
closing shops compulsorily at an early 
hour. Although it was true that the 
evidence was chiefly with reference to 
the employment of young people, yet it 
was a strong argument in favour of this 
measure that those who were in favour 
of young people being dismissed at cer- 
tain hours, were almost all in favour of 
the earlier and compulsory closing of 
shops. He was not one who did not see 
that there were difficulties in the present 
case, but they almost all related to the 
Metropolis, and it might be possible to 
meet the views of hon. Members who 
objected to the Bill by making the hour 
of closing 9 instead of 8 o’clock. It was 
surprising to him that almost all thoso 
who objected to the Bill ignored the 
principle on which it was based—namely, 
the injury to health which resulted to 
those who were employed for so many 
hours. They were told by some large 
employers that the effect of passing the 
former Act would be the dismissal of 
young persons under 18 years of age, 
and that for some years none would be 
engaged until they had passed that 
period of life ; but that, like many other 
objections, had not been borne out when 
the Act came into operation. He was 
glad to see the newborn zeal of some 
hon. Members opposite for the early 
closing of public-houses, and he trusted 
that the hon. Member for the Dulwich 
Division of Camberwell (Mr. Blundell 
Maple) would also take some part in that 
work. They all knew that the public- 
house employés were the hardest worked 
class in the Kingdom. An Inspector of 
Police told the Committee that he was 
in favour of the early closing of public- 
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houses. He said that those who were 
engaged in them “ were worked very 
hard indeed,” and it was because of that 
he was in favour of public-houses being 
closed at the same time as the shops. 
He, therefore, trusted that this class 
would receive some share of the sym- 
pathy which had been expressed that 
day. One young woman, engaged at the 
refreshment room of a railway station, 
had told him that the assistants began 
work at 9 in the morning and worked 
till 12 at night, and that they were not 
allowed to sit down until 9 o’clock in 
the evening. He was sure that all that 
had been stated by the hon. Baronet 
with reference to the health of the 
employés in shops extended also to those 
who were engaged in public-houses and 
at refreshment bars. He did not alto- 
gether approve of the revival of the Act 
of Charles IT., in whose days there were 
po tramcars, railways, or omnibuses. 
There were certain points which could 
be amended in Committee. He was 
fully alive to the difficulties of the case, 
but he should vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr.COWLEY LAMBERT (Islington, 
E.) said, the hon. Member for Darlington 
(Mr. Theodore Fry) had stated that hon. 
Gentlemen who objected to the Bill 
ignored the question of health. But the 
hon. Member sat upon the Committee of 
1886, and he would read in the general 
Report that the death rate among shop- 
keepers was considerably less than that of 
any otherclass mentioned. He found that 
out of 17 different classes mentioned, the 
shopkeepers’ death rate was only 9 per 
cent, that of the other classes being much 
higher ; in fact, it was 2} per cent less 
than the death rate among physicians, 
who had to look after the health of the 
rest of the people. Out of something 
like 40 witnesses who came before the 
Commission as connected with trade, no 
less then 28 were drapers, and this 
might almost be called the Drapers’ 
Karly Closing Bill, because it was they 
who had got up the agitation, and, he 
believed, found the money for the meet- 
ings ; they pulled the strings, and it was 
simply because they objected to other 
shops being kept open after they were 
supposed to close, that they carried on 
the agitation. As far as he—who repre- 
sented a very poor district in the North 
of London—was concerned, he knew that 
almost the whole of the shopping done 
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by his constituents took place between 
8 and 10 o’clock, and even much later. 
Up to half-past 10 o’clock he found Essex 
Road and the New North Road a market 
in every sense of the word; and he 
knew that unless the people of the dis- 
trict had an opportunity of doing their 
shopping after 8 o’clock, they would run 
the chance almost of ruin and starva- 
tion, because the women could not go 
out to buy before the bread winner 
came home, and it was very difficult for 
him to get back before 8 o’clock. He 
had the strongest desire to see the 
health of the assistants improved and 
facilities given for rest and recreation ; 
but, for the reasons given, he felt bound 
to oppose the Bill as strongly as he 
could. 

Mr. AUSTIN (York, W.R., Osgold- 
cross) said, the voice of Yorkshire on 
this question had spoken with no un- 
certain sound. The Petition presented 
against the Bill was signed by 32,240 
persons, of whom 2,888 were small 
shopkeepers in the West Riding. It 
was signed by gentlemen well known 
to, and enjoying the confidence of, the 
working classes—31 Town Councillors, 
596 grocers, 236 general dealers, con- 
fectioners, and traders in articles of 
general consumption in the large towns 
which he had the honour to represent— 
and he thought he was justified in say- 
ing that the voice of Yorkshire was in 
direct opposition to the Bill. It was 
not his intention to go into any details 
of the measure, because he believed the 
House simply wanted to arrive at a 
knowledge of the feeling on the subject 
of those persons whom it would affect. 
It had been pointed out by hon. Gentle- 
men opposed to the Bill that the people 
of the Metropolis would buy articles 
of consumption at a late hour; and he 
could inform hon. Members that an 
enormous number of ironworkers in 
Yorkshire had no opportunity of buying 
what they needed except at a late hour, 
and the thousands upon thousands repre- 
sented on the Petition he had referred to 
showed how much they would suffer if 
the Bill were to become law. Many of 
the shopkeepers did not employ any 
servants ; and he had received a commu- 
nication from one who employed her 
three daughters, who said that not only 
would that assistance be taken away 
from her, but that the greatest hardship 
would be inflicted on her customers. 
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Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘That the Question be 
now put.” 

Mr. SPEAKER : I would point out to 
the noble Lord that there are still 10 
minutes, during which the debate can 
be continued, and also that there is the 
right of reply on the part of the Mover 
of the Motion before the House. 

Loxpv CHARLES BERESFORD: I 
am only anxious to get a Division, and 
that this question should not be talked 
out, and no result shown. 

Mr. AUSTIN said, that in deference 
to the wish of the House he would close 
his remarks by saying that he opposed 
the Bill, because the two classes whom 
it would most affect — namely, the 
workingmen and small shopkeepers, did 
not want it. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, in 
opposing the Bill the hon. Member for 
Wavthenspten (Mr. Labouchere) had 
stated that he would bring ‘doctor 
against doctor ;”’ but he (Sir John Lub- 
bock) was sure the hon. Gentleman 
would find it impossible to obtain medi- 
medical evidence contrary to that which 
the —— of the Bill had put for- 
ward. It had been said that these long 
hours were killing more people than the 
Reign of Terror. As regarded the effect 
of the Bill upon the temperance of the 
people, it was argued that under the 
present system workiug men went into 
public-houses and knowing that the 
shops would be open to almost any hour 
they remained late, and when they did 
come out they had nothing left to spend 
in the shops ; whereas, on the contrary, 
if they knew that the shops would close 
at a reasonable hour they would do their 
shopping first, to the great advantage 
of their wives and families. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to reduce the 
hours of labour in shops, and he con- 
tended that he had shown grounds for 
making some effort in that direction. 
Iie hoped hon. Members would not be 
deterred from voting for the second read- 
ing because of any detailed provisions 
which they disapproved. He had stated 
that he and his hon. Friends would be 
glad to listen in Committee to all objec- 
tions on points of detail, and he there- 
fore hoped that those who were in favour 
of the broad principle of the Bill would 
vote for the second reading. Several hon. 
Members had spoken in favour of leaving 
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the hours to be decided by Local 
Authorities. There were objections to 
this; but, at the same time, they would 
see that, by the introduction of a few 
words only, it would be possible to in- 
troduce that principle into the Bill, 
if it were thought desirable. He would 
be ready to discuss with hon. Members 
the exact hours to be fixed in the Me- 
tropolis. There were more than 60 
Metropolitan Members, and if they were 
desirous of excluding London from the 
operation of the measure, they were, of 
course, strong enough to do so, muck as 
he should regret it. He had no objec- 
tion to the Bill being referred to a 
Select Committee. He hoped the House 
would agree to the principle of the Bill, 
for the hours of labour in shops were 
terribly long, and it was time that some 
determined effort should be made to 
shorten them. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 95 ; Noes 
278; Majority 183. 


AYES. 
Abraham, W. (Glam.) Gardner, R. Richard- 








Asher, A. son- 

Baird, J. G. A. Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Balfour, Sir G. Gourley, E. T. 
Barbour, W. B. Grey, Sir E. 

Baring, T. C. Harris, M. 

Barry, J. Hayden, L. P. 
Biggar, J. G. Hayne, C. Seale- 
Bolitho, T. B. Holden, I. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. Hoyle, I. 

F. C. Kerans, F. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. Kilbride, D. 
Bryce, J. Lawson, Sir W. 
Buchanan, T. R. Leake, KR. 

Byrne, G. M. Lymington, Viscount 
Caldwell, J. MacInnes, M, 
Cameron, C. Mackintosh, C. F. 
Campbell, H. Mahony, P. 
Channing, F. A. Morgan, right hon. G. 
Cobb, H. P. 0. 

Coghill, D. H. Morley, rt. hon, J. 
Corbet, W. J. Nolan, J. 

Corbett, A. C. O’Brien, J. F. X. 
Cossham, H. O’Connor, A. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. HI. O’Kelly, J. 
Crawford, D. Pickard, B. 
Crawford, W. Power, R. 

Crilly, D. Price, T. P. 
Cross, H. 8. Pugh, D. 

De Cobain, E. 8S. W. Quinn, T. 
Edwards-Moss, T. C. Reed, Sir E. J. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. _ Reid, R. T. 
Fenwick, C. Richard, H. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- Richardson, T. 
Firth, J. F. B. Roscoe, Sir H. E 
Flower, C. Rowntree, J 
Foley, P. J. Russell, ‘I’. W 
Forster, Sir C. Samuelson, Sir B. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. Schwann, C. E. 
Fry, T. Sellar, A. C. 
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Simon, Sir J. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, 8. 
Stack, J. 
Sullivan, D. 
Sutherland, A. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swetenham, E. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Tanner, C. K. 
Thomas, D. A. 


Early 


Trevelyan, right hon. 
Sir G. O. 


Vivian, Sir H. H, 
Whitley, E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Winterbotham, A. B, 
Wright, C 


TELLERS. 
Burt, T. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 


NOES. 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Ainslie, W. G. 
Aird, J 
Allison, R. A. 
Allsopp, hon. P. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anderson, C. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Asquith, H. H. 
Austin, J. 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. 
S 


Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Banes, Major G. E. 
Barclay, J. W. 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. 

Bates, Sir E. 

Baumann, A. A. 

Bazley- White, J. 

Beach, right hon. Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 

Beadel, W. J. 

Bective, Earl of 

Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 

Betnell, 
G. R. 

Bigwood, J 

Birkbeck, Sir E. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Bolton, T. D. 

Boord, T. W. 

Borthwick, Sir A. 

Bristowe, T. L. 

—_ hon. W. St. 

& A 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Brunner, J. T. 
surghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 3. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, J. A 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavan, Earl of 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, 8 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
C.W.A.N 
Coddington, W. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 


Commander 


Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Commerell Adml. Sir 
J. E. 


Compton, F 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W, 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncombe, A. 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Egerton, hon. A. J.F. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

Ellis, J. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Esslemont, P. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Fellowes, A. E. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, . 

Finch, G. H. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitz - Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H, 

Flynn, J. C. 

Foljambe, 0. G. 8. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General CU. C. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


Gent-Davis, R. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. 8. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 
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Goschen, right hon. 
G. J. 

Granby, Marquess of 

Gray, C. W. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gully, W. C. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 


Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Vol. C. E. 
Hamley, Gen. Sir E.B. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F. 
Harrington, E. 
Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hermon- Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 
A. W 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hill, A. 8. 

Hoare, E. B, 
Hoare, 8. 
Holloway, G. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
Howard, J 

Howell, G. 
Hubbard, hon. E. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Illingworth, A. 
Isaacs, L. H. 


Jacoby, J. A. 
Jennings, L. J. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kenyon, hon, G. T. 
Kimber, H 

King, H. 8. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 


/ $4 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, L, 
Labouchere, H. 
Lafone, A 
Lambert, C. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8. 


Legh, T. W. 
Lennox, Lord W. C, 
Gordon- 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Lockwood, F. 
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Long, W. H. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lyell, L. 


Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J. WH. A. 


Macdonald, W. A. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M'Laren, W.S. B. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mappin, Sir F. T. 

as eee rt. hon. 


Matthews, right hon. 


Mattinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Menzies, R. 8. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Montagu, S. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
— right hon. 


Newark, Viscount 
Norris, E. 8. 
Norton, R. 
O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, J. 
O'Keeffe, F. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Paulton, J. M. 


Pelly, Sir L. 
Pickersgill, E. H. 
Picton, J. A. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, F. S. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, Sir J. H. 
Rankin, J. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H B 


Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, right hon. C. 
- 


Robertson, J. P. B. 

Robinson, B. 

Roe, T. 

Rollit, Sir A. K. 

Round, J. 

Rowlands, J. 

Russell, Sir C. 

Salt, T. 

Samuelson, G. B. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 

Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 

Seton-Karr, H. 

Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
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Sidebotham, J. W. Watson, J. 
Sidebottom, T. H. Watt, H. 
Sidebottom, W. Wayman, T. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. Webster, Sir R. E. 
Smith, A. Webster, R. G. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. Whitmore, C. A. 
Stanley, E. J. Wiggin, H 


Stephens, H. C. Williams, A. J. 
Stepney - Cowell, Sir Wilson, C. H. 
A. K. 


Wilson, H. J. 
Stuart, J. Wilson, I. 
Summers, W. Winn, hon. R. 
Sykes, C. Wolmer, Viscount 
Tapling, T. K. Wood, N. 
Taylor, F. Woodall, W. 
Temple, Sir R. Woodhead, J. 


Tomlinson, W. E. M. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Trotter, Colonel H. J. Wright, H. 8S. 


Tyler, Sir H. W. Young, C. E. B. 
Vincent, Col. C. E. H. 

Walrond, Col. W. H. TELLERS. 
Warmington, C. M. Bradlaugh, C, 
Watkin, Sir E. W. Maple, J. B. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 3rd May, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Universities (Scotland) (47). 
Committee—Rouds and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
1878, Amendment ® (68-88). 
Committee— Report— Westminster Abbey * (57) ; 
Customs (Isle of Man) * (60). 
Report—Copyhold Acts Amendment * (77-89). 


THE EARL OF CARNARVON AND MR. 
PARNELL, ; 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I wish, 
my Lords, to ask your indulgence for a 
few minutes while I speak of a matter 
which is personal to myself. During a 
considerable absence from this country 
I find that my name has been very fre- 
quently used, and allusions made to 
matters which passed between me and 
another person on a particular point. I 
might have thought it necessary to 
dispense altogether with a full notice 
of these attacks, as I must consider 
them, because about two years ago I 
laid before your Lordships a very 
clear statement of what occurred on 
that particular occasion. But, upon 
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the whole I think I am bound to 
make an answer, and it shall be a 
short one. First, I must observe that 
it is hardly consistent with the usual 
laws of Parliamentary fairness to wait 
until a person against whom the attack 
is made is in such a position as to ren- 
der it absolutely impossible for him to 
reply to it. Ifthese allegations which 
have been made with regard to me were 
founded in truth, there was no earthly 
reason why they could not have been 
said during the whoe course of last 
Summer, when I could have replied to 
them either in this place or elsewhere ; 
but those who thought fit to make them 
waited until I had 13,000 miles of sea 
between me and this country, and then 
an old story was vamped up with very 
considerable additions and embellish- 
ments. Now, my Lords, I shall confine 
myself to two allegations which were 
made—first, because they are the most 
important, and, secondly, because they 
were made by one and the same — 
tant person. They are allegations which 
were made by Mr. Parnell now some five 
or six weeks ago, and they refer to two 
subjects—first, the Crossmaglen murder 
conspiracy in Ireland, and, secondly, 
certain things which I am alleged to 
have sa.j to him in my conversation 
with him two years ago. With regard 
to the Crossmaglen case, your Lordships 
perhaps will remember that there was a 

ang of prisoners tried and convicted 
or, I think, conspiracy to murder, and 
sentenced to long periods of imprison- 
ment. This occurred at tho time when 
my noble Friend opposite (Earl mgt 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. My 
noble Friend had been repeatedly asked 
to reconsider his decision, but had 
always declined to depart from his 
original decision. I observe that Mr. 
Parnell stated, or is reported to have 
stated, with regard to myself that— 

“Shortly before the General Election in 
1885 an hon. Friend came to me in Dublin, and 
told me that he had just been sent for by Lord 
Carnarvon, and that his Lordship evidently 
wished him to communicate what he had told 
to me, and it was to this effect—that Lord 
Carnarvon had investigated the cases of the 
Crossmaglen and the Barbavilla prisoners, and 
had come to the conclusion that the latter were 
justly convicted, and that he could not inter- 
fere, but that in the case of the Crossmaglea 
prisoners he did not think that there was suffi- 
cient evidence for a conviction, and that he 
intended to liberate them forthwith.” 


Now, my Lords, I hardly regret that 
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that statement was made, because there 
is just enough truth in it to give colour 
to it, and just enough misrepresentation 
in it to make it an excellent illustration 
of the nature of some of these allega- 
tions which have been made with regard 
to myself. The real story is simply this. 
The case of these prisoners, like all 
others, came before me in the natural 
course of business. I was pressed by 
many persons to reprieve the prisoners 
or to vary their sentences. I was pressed 
in one particular case by a gentleman, 
who is now dead, in my own drawing- 
room after dinner, and I told him that 
I had considered that case with care, 
and that in my opinion there was one 
prisoner out of the whole gang against 
whom, so far asI could see, there was 
not sufficient evidence to warrant his 
detention, and I said that I should cer- 
tainly consider the evidence carefully in 
respect of that particular individual. I 
did do so ; I considered the case so care- 
fully that I brought it under the special 
consideration of the noble Lord the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and of the 
learned Judge who tried the case and of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, and it 
was only after they had sifted and re- 
sifted the matter that I came to the con- 
clusion that my own opinion, which was 
only that of a layman, could not be set 
up in opposition to those of the law 
authorities, which were conclusive upon 
the point ; and if anyone will refer to 
the official records of the time he will 
find my account of the matter to be 
absolutely correct. Therefore, this is 
really what this precious story comes to 
—that I had undertaken to consider the 
case of one prisoner, feeling very doubt- 
ful whether there was sufficient evidence 
against him, and that is construed into 
a distinct promise that I would liberate 
every one of the gang who were then 
imprisoned. That is the first point. I 
observe that Mr. Parnell refers also to 
the Maamtrasna and the Barbavillacases, 
and, with regard to them, I can only say 
that I undoubtedly refused to reopen 
them. I was bound as a matter of 
courtesy, and of official duty, to look 
into any memorial relating to the matters 
which was brought before me, but I 
never gave any hope whatever that I 
would vary the sentences which had been 
awarded or alter the decision which my 
noble Friend opposite had come to. If 
Mr. Parnell, in his place in the House of 
Commons, gave a contradictory account 
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of the matter, I can only say that such 
an account is absolutely contrary to the 
fact. Now I come to the second allega- 
tion, which is, after all, the more im- 
portant of the two. Mr. Parnell came 
to me and entered into conversation with 
me, and his statement of what occured 
at that interview was this— 

‘Lord Carnarvon expressed to me the 
strongest belief that only by the concession of 
an Irish Parliament could the Irish question be 
settled, and that it was to be a Parliament, and 
that it was to be called a Parliament, that it 
was to have most extensive powers, even going 
as far as the right of protecting Irish industries 
by the imposition of protective tariffs. . . 
Lord Carnarvon’s views, as conveyed to me, or 
rather as we exchanged them in our interview, 
were absolutely identical.’’ 

Now, my Lords, it is perfectly true that 
all Mr. Parnell said with regard to an 
Irish Parliament was said in that con- 
versation, but it was said, not by me, 
but by Mr. Parnell; and as regards 
even my concurrence in what he said, 
Mr. Parnell has allowed his imagination 
to run away with him, both in his con- 
versation and in my replies. That con- 
versation consisted in the main of ques- 
tions on my part, and of answers and 
explanations on his part, and I never 
made any promise nor gave any as- 
surance in the direction he has indicated. 
I repeatedly warned him that he came 
to me for the purpose of giving me in- 
formation, that he was speaking to me 
and me alone for the sake of informa- 
tion, that I alone was responsible for 
that meeting, and that no responsibility 
in respect to it was to be attached to any 
of my Colleagues in the Cabinet. I could 
give a version of what Mr. Parnell said 
—a great deal passed which was no 
doubt intended to be confined within the 
four corners of the room. Mr. Parnell 
may forget that the conversation was 
private as between gentleman and 
gentleman. ‘‘As between gentleman 
and gentleman” was the formula I 
remember using, and he assented. A 
great deal of the conversation might 

ave been interesting, and some of it 
amusing if repeated, but for my part, 
I should not repeat it. My right hon. 
Friend in the other House of Parliament 
was good enough to make a reply for me 
upon the subject, and I take this op- 
portunity of expressing my obligations 
to him for that speech, which was a very 
manly, straightforward reply in many 
ways, and indeed was one which in some 
degree does away with the necessity for 
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my making these observations to-night. 
Among other things, Mr. Balfour said— 
“Lord Salisbury in 1886 said—‘ Lord Car- 
narvon treated me absolutely without reserve, 
and I know what at that interview with 
Mr. Parnell. The statement that he gave any 
ground to believe that the Conservative Govern- 
ment would favour the establishment of an 
i Legislature is absolutely without founda- 
10n, 
I can confirm every syllable that Mr. 
Balfour uttered on that occasion. I 
should have been wanting in my duty 
if I had failed to inform my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government 
of my intention of holding that meeting 
with Mr. Parnell, and still more should 
I have failed in my duty if I had not 
acquainted him with what had passed 
between us at the interview at the 
earliest possible moment. Accordingly, 
both by writing and by words, I gave 
the eckis Marquess as careful and as 
accurate a statement as possible of what 
had occurred within 24 hours after the 
meeting, and my noble Friend was good 
enough to say that I had conducted 
that conversation with perfect discretion. 
Your Lordships will consider whether 
it was likely that I should have made 
such preposterous statements as those 
which have been charged against me. 
I think, my Lords, that I have now dis- 
posed of this unfounded and ridiculous 
story. My opinions have been fre- 
quently alluded to during the past few 
months, but I do not think it necessary 
to go into them at the present time. I 
have already indicated more than once 
in this House what my opinions are, 
and when the opportunity arises I shall 
be perfectly willing to do so again. 
Nor do I think it necessary to justify 
the meeting I had with Mr. Parnell, as 
I have justified it on a former occasion. 
I can see no reason whatever for think- 
ing that I was guilty of imprudence or 
unwisdom in the matter. Looking at 
the circumstances of that time, it was 
common sense to ascertain the opinion 
of the most important person in Ireland, 
and therefore I did not, when I went to 
that country, shut my ears to informa- 
tion that could be obtained from any 
person who was entitled to give it. It 
would have been absurd if I had con- 
sented to hear only subordinates and 
had refused to listen to the leader of the 
most important Party in Ireland. There 
might have been, as I have been some- 
times toldthere was, an errorof judgment 
on my part, but if there was such an error 
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of judgment it consisted in my accepting 
such a meeting without the presence of 
witnesses. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Lothian.) 
(No. 47.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(The Marquess of Lorian), in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it had no direct bearing on any 
educational matter in England, but he 
thought he should have the attention, 
at any rate, of those Members of their 
Lordships’ House who were connected 
with Scotland, and who, if their ex- 
perience during the last few weeks in 
any way resembled his, had been forced 
to take an almost painful interest in the 
Bill. It would, perhaps, conduce to a 
better understanding of the Bill if he 
referred very shortly to the history of 
legislation with regard to the Univer- 
sities of Scotland. He would not go 
further back than the Commission of 
1831, which was presided over by a 
Predecessor of the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Rosebery). There were other 
Commissions in 1837, 1839, 1843, and 
1845, which were appointed to in- 
quire into individual Universities, and 
a Bill, founded on these Reports, 
was introduced and passed in 1858. 
That was the Bill under which the 
government of the Universities of Scot- 
land as it now existed was appointed. 
A Commission was appointed to carry 
out the provisions of that Bill, and that 
Commission reported in 1863. But 
educational interests had so changed 
during the interval that another Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1876, and 
it reported in 1878. Parliamentary ac- 
tion had been taken on the Report of that 
Commission on several occasions, but no 
Bill had ever passed through Parliament. 
Year after year, Session after Session, in 
1883, 1884, 1885, and last year, Bills 
dealing with the Universities of Scotland 
had been presented to Parliament, but 
they had all shared the same fate. He 
earnestly hoped that the Bill which the 
Government had introduced this Session 
might fare better, because he could 
conceive nothing more inimical to the 
interests of higher education in Scot- 
land than that this transitional state of 
things, which made it impossible that 
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any definite arrangements, either with 
regard to educational or financial mat- 
ters, should go on year after year. 
He would ask their Lordships to look 
upon the Universities of Scotland as 
diffe.ing essentially from those of Eng- 
land. The oldest Universities of Scot- 
land had been founded generally upon 
the same principles as those of England, 
but in consequence of progress in every 
direction the Universities of England 
had diverged very largely from their 
original foundations, while those of 
Scotland, although they had altered 
also, reraained more nearly what they 
were when founded. The Universities 
of England were generally resorted to 
by what might be called the higher 
classes, whereas the Universities of 
Scotland were attended by all classes 
of the community. Nothing could be 
a greater test of the difference in the 
way Universities were looked upon in 
Scotland and in England than the single 
fact that while the proportion of the 
population of England that attended 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was about one in 5,000, in Scot- 
land the proportion that attended the 
Universities was about one in 600. 
There were other differences. In Scot- 
land there were no resident students, 
and the Universities had no control what- 
ever over the students unless when they 
were within their walls. The system of 
teaching, too, was different, being given 
in class-rooms, which were often over- 
crowded and insufficient to accommodate 
the numbers attending. Another point 
of difference was that in Scotland the 
attendance was compulsory, no degree 
being granted without the required 
a‘tendance, and the payment of the fees 
necessary for such attendance. There 
was no doubt whatever that the system 
of the Scottish Universities was very 
much cheaper than in England. He 
would not be far wrong if he said 
that an annual sum of about 10 guineas 
might cover the whole of the fees 
exacted in Scotland to enable a student 
to qualify for a degree. The constitu- 
tion of the Universities as it existed 
under the Act of 1858, and which it 
was now proposed to alter, consisted 
of three bodies—the University Court, 
the Senatus Academicus, and the Gene- 
ral Council. Among the points on 
which the Royal Commission of 1878 
reported were the constitution and 
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powers of the University Court; the 
course of studies in arts, medicine, law, 
and divinity ; the expediency of intro- 
ducing any new fellowship or degrees; 
extra-mural teaching, and the conditions 
under which it should be recognized, 
With regard to the constitution of the 
University Court, it was composed, 
generally speaking, of six members—of 
the rector, the principal, and assessors 
nominated by the Chancellor, the rector, 
and General Council, and the Senatus 
Academicus. In the case of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, there was one addi- 
tional member—the Dean of Faculty— 
which made seven; and in the case of 
Edinburgh there was added the Lord 
Provost, and an assessor nominated by 
the Town Council. That made the 
largest Court, consisting of eight mem- 
bers. Under this Bill it was proposed 
largely to increase the numbers of the 
University Court. He was aware that 
one of the objections to this proposal 
was that a small body was more capable 
of dealing with financial and educational 
details than a very much larger body. 
But he had considered that in making 
new constitutions for the Universities 
it was exceedingly desirable to admit 
others beyond the limited number which 
constituted the Board under the Bill of 
1858. Further powers and duties were 
given to the Court, and it was proposed 
to give a place on the Board for the first 
time to those who represented the public 
interest, and from whom they hoped so 
much improvement in the future. That 
was the only new element imported. 
Whereas in the Court as now constituted 
there was one assessor representing the 
General Council and one representing 
the Senatus Academicus, it was proposed 
to multiply that representation by four. 
In the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1878 it was proposed that the 
Senatus Academicus should have one 
more assessor on the University Court, 
and that the General Council should have 
two more. He had not thought it 
advisable to give effect to that proposal, 
but he had increased the number of the 
assessors of both these bodies in equal 
proportions. There was one clause 
which had given rise to a great deal of 
discussion, and that was Clause 5, sub- 
section 1, relating to the admission of 
heads of Oolleges. He would not, 
however, refer to this point until he 
came to the clause dealing with the 
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powers of the Commissioners with re- 
gard to affiliation of other Colleges. In 
reference to those powers, he wished 
to direct attention more particularly to 
those special clauses which provide for 
the future extension of the Universities 
of Scotland. Formely those powers of 
extension were represented by the soli- 
tary case of St. Andrew’s. In the pre- 
sent Bill power was given to the Com- 
missioners in the first instance, and 
after the expiration of their powers to 
the University Court, with the consent 
of Her Majesty in Council, to extend 
the existing area of the Universities, 
and to add to them, by any suitable 
means of union which they might con- 
sider desirable, any existing Colleges, 
or any Colleges which private generosity 
might in future establish. He thought 
the necessity for extending University 
education in Scotland could not be 
denied. Every year the number of 
students was increasing, every year the 
demand for higher education and for 
new facilities was becoming stronger. 
At present the classes of some of the 
Professors were filled to overflowing, 
and already rival institutions were rising 
up in the great centres of population. 
They must either give facilities under 
just conditions for these rising institu- 
tions to amalgamate with the ancient 
seats of learning—namely, the Uni- 
versities—or they would have to meet 
the irresistible argument of those other 
Colleges which were asking for Uni- 
versity privileges, and were rising up 
as competitors to the existing Univer- 
sities. He thought if foundations were 
started and large endowments were 
given to new Colleges, that it would 
be a great misfortune if there were 
no means of uniting these Colleges to 
the existing Universities of Scotland, 
because it would create competition 
between these Colleges and the Uni- 
versities, which could have only one 
result—namely, a depreciation in the 
value of the degrees conferred by the 
Universities. But he had rather antici- 
pated what he had to say about the 
affiliation clauses, which should have 
properly been dealt with in referring 
to Clause 14. By the first sub-section 
of Clause 6 it was proposed to trans- 
fer to the new University Court the 
administration and management of the 
whole funds and property of the Uni- 
versity, and power was given to ad- 
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minister, not only the funds and endow- 
ments and revenues of existing Colleges, 
but also the endowments and funds of 
any College which might be in any way 
united with the Universities. The Com- 
mission which sat in 1831 recommended 
the establishment of a University 
Court, and that recommendation directly 
pointed to this, that in the opinion of 
the Commission the control of the pro- 
perty and funds of the College should 
not be committed to the Senatus Acade- 
micus, because they said a University 
Court should be appointed in order that 
it might exercise a control over the funds 
and property of the University. At pre- 
sent it had nominally the control, because 
the dealings of the Senatus Academicus 
in regard to money matters was to be 
subject to the University Court, but the 
control was only a nominal one. He 
believed the transfer of the management 
of the funds to the University Courts 
would be a very great convenience, and 
it seemed very desirable that this relief 
should be given to the Senatus Acade- 
micus. There was another point in 
Clause 6 which had created a good deal 
of opposition. That was Sub-section 3, 
which gave power to the University 
Court to review any decision which the 
Senatus Academicus might come to in 
the exercise of their powers under Sec- 
tion 7, sub-section 1. Ifit should ap- 
pear to their Lordships desirable that 
some alteration should be made in the 
clause, he should be prepared to con- 
sider the matter in Comm'ttee, in order, 
if possible, to meet the strong objec- 
tions of those who were opposed to the 
sub-section. What he had just said 
would apply also to Clause 7, sub-sec- 
tion 1, which was in much the same 
position. With regard to the powers 
proposed to be given to the Commis- 
sioners, there was some question as to 
the transfer of the patronage which was 
now vested in private bodies. In defer- 
ence to the strong feeling in Edinburgh, 
with which he concurred, he proposed 
to introduce words safeguarding the 
patronage of the curatorial Court. He 
would now return to the “ affiliation” 
clauses, about which doubtless there 
was a great difference of opinion. It 
had been said that no proper definition 
had been given of the words “ affilia- 
tion,” ‘‘ incorporation,” and ‘ union.” 
He would venture to interpret the word 
“‘ affiliation” as meaning a union in 4 
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subordinate degree with the power of 
dissolving that union should circum- 
stances require that such union should 
be dissolved. The term “ incorpora- 
tion” might be defined as union on 
an equal and permanent footing; and 
‘‘union”’ was meant to cover any other 
form of union which might*seem desir- 
able to the Commissioners. These words 
had simply been introduced in order to 
give the Commissioners ample power to 
unite with other Colleges if it might 
appear to them desirable. The whole 
object of the clause was to give oppor- 
tunity for the extension and elasticity of 
University teaching. Those who were 
best acquainted with the University sys- 
tem in Scotland would not deny that 
such an opportunity was desirable, and 
that it was important to give powers to 
the Commissioners to make such regu- 
lations as should ensure elasticity of 
teaching in the Universities of Scotland. 
It was claimed that this power already 
existed, but it only existed to a certain 
extent. It existed in Edinburgh chiefly 
by giving Professors of extra-mural 
classes the right for graduation in the 
University. In Edinburgh affiliation 
extended far beyond Edinburgh itself. 
Edinburgh had affiliated Professors in 
Aberystwith, Bengor, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, and Dundee. 
That affiliation gave the power to all 
those who attended the classes in those 
different places to obtain University 
degrees at Edinburgh. But would it 
not be very much better that the Com- 
missioners should have power to lay 
down rules, regulations, and ordinances 
with regard to the manner in which 
these Colleges or extra-mural classes 
should be affiliated with the University 
of Edinburgh and other Universities? 
Under this Bili there was every kind of 
safeguard given for the protection of the 
Universities. But, although the con- 
ditions in the Bill were stringent enough, 
there was nothingin the Billto prevent the 
Commissioners from making such rules 
as they might think right to make those 
conditions more effective. Unless some 
such powers as were sought were given, 
he was afraid that the extension and 
growth of the University system of Scot- 
land, which it was the object of the 
Bill to foster and promote, would not 
really take place; and if progress was 
impossible, and things came to a stand- 
still, he was afraid they would never 
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in the future get the benefit of large 
endowments for the establishment of 
Colleges in connection with the Scot- 
tish Universities. This was not a 
new principle, nor against the principle 
of the University system in Scotland. 
Their original principle was very much 
the same as that of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The original title of Edinburgh 
University was ‘the College of King 
James in the University of Edinburgh,” 
and the Principal of Glasgow University 
was, until quite Jately, called the Prin- 
cipal of the College of Glasgow in the 
University of Glasgow. But the real 
difficulty which had caused all this feel- 
ing about an affiliation of new Colleges, 
especially in connection with the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, was 
the fact that the existing Colleges had 
become so intimately united with the 
Universities that there was no possible 
division between them, and the fear 
was that if new Colleges were actually 
united to the central College, they would 
have control not only over the Uni- 
versity funds, but over the funds and 
administration of the Colleges, which 
now practically constituted the Uni- 
versity. That was a point of difficulty, 
and had not now arisen for the first time. 
It had been fully gone into on a former 
occasion, and an attempt was made to 
separate the Colleges from the Univer- 
sities, and give the Colleges power and 
control over their own administration 
and funds as apart from the Univer- 
sities. That was found to be alike im- 
possible and undesirable, and this Bill 
made no attempt whatever to deal with 
the matter in that way; and he would 
ask their Lordships to believe that in the 
proposals the Government now made 
they had had one single idea—namely, 
what was really for the good of the Scot- 
tish Universities. This had been called 
a crude measure. That was rather a 
harsh word ; but he would only say that 
the result would have ended in disaster 
if the Bill had attempted to define 
exactly the relations and position of 
the Colleges. Again, it was said that 
some of these provisions were pro- 
posed in consequence of the noisy 
clamour of persons unconnected with 
the Universities. He protested against 
such language. He believed that every 
one of those who had made representa- 
tions were, like himself, actuated by but 
one motive—namely, to do that which 
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was best for the future of the Univer- 
sities. He did not wish to adhere exactly 
to the words of some of those clauses, 
and if Amendments could be suggested 
in their Lordships’ wisdom that would 
be for the benefit of the interests of the 
Scottish Universities, he would be 
willing to consider them. He did not 
think he need go into many other of the 
provisions of the Bill. They were chiefly 
technical ; but, perhaps, he might refer 
to the proposal to transfer the Botanic 
Gardens of Edinburgh from the Town 
Council to the University. He under- 
stood that there was considerable oppo- 
sition to that proposal; but in con- 
nection with that, it was owing to an 
understanding on that subject come to 
with a former Government that this 
clause was inserted. But as there was 
no doubt considerable objection to that 
proposal, he would consult those who 
were the par authorities in the 
matter, and see if some arrangement 
could not be arrived at, by which the 
gardens could be transferred in such a 
manner as to meet the views of those 
who were now objecting to the change. 
The only other point was the question 
of finance, which it was, perhaps, hardly 


yr for him to take up in this House. 


e had now shortly—perhaps too 
shortly—laid before their Lordships the 
main provisions of this Bill. It was one 
which had created in Scotland, where 
the interests of the Universities were 
much more elosely interwoven with the 
national life—owing partly to the more 
general feeling in regard to education, 
and more still to the larger number from 
whom the ranks of the students were 
recruited—an amount of interest which 
might seem, perhaps, to their Lordships 
to be out of proportion to the subject 
itself. However that might be, it had 
been his great object—the object of Her 
Majesty’s Government—to lay before 
their Lordships a Bill which, though, as 
he would be the first to acknowledge, it 
might in some ways be usefully amended 
by the experience and knowledge of 
their Lordships, was a sincere attempt to 
settle this long-pending question. He 
had, with that view, desired to give 
every opportunity for remark, criticism, 
and discussion. He purposely gave as 
long an interval as possible between the 
first and second reading, so that, before 
the subject came before their Lordships, 
there might be every opportunity for 
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considering all the provisions of the Bill, 
affecting, as it did, the interests of many. 
From a strategic pone of view, possibly 
this was not his best course, as it had, 
of course, given every opportunity to 
those who objected to the provisions to 
get up opposition. But his action had 
at least shown that he desired nothing 
more than that the Bill should be one 
which should give satisfaction. Indeed, 
he thought he might fairly say that it 
was so recognized. Even those who were 
now opposed to different points cordially 
express their desire that the Bill should 
becomelaw. He therefore now left this 
—speaking as a Scotsman—most impor- 
tant measure in their Lordships’ hands, 
only earnestly impressing upon them 
this, that no action would be more in- 
jurious, no such alteration in the Bill as 
it was now presented could be more 
harmful, to the interests of the Univer- 
sities than that any change should be 
insisted on which might endanger or 
prevent the passing of this measure of 
University reform, and leave those who 
were most interested and who were most 
concerned in the welfare of Scottish 
Universities to the unhappy conclusion 
that, after so many Bills had been 
presented, so many earnest attempts 
had failed, Parliament itself was prac- 
tically unable to cope with the diffi- 
culties attending this great and vital 
question. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
(The Marquess of Lothian.) 


Lorpv WATSON said, he thought 
that the great bulk of the clauses of the 
Bill would be acoepted by the people of 
Scotland, who call a deep interest in 
the extension and welfare of the Uni- 
versities. He therefore echoed the noble 
Marquess’s wish that the Bill should 
pass this Session. But if, unhappily, it 
should fail to do so, the fault would in 
some measure lie with the noble Mar- 
quess, because along with clauses which 
met with general acceptance there were 
others about which the people of Scot- 
land entertained great doubt, both as to 
their meaning and effect ; and with re- 
spect to which there had not been suffi- 
cient inquiry and consideration. The 
subject had been before Parliament for 
several years, and many of the questions 
had been so thoroughly discussed that 
he believed that although there were still 
differences of opinion, yet, on the whole, 
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a fair compromise of disputed points 
had been arrived at in the Bill. There 
were, again, some clauses full of promise 
to the eye providing for the institution of 
new professorships, scholarships, and lec- 
tureships. If all this could be done and 
adequate endowments provided, the 
heart of every Scotchman would indeed 
be gladdened. He was bound to say 
that, although the Scottish Universities 
stood in need of aid and amendment, 
there was no amendment and no aid 
which they more urgently required than 
an addition to the funds in their exche- 
quer. Of course, how far the financial 
arrangements would prove satisfactory 
depended on the manner in which the 
clause dealing therewith might be filled 
up in ‘‘ another place.” Upon that the 
practical value of the measure would 
mainly depend. The new clauses of 
the Bill might be divided into two 
parts. In the first place, there were 
those which dealt with the transfer 
of financial administration from the 
Senatus to the University Court. It was 
not suggested that the administration 
of University funds by the Senatus 
had been anything but honest, fair, and 
efficient; and he had no doubt the same 
result would follow upon the transfer. 
But he regretted that the Bill omitted to 
direct the Commissioners to make some 
adequate pecuniary provision out of the 
funds of the University for the purpose 
of enabling the Senatus to pay the 
expenses necessarily incurred in the 
discharge of their duty. The absence 
of such a direction might lead to mis- 
apprehension. But by far the most 
important matter for consideration 
was the question of affiliation, union, 
or incorporation. He regretted to say 
that the able speech of the noble Mar- 
quess had left his mind as much a blank 
as to what those words meant as it was 
before he commenced. That feeling was 
shared by the very bodies to whom the 
noble Marquess appealed as the persons 
who were desirous of having this part of 
the Bill. In support of that statement he 
would refer only to the resolutions come 
to by the General Councils, which were 
composed of all graduates of the Univer- 
sity in meeting assembled, upon this 
part of the measure. It had not been 
discussed until very recently as a prac- 
tical measure before Parliament. There 
had been little time to discuss it, and 
there was little knowledge of its actual 
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meaning and effect. The noble Marquess 
assured them that they were all as much 
informed as he was himself, but he ven- 
tured to say that there were very few 
people who knew anything about these 
Colleges which were said to be springing 
up, and which in a short time would ask 
for incorporation. The General Council 
of the University of Edinburgh was of 
opinion that these powers as to affiliation 
were too vague, that they should be 
defined, and that they should be re- 
stricted to affiliation. The Glasgow 
Council, which, he believed, numbered 
amongst its members some of the 
strongest advocates of the clauses the 
noble Marquess had introduced, was of 
opinion that it was absolutely necessary 
thatthe termsof affiliation and incorpora- 
tion should be defined, and that due re- 
gard should be had to the interestsof the 
Universities. In Aberdeen the Council 
came to a resolution that a more judi- 
cious proceeding would be to make it 
an instruction tothe Committee to inquire 
and report in regard to the subject- 
matter of affiliation. He could quite 
understand what affiliation meant; it 
was affiliation for the purpose of gradua- 
tion only. Reference was made by the 
noble Marquess to the case of extra- 
mural teachers and outdoor teachers who 
were accepted by the University. Now, 
the only effect of recognizing extra- 
mural professors or outdoor teachers was 
this, that their teaching was accepted as 
qualifying for examination for a degree, 
and under proper conditions he did not 
see any reason why, in the case of the 
Universities of Scotland, as well as of 
Oxford and Cambridge, such a connec- 
tion between the University and the 
other teaching bodies ought not to be per- 
mitted. Affiliation in the English Uni- 
versity was on condition that the union 
should not be effected without the con- 
sent of the University, and that it 
should be dissoluble at the will of 
either of the parties to it. In such 
a case it was absolutely essential that 
some provision should be made for 
dissolving. The University, in the case 
of affiliation, had no control whatever 
over the funds of the affiliated body, 
over the patronage of its teaching 
staff, and manifestly the University 
ought not to be compelled to continue 
to accept its teaching for a single 
moment after it became the opinion 
of the University Authorities ineffec- 
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tive. He did not know what in- 
corporation meant in this Bill. He 
knew very well what in Scotch law and 
Scotch vernacular incorporation meant. 
Out of this Bill it meant that the thing 
incorporated became an integral part 
and portion of that with which it was 
incorporated, and if the incorporation of 
a small College of half.a-dozen profes- 
sors was completed, its teachers would 
be as much a part of the University and of 
the Senatus as any of its present profes- 
sors. The noble Marquess said it would be 
impossible—at all events inexpedient— 
to lay down any lines for the guidance 
of the Commission upon this point of 
affiliation—to make, in other words, the 
Bill more explicit. That was not the 
opinion of the Universities as expressed 
in their General Councils, nor, he 
thought, was it the opinion of many 
who had studied this Bill. It did lay 
down hard-and-fast lines enough in 
some cases, but not in a very good 
direction. It did Jay down a hard and 
fast line, because it made it a statutory 
necessity that in future every Univer- 
sity Court should contain as one of its 
members the head of each College 
presently existing in or hereafter to be 
affiliated or incorporated with the Uni- 
versity. The effect would be that, 
whether the Commissioners desired it or 
not, whether they thought it proper 
or not, whenever an institution was 
affiliated for the purpose of graduation, 
the Principal of that institution would 
sit in the University Court, direct the 
teaching of the University, administer 
the funds of the University, and appoint 
the Professors to the University, while 
the University Court, representing the 
University itself, would not have the 
slightest control over the teaching or 
the appointments of that institution, or 
over the mode in which they adminis- 
tered their funds. It humbly appeared 
to him that if it was possible to lay 
down hard and fast lines like that, it 
would be possible to lay down a great 
many better lines than these. He 
had objections to many matters of 
detail, but would not speak to them 
now. He had simply indicated the ob- 
jections he had to this new part of the 
scheme; but there was one thing of 
which he felt perfectly satisfied, that, 
without taking evidence and a very ex- 
tensive inquiry, it was impossible to say 
what were the lines under which affilia- 
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tion or union ought to be carried out. 
He thought it a great misfortune that 
powers of this kind should be placed in 
the hands of Commissioners without 
guidance, to allow them first to make the 
law and then to administer it, instead of 
laying down some broad and distinct 
lines within which action might be 
taken. He trusted that the noble Mar- 
quess would consider the suggestions he 
had thrown out, because he would find 
on inquiry that the feeling as to the 
necessity for making the measure much 
more definite, and limiting it to affilia- 
tion pure and simple for graduating 
purposes, was much more widely enter- 
tained in the Universities themselves 
and elsewhere in Scotland than he 
seemed to suppose. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not rise to make any detailed com- 
ments on the Bill which the noble 
Marquess had introduced ; but he must 
be allowed, on the part of those who sat 
near him, to express his cordial satis- 
faction with the Bill in its main provi- 
sions and principle. He was a little 
surprised that his noble Friend, in his 
description of the course of University 
legislation previous to this year, broke 
off with some suddenness, as he thought, 
without explaining the Bill which was 
laid before Parliament in August last 
year, because this Bill differed so ma- 
terially in its main principles and policy 
from that Bill that it would have been 
a matter of some interest to their Lord- 
ships on the Opposition side of the 
House to know what had been the 
grounds for the change of policy dis- 
closed. There were one or two points 
which appeared to him to be new, and 
which he thought were questionable to 
some extent, and, at any rate, which 
were worthy of some explanation at the 
noble Marquess’s hands. In the first 
place, the Bill was going to transfer the 
administration of the property of the 
Universities from the Senatus of those 
Universities to the University Courts. 
Against that proposition he had nothing 
whatever to say, but he thought that 
that change and other provisions of the 
Bill made the constitution of those 
University Courts a matter of even 
greater importance than it was supposed 
to be. He thought, besides, that it had 
swollen those University Courts to an 
undue size. He would take the first 
University Court mentioned in the Bill, 
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the University Court of St. Andrew’s. 
This Court at the lowest computation 
would be larger than the Senatus of St. 
Andrew’s, and that, he ventured to say, 
was a position never before occupied by 
a University Court of any University in 
Scotland. He would further submit to 
the noble Marquess in charge of the 
Bill that it was not wise to hand over 
the administration of property, and, at 
the same time, to increase very largely 
the numbers of the body by which 
that property was to be administered. 
He did not think there was any neces- 
sity for this increase in numbers. He 
saw that two assessors nominated by the 
Crown were to make their appearance 
in this body. He should greatly like to 
know what was the presumed utility of 
those assessors to be nominated by the 
Crown, and why it was thought neces- 
sary to increase by their presence a 
body which would be already sufficiently 
large. There was another point in con- 
nection with the constitution of the 
Court with regard to the University of 
Edinburgh. At present the University 
of Edinburgh had, he thought, a quarter 
of the whole representation of the 
University Court. The position of the 
City of Ediuburgh with reference to the 
University was one o. a very exceptional 
nature. It was a position cherished not 
only in the University itself but in 
Scotland at large, and he sbould wit- 
ness with great distress anything which 
appeared to him to influence that con- 
nection, but under this Bill that connec- 
tion would be very greatly reduced. 
The very utmost that the Lord Provost 
and the magistrates of Edinburgh would 
have on the revised University Court 
was a representation of one-eighth, and 
when affiliation had run its full course 
it was possible that the Provost and 
magistrates, where previously they were 
the governing body of the University, 
might sink and become a very insigniti- 
cant fraction of that body. He should 
like to say a word on a clause which was 
new tohim. It was the clause where 
the Rector in making a choice of as- 
sessor had to take the assistance of the 
Students’ Representative Oouncil. But 
that Council was not, he thought, an 
expression which was defined in the 
Act. The clause itself was of an abso- 
lutely novel character, and he thought 
his noble Friend in making further 
observations with reference to the Bill 
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would do well to give some explanation 
of that clause. He must honestly say 
that he thought in so large a propo- 
sition as this no clause so vague and so 
absolutely destitute of guidance had 
ever been submitted to Parliament, 
His noble Friend said that it would not 
be possible to give guidance to the Com- 
missioners, that it would not be possible 
to lay down in a Bill what the con- 
ditions of affiliation should be; that 
was to say it would be perfectly impos- 
sible for the Government to lay down 
these, but that nothing was so easy as 
for the Commissioners to do so. They 
did not know the names of the Com- 
missioners, and therefore they could not 
say in what consisted that superiority to 
the Government which was implied by 
the defence of his noble Friend. But 
he ventured to say that, whether the 
Government were unequal to defining 
all the conditions under which affiliation 
should take place or not, they at least 
ought to make some endeavour in this 
direction. After all, in the majority of 
cases the Universities and the Colleges 
of Scotland were synonymous. But the 
Government were going to add to those 
ancient corporations a vague and in- 
determinate and undescribed condition 
of educational establishment at the 
whim of unknown Commissioners on 
conditions which were absolutely kept 
in the dark. It was the sort of thing 
that was done by revolutionary Govern- 
ments—the sort of Administration to 
which he belonged. But he confessed 
that it was not the sort of proposition 
which he expected from Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was very far from 
denouncing in the slightest degree the 
general principles of affiliation. He 
thought the arguments of the noble 
Marquess were, so far as they went, con- 
clusive. There were cases of affiliation 
which, to use a French expression, 
‘jumped to one’s eyes,” such as the 
cases of Dundeefand St. Andrew’s—but 
he could not understand why, when they 
had laid hold of a broad principle they 
should find it absolutely impossible to 
give any example or definition in prac- 
tice. He would give one instance in 
whieh guidance was afforded by the 
University of Oxford. This University 
had not found itself in the impotence of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to defining those conditions. As far as 
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representation on the University Court | tage. In the first place it debarred the 


of these new bodies ; but the University 
of Oxford, with which the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
was not altogether unconnected took 
exactly the opposite view. Oxford said 
that the University should be represented 
on the governing body with the affiliated 
bodies. It gave some control, where it 
was possible, to the University over the 
affiliated bodies placed without its sanc- 
tion under its direction; but the noble 
Marquess did not go that length. He 
left the whole relative position of the 
Universities as regarded Colleges with 
which they might be affiliated absolutely 
in the hands of certain gentlemen of 
great weight, esteemable, he had no 
doubt, but who were absolutely unknown 
to their Lordships, and could not be the 
meet subjects of a blind confidence on 
the part of their Lordships. With 
reference to the question of the Botanic 
Gardens in Edinburgh, the noble 
Marquess said that the condition im- 
posing those gardens on the University 
was in the Bill for which he (the Earl 
of Rosebery) had the main responsibility 
in 1883. His noble Friend would know 
no doubt from experience that Bills 
which had a financial tendency were not 
entirely in the control of the Minister 
who introduced them, and he was afraid 
that his noble Friend had shared his 
experience on that question and found 
that the Treasury, while melting its 
heart to the extent of a handsome sum, 
imposed extensive and onerous condi- 
tions with regard to that gift. One of 
those conditions in 1883 was the Botanic 
Gardens, and he was sorry to see that 
five years of persuasion had failed to 
alter that condition. The noble Mar- 
quess had some hopes that he might 
accomplish that which he had hitherto 
failed to manage. He (the Earl of 
Rosebery) was very glad to hear it, but 
he was not sure that he shared his ex- 
pectation. There was no doubt what- 
ever that the Botanic Gardens ought to 
be connected with the City and not with 
the University of Edinburgh. The 
Botanic Gardens were one of the air 
spaces of Edinburgh, one of the recrea- 
tion grounds, and while they were kept 
and maintained by the University for 
the purposes of study and analysis, they 
would not be open to the public in a 
degree to which they thought they were 
entitled. That was a double disadvan- 
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public from that to which they thought 
they were entitled; and, what was 
really more important, it kept up a per- 
manent cause of dissension and grievance 
between those two great constituent 
bodies — the Town Council and the 
University. He had only one word 
more to say. The Bill, whether it had 
the Botanic Gardens taken away from 
it, or clauses added to it defining certain 
matters in which they were interested — 
whether they added to it or took away 
from it—consisted mainly in one point, 
and that was the character of the Com- 
missioners whom they were going to 
appoint. He ventured to tell the noble 
Marquess that, great as was the interest 
both of the House of Commons and of 
the people of Scotland in the fate and 
fortunes of this Bill, that interest was 
largely mixed up with the question of 
who the Commission was to consist of. 
It depended largely on those Commis. 
sioners whether the Bill was to be a 
great blessing to the Universities and 
to the nation of Scotland, oz whether it 
should be as abortive as some measures 
which had preceded it. He hoped the 
noble Marquess would at the earliest 
opportunity let them know the names of 
the Commissioners. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, that after the very 
clear statements of the noble Lord on 
his right and of the noble Lord oppo- 
site, he did not intend to detain their 
Lordships at any great length on 
this subject. Representing as ho 
did the feeling of the University of 
Aberdeen, he was desirous, however, 
of expressing his views with regard to 
this measure. He had no objection 
to a great portion of the Bill, which 
he believed would be hailed with satis- 
faction by the authorities of the Uni- 
versities of Scotland, but he had the 
greatest objection to that portion of the 
measure which dealt with the subject 
of affiliation. He ventured to say that 
this was a matter connected with Scotch 
education which was entirely new, and 
he thought on a matter of such extreme 
importance they ought to have had the 
whole subject of affiliation inquired 
into. He was not objecting to it if 
after inquiry it was thought to be right 
and proper, but he objected to the ques- 
tion relating to affiliation being inserted 
in the Bill without having the subject 
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thoroughly and clearly investigated be- 


fore it was made part of the Bill. He 
could see no reason why this matter 
concerning affiliation should not be in- 
quired into by the Commissioners who 
were to be appointed under the Bill, and 
then, having made their investigation, 
they could recommend to Her Majesty 
in Council the views they entertained on 
the matter. The question of affiliation 
had evidently been rather a difficult one 
to those who had drawn the Bill, be- 
cause by the very means by which 
affiliation was to be aceomplished they 
upset the whole equilibrium of the 
University Courts. The Bill proposed 
to enact that, in the first place, those 
University Courts should consist of a 
certain number of members; but if the 
Colleges were to be affiliated, the persons 
connected with those Colleges to be 
affiliated would be added to the 
Courts in large numbers, and thus 
the balance of power sought to be 
secured would be destroyed. A second 
objection he had to the proposed 
system of affiliation was that it had 
never really been asked for. He did 
not know that there had been any au- 
thority in Scotland that had applied for 
such a provision as that contained in the 
Bill. The noble Marquess had referred 
to the large number of rising Scotch 
educational institutions which had ap- 
plied for the powers which it was pro- 
posed to give them under the provisions 
of this Bill, but he should like to havea 
list of the names of all such institutions 
in Scotland that were now crying out for 
affiliation with the Universities. For 
his own part, he confessed that he was 
at a loss to know where such institu- 
tions were to be found. They knew 
what extra-mural teaching meant. 
There were a certain number of gentle- 
men who set up as Professors outside 
the University, and who became quali- 
fied as Professors. These gentlemen 
would expect to be added to the govern- 
ing bodiesofthe Universities of Scotland. 
He looked with considerable dismay to 
the union of those gentlemen with the go- 
verning bodies of the Universities. It 
was a remarkable fact that the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen were all opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill which dealt with affilia- 
tion, and these were authorities whose 
Opinions on such a subject as this ought 
uot to be lightly passed over. No 
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doubt the Bill might be amended in 
Committee, but he could assure the 
noble Marquess that if the proposals re- 
lating to affiliation were allowed to 
remain in the measure the Bill would 
meet with determined and earnest oppo- 
sition both in that and the other House 
of Parliament, if he had any influence 
there, in the hope that those who were 
opposed to affiliation might succeed in 
getting these dangervus and improper 
provisions struck out of the measure. 
Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
his excuse for taking part in this debate 
upon a question connected with Scotch 
Education was that it was one in which 
the whole republic of letters was con- 
cerned. All the Univercities of the 
United Kingdom were interested in the 
manner in which this question was 
dealt with in Scotland. He had been 
entrusted by the Senatus Academious of 
the University of Edinburgh with the 
presentation of a Petition with regard 
to this Bill; and he believed he repre- 
sented on this particular subject of 
affiliation the opinions of the Scottish 
Universities in general, not excepting 
the University of St. Andrew’s, because, 
although it was true that the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s did desire affilia- 
tion or incorporation of some kind 
with the College of Dundee, yet that 
matter was in the Bill as it stood ex- 
pressly and specially dealt with, so that 
it was taken out of the consideration 
of the general question altogether. If 
there was any subject which they were 
all agreed should be looked at dispas- 
sionately, and without any other view 
than that of doing the best they could 
for the interests concerned, it surely 
was the question of University Educa- 
tion. Their Lordships must appreciate, 
not only the ability with which the Bill 
had been brought forward, but the ex- 
cellence of the greater part of its pro- 
visions, and they hoped and believed 
that it would be passed in as perfect a 
form as possible. The point which had 
been raised involved the question whe- 
ther it was wise to adopt the proposals 
as to affiliation which were contained in 
the Bill. The word affiliation was known 
in England and in Scotland, and it 
represented a subordinate relation of 
bodies who gave instructions elsewhere, 
and whose students, on certain terms, 
might be admitted to graduate at the 
Universities. He did not know whether 
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the noble Marquess expected or in- 
tended that all Colleges which had in 
that sense been affiliated, or which were 
to be affiliated, were to be brought 
within the Affiliation Clauses of the Bill. 
If not, the objection occurred to him 
that they would be putting in an in- 
ferior position to that in which they 
stood at present all Bodies who were 
not of the class on whom it would be fit 
to confer the definite privileges con- 
ferred by the Bill. By the provisions 
of the Bill they might altogether alter 
the proportions of the Governing Bodies. 
Under the Bill as it stood, the Court of 
the University of Edinburgh was to 
consist of 16 persons, representing what 
might be termed the domestic elements. 
But into these Courts an external ele- 
ment was to be introduced to an abso- 
lutely unlimited extent. It was pro- 
vided that there should be upon the 
University Courts— 

‘* The head of each College presently existing 
in, or which may hereafter be affiliated to or 
incorporated with, the University ;’’ 
and also— 

‘such number of the Governing Body of any 
College affiliated to, or incorporated with, the 
University as the Commissioners, and after the 
expiration of their powers the Universities’ 
Committee, may determine.” 

By that means the domestic element on 
the University Courts might be alto- 
gether swamped by the external. The 
representatives of external Bodies might 
have influence to get other external 
Bodies brought in, until at length the 
University would be to an indefinite ex- 
tent controlled by the external element. 
This was a point which he hoped the 
noble Marquess would consider. He 
did not believe, if this matter had been 
made the subject of previous inquiry, 
that the provision would now have 
appeared in the Bill, and he hoped, 
before the Committee stage, it would 
be seriously considered. 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN aaid, 
he trusted that the Bill would become 
law this Session. A part of it was very 
good, and as the subject had been exa- 
mined and well considered in Scotland, 
he did not see how any delay would 
bring advantage either to the Univer- 
sities or to any other set of persons in 
Scotland. He hoped, however, that 
when the Bill was in ‘‘ another place” 
the Members representing Scotland 
would endeavour to get a little more 
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money frdm the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the Scotch Universities, 
The truth was they were too moderate 
in Scotland. They did things so cheaply, 
so well, and so quietly, that, so far as 
they were concerned, the heart of the 
Chancellor was always hardened, and 
he would not give them anything. As 
to the constitution of the University 
Court, he could not quite agree with the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) that 
its membership was too numerous. After 
all, it was only to consist of 16 members, 
and the quorum was to be seven ; and to 
that Court were entrusted very large 
functions as to the discipline, teaching, 
and revenue of the University. It was 
perfectly reasonable and right that the 
Court should manage the revenues of 
the University; but the noble Marquess 
stated that the Court would manage the 
revenues not only of the University, but 
of the College or Colleges thereof. He 
wondered whether that view of the case 
had ever been put before the rising 
Colleges of which he had spoken. He 
knew that the College of Dundee would 
be very much disinclined to surrender 
its revenues entirely to the management 
of the University of St. Andrew’s, which 
would follow if it were actually incor- 
porated, and incorporation was the pro- 
cess which the noble Marquess seemed 
to contemplate. A very material point 
on which he should like to be informed 
was whether the University Court had 
power to review ex propria motu or 
otherwise any decision at which the 
Senatus Academicus might arrive. Was 
this University Court, which would be 
composed to a considerable extent of 
persons who had nothing to do with the 
teaching of the University, the right 
body to which everything relating to the 
teaching and discipline of the Univer- 
sity should be entrusted? The Commis- 
sion of 1878 said it would not be right 
to give to the University Oourt any 
power of that kind. He hoped the 
noble Marquess would tell their Lord- 
ships which was the Body to whom he 
intended to give, under the Bill, the 
right of regulating the discipline and 
the teaching of the University, for there 
obviously could not be two Bodies exer- 
cising that power, and, as the Bill stood, 
it seemed to him to be impossible to 
gather whether the University Court or 
the Senate was to manage the discipline. 
There was another remark which he 
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wished to make with regard to the Com- 
missioners. Under this Bill ample powers 
would be conferred upon them, and he 
thought that that course was a perfectly 
rightone. They must necessarily entrust 
the Commissioners with very large powers 
in matters of this sort; and, as the noble 
Lord had observed just now, much would 
depend upon how the Commissioners 
were chosen. His only advice to the 
noble Marquess on this point was to 
take as long a time as he could and to 
make every possible inquiry with regard 
to the Commissioners, for, no doubt, very 
much would depend upon the choice 
which he ultimately made. There was 
no power given to appeal against them 
to Parliament similar to the power which 
was given in the Acts relating to the 
English Universities. In the latter 
Universities there was really a double 
appeal ; first, to the Universities’ Com- 
mittee, and, afterwards, if the appellant 
could persuade either House of Parlia- 
ment that the Statute was wrong, it 
would be disproved. He thought he 
understood why this power was not in 
the Bill—it was not in the Act of 1858; 
but apparently the noble Marquess had 
had the matter in contemplation, for 
Clause 18 of this Bill said that these 
Ordinances, after they had been laid 
before Parliament, were to be submitted 
to the approval of Her Majesty in 
Council. But what was the use of 
laying Ordinances on the Table of Par- 
liament if Parliament did not possess 
the power of presenting an Address to 
Her Majesty on the subject? He hoped 
the noble Marquess would see his way 
to insert a clause similar to that con- 
tained in the English Act. As to 
affiliation, he would make a suggestion 
to the noble Marquess. After all, affilia- 
tion must be voluntary, either by the 
University which affiliated or by the 
College which was affiliated. As the 
Bill stood, however, the Commissioners 
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would have unlimited power to join 
any College to any University against 
the will either of the College or of the | 
University. He did not say that that, 
would happen, but he could conceive 
cases arising in which a proposal might 
be made by the Commissioners to 
affiliate to a University Colleges which 
the University did not wish to receive. 
It was true that under the Bill there 
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the College must be duly endowed, and, 
secondly, the Ordinance of the Commis- 
sioners might be appealed against, and 
must be approved by Her Majesty in 
Council. But he did not think that 
those safeguards were sufficient, or that 
either the Colleges on the Universities 
would be making an unreasonable 
demand if they asked that in ths one 
case the consent of the Governing Body 
of the College and in the other case the 
consent of the University Court should 
be given before the Commissioners were 
empowered to affiliate. They must re- 
member that the new University Court 
would be a very different Court from the 
present one. The new Court would re- 
present what was called the extra-mural 
popular element. The General Council 
would be much more largely represented 
than hitherto, and, therefore, if the con- 
sent of the University Court were given, 
he thought it might be assumed that the 
University generally was in favour of 
the affiliation taken place. He might 
make some further remarks, but as they 
had reference to details he would reserve 
them for the Committee stage. All the 
suggestions which had been made were 
made in the most friendly spirit towards 
the Bill, although some of them might 
seem to be of a strong character. In 
fact, their Lordships would all be glad 
to amend the Bill, which was perhaps 
the best yet presented on the subject, 
so as to make it as suitable as possible 
to the Universities in Scotland. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
had the honour to be the President of 
the Association of the General Council 
of the University of Edinburgh. In that 
capacity it had recently been his duty to 
introduce to his noble Friend a deputa- 
tion from the General Couneils of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow a short time before 
his noble Friend introduced his Bill. 
On that occasion his noble Friend gave 
them his assurance that the Bill would 
probably meet in a great measure the 
views of those associations. Well, he 
was bound to say that the Bill had done 
so, and that they looked upon the Bill 
as a very honest and bold attempt on the 
part of his noble Friend to deal with 
the difficult question which was vital to 
the interests of Scotland and of learning 
in that country. The main objects 
which those associations had in view 
were three in number. They wanted 
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greater representation on the University 
Court than the General Council had. 
The General Council had only one 
assessor on the University Court. They 
wanted more, and he was glad to say 
that the Bill would meet the views of 
the associations in that respect, as it 
gave them four members instead of one 
member. They desired, further, that 
the Court should have some control over 
the fundsof the University, which under 
the Act of 1858 and subsequent statutes 
were entirely confined to the control 
of the Senatus. That very important 
question had been dealt with fully by 
his noble Friend. The only question, 
as it struck him, was whether he had 
not dealt too fully with it. It was 
said that the transfer of authority 
over the Funds was done so com- 
pletely that the Senatus would be 
left without any fund allocated to 
them for the ordinary wear and tear 
of the University. This was mani- 
festly an oversight which in Committee 
might be remedied by his noble Friend. | 
Lastly, the third point which these 


{LORDS} 





associations were anxious to see in any 
measure of University reform was a| 
greater recognition than existed of what | 
was called extra-mural teaching. Well, | 
the University Courts, under the provi- | 
sions of this Bill, were empowered to 
give greater recognition to such teach- 
ing. Here, again, he thought the Bill 
was somewhat vague, like the affiliation 
proposals ; and that it was desirable that 
some principles or some lines should be 
laid down for this recognized extra- 
mural teaching. On all these most im- 
portant and vital | rene the Bill went 
fully as far as, and even further, than 
the greatest friends of University reform 
could have expected. Then there was 
the question of the Botanical Gardens, 
which was somewhat of a white elephant 
to the University. But there was one 
point which had not been touched upon 
at all, and that was the question of how 
the Bill would affect certain Professors 
in the Universities. It was well known 
that some of the most distinguished 
scholars from Universities in the South 
had crossed the Tweed to engage in 
teaching in the Scottish Universities ; 
and they had done so in the belief that 
they had a statutory right to a pension. 
Well, in some cases, he was informed, 
the Bill would take away the right; and 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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he believed there would be a strong 
feeling on the part of the few who wers 
affected by that part of the Bill. He 
did not like to say that gross injustice 
had been done, but that reasonable ex- 
pectation was disappointed. The only 
two real blots of the Bill had been 
touched upon. One was the transfer of 
all the teaching from the Senatus, which 
had hitherto so admirably conducted the 
instruction of the University, and all the 
rules for graduation, to the University 
Court. He strongly objected to this 
transfer. Under the Act of 1858, the 
Senatus had control of teaching and 
discipline ; under the present Bill, the 
former was transferred and the disci- 
pline left to the Senatus. He under- 
stood, however, from his noble Friend 
that he would amend the Bill so as to 
make no change in this respect. In any 
case, that was a point that ought to be 
considered, because it was better that 
those who were thoroughly conversant 
with the teaching, subject always to the 
review of the University Court, should 
have the control of the arrangements 
rather than that control should be 
handed over to this large and vague 
Body—the new University Court—many 
of whose members might not be conver- 
sant with educational matters. The other 
blot in the Bill was the proposal re- 
garding affiliation; and he thought it 
impossible that the Bill could pass with 
that proposal in it as it now stood. It 
was surely out of the question that the 
heads of. various Colleges which might 
not now be in existence, but might 
afterwards be created, should have the 
control of the Universities themselves, 
while, on the other hand, the Univer- 
sities had no share of the control of 
these Colleges. Such a proposition 
would not hold water for a single mo- 
ment, and he was certain that the noble 
Marquess would have to alter that 
provision in his Bill. The principles 
which regulated affiliation with Oxford 
were widely different. The College 
seeking to be affiliated was required 
to have a Royal Charter, to have 
a member of the University on its 
Governing Body, and to allow the Uni- 
versity to take part in its examinations. 
The connection was also made termin- 
able at the will of either party. On the 
whole subject he would strongly impress 
their Lordships with the necessity of 
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preceeding with extreme caution. It 
was not as if they were dealing with 
defective or failing institutions. The 
success of the Scotch Universities was 
proverbial. They were prosperous and 
rogressive. Three years ago Edin- 
boon celebrated its tercentenary, and 
wise men came from the East and all 
parts of the world to take part in the 
celebration. In 1858, the funds be- 
longing to the University amounted 
to £51,000 a-year. In 1886, it was 
£300,000. The general fund was then 
£40,000, but now it was £60,000. It 
was obvious that great care and caution 
were required in dealing with such 
institutions as the Scotch University; 
and he hoped that the Bill would con- 
tribute to their growth and efficiency to 
the advancement of learning and the 
good of Scotland. 

Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN, in 
reply, said he was gratified with the 
manner in which the Bill had been 
received. He was not sorry to hear 
criticisms on the question of affiliation. 
In fact, the main difficulty seemed to 
have been in regard to the affiliation 
clause, and on that point he still held 
by the definition he had given of the 
term affiliation—namely, that it meant, 
generally speaking, a union in a sub- 
ordinate degree, with power of disunion, 
or disjunction, or separation, or whatever 
it might be, if that union was found not 
to be advantageous to both. Noble 
Lords seemed to suppose that that 
affiliation would take place under the 
orders of the Commissioners; but he 
could not believe that the Commissioners 
under this Bill would do anything so 
extraordinary as unite two bodies that 
did not want to be united. The union 
would have to be with the consent of 
both parties—of both the University 
Court and the College. As to the con- 
stitution of the Commission, he agreed 
that the whole question of whether the 
Bill in the end would prove satisfactory 
or not depended upon the constitution of 
that Commission, and on that point he 
would simply say that the reason why he 
had been unablo to put the names of the 
Commissioners into the Bill had been 
the great difficulty he had had in finding 
those who would accept a post which 
would require from them a great amount 
of labour and time and of knowledge of 
the subject. His great desire and his 


only object was to appoint such a Com- | 
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mission as would, by its constitution, 
give full confidence to all those who 
were interested; that the questions 
submitted to them would be justly, 
fairly, and intelligently dealt with ; 
and in appointing that Commission 
he would allow no question either of 
personal feeling or of Party politics to 
interfere with the selection of gentlemen 
who would be best qualified to discharge 
the duties and would be most likely to 
give satisfaction. He hoped before the 
Committee stage to be in a position to 
give the names of the Commissioners to 
the House. Going back to the provisions 
with regard to the affiliation of Colleges, 
he pointed out that there was no com- 
pulsion in the matter—that was to say, 
the Universities were not forced to 
accept any such Colleges; nevertheless, 
he would be prepared in Committee to 
propose such Amendments in this and 
other matters as would, he hoped, meet 
the reasonable objections which had been 
urged from various quarters. The ques- 
tion of the representation of the affiliated 
Colleges by their principals on the 
University Court was one which was 
dependant on the general question of 
affiliation. He would not now enter 
upon its discussion. Endowment would 
undoubtedly be necessary before affilia- 
tion, and it was their hope, looking to 
the experience of the past, that those 
who were possessed of means would de- 
vote them to the cause of education and 
the endowment of Colleges. The other 
details which had been referred to in the 
course of the debate would all come up 
for consideration in Committee. He was 
greatly gratified to find that there was 
so much approval of the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill, and he hoped nothing 
would happen in Committee to prevent 
its passing into law, or to make it 
likely to be less effective in its opera- 
tion. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday the 14th 
instant. 

House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 3rd May, 1888. 





MINUTES.]}—Szxtecr Commirrers—Forest of 
Dean Turnpike Trust, nominated ; East India 
(Hyderabad Deccan Mining Company), ap- 
pointed and nominated. 

Puntic Biris — Ordered — First Reading — 
National Defence ® [235]. 

Select Committee—Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) * [118], nominated. 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales) (Electors) [181]—n.r. 

Considered as amended—Customs and Inland 
Revenue * [202]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Land 
Law (Ireland) Act (1887) Amendment: [207], 
and passed. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to indisposition :— 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table ; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 
—p —_—_ 


LAND COMMISSION COURTS (IRELAND) 
—JUDICIAL RENTS—ARREARS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, How many cases of applica- 
tion for judicial rent were undisposed of 
in the Land Courts in Ireland on the 
lst of May, 1887, and the Ist of May, 
1888, respectively ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University): Sir, the Land Commis- 
sioners state that on the Ist of May, 
1887, the numbers of fair rent applica- 
tions undisposed of were in the Land 
Commission Court 11,773, and in the 
Civil Bill Court 1,757; on the Ist of 
May, 1888, the numbers were 63,087 
and 4,246 respectively. 


LAND PURCHASE ACT, 1885—PAYMENT 
OF INSTALMENTS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottiogham, 
Rushceliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, What amount of instalments 
of the purchase money under “ The 
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Commission. 


Land Purchase Act, 1885,” which fell 
due on the lst of November, 1887, re- 
mained unpaid on the Ist of May, 1888; 
and, what amount of instalments 2f 
urchase money fell due on the Ist of 
ay, 1888, and what amount of this 
was not paid on that day? 

Tur CHANCELLOR orrtue EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St, George’s, 
Hanover —peey The total amount of 
interest and instalments which accrued 
due in respect of advances under the 
Purchase of Land Act (Ireland), 1885, 
from the passing of the Act to the 1st of 
November, 1887, was £50,910, and of 
this amount there remained unpaid on 
the Ist of May, 1888, the sum of 
£1,281. The amount of interest and 
instalments which fell due on the Ist 
of May, 1888, was £39,720; but as 
these instalments have only just become 
due, and are collected by means of 
receivable orders payable through local 
banks, and not yet returnable, it is 
impossible to give any satisfactory 
answer to the hon. Member’s second 
Question. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—RETURNS. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork City) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, having re- 

ard to the fact that the Returns of 

udicial Rents fixed in Ireland aro 
arranged according to counties, and by 
years ending in August, whereas in the 
order of the Land Commissivn varying 
judicial rents according to the Aot of 
1887 the areas chosen are Poor Law 
Unions, and the years commence with 
the Ist of January and end with the 
31st of December, and that consequently, 
it is impossible to ascertain what the 
precise effect of the Ret varying 
Olause of the Land Act of 1887 has 
been, he will grant the Return stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
North Meath (Mr. Mahony) for Friday 
the 4th of May ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
the books of rents fixed by the Land 
Commission and Civil Bill Courts, as 
also the books in which originating 
declarations and agreements are en- 
tered, are kept according to counties, 
not Poor Law Unions. To prepare the 
Return asked for would, therefore, in- 
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volve an inspection of each one of 94,469 
agreements, and the division of the 
entire 194,132 judicial rents into Poor 
Law Unions, and subsequently making 
schedules, totals, and percentage cal- 
culations. They state that this could 
only be done by largely augmenting 
their staff for five or six months, entail- 
ing considerable expense, and causing a 
serious interruption to their regular 
business. In these circumstances, the 
Government cannot undertake to grant 
the Return in question. 


LOTTERIES ACT—THE CHURCH CON- 
SERVATIVE CLUB. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is now 
aware that the Church Conservative 
Club, some time last month, issued a 
list of 103 prizes, varying in value from 
£15 to 2s. actually drawn in the lottery 
previously advertised by that Olub; 
whether the numbers of the tickets 
drawn include one numbered 281,879; 
whether he has received any Report 
from the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
or from the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, or from the Chief Constable, 
as to any action taken in the matter; 
and, whether he will lay the Correspon- 
dence upon the table? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had no specific information as 
to the facts contained in the first part of 
the Question ; but he had that morning 
received a letter from the Chief Con- 
stable of Lancashire, stating that pro- 
ceedings had been taken before the 
magistrates against the Church Oon- 
servative Club on a charge of drawing a 
lottery. He had already informed the 
House of the action taken by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. The 
correspondence that had taken place 
contained confidential matier, and he 
must decline to place it on the.Table. 


REGISTRY AND INSPECTION OF 
LAND BOILERS—REPORT TO THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the Report of one of the 
Assistant Secretaries to the Board of 
Trade on the subject of Registry and 
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Inspection of Land Boilers, and espe- 
cially to the following paragraph on 


page 19 :— 


“ Although it was not deemed to be necessary 
to encumber the draft Boiler Registry and 
Inspection Bill with clauses on the subject, I 
think this question of properly qualified 
attendants may well be considered with those 
of inspection and registration of boilers. It 
would be well to secure, as far as possible, that 
the boilers are properly constructed and kept 
in geod order; but if they are entrusted to 
careless and incompetent men disasters must 
happen. I must, however, in fairners, add 
that in most of the cases of explosion the 
boiler attendants have not been at fault ;” 


and, whether the Government will con- 
sider the recommendation of so great an 
authority with a view to legislation on 
the subject ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarrt 
Hioxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): I am 
aware of the Report relating to the 
Registry and Inspection of Land Boilers 
to which the hon. Member refers, and 
would call his attention to that part of 
his quotation which states that in most 
of the cases of explosion the attendants 
have not been at fault. The Govern- 
ment are not prepared to undertake 
legislation of the kind desired by the 
hon. Member. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have in contemplation any 
arrangement to supply the blank on the 
flat top of the Arch south of Hyde Park 
Corner caused by the deposition of the 
late Duke of Wellington; or, if not, 
whether they will restore the Duke ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunkxet) (Dublin University): The 
Government do not intend to propose 
any Estimate for supplying the blank 
on the top of the Arch south of Hyde 
Park Corner. The House will probably 
remember that a Committee was formed 
some time ago under the presidency of 
the Prince of Wales, and a consider- 
able sum was subscribed in answer to 
the appeal which His Royal Highness, 
acting with great public spirit, had 
made for the purpose of ornamenting 
the vacant spaces created by the im- 
Se at Hyde Park Corner. 

nder the direction of this Committee, 
the new statue of the Duke of Welling- 
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ton by Mr. Boehm, with a handsome 

edestal, will be placed opposite Apsley 

ouse in the course of the Autumn of 
this year; and the remainder of the 
money subscribed for the purpose will 
be applied to further beautifying the 
open spaces. But the funds at present 
at the disposal of His Royal Highness 
do not admit of his undertaking to place 
a suitable work of art on the summit of 
the Arch, involving probably an out- 
lay of more than £20,000. As to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member that the 
old statue of the Duke should be re- 
stored, I am afraid it cannot be enter- 
tained ; it stands at present at Aldershot 
on a very 5 wes site. It cost over 
£3,000 to take it there, and I am not 
prepared to pay as much more for 
getting it back. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I be 
to give Notice that on an early day 
will call attention to the distressing re- 
sults that followed the rash removal of 
an old landmark dear to the inkabitants 
of London. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—GAL- 
WAY HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 8.) 
(for Mr. Pinkerton) (Galway) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Why the Se- 
cretary of the Board of Works has re- 
fused to sanction the amma of ac- 
counts presented by Messrs. Lydon, 
Brothers, of Galway, for iron work done 
for the Galway Harbour Commissioners, 
although the accounts were passed by 
the Engineer and Chairman; and, why 
no reply was given to letters demand- 
ing payment ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that this 
claim was only received yesterday at the 
Board of Works from the Secretary to 
the Harbour Commissioners, and will be 
dealt with in due course. The Board, 
as receiver over the harbour, cannot dis- 
charge any such claim except upon the 
certificate of the Harbour Commissioners. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
— WRIGHT, A CONVICT IN PORTS- 
MOUTH PRISON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, For what offence 
a convict, named Wright, confined in 
Portsmouth Prison, was in irons at the 


Mr. Plunket 
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time when, as alleged, he recently as- 
saulted Chief Warder George; upon 
how many occasions, and during what 
number of hours in the aggregate, has 
Wright been in irons since the Ist of 
January last; and, what other punish- 
ments (if any) have been inflicted on 
Wright since that date ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrvews) (Birmingham, E.): This 
convict was in irons for having made a 
savage attack with a knife upon another 
convict. This is the only occasion on 
which he has been in irons since the Ist 
of January. He has been in irons since 
the 21st of March—that is, 42 days, or 
1,008 hours. Since the same date he 
has been twice punished by dietary 
punishment, and once by close confine- 
ment for three days. 


BOARD OF TRADE—WORKING OF 
RAILWAYS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the President of the Board o? Trade, If 
he will be prepared, on the 8th of May, 
on the occasion of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for East Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Uhanning), on the subject of 
the safe working of railways, or sooner, 
to inform the House whether the smaller 
and branch railways have yet been 
called upon to adopt, or have adopted, 
the same automatic brake as is in use 
by the leading trunk lines of this coun- 
try, and whether such brake is capable 
of universal coupling with any other 
rolling stock, so as to insure safe inter- 
change of traffic with all other railways; 
and, whether he has, or can obtain, any 
Reports of the results of the working 
of automatic brakes on the Indian Rail- 
ways? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnaet 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade have no power to call upon the 
Railway Companies to adopt any par- 
ticular brake; but the Circular of the 
30th of August, 1877, setting out the 
conditions which, in the opinion of the 
Board of Trade, brakes should fulfil, 
was sent to the small as well as to the 
great Companies. And the half-yearly 
Return presented to Parliament in ac- 
cordance with the Act of 1878 deals 
with the brakes of all the Companies. 
The Board of Trade have no information 
as regards the working of automatic 
brakes in India, but will communicate 
with the India Office. I am, however, 
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informed that such brakes are only used 
in India to a very limited extent. 


COMMONS (METROPOLIS) — WANDS- 
WORTH COMMON—THE PATRIOTIC 
FUND COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the hon. Member for the Knutsford 
Division of Cheshire, as representing the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Whether 
the Board have received and considered 
a letter from the Wandsworth Common 
Protection Association, respecting the 
damage now beiug done to the Common 
by the vehicular traffic of the carman 
and contractor tenant of the Patriotic 
Fund Commissioners, and with what 
result; is the action at law still pending 
between the Board, as Conservators of 
the Common, and the Commissioners, at 
what stage is it at this moment, and what 
are the actual issues to be tried in it; 
is there any way which the Board can 
devise for settling this dispute, and 
terminating the damage, otherwise than 
by litigation, between two Public Bodies 
both using public funds; and, is it a 
fact that, if the Patriotic Fund Commis- 
sioners succeed in the litigation, the 
effect will be that 19} acres of land of 
the Common, which are admitted by the 
Commissioners not to be required for 
the purposes of their Trust, may remain 
a market garden for 42 years, and bea 
means of perpetuating the damage to 
the Common and annvyance and depriva- 
tion to the public using the Common ? 

Mr. TATTON-EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had re- 
ceived, and wereconsidering, aletterfrom 
the Wandsworth Oommon Protection 
Society on the subject referred to, and 
the writer had been informed that it 
would receive due consideration. The 
action, it was hoped, might be averted 
if the negotiations were brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. As to the last 
paragraph of the Question, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were not’ in 
possession of the terms of the agree- 
ment between the Patriotic Fund Com- 
missioners and their tenant. 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolushire, 
Horncastle): The Commissioners have 
not granted any lease in the case in 
question fora period exceeding 21 years, 
nor do they stand committed to any re- 
newal of the lease at its expiry. It is 
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understood that the tenant is managing 
Director of a Company which carries on 
the work of carmen; but such a posi- 
tion has no connection with his tenancy 
of ground belonging to the Commis- 
sioners, nor could he, under the terms 
of his tenancy, make his land or farm 
buildings available for such purpose. 
Communications are at present taking 
place in a friendly spirit between the 
Commissioners and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works relative to a question 
of right of way on Wandsworth Com- 
mon. Matters of such a character are 
managed by the Executive and Finance 
Committee of the Fund under the orders 
of the Commissioners. 


ADMIRALTY — No. 35 FIRST CLASS 
TORPEDO BOAT. 


Srrk HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, In what condition No. 35 
First Class Torpedo Boat was allowed 
to leave Portsmouth ; whether extensive 
leaks manifested themselves, as stated 
in The Times of the 23rd of April, in the 
wake of the crew’s living compartment, 
and also in the condenser and collision 
compartments, eight inches of water 
being made in one night ; whether hand 
pumps, through defects, ceased to ope- 
rate, and the steam ejector was obliged 
to be used, with deleterious results to 
the boilers; whether, if these statements 
are correct, he can give any explanation 
as to who was responsible for such a 
state of affairs, and what steps will be 
taken to prevent their occurrence in the 
future ; and, whether similar weakness 
exists in other service torpedo boats un- 
fitting them to withstand the strains of 
their engines and the force of the sea ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): No. 
85 Torpedo Boat was perfectly sound 
when she left England. She had been 
carefully examined on the slip before 
launching, and neither on launching, 
or during the steam trials to whic 
she was subjected before leaving, did 
she show any signs of leaking or any 
weakness. Two days after leaving 
Devonport she developed a leak, and it 
was ascertained that one rivet had gone, 
and that 11 others were leaking. The 
fact that she had been perfectly tight up 
to this time points to the conclusion that 
some special circumstance, such as an 
unusually heavy blow from the sea 









when being driven in the Bay of Biscay 
or collision with some floating material, 
must have caused the leakage. The 
hand pump did not work satisfactorily, 
and the steam ejector had to be used; 
but without, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, any injurious effect on the boiler. 
Everything was done at the Dockyard 
to secure that the boats were in all 
respects complete and fit for sea. There 
is no reason to suppose that the service 
torpedo boats are weak or unfit to per- 
form the service for which they were 
constructed. 


ADMIRALTY (SHTPS)—SPECIAL TESTS 
OF SPEED. 


Sm HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, What experiments have been 
made since his reply on the subject last 
year in the direction of continuous 
steaming for lengthened periods with 
vessels of different classes in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy ; and with what results ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
continuous steaming trials referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman, and which are 
ordered to be carried out in all ships 
after commissioning, have taken place 
in 10 ships of various classes, the result 
in all cases being quite satisfactory. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
TYRONE MILITIA. 


.Mr. LEAHY (Kildare, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware the 
training of the Tyrone Militia will begin 
on the 6th of June, and last for 27 days; 
and, whether Oolonel L. M. Buchanan 
and Major R. A. Miller of that regiment 
are also respectively Clerk of the Peace 
and Registrar of the County Court, which 
will be sitting at Dungannon on the 19th 
of June, Strabane 26th of June, Clogher 
29th of June, Omagh 2nd of July, and 
how do they propose discharging their 
civil duties for three Divisions of the 
county, and also attend to their military 
responsibility during the time of train- 


ing ? 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he understood that on this occasion 
Colonel Buchanan would exercise his 
statutory right of getting his duties 
discharged by deputy. Major Miller 


Lord George Hamilton 
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purposed to apply for military leave for 
a few days, on the ground that his duties 
as Registrar would clash with his regi- 
mental duties. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX— 
EXEMPTION OF CHARITABLE EDU. 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. LOCK WOOD (York) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been called to the action 
of the Income Tax Commissioners, who 
have refused to allow exemption in the 
payment of Income Tax to certain 
Charitable Educational Institutions, 
which Institutions have formerly been 
allowed such exemption ; whether such 
alteration is in accordance with the 
opinion of the Legal Advisers of the 
Department ; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that Public Schools, 
such as Eton, are exempted from the 
payment of Income Tax, he is prepared 
to recommend to the Income Tax Com- 
missioners that the exemption formerly 
allowed to all Charitable Educational 
Institutions be continued, and thus accord 
the same privilege to the Schools or Col- 
leges of the poorer classes as is enjoyed 
by those of the richer ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The action of the 
Special Commissioners of Income Tax 
in refusing to allow the wxemption in 
question is in accordance, not only with 
the opinion of the Legal Advisers of the 
Department, but also with a recent judi- 
cial decision. The statutory exemption 
granted to public schools under Sche- 
dule A of the Income Tax Acts is not 
restricted to the schools of the richer 
classes, but is enjoyed by all public 
schools of all classes alike. 


ARMY (INDIA)—AGREEMENT AS TO 
HOME EFFECTIVE CHARGES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether an 
agreement has yet been arrived at be- 
tween the War Office and the India 
Office as to the basis on which the 
Indian Government should pay for 
Home effective charges, or whether it 
is the fact that no definite arrangement 
on this point exists as to the future, 
and that even the accounts of the last 
six years remain open and without any 
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decision having been come to on this 
subject ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), 
in reply, said, an agreement had not’yet 
been arrived at on the extremely diffi- 
cult subject of the payment of Home 
Charges by India; but an early settle- 
ment was anticipated by the Committee 
under the Presidency of the Earl of 
Northbrook. The main charge has 
been agreed upon up to the 3ist of 
March, 1885; but the payment of de- 
ferred pay for the three years then 
ending had still to be adjusted. The 
special claims now under consideration 
were those for exceptional years during 
which large reinforcements were sent to 
India. 

Mr. HANBURY gave Notice that on 
the Motion to into Committee on the 
Indian Budget he would call attention 
to the extravagant nature of many of the 
Indian Home Charges. 


Army 


WAR OFFICE—MAJOR TEMPLER. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, On whose 
advice and responsibility it was decided 
not to hold a preliminary inquiry in the 
case of Major Templer; who is respon- 
sible for the employment of Detective 
Straid, who is stated in sworn affidavits 
to have endeavoured to collect evidence 
as to identity by bribes, and generally 
for the manner in which evidence was 
collected ; who presented the evidence 
so collected to the Deputy Judge Advo- 
eate General for his opinion as to a 
primd facte case; who is responsible for 
the General Regulations dealing with 
the admission of foreigners and other 
privileged persons to inspect Govern- 
ment arsenals and works, and for the 
Special Regulations or Orders, if any, 
under which the balloon arrangements 
were shown to Italian officers in Egypt 
by Major Whistler Smith, and at Chat- 
ham by Major Elsdale ; what is the post 
to which Major Elsdale has been trans- 
ferred ; out of what moneys is the com- 
pensation to Major Templer to be paid ; 
and, whether any portion of it is to be 
paid by those officials responsible for 
the blunder ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorx) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
A preliminary inquiry was held to ascer- 
tain if there were primd facie grounds 
for further proceedings. A formal Court 
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of Inquiry was, from the circumstances, 
considered useless ; and the only inquiry 
which could be satisfactory to the De- 
partment, and to the accused officer at 
the same time, was held to be a court 
martial, taking evidence on oath. De- 
tective Straid was employed under the 
orders of the Director of Criminal Pro- 
secutions, and the evidence generally 
was collected by the Legal Department 
of the Treasury. All the correspondence 
on the subject, with the statements of 
witnesses who were prepared to testify, 
was referred to the Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate General by the Adjutant Gene- 
ral’s Department at the War Office. 
The Secretary of State is responsible 
enerally for the Rules under which 
oreigners are admitted to Government 
works. There were not any Special Re- 
gulations under which the Italian officers 
were admitted to view military balloons. 
Major Elsdale has been transferred to 
ordinary corps duty. With reference 
to the last two paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion, it is not contemplated to pay com- 
pensation to Major Templer; but his 
costs will be paid, and the money will 
be provided in Votes 3 and 10. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask what 
the right hon. Gentleman means by 
the Secretary of State being responsible 
generally for these Regulations ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he meant 
that when Regulations for the admission 
of foreigners were made by a Govern- 
ment Department they were submitted 
for the approval of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked, by whom the preliminary inquiry 
was held; and whether, before any 
arrest was ordered, any communication 
was made to Major Templer by the War 
Office or any other Department asking 
him to explain the circumstances of the 
charge against him ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
rather that Notice was given of the 
Question. Of course, the preliminary 
inquiry was made by the Military 
Authorities at the War Office. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
ARMAGH MILITIA, 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of the War Office Autho- 
rities to send the Armagh Militia to 
Holywood, County Down, for training 
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and rifle practice in May next; whether 
the cost of conveyance, &c., will be 
~ about £500; or, if not, how much; 
and, whether the Armagh Town Com- 
missioners have offered to provide, and 
have actually secured, a suitable rifle 
range at Armagh at a cost of £80; and, 
if so, will the War Office Authorities 
reconsider their decision, in view of the 
saving to be effected by allowing the 
Militia to remain in Armagh for train- 
ing, &c. as usual ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The Armagh Militia will proceed to 
Holywood for training and musketry, 
at a cost of £258 for conveyance both 
ways. The Armagh ‘'own Commis- 
sioners are in negotiation for a plot of 
ground which would be suitable for the 
purpose, but it is not understood that 
the matter is settled; and, in any case, 
the land could not be got ready for the 
present training. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SEC. 7 
—NOTICES OF EVICTION BY REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. 


Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
landlords in Ireland are using the power 
given them as to notices of eviction 
by registered letter, under the 7th sec- 
tion of ‘‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887,”’ for the purpose of compelling 
their tenants to purchase their holdings 
at extravagant prices; whether he can 
state if it is a fact that two tenants, 
named Peter Marron and Owen Byrne, 
of Tully parish and County of Louth, 
on the estate of Mr. Arthur J. Hamill, 
were upwards of six months sued by 
ejectment process and decreed for non- 
payment of arrears of old rent; whether 
these tenants, with others on same-estate, 
had fair rents fixed by the Court, and 
the old rents were reduced from 40 to 50 
per cent; whether notices of eviction 
were served in the above two cases, and 
the six months having elapsed, and the 
tenants having been unable to pay the 
old exorbitant rents and costs claimed 
in the notices, the landlord has obliged 
them to enter into agreements for pur- 
chase of their holdings at 25 years’ 
purchase; and, whether the Land Com- 
mission will in such cases sanction sales 
so brought about ? 


Ar, Nolan 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
not aware that landlords in Ireland are 
acting as alleged in the first paragraph 
of this Question. The Land Commis- 
sioners inform me that Marron had a 
fair rent fixed in May last, at a reduc- 
tion of nearly 50 per cent, but that 
Byrne’s application to have a fair rent 
fixed still awaits a hearing. They fur- 
ther state that no application has been 
received from either of these men under 
the Land Purchase Act. The Commis- 
sioners have repeatedly intimated that, 
having to administer an Act whose opera- 
tions are founded on the free contracts 
of the parties, they would be wholly 
opposed to any coercion being exercised 
to induce either tenants or landlords to 
erter into such contracts. 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYES MUTUAL 
GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the Post Office Employés Mutual Gua- 
rantee Association (Limited) is conducted 
upon compulsory or voluntary princi- 
ples; if Mr. Freeling Lawrence, a chief 
clerk in the Secretary’s Department, is 
correctly reported to have said at the 
annual meeting, in praise of the Local 
Postmasters, that they wers putting not 
only their clerks and telegraphists, but 
also their postmen, under bond; if so, 
whether this is a fact, and how far such 
Postmasters are justified in requiring 
safeguards from officers of the Estab- 
lished Staff not required at the outset 
of their official career; and, whether a 
clerk taking temporary charge of an 
office in the Metropolitan District has to 
pay the full amount required from the 
permanent holder of the post, or whe- 
ther the latter’s payment covers the 
responsibility of his substitute ; and, if 
not, what is the reason ? 

Tur POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarces) (Cambridge University): The 
Association to which the hon. Member 
refers, and which has been formed by 
the staff solely for their own advantage, 
is conducted on voluntary principles. I 
understand that the words attributed to 
the Chairman of the Association are 
substantially correct. In some cases it 
may be necessary to take security from 
postmen, and such has been the practice 
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to a limited extent for some years. 
Each case must, however, be decided on 
its merits. I have no wish or intention 
to extend the practice unnecessarily ; 
and it is open to any postman who is 
asked to give security to appeal, through 
his superior officer, to me, when I should 
investigate the case. No such appeal 
has been made to me. I have recently 
sanctioned an arrangement which will 
meet the point raised in the last para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s Question, 
without hardship to clerks taking tem- 
porary charge of offices, and which will 
fully protect the Revenue. 


LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SALE OF INDECENT LITE- 
RATURE, 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment, Whether his attention has 

een drawn to an article in Zhe British 
Weekly, of the 16th of March, wherein 
it is stated that— 

“ There is a grossly indecent literature pub- 
lished in London, but this, as a rule, is very ex- 
pensive, and only within the reach of wealthy 
sensualists. A 5s. magazine was till recently 
published monthly, in which was one coloured 
picture and vilely indecent letterpress. . . . . 
What is alarming under this head is the portent- 
ous development of translations from French 
novels. .... The most respectable journals 
have inserted, and still insert, advertisements 
of these books. . . . . When these books first 
appeared, in a somewhat expensive form, some 
well-known City bookshops praetically did 
business for a time in nothing else. Now they 
are being reprinted in cheap forms, and in a 
little time, we have no doubt, they will be 
universally circulated over Britain... : . It 
is significant that they are to be had in the 
most respectable booksellers’ shops ; ”’ 


and, whether he is prepared to take 
adequate steps for the suppression of 
the sale of such indecent and corrupting 
literature ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had consulted the Commis- 
sioner of the City Police, and was in- 
formed by him that since July last, 
when the hon. Member asked a similar 
Question, he had been unable to dis- 
cover any new publication, or any circu- 
lation, that could legitimately be the 
subject of prosecution. The police of 
the City and of the Metropolis were 
fully alive to their duty in this respect ; 
and, under the existing lay, they had 
obtained convictions in a considerable 
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number of cases. If the hon. Member 
would direct his (Mr. Matthews’) atten- 
tion to any particular case he would do 
all in his power to secure an enforce- 
ment of the law. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — THE LICENSING 
CLAUSES—COMPENSATION. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether, instead of 
making the compensation of licence- 
holders a charge upon the County 
Rates, he will accept an Amendment to 
the Local Government Bill authorizin 
the County Council to allocate to a fun 
to be used exclusively for the purpose 
of compensating licence-holders, who 
are deprived of their licences under 
Clause 13, the additions which may be 
made to the existing Licence Duties ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
suggestion as to the allocation of tho 
increased Licence Duties which may be 
levied is one which deserves considera- 
tion ; and if an Amendment is moved to 
the effect referred to, I will undertake 
that it shall be fully cqnsidered by the 
Government. 


ARMY (INDIA)—LICENSING OF 
IMMORALITY. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&ce.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether he has yet received 
the further information regardin 
licensed prostitution, which he promise 
to obtain; whether his attention has 
been called to further details of the 
working of the Government system of 
licensed prostitution recently published 
by Mr. Dyer; whether, in view of the 
fact that these statements are substan- 
tiated by the publication of official doou- 
ments, the Government has sufficient 
evidence to warrant its immediate sup- 
pression, as indicated by the Under 
Secretary; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will undertake that no alternative 
system shall be permitted to be carried 
out “‘ regimentally,”’ or otherwise, under 
evasive Regulations, as suggested by the 
Quartermaster General of India’s Oir- 


cular Memorandum of the 17th of J une, 
1886 ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) asked, whether the hon. 
Gentleman is aware that Oommanding 
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Officers, in accordance with “a Circular 
Memorandum, dated from the Office of 
Quartermaster General in India, No. 21, 
17th June, 1886, addressed to General 
Officers commanding Divisions and Dis- 
tricts,” and signed E. F. Chapman, 
Major General, have from time to time 
sent requisitions, addressed to Canton- 
ment Magistrates, for the supply of 
‘* young and attractive women,” to serve 
as licensed prostitutes in the military 
eamps of India; whether Her Majesty’s 
Government is prepared to relieve 
British Magistrates from the obligation 
of complying with such requisitions ; 
whether it is a fact that venereal disease 
among the troops has increased under 
the existing system; and, whether the 
Government will promise to take steps 
to at once free this country and the Go- 
vernment of India from complicity in a 
system so opposed to the spirit of recent 
legislation sdopted by this House ? 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the hon. Gentleman, 
whether his attention has been called 
to a paper, purporting to be a copy of a 
Memorandum issued from the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in India, 
relating to the subject of prostitution ; 
and, whether he is in a position to state 
if such a document, or any document 
substantially of that character, has been 
issued from that or any other Govern- 
ment Office ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Secretary of State has not received, 
and has not had time to receive, an 
answer from the Government of India. 
He has nothing to add at present to the 
statement on this subject already made 
several times to the House—namely, 
that the Secretary of State is causing full 
inquiry to be made into these allega- 
tions, and that he has taken measures 
that if such practices as those described 
exist they shall be stopped forthwith. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) asked, 
when the hon. Gentleman would be able 
to state the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of carrying out in 
India the Resolution of the House of 
Commons of some Sessions ago against 
the compulsory examination of women ? 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM asked, whe- 
ther, in ‘‘another place,” an answer 
had not been given that the result of 
the inquiries made was at present in the 
hands of the Governor General of India ; 


Mr. Winterbotham 
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and, if that were not so, the hon. Gentle- 
man would not think it worth while to 
telegraph to India to know whether so 
serious an allegation were true or false ? 

Sis JOHN GORST: I think hon. 
Members will see that after the state- 
ment I have made it would be highly 
unbecoming to make any further state- 
ments to-night. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I do not ask the 

hon. Gentleman to make the statement 
to-night ; but when he will be prepared 
to state the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. . 
Mr. S. WILLIAMSON said, that the 
first Question he put on this disagree- 
able subject was on the 24th of February. 
A long time had elapsed since then, and 
on ordinary matters of business they 
could get an answer from India in six 
hours. He sincerely hoped that before 
the Whitsuntide Holidays they would 
get an answer. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 


order! 


STATE OF IRELAND—WEXFORD 
QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is true, as reported in the newspapers, 
that at the recent Wexford Quarter 
Sessions, Judge Darley was presented 
by the Sub-Sheriff with a rair of white 
gloves, there being no criminal business 
to go before him, and that the Judge 
congratulated the Grand Jury on the 
peaceable state of the county, and stated 
that in other parts of the county he had 
also received white gloves for the same 
reason; whether the districts referred 
to are districts in which the National 
League has been suppressed, or which 
have been proclaimed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the propriety of withdrawing 
the proclamations of these districts; and 
whether he will cause a Return to be 
presented to Parliament, showing the 
number of cases during the past year 
and a-half in which Judges have been 
so presented with white gloves on 
account of the absence of crime ? 

Tas CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is 
not the case that Judge Darley was pre- 
sented with white gloves at the recent 
Wexford Quarter Sessions. Asa matter 
of fact, there were criminal cases to be 
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tried. It appears that at New Ross, the 
County Court Judge was presented with 
white gloves, and he congratulated the 
Grand Jury on the then peaceable state 
ofthecounty. The hon. Member seems 
to exaggerate the significance of this 
event; since the number of criminal 
cases tried at Quarter Sessions depends 
not merely on the amount of crime in 
the district, but also on the number of 
eases which fall to be tried by other 
tribunals. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not replied to the Ques- 
tion whether the district is proclaimed ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Wexford is 
proclaimed under certain sections of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE LXIL.— 
ARMENIA. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the telegrams from Constantinople 
which appeared in the newspapers on 
Monday the 30th of April, summarizing 
the remonstrances addressed by the Ar- 
menian Patriarch to the Ottoman Porte, 
on the subject of various acts of oppres- 
sion and persecution committed on the 
Armenian subjects of the Sultan and 
violations of the privileges hitherto 
enjoyed by the Armenian churches; 
and, whether, if these remonstrances 
are correctly reported, and there is 
reason to believe that the acts com- 
plained of have been committed, Her 
Majesty’s Government will, considering 
the serious consequences which may 
follow from prolonged irritation on the 
part of the Armenian Church and people, 
and having regard to the obligations 
undertaken in Article LXI. of the Treaty 
of Berlin, use their influence with the 
Porte to obtain a redress of these 
grievances, and a discontinuance of the 
persecutions practised on the Armenian 
Christians ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware of the reports of griev- 
ances complained of by Armenian 
subjects of the Imperial Ottoman Go- 
vernment, but they are not at present in 
a position to judge of the accuracy of 
the statements referred to. They have 
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no rights in respect to this matter under 
the Treaty of Berlin, except in conjunc- 
tion with the other Signatory Powers. 
But their influence will be constantly ~ 
used to procure the redress of any 
ascertained grievances, under whatever 
conditions of time and Fagin shall 
seem to our agents on the spot to pro- 
mise the best prospect of success. 

Mr. BRYCE asked, whether the 
Government would take steps to ascer- 
tain if the facts were as stated ? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON said, Her 
Majesty’s Representatives would, no 
doubt, report on the subject. 

Mr. BRYOE said, he would repeat 
the Question. 


INLAND REVENUE—A STAMPING 
OFFICE IN GLASGOW. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther arrangements can be made for the 
establishment of an Inland Revenue 
Stamping Office in Glasgow, so that the 
stamping of marine and life policies of 
insurance, mercantile bills of exchange, 
and share transfers may be effected 
there, instead of its being necessary, as 
at present, to send the papers to Edin- 
burgh ; or, whether, as an alteruative, 
adhesive stamps may in future be used 
on the condition that the user is bound 
‘to deface them as in the case of receipt 
stamps ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): On the Ist of this 
month the Inland Revenue commenced 
the stamping of certain documents, in- 
cluding policies of insurance and share 
transfers, at Liverpool. By the experi- 
ment thus made the Board will be 
enabled, within a reasonable period, to 
judge whether these facilities should be 
extended to any other large towns, and 
Glasgow will be the first to be con- 
sidered. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS — 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION—ATTEN- 
DANTS A'T THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Blackpool Division of Lancashire, as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
the Civil Service Establishments, Whe- 
ther, before the issue of iis Second Re- 
port, the Commission will take evidence 
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as to the alleged grievances of the 
attendants and messengers at the South 
Kensington Museum ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
(Lancashire, N., Blackpool): We had 
hoped to be able to take up the Educa- 
tion and Science and Art Departments 
during this stage of our proceedings ; 
and, though the remedy of grievances is 
not the main object of our inquiry, we 
should then have dealt, in accordance 
with our usual procedure, with the case 
of the classes referred to in my hon. 
Friend’s Question. But I am afraid I 
must state that we have found it impos- 
sible to do so before the presentation of 
our now pending Report. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
SHERIFF OF DONEGAL — APPOINT- 
MENT OF —— WASON. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that a man, named 
Wason, was, on the prosecution of Mr. 
Attorney General, last year convicted of 
extortion, in connection with the execu- 
tion of decrees for rent, and sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment ; whether 
the present Sheriff of Donegal has ap- 
pointed this same man as his bailiff, to 


execute writs and decrees in the district. 


of Dunfanaghy; and, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to allow it ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester,E.), in reply, 
said, he found the facts were as stated 
in the Question. It was in the discre- 
tion of the Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions, under his statutable power, to 
make an order preventing a bailiff from 
acting in his district. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the Government proposed to 
get rid of this bailiff ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the matter 
lay in the hands of the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—ARTIFICIAL 
REARING OF SEA FISH. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the great success attending the 
hatching and rearing of sea fish by the 
Governments of the United States and 
Norway ; whether the Government are 
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prepared to recommend the establish- 
ment of hatching and rearing stations 
in Scotland, for the purpose of increasing 
by artificial means the supply of sea 
fish and lobsters; and, if so, whether 
he will consider the suitability of the 
Moray Firth or the Cromarty Firth for 
such an experiment station ; would the 
cost of such a station, with all the neces- 
sary appliances, exceed £1,000, or some 
such sum; and will the Government 
recommend a Supplementary Vote for 
this purpose ? 

Tas LURD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, 
he was sorry again to ask the hon. 
Member to postpone the Question, as 
the information which he had applied 
for had not yet reached him. 


In reply to a further inquiry by Mr. 
ANDERSON, 


Maz. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, the 
hon. Member could not regret more than 
he did the delay in obtaining the infor- 
mation necessary to supply a satisfac- 
tory answer. He could not account for 
it at present. If his hon. Friend would 
put his Question down for Monday, he 
would undertake, by the most active 
means, to secure the information. 


METROPOLIS—THE ROMAN WALL. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
discovery of a large fragment of the 
ancient Roman Wall of London on a 
piece of ground acquired by the Go- 
vernment for the purposes of the en- 
largement of the General Post Office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand; and, whether, 
considering that this is believed to be 
the largest piece of the Roman Wall of 
London still in existence, and is in a 
good state of preservation, he will con- 
sider the propriety of preventing it from 
being either destroyed or so covered up 
by new buildings as to be no longer 
visible ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunket) (Dublin University): In 
clearing the site for the new Post Office 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand we came upon 
what I believe is the best specimen yet 
discovered of the old Roman Wall of 
London. On one side its face is covered 
by a disused graveyard, now made into 
a recreation ground ; the other face was 
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laid bare by our workmen in preparip 
the foundations for the new Bost Office 
buildings. Of course, we treated our dis- 
covery very carefully, and many parts of 
the wall (exposed altogether for a length 
of about 100 feet) are in an excellent 
state of preservation ; in other parts we 
found that the old wall had in former 
times been much interfered with, large 
gaps having been cut through it and 
brickwork inserted. I have been in- 
quiring how far it will be possible to 
preserve what remains of the Roman 
work ; and I am glad to say that by a 
Report which I have to-day received it 
appears that this can be done by a very 
slight alteration of the plans of our new 
buildings, so that the whole of this part 
of the old Roman Wall shall remain 
undisturbed and complete as it is to-day, 
and exposed in sections visible for in- 
spection and study by antiquaries. I 
shall submit this Report to my right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General, 
and I have no doubt it will meet with 
his approval. 


NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) ACT— 
VALUATION OF ANNUITIES. 


Mr. KERANS (Lincoln) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that interest 
upon Consols New and Reduced Annui- 
ties has now been reduced to £2 1is. 
per cent, it will be necessary to intro- 
duce legislative measures dealing with 
the valuation of annuities under the 
Schedule to the Act entitled 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 51? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As the hon. Gentle- 
man is doubtless aware, the valuation 
in the tables annexed to that Act is based 
upon a rate of interest of 4 per cent, so 
that there has always been a difference 
in favour of the annuitant between this 
rate and that at which the State can bor- 
row. This difference has, of course, been 
increased by the recent reduction of in- 
terest on the National Debt, and it is a 
fair question whether the time has not 
come for diminishing it. This subject 
is engeging my attention, with many 
others arising out of the conversion ; but 
the calculations involved in a revaluation 
of the annuities are so complicated that 
I cannot hope to be able to deal with it 
in the course of the present Session. 
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JOINT STOCK COMPANIES ACT, 1862— 
LIQUIDATIONS, &c. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
(Birmingham, W.) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether a Re- 
turn can be given showing the number 
of liquidations of Joint Stock Com- 
panies instituted or carried on in the 
Court of Chancery since the Act of 1862 
came into operation; the amount of 
assets in each case, distinguishing be- 
tween the property of the Company and 
calls made oncontributories ; the amount 
paid in dividends to creditors in each 
case; the amount paid in costs in each 
ease, distinguishing the remuneration 
paid to the liquidator from other costs ; 
and the number of such liquidations 
still unclosed ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micuarn 
H:cxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): It would, 
I understand, be impossible, without 
very great expense and labour, to give 
the whole of the information asked for 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Board of Trade are, however, in com- 
munication with the Lord Chancellor, 
with a view to ascertaining whether it 
would be possible to supply a portion 
of the information required. 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY QUARTER- 
MASTERS AND RIDINGMASTERS, 


Sir WILLIAM CROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is his intention to 
make further inquiries, by means of a 
Departmental Committee or otherwise, 
as to any disadvantages under which 
Army Quartermasters and Ridingmas- 
ters consider that they labour ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
In 1886 the alleged grievances of 
the Ridingmasters and Quartermasters 
were very carefully considered by a 
small Departmental Committee. This 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
several of the points put forward as 
grievances were not grievances at all, 
and they were unable, in consequence, 
to recommend any change concerning 
them. But they also made certain 
recommendations in favour of these 
officers. All these latter recommen- 
dations were adopted, and have had 
the effect of distinctly improving the 
conditions of service of Quartermas- 
ters and Ridingmasters. Since the War- 
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rant on this subject was published, 
in 1886, these officers have carried on 
what appears little less than an or- 
ganized agitation, by means of letters 
to papers, printed circulars to Members 
of Parliament, and the like, for these 
concessions, which the Committee re- 
ported they had no ground for claiming. 
This agitation appears to me to speak 
very badly for the diseipline of those by 
whom it is promoted. I have only to 
say that I think it would be most detri- 
mental to the Army if applications 
which had been refused on their merits 
were granted to outside pressure. I 
ean hold out no hope of this taking 
place in the present instance. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—IMPRISONMENT OF MRS. 
MARIA DAVIES FOR CONTEMPT. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 

borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case, as 
reported in Zhe Datly News of the 30th of 
April, of Mrs. Maria Davies, who, having 
been sent to prison 16 months ago by 
Baron Huddleston and Mr. Justice 
Manisty because she disobeyed an injune- 
tion of the Court, was on Saturday again 
brought up before the Court, and com- 
mitted again to gaol for an indefinite 
period for contempt of Court ; whether 
it is the fact that such alleged contempt 
consisted in the prisoner declaring that 
she must bring her action to try her 
right to what she considered her home ; 
whether the Judges ordered that the 
process of contempt must go on, for how 
long they could not state ; and, whether, 
as one of the Judges said the prisoner’s 
conduct amounted to a misdemeanour, 
and the other stated that her punish- 
ment had been certainly adequate to a 
serious misdemeanour, the Government 
will advise the Crown to exercise the 
prerogative of mercy in this case, as the 
prisoner appears to have been already 
sufficiently punished by her prolonged 
imprisonment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he had seen a newspaper report of 
the case, from which it appeared that the 
alleged contempt consisted in refusing 
to abstain from attempts to take forcible 
possession of property whieh had been 
legally decided to belong to another. 
Mrs. Davies had only to purge her con- 
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tempt of Court, and abstain from unlaw- 

ful molestation of innocent parties, and 

she became free. The Secretary of 

State would not advise the exercise of 

the prerogative of mercy in this case, 

even presuming that it fell within that 
prerogative. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: What I want to 
know is, whether the prisoner is to be 
kept in prison for the rest of her days? 

[No reply. } 

CIVIL SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS — 
— THE ROYAL COMMISSION — PRO- 
TECTION OF WITNESSES, 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Blackpool Division of 
Lancashire, Whether he is aware of 
representations having been made to 
the Secretary of the Civil Establish- 
ments Commission by a writer in the 
Customs Department, who recently ap- 
peared as a witness before the Com- 
mission, to the effect that he has since 
been called to account by the Customs 
Authorities in respect of his evidence ; 
whether he actually received notice of 
discharge from. the Service; and, whe- 
ther the Commission are in a position to 
protect the witnesses who may come 
before them ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
(Lancashire, N., Blackpool): Yes, Sir; 
representations were made to our Se- 
cretary by a writer in the Customs 
Department that he had got into diffi- 
culties with the Board, and that those 
difficulties had some connection with 
evidence which he had given before the 
Commission. I understand that he did 
receive notice of discharge. I am glad, 
however, to be able to state that the 
difficulties in question have been re- 
moved, and that the notice of discharge 
did not take effect. As to whether the 
Commission are in a position to protect 
the witnesses who may come before 
them, I am happy to be able to assure 
the hon. Member and the Service gene- 
rally that no occasion for such protection 
has arisen during the course of our in- 
quiry, nor did this particular case reach 
the stage of intervention by the Com- 
mission. Unquestionably, however, it 
is our recognized duty to protect all 
witnesses in the free expression of their 
opinions; and we shall do all that is in 
our power in this direction if, unhappily, 
the necessity should arise. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
to members of the Civil Service who 
might offer evidence, and thus expose 
themselves to severe punishment for a 
trivial official delinquency, he would 
guarantee an appeal to the Treasury for 
protection ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I can 
assure the hon. Member that Civil ser- 
vants will always find in the Treasury 
an authority capable of sustaining any 
rights they may possess. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: And 
willing ? 


LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS — 
TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION— 
TORY ISLAND. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government intend 
to introduce, without delay, a measure 
enabling ‘‘Lloyd’s,” or any other Incor- 
porated Body, to connect lighthouses 
and lightships with the mainland by 
submarine telegraphs, at the cost of any 
such Body and under Regulations to be 
sanctioned by the Board of Trade, and 
for such purposes to incorporate or ex- 
tend the powers, for compulsory user or 
purchase of lands, of the Lands Clauses 
Acts; and, what steps are being taken 
to connect the improved lights on Tory 
Island (on the extreme north-west corner 
of Ireland) with signal stations on the 
mainland of Ireland ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaret 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.): A Bill to 
confor powers on Lloyd’s to take lands 
for signal stations and to maintain tele- 
graphic communication with such sta- 
tions was introduced in the other House 
on Tuesday last. I received information 
last week from Lloyd’s that the ques- 
tion of connecting their signal station 
on Tory Island with the mainland by 
telegraphic cable is now being seriously 
considered by them. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
CART AND WHEEL TAX. 

‘Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether steam rollers, 
watering carts, and other vehicles owned 
by a Corporation, and used solely for 
public purposes, will be exempted from 
the proposed tax upon carts and wheels ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscpzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is assumed that 
the steam rollers, watering carts, and 
other vehicles referred to in the Ques- 
tion will be used solely for local public 
purposes. There is no specific exemp- 
tion of such vehicles in the Bill; but 
they will not be regarded as subject to 
charge. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
—SAMOA—CONVENTION OF 1881. 


Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the Uader Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Convention of 1881 be- 
tween Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States of America with regard 
to Samoa has ceased to exist; if so, 
what has taken its place; and, whether 
the Government intend to recognize 
Tamasese as King of Samoa ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): There was no such Con- 
vention contracted in 1881. A Convention 
was concluded in 1879 between Great 
Britain and Samoa, to which Germany 
and the United States subsequently be- 
came parties, providing for good order in 
the district of Apia, and for the mainten- 
ance of neutrality in ease of internal 
disturbances ; and a further Convention 
between the same Powers in 1883 con- 
tinuing the last. The German Govern- 
ment have announced their withdrawal 
from that Convention ; and Her Majesty’s 
Government have assented to the district 
of Apia being replaced under the control 
of the Samoan Government, subject to 
the rights of the Treaty Powers. 


HIS HOLINESS THE POPE—THE JUBI- 
LEE MISSION OF THE DUKE OF 
NORFOLK. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether any communi- 
cations, direct or indirect, written or 
oral, have been interchanged between 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, either immediately before or during 
or after the Jubilee Mission of the latter 
to His Holiness the Pope in regard to 
the relations of the Holy See with Ire- 
land, or with any other portion of the 
United Kingdom; and, whether any 
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communications, direct or indirect, 
written or oral, have been interchanged 
between Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and any Oatho- 
lie Bishop or Bishops upon the same 
subject within the last 12 months? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercvusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No official communica- 
tions on any political subject connected 
with Ireland have passed between the 
Foreign Office and the Duke of Norfolk 
or any Catholic Bishop. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : The right hon. 
Gentleman will excuse me in saying that 
that is not exactly what I asked. I 
asked whether there had been any com- 
munications, direct or indirect, written 
or oral, interchanged between Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and the Duke of Norfolk? I 
perhaps may be allowed to say I called 
it Secretary of State; but I will add, 
‘‘ in his capacity as Prime Minister and 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 
That is quite a different Question. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: If the 
hon. Member asks me whether any 

rivate communications have passed— 
‘Mr. Lasovensre: I did not say pri- 
vate. |—between Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Norfolk, all I can say is that I 
believe they are on terms of private 
friendship, and it is probable that they 
have often talked together about Ire- 
land; but I have no information upon 
that subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand that Lord Salisbury and the Duke 
of Norfolk have had many private com- 
munications upon the subject which I 
have stated in the Question ? 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON : No, Sir; 
I have no information on the point at 
all. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man know whether any unofficial com- 
munications of a political character took 
place between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Pope? 

Sim JAMES FERGUSSON : | must 
ask for Notice of Questions of this kind. 


BANK ACT, 1844—ISSUE OF NOTES BY 
SCOTCH BANKS. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is the case that, 
owing to the separation of the Issue 
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Department from the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Migtend, ender the 
Bank Act of 1844, there is held in trust 
for the repayment of the bank notes 
issued, Government Debt, other securi- 
ties, gold coin and bullion to the value 
of the bank notes so issued, thus securing 
the holders of these notes against pos- 
sible loss ; whilst, in Scotland, owing to 
the want of separation of the Issue De- 
partment from the Banking Depart- 
ment, the holder of bank notes, in the 
event of bankruptcy of a Scotch bank, 
has no better security for repayment 
than any ordinary creditor of the bank ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he 
believed the matter was correctly stated 
in the Question; and he believed that 
what the hon. Member stated with re- 
gard to the Scotch banks was common 
knowledge as to the law on the subject. 


INDIA—THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether a suggestion of an offer 
from the Nizam of Hyderabad of 60 
lakhs of rupees for the frontier defences 
of India was brought under the notice 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or of any 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
by Abdul Huk, when in London in the 
summer of 1887 as Jubilee Commissioner 
of H.H. the Nizam ; whether any reply, 
verbal or in writing, was made to this 
suggestion; whether he is aware that 
Abdul Huk, on his return from London 
to Hyderabad, forwarded a draft letter 
containing the offer to Colonel Marshall, 
the British Private Secretary of the 
Nizam, and that he (Abdul Huk) stated 
that this draft had been written by a 
British Cabinet Minister; whether 
Colonel Marshall urged Sir Arman Jah, 
the Prime Minister of the Nizam, to 
adopt the proposal, and to submit it as 
his own to the Nizam; whether Sir 
Arman Jah, after some protest, presented 
the draft letter to His Highness, and at 
the same time intimated to him that the 
present was not the time for making the 
offer; whether eventually the Sratt 
letter was signed by His Highness, and 
Colonel Marshall took it to the Viceroy 
of India, together with a cheque signed 
by Abdul Huk, but unsigned by Sir 
Arman Jah, for 20 lakhs of rupees (the 
first yearly instalment) on the London 
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and Provincial Bank; whether Sir 
Arman Jah, upon hearing of this cheque, 
protested that Abdul Huk had no right 
to give a cheque on property belonging 
to His Highness’s Government, and de- 
posited with the National Provincial 
Bank ; whether the cheque was declined 
by the Viceroy, and the offer reserved 
for consideration ; whether, if the Under 
Secretary of State for India is not suffi- 
ciently in possession of what took place 
in respect to this offer of His Highness 
to reply to these Questions, he will make 
inquiry in regard to them ; whether any 
Despatches have been received from 
India in regard to the contemplated 
gift of the Nizam; and, if so, if he will 
lay them upon the Table of the House ; 
whether he can state what are the func- 
tions of Colonel Marshall at Hyderabad, 
and if it is open to the Nizam to relieve 
him of those functions should His High- 
ness deem it expedient to do so; and, 
whether he can inform the House if any 
decision has been arrived at in respect 
to the Nizam’s offer ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorst) (Chatham): 
Paragraphs 1 and 2.—The suggestion in 
these Questions is absolutely devoid of 
foundation; paragraphs 3 to 9 relate to 
matters as to which the Secretary of State 
has no information or concern, and re- 
specting which he thinks it unnecessary 
to ask forinformation. Paragraph 10.— 
No. Paragraph 11.—I described Colo- 
nel Marshall’s position in an answer on 
April 26. As the Nizam asked for the 
loan of his services, his dismissal with- 
out reference to the Viceroy would be 
an act of discourtesy, of which it is in- 
conceivable the Nizam would be guilty. 
Paragraph 12.—No. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)}—THE NEW 
LOAN. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the £E450,000 
of the New Egyptian Loan, which 
£E450,000 it is stated is to provide for 
the continuation of the exchange of 
pensions against public lands or Domain 
lands, is to be issued at once ; and, if so, 
what will become of this money, upon 
which the Egyptian Government will 
have to pay above 4} per cent until 
such ehanges are made, or in the event 
of their never being made; whether the 
words— 
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“The proceeds of the direct and indirect 
taxes of the City of Cairo, collected by the 
Daira Baladiek, which are hypothecated to the 
payment of interest on the loan,” 
include local taxes for municipal pur- 
poses, as well as Imperial taxes; and, 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
loan is for £2,330,000, and is estimated 
to produce at the price of issue 
£2,186,050, whilst the proceeds of the 
loan to be handed over to the Egyptian 
Government are only £E2,000,000, he 
will state what is contemplated to be 
done with the difference, and to whom 
it is to go? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not sufficient information 
to reply to the first two Questions of the 
hon. Member. With regard to the third 
Question, we have not been informed 
of the exact terms on which the loan has 
been finally contracted for; but it 
appears by the Decree that two coupons 
of interest were to be deducted, which 
would account for £90,000, and bring 
up the net amount to about £2,150,000. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE—COMMITTEE ON 
MILITARY AND HOME MERCANTILE 
PORTS. 


Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider with him the plans 
proposed for the fortifications and arma- 
ment of the Military and Home Mercan- 
tile Ports inquired into the strength and 
composition of the war fleets and dis- 
tribution of the military ports of the 
Continental Powers; and into the suffi- 
ciency of our war Fleet to carry out now, 
in the event of war, the traditional naval 
policy of England by the prompt asser- 
tion on the outbreak of war, and the 
maintenance during war, of naval supe- 
riority off an enemy’s port on the most 
effectual and certain means of securing 
the safety of our own; and, whether he 
will communicate to the House the terms 
of Reference or Instructions to this Com- 
mittee, the titles of all documents, plans, 
and charts submitted for examination ; 
the names and occupations of all persons 
who gave evidence; and, also a state- 
ment showing the number and duration 
of the sittings of the Committee ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 





E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
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The Committee, which rendered me such 
invaluable assistance in considering the 
defences of our ports, did inquire into 
the nature of the armament carried on 
board the ships of Foreign Powers, the 
object being to ascertain what defences 
were required against any probable 
attacks. They obtained evidence from 
many distinguished naval officers as to 
the dangers to be apprehended; but 
they had nothing whatever to do with 
any questions affecting our Fleet. If 
my hon. Friend will read the Report, he 
will find the terms of Reference to the 
Committee and the names of the most 
important witnesses examined. The 
Committee sat for more than 20 days. 

Captain COLOMB asked, whether 
the Committee had any information be- 
fore them as to the number of the war- 
ships of Foreign Powers ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE replied that the 
number of foreign war-ships was not an 
essential part of the information placed 
before the Committee; but that they 
had before them some information upon 
the subject. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—INTER- 
FERENCE WITH STALL-KEEPERS, &c. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether instructions have been given 
to the police not to interfere further 
with the stall-keepers in Crisp Street, 
Poplar, and other places in the East of 
London ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): It is not 
the practice of the police to interfere 
with stall-keepers unless there is grave 
obstruction and inconvenience to the 
pow, and then proceedings are only 

y way of summons. The Commissioner 
of Police has informed the Vestry to this 
effect. So far as my memory serves me, 
the police interfered in this case because 
there was serious obstruction. 

Mr. BUXTON: Are they going to 
interfere further in the matter? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: They are going 
to abide by the old practice they have 
always followed. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS)— 
POLICE COURT FOR ST. PANCRAS. 
Mr. LAWSON (St. Paneras, W.) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 

Home Department, Whether the police 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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magistrate for Marylebono frequently 
has 60 summonses to his Court in an 
afternoon; whether, on the average of 
eases heard during the time he sits, he 
can give more than three minutes to 
each case ; whether these hours are from 
3 to 5 p.m.; whether some persons have 
to come three miles from their homes to 
attend the Court; if he is aware that 
there is a widespread demand in St. 
Pancras for a separate Court; and, if, 
taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, he is prepared to give this 
borough, having a population of about 
250,000, a Police Court for the trans- 
action of its business ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the magistrate of the 
Marylebone Court that it is a very un- 
usual occurrence to have 60 summonses 
inaday. The hours for hearing sum- 
monses are from 2 to 5. The most dis- 
tant part of the district in St. Pancras is 
about three miles from the Court. I 
have no knowledge of any widespread 
demand for a separate Court in St. 
Pancras. The Court is a hard-worked 
one; but the magistrates tell me that 
they have had no difficulty in disposing 
of the business. I am not prepared to 
advise the establishment of a separate 
Police Court for St. Pancras. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — ELECTORAL DIVI- 
SIONS, &c. (LANCASHIRE AND DEVON- 
SHIRE). 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether he 
will present to the House, before going 
into Commmittee on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, a Return showing the Electoral 
Divisions, County Districts, Licensing 
Divisions, and particulars respecting all 
the other Divisions into which Lanca- 
shire will be distributed if the Bill passes 
in its present shape, and showing the 
areas, divisions, localities, and popula- 
tions ; and, whether he will consent to a 
similar Return in the case of Devon- 
shire ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, that, looking to the fact that the 
County Councils had to settle the matter, 
and not the Local Government Board, it 
would be obvious that it was impossible 
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for him to give a sketch model of any 
value whatever. The Electoral Divisions, 
except in the case of boroughs, would 
be determined by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, and the Licensing Divisions 
would depend upon the Electoral 
Divisions. 


RAILWAYS — ACCIDENTS ON RAIL- 
WAYS, 1887—THE GENERAL REPORT. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, When the General Report upon 
the Accidents on the Railways of the 
United Kingdom during 1887, and the 
Returns of Accident and Casualties by 
the Railway Companies in the United 
Kingdom during 1887, with Reports of 
Inspecting Officers of the Railway 
Department, will be printed and issued 
to Members of this House? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Mrowarr 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The Return 
of Accidents and Casualties by the 
Railway Companies for 1887 has been 
presented, and is in the hands of the 
printers. The General Report is in an 
advanced state of preparation. But the 
Returns of the numbers of passengers 
conveyed, which are recessary to the 


comparison between the numbers of 
persons conveyed and the numbers of 
those injured, have not yet been fully 
received. 


GOLD DISCOVERIES IN WALES. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionthshire) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he can state approximately the 
amount of money spent by the Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenue Commis- 
sioners in the discovery and working of 
gold in Wales, and of the amount of 
royalties derived from gold mining by 
private enterprize ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No money has been spent 
by the Commissioners of Woods in the 
discovery and working of gold in Wales. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
(for Mr. Warr) (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is now prepared to state 
what steps the Government propose to 
take with reference to recent discoveries 
of gold in Wales, so as to encourage the 
development of a new industry, and at 
the same time create what may become 
a considerable source of revenue to the 
nation ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
steps which it is proposed to take, and 
which, in fact, have been taken, with a 
view to the development of gold mining 
in Wales, are to grant licences to such 
persons as may be desirous to obtain 
them. The question as to the proportion 
or amount of the royalty is under the 
consideration of the Government; and 
they will do everything in their power 
to develop the resources of the mines. 

Mr. HOWELL asked, whether the 
action of the Executive in the matter of 
royalties was not determined by statute ? 
Had the Executive power to vary the 
statute ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH remarked, that 
that was a question of law to which he 
could give no answer on the moment. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, whether it 
would not be well to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the working of the statute 
as it affected gold mining? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Govern- 
ment would take all the steps in the 
matter that might appear to them to be 


necessary. 


INDIA—ARMY RESERVE. 


Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been drawn to the advisability of en- 
rolling, as a reserve for Indian employ- 
ment, those British soldiers who have 
completed their term of service in India 
and have subsequently determined to 
settle in Australia ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
Nothing on this subject has reached the 
Secretary of State for India. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—THE LAW 
LORDS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether, in view of the very small 
number of days in the year that the 
Law Lords sit, he could provide for their 
being employed (when they are not sit- 
ting to hear Appeals in the House of 
Lords) in relieving the great accumula- 
tion of business in the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice; and, 
whether he is aware that other Peers sit 
as frequently as the Law Lords for 
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hearing Appeals in the House of Lords, 
without receiving any salary at all ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
In reply to my hon. and learned Friend, 
I cannot agree that the Lords of Appeal 
sit a very small number of days in the 
year. On the contrary, having regard 
to the appeals in the House of Lords 
and Privy Council—in both of which 
tribunals the Lords of Appeal sit—it 
would, in my opinion, be impossible, as 
well as inexpedient, that they should 
undertake any part of the business of 
the High Court of Justice. It is not 
the fact that any Peers sit as frequently 
as the Lords of Appeal to hear appeals 
without receiving any salary at all. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE JURY SYS- 
TEM IN CIVIL CASES. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether he will this Session introduce 
a Bill for taking, in Civil Cases, a verdict 
by the majority of the jurors, to put an 
end to the great dissatisfaction that is 
felt by the public at long and protracted 
legal proceedings so frequently termi- 
nating without any verdict being arrived 
at by the jury? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): I 
cannot undertake to introduce a Bill to 
deal with the subject during the present 
Session. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 

ACT—THE ST. JAMES’S VESTRY. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked Mr. Attorney 
Gereral, Whether his attention has been 
called to a Resolution of St. James’s 
Vestry, determining to expend the rates 
of that parish in publishing remarks on 
the administration and expenditure of 
the London School Board; and, whether 
any statutory authority exists in the 
Metropolis Local Management Act for 
such expenditure of rates by a Vestry ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WEBSTER) of Wight): In 
answer to the hon. Member’s Question, 
I beg to say that my attention has been 
called to the Resolution in question ; 
and that, so far as I am at present 
aware, there does not exist in the Metro- 
polis Local Management Act statutory 
authority for such an expenditure of the 
tates. 


Mr, Coghill 
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LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1835 
—RETURN OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the Government will con- 
sent to the distribution among Members 
of the Return of Proceedings under 
“The Land Purchase (Ireland) Act, 
1885,” ordered on the Motion, in 
‘another place,” of Lord Fitzgerald ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): If the 
hon. Member will move for the Return 
it will be granted. 


INDIA—RAILWAYS—DOCK AND HAR. 
BOUR DUES—EXEMPTION, 


Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Government have come to any deter- 
mination which he can communicate to 
the House with respect to the exemption 
from the payment of Dock and Harbour 
Dues, now claimed by the Government 
of India, on shipments of material 
intended for the construction, mainten- 
ance, or use of railways in India? 

Tut FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Secretary of State in Council for India 
has come to the determination that, in 
future, exemption from dock and har- 
bour dues be not claimed on the foliow- 
ing classes of goods shipped from Great 
Britain, or for ships carrying them, on 
aceount of the Government of India :— 
1, coal; 2, all rolling stock for railways ; 
38, permanent way for railways; 4, all 
goods manufactured in this country for 
use on railways, or being of such a 
nature that they cannot bw used except 
for railway purposes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) asked, 
whether the word “ dues’’ was intended 
to include rates, and whether ‘coal ’’ 
included coke ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have read 
from the text of the Resolution passed 
in the Indian Council; and I have no 
doubt whatever that ‘‘coal”’ would in- 
clude ‘“ coke,” and that ‘‘dues” would 
include ‘‘ rates.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
could give the House any information 
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Criminal Law ané 
as to when the Excise Duties (Local 
Purposes) Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consider the possibility of 
fixing that Bill as the first Order of the 
Day on which it was put down? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
already stated that [ will never under- 
take that a particular Bill shall be 
placed as the first Order on the Paper. 
I am not able to say when the Bill will 
be taken, possibly on Monday; but 
Notice of the arrangement will be given. 
I wish to take this opportunity of giving 
Notice that no Bill which stands on the 
Paper for Monday will be taken on 
that day, as it is essential that the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill and 
the Local Government (Electors) Bill 
shall be passed before other measures 
are proceeded with. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): What will the 
Business on Monday be? Perhaps, too, 
the right hon. Gentleman will now be 
able to give us some information with 
respect to the Whitsuntide Recess. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Whitsun- 
tide Recess, I think, must depend in 
some measure on the progress of Busi- 
ness. I should prefer not to make any 
statement with regard to the holidays 
until we can look a little more into the 
future with regard to Business. The 
course I propose to take is this—-I pro- 
pose to ask the House to consider the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill this 
evening, to proceed then to the Com- 
mittee on the Local Government (Elec- 
tors) Bill, and if that be not finished 
to-night to take it up on Monday. There 
is other Business on the Paper for Mon- 
day—the Criminal Evidence Bill, which 
will follow the Local Government 
(Electors) Bill. I think that is as much 
information as I can give to the House 
at present. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: When 
will the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill be read a third time? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I propose that 
it should be read a third timo to-morrow. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no opportunity of generally discussing 
the Bill on the Report stage. If the 
third reading is taken to-morrow it 
ought to be fixed at come hour when a 
discussion can take place, 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I was not aware 
that there was any desire for a general 
discussion on the third reading, as a 
general discussion has already taken 
place on the second reading, and it is 
not, I think, very usual that a discussion 
should be taken on the third reading. 
I shall endeavour, however, to arrange 
that the Bill shall be taken at an hour 
which will allow ofa discussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware of 
the importance of getting the third read- 
ing of the Bill as soon as possible, 
having due regard to the desire of hon. 
Members to express their views upon it. 
He is also aware that the Bill can be 
taken at any time; and, therefore, if 
unfortunately the discussion on going 
into Committee of Supply should be pro- 
longed, it may be necessary to take the 
Bill at a later hour. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
could not quite let those words pass 
without challenge. It appeared that 
one discussion on the Taxing Act of the 
year was to content the House, and that 
anything beyond that was to be con- 
sidered entirely out of the common 
course. While recognizing the desire 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Bill should be got through as soon as 
possible, he thought that it would be a 
perfectly fair request to make if they 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to give 
some facilities for a discussion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he 
would endeavour to use every influence 
he possessed in order to meet the views 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—MR. JOHN 
ROCHE, OF WOODFORD. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
a Question of which he had given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether it was 
a fact, as stated in that day’s papers, 
that Mr. Roche, of Woodford, now 
imprisoned under the Ooercion Act, was 
seriously ill, suffering from acute lung 
disease; and, whether he could state 
that proper means were being, or would 
be, taken to prevent this gentleman 
being tortured to death ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.) said, he 
had not seen the report referred to, 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
WINE TAX — COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the communications with the 
French Government with regard to the 
proposed duty on bottled wines were 
now closed; and, ifso, whether he would 
communicate the result to the House ? 

TueCHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that Notice would 
be required of the Question, and that it 
ought to be addressed to the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


CRIMINAL CASES (INCREASE OF SEN- 
TENCES ON APPEAL)—MR. BLANE, M.P. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is now able to 
lay before the House the record of the 
convictions of Mr. Blane, M.P., which 
he said he would inquire into ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I be- 


lieve I can give a feirly full account to 


the House. It appears that the Resi- 
dent Magistrates did not condemn Mr. 
Blane to hard labour. It appears there 
was a distinction drawn in the record of 
the sentences by which it was put down 
with regard to Father M‘Fadden that he 
was not condemned to hard labour; and 
it is that circumstance, and thatdifference 
in the statement of the two sentences— 


which appeared to be identical in their | ( 


character—which, I presume, led to the 
fact that it was reported in the first in- 
stance as being a sentence of hard 
labour ; and throughout the recent trial 
of the appeal it was treated by counsel 
for the prosecution, and by the prisoner 
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and those who advised him, as being a 
sentence of hard labour. The mistake 
is rather a remarkable one. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now admit that there was an 
increase of sentence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
admit there was an increase of sentence. 
I have now given the House the infor- 
mation which reached me for the first 
time to-day, and, of course, I now admit 
that, with regard to Mr. Blane, there 
was an increase of sentence, but not 
with regard to Father M‘Fadden. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): As the increase of sentence on 
Mr. Blane was accompanied, in the mind 
of the magistrates, by a decrease of its 
severity, and as it appears not to have 
taken place, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man take steps to rectify it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the matter, the County Court 
Judge gave the sentence, on the re-hear- 
ing of the case, which he thought 
befitting the offence that had been com- 
mitted; and if that was the view it was 
perfectly irrelevant whether an error 
was committed as to the sentence or 
not. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman now withdraw the 
word ‘ modification’? of the sentence 
which he used the other night ? 


[No reply. ] 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 


Str MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
Lancashire, N., Blackpool) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
second reading of this Bill would be 
taken before Whitsuntide ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
- sagaag (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 
ir. 
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nical character, he had circulated a 
MOTION. Memorandum which would clearly ex- 
np plain it. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL. Motion agreed to 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror|. Bill to make better provision respect- 
ing National Defence, erdered to be 


WAR (Mr. E. Sra Lincolnshi 
\ ae) ees brought in by Mr. Secretary Stanhope 


Horncastle), in moving for leave to brin : 

in a Bill to make better provision = and Mr. Brodrick. 

specting National Defence, said, that, Bill presented, and read the first time. 
as the subject was of a somewhat tech- | [Bill 235.] 





NATIONAL DEFENCE BILL. 





MEMOKANDUM. 





The object of this Bill is to facilitate in case of emergency — 


(1) the calling out of the yeomanry and volunteers ; 

(2) the calling out of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers ; 
(3) the use of railways for naval and military purposes ; 

(4) the provision of horses and carriages ; 


As respects (1)— 

At present a corps of yeomanry can be called out for actual military service 
in case of actual invasion or appearance of an enemy in force on the coast of 
Great Britain, or of rebellion or insurrection arising or existing within the 
same on the appearance of any enemy in force on the coast, or during any 
invasion. 

A corps of volunteers can at present be called out for actual military service 
in case of actual or apprehended invasion of any part of the United Kingdom. 

The yeomanry and volunteers, when called out, are required to serve in any 
part of Great Britain, subject, possibly, in the case of yeomanry, to certain 
exceptions. 

The militia, on the other hand, can be embodied in case of imminent 
national danger or great emergency, and are required to serve in any part of the 
United Kingdom, and when the militia is embodied Parliament is required to 
meet within ten days after the order for the embodiment. 

The object of the Bill is to authorise the yeomanry and volunteers to be 
called out for actual military service whenever the militia is embodied ; but it is 
not proposed to impose any additional liability on existing men without their 
consent. 
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As respects (2)— 

At present Royal Naval Coast Volunteers raised under 16 & 17 Vict. c. 73. 
s. 4. from seafaring men and others deemed suitable (s. 4.) can be called out 
‘in case of imminent national danger or of great emergency ”’ by proclamation 
ae 8, Ox cause. . } 

The Royal Naval Volunteers raised under 22 & 23 Vict. c. 40. from seafaring 
men and others deemed suitable can be called out ‘on such occasions as Her 
Majesty shall deem fit.” 

The Naval Artillery Volunteers raised under 36 & 37 Vict. c. 77. can (s. 16.) 
be called out in case of actual or apprehended invasion of any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

‘The object of the Bill is to authorise the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers 
to be called out for actual servico whenever the Naval Reserve is called out, but 
it is not proposed to impose any additional liability on existing men without 
their consent. 


(34 & 35 Vict. c. 86.) 


As mg ee railways, the Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, provides that 
when the Queen by Order in Council declares that an emergency has arisen in 
which it is expedient for the public service that Her Majesty’s Government 
should have control over the railways in the United Kingdom, the Secretary of 
State may empower any person to take possession of a railway, and compensation 
is to be paid, which is to be ascertained, in case of difference, by arbitration 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. 

The object of the Bill is to enable the Queen, whenever the militia is 
ordered to be embodied, to order that naval or military traffic shall have 
precedence over other traffic on a railway without the Secretary of State being 
obliged to take the extreme step of taking posséssion of the railway. 

As respects carriages and horses, s. 115 of the Army Act, 1881, provides 
that the Queen by order, stating that a case of emergency exists, and signified 
by a Secretary of State, may authorise any general or field officer commanding 
For Majesty’s regular forces in any place in the United Kingdom to issue a 
requisition of emergency. 

On production of the requisition by an officer of Her Majesty’s forces 
mentioned in the requisition, or by an officer authorised by a Secretary of State, 
a justice must issue his warrant to constables to provide such carriages and 
animals, and such vessels used on a canal or river, as may be required. 

The Secretary of State is to cause due payment tu be made for the 
carriages, animals, or vessels furnished, and in case of difference, the amount is 
to be determined by a county court judge. 

The section is considered not to be sufficiently definite, as it mightbe held 
to apply only to hiring. The object of the Bill is to clearly extend it to the 
provision of carriages, animals, and vessels for the purpose of being purchased 
as well as hired by the Secretary of State, but this extension is to exist only 
when the militia have been ordered to be embodied. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—9— 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Briz 202.) 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 


CONSIDERATION, 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. SLAGG (Burnley), in moving, as 
an Amendment, in page 2, after Clause 
3, to insert the following clause :— 


“ That, on and after the passing of this Act, 
or at such other date subsequent thereto'as 
Her Majesty may fix, by an order made with 
the advice of Her Privy Council, the Excise 
Duty now payable on plate of silver and gold 
made or wrought in Great Britain, or in Ire- 
land, shall cease and determine ; and that the 
Duty of Customs now payable under the 
Customs Tariff Acts on imports of plate of 
silver gilt or ungilt, and on plate of gold, ehall 
also, on the same date, cease to be charged, and 
all drawbacks now payable on plate of silver 
or gold on being exported from Great Britain 
or Ireland shall cease to be paid,’ 


said, in doing so he was happy to inform 
the House that it would not be neces- 
sary to trespass upon the attention of 
hon. Members at any considerable 


length. It seemed to him that he had 
very few persons to convince in regard 
to the important question he was about 


to bring forward. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was almost the only indivi- 
dual it was necessary to address specially, 
other hon. Members having already 
been converted to his proposition, and 
the right hon. Gentleman himself 
having, in fact, been his principal guide 
and tutor in the matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman would not dispute the 
fact that a few years ago he had deli- 
berately condemned the imposition of a 
duty upon plate, and upon that occasion 
it was understood that upon the very 
first opportunity the Government would 
consider the duty upon gold and silver 
amy in connection with the subject of 

all-marking. It would be out of 
Order for him to propose formally the 
amendment of that system, by which the 
duty on gold and silver plate was now 
levied. He should, teed vam be obliged 
to confine his remarks to the necessity 
of abolishing the duty at the earliest 
possible moment in the general interest 
of the country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his Budget, had imposed 
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several new duties, some of which were 
more or less oppressive to the trade of 
the country. He(Mr. Slagg) confessed 
that it would be very acceptable to him 
and to others connected with the indus- 
tries of the country to see some relief 
given to trade, and he knew no better 
way in which it could be done than by 
abolishing those duties on gold and 
silver plate, which were now antiquated’ 
and absolutely barbarous. Personally, 
he was amazed that the present system 
of taxing an important and growing 
industry of the country had remained so 
long. The amount raised from the 
duty was really so trivial that he should 
have thought on the very first oppor- 
tunity the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have taken means to get rid of 
the system. The system itself was some 
centuries old, and it appeared to be 
supported only by a small clique of per- 
sons who were connected with the trade 
in London and elsewhere, and who were 
not the most enterprizing persons of 
their class. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not hesitated to attack other 
classes. Why did he hesitate to attack 
thismonstrousand inadequate monopoly? 
He believed that the reason for this 
backwardness on the part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was to be found 
in the restraint placed upon him by the 
action of the Goldsmiths’ Company in 
London. Possibly, in anticipation of 
action to be taken in that House, that 
worthy, august, and ancient Corporation 
had made haste toincorporate among the 
Company a number of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had seats on the Front 
Bench, in order, he presumed, to dine 
down any proclivities they might have 
in the direction of interfering with these 
duties. He thought nothing more was 
needed to point out the undesirableness 
of continuing these duties than to show 
what their effect was. The trade in 
silver plate was decreasing seriously, 
both in quantity and in quality. In 
1857, duty was paid on 1,930,000 
ounces ; in 1868, upon 780,000 ounces; 
in 1877, on 786,000 ounces; and in 
1886 on only 690,000 ounces; or 
1,000,000 ounees less than in 1825, not- 
withstanding the increase of population 
which had taken place in the interim. 
Those figures spoke for themselves, and 
proved the important fact that not only 
was the industry oppressed by the pre- 
sent system of taxation derived from 
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hall-marking, but that it was in such 
a languishing state that before long it 
would inevitably expire. But, further, 
there was another fatal defect in these 
duties; they erushed out any enlarge- 
ment of the traile in the direction of 
artistic development, as any hon. Mem- 
ber could see for himself, if he would 
look into a silversmith’s shop. In the 
meantime, what were foreign countries 
doing? While our trade was languish- 
ing, that of America was improving by 
leaps and bounds. There was no such 
system there of hall-marks and duty, 
and the result was a large development 
of the trade. While we were harking 
back to the days of Queen Anne and 
George III. for our artistic designs, 
other countries were striking out new 
designs altogether, and were producing 
articles which beat ours and secured the 
customers who we formerly supplied. At 
present we were resting quietly under 
this competition which we had ourselves 
raised, and we were allowing a country 
like America not only to take away the 
whole of our trade, but to absorb the 
whole of our workmen and take them 
over to their factories. There were two 
large firms in America which alone made 
more artistic silver plate than the whole 
of our firms put together. On these 
grounds he made a strong appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay some 
consideration to the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman—and with justice per- 
haps—pleaded that it was now too late in 
the day to make such alterations in his 
Bill as would meet these grievances ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman must be 
convinced of the importance of the sub- 
ject, and he hoped he would at least give 
them an assurance that he would take an 
early opportunity of dealing with it, and, 
if possible, of setting it right. He thought 
that if the House could only be made 
aware of the loss of employment and the 
destitution of artistic application caused 
by the operation of these taxes, there 
would be a general demand for their 
removal. There was only one further 
part of the question upon which he 
would trouble the House with a very 
few words—namely, the effect of these 
duties in India. In India the silver- 
smith’s art was a very ancient one, and 
many of the inhabitants of that country 
were specially skilled in producing silver 
articles of great beauty and design. 
While, however, we professed in this 
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country to be making every possible 
effort to foster the Native art of India, 
we were really doing all we could to 
stifle itand crush it out, by meeting it 
with a virtual prohibition at our Custom 
Houses, owing to the fact that it could 
not pass our hall-marking process, 
seeing that the silver rupee was a little 
below the standard of our own silver. 
Thus we absolutely denied to our own 
Dependencies the advantages which 
might be derived from a trade of this 
sort with the Mother Country. Hoe 
thought that hon. Members who took an 
interest in the welfare of India would 
support his proposal. It was utterly 
impossible that they could extend trade 
as it ought to be extended until the im- 
ports to which he was objecting were 
done away with. He had no hesitation 
in expressing his full condemnation of 
the present system of hall-marking. But 
that was not the point which he desired 
to raise on that occasion. What he 
wished was to give to those who were in 
favour of abolishing the duty the oppor- 
tunity of voting with him if they pos- 
sibly could. There could be no doubt that 
hall-marking was a very great burden 
and tax upon the art of the country. He 
had made appeals to various Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and the answer which 
he had invariably received was—*‘ Oh, 
yes; we agree that it is a barbarous and 
antiquated state of things; but we are 
held and bound fast by the difficulty of 
dealing with the question of draw- 
backs.” He was surprised, after the 
steps which had been taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget, that he should flinch from facing 
the question. Ho (Mr. Slagg), as a Free 
Trader, would have no hesitation what- 
ever in removing the duty without con- 
sidering the question of drawback at all. 
It had been done in other cases, and he 
did not see why they should stand shiver- 
ing on the brink. To meet the difficulty, 
however, he would propose to com- 
promise these drawbacks. He knew 
that the suggestion he was about to 
make could not be acted upon now; but 
he threw it out for the consideration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, to give, as had been given in 
former instances, one year’s drawback 
on the whole stock of silver plate. The 
amount of gold plate was so small that 
he thought it might be left out of the 
question, being simply confined to wed- 
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ding rings. Taking the average for 
the last three years, he estimated one 
year’s duty at £50,000, and this sum he 
would apply to the extinction of all plate 
duties. He ventured to think that the 
sum of £50,000 would liberally cover 
all demands of the trade. In the last 
few years about £150,000 had been 
paid in the shape of drawbacks, and 
two-thirds of that sum had gone in con- 
sumption, so that there was only one- 
third remaining upon new and unused 
silver plate. Thatsum would, therefore, 
be sufficient to pay all demands; and, 
although it was not a large sum, he 
believed it would satisfy the great bulk 
of the trade. The proposition would only 
be opposed by dealers in old plate, if 
only upon the ground of giving artistic 
employment to the working men of our 
large towns, and of removing an in- 
justice to our fellow-subjects in India. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be able to give some 
favourable reply to his proposal. He 
believed that hon. Members opposite, 
in voting for the Clause, would give 
satisfaction to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because the right hon. 
Gentleman himself desired to have 
some expression of opinion upon the 
justice of the case. He, therefore, 
hoped that hon. Members would sup- 
port the clause he proposed, which 
would confer a lasting benefit upon the 
commerce of the country. 


Clause (Silver and gold plate, )—( Mr. 
Slagg,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was unable to go 
the full length of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg). Al- 
though the sum involved was not a 
large one, he was very unwilling to 
withdraw the duty entirely, because the 
fact should not be overlooked that it was 
a tax upon luxury. He a‘so doubted 
whether the removal of the customs 
upon imported plate would benefit the 
British trader; whereas such removal 
would give rise to a very severe com- 
petition from India. The real griev- 
ance was that the present regulations in 
regard to hall-marking had the effect of 
practically excluding Indian goods from 
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the English Market. He agreed with 
the hon. Member that Undian artificers 
were highly skilled, and it was one of 
the industries with regard to which it 
might be said that India was in advance 
of this country. It seemed to him that 
there were two questions to be con- 
sidered: in the first place, the duty; 
and, in the next, the question of hall- 
marking. He thought the regulations 
as to hall-marking ought to be altered, 
so as to give India fair play. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, the 
only Question before the House was the 
question of duty, and it would be out of 
Order to enter into the question of hall- 
marking. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was simply about to suggest that a duty 
should be imposed, without any re- 
ference to the material upon which it 
was put. If a man chose to pay the 
duty he could do so. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, the 
hon. Member was going into a subject 
which was outside the scope of the 
Bill. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought it would be possible to disouss 
the matter without any reference to 
hall-marking at all. In his opinion, it 
was desirable that the duty should be 
retained, and that there should be a 
stamp of some kind, such as that which 
was placed upon patent medicines, and 
other articles that were subject to Im- 
perial duty, That was the only sug- 
gestion he intended to make. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, that he should have been 
quite prepared to support the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg), if his 
clause had ended with the first part re- 
lating to the remission of the Excise 
Duty on gold and silver plate wrought 
within the United Kingdom; but he 
could not support the second part of the 
Motion, which proposed to abolish the 
duty on imported foreign plate. He 
did not see how the languishing home 
trade would be benefited by the Market 
being flooded with more base foreign 
goods. It was an important admission 
for the hon. Member for Burnley, who 
was well known to be an active Free 
Trader, we _———— — = 
foreign trade was growing by leaps an 
om 4 whereas _ trade was declining. 

Mr. SLAGG: I only referred to the 
trade in silver plate. 
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Mr. HOWARD VINCENT said, that 
after the ruling of the Deputy Speaker 
he presumed it would be out of Order to 


follow the hon. Member into the question 
of hall-marking; but he could not 
resist the opportunity of saying that, 
in the opinion of a large number of 
artificers connected with the silver plate 
trade in Sheffield, that the present sys- 
tem of compulsory array was a great 
protection to them, and a guarantee of 
the good work of many honest but un- 
known small masters and artizans. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, the 
remarks of the hon. Member were not 
in Order. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT said, he 
would not pursue the matter further. 
He only hoped the hon. Member for 
Burnley would adopt the suggestion he 
had offered. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, that although he sympathized with 
many of the observations of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Slagg), he could not entirely agree with 
him as to the causes which had led to 
the diminished consumption and use of 
plate in this country. There was a 
time when plate was made in this 
country, before George IV. melted down 
his plate and had it reconstructed into 
extremely bad plate by Rundell and 
Bridge. From that time the trade had 
fallen off. The modern habit of not 

utting —_ on the dinner table had 
ed to a large diminution of the trade. 
He was old enough to remember when 
it was the fashion to cover the table 
with plate. It was now the fashion to 
cover it with flowers instead. He did 
not think the imposition of the duty 
had had much effect in reducing the 
trade. There was no dispute as to 
matters of taste; but he could not agree 
with the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed that American plate was very 
superior toours. With regard to Indian 
plate, some people admired it more than 
he did; but there was no doubt that 
Indian artificers showed great capacity. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could see his way to dealing with Indian 
plate in some manner, so as to give it 
fairer play in the Market here, he should 
have great sympathy with the right hon. 
Gentleman. The tax, however, was a 
tax upon luxury, and it was not, there- 
fore, one of the first taxes that pressed 
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for removal, such as might be the case 
if it were a tax upon necessaries. 

Sim JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) said, he did not agree with the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) upon 
the question of the discontinuance 
of hall-marking; but he did agree 
with him as to the desirability of re- 
moving the duty upon silver plate. 
Among other disadvantages, it was 
;open to the objection that it was 
an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to the adoption of a system of bi- 
|metallism. If the tax were abolished, 
he believed that numbers of persons 
would engage in the manufacture of 
silver articles who were now prevented 
by the duty from doing so; and this 
would operate to restore silver to its true 
relative value and its primary function. 
The use of silver as money was a se- 
condary one; the primary use of silver 
was in the manufacture of articles of 
luxury. In sacred history we read that 
the offerings of the Princes of Israel for 
/the building of the Temple were not 
given as so many shekels of money, but 
in silver plate, chargers or dishes of 
silver, and gold spoons, valued in no 
other way than according to weight. 
That proved satisfactorily that in ancient 
times the primary use of gold and silver 
was in the manufacture of articles of 
luxury. The secondary use was for 
coinage which subsequently became the 
chief function of both the precious metals. 
The question of bi-metallism was being 
very much agitated at the present 
moment,he believed that this duty had 
asted very much as an obstacle to that 
system, because it prevented the appli- 
cation of silver to its primary use in art 
and commerce, and so lessened its value 
relatively to other things. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth) said, that he knew the plate 
manufacturers of Birmingham and Shef- 
field intimately, and he was satisfied 
that as a body they did not want any 
alteration in the matter. He had not 
received a single application on the 
subject from the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham. It was quite certain that 
the right hon. Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) had not paid a recent 
visit to Birmingham, or he would have 
seen that the articles he described did 
not altogether belong to the taste of the 
past. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman would 
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only pay a visit there, he would see that 
the e was able to produce artistic 
articles of great beauty, and in the very 
best taste. 

TueOHANOELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he thought that 
the question lay in a nutshell. He did 
not know whether what he had to say 
would satisfy the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Slagg); but he might state 
that if he could he should be glad to do 
so. Hon. Members were by no means 
unanimous as to whether the tax ought 
to continue or not, and it was curious to 
find how differently the same tax might 
be regarded even by two Members 
sitting on the same side, the one look- 
ing on it as a tax on industry, and the 
other wishing to maintain it as a tax on 
luxury. He confessed that his own 
sympathies were rather in the direction 
of the remission of that duty if it could 
bedone. The hon. Member for Burnley 
had referred to the views of those whom 
he had called the monopolists; but the 
hon. Member would do him the justice 
to admit that there were some classes 
whom he had been obliged to touch by 
his Budget who were far more formi- 
dable than that particular industry, and 


no Pg coming from a small 


opulent class would in the 
slightest degree affect the decision of 
the Government in such a matter. The 
hon. Member for Burnley had, he 
thought, toa certain extent exaggerated 
the effect of that tax, and he was in- 
clined to agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) in the opinion that 
it was not the tax which had prevented 
an increase in the consumption of that 
class of manufacture. He could not 
dispose of the question of the drawback 
in the same light and airy manner as 
the hon. Member for Burnley. At the 
same time, he did not wish to state the 
question of the drawback too strongly ; 
he desired to be very careful, as he 
might have to deal with it on other 
occasions, and therefore he would not 
enter into controversy with the hon. 
Member on the subject. It was nota 
question of opposition only—the opposi- 
tion of the silversmiths in that House 
would be almost absolutely n/; but 
there was the question of equity as to 
dealing fairly with the class affected. 
They were in this position as regarded 
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drawback—that while in respect to moss 
artic'es—for example, tobacco and some 
others—the bulk of them was kept in 
bond, and a comparatively small stock of 
them was not in bond; whereas in the 
case of silver there was practically no 
manufectured silver in bond. The case 
of drawback in regard to silver would 
stand on a different footing, because the 
duty was paid in a different manner. 
The question of drawback had seriously 
embarrassed successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer in dealing with that 
matter. The matter was one of a com- 
plicated character, requiring time and 
close examination for its satisfactory 
solution, with due regard to the interests 
of the public on the one hand, and to 
what was equitable towards the manu- 
facturer on the cther. If the hon. 
Member would withdraw his proposal, 
he would promise him that he would 
continue to give the subject his best 
attention. He could make no pledge as 
to the time when the matter should be 
dealt with, as it must depend on the 
condition of their finances and other 
circumstances ; but his sympathies lay in 
the direction that he had indicated, and 
he was especially desirous of remedying 
the Indian grievance which had been 
pointed out. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had re- 
ferred to the course adopted by his Pre- 
decessors on this question, he wished to 
add that it was perfectly true that they 
had endeavoured to deal with this ques- 
tion. In 1880 his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian proposed the 
gradual reduction and ultimate aboli- 
tion of the tax on silver and gold 
plate, and it had also been his duty to 
make a proposal under which the duty 
would have been abolished. But he 
was obliged to point out that when the 
Liberal Government proposed the aboli- 
tion of the duty according to these two 
plans, they were met by very considerable 
political opposition, which was strong 
enough to make it impossible in 1880 
and 1883 to carry through the proposed 
abolition. Now, he could promise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that Gentle- 
men on that side of the House would not 
throw in their lot with a small discon- 
tented body of silversmithe, and use 
their political power to defeat a measure 
for the abolition of the duty. He was 
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very glad to hear what had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
made no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able next year to apply 
a small portion of any surplus he might 
have to get rid of the tax altogether. On 
those terms, he would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Slagg) not to press 
his proposal to a Division. 

r. SLAGG said, he thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
very heartily for the manner in which 
he had met his Amendment, which he 
would now ask leave to withdraw. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) said, that on a former occasion the 
prineiple of the Amendment in his name 
was put forward by the hon. Member 
for the Eifion Division of Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Bryn Roberts), who gave reasons 
in support of it; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer suggested that it was a 
matter which excited so little interest 
that it required no answer. He (Mr. 
Warmington) believed that a study of 
the Division Lists of last week would 
show that the subject was one of wide 
interest. There were many small trades- 
men and others who, although good men 
of business, were not able to put two 
sentences together, and who, when they 
appeared before men very well versed in 
these matters, were at a very great dis- 
advantage in attempting to make good 
their case against the assessment. Small 
tradesmen desired that they might have 
an opportunity of being represented 
before the Commissioners bysome skilled 
persons who would be able to put for- 
ward their claims for the revision of the 
assessments made uponthem. In other 
classes of the community there were also 
many persons suffering from unjust as- 
sessment for Income ‘Tax, because they 
found it better to submit to the injustice 
than to go to the trouble of appearing 
poets before the Commissioners. 

hat was so, particularly with those who 
had the concerns and interests of people 
committed to their charge, and whose 
time was so valuable that it was impos- 
sible for them to sacrifice it by person- 
ally representing their case to the Com- 
missioners. On these grounds he ven- 
tured to propose the Amendment in his 
name upon the Paper, which he thought 
was founded upon reason and good sense. 


Hr. Childers 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, after Clause 22, to insert the fol- 
lowing Clause :—“‘Any person appealing agains; 
an assessment of Income Tax be entitled 
to appear by solicitor.”—(Mr. Warmington.) 


Clause (Persons appealing may appear 
by solicitor,)—drought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


TuzCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that many hon. 
Members, at the first blush, might think 
it desirable that solicitors should be 
allowed to appear before the Commis- 
sioners; but he would point out that 
the clause would give a totally different 
character to the proceedings which now 
took place. Dealing with these matters 
in & common-sense way was certainly 
equal to the advantage of having legal 
persons present. Of course, if a solicitor 
appeared on one side, it might be neces- 
sary to have a solicitor on the other side 
also ; and the consequence might be that, 
instead of cases being rapidly disposed 
of by the exercise of common-sense on the 
part of impartial persons, there would 
be a long debate on each side. He felt 
certain that it was in the interests of 
persons who had to appeal that the pre- 
cess should be kept as simple and as 
commonplace as it couldbe. If people 
could not caiculate upon the time at 
which their cases would be heard, it 
would be a great hardship. The Amend- 
ment would destroy the certainty which 
now existed. Experience had shown 
that upon the whole the present tribunal 
had given satisfaction, and it was not a 
tribunal before which it was desirable 
to introduce long legal arguments. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he ventured respectfully to differ 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was quite indifferent whether it was 
a solicitor or any qualified agent who 
might be entitled to appear ; but he could 
not believe that because such persons 
came before the Commissioners to state 
the case of a person who considered 
himself unduly assessed there would be 
any waste of time. It was generally 
found that the more perfectly a man 
knew his case, the more rapidly he was 
able to put it forward; on the other 
hand, it was, generally speaking, the 
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person who was not a practised man, 
and could not put his facts together, that 
wasted time in stating his case. He 
many years ago had a client, a manu- 
facturer, a very able mechanic, a genius 
at inventions, but bad at accounts. 
This gentleman was assessed for Income 
Tax at th.ice the propor amount. He 
appealed, but i not present his case 
clearly, and gained nothing by his ap- 
peal. Next year he consulted him (Mr. 
Gedge), and he was somewhat irregu- 
larly allowed to go with him before the 
Commissioners. In a few minutes he 
put the matter clearly before them, and 
a reduction of two-thirds of the Income 
Tax followed. He thought that the 
proposal of the hon. Member opposite 
would facilitate matters rather than delay 
the proceedings. The Income Tax was a 
very unpopular tax. |‘‘No,no!”] An 
hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ No;” but if he 
were acquainted, as he (Mr. Gedge) him- 
self was, with persons whose incomes were 
about £600 or £700 a-year, he would 
find that among that class the Income 
Tax was very unpopular indeed, and 
that it was particularly so with the class 
who came under Schedule D. He be- 
lieved that if, instead of the present 


system, they could let the appeal be 
heard by the County Court Judge in 
camerd, and allow the appellant to be 
represented by a qualified man of busi- 


ness, who understood accounts, and 
could put the matter clearly before 
the Commissioners, it would be of ad- 
vantage. The Commissioners, of course, 
would not allow the representative to go 
into any legal arguments. The question 
would not be one of law, but simply of 
figures, and he believed that the proposal 
would lead to a great saving of time, 
and to much greater content on the part 
of the taxpayer, who would no longer 
feel that he had been treated unjustly. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, it would be a disadvantage if 
the representations to the Commis- 
sioners were turned into a legal argu- 
ment; but he should be glad to know 
whether the grievances really existed 
which the hon. Member (Mr.. Gedge) 
complained of? He believed that, under 
the present system, the Commissioners 
did not insist on personal attendance. 
As far as his experience went, a person 
could send anybody he liked to represent 
him; and, from his own observations, 
certainly it was not necessary for indi- 
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viduals to appear in the case of the 
valuation of houses for Income Tax. 
The owner might send any person he 
thought fit, and if that took place under 
one Schedule, he did not see why it 
should not also be allowed under another 
Schedule. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 166; Noes 
214: Majority 48..—(Div. List, No. 89.) 


Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon- Tyne) 
said, he ventured to hope that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might see fit to 
agree to the Amendment which he had 
placed upon the Paper. Over and over 
again, in the course of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, he had declared 
that it was not his wish to strike at the 
lower classes of wine introduced into 
this country, for which they were so 
much indebted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, further, that 
it was his wish that only high class and 
costly wines, especially champagne and 
expensive clarets, which were the luxury 
of the rich and seldom the luxury of the 
poor, should be subject to the increased 
duty. One of the disadvantages under 
which the House suffered in this dis- 
cussion was that they had not been sup- 
plied by the Government with statistics 
showing the quantities of bottled wine 
from various countries which would be 
affected by this proposal. But in the 
course of the debate of last Thursday 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) had given some 
statistics which he thought furnished 
a clue to the quantity of French wines 
which would be affected by the proposal 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer if it 
became law. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House that the British 
Consul at Bordeaux had reported that 
the quantity of wine exported from that 
port tothe United Kingdom in bottle 
was 700,000 gallons. That was a very 
moderate estimate, although, if they 
took into account other French wines 
which were not sparkling, he thought 
that something like 300,000 gallons 
more would not be an _ erroneous 
estimate. The quantity of French 
wine in bottles other than champagne 
then affected would be not less than 
1,000,000 gallons. That showed why 
it was that the French people might be 
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said to be up in arms against a measure 
which so seriously affected their com- 
merce ; but the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs went further. He 
referred to some figures that were stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and he admitted 
that the quantity of wine bottled and 
exported from France was twice as large 
of champagne as of all other kinds. 
He said that there were 90,000 hecto- 
litres of champagne as against 45,000 
hectolitres of other kinds of wine, which 
showed that no less a quantity than 
2,000,000 gallons of champagne were 
exported annually from France to this 
country. The tax proposed by the Bill 
was 2s. 6d. a-gallon, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimated that the tax 
would produce only £125,000 when 
taken on all classes of bottled wines 
brought to England, whether from 
France or other countries. The House 
would see, therefore, that the produce 
of the tax had been largely under- 
estimated, and that on champagne alone 
the right hon. Gentleman might get 
twice as much as from all other kinds of 
wines taken together. He thought that 
some hon. Gentlemen had failed to per- 
ceive that, with regard to France, they 
were creating a sort of international 
animosity which might result in retalia- 
tory measures. MRetaliatory measures 
had been spoken of in France, and M. 
Goblet had had the greatest difficulty 
in prevailing on the Chamber not to pro- 
pose retaliatory measures, the object of 
which would be to deprive us of the 
benefit of the Act of 1882, which ex- 
tended to England the ‘‘ Favoured Na- 
tion Clause.” If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consent to tax costly 
wines only, no harm would be done; but 
there would certainly be reprisals, if the 
wines which were drunk on middle-class 
tables were interfered with. But France 
was not alone concerned in this matter. 
There was a trade springing up between 
Portugal and this country, and which, 
strange to say, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment had taken measures to promote in 
this country by means of their Consul. 
He knew of one case where the Consul 
had endeavoured to make people ac- 
quainted with the fact that there were 
wines in Portugal as good as claret and 
Burgundy, and more than that, they had 
succeeded in supplying this wine in 


bottles at 16s. a-dozen, yet in this Bill 


Hr. Craig 


{COMMONS} 





they had a proposal to put on that wine 
a duty of 7s. per dozen bottles. Take 
the case of Spain also. Owing to the 
measure carried out with respect to 
the alcoholic scale of duties in 1886, 
trade was being brought back to 
this country. hen, in, there 
was Germany with her light Rhino 
wines, hock and Moselle, and there was 
Italy also trying to introduce its wines 
into this country; and the same might 
be said of Greece. As might be ima- 
gined, England could not inflict a tax 
of this sort upon the industries of 
those countries without being met at 
every port with vexatious imposts upon 
our ships by way of retaliation for this 
tax. This question was of particular im- 

ortance from the point of view of those 
interested in shipping, because there 
were constantly little imposts inflicted 
upon that class of property abroad 
which ate away all profit that might 
otherwise accrue from the voyage, and 
really left nothing for the owners. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
limit this excessive surtax to expensive 
classes of wine, he would lose nothing 
of the amount which the charge had 
been estimated to produce, and, while 
that alteration would not injure our 
trade, it would preserve to us the ad- 
vantages we had enjoyed in our friendly 
relations with France and other coun- 
tries. For these reasons he begged to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 1, after the word “ bottles,’ 
to insert the words “‘ and of a ter value at 
the port of entry than thirty shillings per dozen 
bottles,” —( Mr. Craiz.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he had an Amendment 
on the Paper embodying the same prin- 
ciple as that of the hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
Oraig)—the difference between the two 
Amendments being, that his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment seemed to have 
been suggested by way of compromise. 
He (Sir George Campbell) could not 
vote against a proposal of the Govern- 
ment to place a special tax on luxuries ; 
but, at the same time, it seemed to him 
an enormity that Scotch whisky, worth 
perhaps 10s., should be charged 20s. 
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a-dozen duty, while the rich man’s cham- 
pagne, worth perhaps 100s., was only 
charged 2s. a-dozen. It was contrary to 
all principle to enaet that the rich 
man’s articles of consumption should be 
charged less duty than the poor man’s, 
and he would like altogether to reverse 
that principle. But although he very 
much doubted the expediency of the 
form in which the special tax had been 
laid upon champagne, yet, as he had 
said, he was totally unable to vote 
against the proposal of the Government. 
He thought they ought to spread their 
net wider to tax luxuries. As re- 
gards wine the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) ought to have put his 
proposal into a more discriminating 
shape; he should not tax all wines 
equally, but make a distinction between 
the high class wines and the compara- 
tively poor wines. The right hon. and 
teaentll Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. 


Macdonald) had stated, a few days ago, 
in reply to the hon. Member for the 
Blackfriars Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Provand), that it was better to keep 
out of the country champagne which, 
was sold at 20s. a-dozen; but he (Sir 
George Campbell) thought that there 


was a fallacy in the reasoning of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
that the result would be to encourage 
British champagnes. It was well known 
that at Hamburg they could supply the 
finest brand at 12s. a-dozen; and he 
thought that the British people were 
wanting in science if, with a Pro- 
tective Duty of 7s., they could not pro- 
duce an excellent bottled wine of the 
character of champagne. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that the result of taxing 
these cheap wines would be not to keep 
out low wines, but to promote the manu- 
facture of wine in this country. He 
agreed that if they carried too far the 
taxation of wine from France it would 
be at the risk of irritating the French 
people, with whom, above all, it was 
most desirable to keep on good terms. 
He hoped the Government woulda be 
able to see their way to make some com- 
promise in this matter, and he thought 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
was a reasonable compromise to pro- 
pose. He knew that it was the practice 
of the British Custom House Authorities 
to assert that it was impossible to discri- 
minate with regard to the value of tea 
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or wine and other things; they said 
they could not discriminate whether an 
article was fine or inferior, and that, 
therefore, all classes must be taxed alike. 
But that was not true of other countries, 
in all of which something in the »ature 
of ad valorem duties were to be found. 
He remembered in Calcutta there were 
ad valorem duties, and he could affirm 
that he had not found the iusuper- 
able difficulties which the British 
Custom House officials spoke of. There- 
fore, he could see no insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of carrying out the 
— here. In dealing with the 

ine Duties, the English Government 
had first offended Spain, and now they 
were trying to impose a duty on bottled 
wine from France, and were very likely 
to offend that countryalso. He doubted 
whether the argument about Oommercial 
Treaties was a sufficient reason for enter- 
ing into this course of treating foreign 
countries; and he thought it neither 
right nor fair that alcohol in ——_ 
wines should be taxed much more lightly 
than the alcohol in home produce. He 
thought his hon. Friend’s Amendment 
was framed in fair terms, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would favourably con- 
sider it. 

Tae CHANCELLOR ortus EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
“{anover Square) said, that the House 
was aware that it was the wish and the 
intention of the Government to levy this 
tax only upon the more expensive wines. 
He had shown on former occasions that 
the tax would not be paid by the cheap 
wines, because they could and would be 
imported in casks and not in bottles. 
The wines of Spain and Portugal would 
certainly come in casks. The House 
generally, he understood, did not object 
so much to the taxing of the higher 
classes of wines, but to the taxing of the 
cheaper wines. A large portion of these 
cheaper wines could be imported in 
casks, but there was some portion of 
them that could not. Her Majesty’s 
Government would like to find means to 
relieve these wines, but the difficulty 
was as to the method of doing so. 
They should also be glad if by such 
means they removed any feelings of irri- 
tation that had been aroused abroad, 
for though they had poisted out that 
they could not adapt their fiscal system 
in every point to foreign susceptibilities, 
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yet it would be very satisfactory if these 
were not aroused. The hon. Member, 
by his Amendment, proposed that wines 
under a certain value should be exempt 
from this tax. But here was the diffi- 
culty. How was the value of the wine 
to be tested at the port of entry—by its 
intrinsic value or the hopes of the seller ? 
How could the wine be tested, except 
by drinking or tasting it? How could 
they ascertain whether it was worth 30s. 
a-dozen or not? He shouldbe quite 
prepared to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member if any method could 
be discovered whereby it was possible 
that the value of 30s. per dozen could 
be arrived at without giving rise to fraud, 
friction, and irritation of every kind. 
The principle of the Amendment he ac- 
cepted, but the difficulty was in its appli- 
cation. Sofarthe Custom House Authori- 
ties had not been able to devise any 
satisfactory means of ascertaining the 
value of any particular class of wines, 
sugar, tobacco, and tea, and other pro- 
ducts, the value of which varied in an 
extraordinary manner. It had been 
attempted to tax tea on the ad valorem 
principle by tasting it, but the experi- 
ment led to every kind of difficulty, and 


proved to be a great impediment totrade. 
The ad valorem theory was excellent in 
principle but most difficult to carry out 


in practice. There had been tea-tasters 
and there might be wine-tasters, but 
that was not a satisfactory system. It 
was suggested that the article should be 
taken by the Customs Authorities at the 
value declared. But this involved the 
wines being subsequently sold by auction 
and sacrificed. These were the diffi- 
culties that had to be faced ; but he was 
quite prepared to promise that he would 
continue to consider this question with 
the Custom House Authorities, and that 
if practical means were found of deter- 
mining the value of wines, he would be 
willing to accept the limit of exemption 
suggested by the hon. Member. It would 
not, he thought, be advisable to put into 
the Bill a clause in regard to which they 
could not at present see how it could be 
worked. But if the House were dis- 
posed to accept the Amendment, he 
would suggest that it should be modi- 
fied to the bie form :- 

“ Provided that, from a day to be fixed by an 
Order in Council, this section shall not apply 


to wines imported in bottles after that day if of 
a value, as determined by regulations made by 


Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 





the Commissioners of Customs, not exceeding 
30s. per dozen bottles.” 

The objection, however, was that it 
would give very considerable power to 
the Treasury and to the Customs; and, 
though he made the suggestion, still he 
thought the more preferable course 
would be to pass the Bill as it stood, 
upon the pledge—which he was willing 
to give the House—that he would pur- 
sue the consideration of the subject in 
concert with the Custom House Authori- 
ties, with a view of ultimately bringing 
in a Bill which would show the manner 
in which the value might be arrived at, 
and enable the House to judge better as 
to whether the exemption was based 
upon proper principles. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the House could not but feel satisfied 
with the tone in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had metthe Amendment. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would be an 
undesirable precedent to pass a Bill 
containing a clause giving the Treasury 
a sort of roving commission in the shape 
of the discretionary power such as had 
been suggested. He should, however, 
much prefer to rely on the promise of 
the right hon. Gentlemen to bring in a 
separate Bill dealing with the subject. 
If the right hon. Gentleman undertook 
that, in the course of the present Session, 
he would introduce some legislation 
which, under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, would carry out the principle of 
relieving the lower-class wines, that 
would be most satisfactory. But he 
must remind hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that though he and his Friends were 
satisfied with the attitude taken by the 
Government in that particular instance, 
they objected to the tax as a whole; not 
on account of its character, but because 
of the effect it would have upon our com- 
mercial relations with France. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not touched upon 
that point, although it was a point raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and the objection 
made to the tax was not merely that it 
was imposed on the cheaper wines, but 
that the tax was calculated to affect our 
commercial relations with France. The 
House had been given to understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
been in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Franceon the subject, and he 
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thought that they had a right to ask 
that, before the Bill went finally out of 
their hands, hon. Members should be 
informed how the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer exactly stood in reference to 
the French Government in regard to 
the question. He hoped that some 
arrangement had been arrived at between 
the two countries, which would remove 
the grave apprehensions which there was 
some reason to think had been enter- 
tained; for, certainly, it seemed ox- 
ceedingly ill-advised to risk serious 
consequences to a trade of £20,000,000 
for the sake of so small a sum as this 
tax could produce. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Har- 
court) must be aware that if the proposed 
plan were adopted, a large portion of the 
French grievance would be removed, 
because that grievance had been largely 
founded on the amount of wine that 
would be taxed. He should have thought 
it would have facilitated an amicable 
discussion with France, if the House 
would wait to see the effect of the pro- 
posal now made with regard to the 
cheaper wines. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the bulk of our 
trade with France. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment also had a very great principle 
at stake, and that was whether, in regard 
to their fiscal policy, they were not per- 
fectly justified in maintaining their 
rights. The French Government, he 
thought, would not contest that for a 
moment. He deprecated the continuance 
of the debate at that moment with regard 
to the relations between France and 
England as to these questions, and did 
not think it would produce so amicable 
a settlement as they could desire. At 
the same time, he felt that he had no 
right to deprecate it in strong terms, if 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought it should take place, as he fully 
admitted their right to bring such an 
important matter before the House if 
they wished to do so. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he recognized the fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government were with,regard 
to this matter placed in a very difficult 
position, even more difficult than was 
shown by the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man considered it best that the clause 
should remain, as at present he thought 
the House might be satisfied if he would 
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give an assurance that after obtaining 
urther information the Government 
would bring in a Bill, not at the 
end of the Session, but at an early date, 
to secure that low wines should pay 
a reduced duty. He felt that full 
confidence would be had in the assur- 
ance of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but the matter was not one which 
would bear much longer delay, and he 
trusted that no time would be lost in 
framing a Bill under which wines of a 
lower class would pay a lower rate of 
duty. No one, it was true, liked to go 
back to the system of ad valorem duties, 
after their distinct repudiation by this 
country ; but matters could not be left 
in their present state. It was unfor- 
tunate that the proposal as to wine in 
bottle should have tan made; but, it 
having been made, and approved by 
this House, he thought it best to accept 
the view now taken by his right hon. 
Friend. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT aaid, 
he wished, with the indulgence of the 
House, to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer why, 
if there was to be another Bill brought 
in dealing with these cheap wines and 
the method of raising duties upon them, 
that Bill should not include the whole 
of the wine question, so that there might 
be time for the right hon. Gentleman 
not only to consult with the Custom 
House Authorities, but also with the 
French Government? He thought that 
would facilitate matters considerably, 
and he did not see that the course pre- 
sented any insuperable difficulty. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said he quite agreed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had shown a disposition to get out 
of a difficulty which he thought had 
been gratuitously created. The right 
hon. Gentleman insisted that this House 
should have absolute liberty to control 
its own fiscal arrangements. There was 
no doubt that we could preserve our 
fiscal liberty. So could the French 
Government; and nothing was truer 
than that if we took this course, the 
liberty which the French Govern- 
ment possessed would very soon be 
exercised. [An hon. Memser: No, 
no!} He could not make an — 
to Gentlemen who did not regard the 
benefit of Free Trade as between the 
two countries. Ho believed he should 
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be supported by everyone in the House 
when he said there was no policy which 
had benefited this country and the world 
at large more than the existing com- 
mercial arrangements between this and 
other countries. It was quite possible 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might satisfy 
the French Government that he in- 
tended to act in good faith under the 
assurance given to the House that 
evening, and that he would endeavour 
to free the cheaper wines coming into 
this country from the enormous surtax 
proposed. But this was not the whole 
difficulty ; they might assure the French 
Government of this, but could they 
assure the French people that their 
wines were not to be insed at this 
excessive rate? He would be sorry if 
the House should assent to the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman as he at 
first submitted it. It seemed to him 
that the amount was so small that it 
was not worth while for £125,000 torun 
the enormous risk of a disturbance of 
the trade relations between England and 
France as well as other countries. The 
cheap wines of those countries would 
be largely on the increase in future 


years, and it was of the first importance 
that no difficulty should be thrown in 


their way. He ventured to enforce 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the enor- 
mous necessity of the course suggested 
by his right hon. Friend—namely, to 
withdraw from the present proposal 
with regard tothe wine tax. In making 
this appeal, he would ask what was the 
inference drawn from the proposal of 
the Government? It was that for the 
paltry sum of £125,000 it was proposed 
again to disturb almost in perpetuity 
our commercial relations with every 
country; and those Governments which 
wished to extend Free Trade with us 
would have additional trouble thrown 
upon their hands to restrain those who 
wished to act upon contrary principles. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had yet measured the difficulties which 
underlay these proposals. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would be doing 
a service to the bottling trade of the 


country. 

Mr. GOSOCHEN said, he did not say 
that. It was not his intention to do so. 
He said it would not injurethe proposal— 


Mr. Illingworth 
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that it would, perhaps, have that effect, 
The instance he gave was simply by 
way of illustration. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER pointed 
out to the hon. Gentleman that the 
Question before the House was the 
restriction of the duty on wine. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he sin- 
cerely hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would make a fuller and truer estimate 
of the injurious effects inseparable from 
his proposals as they now stood; and he 
suggested that the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) was far sounder— 
namely, to suspend the matter until the 
further proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman were laid before the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked, whether he 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man Sir William Harcourt had sug- 
ene that there should be a with- 

rawal of the whole duties? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT [who 
was met with loud Ministerial cries of 
“Order!” ] said, he had been asked 
a question by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he desired to reply to it. 
[Renewed cries of “Order!” ] He ap- 
pealed to Mr. Deputy Speaker whe- 
ther he could not reply to the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, this 
was extremely irregular, and asked the 
Mover of the Amendment whether he 
persisted in it. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT [across 
the Table to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer }: I regret that I cannot answer 
your question. 

Mr. CRAIG said, after the assurance 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he would ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
would now move the omission of the 
clause, which, he understood, would 
enable the House to discuss the whole 
question of the Wine Duties. He did 
not wish to speak again on the matter 
at any length; but he did wish, on his 
own pert, to enter his protest against 
the plan of the Government as it now 
stood. He had to complain that the 
House at present had received no in- 
formation as to the situation in which 
the Government stood with reference to 
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the French negotiations ; but, of course, 
if the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs said it was not con- 
venient to make a statement at the 
present moment, he should not press for 
it. All they desired was that no dif- 
ficulty should arise between this country 
and France in regard to the subject. 
They had no desire to hinder or em- 
barrass Her Majesty’s Government ; 
but they saw a great danger which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
fully recognized. They, on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, did not 
deny that each country had the right to 
settle its own fiscal system or that the 
right hon. Gentleman had the right to 
impose the tax, but the question was as 
to the prudence of such a proposal as 
was made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The French Government and 

eople might be perfectly unreasonable ; 
But they often had to deal with un- 
reasonable people; and if they were 
prudent they would not offer unnecessary 
provocation, especially when large in- 
terests were at stake. A more retalia- 
tory speech than that which was made 
by the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs the other night he had 
never heard. They must protest to the 
last, and leave on record their objections 
to this unnecessary raising of the duty 
on bottled wines, the amount to be ob- 
tained from which would have been 
raised with less difficulty had it taken 
the form of an increased duty on cigars. 
They must, however, leave the whole 
responsibility of the difficulty that would 
be created between this country and 
France to Her Majesty’s Government. 
[Lronical Ministerial Cheers.| Yes; he 
was aware that some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who now were cheering would 
cheer as much, or even more, at a 
declaration of war, because their doctrine 
was that of retaliation. [ Cries of ‘‘ Oh,” 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Those hon. Gen- 
tlemen differed from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer because that was not his 
doctrine, and it was because he (Sir 
William Harcourt) knew what was the 
policy of the Supporters of the Govern- 
ment that he recorded his protest against 
it. He gave credit fully to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for not proposing the 
new duty on any such ground; but, at 
the same time, in view of the fact that 
it might lead to a considerable amount 
of misunderstanding and angry feeling 
in France, they regarded it as likely to 
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lead to very prejudicial consequences. 
He begged to move the omission of the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 3.—( Sir William Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That Clause 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 





Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not think 
|he could add much to what he had 
‘already stated. But he must protest in 
the strongest manner against the posi- 
tion taken up by the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he said that he and his hon. 
Friends were going to divide against 
this clause because it was a provocation 
to France. He disclaimed in the 
strongest possible manner the suggestion 
that it was a provocation. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not say there was intentional 

rovocation—{ Cheers |—intentional, no 
oubt, in the sense of those hon. Gentle- 
man who cheered, but not intentional 
proven in the sense of the right 
on. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He said it would have the 
effect of provocation. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was afraid 
the right hon. Gentleman in stirring up 
a cheer had really gone a little too far. 
Surely, it was injudicious that a Gentle- 
man in his position should tell the 
people of France that they on that side 
of the House cheered the words ‘ provo- 
cation to France.” The right hon. 
Gentleman realiy must have said that 
in joke. He hoped it would be so taken 
elsewhere. To say that even a declara- 
tion of war would be cheered by hon. 
Gentlemen on that side might be good 
as a rhetorical retort, but he was sure 
that no one would seriously wish to irri- 
tate the feeling of Members in any 

uarter of the House. He only hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman by his 
words had not done as much to disturb 
public feeling in France as he believed 
the Government had done by the pro- 
posal of this tax. He was always ready 
to meet the right hon. Gentleman, if 
possible, but he was anxious to bring 
the discussion to a termination, bee 
cause in a matter of this kind it was so 
desirable that difficulties should not be 
increased by indiscreet utterances in 
that House. The Government would 
go to a Division on this question, be- 
cause simply on fiscal grounds they con- 
sidered it expedient to place a higher 
duty upon the dearer claceee of wines, 
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but without the slightest intention of 
impairing the commercial relations of 
this country and France. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer seemed to think that he 
had somewhat misapprehended the 
meaning of a statement mado on the 
introduction of the Budget. He hap- 
pened to have in his hand, however, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, of 
the 26th of March, who, in reference 
to the bottling trade, used these words— 


“T take note, in making this estimate, of the 
probable, nay certain, diminution of the amount 
of wine which may at present be imported in 
bottle, and which will in future be imported in 
casks. It is possible that the bottling trade 
in England may receive a certain impetus, but 
I cannot conceive that that is an objection to 
the plan.’’—(3 Hansard [324] 313.) 


The right hon. Gentleman might have 
meant nothing by that observation, bus 
if he meant nothing he wanted to know 
why it was introduced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not say 
it was the intention to give an impetus 
to the bottling trade. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he had 
not said anything about intention. He 
wanted to know whether there was any 
meaning to be attached to the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He thought 
the proposal which had been made 
would in the long run prove to be emi- 
nently a trade proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman would find it very difficult, 
indeed, by words used in that House to 
overthrow the feeling caused by his way 
of setting up this increased Wine Duty. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
bring in a measure to deal further with 
the question if he could find a satisfac- 
tory and workable plan, but he had led 
hon. Members to hope very little from 
his statement, because he prefaced it 
by saying that it was almost impossible 
to determine a fair ad valorem duty, 80 
that there was little reason to anticipate 
an early mitigation of the tax now pro- 
posed. It was impossible that this 
question could remain over to the end 
of the Session, because then a great 


part of the mischief would have been 


done. It was not probable that the 
French Minister could restrain the Pro- 
tectionist Party in France unless there 
was immediate action taken, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty which the 
se soar of the right hon. Gentleman 

ad already raised, and he, therefore, 


Mr, Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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hoped he would relieve the country at 
once from a danger which it would other. 
wise take years to overcome. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
said, he was sorry that the Government 
had thought fit to interfere with a trade 
which had been going on now for 28 
years, and which amounted to between 
£50,000,000 and £60,000,000 per 
annum, for the sake of gaining what 
was admittedly a small sum. It was 
not a trade with which we could afford 
to trifle, and there was considerable 
danger lest retaliatory measures should 
be adopted by France by the application 
of the “ general tariff” to English goods. 
Grave apprehensions existed in the cot- 
ton manufacturing districts as to tho 
probable results of the application of 
this tax. The fear of the ‘general 
tariff” being applied to cotton goods 
for France and Algiers had prevented a 
great deal of business taking place, 
With this tariff hanging over them, 
merchants were afraid to make contracts 
many months ahead. His constituents 
in Manchester felt the greatest anxiety. 
There was every fear that retaliatory 
measures would be adopted by the 
French nation, and that the trade 
which had grown so splendidly would 
decrease materially. For his own part 
it seemed to him that it was perfectly 
unnecessary to make this proposal. If 
the income tax had been reduced by 34. 
instead of 1ld., it would have satisfied 
those who wished to see the taxes re- 
duced, and there would have been no 
necessity for seeking new taxation of a 
very exasperating character. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 207; Noes 
115: Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 

Clause 4 (Alteration of duties upon 
carriages). 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.), 
said, the object of his Amendment was 
to continue the Carriage Tax as affect- 
ing small four-wheeled carriages under 
4 ewt. on the same footing as it had 
stood for the last 16 or 18 years. He 
could hardly think that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could have fully con- 
sidered the result of his proposals. In 
his Budget speech he said he wished to 
remove grievances, but he was creating 
a grievance. While the alteration of 
the duties relieved the heavier single- 
horse carriages of one guinea, the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to increase by 
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40 per cent, or from 15s. to 21s. per 
annum, the tax on that lar, 
lighter carriages. These small carriages 
—the vast majority of them—were used 
by people of small means in country dis- 
tricts. They were very largely in the 
hands of poor parsons—and all parsons 
were poor enough now—Dissenting mi- 
nisters, small farmers, tradesmen, and 
ladies of limited means. He thought 
the remission of half the duty on the 
heavier carriages was just, and would 
have a good effect on the carriage build- 
ing trade. But he wished to ask why 
should people of small means who had 
pony traps and small four-wheeled dog- 
carts, which now paid a tax of 15s., be 
called upon to contribute an extra 6s. in 
order that the remission of a guinea should 
be given to wealthier people who kept a 
large brougham or victoria, or a single- 
horse carriage over 4cwt? He must 
say, he wondered at the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, who was 
treating this as a laughing matter. 

Taz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
he did not know why the hon. Gentle- 
man should say that. He denied that 
he had done anything to justify such an 
imputation. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, after the word “only,” to insert the 
word ‘‘and shall weigh four hundred- 
weight.” —( Mr. Channing.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, it was ridiculous 
for the hon. Member (Mr. Channing) to 
assert that the sole object of the simple 
proposal of the Government was to tax 
the poor man in order to reduce the taxa- 
tion on therich. It was preposterous to 
treat that matter as if it were at all a 
question between the rich and the poor, 
and he strongly deprecated that view 
being introduced in those discussions on 
every possible occasion. He greatly 
doubted whether people’s carriages were 
small in proportion to their means, and 
it certainly had never entered the mind 
of the Government to attempt to make 
up for a loss of revenue on one portion 
of their proposals by raising the taxation 
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of four-wheeled carriages that did not 
weigh 4 ewt.; and he could assure the 
House that that proposal was made, 
after the matter had been thoroughly 
discussed with all the various classes 
interested in it, solely with a view to 
simplification and to the relief of the 
owners of carriages themselves. It was 


also proposed with a view to get rid of 
the limited weight, which operated very 
prejudicially as regarded theconstruction 


of carriages. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that many of the small 
pony carriages now paying only lds. 

elonged to a class of people who very 
often kept no other conveyance, and to 
whom they were a great convenience. 
Those people were to have an additional 
tax of 6s., equal to no less than an ad- 
ditional 40 per cent, inflicted on them, 
and he appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to raise the tax beyond the present 
rate of 15s. He regarded the Carriage 
Tax altogetherasa mistake ; but hehoped 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, he would venture to remind, posed 
during the Edinburgh contest as an 
opponent of the tax, would at least 
yield so far as not to impose the extra 
6s. in that particular case, which would 
cause a good deal of feeling, but would 
accept the present Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he considered that the effect of this 
increased tax would be to increase the 
number of two-wheeled traps, and there- 
fore to increase the amount of danger to 
the women and children who used them. 
He would support the Amendment, which 
he held to be a very reasonable one. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
144: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 91.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Repeal of duties upon 
hawkers’ licences). 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.), in moving an Amendment to 
the effect that the duty should be re- 
pealed altogether, said, he — 
out that its imposition was a hardship 
upon a poor class of traders, seeing that 
they had to pay the Cart Tax in addition. 
He hoped that the Government would 
carry out their original intention of 
abolishing the duty. 


2T 
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Amendment proposed, in 4, line , note stamped in conformity with this section 
19, to leave out all the words after the | ™*y be added to the charge for brokerage or 


word “shall,” to the words ‘annual 
licence,”’ inclusive, and insert the words 
‘*eease to be payable.”—(Sir George 
Oampbell. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, 5S.) said, 
he hoped the House would not endorse 
the views of the hon. Gentleman. There 
ought to have heen no reduction in the 
charge for the licences of hawkers, who 
were generally regarded as nuisances, 
injuring crops, breaking hedges for 
fuel, and acting in some cases as pur- 
veyors of stolen goods. Certainly, they 
were not a class to be exempted from 
taxation as against small traders in 
towns, who could be called to account if 
they sold inferior goods, while hawkers 
could sell them with impunity. The 
facilities of improved communication 
between towns had almost rendered 
hawkers unnecessary. 

Taz OHANOELLOR or ruz HXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he had received 
communications from several parts of 
the House as to the inexpediency, and, 
to a certain extent, the injustice, of re- 
pealing the whole duty ; but he thought 
that hawkeng were entitled to some 
remission. He did not consider that the 
arguments were very strong One way or 
the other, and therefore he was prepared 
to stand by his second determination, 
which was to reduce the duty from £4 
to £2. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he was sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not adhered to his first pro- 

sal. It might be that hawkers in 

uffolk were worse than elsewhere ; but, 
on the whole, he believed they did not 
deserve the aspersions cast upon them. 

On the contrary, he knew they were of 

the greatest service to the ¥¥ in many 
parts of the country, and brought to 
them many articles of first necessity at 
moderate rates, as, for example, petro- 
leum for lighting purposes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 14 (Duty on contract notes). 


Amendment proposed, 
In 


7, after sub-section (2), insert— 


agency.”’—(Sir Robert Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Coroner LAURIE (Bath), in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, that 
without it business would not be remu- 
nerative to the brokers. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8S.) said, 
that, in this matter, the first thoughts of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
best. As the Bill was originally drawn, 
the duty would be paid by the broker’s 
client, and that was plain and intel- 
ligibie. He suggested that words should 
be inserted accordingly. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
said, he must urge upon the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARING (London) said, he 
should personally have preferred the 
original words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but he had been told that if 
the clause were passed in that form, a 
broker, in neglecting to charge his client, 
either by accident or agreement, with 
the price of the stamp, might be com- 
mitting an offence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had no ob- 
jection to the insertion of the words 
suggested by his right hon. Friend. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to. 
Olause 16 (Provisions as to the stamp- 
ing of instruments). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricwarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight), 
in moving to leave out, in Sub-section 
(d),‘‘ every person by whom the instru- 
ment has been or shall be signed or 
exeouted,’’ in order to insert ‘‘ as in that 
behalf specified in the ist Schedule 
hereto,” said, the object had been 
originally to secure that some persons 
should pay the Stamp Duty. The clause 
had given rise to some discussion, and 
the Government had communieated with 
gentlemen well acquainted with busi- 
ness affairs, with the result that this 
modification was now suggested. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, lines 16 and 17, to leave out the 
words “every person by whom the instrument 
has been or shall be signed or exeonted,”’ in 
order to insert the words “as in that behalf 
specified in the Ist Schedule hereto,’”’—( Mr, 





**(3.) The amount of duty upon a contract 


Attorney General:) 
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Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mrz. WARMINGTON (Manmouth, 
W.) said, he thought the Amendment 
was ridiculous, until the Committee 
knew what words were to be inserted in 
the Schedule. This was really recasting 
one of the most important sections of 
the measure without Notice, and spring- 
ing a new set of provisions on the Legal 
Profession and the public without warn- 
ing. . He protested against such a 
practice. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in explanation, said, 
that most legal Members in the House 
were aware that he had been in com- 
munication with authorities on the sub- 
ject. The question had been thoroughly 
gone into with the view of satisfying 
the Legal Profession, and he was sorry 
that the hon. Gentleman had not had 
the same opportunity as other Members. 
The proposition had been thrashed out, 
and had obtained the assent of what 
might be called the representative 
bodies in the Profession. 


Question, put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Further Amendments made. 

Bill to be read the third time 7Zb- 
morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS BILL.—{Bn 181.) 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax), in 
rising to move an Instruction to the 
Committee, said, its object was to as- 
similate the electorate for the eles- 
tion of Poor Law Guardians to that for 
the election of the membersof the Oounty 
Council. This Bill and the Local Go- 
vernment Bill were closely bound up 
together, and he hoped he should not 
be out of Order if he took the present 
occasion to explain his proposal as a 
whole with regard to this question. 
Speaking generally, he should like to 
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repeat what he said in opening the 
debate on the second readiag of the 
Local Government Bill—namely, that 
he had no desire to do anything that 
could destroy the Bill or smother it with 
kindness. On the contrary, he positively 
desired that the scheme should become 
law. But he did reserve to himself the 
right of criticism and of bringing for- 
ward Amendments. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) would meet these Amendments 
with an open mind and judge them upon 
their merits. Some of them, if theright 
ion. Gentleman did not find them objec- 
tionable, might greatly facilitate the 
progress of the Bill. With regard to 
the question of the exclusion of the 
Poor Law administration from the 
jurisdiction of the County Councils, he 
admitted that the difficulties in the 
way were great, but he did not think 
they were insuperable. They merely 
required time, labour, and patience. He 
did not ask that the Poor Law system 
should be taken at once in and made 
one of the ordinary municipal duties of 
the County Council ; but if it were con- 
templated that sooner or later the Poor 
Law system was to be taken into the 
county system, the way could be paved 
for that by assimilating the electorate. 
Certain functions of the Guardians of the 
Poor—those relating to sanitary matters 
—were to be taken from them by the Bill, 
while the administration of the Poor 
Law was to be left in their hands. The 
result would be that the least impor- 
tant branch of the duties of the Guar- 
dians would be performed by a new 
Body elected on a popular franchise, 
while the larger and more important 
functions would be discharged by a Body 
elected on an old antiquated system. 
He believed that the effect of refusing 
the popular franchise on the election of 
Poor Law Guardians would create a very 
unfavourable impression in the minds 
of rural communities, and would bea 
danger to the good administration of the 
Poor Law itself. He would point out 
that the workhouse test was not a per- 
fect test, and that it weighed upon the 
minds of the working people of this 
country. It was, therefore, highly in- 
advisable to take any steps which might 
stimulate in the minds of the working 
classes a great distrust of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, or which might 
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lead to them to believe that the Govern- 
ment and Parliament would not allow 
them to choose their own representatives 
to administer the law. Having granted 
an extension of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, and being about to extend the 
franchise for elections to the County 
Councils, they could not refuse to extend 
the franchise for Poor Law elections. If 
the right hon. Gentleman rejected his 
Amendment and the Bill went through 
the House without any such proposal 
being accepted, he would submit that 
the present state of things could not 
last, and if the change was inevitable 
the best plan would be to make it now. 
They all admitted the need of simpli- 
fication of areas and of the functions of 
local government; but simplification 
was also required in the matter of re- 
gistration. At the present time the 
system of registration was complex, 
difficult, uncertain, and expensive ; but 
this Bill would add to the complexity 
and expense by creating a new register. 
What he proposed, on the other hand, 
was that there should be for all local 
overnment purposes, including Poor 
w elections, one register, one fran- 
chise, and one method of voting. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That it be an Instruction to the Commit- 
tee, that they have power to insert provisions 
in the Bill with a view to assimilate the quali- 
fication of electors of Guardians of the Poor, 
including the abolition of the plural vote, to 
the conditions prescribed in the Bill with regard 
to electors of county authorities,” —( Ar Stans- 


Feld.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
the question which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had raised was one which did 
not require any very large amount of 
discussion at the present stage of the 
Bill; and, no doubt, the desire of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to raise it 
with a view to future action. He (Mr. 
Ritchie) wished to take that opportunity 
of saying that on a previous occasion, 
in consequence of the limited time at 
his disposal, he was not able to notice 
many of the points which the right hon. 
Gentleman had raised in the debate to 
which he referred. He valued very 
much the criticisms of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he felt that there would 
be ample opportunities afforded him for 
dealing with them when the Bill reached 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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the Committee stage. The right hon. 
Gentleman had now alluded to many 
matters which formed points of dis- 
cussion between himself and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 
Upon those matters the House would 
feel that it would be hardly desirable 
tbat he should enter. Of course, the 
main question which they had to deal 
with to-night was the Instruction of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld). 
The impression left upon his (Mr. 
Ritchie’s) mind was that the numerous 
points of great delicacy and importance 
to which the right hon. Gentleman al- 
luded were a sufficient justification of 
the Government in not attempting to 
overload their Bill with this particular 
subject of the Poor Law. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to deal with it in a 
somewhat peculiar manner. The mere 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman had 
to move an Instruction in order to carry 
out his proposal showed that what he 
proposed was quite outside the four 
corners of the Bill. In his speech on the 
second reading the right hon. Gentleman 
characterized as the great blot in the Bill 
the fact that the Government did not 
deal with the Poor Law. Indeed, he 
went further, and said that the new 
Councils were created side by side with 
the Boards of Guardians. But surely 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal, in- 
stead of removing, would magnify, what 
he considered to be the great blot in the 
Bill, The right hon. Gentleman must 
perceive that, instead of removing any 
anomaly such as he contended would be 
created by the Bill, he would only be 
setting up another anomaly of a dis- 
tinctly larger character. Now, the right 
hon. Gentleman, departing somewhat 
from his proposal, said—‘‘If you are 
going to give municipal work tothe new 
Body which you are about to create, 
why do you not give to it also the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law?” His 
answer was that the municipal work and 
the Poor Law work had always been 
recognized as being clearly distinct 
from each other. The Government 
hesitated to transfer powers of so deli- 
cate and so important a character as 
those connected with the Poor Law to a 
Board which did not yet exist, and as to 
the vonstitution of which they had no 
certain means of expressing any very 
decided opinion, he Government 














thought it desirable that at some future 
period all these matters should be ad- 
ministered by one Local Authority ; but 
that was not the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman. His proposal was 
that, whereas property had hitherto 
possessed a very large voting power in 
the election of Boards of Guardians, it 
should now have no voting power what- 
ever. At present an owner and occu- 
pier might have 12 votes, six for occu- 
pation and six for ownership; but the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that in 
future he should have only one vote. 
That was an enormous change, fraught 
possibly with very grave and important 
consequences. ‘The Government con- 
sidered that the right mode of dealing 
with this question, if they felt it could 
be done at once, would be to transfer 
all local matters to one Local Body. He 
was glad to recognize that neither the 
right hon. Gentleman nor any other 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
charged the Government with a desire 
to increase by their proposals the strin- 
gency of the Poor Law administration, 
though it might be contended in some 
quarters that outdoor relief was given 
too lavishly. In Unions with which he 
was acquainted, where indoor relief 
was insisted upon to a large extent, the 
most philanthropic men were to be 
found serving on the Boards of Guar- 
dians. The view which those gentlemen 
took was that there was a point when 
outdoor relief was given where private 
charity ought to come in, and that 
where outdoor relief was given too 
lavishly it checked private benevolence. 
The burden of the rates would be almost 
intolerable if outdoor relief was given 
with too free a hand. But he recognized 
the force of the observation that the 
distribution of the contributions pro- 
posed by the Government might be an 
inducement to Boards of Guardians to 
administer the Poor Law in an unne- 
cessarily harsh manner. The Govern- 
ment were now considering whether 
they might not make some proposal 
which would remove the objection and 
get rid of the difficulty. Nothing was 
further from their intention than un- 
duly to press people into the workhouse. 
Though extremely unwilling to take up 
a strong attitude of resistance to any 
Amendments proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he did not desire to conceal 
from the House what the effect of 
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carrying this proposal would be. If 
the House were to accept it, the Govern- 


ment would be compelled to withdraw 
the Bill. It would not be possible for 
them to carry the Bill through if it were 
overweighted, as the Government con- 
sidered it would be, by having to deal 
in this measure with the all-important 
question of Poor Law administration. 
Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he wished to say a few words in 
support of the Instruction which had 
been moved by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
from a Metropolitan point of view, as 
he did not think that had as yet been 
touched upon. He was perfectly certain 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) would admit that nowhere 
was the work of Poor Law administra- 
tion more difficult, delicate, or compli- 
cated than it was in London, and that 
nowhere was it more important that the 
Poor Law Authority should be in touch 
with every class of the community. But 
they did not secure that in London 
more than they did anywhere else by 
the present system of election and re- 
presentation. In London at the present 
time they had great difficulties in Poor 
Law administration—difficulties which 
were not only recurrent, but which were 
increasing every year—because those 
who were skilled and expert knew per- 
fectly well, and frequently alleged in 
their Reports, that there was in London 
a growing class for which there was 
no room in the labour market, crowded 
as it was to repletion, even to conges- 
ion. The Board over which the right 
hon. Gentleman presided had specifi- 
cally stated this in a letter written to 
the Local Authorities during the period 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) was at the head of the De- 
partment. The reason he pointed this 
out was because he considered it essen- 
tial, in the interests of the economy and 
efficiency of Poor Law administration, 
that the Boards of Guardians should 
have at their back popular support. 
They should feel that they rested on 
a democratic basis. Their administra- 
tion would be just as strong—nay, it 
would be all the better—if they had 
more confidence in what they were 
doing. He thought it was perfectly 
clear that the Poor Law Guardians in 











London had, on the whole, done their 
work economically and faithfully ; but 
they had had a great deal of pressure 
to bear, and that pressure was becoming 
greater every year. They saw from the 
papers how, when winter time came, it 
brought with it an increasing disorga- 
nization and misery, and how deputa- 
tions, many of them of a tumultuous 
kind, were constantly waiting upon the 
Guardians urging them to relax the rules 
of Poor Law relief. And there was pres- 
sure from above as well as from below. 
In 1886 there was a Circular issued by 
the Local Government Board asking the 
Guardians to extend the outdoor relief 
system. Most of the Boards had ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with their 
existing powers; but he submitted that 
they would be all the more self-reliant 
if they could feel that they represented 
the community in whose interest they 
were entrusted with the management 
of these affairs. And that they could 
not do—it was not in the nature of 
things that they should—with a limited 
franchise and plural voting. Then, 
again, this matter was most important 
from the point of view of the applicants 
for relief. There were many poor 
people who would submit to almost any 
privation, and go to the verge of starva- 
tion, sooner than enter the workhouse 
or submit to the present Jabour test. 
What did these people see ? Why, they 
saw a Body judging of their necessities 
upon which they themselves had no re- 
presentation whatever. They saw that no 
voting puwer was given under a rating 
of £50. There was an anomalous state 
of things existing in London which 
was not found in other great towns— 
an anomaly which it was difficult to 
conceive could be allowed to exist when 
they were making democratic changes 
in their Local Government; this was 
the occasional presence at the Board 
of ex officio Guardians. They could 
see the force of the arguments used by 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) 
just as much from the ratepayers’ stand- 
point as from any other. It was said to 
the owners of property—‘‘ Suppose you 
have a profligate expenditure by a Poor 
Law Authority elected on the same 
franchise as the Local Authority of 
London, which is about to be entrusted 
with the many powers of the Metro- 
_— Board of Works, what will 

appen to you?” His answer was, 
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that on no class did the onus of the 
poor rate fall so heavily as upon the 
very poor who were excluded from the 
present franchise. Rating under £50 
did not give voting power. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Member 
is quite wrong. 

Mr. LAWSON said, what he meant 
was that there was only one vote fora 
rating under £50, and that the plural 
vote came in over that. He meant that 
the representation given to a person 
rated ata sum below £50 was very small 
indeed, compared with that given to the 
larger ratepayer which rose to six votes 
when over £250. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board need fear 
that by giving the mass of the com- 
munity increased power there would be 
any tendency to increased expenditure. 
The likelihood was all the other way. 
He was convinced that those who de- 
pended on the Poor Law Authority 
would have reason to feel all the more 
dissatisfied when they saw a premium 
put upon indoor pauperism, as was pro- 
posed by the distribution already alluded 
to of the Probate Duty; and having 
that before their eyes, the Govern- 
ment ought to be all the more anxious 
to show these people that the class 
to which they belonged was adequately 
represented by those who had to ad- 
minister the Poor Law. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
how he was able to show that by the 
Instruction moved by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) another anomaly 
would be created? The fact was, they 
would be doing away with an anomaly 
already existing. The Government 
were actually now going to give them 
one more franchise in London than 
they already possessed. London would 
possess five franchises under this Bill— 
namely, the Parliamentary, the County, 
the Board of Guardians, the Vestry, and 
the School Board. If the Instruction 
moved by his right hon. Friend were 
agreed to, this number would be dimi- 
nished by one at least, and they would 
be so much better off. In the borough 
which he represented there were 27,000 
ratings, the average of which was £47, 
and he should doubt very much whether, 
at an election for Poor Law Guardians, 
there were 10,000 votes recorded alto- 
gether. At an election they wanted life 
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and reality. Well, he wished to know 
if the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board realized 
what the people of London would have to 
put up with under the Government Bill? 
There would be an accumulation of 
franchises and registers. The rate book 
held good for the Poor Law, the School 
Board, and the Vestry elections; but 
they were going, by this Bill, to set up 
a municipal register similar to that 
possessed by the municipal boroughs in 
the country. They were going to add 
one more. They would leave the Poor 
Law Guardians to be elected on the 
basis of the rate book, and were going 
to give a municipal register for County 
Council purposes. He (Mr. Lawson) 
imagined that that was the case—that 
the municipal register would only stand 
for County Council elections. What 
was wanted was cheapness with sim- 
plicity in their local eiections ; and, so far 
as that went, if the Bill were carried 
in its present form they would rather 
lose than gain. They would do away 
with the cheapness secured by the use 
of the rate book for all present purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made 
one remark which was, he thought, 
singularly applicable to London. He had 
said—‘“ You must draw a firm line be- 
tween Municipal and Poor Law adminis- 
tration.” The right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was really a Sanitary, 
and not a Poor Law Authority. With 
regard to that Board, they would find 
it difficult to say how far it ought to re- 
main a municipal, and how far a Poor 
Law Authority. But he had risen for 
the purpose of pointing out that in Lon- 
don what they most wanted in these 
matters was unity, and he distinctly 
believed that they would gain in 
that direction if this Instruction were 
agreed to to-night. As the Instruction 
was opposed by the Government, how- 
ever, he supposed it would not be as- 
sented to by the House. If it were 
adopted they would do much more than 
secure unity and cheapness, because 
they would benefit the Poor Law Au- 
thority ‘and strengthen popular con- 
fidence in them. He admitted that the 
Guardians had done their work well in 
the past, but the effect of adopting 
the present proposal would be to place 
them on firmer ground. When they 
were creating a new register in London 





it would be ectly easy to adapt it 
for this p _ He hed thought it 
advisable to put this matter from a 
London point of view, because he 
thought the people of London were 
suffering more than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board knew from the mul- 
tiplication of registration authorities 
and registers. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board first introduced his Bill he 
was inclined to think that he had made 
a serious mistake in not including in it 
any alteration in the Poor Law system ; 
but when he (Mr. Llewellyn) began 
to remember what an alteration of the 
Poor Law system would involve, and had 
come to reflect on the fact that the ad- 
ministration of the law would have had 
to be placed in the hands of a new 
authority, he realized that this was not 
the time to make any alteration. He 
should not have ventured to say thismuch 
had it not been his advantage to have 
had in the country some experience of 
the Poor Law. He had been for 20 
years a member and for 14 years Chair- 
man of one of the largest Boards of 
Guardians in the West of England ; and 
he could, therefore, say with some 
authority that to hand over to a new 
Body having no knowledge whatever of 
Poor Law affairs—the work of the 
present Boards of Guardians—would be 
to inflict on them a task which there 
could be no hope of their discharging 
with the efficiency and economy of the 
present Boards. There were many 
points connected with Poor Law ad- 
ministrations, which to touch on at all 
without affecting a thorough alteration 
would be a great mistake. There was 
the law of settlement and removal for 
instance. He did not mean to go into 
that subject more than to say that to 
hand over the duties of the Guardians 
in connection with the law of settlement 
and removal whilst the lawremained in 
its present condition would be a great 
blunder. In addition to that, there was 
the difficult subject of the amalga- 
mation of areas and workhouses to 
be dealt with, and the consequent 
economy which would be introduced. 
That matter had to be taken in hand 
when the question of the re-organization 
of the Poor Law was sought to be dealt 








with at all. Another question which 
had heen touched on in several quarters 
during the second reading debate 
was as to the different assessments. 
They had in the country at this time an 
Income Tax assessment, a County Rating 
assessment, and a Union assessment— 
three distinct assessments. That in 
itself was a subject for a Bill, and if 
they went into it thoroughly it would 
take them a great deal of time to set it 
at rest. Well, those were his chief 
reasons for coming to the conclusion 
that the Government had done wisely 
in abstaining from dealing with the 
Poor Law question, and from handing 
over its administration to the new 
authorities. He himself had no fear as 
to the ability of the District Councils to 
deal with the question— no one who had 
had any experience of Poor Law work 
had any right to entertain such fear. 
Some hon. Members spoke as if they 
thought that the Government were in- 
clined to shirk the question. An hon. 
Member who had spoken just now spoke 
in that strain—as if the Government 
were doubtful of the ability of the new 
Councils to undertake Poor Law work. 
He could not believe that such was the 
case, however. He believed they would 
have men elected to the new Councils 
capable of taking hold of and attending 
to these matters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) seemed to think that perhaps 
one of the reasons why the Government 
did not hand over the administration of 
the Poor Law to these new District 
Councils was that they feared the new 
Boards would be too soft-hearted. Well, 
he did not believe that they would be 
so atall. Ithad been a charge against 
the Guardians in this House that they 
were too hard-hearted, and it was 
customary to ridicule them from the 
Benches opposite— especially to ridicule 
ex oficio Guardians. Allow him to say 
—and in so doing he did not wish to be 
thought disrespectful to the hon. Mem- 
bers he alluded to—that it was a distinct 
disadvantage, so far as the understand- 
ing of this matter was concerned, to be 
associated altogether with towns; for 
hon. Members in that position, not 
having mixed with the Poor Law 
Authorities, were apt to think that 
there was a distinct line between the 
ordinary Guardians and the ex officio 
Guardians. He could only say that he 
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had been associated as an ex officio 
Guardian in assessment work, and in 
matters affecting highways, sewers, 
drainage, and so on, and had never 
known any line to exist es the 
elected Members from the ex officio 
Members. When once a gentleman 
having the leisure and the will to 
identify himself with this work took this 
work in hand as an ex officio, he seldom 
heard of the line separating him from 
his colleagues, and the line was alto- 
gether wiped out when he began to work 
with the elected members. He himself, 
during the years he had worked with 
the elected members of the Boards of 
Guardians, had altogether lost sight of 
the fact that there was any distinction 
whatever. He had thought it right to 
say this in vindication of the country 
Boards of Guardians. Where it was the 
custom for ex officio members who did 
not usually present themselves to attend 
meetings of the Boards whenever there 
was a job to be effected or an election 
taking place, or for any such like pur- 
pore, he thought it was very much to 

e resented. No one could deprecate 
and resent such conduct more than he 
did. Whenever they made a practice of 
taking part in the ordinary work of the 
Boards their ability was recognized, 
and they were on equal terms with 
their elected colleagues, but when they 
confined their attendance at Board 
meetings to such occasions as the elec- 
tion of officials, their appearance then 
was dishonourable. He should not have 
thought that the question of the distri- 
bution of outdoor relief would have 
formed part of this discussion; but the 
subject had been mentioned by the right 
hon, Gentleman who moved the In- 
struction, and by others, and he thought 
he might be allowed to say this much— 
that whilst he considered the proposal 
of the Government in the shape of a 
capitation grant for indoor relief a wise 
one, still, he was bound to say, at the 
same time, that he had his fears that 
under certain circumstances, and in 
certain cases, it might lead to hardships 
on the part of the Guardians and have 
an evil effect on the poor. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board spoke just 
now of his experience in connection with 
the Metropolitan Unions. Well, he had 
no experience of the Metropolitan Poor 
Law arrangements at all, but he was 
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given to understand that in the Metro- 
polis outdoor relief was the exception, 
and indoor relief was the rule. That 
might be so, and that system would be 
carried out in the rural districts also if 
they had the advantage which they pos- 
sessedin London. In London they had the 
Charity Organization Society, and other 
societies to assist them largely in bear- 
ing the burdens of outdoor relief. There 
were many persons who were able and 
willing to pay attention to outdoor cases, 
and so those hardships, which were 
entailed by the application of a too rigid 
work test, were avoided. In the country 
districts they had no such organization 
as that. One hon. Member had referred 
to the subject of the advantage of clubs 
to the poor, and had said tiat it was 
the fault of the poor that they were 
without resources in their old age 
when they had had the opportunity 
of joining benefit societies, and had 
neglected it. But he would point 
out to hon. Members who made use of 
that argument that we had not yet done 
with the generation which had not pos- 
sessed the advantage of clubs, and a 
great many men who were now in receipt 
of outdoor relief were men who, in a 
great many cases, had subscribed to 
clubs which broke down just at the time 
they wanted assistance from them. He 
believed that to do away with the system 
of outdoor relief—but he saw he was 
getting out of Order by dealing with 
this subject, and, therefore, he would 
defer his remarks upon this point to 
another occasion. He had risen chiefly 
for the purpose of saying that the Go- 
vernment had acted with great wisdom 
in not including in their Bill the ques- 
tion of Poor Law relief. But if they 
had now put off dealing with the ques- 
tion, he hoped it was only with the in- 
tention of taking it up again on some 
future occasion and bringing about a 
re-organization of the system. Hetrusted 
that when finally the Poor Law system 
of the country was handed over to the 
District Councils, those Councils would 
be able to carry it out, as he believed 
the Guardians in the past had carried it 
out, not only to the satisfaction of the 
ratepayers, but to the satisfaction of 
those to whom it was applied. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he wished to express his great 
regret, not only for the fashion with 
which the Government had refused to 
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accept this Instruction, but at the 
reasons they had given for such refusal. 
They at once rendered any discussion 
upon this Instruction utterly purposeless 
by saying that if it should be carried 
they would withdraw the Bill. That 
was, of course, an intimation to the 
whole of those who supported them on 
the Opposition side of the House that 
they were expected to vote against the 
Instruction, and to give a judgment upon 
the question without any discussion at 
all. But the reasons the Government 
had given were worse than this. The 
reasons with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie) had con- 
cluded were reasons which would pre- 
vent anyone from considering in the 
future that there was anything of a 
radical character connected with the 
proposals of Local Government reform, 
for he announced that to touch a man 
who, as owner and occupier, had 12 
votes, and to reduce him to one vote, 
was some.hing too awful for the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench to con- 
template. Now, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
on that declaration, which was one 
which he (Mr. Bradlaugh) would take 
care, as far as he was able, to let the 
country understand as being the view 
of the Government in relation to the 
Poor Law question. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was obliged 
to the hon. Member for giving him 
notice of what he was going to do in 
the country; but if he proposed to 
make in the country the statement which 
he had just made in the House, he (Mr. 
Ritchie) thought he would make a state- 
ment which was not at all correct. He 
(Mr. Ritchie) never said anything of the 
kind. In pointing out the nature of 
the change which the right hon. Gentie- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) proposed, he stated that that 
was one of the things which he (Mr. 
Stansfeld) proposed, and that it was at 
least an important one. Further than 
that he aid not go. 

Mr. BRADLAUGEH said, he thought 
he heard the word “ terrific.” 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, no! 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Or the word 
“terrible.” 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, no! 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was sure 
he was mistaken ; but, in any case, what 








he had said was his impression at the 
moment. At any rate, the manner of 
the right hon. Gentleman was terrifying 
when he was dealing with this question. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, no! 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that was 
the impression conveyed to him, but he 
was very glad to be set right. He 
understood now that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the reduction of the 12 
votes to one vote, not as the most impor- 
tant reason for refusing this Instruction, 
not as one of the reasons for refusing 
it, not asa matter at all influencing him 
in any way, but as something so light 
that he desired to repudiate it, having 
tried to make an impression upon the 
House with it. Then, what was left? 
The great difficulty of introducing the 
Poor Law system into the Local Govern- 
ment reform atall. The whole scheme 
of reforming Local Government was 
difficult. Every one of the propositions 
in the Bill which had been debated for 
so long was difficult. He (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had listened with admiration to 
the speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and had marked the skill with which 
they had dealt with these intricate mat- 
ters, and the only excuse for a measure 
of Local Government reform was that 
it should either be complete in itself at 
first, or that it should contain the possi- 
bilities within it of being made complete. 
But, by refusing the Instruction of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board proposed to perpetuate the diffi- 
culty, or, at any rate, if he did not pro- 
pose to perpetuate the difficulty, he 
would succeed in doing it. The right 
hon. Gentleman intended to keep the 
method of election, which he repudiated 
in his Bill, of plurality of vote. He de- 
clared it to be bad by the method pro- 
posed in the Bill, but he intended to 
allow it to continue side by side with his 
new method. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he desired to get rid of it; but that 
desire, it seemed to him (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
would be better shown by actiun than in 
words. They had under their eyes at 
the present moment, and within a few 
yards of them, abundant illustration of 
the evils of this method of plural paper 
voting. There had been this week an 
illustration of the difficulty in distribut- 
ing the papers to the voters entitled to 
take part in the election of Guardians, 
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and they heard declarations, he would 
not say of fraud, but of gross abuse on 
the part of the police in distributing the 
papers. There were occasions over and 
over again, in which charges of tamper- 
ing with the papers arose, which could 
not possibly A made if the election of 
the Guardians was put upon the same 
footing as the elections proposed upon 
the County Councils. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
possibly this might be a fresh mistake 
—that it was indefensible to propose to 
elect two Bodies— that was to say a Body 
to deal with Municipal affairs, and a 
Body to deal with the Poor Lawsystem— 
on the same suffrage. Why was it ab- 
solutely indefensible, except that it was 
absolutely inconvenient to the present 
Government to undertake it? What 
ed indefensibility was there about 
it 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not know 
whether the hon. Member was asking 
him a question, but he looked as if he 
was. The reason was: if it was desired 
to constitute two Bodies on the same 
suffrage, and the same franchise, tu deal 
with two subjects, the better plan would 
be to entrust the one Body with both 
duties. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that in that 
he quite agreed, and he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman who proposed this 
Instruction would much rather have one 
Body to deal with the whole matter than 
two. It was because they understood 
that the Government were not prepared 
to do right at once, but would continue 
doing some error, that they were en- 
deavouring to put in their way a means 
of getting themselves right to some ex- 
tent, instead of perpetuating their sin. 
He (Mr. Bradlaugh), however, would 
not occupy the time of the House by 
going any further in this matter. He 
desired, however, to emphasize the fact 
that when he addressed his constituents 
on this matter, he should notice that the 

resent Government were not bringing 
orward a real and complete measure of 
Local Government reform; but that, 
under cover of being deterred by the 
difficulties of the subject, they were 
keeping alive side by side an old and a 


bad system and a new system, and © 


app themselves from opening the 
oor to a sound reform. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Orewe) 
said, he was glad the hon. Member for 
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Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had em- 
phasized so clearly the determination of 
the Government to wreck the whole of 
the Local Government scheme, which was 
the main scheme of the Session, rather 
than acoept this Instruction. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board declared 
that he would withdraw the Bill if this 
Instruction were carried, he practically 
announced that he would prefer the 
wreck of the whole Legislative Business 
of the Session to the adoption of the 
principle of this Instruction. It was 
well that the country should understand 
that—that they should understand that 
rather than simplify the method of 
electing Boards of Guardians, and doing 
away with the present system of plural 
voting, the Government were prepared 
to sacrifice their principal measure of 
the Session. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had not said any- 
thing in defence of the existing system ; 
and, as had been already pointed out, 
he was abolishing this old system of 
election in regard to Local Boards of 
Health, and was only retaining it in 
connection with the elections of Boards 
of Guardians. Hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House 
who supported the Government were not 
to be allowed to vote on the merits ofthe 
question before the House, but were to 
be subject to the penalty of wrecking the 
whole Local Government scheme which 
was now before the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that no doubt 
their might be advantages in amalga- 
mating the work of Boards of Guardians 
with that of the District Councils. He ap- 
peared afraid that it would create serious 
dangers; but, in spite of those dangers, 
he was looking forward ultimately to 
that arrangement. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech went in that direction, 
or it pointed to nothing at all, because 
he was opposed to having separate 
Boards of Guardians elected by the new 
franchise that was being created in the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Somersetshire (Mr. Llewellyn) 
seemed still to regret that the Govern- 
ment were pursuing the course they were 
now taking, though he confessed that 
he had changed his mind on the subject. 
The hon. Member had told the House 
that, on mature reflection, he would not 
be willing to hand over the duties of the 





Poor Law Guardians to a Body without 
experience ; but he went on to state that 
he did not fear for a moment either the 
ability or the knowledge of the District 
Oouncils. He distinctly said he was 
sure that the men elected to the District 
Councils would be men fully qualified to 
discharge the duties at present performed 
at the Boards of Guardians. It should 
be remembered that the hon. Member’s 
objection would always apply, because 
whenever the Poor Law system was 
reformed and the method of election was 
altered it would be necessary to hand 
over the Poor Law administration to 
those who had not had thorough ex- 
ae of the system. But he (Mr. 

‘Laren) thought that the main argu- 
ment that they must rely upon was, in 
the first place, the thorough badness of 
the present system of election of 
Guardians, and the fact that it did not 
work well in experience. If it worked 
well in practice they would be much 
more disposed to put up with it than 
they were. But on its own merits it 
was indefensible. It had been said that 
a person might have 12 votes at an 
election of Boards of Guardians, six as 
owner and six as occupier; but, as a 
matter of fact, he might have 24; 12 
for his business premises and 12 for his 
dwelling house. He himself had once 
had 13 votes; 12 for his business 
premises—for the firm with which he 
was connected, and one for his residence. 
Practically, if a man was only rich 
enough, and only had property enough, 
he might have 24 votes—a gigantic 
suffrage. But, in addition to that, there 
was the system of proxies. If a man 
did not care to exercise the vote himself 
he could give his proxy to some com- 
mittee or club, ia the vote would be 
tendered without any knowledge on his 
part, The present system of voting was 
extremely faulty; if the papers were 
accurately distributed by the policeman, 
it did not necessarily follow that they 


| were accurately collected. In fact, there 


was every possible drawback to the 
present mode of electing Guardians. 
The method did not work well, and that 
was the chief argument against it. 
There was probably no set of representa- 
tives who did their work so badly as 
Boards of Guardians, who, in many 
cases, were corrupt and used their privi- 
leges for interested motives on behalf 
of themselves and their friends. For 








that reason, if for no other, the House 
ought to endeavour to give them the 
benefit of a more close intercourse with 
their constituents, and all hon. Mem- 
bers must regret that the Government 
hesitated to take the very wise step now 
proposed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) told his con- 
stituents and the country some time ago 
that the motto of the Government was 
trust in the people; but that motto had 
been repudiated that night by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie)—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not prepared to trust the 
people in regard to the election of 

oards of Guardians, and he had 
wy various reasons for that. He 

ad said that the very delicate func- 
tions which Boards of Guardians dis- 
eharged could not at present be safely 
entrusted to freely-elected Boards. In 
that he (Mr. M‘Laren) disagreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman; he did not 
think that there ought to be any objec- 
tion raised to the acceptance of the In- 
struction moved by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld). The Instruction would not 
encumber or overload the Bill; but it 
would simply abolish a method of elec- 
tion which was condemned by the whole 
of the country, and which must, be- 
fore many years were over, be swept 
away. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that the object aimed at in the 
Instruction was not to hand over to the 
new Councils the administration of the 
Poor Law, but merely to equalize and 
simplify the existing mode of voting. 
For his own part, he wanted to see 
plurality of voting abolished, because it 
was a relic of class legislation and class 
privilege, and he was disappointed at 
the refusal of the Government to dis- 
cuss the question on its merits. That 
refusal would let daylight into the real 
intentions of the Government. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, that the com- 
plaint of the hon. Member for North- 
amp-on (Mr. Bradlavgh) that the Bill 
did not deal with plural voting showed 
that he had not read the Bill, because, 
if he had, he would have found that which 
he stated the Government regarded as too 
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the Bill at the present moment. The 
Government had dealt with the ques- 
tion of plurality of voting in connection 
with the Local Boards. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had 
stated that he heard the right hon, 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) say 
so, and although there might have been 
some confusion in his hearing his im- 
pression was still the same. 

Mr. LONG said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman said so—he was satis- 
fied he did not—he must himself have 
been oblivious of one of the great merits 
of his own measure, because he had 
already done what he was charged with 
having left undone. A more serious 
charge was that the Bill not only was 
incomplete, but that it did not contain 
the possibilities of being made complete. 
That statement he altogether traversed. 
Nobody ever contended that the Bill 
was complete; but that it contained the 
possibilities of being made complete 
everybody would admit who did not 
look at the question from a mere Party 
point of view. There was every possi- 
bility of bringing within the purview of 
the Bill all the parts of Local Govern- 
ment, and the proposal before the House 
would not facilitate in any degree what- 
ever the making more complete the 
reform of Local Dacamneih The Go- 
vernment had nothing to fear from 
letting light in upon their proposals. 
They did not distrust the people; but 
they realized the vastness of the whole 
question of the administration of the 
Poor Law, and they held that the new 
Councils should have time allowed them 
to realize and understand the duties 
and responsibilities they were called 
upon to administer before overloading 
them with additional responsibilities. 
He hoped that, the Government having 
stated its intentions, the House would 
now be allowed to go into Committee. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) said, he did not propose to 
detain the House for many minutes, but 
simply desired to answer something that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Long) had just 
said. The hon. Gentleman boasted that 
tho Bill, as it now stood, was against 
a plurality of voting. He thoroughly 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that 
there was a provision in the Bill which 
was against a ays | of voting in 
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cils ; but the hon. Gentleman entirely 
forgot to strte that the system of plu- 
rality voting was to exist in the case of 
the election of Boards of Guardians. 
He (Mr. Gardner) did the Government 
the justice to say his opinion was that, 
when they first emponeinted this Bill, 
they certainly contemplated including 
the Union in their measure. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
during last Session the Government pro- 
posed a Boundary Commission to deter- 
mine the very difficult question of areas, 
which pointed to the inclusion of Unions 
in the Bill; but that during the Session 
they had thought fit to throw over the 
Boundary Commission altogether, and 
not to present its Report to the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) had 
said that that had been done simply in 
accordance with the feelings of the 
counties; but some more severe critic of 
the right hon. Gentleman than himself 
might point out that the Government 
had thrown over the Boundary Commis- 
sion, because they did not wish or intend 
to include the question of the Unions in 
the Bill now before the House. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Long) had said 
that the whole of this subject was to be 
left to the County Councils. That 
seemed to him (Mr. Gardner) to be 
rather a dangerous system than other- 
wise; it might be very good for a 
Nationality or a Province to form a Cen- 
tral Body first and then leave it to work 
out its own scheme of Local Govern- 
ment; but in regard to so small an 
area as a county, he thought it could 
not be so good a measure. What the 
Government proposed to do was to con- 
stitute a County Counc |, and hand over 
to that Body the formation of the Local 
Government of the county over which it 
was to rule. That seemed to present a 
very serious difficulty —— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member does not seem to be addressing 
his remarks to the Instruction moved by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, that he was 
merely arguing that the mode of voting 
which was proposed by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stansfeld) would simplif: 
the companion measure of that whic 
was now under consideration. If the 
Government would accept the simplifi- 
cation of voting now suggested, they 
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would find it far easier to carry the 
greater Bill, and far easier to work that 
Bill when carried. At any rate, he must 





protest against the exclusion of the 


voting for Boards of Guardians. 


That 


exclusion would be deeply felt in the 
agricultural constituencies, and it was a 
matter which would detract much from 
the feeling of gratitude for the Bill 
which the people would undoubtedly 


otherwise have. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 128 ; Noes 


214: Majority 86. 


AYES. 

Abraham, W. (Gla- Grove, Sir T. F. 

morgan.) Gully, W. C. 
Allison, R. A. Harrington, E. 
Anderson, C. H. Hayden, L. P. 
Asquith, H. H. ealy, T. M. 
Atherley-Jones, L. Holden, I. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. Hoyle, I. 
Barbour, W. B. Hunter, W. A. 
Barran, J. Illingworth, A. 
Biggar, J. G. James, hon. W. H. 
Bolton, J. C. Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
Bolton, T. D. hon. Sir U. J. 
Bradlaugh, C. Kenny, C. 8. 
Bright, Jacob Kilbride, D. 
Broadhurst, H Labouchere, H. 
Bruce, hon. R, P. Lawson, Sir W. 
Brunner, J. T Lawson, H. L. W, 
Bryce, J. Leake, R. 
Burt, T. Lefevre, rt. hn.G. J. 8. 
Campbell, H. Lewis, T. P. 
Cavan, Earl of Lockwood, F. 
Channing, F. A. M‘Donald, P. 
Childers, righthon.H. M‘Laren, W.S. B. 

. E. Maitland, W. F. 

Clark, Dr. G. B. Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Coleridge, hon. B. Menzies, R. S. 
Conway, M. Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 
Conybeare, O, A. V. Neville, R. 
Cossham, H. Nolan, J. 
Cozens-Hardy, H.H. O'Brien, J. F. X. 
Craig, J. O’Connor, T. P. 
Crilly, D. O’ Keeffe, F. A 
Crossley, E. O’ Kelly, J 
Dillwyn, L. L. Parnell, OC. S. 
Dodds, J. Pease, A. E 
Duff, R. W. Pickard, B. 
Ellis, J. Pickersgill, E. H. 
Ellis, J. E. Picton, J. A. 
Ellis, T. E. Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Esslemont, P. Powell, W. R. H. 
Fenwick, C. Power, R. 
Ferguson,R.C.Munro- Price, T. P. 
Flower, C. Provand, A. D. 
Foljambe, O. G. 8S. Quinn, T. 
Foster, Sir W. B. , Sir E. J 
Fowler, rt. hon, H. H. Roberts, J. B. 
Fry, T. Robinson, T 
Gardner, H. Roe, T. 
Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- Roscoe, Sir H. E 
Gill, T. P. Rowlands, J 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E, Rowntree, J. 
Graham, R. C. Russell, Sir C. 
Grey, Sir E. Samuelson, G. B. 





Schwann, C. E. 

Shaw, T. 

Sheil, E. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stevenson, F. 8. 

Stuart, J. 

Sullivan, D. 

Summers, W. 

Sutherland, A. 

Thomas, A. 

Thomas, D. A. 

Trevelyan, right hon. 
Sir G. O. 


Whitbread, S. 


Wilson, I. 
Winterbotham, A. B. 
Woodall, W. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wright, ©. 


TELLERS. 


Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
E 


Wallace, R. . 
Wardle, H. Morley, A. 
Wayman, T. 

NOES. 


Agg-Gardner, J. T. 
Allsopp, hon. G. 
Allsopp, hon. P. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 
Anstruther, H. T: 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Barry, A. H. 8. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Bazley- White, J. 
Beach, right hon, Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 
Beadel, W. J. 
Beckett, W. 
Bethell, Commander G. 


R. 
Bigwood, J. 
Bolitho, T. B. 


Bristowe, T. L. : 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brookfield, A. M. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
Ash.-B. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Carmarthen, Marq. of 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Collings, J. 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
a 5 Adal. Sir 
J.E. 


Compton, F. 

Cooke, 0. W. R. 

Corbett, J. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 

Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 

Cross, H. 5. 

eee | ayy A 
alrymple, Sir C. 

Darling, C. J. 

Davenport, H. T 

—— Colonel hon. 





De Cobain, E. 8. W. 


De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 


Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 


Donkin, R. 8. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A. 


Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W.H. 


Edwards-Moss, T. OC. 


Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elton, C. I. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 
Fellowes, A. E. 


Fergusson, right hon. 


ir J. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, T. 
Finch, G. H. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
JI.W 


Fletcher, Sir H. 


Folkestone, right hon. 


Viscount 
Forwood, A. B. 
Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Fraser, General C. C. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 


A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J.8. 


Gedge, S. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Giles, A. 

Gilliat, J. S. 

Godson, A. F. 

Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gray, 0. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, OC. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 

rd G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord E, 
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Hamilton, Col. 0. E. 


Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 


H. M. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 


Hervey, Lord F. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 


A. W. 
Hill, Colonel E. 8S. 
Hill, A. S. 
Hoare, E. B. 
Hoare, 8. 
Holloway, G. 
Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jarvis, A. W. 
Jeffreys, A. F. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Kelly, J. R. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
H. T 


Knightley, Sir R. 


owles, 


Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lennox, Lord W. C. 
G 


Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J.H.A. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
Madden, D. H. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Marriott, right hon. 
W. T. 


Matthews, rt. hn. H, 
Mattinson, M. W. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 






* Mayne, Admiral R. 0, 
More, 2 J. 
Morrison, W. 
Moss, R. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W. 
Norton, R. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Planket, rt. hon. D. 1}. 
Powell, F.S. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robinson, B. 
Ross, A. H. 
Round, J. 
Russell, T. W. 
Selwyn, Capt. C. W. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Swetenham, E. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
‘Townsend, F. 
Trotter, Col. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Wharton, J. L. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir 8. 
Winn, non. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. S. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” — (Mr. Ritchie,)— put, and 


agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
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PART I. 
County Covunctts. 
Constitution of County Council. 
Clause 1 (Establishment of county 
council), 
Clause 2 (Composition and election of 
council and position of chairman). 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he had put down an 
Amendment to except London from the 
operation of the clause. The Bill through- 
out was applicable to London, but had not, 
he thought, been drawn with much con- 
sideration for London. London was 
about to be created a county, and, of 
course, the operation of the Bill, as far 
as it affected a county, would affect 
London. Now, in a county at present, 
there was only one register—that was to 
say, the Parliamentary register; but in 
London there were two registers at pre- 
sent, one the Parliamentary register, 
and another, which was not printed, the 
rate book, upon which the voting for 
Vestries took place. That rate book, if 
London were treated as an ordinary 
borough, would practically be preserved 
as the register for county purposes; but 
London being treated as a county, the 
rate book would not be accepted under 
the Bill. It might be thought that the 
new register which this Bill provided for 
would be in London practically the same 
as the rate book or the register which 
applied to Vestry or parochial purposes, 
&e. but that would not be so. If the Bill, 
as it stood, became law, there would 
actually be three lists of voters in Lon- 
don—one for Parliamentary purposes, 
one for Vestry and paroehial purposes, 
and a third for the sole purpose of the 
election of the County Oouncil for 
London. The reason was this—that the 
Metropolitan Management Act, under 
which London Vestries were elected, 
dated from the year 1855, and it gave a 
different burgher’s qualification—if he 
might so call it—in London from what 
there was generally in municipal 
boroughs. The burgher’s qualification 
in London was, in fact, to some extent 
more generous than that in ordinary 
municipal boroughs. In the Act, under 


which London Vestries existed and were 
elected, the qualifications of voters were 
somewhat vaguely expressed ; but they 
involved having been a ratepayer for the 
year immediately preceding the election, 








and having paid rates up to within six 
months of that election. No residential 
qualification whatever was required. 
That was the great difference between 
the burgher’s qualification in London 
and elsewhere. If they introduced this 
new register into London they would 
introduce a residential qualification— 
that was to say, they would require resi- 
dence for the 12 months ending the 15th 
of June, and they, therefore, had to form 
a different register. Now, what was 
the good of creating a third register, 
which was not very materially different 
from either of the other two, but 
was very confusing to the persons 
who had to vote? He would be quite 
open to accept for the purpose of the 
Local Government Act in London either 
the one or the other of the two lists that 
he had described. That was to say, 
either the list for municipal, parochial, 
or Vestry purposes, or the Parliamen- 
tary list, with, of course, the addition 
to it of women and Peers, who were 
excluded from the Parliamentary list. 
They might choose either of the two; 
and it was a matter fairly open to the 
consideration of the Committee which 
of the two should be adopted. By this 
Amendment he merely excepted the 
County of London from the operation 
of this clause; and he desired to say a 
word or two in favour of the adoption 
of the Parliamentary register. What 
was the difference between taking tbe 
Parliamentary register and the register 
under the Bill? The difference, prac- 
tically, would be this—that a certain 
number of lodgers would be included if 
they took the Parliamentary register ; 
but, on the other hand, there would be 
some £10 occupiers who would be ex- 
cluded, and there would be a certain 
diminution in the register, because resi- 
dence was not so rigid in the case of the 
Metropolis Management Act. There 
was one other recommendation for the 
line of action he suggested, and it was 
that it left only one printed register in 
London, and he had hoped that that one 
register would become the sole register 
for all purposes; if so, a considerable 
saving would be thereby effected. There 
was, however, a further advantage, and 
that was that they would have no double 
revision, for women and Peers could 
form a separate list, just as property 
voters formed a separate list in the case 
of the county register. Simplicity really 











was the chief point he aimed at ; there 
was no Party advantage one way or 
the other; this was really a matter of 
economy and simplicity. If any modi- 
fication of what he suggested was felt 
to be necessary, he should be very 
willing to accept it. He desired to 
avoid multiplication of registers, for he 
believed that many small difficulties 
would be obviated if there was but one 
register. In conclusion, he desired to 
say that he hoped that the President of 
the Local Government Board would be 
able at an early stage to say what were 
about the divisions he meant to make in 
London, because it was easily seen that 
if the divisions were to be as he (Mr. 
Stuart) hoped they might be—namely, 
the Parliamentary divisions—it would 
very greatly expedite and facilitate the 
employment of the Parliamentary re- 
gister. It would not be requisite that 
the register should be split up into 
wards or voting districts; but the re- 
gister, exactly as it stood, would be 
utilizable. For many reasons, as well 
as registration reasons, he hoped that 
arrangement might be adopted. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 19, after the word ‘‘ England,’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ except for the county 
of London.’”’—(Mr. James Stuart.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
he quite understood that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not made this Motion from 
any Party point of view at all. He 
and the hon. Gentleman were perfectly 
agreed that whether they adopted the 
Parliamentary register or the municipal 
register, it was of no moment to one 
Party or the other; but his objection to 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman was 
that if they accepted it they would place 
London in an entirely different position 
to that occupied by any other of the 
municipal boroughs in the United King- 
dom. Every borough in the United 
Kingdom, from Liverpool and Manches- 
ter downwards, to the smaller boroughs, 
would have a different franchise to the 
one which the hon. Gentleman proposed 
to give to London. The franchise in the 
one case would be the municipal fran- 


Mr. James Stuart 
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chise, and that in the other would be 
the Parliamentary franchise. The only 
object that the hon. Gentleman said he 
had in view in proposing this change for 
London was that it was a more simple, 
less complicated, and Jess expensive 
plan. If the hon. Gentleman could be 
assured that his fears were in a large 
degree groundless, he (Mr. Ritchie) was 
sure the hon. Gentleman would not de- 
sire to press his Amendment, because 
! 3 would not advocate London occupy- 
ing a different position as regards fran- 
chise to that occupied by any of the 
large or small boroughs of the King- 
dom. The impression upon the hon. 
Gentleman’s mind, and, no doubt, on 
the minds of many hon. Gentlemen, was 
that they were going to have a multi- 

licity of registers ; but he assured the 

on. Gentleman that that was not so at 
all. There would be but one register— 
a similar register in the counties to 
that which now existed in all boroughs ; 
but the register would be divided into 
three lists or divisions. The first list 
would be composed of nine-tenths, he 
might say 999-1,000ths of the voters, 
of those who were entitled both to the 
Parliamentary and municipal franchise. 
As the hon. Gentleman knew, in nine 
cases out of 10 a person who had the 
Parliamentary franchise had also the 
municipal franchise, and a person who 
had the municipal franchise had the 
Parliamentary franchise. Therefore, 
the great bulk of the voters both for 
one and the other would be comprised 
in the first list. Then there would be a 
second list, and that list would be com- 
posed of those who were Parliamentary 
votera, but not municipal voters. That 
would be a very small list, because it 
would be composed of the freeholders, 
the lodgers, and those who held the 
service franchise. Then the third list 
would be composed of those who had a 
right to vote for municipal purposes 
and not for Parliamentary purposes, 
and that would consist entirely of 
women and Peers, so that the two 
smaller lists would be very narrow and of 
small dimensions. The great list would 
be the first list—namely, that of those 
who were entitled to vote both for 
Parliamentary and municipal purposes. 
The hon. Gentleman was mistaken in 
supposing there would be a double re- 
vision. othing of the kind would 
occur; the revision of the three lists 
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contained in the same register would 
take place at the same time; there would 
be no complexity whatever ; and he did 
not think that there would be the 
slightest difficulty experienced by any 
voter. Looking to the fact that the 
complexity and difficulty which the hon. 
Gentleman feared was not at all in- 
volved, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would see the impossibility of treating 
London in a different way from that in 
which any other borough was to be 
treated, and of departing from what he 
(Mr. Ritchie) ventured to say was the 
fundamental principle of the Bill — 
the extension of municipal privileges 
throughout the country. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he was 
sure they were all glad it was proposed 
to have but one register; but there 
would be this difference between London 
and the country, thai the County Coun- 
cil would be elected upon one register, 
and what in London would be the 
future District Councils—the Vestries— 
would be elected on a different register. 
Some of the rated householders, entitled 
to vote for the County Councils, would 
not be entitled to vote for the Vestries. 
Therefore, there would be two different 
voting arrangements for Vestries and 
County Councils. When they came to 
the case of the City, matters were still 
different. ‘here the Common Council 
were elected on the Parliamentary 
franchise. He should have thought 
that for the present, having regard to 
the close approximation in character of 
the Vestry electorate to the electorate it 
was proposed to create, they might have 
gone on with the rate-book until the 
Government could have seen their way 
to propose a unity of franchise. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would ac- 
knowledge that there would be, until 
they got the whole scheme for London 
Government before the House, the diffi- 
culties which the hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out. The Government thought 
that the preferable mode was to start at 
once with what they considered was a 
proper register for London; and they 
hoped in a short time to be able to 
make a proposal to the House which 
would do away with the differences 
which had been referred to. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he was sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not seen his way to accede 
to the request of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
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J. Stewart). There was one point 
which had been somewhat overlooked 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He had 
said that they wanted to create for Lon- 
don a different electoral qualification to 
that for other parts of the country. He 
(Mr. Rowlands) was bound to say that 
there was a very strong feeling in Lon- 
don that, nuw they were creating a new 
County Council that was to have control 
over local matters in the Lietropolis, 
lodgers should have a right to partici- 
pate in the elections. London stood in 
an exceptional position in regard to 
lodgers as compared even with the 
large towns in the country. Owing to 
the present high rents, lodgers in Lon- 
don were persons who would be small 
householders in country towns, or even 
in some of the largest Provincial towns, 
and in consequence would have all the 
rights of citizenship. In London they 
were debarred from those rights; they 
had no right whatever to vote in elec- 
tions for the School Board, or of those 
who administered the Poor Law, and 
they would have no right, as the Bill 
now stood, to vote in the election of 
those who would have the huge powers 
they were so directly interested in, 
upon the County Councils. Seeing 
that no Provincial town could com- 
pare with London as to the propor- 
tionate number of lodgers, lodgers in 
London had a perfect right in this new 
departure to claim that their interests 
should be considered. The only way in 
which that could be done was by the 
adoption of the Parliamentary register, 
plus the addition of Peers and women. 
Having had some little experience of 
burgess lists, he could not help (hinking 
that the Parliamentary register was far 
preferable. Asa matter of fact, there 
was no burgess listin London. If there 
was a Vestry election, and one wanted 
to contest any particular ward, he had 
no list to go upon at all; the rate book 
only was at his disposal, and possibly 
that was the reason why so little interest 
was taken in Vestry contests in the 
Metropolis. He felt strongly upon the 
lodger question, and therefore he hoped 
his hon. Friend would divide the Com- 
mittee. He was quite aware that the 
usual argument used against lodgers 
being allowed to vote was that only 
those who paid rates should have the 
right to vote. But his contention was that 
a lodger was as much a ratepayer as any 
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other person in London;they admitted him 
as a compound householder ; and he (Mr. 
Rowlands) asked the House to consider 
what was the difference between an indi- 
vidual who had to take a set of rooms in 
a large house in which thelandlord lived, 
and an individual having a set of rooms 
in a house in which the landlord did not 
live. In the one case he was a house- 
holder, and was entitled to participate 
in the elections of Boards of Guardians, 
School Boards, and Parliamentary Re- 
presentatives ; and in the other case, from 
the mere fact that the landlord lived in 
the house, he was debarred from all these 

rivileges, although he might be paying 
identically the same rental. Take the 
case of the large blocks of model dwell- 
ings. A man living in one of them was 
considered a householder and allowed 
to participate in all the local life. Why 
was that? Only because they had in 
that case gone on the assessment of 
each separate flat; but the man did not 
pay the rates directly, but indirectly, 
just as the man having a set of rooms 
in a house in which the landlord lived. 
He (Mr. J. Rowlands) begged his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Stuart) to press his Motion 
to a Division, because he thought they 
ought to have some positive decision 
with regard to the right of lodgers to 
be placed on the local franchise list. 
There was anotherreason why the Parlia- 
mentary register should be adopted, 
and that was that in London—he 
thought there was searcely an ex- 
ception at the present time—the Parlia- 
mentary registers were made out in 
street lists, instead of alphabetical 
order. They all knew what an advan- 
tage that was. This had been done in 
many instances, not at the wish of ono 
political Party, but at the wish of both 
political Parties; and a most striking 
instance was afforded by the constituency 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) formerly represente’—namely, 
the Tower Hamlets, where in all the 
divisions the registers were in future to 
be made out by mutual consent in street 
lists, instead of in the old-fashioned 
alphabetical order. Seeing that lodgers 
held all the qualifications of citizenship, 
he thought it was high time they 
—_ allowed participation in local 

e. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY (Darlington) 
said, he wished the right hon. Gentle- 
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man could see his way to place both the 
lodgers and service franchise men upon 
the municipal list as well as upon the 
Parliamentary list. There were numbers 
of men who were formerly entitled to 
vote for such bodies as Boards of Guar- 
dians, but who, when the new service 
franchise was created, were taken off the 
municipal list and placed only on the 
Parliamentary list of voters, although 
it was said they did not in one sense 
pay rates, yet in another sense they did. 
It would simplify things exceedingly 
for men on the ‘‘ Lodger ” franchise and 
on the “ Service”’ franchise to be placed 
on both lists throughout the country. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he thought there was much 
force in the appeal for a simplification 
of the Register. The ‘Service” fran- 
chise men did not constitute a very large 
class, and the arguments in favour of 
allowing them the franchise were con- 
clusive. But he was concerned rather 
with the question of lodgers, betwixt 
whom and householders there was no 
distinction except one that had been 
created most unfairly to the lodgers. 
Lodgers were not entitled to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise unless they paid £10 
a-year for an unfurnished room, and 
this really amounted to a great deal 
more than householders were called 
upon to pay to be entitled to a vote, and 
in country districts it amounted to a pro- 
hibition. In his own constituency, for 
instance, rents were very much lower 
than they were in London, where £10 as 
the rent for an unfurnished room might 
not be above the average rertal; but in 
country districts it was obvious that 
hundreds of men were disfranchised 
who, if they were technically house- 
holders, would have a vote. An oppor- 
tunity presented itself for the right hor. 
Gentleman to do a bold stroke of busi- 
ness and get rid of the lodger franchise 
by reducing it to the same dimensions 
as the household franchise, and simpli- 
fying the register and the Bill. It would 
be doing nothing but justice to a class 
against whom nothing could be said, 
but that their economical habits induced 
them to live in a cheaper manner. A 
singular illustration of this came under 
his notice during the franchise con- 
troversies in 1884-5, and it was in that 
art of the Metropolis the right hon. 
entleman represented. A most respect- 
able man at 60 years of age, who had 
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reared a family and had sons and 


daughters out in the world, finding it 
more convenient to live with his wife in 
rooms, gave up his house, and thereupon 
he was deprived of that franchise which 
he had enjoyed for all the previous years 
of his adult life. Cases of this kind con- 
stantly arose. Of course, he knew that 
in this case it would be argued that 
lodgers did not pay rates; but, os 
everyone knew, practically lodgers did 
pay their share indirectly just as much 
as those who paid under the compound 
system. Where rates were heavy, rents 
were proportionately increased, and 
often enough out of proportion, and the 
lodgers paid more than their share. He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider whether it was not possible 
to simplify things and do this act of 
justice. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, hon. Membors 
invited him to enter upon a wide field of 
Amendments he could not contemplate 
without dismay. To take the Muni- 
cipal Oorporations Act in hand and 
amend it in the way proposed would be 
to raise matter quite outside the Bill. 
The Government, in relation to the 
Bill, took the Municipal Act as they 
found it and applied it to the rest of the 
country. In proceeding upon that prin- 
ciple, he did not for a moment say that 
Amendments might not properly be 
made in that Act; but it was a task the 
Government were not prepared to take 
in dealing with this Bill, nor could they 
attempt to deal with it in the case of 
London without extending the applica- 
tion to the rest of the country. This was 
far too large a matter to add to the 
difficulties with which the Bill was 
already connected. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
he desired a little more information. 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone far 
in his explanation to remove the appre- 
hensions of those who contemplated, 
with something like terror, the addition 
of another register; but would he be 
good enough to explain the starting of 
the new register? There seemed to be 
some difficulty not met by any provisions 
in the Bill. For instance, the qualifica- 
tion by residence was six months for the 
municipal vote, twelve months. for the 
Parliamentary vote. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could assure the Committee 
that the difficulty could be met and 
overcome so that the new register could 





be started by the machinery sketched 
out, it would go a long way to removing 
objections to the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he understood 
the register was already made out in 
municipal boroughs and in three divi- 
sions. The first division was composed 
of those who were entitled to vote in 
municipal and Parliamentary Elections ; 
the second, those who were entitled to 
the Parliamentary franchise only; and 
the third, those on the municipal fran- 
chise only. The last two divisions were 
very small, the first was very large. It 
would be the duty of the overseer, of 
course, in considering whether a voter 
should be put on the one or the other, 
to satisfy himself as to qualification. 
That, he understood, would be the pro- 
cess under the new system. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman must be well 
aware, from his own personal experi- 
ence, that the position of the intended 
county of London would be entirely 
different from that of any other large 
town. He(Mr. Picton) had had some ex- 
perience in the matter, because for nine 
years he had been, he hoped, a tolerably 
active member of the London School 
Board, and thus was brought into con- 
tact with the great populations of 
eastern London, in Hackney, the Tower 
Hamlets, and elsewhere. Many cen- 
suses were taken by the School Board 
for various purposes, and on one occa- 
sion schoolmasters and mistresses ob- 
tained a return of the number of parents 
of children attending the schools who 
lived in one or two rooms, and it would 
astonish the House to find how enor- 
mous was the proportion. In schools 
of 1,000 children, it was found that 
800 or more lived with their parents 
in one or two rooms. Of course, 
some of them might rent the houses 
in which they ocoupied only a room 
or two, while sub-letting the rest; but 
they would not be many. Others 
would be paying as much as £10 a-year 
for very wretched accommodation, and 
by taking great trouble might get on 
the register as lodgers. But he was 
speaking within the limit when he said 
that the vast majority were on no 
register whatever. There were streets 
after streets of small houses, little villas 
they might be called, in some parts of 
Hackney, and not one of them in the 
occupation of one family, the lower part 
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of the house, perhaps, being held by 
the chief occupant, the rest of the rooms 
let off to lodgers. The effect of treating 
London exactly the same as other and 
smaller towns such as Leicester would 
be that enormous populations in the 
East of London would have no voice in 
municipal matters, among which—sani- 
tary matters, for instance, forming a 
large portion of municipal business— 
lodgers in crowded dwellings were most 
seriously and directly interested. It 
would be unjust to leave these without 
a voice in the election of municipal 
authorities. He hoped the hon. Member 
(Mr. James Stuart), who was well able 
from his knowledge of his own con- 
stituency to appreciate the importance 
of the point, would urge his Motion to 
a Division, and he also hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would, on con- 
sideration, see that the case of London 
did not necessarily involve the question 
of other large towns. 

Mr. RITCHIE apologized for inter- 
posing so often, but this was his last 
appearance with reference to this point. 
The hon. Member spoke of vast numbers 
of people whom he described as being 
on no register at all; and clearly, if 
they were not on the Parliamentary 
register, they would not come within the 
scope of the Amendment or within the 
lodger franchise. From his not inoon- 
siderable knowledge of the East End of 
London, he could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the number of lodgers on 
the Parliamentary register was ex- 
tremely small. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he should 
not like this remark to go forth as an 
exact representation of the case. The 
number of lodgers on the Parliamentary 
register was very small, but it was very 
much smaller than the number entitled 
to be upon it if they were to make their 
claim ; therefore, he was proposing to 
deal with a large number of people who 
were excluded from the franchise they 
had every right to. If the Bill passed 
in its present form, London would differ 
from every other municipality in having 
an extra list for voting purposes. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) asked, whether it was the intention 
of the Government to add the same pro- 
viso in elections for the new County 
Councils as existed in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, that no elector should 
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have the right of voting in more than 
one division of the same constituency ? 
Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 110; 
Noes 226: Majority 116.—(Div. List 
No. 93.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bitt 207.] 
(Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. T. Lea, Mr. Sinclair.) 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he was not present during the 
discussion in Committee ; but he under- 
stood ‘he hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Madden) had inserted, at the instance 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), an Amendment, 
the effect of which would be, in his 
opinion, most injurious, and instead of 
conferring any rights, would take away 
a great number that existed. The 
Amendment gave the right to renew 
applications; but it excluded all holders 
of town parks who, now tbat the law 
was changed, might now desire to go 
into Court. That might not be the in- 
tention ; but, in his view, it would be 
the effeet. The declaration that— 

‘* Disqualification before the sing of the 
Act on the grounds aforesaid 1 not be a bar 
to another application by the person claiming 
to be lessee,”’ 
so far as it had any effect, would be 
mischievous; and, therefore, he pro- 
posed to insert the new clause to pro- 
vide that an application dismissed 
before the passing of the Act, but 
renewed and allowed subsequently, 
should, in the decision of the Court, 
date from the day when that decision 
would have come into operation under 
the original application. Of course, it 
was inconvenient to discuss the matter 
on the present stage ; and, perhaps, the 
better course would be to formally move 
the re-committal of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be re-committed.”— 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 
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Mz. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. T. M. Healy) would not 
persist in that Motion. The matter was 
discussed at some length in Committee ; 
and the Amendment moved by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land was aceepted by the hon. Member 
for South Down (Mr. M‘Cartan), who 
moved an Amendment in the name of 
the hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy). The Amendment of which the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford had given Notice raised a new 
question altogether, and one outside the 
scope of the Bill. Asa matter of fact, 
the Government had declined, unless 
the Bill were confined to the matter of 
assignment, to assent to the Bill at all; 
and he feared that, in an attempt to 
achieve too much, the hon. and learned 
Member would accomplish nothing at 
all. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappzn) (Dublin 
University) said, the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) dealt with 
two points. The first related to the 
fixing of a judicial rent in cases where 
an unsuccessful application had been 
made before the passing of the Act, 
and then a subsequent application had 
been granted after the passing of the 
Act; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposed that in such a state of 
facts the judicial rent should not relate 
to the application which had been ren- 
dered successful by the passing of the 
Act, but to the previous application, 
which the law did not then allow to be 
entertained. That did not appear to 
him to be a reasonable suggestion, and 
he could not advise the House to accept 
it. This Act liberated the tenant from 
the consequences of his own default in 
taking an assignment the landlord was 
willing to grant, without taking the 
precaution to have his consent endorsed 
on the lease in compliance with the Act. 
From the consequences of that neglect 
the Bill would liberate him ; but to put 
him in the same position as if he had 
been careful and diligent all through, 
the Government could not agree. The 


other matter raised by the hon. and 
learned Member was rather one of form, 
arising out of what occurred in the last 
discussion. The Bill provided that no 
application by the lessee should fail on 
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the ground of certain informality in the 
assignment, and the Committee had be- 
fore it the fact that there might bave 
been previous applications which had 
failed on that ground, and it was thought 
right that the tenant should come into 
Court notwithstanding. When the Act 
passed, the fact of an application not 
being tenable under the Act of 1887 
should not be a bar to a second appli- 
cation; and, so far as he had ascer- 
tained the practice of the Land Commie- 
sion, it would not be a bar. He would, 
therefore, agree to strike out the words 
introduced on the previous occasion, for 
he quite appreciated what the hon. and 
learned Member said—that they might 
suggest that in other cases the failure of 
an application might be a bar to a sub- 
sequent tenable application. He could 
not, however, go the length of accepting 
thenew Amendment, which would amount 
toa radical alteration of the Acts of 1881 
and 1887. There would not be the 
slightest danger of a tenant who had 
made an application before the passing 
of this Act and failed, being on that 
account debarred from making another ; 
and, therefore, quite appreciating what 
the hon. and learned Member said, he 
would meet him half-way, for the Act 
would be better without the words intro- 
duced on a previous occasion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it would 
have been better had the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
considered the full effect of what was 
proposed. However, it was the Bill of 
the hon. Member; and his duty was to 
protect one set of tenants from any mis- 
chievous result. At the request of the 
hon. Member, he would not press the 
Motion for re-committal. He was 
obliged to the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General for offering to meet him 
on the other point, as to which he would 
reserve his remarks. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, it would be 
only reasonable for the Government to 
accept the Amendment he now would 
propose. The Act of 1887 enabled the 
tenant to get certain advantages in 
Court, and these advantages were also 
designed by the framers of the Act of 
1881, but given up at the instance of 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
When the Crofters’ Act came to be 
passed, making the judicial rent date 
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from the time of application, then, in the 
Act of 1887, Parliament reverted to the 
original design of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). It was said by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
that the tenant was placed in the posi- 
tion of having his application rejected 
by his own act and default, but it was 
nothing of the sort. The tenant might 
have taken out an assignment at a cost 
of £10. On large estates the landlord 
would say—‘“‘ If you want this done, my 
solicitor is Mr. So-and-So.’’ And then 
Mr. So-and-So would say—‘‘ My charge 
for preparing an assignment is £10.” 
Then the tenant, who up to 1881 had no 
status, thought—‘“ So long as the land- 
lord does not turn me out I do not 
esre for a bit of parchment.” But the 
moment he got into Court he was met 
by the fact that he was not a real tenant. 
Grave injustice had resulted to men who 
had been recognized as tenants year 
after year, and nobody disputed their 
tenancy until the landlord on a technical 
point sought to deprive the tenant of 
the reduction on the rent of a-year or 
a-year and a-half. Only ungenerous 
landlords were guilty of this, and he 
noticed they were generally lords who 
took the advantage. His Amendment 
might very reasonably be accepted. 


New Clause— 

(Land Commissioners to decide date of com- 
mencement of judicial rent.) 

‘* Where any application has been dismissed 
prior to the passing of this Act, and is renewed 
and allowed after the passing of this Act, the 
judicial rent shall date as from the gale day 
when it would have come into operation had 
the original application not been dismissed, 
and the order of the Land Commission fixing 
the date for the commencement of such judicial 
rent under this section shall be conclusive in 
all legal proceedings,” —(Mr. 7. M. Healy,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was 
quite true that the judicial rent in 
ordinary cases dated from the service of 
the original notice, not from the date 
of the judgment given; but there was 
something in what the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General said, that it did not 
follow that the tenant who committed 
the mistake should be put exactly in the 
same position as the tenant who had not. 


Mr. 7. M. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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However, if the Government accepted 
the Amendment, he would not object; 
but if the Government refused, he was 
bound by the arrangement that the Bill 
should be confined simply to matters of 
assignment, to vote with the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, if 
the Question when put was contested, 
the discussion under the Rule must 
stop. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, 
page |, line 10, to leave ont the word 
‘any,’ and insert the word “ such.”— 
(Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, what was 
the advantage of this? 

Mr. MADDEN said, after the word 
“any”? was inserted in Committee, it 
occurred to him, reading the clause 
carefully, that it was not only not 
the best word, but that it might lead 
to serious misunderstanding. It might 
be so construed that where thero 
were several successive assignments, 
and the landlord had consented to 
any one of them that consent vali- 
dated them all. That was not the in- 
tention of the framers of the Bill, and 
could not be sanctioned if it were. No 
assignment which had been consented to 
practically by the landlord in the manner 
pointed out by the Bill could be invali- 
dated before the Land Commission on the 
ground of the informality with which 
the Bill dealt, and the word “such” 
made that meaning perfectly clear. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. T. W. Russert, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 1, line 10, after the word “ assign- 
ment,” leave out the words ‘‘of such 
lease.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he under- 
stood the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General agreed to the principle he laid 
down in the remarks he made earlier, 
and in his opinion it would be prefer- 
able to accept his Amendment instead 
of striking out the clause as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman suggested. In 
the case of town parks a radical change 
was made in their position by the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) in the Act of last 
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year, and it was very much debated ai 
the time. There was now no question 
in dispute, and the Amendments he pro- 
posed would, hé thought, makenochange 
in the law, and surely could do no harm. 
He had heard it contested, though it 
had never been judicially decided, and 
he had a very strong opinion to the 
contrary, that once an application was 
dismissed it could not be renewed. 
Certainly, he should prefer to have the 
clause omitted, rather than have a doubt 
thrown on the applications as to town 
parks, but he hoped the hon. Member 
would see the blot on his Bill, and 
accept the Amendments to the 2nd 
clause, the first of which he moved, the 
omission of-the words ‘‘on the ground 
aforesaid” in lines 3 and 4. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber suggested to the clause being struck 
out altogether. If that is his desire, he 
should make that Motion first. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that placed 
him in a difficulty, for he would prefer 
to have his Amendments inserted. 
Could he not move the omission of the 
clause after the Amendments. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, that 
could not be done on Report. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Clause 2 be omitted.”—(Mr. 7. 
M. Healy). 


Mr. MADDEN said, he quite appre- 
ciated the substance of the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. T. 
M. Healy}, but he feared that the 
Amendments would bring up a number 
of subjects connected with the Act of 
1881 not contemplated by the Bill. It 
would be better to omit the Clause, and 
he did not think there would be the 
slightest danger to leaseholders thereby. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause omitted. 


On the Motion of Mr. T. M. Heaty, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
Clause 3, line 8, to leave out the word 
‘* leaseholders.” 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
MOTIONS. 


—— 

BURGH POLICE AND HEALTH (SCOTLAND) 
BILL, 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Burgh 

Police and Health (Scotland) Bill do consist of 
Twenty-five Members. . 
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The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Asher, Mr. Baird, Sir 
George Balfour, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Bolton, Mr. Preston Bruce, Mr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Macdonald Cameron, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, Me. R. F. Campbell, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Cochrane-Baillie, Mr. Donald Crawford, Lord 
Eleho, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Hozier, the Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Menzies, Mr. F. 8. Powell, Mr. 
Sinclair, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. Webster, and 
Mr. Williamson, with power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


FOREST OF DEAN TURNPIKE TRUST. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the affairs of the Forest 
of Dean Turnpike Trust. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of, 
—Mr. W. B. Beaumont, Lord Edward Caven- 
dish, Mr. Salt, Mr. Beach, Mr. Samuelson, 
Viscount Folkestone, and Mr. Long. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to inquire and 
report to the House under what conditions with 
reference to the rate of interest, expenses of 
management, maintenance of roads, payment 
of debt, and term of years, or other special 
arrangements, the Act of the Trust mentioned 
should be continued. 

Ordered, That all Petitions relating to the 
continuance or discontinuance of this Trust 
be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.—(Mr. 


Long). 


EAST INDIA (HYDERABAD DECOAN MINING 
COMPANY). 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the formation and promotion of 
the Hyderabad Deccan Mining Company, 
Limited, the circumstances under which the 
concession held by that Company was obtained 
from the Government of Hyderabad, and the 
subsequent operations on the London Stock 
Exchange by persons interested in the Com- 
pany. 

The Committee was aig > od nominated 
of,—Sir Henry James, Sir Richard Temple, 
Mr. Slagg, Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland, 
Mr. M‘Lagan, Mr. Bristowe, and Mr. Labou- 
chere. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvustiic Buis—First Reading— 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, Amendment * 
(91); Local Bankruptcy (Ireland) * (93). 

Committee—Copyright (Musical Compositions) 
(61-92). 

Report—Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
1878, Amendment ® (88). 

Third Reading—Copyhold Acts Amendment * 
(89); Westminster Abbey * (57); Customs 
(Isle of Man) * (60), and passed. 

ProvisionaAL Orpen Birt—Second Reading— 
Local Government ‘Ireland) (Coleraine, &c.)* 
(63). 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) 
BILL.—(No. 61.) 
( The Earl of Onslow.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 
Clause 1 (Provision as to damage). 
Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he moved 
to omit this clause, which proposed 
to alter the laws relating to dra- 
matic literary property by limiting 
the penalty or damages to be awarded 
upon any action or proceedings in 
respect of an unauthorized representa- 
tion of any musical composition to such 
sum less than 40s. as should in the dis- 
cretion of the Court be reasonable. By 
the law as it stood at present, if a man 
composed a song, he had the exclusive 
right of representation as regarded it. 
That was a right which the composer 
could sell, and which was frequently 
sold for hard cash. This Bill proposed 
to take away that existing right from 
those who had composed songs, and from 
those who had purchased the right of 
representation, and—let there be no 
mistake about it—the Bill proposed to 
do that without giving any compensation 
whatever to the persons so to be de- 
prived of their rights. He challenged 
the noble and learned Lord the late Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Herschell) to deny the 
truth of that statement. The noble and 
learned Lord had read the names of a 
number of distinguished persons—his 
own among them not being the least 
distinguished—who recommended the 
alteration in the law which the Bill pro- 
osed to effect, and the noble and learned 
ord asked whether anyone would sup- 
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pose that such distinguished persons 
would recommend such an attack as 
this clause was described to be upon 
property being made. For his own part, 
he should not have supposed that the 
noble and learned Lord himself would 
have recommended such an attack as 
this being made upon property ; but the 
fact was that the noble and learned 
Lord, and the other distinguished per- 
sons, had done so, and therefore there 
was no supposition about the matter, 
because it was a fact. He (Lord Bram- 
well) had not said that this was a serious 
attack upon property, as his noble and 
learned Friend imputed to him—it was 
the precedent which it was now pro- 
posed to make, which might by-and-by 
be relied upon as a justification for 
more serious attacks upon property. 
A paltry piece of spoliation like this 
ought to be equally resisted with a 
more substantial one. If a man picked 
his pocket of a pocket handerchief he 
was a low thief, but he ought to be 
punished, as well as the man who 
effected a more substantial robbery. 
Then there was his noble—he would 
not say his learned—Friend, because a 
man appeared to cease to be ‘‘learned” 
when he became a statesman—the Colo- 
nial Secretary, whoce proposals savoured 
more of the statesman than of the lawyer 
—rather of a love of popularity than of 
law and right. His noble Friend had 
referred to the case of a Mr, Wall, who, 
he said, had charged a dear little girl of 
13 years of age, £2 for singing a copy- 
right song at a concert for charitable 
purposes. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
Tne COLONIES (Lord Knvrsrorp) said, 
that he had not made the statement, 
which had been made by another noble 
and—probably the noble and learned 
Lord opposite would admit — learned 
Lord. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (the Earl of Onsiow) said, 
that he had made the statement the 
noble and learned Lord referred to. 

Lorp BRAMWELLe«eaid,thathe would 
finish with the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies before he 
proceeded to anything else. The noble 
and learned Lord said that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Messrs. Boosey approved 
of this clause. No one could speak 
without respect of Sir Arthur Sullivan ; 
but he would venture to say that Sir 
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Arthur Sullivan approved of this mea- 
sure because he knew nothing about it. 
Messrs. Boosey were very respectable 
people, but they did not oppose this 
clause because they were musical pub- 
lishers, and the more songs were sung 
the more copies of them they sold. 
Doubtless, Messrs. Boosey, therefore, 
would sooner pay a person £2 for sing- 
ing a song than charge him £2 for 
his singing. The evidence of Messrs. 
Boosey, therefore, respectable though 
they no doubt were, was worthless as 
regarded the present matter. He chal- 
lenged the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies to deny that this clause 
proposed to take away a right without 
giving any compensation for it. With 
regard to the dear little girl of 13 who 
sung a song for charity, he wondered 
whether she had sung for charity, or for 
the pleasure of hearing her own voice, 
or to contribute to the pleasure of her 
parents and friends, which had no doubt 
much more to do with the matter than 
charitable motives. Still, if he had been 
the proprietor of the song, and he had 
been told that it nad been sung for 
charity, he was not at all sure that he 
should have asked for the £2. He said 
that he was not at all sure that he 
should have done so advisedly, because 
if a man permitted his songs to be sung 
for charity without demanding payment, 
he might part with all the value of his 
property. On the other hand, however, 
if he had been the father of this dear 
little girl, and he had heard that a 
demand had been made for the payment 
of this £2, he should have paid what, 
after all, was only ajust debt. The noble 
and learned Earl near him seemed to 
approve of the Bill, and as he had 
challenged others, he challenged the 
noble and learned Earl to deny that this 
clause proposed to take away a right 
without any compensation being given 
in respect of it. This was not a question 
of alteration of procedure alone ; it was 
taking away a substantial right. No 
doubt it was a small matter; but a bad 
precedent was established by the Bill, 
and would be applied in other cases. 
He should not deal with the provisions 
of the Bill in detail ; but he would sub- 
mit to their Lordships that the Bill took 
away a right without pretending to give 
an equivalent for it, and he would chal- 
lenge the noble and learned Lord the 
late Lord Chancellor, the noble Lord 
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the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
or the noble and learned Earl beside 
him, to contradict the description he 
had given of the measure. 


Moved, *‘To omit Clause 1.”—( The 
Lord Bramuell.) 


Tue Eant or SELBORNE said, that 
as the noble and learned Lord had good- 
humouredly challenged him to reply, he 
would state shortly the reasons which 
induced him to disagree with his noble 
and learned Friend on this matter. In 
saying that a right of property was 
taken away without an equivalent being 
given, what did his noble and learned 
Friend mean by “ aright of property ?” 
What he called ‘‘a right of property” 
was clearly the claim given by the 
Statute to any person proceeding for the 
infringement of a sung to minimum 
damages of 40s. If that were what the 
noble and learned Lord called ‘‘ aright 
of property,” it wasa very peculiar des- 
cription to apply to a mere regulation 
by Parliament interfering with the 
legitimate function of a jury to assess 
damages that the minimum damages for 
the infringement of the Act should be 
40s. The same Statute also gave the 
plaintiff a right to double costs in all 
cases, which would be a much more 
valuable right, in a pecuniary sense, 
than 40s. damages. But this the noble 
and learned Lord justly regarded as a 
matter not of property, but of procedure ; 
and he was willing that it should be 
taken away. He (the Earl of Selborne) 
thought the same principle applicable 
both to damages and to costs. He 
objected to the present practice under 
the Statute, a should support the 
clause. 

Lorpv HERSOHELL said, he wished 
to express his concurrence with the views 
of the noble and learned Earl. His 
noble and learned Friend had observed 
that neither Sir Arthur Sullivan nor 
Messrs. Boosey knew anything about this 
question. In this case those who wrote 
the music, those who wrote the words, 
and those who dealt in both, agreed in 
seeing nothing to object to in this Bill. 
Only one solitary individual objected. 
In his opinion, this Bill did not take 
away any right of property. The right 
of property given by the Statute was the 
right of exclusive representation of the 
song—that no person was to be at liberty 
with impunity to perform it. But not 
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every remedy given by the Statute was 
part of the right of property. This Bill 
did not take away the right to sue for 
infringement of copyright; it only abo- 
lished the right to minimum damages, 
and left the whole question of damages 

‘to the decision of the Court. Was the 
Legislature, because it had once fixed a 
minimum of damages, to be bound for 
all time to continue that measure of 
damages? Was the Legislature bound 
to hold to that measure of damages when 
it was shown that it worked injustice, 
and that the best course was to leave the 
measure of damages to the tribunal? 
He believed that this Bill took away no 
right of property. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he agreed that there 
was some slight doubt whether they 
were not confusing things with words. 
What was called a right of property, no 
doubt, was incapable of exact definition, 
and yet everybody well know what it 
meant. One incident of a right of pro- 
perty was that its possessor could enforce 
it, and thus make it of some value to 
himself. The particular thing with 
which their Lordships were dealing was 
the right of exclusive representation, 
and it was to be observed that that right 
which was thought to bo fenced round 
by the Legislature was the right of 
representation on each particular occa- 
sion. The general right of copyright 
or the right to multiply copies was suffi- 
ciently protected by law already. But, 
doubtless, the Legislature, in passing 
the Act which it was now sought 
to repeal, foresaw that it would pro- 
bably be impossible for a person to give 
evidence applicable to the particular in- 
jury done to him on a particular ocea- 
sion. The right with which they were 
now dealing was the right of single 
representation, and a jury would pro- 
bably say they could not assess the damage 
done in respect of each representation. 
The Legislature, in order to get rid of 
that difficulty, thought it right to fix 
the minimum amount of damages in 
order to prevent these representations 
being made without the sanction of the 
author. As it was competent for the 
Legislature to pass that Act, so they 
might now amend it; but he thought it 
desirable that those who insisted on the 
alteration should show their lordships 
why the owners of this kind of property 
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would suggest that the Judge should 
have a discretion in awarding costs, and 
that the amount of the penalty should 
remain as at present. Deep as was his 
respect for the Commission, he must 
vote for the noble and learned Lord if 
he brought this matter to a Division. 

Eart GRANVILLE remarked, that 
the lawyers did not all give them the 
same advice, and therefore he should 
prefer to look at this question from the 
point of view of a common juryman. If, 
as the noble and learned Lord said, the 
Judge would be able to assess the 
amount of costs, he did not see why the 
jury should not be able to assess the 
amount of damages. 

Tae Eart or ONSLOW pointed out 
that in the evidence given before the 
Commission it was stated by a music 
publisher, who was well qualified to 
judge, that he did not believe any living 
composer had derived sixpence profit 
from the performance of his songs. 
That was the kind of property which the 
noble Lord said would be taken away 
by this Bill—property which had never 
been worth sixpence to its owner. The 
way in which the cumulative penalty 
worked this great hardship was best 
illustrated by the evidence of another 
music publisher. An agent said—‘I 
understand that you have purchased the 
copyright of a song.” Tt was not a 
classical production, but the song was 
popular. It was called ‘‘ Tommy, make 
room for your uncle.” The agent went 
on to say—‘‘ Do not attempt to recover 
penalties for one or two performances, 
but wait till the pantomimes are in full 
swing, and you will then have an oppor- 
tunity to recover numerous penalties and 
to put £200 into your pocket.” The 
object of the Bill was to prevent such 
an abuse as that. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments: the Report thereof to 
be received on Friday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 92.) 


LOCAL BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzourne) said, he rose 
to call attention to the subject of the 
establishment of local Courts of Bank- 





should be left without protection. He 
Lord Herschsll 
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ruptey in Ireland, with a view to pre-|similarly of adding portions of East 
senting a Bill. This subject had from |Cork to West Cork. Powers were 
time to time within the last 10 or 11 /also taken of transferring cases on the 
years occupied the attention of Par- | application of any suitor from the Bank- 
liament and of successive Govern-|ruptey Court in Dublin to the rural 
ments. The Bill which he had to! bankruptcy jurisdiction and vice versd. 
present to their Lordships proceeded | There wero other clauses dealing with 
on the lines of, and was largely identical |machinery with which he would not 
with, those previously introduced. At/|trouble the House, and which could be 
present the only bankruptcy jurisdiction | discussed at a later stage of the Bill. 
in Ireland was the Bankruptcy Court of | He hoped the Bill would be printed and 
Dublin, which did very good and effi- | distributed in the course of a few days, 
cient work and enjoyed the confidence | and he proposed to fix the second reading 
of those = had to avail themselves of | for this day week. 

its jurisdiction. But Belfast, a great : , : 
mercantile community, the capital of the has yeh says ter deere eg aor Se 
North of Ireland, a great centre of com- | p,,. neq (The Lord Asipournr). 


merce and a great seat of manufactures, 
also had been anxious for a great num-| Lorp FITZGERALD said, he was 


ber of years to have at its door and | rather disappointed at the statement of 
within its own geographical boundaries | his noble and learned Friend. While 
an efficient and working Bankruptcy | he objected to the fantastic clauses pro- 
Court. Belfast, which had a growing posed last year in the Land Bill, he 
population and an increasing commerce, | was in favour of a small local bank- 
had likewise asked from time to time | ruptcy jurisdiction, under which a small 
that in addition to having a local Bank-| tenant might at once realize and dis- 
ruptey Court the area of the jurisdiction | tribute his property among his credi- 
of its Recorder and its County Court/ tors, and in a short time be a free 
Judge should be re-adjusted. Again,| man again. To these men this Bill 
Cork, thecapital of Munster, also desired, | would give no relief whatever. To 
and fairly and reasonably desired, to| relieve the tenants from their rent or to 
have a local Court to administer its| give them additional privileges was use- 
bankruptcy business. With that wish | less, if it was really done, not for the 
successive Governments had sympa-| benefit of the tenant, but for that of the 
thized, and he thought that as far back | money lenders. Let them enable the 
as 1879 a Bill was brought in and was/| tenant to give up his farm and at once 
re-introduced by the next Government | become a free man. If a tenant farmer 
in 1883, and he knew that last year! had an interest in his farm that was 
several Bills were brought in to deal up for sale—and it would probably 
with this subject. Now he had to| be bought in for him by his friends 
ask their Lordships to allow him to|—he got at once an absolute discharge 
present a Bill dealing with this impor- | from all his debts, and his property was 
tant subject and to give a first reading | realized and distributed. He would 
to it. The Bill which he sought to in- | reserve any further criticism till he had 
troduce proposed at once to introduce! had an opportunity of examining tho 
local Bankruptcy Courts in Belfast and | Bill; but he would warn the noble and 
Cork. It proposed also to take power | learned Lord that that project of estab- 
to establish local Bankruptcy Courts | lishing local Bankruptcy Courts in Bel- 
by Order in Council in Londonderry, | fast and Cork was one which he would 
Galway, Waterford, and Limerick, as| not find it easy to carry out. It had 
expediency and the state of business | always met with opposition on this side 
might require. He might also take of the water. If there were a Bank- 
power of adding to and varying these ruptcy Court in Belfast it affected not 
districts as the exigencies of busi- only Belfast but Manchester, Liver- 
ness or changes in population might | pool, and other commercial centres. 
demand. It was also proposed to, So far back as 1857 he had a con- 
authorize the Lord Lieutenant in Coun-! ference with the late Lord Cairne— 
cil to join on part of Antrim to Down then Mr. Cairns—on this subject in 
on the next vacancy in the County Court reference to a Bankruptcy Bill he him- 
Judgeship, and also of adding on a self was conducting in the House of 
portion of Down to Antrim, and also Commons. He explained to the noble 
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Lord the ground on which he did not 
think the creation of local Bankruptcy 
Courts was expedient. It was that 
there was not sufficient Bankruptcy 
business in the country to maintain one 
Court. Lord Cairns was satisfied with 
a provision then inserted in the Bill 
that in case of bankruptcy a local 
inquiry might be carried out at Bel- 
fast or Cork or elsewhere, to save 
the creditor’s expenses, but the general 
administration should be in one central 
Court. The proposal in this Bill had 
always met with opposition in Dublin 
and in England. If they asked the 
opinion of the English creditors in such 
cases, they would be told that it would 
be most inconvenient to have such local 
Courts, and that one Court at Dublin 
would be much more accessible. He 
was not pledging his final opinion on 
the Bill, which he wished to form after 
a candid examination of its details. 

Eart SPENCER did not wish to 
enter upon a discussion of the Bill, 
which would be more conveniently 
taken when they had the Bill before 
them; but he would like to say this in 
regard to the subject, that he was well 
aware that what the noble and learned 
Lord who spoke last said was quite true. 
There would be considerable difficulty 
in carrying the Bill; but, on the other 
hand, he wished to add that from the 
knowledge he gained when they were 
trying to deal with the subject in 1883, 
he would say that there was a strong 
feeling in different parts of Ireland, 
particularly in Londonderry and Belfast, 
in favour of the erection of local Courts 
beyond those in Dublin. But for that 
feeling it was probable that they would 
have taken measures in 1886 to carry out 
the project. 

Bill read 1°. (No. 93.) 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
OUTRAGES ON NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he rose to 
call attention to two outrages committed 
on national school teachers and their 
families, the one on Patrick Robinson 
and his family at Knockagoshal National 
School, Co. Kerry, in the month of 
March last, and the other on John 
Curtin and his family at Knockatea 
National Schools, in the month of 
December last. The system of national 
education had existed in Ireland for over 
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50 years. It was established by Mr. 
Stanley, on the statesmanlike view of 
united seoular education and separate 
religious instruction. The system had 
overcome great difficulties, and was a 
success. About £700,000 a-year was 
granted by Parliament, while the con- 
tributions in the country were practi- 
cally nil. The system was controlled by 
an unpuid national board, consisting of 
men of great ability and eminence. 
There were between 7,000 and 8,000 
schools, in each of which there was one 
or more teachers, who were appointed 
chiefly by the clergy, who were ma- 
nagers, but paid their salaries by the 
Board. Outrages had recently been 
committed upons national teachers and 
attacks on the system generally; and he 
thought it his duty to call attention to 
them, and to ask the Government whe- 
ther there was any probability of the 
perpetrators being brought to justice. 
There were two cases in particular about 
which he had obtained perfectly trust- 
worthy information, derived not from 
the newspapers, but from investigations 
on the spot. The noble and learned 
Lord then described the nature of the 
attack on Robinson, whose life had 
been previously threatened. Patrick 
Robinson was national school teacher 
at Loughfoodra, about nine miles from 
Castleisland, in the county of Kerry. 
The district was wild and remote, and 
the population few and scattered. About 
11 o’clock the teacher was engaged in 
the ordinary duties of his office, and his 
two daughters were busy teavhing, when 
his attention was directed towards the 
door by a stir of great excitement 
among the pupils, consisting of some- 
where about 50 boys and girls. He 
there saw three men, armed, and one of 
them disguised by a mask. Two of 
them went to the head of the school, 
and the masked man, who was probably 
the leading ruffian of the district, or- 
dered the teacher’s daughter Margaret 
to go up to where they were and go on 
her knees. He then ordered Mary Ann 
Robinson, her sister, about 17 years of 
age, to come up and kneel down near 
him, and he ordered the teacher to go 
on his knees on another part of the 
school, saying that he wanted to swear 
him. Robinson asked him what he 
wanted to swear him for, when the man 
replied to prevent him talking about 
his neighbours. In the meantime Mrs. 
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Robinson came out of her residence to 
come into the school, when the man at the 
door pointed a gun at her and ordered her 
back to her residence. The undisguised 
man put a pistol to Mary Ann Robinson’s 
cheek, and snapped it three times, but 
it missed fire. The masked man then, 
with a curse, ordered his companion out 
of the school, and took a gun and shot 
Mary Ann Robinson. The shot riddled 
a considerable portion of her dress, but, 
fortunately, did not injure her. He 
then shot Mr. Robinson, and wounded 
him severely in the abdomen, there 
being over 70 perforations. The three 
ruffians then decamped, firing shots out- 
side. The scene became one of the 
wildest confusion, the wounded man 
lying on the floor covered with blood, 
and the children screaming in terror. 
The police station was at a distance, 
but a messenger was sent, and they 
came and removed the wounded teacher 
and his daughter to the hospital. On 
the night of the 17th of March last some 
men went to the hospital at a late hour 
and demanded admittance, which was 
refused. They said they wanted to see 
Robinson, and they were told they couid 
not. They then wanted to see his 
daughter, which was also refused. These 
men, in order to gst into the hospital, 
climbed over a high wall. No doubt 
their object in coming was to intimidate 
Robinson and his daughter from giving 
evidence against the perpetrators of 
these outrages. Subsequent inquiry dis- 
closed that this was not the first attempt 
on Robinson’s life. The ruffianly per- 
petrators of these cowardly outrages 
escaped for the time; but one of the 
questions which he proposed to put to 
the noble Lord opposite was whether 
any clue had asyet cn discovered likely 
to lead to justice on the perpetrators ? 
In August last, while the teacher and 
his family were at dinner in their own 
residence, a party of men passed by, 
and one of them discharged a loaded 
gun through the door. The contents of 
the gun perforated the door in very 
many places and broke a pane of glass 
at the opposite side of the room. On a 
Sunday in January last, Mr. Robinson 
saw five men masking themselves nearly 
opposite his residence, when he ran into 
his house and bolted his door. Two 
carts shortly afterwards passed by, 
which he thinks, prevented the men from 
attacking the door. They went to the 
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rear of the house and remained there for 
about an hour. They fired a shot through 
one of the back windows, breaking it, 
and then went away. Now, as to the 
ease of John Curtin. Ourtin is the 
teacher of Monteagle National School, 
in a remote district in Kerry. His school 
declined in the number of children in 
attendance, and the attention of the local 
Inspector was directed to the state of the 
school, and he paid it a visit in conse- 
quence. The teacher and his pupils 
appeared to be in an unsettled state of 
mind for school business, and on inquiry 
the Inspector found the cause to be as 
follows :—On the previous Monday, 
about 12 o’clock, as the teacher, Mr. 
Curtin, was speaking to the father of 
one of the pupils outside the school, he 
saw a masked armed man approaching 
the rear of the school, followed by five 
others. He ran towards his residence, 
which is situated near the school, when 
a shot was fired afterhim. Three of the 
men went into the school, and amid the 
screams of the children, some of whom 
clung round the assistant teacher, one 
of the men fired a shot into the school- 
room. They then went away, after firing 
some shots outside the school. Late in 
December last, a further desperate at- 
tempt was made, in broad daylight, to 
murder this national school teacher, but 
although the original design was not 
successfully accomplished, the would-be 
assassin succeeded in wounding both 
himself and his wife (Mary Curtin), the 
latter rather seriously. Curtin lived at 
Monteagle, a wild and desolate region. 
It is about three miles and a-half from 
the village of Brosna, and borders on the 
confines of Cork and Limerick. In this 
district Curtin has been engaged for the 
last 15 years teaching a national school, 
and, as far as can be ascertained, has 
always been on friendly terms with the 
neighbours. Yesterday, about ten 
minutes past 11 o’clock, accompanied by 
his wife and son, John Curtin, he started 
for the village of Brosna for the purpose 
of attending massthere. They travelled 
in a common cart, and reached a place 
not far from Brosna about 20 minutes 
past 11 o’clock. Curtin dropped his 
whip and his son got out to recover it 
for him. The young lad had taken the 
whip off the road, and was getting into 
the cart, when they heard the report of a 
shot, which shattered Curtin’s arm and 
severely wounded Mrs. Curtin. After 
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the shot had been fired, three men, who 
were in ambush, rose from their places 
of concealment and ran eastwards in an 
uphill direction. Curtio, though severely 
wounded, jumped off the car and across 
the ditch behind which they were am- 
bushed end pursued them about 100 
yards. He called on the cowardly 
aszassins to stand, but the leader only 
turned round and presented a revolver 
at him and then passed it to the nearest 
man, who did likewise, but neither of 
them fired. Curtin, being alone and 
wounded, turned back to the assistance 
of his wounded wife. ‘The men concerned 
in this cowardly and ruffianly attack 
were not disguised. When Curtin got 
back to his wife he found the poor woman 
bleeding from wounds on the right eye 
and neck. He then drove to Brosna for 
the priest and doctor. Curtin did not 
feel his own wounds very much owing 
to excitement, but subsequently he found 
his coat had been riddled with shots. 
Two policemen who were in the district 
from early morning heard the shots, and 
made towards the direction and discovered 
Mrs. Curtin wounded on the roadside. 
She was wounded in the eye, breast, 
right arm, shoulder, and knee with shot 
to the number of 42 grains, while her 
husband was wounded in the right hand, 
arm, and side. Such were the two cases 
which he brought under their notice. 
He felt deeply outrages like these, 
perpretrated on teachers of national 
schools, of which there were 7,000 or 
8,000 in Ireland, and in which there 
was given a good primary education to 
the children who were willing to avail 
themselves of it free of cost. If there 
was a person who ought to be pro- 
tected by the people of the locality, 
it was the cated school teacher; if 
there was a place that should be sacred 
from outrage, it was the school in which 
their children were taught. He had 
not the means of tracing these outrages 
to their source. There was some orga- 
nization—what it was he did not venture 
to say; but strangers were brought or 
sent from remote districts to carry out 
these crimes. In one ease, in County 
Limerick, a school was Boycotted be- 
cause shelter was given to some police- 
men during a heavy shower of rain. 
This village school was thus Boycotted 
at an expense to the Exchequer of £76. 
In another instance, the father of two 
pupils refused at the bidding of the 
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local League to cease cutting timber for 
a gentleman, the result being that the 
school was Boycotted at a cost to the 
county of £75. Finally, he referred to 
the experience of St. Cronan’s National 
Schools (boys and girls), King’s County, 
the monitress of which, Agnes Sullivan, 
on July 5, 1887, went to the wedding 
of her cousin, who was marrying the 
sister of a Boycotted man. The ful- 
lowing day the school was Boycotted, 
three pupils only would come to school, 
the day after that two, and the next 
day none. The object of Boycotting 
the school was to procure the discharge 
of the monitress. Similarly, in a boys’ 
school Boyeotting was decreed; the 
attendance fell to 0 in three days. 
The cause of the Boycotting in this 
school was that two boys, relatives of 
the Boycotted man, remained pupils of 
the school. The manager, who was the 
parish priest, then proclaimed a vaca- 
tion. The schools re-opened on the 16th 
of August, when four children only 
came to the girls’ school in addition 
to the innocent but obnoxious moni- 
tress. Others came as far as the door, 
but left without entering, seeing her 
there. Having thus called attention to 
these very painful facts, he asked the 
Government if they were able to indi- 
cate what likelihood there was of the 
perpetrators of the two outrages to which 
he had more particularly referred being 
brought to justice ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnzovrne) said, that it 
would not be surprising to noble Lords 
who knew the long and honourable con- 
nection of his noble and learned Friend 
with the Board of National Educativn 
in Ireland that he took a keen interest 
in the painful circumstances to which he 
had drawn attention. It was impossible 
to listen without the deepest pain to the 
simplest statement of the way in which 
at this time of day, and at this advanced 
stage in the history of civilization, the 
course of education in Ireland had in 
recent years been sought to be arrested 
and interfered with by the Boycotting of 
schools and schoolmasters. The state- 
ment which he had submitted to the 
House was only too true. Unfor- 
tunately, National sehoolmasters and 
their schools had been subjected in the 
cases referred to to such a barbarous 
and inhuman course of Boycotting as 
was a scandal to every community that 
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permitted it to continue in their midst. 
The steady amelioration which was to 
be witnessed in the condition of the 
eountry would, however, tend in an 
increasing measure to put an end to 
the state of matters as it had been 
described. Boycotting, as the figures 
which had been presented to Parliament 
practically showed, had largely fallen 
off in number, and the instances were 
decidedly decreasing in vigour as well. 
Belief in the power of those who had 
previously had recourse to that terrible 
weapon was weakening and passing 
away. In many districts, faith in the 
power and authority of the law was 
returning, and with returning confi- 
dence came renewed courage. Owing 
to these influences, the Boycotting of 
school- houses had diminished, and 
would doubtless steadily and largely 
diminish ; and he ventured to think 
and hope that, if on a future occa- 
sion his noble and learned Friend re- 
curred to the subject, there would be a 
great and decided change for the better. 
With regard to the two cases referred 
to, he was not acquainted with the pre- 
cise details; but, so far as he knew, 
Qurtin’s case well merited the grave 
terms of censure which his noble and 
learned Friend employed and the anxious 
way in which he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to direct their attention to it. A 
Constabulary hut had been erected in 
the neighbourhood, and the Government 
were using every effort in order to make 
amenable to the law those who were 
auswerable for the outrage. The case 
of Robinson and his two daughters only 
occurred last March, and was also a 
painful and serious one; and anyone 
who was acquainted with Kerry, where 
it happened, would know that the 
locality was one requiring the close and 
attentive examination of the Govern- 
ment. There had been a difficulty in 
identifying, which he did not like to 
enlarge upon, and of getting accurate 
information. That might be accounted 
for in a variety of ways which he did 
not like to go into at present. His 
noble and learned Friend asked if 
the Government had any clue with re- 
ference to these cases? If he had the 
means of giving a full answer, he would 
beg leave not to do so, as it might 
interfere with the course of justice 
and the due prosecution of the offen- 
ders, He would only say that the two 
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eases in question were engaging the 
closest and most anxious attention of 
those answerable for public prosecutions 
in Ireland, and the Attorney General for 
Ireland would do everything reasonably 
within his power to see that those crimes 
should not remain unpunished. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
could not help thinking that the par- 
ticulars referred to by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) should be 
made available to their Lordships in the 
shape of a Return, and he gave Notice 
accordingly that he would move on 
Monday next for a Return of all national 
schools in Ireland, by provinces and 
counties, which had been reported to 
the Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland as having been Boycotted at 
any time since October, 1880, with par- 
ticulars of such cases. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he hoped 
the Government would not give their 
assent to the Motion of which Notice 
had been given. He was bound to say 
that he thought it was one of a very un- 
satisfactory character. His noble and 
learned Friend asked the Government 
for information with regard to two cases 
and what measures were being taken ? 
The only answer which the noble and 
learned Lord gave to the House was 
that there was a general improvement 
in Ireland under the Act now being 
administered; but with regard to the 
particular cases he merely confirmed 
them without giving the slightest indi- 
cation of the Government being able to 
punish the particular individuals. That 
did not appear to him to be consistent 
with the roseate description he had given 
of the state of Ireland. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE explained that 
what he had said amounted to this, that 
the cases were before the Attorney 
General for Ireland, whose business it 
was to look into them, and that it was 
not desirable for him, even if he had the 
information, to go into specific de- 
tails. 

Eart SPENCER said, he entirely 
agreed that it was very undesirable for 
the Government to give any details while - 
the matter was under the consideration 
of the Attorney General ; but the noble 
and learned Lord had misunderstood 
what his noble Friend said, which was 
that he was afraid the explanation given 
as to this particular district was hardly 
so satisfactory as they hoped. It was 
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said that the condition of the country as 
to Boycotting had considerably improved. 
Well, no one would rajoice at that state- 
ment more than he did and those who 
sat behind him. At the same time, the 
noble and learned Lord did not give a 
good account of the unfortunate district 
neat Knockagoshal, and they on the 
Opposition side of the House would have 
been giad to hear that something had 
been done by this time towards tracing 
the ruffians who made the attacks on 
the schools. Castleisland was one of 
the worst districts in Ireland. Since he 
had known Ireland it had been very 
often under a reign of terror. There had 
been gangs of people in that district who 
had maintained a species of intimidation ; 
and he certainly had hoped that the Go- 
vernment would have been able, by the 
special measures they had taken with 
regard to Kerry, to rastore something 
like order in the district. He was afraid 
from the answer which had been given 
to his noble and learned Friend that the 
Government had done very little towards 
discovering the perpetrators of those two 
outrages. As tothe Return which his 
noble and learned Friend had given 
Notice to move for, he suggested that the 
Government should also be asked what 
they had been able to do with regard to 
discovering and bringing to justice any 
of those who had committed outrages in 
these particular cases? He thought that 
this would be a very interesting addition 
to the Return. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, he considered that the noble Earl 
was a little unreasonable in expecting 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
have been able within the few months 
which had elapsed since those outrages 
had been committed in all cases to trace 
them to their authors. Where could the 
noble Earl find a precedent for applying 
the same rigid law which he sought to 
apply to the Government, and which he 
did not apply to himself. The noble 
Earl had, when Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
- land, enormous powers in his hands, and 
yet how long was it before the Phonix 
Park murderers were brought to justice ? 
The whole attention of Ireland was 
directed to that investigation, and yet 
those secret societies, with ramifications 
so wide, which were supported by in- 
fluences so powerful, were able to set 
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the noble Earl at defiance. It was not 
unreasonable that in a desolate district 
in Ireland where the population was 
sparse, and the means of tracking the 
criminals were scant, some time should 
elapse before they were brought to 
justice. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
did not believe that it was the intention 
of any Member of the Opposition to 
cast blame on the Government for not 
having succeeded in discovering the 
perpetrators of the outrages. They 
were only afraid that the Government 
had not succeeded better than any pro- 
vious Government. In the unfortunate 
circumstances of Ireland, outrages of 
the description referred to by his noble 
and learned Friend, and which were 
disastrous to the peace of the country, 
had been committed, and yet it had not 
been possible to trace the perpetrators, 
All that his noble Friend meant to say 
was this, that while the noble and 
learned Lord opposite stated that the 
general state of the country had im- 
proved, the particular instances brought 
to the notice of the House did not seem 
to sustain the major proposition. Un- 
fortunately, for long years there had 
been this one lamentable fact in regard 
to Ireland, that very often, he might 
almost say generally, in the case of a 


certain class of crime where witnesses ° 


came forward and stated what they had 
actually seen in order that the law might 
be vindicated, they had in many cases 
been subjected to persecution of the 
severest character, merely because they 
had given testimony in order to enable 
criminals to be brought to justice. That 
had been one of the most grievous 
symptoms of the social condition of Ire- 
land for a longtime. He and his noble 
Friends would be glad to hear whether 
the Government had made progress in 
breaking down this feeling of hostility 
in Ireland. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN saaid, 
he hoped the Government would go 
very carefully into all the details of the 
cases which were to be embodied in the 
Return asked for by his noble and 
learned Friend. He trusted the noble 
Earl would also move to be included in 
the Return, as far as the Government 
could get at them, the causes for which 
those national schools had been Boy- 
cotted ; also the person or organization 


which had caused the Boycotting in 
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cases where it was supposed there had 
been any conspiracy. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, the 
noble Earl (Earl Spencer) had stated 
that the district of Castleisland was not 
only a scandal to Ireland, but to Chris- 
tendom; and that that was a state of 
affairs which had existed during his 
administration of the country. He 
thought the noble Earl must have 
referred to his last administration, 
because up to the formation of the 
National League in 1879 the district all 
around Castleisland, and the whole of 
that portion of Kerry, was one of the 
most peaceable in Ireland. It had been 

roved before the Commission on which 
fe served, that for 40 years previous to 
the formation of the National League 
there had not been a single outrage in 
the whole of that district. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY BILL.—(No. 5.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 8* (according to order). 
Olause 4 (Provision of fabric fund). 


Lorp NORTON moved in Sub-section 
4-¢Clause 4, an Amendment providing 
that, whenever in due course of time a 
sufficiency of funds renders it possible, 
it might be considered within the im- 
provements of the Abbey for which 
this clause provided to restore the north 
transept to its proper use for worship 
by relieving it of a row of most incon- 
gruous occupants, for which a more 
suitable building should be made. He 
urged the desirableness of removing 
the colossal statues mounted on colossal 
pedestals which blocked up and dis- 
figured this portion of the Abbey. His 
proposal would not involve the imme- 
diate appropriation of any sum of 
money, but only in aid, when possible, 
to funds now being subscribed. The 
improvement indicated was desired by 
the Dean and Chapter themselves, and 
he thought the public generally who 
were interested in the Abbey and the 
purposes for which it should be used 
were as anxious as the authorities that 
it should be carried out. 

Moved, in page 4, line 18, at end to insert— 
“Tn due course of time, when a sufficiency of 
funds renders it possible, a more suitable build- 
ing in connection with the Abbey for the 
statues of great men, which now occupy, in an 
unseemly row, the east side of the north tran- 
sept, shall be made.”—( Zhe Lord Norton.) 
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Toe PRIME MINISTER ayp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ron FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, that the object of the Bill before 
the House was to find money for the 
restoration of Westminster Abbey, and 
it would be unreasonable to apply any 
part of that money to the erection of a 
new building for the reception of the 
statues now in the Abbey. He sympa- 
thized with the view of his noble Friend, 
but he did not think it necessary to go 
to the great expense which carrying it 
out would involve. National pictures 
had been removed to Bethnal Green, 
and perhaps it would be as well to send 
these statues there also. He would 
earnestly ask his noble Friend not to 
press his Amendment. The money in 
the Bill was taken for a particular pur- 
pose—namely, the restoration of West- 
minster Abbey. He would recommend 
the noble Lord to endeavour privately 
to obtain the money he required, and 
not allow Westminster Abbey to tumble 
down whilst he arranged a plan for the 
removal of the statues within it. 

Lorpv MOUNT TEMPLE said, he 
was glad that the subject had been 
mentioned. Westminster Abbey was 
now quite full, so that at the present 
moment, if any general or admiral was 
going into battle he could not say, as 
Lord Nelson had said—‘ Victory or 
Westminster Abbey,” because there 
was no room in Westminster Abbey; it 
was all filled up. There wasa prevalent 
and increasing desire amongst the public 
to perpetuate the memory of distin- 
guished men who had conferred benefit 
on the nation by their moral or political 
or intellectual wor’. and the popular 
method was to erec: their statues in 
places of public resort. This reason- 
able feeling would be assisted by erect- 
ing on the property of the Abbey a sort of 
campo sancto, where statues could be put 
instead of their being tossed about in 
all parts of London. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
not at ail sure that our modern statues 
had been so great a success as to render 
it desirable that they should be col- 
lected together and placed in a separate 
building. There were, no doubt, some 
successful statues; but, on the other 
hand, we had effigies of warriors in 
London which were rather objects of 
terror than otherwise. Whether Nelson 
himself would have liked being placed 
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on the top of a pillar in Trafalgar 
Square might be doubted. A lot of 


these statues standing in a row would 
be a painful spectacle. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. An Amendment made; 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 94.) 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) — INQUIRIES BEFORE 
SELECT COMMITTEES—PROTECTION 
FOR WITNESSES.—QUESTION. 

Tae Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
the Lord Chancellor to what extent wit- 
nesses testifying on oath hefore Select 
Committees of the House were protected, 
as there had been some misapprehension 
and confusion in the public mind upon 
the point ? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that it was as well 
that it should be understood that abso- 
lute and perfect protection was given to 
witnesses examined before Select Com- 
mittees in both Houses of Parliament. 
Apart from the privileges of the House, 
that had been held for a great number 
of years to be the law in our Courts of 
Justice. Witnesses giving evidence upon 
oath were only liable to be indicted for 
perjury in the event oftheir giving false 
testimony, and no action or other legal 
proceedings could be brought against 
them in respect of the evidence given 
by them. In that, and in the other 
House of Parliament, the protection 
given to witnesses was even more per- 
fect, because the power existed, and it 
had not been allowed to slumber, but 
had been exercised over and over again, 
of summoning persons who were guilty 
of such a breach of privilege as bring- 
ing an action against such a witness 
and of committing them to the custody 
of the proper officers of the House. 


House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 4th May, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Puvusuic Britis — Ordered— First 
Reading — Mines (Limitation of Hours) * 
[241]; Merchant Seamen (Widows and 


Orphans’ Pensions) * [237]; Footpaths and 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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Office. 
Roadside Wastes * [238]; Colliery Tenants 
Relief * [239]; Factory Acts Amendment * 
[240]. 

Third Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue 
[202], and passed. 

ProvistonaL Oxver Bitis—Second Reading— 
Water * [227]. 

Report—Metropolitan Commons (Farnborough), 
&e.* [192]; Metropolis (Whitechapel and 
Limehouse) * [194]. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table ; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


— )§ —— 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY—THE CHIEF 
OFFICIAL RECEIVER. 


Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, How long the present provisional 
arrangement, under which a sum of 
£8,000 per annum is allowed to the 
Chief Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, 
as an officer of the Board of Trade, to 
be expended by him as he may think 
fit on his personal staff, is to continue; 
and, whether he will take the necessary 
steps for bringing the Chief Official 
Receiver’s Office under the immediate 
control of the Treasury and the Civil 
Service Commissioners, by placing it on 
the permanent establishment of the Civil 
Service ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mrcwarn 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The ap- 
pointment of the Chief Official Receiver 
in Bankruptey was originally made for 
a period of five years, which will expire 
during the present year. The whole 
arrangements of the Department are, 
however, at present under considera- 
tion ; and I regret, therefore, that I am 
not in a position to give the hon. and 
learned Member any undertaking. 


POST OFFICE—LICENCE TO THE 
WRITING TELEGRAPH. 

Mr. M‘EWAN (Edinburgh, Central) 

asked the Postmaster General, If his 

refusal to grant a licence to the Pro- 














Channel Tunnel 


rietors of the Writing Telegraph is in- 

Jicativeot a resolution to depart from the 

ition taken up by the Government, 
as defined by Sir Henry James (then 
Attorney General) on the 29th of 
November, 1880, in the case of the 
‘“‘ Attorney General v. the Edison Tele- 
phone Company (and others),” now 
United Telephone Oompany (speciall 
reported for The Telegraphic p Bae; 15t 
December, see vol. 8, page 425), as 
follows :— ' 

‘There is no desire on the part of the Crown 
to check invention. I most emphatically dis- 
claim that inventors and Companies will always 
be dealt with in a liberal spirit, if they consent 
to become licencees of the Crown ;”’ 
and further, in the same case, the 
Attorney General said (see Engineering, 
vol. 30, page 514)— 

‘The Government has no wish whatever to 
stop energy for increased knowledge in tele- 
graphy. The sole object of the Crown on the 
present occasion being to obtain an order for a 
compulsory licence upon all persons who 
should use the telephone ;”’ 


and if that action did not arise in conse- 
quence of the Telephone Company 
having refused to become licencees ; 
whether his attention has been called 
to the statement of the Attorney General, 
on his application to two Judges of the 
High Court on the 1/th of April, 1881, 
to vary the decree (see Telegraphic Jour- 
nal, vol. 9, page 149)— 

“The litigation has now come to an end. 
When once the claim of the Crown to the 
monopoly was admitted, they would be ready, 
in the interests of the public, to grant licences, 
so that there might be no impediment in the 
way of the active carrying on of the telephonic 
communication ;”’ 
whether, seeing that the preprietors of 
the Writing Telegraph only ask to 
become licencees of the Crown, he will 
state on what grounds they are refused 
to use their telegraph system ; and, has 
he discretionary power to alter the prin- 
ciple on which Government has declared 
its intention to deal with inventors and 
Companies, as in the Edison case ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raixes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. ‘Member, I have to 
say that the declaration which his Ques- 
tion gives in the first person is not a 
quotation from the report in Zhe Tele- 
graphic Journal of December 15, 1880. 
That report is a condensed account of 
the proceedings, and is given in a narra- 
tive form in the third person. The 
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report in Engineering is also a mere con- 
densed account. I can cite nothing in 
the shorthand writer’s notes which con- 
veys such an impression as the hon. 
Member has received. I may further 
say that the then Postmaster General 
did not, on the judgment being given 
in his favour, immediately coneede a 
general licence even to those who were 
arties to the case before the Court. He 
reely exercised his discretion, refusing a 
licence here, and granting alicence there. 
Ihave,ona previous occasion, stated tothe 
hon. Member that the Government has 
never assumed the position of granting 
indiscriminately a licence to every in- 
ventor of a new form of apparatus. I 
have also informed him that if there is 
a substantial demand for the establish- 
ment of exchanges to be worked by the 
instruments of the Writing Telegraph 
Company, I think it preferable that 
they should be in the hands of the Post 
Office, the instruments being supplied 
by the proprietors on terms to be 
arranged. ‘To both these statements I 
still adhere. 


SUEZ CANAL—RETURNS OF SHIPPING 
AND TONNAGE. 


Cartan COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the Tnder Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, 
with reference to the Commercial Paper, 
Suez Canal Returns of Shipping and 
Tonnage, annually presented to Parlia- 
ment, there would be any difficulty in 
keeping a record of the countries from 
and to which vessels enter and clear the 
Canal, so as to add to that Return a 
Table showing the aggregate number 
and tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing the Canal from and to each 
country each year? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Secretary of State 
is in communication with the British 
Directors on the Council of the Suez 
Canal Company, in order to ascertain 


whether such information can be 

afforded. 

CHANNEL TUNNEL (EXPERIMENTAL 
WORKS). 


Srr CHARLES PALMER (Durham, 
Jarrow) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether there is now 
any reason why the explorations should 
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not be continued, so as to test the possi- 
bility of making a tunnel between this 
country and France, and so remove the 
danger and discomfort in the communi- 
cation between this country and the 
Continent, as has been recently shown 
by the loss of the Jnvicta? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Murcnarr 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.): The Znvicta 
has not been lost, or even damaged; 
and having regard to the vote arrived 
at by the House last Session on the 
Channel Tunnel Bill, I certainly should 
not be justified in agreeing to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member. 





NAVY GUNS—THE RETURN. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he can hold out 
any hope that the Return asked for by 
the hon. Member for East Marylebone 
on the 17th of February, 1888 (relative 
to the number of ships of war waiting 
for their guns, as well as the probable 
date on which those guns will be mounted 
on board) will be presented to the House 
of Commons before Whitsuntide; and, 
if not, whether he can fix a date for the 
presentation of that Return ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir; certainly before Whitsuntide. It 
is a difficult Return to prepare, as the 
destination of guns has been frequently 
changed. 


WAR OFFICE—FIRST AND SECOND 
ARMY CORPS—HORSE AND FIELD 
ARTILLERY. 

Oartain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
in the event of the First and Second 
Army Corps, including ammunition 
columns, being despatched on active 
service, What will be the number of 
batteries of Horse and Field Artillery 
remaining available for the following 
purposes respectively:—the supply of 
the waste of the Army in the field; the 
reinforcement of the Indian and Colonial 
Establishments; and action with the 
Regular, Militia, and Volunteer Infantry 
remaining in the United Kingdom ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Sranwore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
In the event of two Army Corps being 
suddenly sent upon foreign service, it 
would be necessary, if there was no 
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time to organize other ammunition 
columns, to utilize for this pur 14 
batteries of Field Artillery, and there 
would then be left only 537 officers and 
men of the Royal Horse Artillery, with 
16 guns, and 2,069 of the Field Artillery, 
with 40 guns, including the depéts; but 
in the event of mobilization for home 
defence, there would be no occasion to 
break up the 14 field batteries not re- 
quired for, service with the two Army 
Corps, and they would be all available. 
The establishment of Royal Artillery 
was fixed after an elaborate inquiry two 
years ago into the whole organization 
of our Army. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE POST OFFICE AT ABERA-.- 
MAN. 

Mr. RICHARD (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he is aware that the functions of the Post 
Office at Aberaman as respects savings 
banks payments, Post Office orders, 
postal orders, and telegraphic communi- 
cations have been suspended for several 
weeks, to the great inconvenience of the 
inhabitants generally, and of the work- 
ing classes especially; and, whether he 
will give instructions that those branches 
of the postal business be there resumed 
without delay ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
transaction of those branches of 
Post Office business described by the 
hon. Member has been temporarily 
suspended at Aberaman, owing to the 
necessity of immediately taking the 
office out of the hands of ths late re- 
ceiver. Steps are being taken for the 
appointment of another receiver; and 
when this has been done, no time will 
be lost in arranging for the transaction 
of all branches of Post Office business 
at Aberaman as before. I am informed 
that there is a post office within a short 
distance, where the required accom- 
modation is supplied. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—RAILWAY COMPANIES—USE OF 
PRIVATE WIRES. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) (for Mr. Jorcey) (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) asked the Postmaster 
General, If, to suit the public conveni- 
ence, he will consider whether he can 
arrange to allow Railway Companies to 
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transmit public telegrams by their pri- 
vate wires during hours in which the 
postal telegraph offices are closed, or at 
any time where no postal telegraph office 
exists within a reasonable distance of the 
population surrounding the railway sta- 
tion; and, whether such arrangements 
would increase the revenue of his Depart. 
ment without any expenditure of capital 
on the part of the Post Office ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridgo University): I 
have to state that there are nearly 1,600 
railway stations now open for the trans- 
action of telegraph business during 
hours fixed by the Companies; and in 
cases of emergency telegrams are, with 
my entire concurrence, accepted at other 
times and also at other stations. Such 
telegrams are included in the accounts 
with the Department, and the Companies 
receive the usual commission for trans- 
mitting them. 
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CANAL COMPANIES— PROTECTION OF 
BANKS AND TOW-PATHS. 


Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
he will consider the desirability of intro- 
ducing a Bill to give to some Public 
Authority the right of requiring Canal 
Companies to protect the tow-paths and 
banks of canals when passing through 
populous neighbourhoods ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarr 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
is one of some difficulty, and I am not 
sure that it appertains solely to the 
Board of Trade to deal with it. If he 
will communicate to me the circum- 
stances of any case that has come within 
his notice, I will consider whether any 
clause on the subject can properly be 
introduced into the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill now before the House. 


RAILWAYS—OLD RAILWAY STATIONS 
—IMPROVEMENT. 


Mer. AIRD (Paddington, N.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether, in the interests of the public 
safety, he will consider the advisability 
of applying to many of the antique 
stations still existing, the requirements 
now held to be necessary in the con- 
struction of new railway station works ; 
and also of conferring powers on the 
Board of Trade to exercise afterwards 
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reasonable supervision and to enforce 
such additions being made as may be 
proved necessary for the altered condi- 
tion and increase of traffic ? 

Tux PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hioxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): The Board 
of Trade have power to direct an inspec- 
tion of all new works made from time to 
time on existing railways, and in the 
exercise of this power the circumstances 
of old stations are frequently brought 
under their notice. Whether the Board 
of Trade should or should not have the 
further powers referred to by the hon. 
Member is a matter of policy which I 
cannot deal with in the limits of an 
answer; but the matter will receive my 
consideration. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CHAPLAINS’ SALARIES. 


Mr. ORAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, If he can inform the House 
on what scale, or on what principle, the 
salaries of chaplains in the English 
prisons are fixed ; and, if the salaries of 
chaplains in Scotch prisons are fixed on 
the same scale or principle; if not, if 
there is any objection to apply the Eng- 
lish scale to the chaplains of Scotch 
prisons of the same size as to cell ac- 
ecmodation and daily average popula- 
tion ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who replied) 
said, the salaries of chaplains in 
both English and Seotch prisons were 
fixed on a general proportion to the 
average number of prisoners under their 
charge; and though it is dificult to 
apply the English scale, as a whole, to 
Scotland, I believe that there is little, if 
any, difference between them when 
fairly compared. A Memorial for in- 
crease of pay has recently been received 
from the chaplains and surgeons of the 
three largest Scotch prisons, so I am 

recluded from discussing the question 
urther o+ present. 


LUCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE LICENSING 
CLAUSES, 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If, having re- 
gard to the opposition, evidenced by 
numerous Petitions to this House and 
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the expression of many public meetings, 
to the Licensing Clauses of the Local 
Government Bill, on the part of the 
Licensed Victuallers and the off-licence 
holders, as alsoof many actively ergaged 
in the furtherance of greater general 
temperance, Her Majesty’s Government 
will withdraw or postpone those clauses, 
as calculated to divert into side issues 
the consideration of the extension of 
local government ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Ruircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): As I 
have already stated, the Government do 
not propose to withdraw these clauses 
from the consideration of the House. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL—UNSTAMPED BEARER SECURI- 
TIES. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, under the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, a 
holder of unstamped bearer securities 
must stamp them should he deposit 
them after July Ist with two bankers 
for safe custody, or for the encashment 
of his coupons; whether a banker who 
delivers such securities to the owner, or 
to another banker for the owner’s ac- 
count, must stamp them also; and, whe- 
ther the holder of such securities who 
has to leave them with agents for the 
renewal of the coupon sheets, or to jus- 
tify his attendance at meetings, must 
stamp them ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is assumed that in 
neither of the cases put does any change 
in the ownership of the bonds or any 
assignment of any interest therein take 
place. If that be so, no liability to the 
new duty would arise. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCEL POSTMEN. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Postmaster General, What is 
the position of the men employed in 
the Parcel Post; whether 18s. a-week 
is the maximum limit of their wages, or 
whether there is any increase contem- 
plated after a certain term of service ; 
and, whether the hours of the men 
employed in this work are to be main- 
tained at the present average ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
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men employed in the Parcel Post are 
taken on without Civil Service certifi- 
cates, and at all ages. Those who do 
well, and are within the limits of age 
prescribed for permanent appointment, 
are subjected to examination by the 
Civil Service Commissioners and pass on 
to the establishment as vacancies occur. 
As many as 66 so passed during last 
year. At 18s. a-week, which is the 
maximum wage they can receive until 
promoted to the establishment, there is 
no difficulty in getting candidates. In- 
deed, a large number are now wait- 
ing for employment. The attendance 
averages eight hours in the day, and 
this average there is no intention of 
changing. 

Mr. LAWSON asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give the total 
number employed in the Metropolitan 
area ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would be glad 
to supply the hon. Gentleman with the 
information. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—CONVEYANCE OF LETTERS BY 
RAILWAY—SPECIAL STAMP. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) asked the Postmaster General, 
If he can state what the difficulty is in 
issuing special stamps for the convey- 
ance by Railway Companies of letters 
which have not passed through tho 
post; and, whether, having regard to 
the great convenience to the public of 
allowing the practice of transmitting 
letters by rail to be continued, he can 
hold out any hope that the difficulty 
will be met ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkss) (Cambridge University): There 
are several difficulties in the way of 
issuing special postage stamps for the 
purpose of conveying letiers which have 
not passed through the post. These 
need the most careful consideration. But 
with the desire to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory solution, I have appointed a De- 
partmental Committee to report on the 
subject, and the Committee has already 
commenced its inquiry. 


LOTTERIES ACTS—EDINBURGH EAST 
DIVISION CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
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that one Kenneth J. Brand, describing 
himself as secretary, is now offering for 
sale tickets for a drawing, in the nature 
of a lottery, announced to be in aid of 
funds to furnish a hall for Edinburgh 
East Division Conservative Association ; 
whether the drawing is advertised to 
take place on June 1; whether the 
prizes include cigars ; whether Kenneth 
J. Brand is licensed to sell tobacco; 
and, whether the Government will take 
any action in the matter ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I am making 
inquiry into this case. The hon. Mem- 
ber has supplied me with a list of 
prizes. Except as regard three framed 
engravings of Lords Beaconsfield, Salis- 
bury, and Randolph Churchill, a photo 
album, and an embroidered silk draught 
screen, and, possibly, also Lord Beacons- 
field’s selected speeches, I cannot hold 
that they properly come under the de- 
scription of works of art falling within 
the principle under which by Statute 
Art lotteries are made more moral than 
others. The list does include a box of 
cigars, and I am informed that Mr. 
Kenneth J. Brand has no licence to sell 
tobacco. I shall call the attention of 
the Inland Revenue to this part of the 
case. When my inquiries are complete, 
I shall be in a position to judge what 
action should be taken. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL -- PORT SANITARY 
AUTHORITY FOR DARTMOUTH, 

Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether the Local 
Government Board still adhere to their 
proposal to issue an Order constituting 
a Port Sanitary Authority for Dart- 
mouth; and, whether, seeing that a 
Local Government Bill, based upon a 
~epresentative system, has been brought 
in, they will consider the advisability of 
postponing the constitution of the pro- 
posed authority until after the passing 
of the Local Government Bill, when it 
can be brought into harmony with the 
provisions of the Bill? 

Tut PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board have deemed 
it necessary to issue an Order consti- 
tuting a Port Sanitary Authority for 
Dartmouth. The Order has been ob- 
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jected to by the borough of Totnes, and 
will not take effect until it has been 
confirmed by Parliament, and the Order 
will be submitted for confirmation. The 
provisions of the Local Government Bill 
do not, in my opinion, afford any ground 
for not proceeding with the Order. 


Trust for Aden. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST) — OPOBO— 


KING JA-JA. 


Sm EDMUND COHMHMERELL 
(Southampton) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, taking 
into consideration the circumstances of 
the extradition of King Ja-Ja of Opobo, 
as set forth in the Correspondence now 
before the House, Will he hold out any 
hopes that when matters are more settled 
in Opobo, Ja-Ja will be allowed to re- 
turn ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Only the conviction 
that the presence of Ja-Ja at Opobo, or 
on the neighbouring coasts, would pre- 
vent the quiet settlement of affairs in 
that region would have induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to consent to the 
extreme cource of deporting him, and 
they have no desire that his exile should 
continue longer than is necessary. He 
will be treated with all possible con- 
sideration and courtesy; and when, 
under the measures which are contem- 
plated, the delta of the Niger has been 
brought under a settled government, 
and it is ascertained that his presence 
will no longer be injurious, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will gladly consider 
the propriety of sanctioning his return 
to his native land. 


INDIA—VORT TRUST FOR ADEN. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE ( Worcester, 
Evesham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the Port Trust 
of Aden has been, or will be, empowered 
to dredge the inner harbour for ship- 
ping, under cover of the new forts, by 
means of money to be raised on security 
offered by the Port? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonny Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The establishment of a Port Trust for 
Aden has been for some time under the 
consideration of the Government of 
India; but no intimation has yet been 
received that the question is settled, or 
a Port Trust in existence. Dredging is 
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going on meanwhile under the orders of 
the Government of Bombay. 


POLL TAX ON CHINESE 
THE AUSTRALASIAN 


CHINA 
SUBJECTS IN 
COLONIES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Is it true that 
the following protest from the Chinese 
Ambassador in London has been for- 
warded tothe Australian Governments :— 


“ Chinese Legation, 12th December, 1887. 
** Lew-ta-Jen to Lord Salisbury. 

‘*My Lord,—The Chinese Commissioners 
who recently visited the Australasian Colonies 
for the purpose of inquiring into the condition 
of Chinese subjects residing in these parts of 
H.B.M. Dominions report that in each of the 
Colonies they visited a poll tax of £10 is im- 
posed on Chinese subjects from which the sub- 
jects of other Powers are exempt. I am also 
informed that at the present moment a Bill, 
which passed the House of Assembly of Tas- 
mania in September last, is under the considera- 
tion of the Legislative Council of that Colony, 
having for its object the imposition of a similar 
tax on all Chinese subjects who may hereafter 
visit the Island for the purpose of trade : 

* 2 7 ’ * 

“ The Imperial Government hopes that, with 
a view to the elimination of any part of such 
laws which may be found to be at variance 
with Treaty obligations and _ international 
usage, Her Majesty’s Government will be 
pleased to institute an inquiry into their 
nature, and how far they are compatible with 
the increasing growth of the friendly relations 
which now happily exist between the two 
courtries.—I have, &c., Lew ;” 


and, if so, what steps the British Go- 
vernment intend to take in the matter? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.K.): The passage quoted is a 
correct extract from a letter received 
from the Chinese Minister, dated the 
12th of last December. The Governors 
of the Australasian Colonies have been 
instructed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to furnish Reports on ‘the 
subject of any exceptional legislation 
affecting Chinese subjects which is in 
force in the Colonies ander their Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty’s Government 
are awaiting the replies from the Go- 
vernors of those Colonies. They are 


fully aware that a strong indisposition 
has been shown in the Australasian 
Colonies to admit large numbers of 
foreigners who would not permanently 
reside there or contribute to the future 
stability of the community; and they 
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will anxiously endeavour to procure an 
arrangement satisfactory to the Colonies 
and acceptable to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, with whom Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are in friendly relations. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT — DISTRIBU. 
TION OF VOTING PAPERS BY THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Depsertment, Whether, in the 
recent vote taken on the proposal to 
establish a public library in Maryle- 
bone, the police who distributed the 
voting papers in some cases actually 
delivered with the voting papers an- 
other paper calling on ratepayers to 
vote “‘No;” whether the policeman 
who actually delivered such papers at 
53, Berners Street, Oxford Street, stated 
that he believed the paper asking rate- 
payers to reject the scheme was issued 
by the same authority as the voting 
paper; and, whether he will take 
immediate steps to prevent any recur- 
rence of such employment of the police ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir; 
I am informed by the Commissioner of 
Police that the fact is not as stated. 
The police distributed the voting papers, 
but no other paper. I am not aware 
what belief the policeman who delivered 
a voting paper at 53, Berners Street, 
expressed about the other paper with 
which he had nothing to do. The police 
have been engaged in distributing voting 
papers since 1837. This practice has 
been adopted at the desire of the 
parishes, and I see no reason to inter- 
fere with it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether, 
if he placed in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman evidence that papers of 
the kind described were distributed by 
the police with the voting papers, the 
right hon. Gentleman would direct in- 
quiries to be made? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would be 
happy to consider any evidence the hon. 
Member laid before him. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MR. 
DEVERS, POSTMASTER AT CARN- 
DONAGH. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) (for 
Mr. Carrew) (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Postmaster General, with reference to 
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the execution recently levied on Mr. 
Devers, the newly appointed Postmaster 
at Carndonagh, Whether he is aware 
of the considerable time during which 
the fi. fa. remained in the hands of the 
Sheriff's bailiffs, and what Return was 
made by the Sheriff on the f. fs. ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Sheriff's 
bailiffs endeavoured to effect a seizure 
on frequent occasions, but that Devers 
had on all occasions, except one, suc- 
ceeded in closing the door before the 
bailiffs effected an entrance, and that 
on this exceptional occasion, owing to 
the resistance of Devers, the bailiffs 
wero obliged to retire; and whether, 
under the circumstances, he will ap- 
prove of the appointment of Devers as 
Postmaster ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): The 
inquiries on the subject which I pro- 
mised not yet being complete, I have 
nothing to add to-day to what I stated 
when the Question was asked on the 
26th ultimo. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS— 
COUNTY COUNCILS —'lAXES ON CARTS. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he is prepared to give an option to 
the County (sate of imposing the 
taxes on carts ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Seeing the consider- 
able difficulties with which the Govern- 
ment is confronted in dealing with the 
opposition to this tax, I confess I should 
doubt the expediency of putting so criti- 
cal a duty on the County Councils at 
their first starting as the decision whe- 
ther or not to impose this tax. And the 
difficulties created by adjoining counties 
would be very great. The roads of the 
one county might be used by the carts 
of another, while the county where the 
carts were kept might not levy the 
tax. You might have a war of licences 
between different counties. 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS— 

LICENCE ON TRACTION ENGINES. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether the proposed £5 
licence on traction engines will be in 
addition to, or in lieu of, the licences 
now levied by the County Authorities ? 
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Tue OHANCELLOK orrne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The proposed duty 
will be quite apart from the licences now 
levied by the County Authorities; but I 
may remind my noble Friend that the 
Act of 1878 gives the County Authority 
the option of altering and repealing their 
bye-laws in respect of these licences, and 
reducing the fees charged for them. It 
fixes a maximum fee which may not be 
exceeded ; but the fee may be less than 
the maximum, and occasionally is. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—CONVERSION 
INTO COMPANIES. 


Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is a fact that certain 
Friendly Societies registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act are seeking to 
become converted into Companies ; and, 
whether, if converted into Companies, 
they will or will not be subject to the 
provisions of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act ? 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL(A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: The Chief Registrar informs 
me that he has heard unofficially of two 
cases answering to the description in the 
Question. The second paragraph, how- 
ever, should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 


NAVY GUNS. 


Mr. E. HARDOASTLE (Salford, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that five 
first-class iron-clads already complete 
are now waiting for their guns, and that 
two more nearly completed will have to 
wait till March, 1889, for theirs, and 
that this delay has arisen from miscal- 
culation on the part of the manufacturers 
(including Messrs. Armstrong and Whit- 
worth) as to the date of completion, Will 
he say whether these firms are manufac- 
turing largely naval guns for Foreign 
Powers; and, whether, in the present 
condition of Europe, the Government 
will permit priority in the delivery of 
such guns to, or in the manufacture of 
such guns for, any Foreign Power while 
so considerable a portion of our Fleet is 
left wholly unsupplied ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
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I know that the firm of Sir William 
Armstrong and Co. have‘ had foreign 
orders for guns ; but I believe that the 
work which they carry out for the Italian 
Government will, for the future, be 
executed in Italy. I have no knowledge 
of any such foreign contracts being held 
by Messrs. Whitworth. The last Ques- 
tion raises a very grave question of 
public policy, which must be for the de- 
cision of the Government as a whole. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—RIOT 
AT CLASHMORE—OCASE OF HUGH 
MATHESON, COTTAR. 


Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Seoretary for Scotland has yet considered 
the 12 statutory declarations submitted 
to him between the middle of March and 
beginning of April, and containing evi- 
dence which, if true, proved that Hugh 
Matheson, a orofter at present under- 
going 12 months’ imprisonment for 
mobbing and rioting, was innocent of 
the offence for which he was sentenced ; 
and, when it is expected that a decision 
will be come to in his case ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The decision of 
the Secretary for Scotland in this case 
has been delayed partly by the serious 
illness of the presiding Judge, and partly 
by the earnest desire of the Secretary for 
Scotland to go more fully into the cases. 
He regrets that, after giving it his most 
anxious consideration, and making the 
fullest possible inquiry, he sees no suffi- 
cient ground for interfering with the 
verdict of the jury. 


PRIVATE BILLS—THE POLICE AND 
SANITARY REGULATIONS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verbampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther any of the Private Bills referred to 
the Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Committee contain clauses imposing re- 
strictions on the liberty of the subject 
not imposed by the existing law ; whe- 
ther the Home Office has reported 
against these restrictions being enacted; 
and, whether, in the event of the Police 
and Sanitary Regulations Committee 
inserting these clauses, he will call the 
attention of the House to these clauses 
before — Bills containing them are 


Mr. E. Stanhope 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): There 
were clauses against Sunday processions 
in streets in the Kingston Improvement 
Bill, the Lancaster Corporation Bill, 
and the Llanelly Local Board Bill. In 
the case of the Kingston Bill, the clause 
was withdrawn by the Promoters. The 
clause in the Lancaster Bill has been 
struck out before the Committee this 
afternoon. The Llanelly Bill has not 
yet been disposed of. In all three cases 
the Home Office reported adversely to 
the clause against processions, as being 
matter for general legislation. The 
Under Secretary of State has, at my 
request, been in communication with the 
Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Police and Sanitary Regulations, and 
with the counsel to Mr. Speaker ; with 
the result that the Chairman has pro- 
mised to consult the Committee as to 
the possibility of bringing to the notice 
of the House, in a manner more effec- 
tive than that hitherto adopted, those 
matters upon which the Standing Orders 
bind the Committee to make a Special 
Report. Ishould be unwilling to inter- 
fere with the discretion which the 
Standing Orders show that this House 
intended to vest in the Committee, and 
which it exercises after hearing local 
evidence and obtaining local informa- 
tion not usually accessible to any Public 
Department. Either the House must 
trust the Committee to exercise the 
powers which the Standing Orders give 
it, or must withdraw those powers alto- 
gether. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
—GOVERNMENT GRANTS. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Did he read the ad- 
dress, delivered in Belfast on the 3rd of 
April, at the annual conference of the 
Northern Union of Irish National 
Teachers; whether he is prepared to 
advise the Government to make a grant 
of at least £50,000 to that badly paid 
class, the Irish school teachers; and, 
whether he will say by what date a Bill 
will be brought in by the Government 
to put the Irish National teachers on 
equal grounds with the teachers of Eng- 
‘and and Scotland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : I have 
seen the address referred to, and greatly 
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regret that anything I have said in this 
House should be interpreted as indica- 
ting that I do not sympathize with the 
difficulties under which the National 
school teachers may labour. It will 
always be my desire to do anything in 
my power to improve their position ; 
but I am met by the same difficulty 
which my Predecessors have been un- 
able to surmount—namely, that already 
the contribution from Treasury sources 
towards elementary education in Ireland 
is enormously greater per child than in 
England or Scotland, while the contri- 
bution from local sources is enormously 
less; and I cannot at present see my 
way to increasing this disparity, as the 
hon. Member seems to suggest. 

Mr. O'HANLON: When will the 
Government introduce a Bill to im- 
prove the position of the Irish National 
teachers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought I 
had already intimated that the Govern- 
ment have no proposals to make on the 
subject. I greatly regret our inability 
to do anything in the matter. 


INDIA—CASE OF MR. TAYLER, LATE 
COMMISSIONER OF PATNA, 

Stir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, with reference to the 
allegation that the India Office contaias 
no record of any communications be- 
tween Mr. Tayler, late Commissioner of 
Patna, and Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1867, Whether the India Office possesses 
any record of communications between 
Mr. Tayler and Sir Stafford Northcote 
in 1868; whether it is a fact that such 
communications terminated, on the 
change of Government in that year, 
with an assurance from Sir Stafford 
Northcote to Mr. Tayler that his case 
would be fully investigated by the new 
Secretary of State; whether that as- 
surance was ever communicated to the 
Duke of Argyll; and, whether the 
question submitted to the decision of 
the Duke of Argyll referred to the 
general merits of the case, or only to 
the particular point as to whether the 
case should then be re-opened ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
There is no official record of any com- 
munication between Si.: Stafford North- 
cote and Mr. Tayler in 1868, other than 
that printed in Parliamentary Paper 308 
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of 1879. But a letter addressed to Lord 
Salisbury in 1877, which, being practi- 
cally an application for honours, was, 
according to the usual practice of the 
India Office, dealt with personally by 
the Secretary of State, po not officially 
by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, is still preserved in the India 
Office. This letter enclosed copies of 
the correspondence which Mr. Tayler 
alleged to have taken place between 
himself and Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1867-8. There is no record of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s alleged assurance, 
other than a statement of Mr. Tayler; 
nor any record of such assurance having 
been communicated to the Duke of 
Argyll. There is, however, no ground 
for supposing that the case was not 
fully investigated by the Duke of 
ag The questions submitted to the 
Duke of Argyll by Mr. Tayler’s Memo- 
rial of October, 1868, were—(1) That 
the order for his removal from the office 
of Commissioner of Patna in 1857 might 
be cancelled ; (2) that he might be re- 
commended to Her Majesty for honorary 
distinction ; (3) that pecuniary compen- 
sation might be awarded him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, if the hon. Member would inquire 
of the Duke of Argyll in regard to the 
matter ? 

Sr JOHN GORST said, his official 
experience had been too short to enable 
him to say whether such an inquiry 
would be proper; but if the Question . 
were put on the Paper he would find out. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL— CLAUSE 66—BORROW- 
ING CLAUSE. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government that 
Sub-Section (f.), Clause 66, of the Local 
Government Bill, should merely afford 
extended facilities for carrying on emi- 
gration in the same way as is now done 
by Boards of Guardians, or whether it 
is intended that it should give power to 
County Councils to borrow money for 
the purpose of colonization or the settle- 
ment of emigrants upon the land; and, 
whether the Government intend that, 
if sueh powers are given to County 
Councils, they shall be regarded as a 
substitute for any further action on the 
part of the Central Government ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): We 
hope that the sub-section of the Local 
Government Bill referring to emigration 
will have a more extended operation 
than the powers now possessed by 
Boards of Guardians; but my hon. 
Friend will see that it is not possible, 
within the limits of an answer to a 
Question, to deal with such important 
points as he raises. This can only be 
adequately done when the measure 
comes on for discussion in Committee. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ACTS (1861) 
AMENDMENT ACT. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
Local Government Board declines to 
certify any school or home under 25 
& 26 Vict. c. 43, if the children at that 
school or home are sent out to any of 
the elementary schools in the neighbour- 
hood ; and, whether, if that is so, the 
Local Government Board will consider 
the desirability of relaxing the Rule ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
not the case that it is the practice of the 
Local Government Board to refuse to 
certify a school under the 25 & 26 Vict. 
ce. 43, on the ground that the children 
are sent out to an elementary school in 
the neighbourhood. There are many 
cases in which schools have been certi- 
fied by the Board where the arrange- 
ment exists ; but the statute only applies 
to schools ; and to constitute an insti- 
tution a ‘‘ school,” if there is no mental 
instruction given, the Board consider 
that there must be skilled industrial 
training. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—TUE LICENSING CLAUSES 
—REFUSAL OF RENEWALS—COM- 
PENSATION. 

Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, if the 
holder of a licence for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors commit an offence against 
the Licensing Laws, and his licence be 
endorsed for a first or second offence, in 
case the Licensing Authority refuse to 
renew the licence, will the holder of the 
licence or the owner of the licensed 
premises be entitled to compensation ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 


(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Before 
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renewal of a licence can be refused 
without compensation under the pro- 
visions of the Bill, it is necessary that a 
report against the renewal should be 
made by the Justices. A report to this 
effect may be made after an endorse- 
ment ofa conviction for either a first or 
second offence, or after an offence has 
been committed, although there has 
been no conviction. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL — GOVERNMENT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR USE OF ROADS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, in the event of the 
Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill pass- 
ing into law, it is intended that Go- 
vernment Departments, which in many 
cases are most extensive users of pub- 
lic roads for the purposes of haulage, 
shall pay contributions (in lieu of duties) 
to the Local Authorities in respect of 
such use, following the analogy of con- 
tributions from the Exchequer, in lieu 
of rates, in respect of Government pro- 


perty 

Tue CHANCELLOR orruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Vans and carts em- 
ployed under contracts with the Go- 
vernment will be charged with the 
new duty; but there is no intention of 
imposing it on Artillery carts or ambu- 
lance waggons, or other vehicles which 
are not used for the conveyance of any 
goods or burden “in the course of 
trade.” 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — IMPRISON- 
MENT OF MR. JOHN ROCHE, OF 
WOODFORD. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is the case that Mr. John Roche, of 
Woodford, now imprisoned in Galway 
Gaol under the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act, has been in hos- 
pital since Monday week, and is now 
suffering from acute lung disease; 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of ordering his release, with a view to 
sparing his life; and, whether it is the 
fact that no Visiting Justice has visited 
the gaol for some days past ; and, if so, 
why not? 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Owing 
to the short Notice, I have been unable 
to obtair a detailed reply. A Report 
was, however, received this morning at 
Dublin Castle from the medical officer 
of Galway Prison, stating that the con- 
dition of the health of Mr. Roche is such 
as to render him unfit for further con- 
finement. In accordance with the prac- 
tice in such cases, the Lords Justices 
have ordered his immediate release. 

In reply to a further Question from 
Mr. ConyBEARE, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the course 

ursued in the case of Mr. Roche had 
een the same as in the case of any 
other prisoner. 
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LOOAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE COUNTY COUN- 
CILS. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether he is now pre- 
pared to lay upon the Table of the House 
the number of members of the County 
Council in each county of England and 
Wales ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, that he hoped to be able to lay 
on the Table a Paper by the time the 
House was in Committee on the Local 
Government Bill; but he was not sure 
that it would be ready before the Whit- 
suntide Recess. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—STERRY v. MASTERS. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked 

Mr. Attorney General, Whether the deci- 

sion of the Divisional Court, consisting 

of Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice 

Field, that the contract in the case 

of “Sterry v. Masters” was not an 

agistment, will apply to cases of graziers 
on the Barking and Purfleet Marshes, 
in Essex ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.), who re- 
lied, said: In answer to the hon. 

ember’s Question, I have to state that 
the decision in ‘“Sterry v. Masters” 
will not, in my opinion, apply to graziers 
in the Barking and Purfleet Marshes 
unless they have entered into an agree- 
ment to the same effect as that which 
was discussed in that particular case, 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCES—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Lorv CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked tho First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the forcible statements 
recently made by distinguished officers 
of the Navy and Army regarding the 
dangerous weakness and inefficiency of 
both Services to carry out their duties 
of national defence; and, whether, in 
view of these statements, he will assure 
Parliament that the Royal Commission 
which was promised by the Government 
to inquire into the system of administra- 
tion will be appointed before Whitsun- 
tide; and, if not, at what date? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirz) (Strand, Westminster): Sir, I 
am not prepared to enter into any argu- 
ment with my noble and gallant Friend 
as to the preamble of his Question ; but 
I may say that the Government are by 
no means willing to admit the dangerous 
weakness of the Army and Navy, nor 
the inefficiency of either of those Ser- 
vices. I am, however, glad to be able 
to announce that the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendule (the Marquess of 
Hartington) has consented to preside 
over the Royal Commission which is to 
inquire into the most important question 
which has been raised in the course of 
these discussions—namely, that of the 
administration of the defensive services 
of the country; but I may say that the 
reference of the question to that Com- 
mission is not quite so wide as was cor- 
templated in the first instance. It has, 
however, been deemed advisable to frame 
it in such a manner that it will be 
possible for the Commission to report in 
the course of the present year, if not 
before the end of the present Session of 
Parliament. The Government have felt 
that it would be most undesirable, after 
full consideration, to ask the Commission 
to undertake a duty so wide as to render 
it impossible for us to obtain early advice 
on that which the Government and the 
country regard as the most important 
part of the question which has been 
raised in recent discussions. The Re- 
ference to the Commission has been 
made in these words— 

*«To inquire into the civil and professional 
administration of the Naval and Military De- 
partments, and the relation of those Depart- 
ments to each other and to the Treasury; and 
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to report what changes in the existing system 
would tend to the efficiency and economy of the 
Public Service.” 


Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: 
How soon may the House expect to 
know the names of the Members of the 
Commission ? 

Mz. W. H. SMITH: It is our desire 
to form the Commission as rapidly as 
we can, consistently with the object 
which we have in view—to secure the 
service of the most able and experienced 
men in the discharge of the duties which 
will be assigned to them. The noble 
and gallant Lord must be aware that 
the selection of Members is a matter of 
exceeding difficulty. I hope, however, 
that we may be able to announce the 
names to the House in the course of the 
next week or 10 days; but I cannot 
enter into an engagement to do so, 
having regard to the importance of the 
decision with which we have to deal. 

Cartas PRICE (Devonport): Will 
the terms of the Reference enable the 
Commission to pronounce any opinion 
as to the efficiency of the Navy to carry 
out its duty of national defence ? 

Mr. W.H.SMITH: No. I distinctly 
exclude that from the Reference to any 
Commission whatever. In the debate 
which took place in March last it was 
stated that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment of the day to determine what 
measure and quantity of force shall be 
employed in the Public Service, and we 
cannot devolve that upon a Commission. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.): I am bound to say 
that I have listened with great regret 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. As one of those who originated 
the debate which has resulted in the 
appointment of this Commission, I think 
it is necessary to express my extreme 
regret —— [ ‘Order, order!” 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is not entitled to 
interfere, except by putting a Question. 

Str HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN : 
I was going to give Notice of a Motion. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
and gallant Member may do so at a 
later stage. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.): The First Lord of the 
Treasury will see that this is a totally 
different Reference to the one which 
was proposed before—namply, toinquire 
whether our means of defence were 


Mr. W. Hl. Smith 
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efficient, or whether they were not ; and, 
as far as I am concerned, I think that 
Reference will hardly meet the agree- 
ment which was then come to. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have pre- 
served the terms of the Reference which 
I read out in March last. It was in 
these words :— 

‘** The extent to which our naval and military 

systems, as at present organized and adminis. 
tered, are adapted to the national wants.” 
I have stated to-night that it has been 
found on examination that this Reference 
would be so wide as to render it impos- 
sible for any Commission to report 
within a reasonable period upon any 
one of the points about which the House 
and the country want advice and guid- 
ance. We have, therefore, taken the 
question of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Departments as 
being in itself the question on which at 
present there is the greatest desire for 
guidance and direction. The Commis- 
sion that will be appointed will, there- 
fore, have to consider the existing ad- 
ministration and the relations of naval 
and military officers with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and with the Secretary 
of State for War, and to ascertain for 
themselves whether or not that system 
of administration is best calculated to 
secure the efficiency of the Services and 
economy in administration. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN: 
In consequence of the—to my mind— 
somewhat unsatisfactory answer now 
given by the right hon. Gentleman, I 
beg to give Notice that at the earliest 
opportunity that the Rules of the House 
permit I shall call attention to the 
undertaking of the Government with 
regard to this Commission given by the 
Government at the instance of the hon. 
and gallant Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) and also 
to the narrowed terms of the Reference 
announced to-night; and I shall take 
the opinion of the House as to whether 
this is for the benefit of the Public 
Service. 

Mz. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked, how far the inquiry of the new 
Commission would differ from that of 
the Commission that investigated the 
Civil Service Establishments ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The inquiry is 
altogether different. It refers to the 
principles on which these Departments 


are administered. I may specially refer 
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to the positioa of naval and military 
officers attached to the Departments as 
indicating the very grave questions that 
will be raised and investigated by the 
Commission to be presided over by the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) (for Mr. Armeeiey- 
Jones) (Durham, N.W.) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether facilities 
will be afforded to the House for con- 
sidering and expressing an opinion upon 
the recommendations of the Committee 
with regard to the admission of strangers 
to the House, and more especially to 
the suggested curtailment of the privi- 
leges of Members in that respect, and 
the transference of duties from the 
officials of the House to the Police? 

Toe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster) : The Re- 
port of the Committee alluded to has 
only just been circulated ; and I am not 
prepared to make any statement in 
regard to a matter which affects the 
convenience and privileges of the Mem- 
bers of this House until I have had 
fuller time for consideration and for 
consultation with the officers of the 


House and until the wishes of Members. 


have been ascertained. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked, whether Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knew that 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
had not been reprinted; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that the Bill 
had been considerably altered in Com- 
mittee, he would consent to postpone 
the third reading until it could be re- 
printed and circulated ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
alterations which had been made in the 
Bill were alterations of detail, which 
could not be changed at the stage of 
third reading. He understood that the 
reprint of the Bill would be in the hands 
of hon. Members within an hour, and he 
certainly could not postpone the mea- 
sure. 

In reply to Mr. Cminpers (Edin- 
burgh, 8.), 
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Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sriram) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the principal Busi- 
ness on Monday must be the Local Go- 
vernment (Eleetors) Bill, and the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill would not 
be taken on that day. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — 
MESSRS. WARBURTON AND CADDELL, 
R.M. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he has ob- 
tained any information with regard to 
the statement which appeared in The 
Daily Telegraph yesterday —namely, that 
an old man, aged 80, and his wife, both 
persons in feeble health, had been sen- 
tenced to one month’s imprisonment by 
Messrs. Warburton and Caddell, Resi- 
dent Magistrates, for the offence of 
retaking possession of an outhouse on 
the farm from which they had been 
evicted; and whether, considering the 
age of the old couple, and the fact that 
the wife is in a very emaciated condition, 
the Government will see their way to 
order the reconsideration of this ex- 
ceptionally harsh sentence ? 

Tae OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
reecived no information as to the facts 
of the case to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refers, but I will inquire 
into it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o9— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
the Chair.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAIL- 
WAYS.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie), 
in rising to call attention to the present 
sition of affairs with regard to the 
ilway Companies of the United King- 
dom, and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
has arrived when the Government should ap- 
oint a Committee or Royal Commission to take 
into consideration the question of aequiring the 
railways of the United Kingdom in accordance 
with the provisions contained in the General 





Railway Act of 1844,” 
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said, he thought that he need not apolo- 
gize for introducing this subject, having 
regard to its immense importance. So far 
back as 1844 a very considerable section 
of the community was in favour of the 
purchase of railways by the State; but 
the Committee appointed in that year 
declared that they would deem it unwise 
to enter into any engagement which 
would tend to interfere with the action 
of the Legislature in future times. How 
much the State had lost in consequence 
could be seen from the figures he would 
give to the House. At that time the 
receipts of the Railway Companies 
amounted to between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 sterling. Within eight 
years from 1844, that was in 1852, 
they exceeded £15,000,000, and within 
21 years from that time they amounted 
to more than £32,000,000. In 1843, 
then, the receipts of the Railway 
Companies amounted to £4,500,000, 
while the capital employed exceeded 
£72,000,000. At the expiration of 21 
years the growth had been enormous, 
the total revenue exceeding £32,000,000, 
and the capital employed amounting to 
£455,500,000. As to the present state 
and condition of railway enterprise in 
this country, according to the last Re- 
turns published by the House, dated 
Devember 31, 1886, the total capital 
employed in the railways amounted 
to nearly £828,500,000, and the total 
receipts from all sources exceeded 
£66,500,000, and the net receipts 
£30,000,000. As to the different Stocks 
at present constituting the total of 
£828,000,000, he found that of Ordi- 
nary Stock the capital exceeded 
£305,000,000, and Preferential and 
Guaranteed Stock £314,500,000, and of 
Debenture Stock and Loans£208,500,000. 
The amount which had been paid by 
way of dividend upon the Ordinary 
Oapital exceeded £12,000,000; upon 
Preferential and Guaranteed Stock, 
£13,000,000 ; upon Debenture Stock 
and Loans, nearly £9,000,000. The 
average rate per cent upon Ordinary 
Stock had amounted to 3°94; upon Pre- 
ferential Stock to 4°14; and upon De- 
benture Stock and Loans, 4:18. The 
average rate of interest paid had there- 
fore slightly exceeded 4 per cent. These 
figures would show what a source of 
_ the railways might become to the 

tate, and he considered that it was 
neither expedient nor possible fer this 
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country to take up an isolated position 
with regard to this matter. He would 
call the attention of hon. Members to 
the action of Germany, as well as that 
of Belgium. Although in France the 
system was similar to our own at pre- 
sent, yet France was moving in the 
direction which Germany and Belgium 
had pursued, and Switzerland was ar- 
ranging within the next 15 years to 
take into the hands of the Government 
the entire control of the railway system 
throughout the Federal States. Nearly 
all the railway lines in our Australian 
Colonies had been constructed by the 
different Governments of those Colonies, 
and the opinion of the best-informed 
authorities was that their railways would 
constitute for the future an increasing 
source of revenue to the Colonies. On 
the question of economy, the disadvan- 
tage under the existing system was 
obvious if they compared rates current 
throughout the different countries. In 
Sweden the estimate was 30s. 4d. per 
ton per mile; France, 12s. 10d.; Great 
Britain, 1ls, 3d.; Holland, 9s. 10d. ; 
Austria, 9s. 3d.; Italy, 9s.; Germany, 
7s.; Belgium, 6s. 10d.; United States, 
5s. 3d. The English rates, therefore, 
were nearly 20 per cent above the ave- 
rage of Continental rates, and more 
than double those current in America; 
but if they took the two Continental 
countries which had control of the rail- 
ways, they found that our rates were 85 
per cent above those of Belgium, and 
60 per cent above those of Germany, 
showing the enormous extent to which 
our traders and manufacturers were 
handicapped by the present system as 
compared with our two chief rivals. 
The terminal charges were also much 
higher in England than in other coun- 
tries. Reverting to the question of 
capital, the amount required to be pro- 
vided if the Gevernment decided upon 
taking over the Railway Companies 
would depend entirely upon the terms 
of purchase, and the rates of interest 
pro sed to be paid to existing share- 

olders. Even assuming that share- 
holders should receive the same rates of 
interest as at present, he estimated that 
by means of uniform rates, a superior 
management and consequent economy, 
a saving might be effected of not less 
than £10,000,000 sterling per annum. 
One of the principal reasons which could 
be urged in support of State purchase 
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would be the material benefit resulting 
to our great industries, and the conse- 
quent stimulus to production which would 
follow. The rapid strides which certain 
Continental countries had been making, 
and the harder con.petition which our 
merchants and manufacturers had had 
to contend against, had resulted from no 
source more potent than the existing 
high tariff in this country as compared 
with Continental rivals. In addition to 
thatit was notorious that certain Railway 
Companies had offered inducements in 
rates to Continental competitors for the 
importation of their products. He 
maintained that State purchase of rail- 
ways would tend largely to remedy the 
disadvantages under which our great 
national industries laboured owing to 
the present system. Anyone conversant 
with the action of Railway Companies 
in the past would agree with him that 
their operation and action had been 
based entirely on a regard for selfish 
interests, and not either to further the 
trade and commerce of the Empire or to 
give the facilities and low rates which 
the community as a nation had a right 
to expect. The great object of a Go- 
vernment ought to be to develop to the 
utmost our internal resources, and to 
afford every facility for utilizing the 
products of every district of our country. 
Under the present system towns of 
which the industries had been decaying 
for years past, and where the conse- 
quent wealth and influence of the in- 
habitants were on the decline, could not 
possibly bring to bear that influence on 
Railway Companies which, by securing 
chsaper rates, might, at least, check that 
unfortunate condition of things, and the 
inhabitants of the more remote districts 
possessing advantages for certain manu- 
factures by a uniform scale of rates 
would be able to develop new industries 
upon the introduction of capital which 
would -follow the facilities afforded by 
cheap rates. While ld. on the Income 
Tax realized a sum of about £1,500,000 
sterling, 1d. upon the railway rates of 
the United Kingdom represented a sum 
of over £4,000,000, so that in a life- 
and-death struggle the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would possess a financial 
source of boundless capabilities. The 
acquisition of railways by the State 
would enable the Chaucellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the near future so to develop 
and increase the Revenue of the country 
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as to proportionately lighten the burden 
of the taxation, while materially re- 
ducing the amount paid for the transit 
of goods and passengers. He felt con- 
vinced that the acquisition of the rail- 
way system would tend to stimulate 
further the energy, wealth, industry, 
and national credit of the country, and 
that every industrial enterprize would 
thus become developed to its utmost 
capacity, so that we would be enabled in 
a manner unparalleled in past history, 
great as that had been, to retain for 
generations to come our foremost posi- 
tion among the nations, and a hold of 
those markets which it was the com- 
plaint of politicians of every Party we 
were fast losing from no cause more 
than from the fact that one of the 
greatest motors of commercial enterprize 
had been allowed by successive Govern- 
ments to become a monopoly, to the 
discredit of the country and to the dis- 
advantage of the entire population. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he would have preferred to have 
seconded the Motion after the Mover of 
the Amendment to the Motion (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) had addressed the 
House, because then he would have 
known on what arguments the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet was based. The 
terms of the Amendment were— 

“ The principles laid down in the Resolution of 
28th April 1874 ought not to be departed from.” 
That was a very much larger question 
than the purchase of the Irish railways, 
though he was persuaded that the same 
arguments applied in bothcases. Asto 
the Irish railways, he ventured to say 
that if the sage advice of Lord Mel- 
bourne had been followed in 1538 many 
of the troubles in Ireland, economical, 
social, and political, would probably by 
this time have disappeared. Ifthe hon. 
Member for South St. Pancras (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) had been able to bring 
forward any argument of any weight in 
support of his contention that it was 
financially inexpedient for the State to 
Ss the railways, the other two 

eads of the argument might not have 
been insisted upon. But he (Mr. 
Howell) contended, on the contrary, it 
was financially expedient that the State 
should purchase the railways. It was 
financially expedient when the inquiry 
was instituted in 1844. The great mis- 
fortune to the country was that at that 
time the House did not see fit to follow 
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up the indication given them by the 
Committee ; but he thought the House 
was more at fault in 1865, when it re- 
fused to carry out the Act passed by the 
House. It was very singular why in 
1865 the House did not see fit to put in 
motion the powers of the Act of 1844. 
On that occasion the House refused be- 
cause the terms were exorbitant, be- 
cause it was thought that the terms could 
not be carried out to the advantage of 
the country. That depended upon cir- 
cumstances—it depended upon whether 
they took one isolated case, or whether 
they regarded the matter from a broad 
point ofview. Taking the case broadly, 
as it was formulated in the Act of 1844, 
the terms were elastic enough to cover 
whatever was needed at the present 
day. Financiallyinexpedient. Surely, 
when by a mere stroke of the pen 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
—who was so wonderful at finance— 
could convert the National Daobt; 
there were many Railway Companies 
perfectly willing to accept the scrip of 
the Government in lieu of that already 
in existence. A great number of rail- 
ways, that to-day could pay no dividends 
at all, would be able to pay dividends if 
they were under the control and manage- 
ment of the State. But, taking the case 
as it stood, what did they find? As his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Watt) had said, the 
fact was that about 4-8 per cent would 
cover the entire dividends paid on all 
the railways in the United Kingdom. 
Many of the Companies could pay no 
dividends, and possibly one of the 
reasons was the way in which they had 
been hampered by other Companies that 
were able to pay dividends. As a 
matter of fact, our present railway system 
was ruinously expensive in every way. 
It was expensive to the great body of 
the shareholders. Notwithstanding that, 
the average profit was something over 
4 per cent. A certain number of the 
railways paid considerably over that 
amount. Under judicious management 
all the railways could participate in the 
advantages of the immense traffic there 
was in the country. One of the reasons 
why some of the Irish railways could pay 
no dividends at all was that Railway 
Companies in Ireland had the very 
singular habit of running their trains in 
such a way that they could not by any 
means accommodate oneanother. Pas- 
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sengers frequently found they arrived 
at a station just aftera train by which 
they had desired to travel had started. 
He could quite understand that under 
such a system of management many of 
the Irish Companies were unable to pay 
dividends. But if the lines were under 
the control of the State, not only the 
articular bondholders or shareholders, 

ut the whole nation would be considered 
—the advantages would be with the 
nation at large. Not only did he con- 
tend that it would be financially sound, 
as a mere matter of business, for the 
State to purchase the railways, but that it 
would be of immense advantage to the 
traders of thecountry. They had heard 
a great deal, both in and out of the 
House, of the depression of trade, and of 
the way in which many people were 
handicapped in their business. One of 
the reasons why many of our agricul- 
turists were not able to compete with the 
foreigner was that every obstacle was 
thrown in his way by the Railway Com- 
panies. Cattle and corn could be brought 
across the Atlantic and carried through 
England at a cheaper rate than they 
could be carried from two points in this 
country. Girders could be manufac- 
tured on the Oontinent and sent vid 
Grimsby to Sheffield at an immensely 
less cost than home manufactured girders 
could be carried from Grimsby to Shef- 
field or from Sheffield to Grimsby. This 
was the fault of the Railway Companies, 
which he hoped would be remedied by 
the Railway Rates Bill. He maintained 
that it was wise that the nation should 
take into its own hands an immense 
monopoly of this description, and ad- 
minister it, not for the benefit of the 
shareholders of any particular railway, 
but for the benefit of the entire nation. 
He knew, judging from the observations 
made in a debate upon this subject in 
1874, he would be met by the remark 
that it was not desirable to take away 
from individuals and place in the hands 
of the State too many matters. He 
held that opinion, but he also maintained 
that the State had the right to control 
everything in connection with our body 
politic. The railways had become an im- 
mense monopoly—possibly the greatest 
monopoly in the world—and from his 
— of view the State would have a per- 
ect right to interfere with it, and especi- 
ally to interfereon the lines of the Act that 
had already been passed. But another 
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reason urged for the Amendment—and, 
of course, he was only able to anticipate 
the arguments of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) by referring to Han- 
sard, where he found the terms of the 
Amendment moved on a previous occa- 
sion—was that the purchase of the rail- 
ways would unduly enlarge the patron- 
age of the Government. He would not 
have been surprised at such an argument 
being used by a Member holding views 
similar to his own with regard to politics 
generally ; but one would have thought 
the hon. Baronet would not have ob- 
jected to enlarge the patronage of the 
Government. Speaking broadly, he (Mr. 
Howell) was not so much opposed to 
enlarging the patronage of the Govern- 
ment. hat he wanted to see was the 
patronage of the Government wisely 
bestowed. Ifthe patronage of the Go- 
vernment was bestowed for the benefit 
of the entire nation there was no harm 
in giving to the Government a large 
amount of patronage. The misfortune 
in the past had been that this patronage 
had been used, not for the benefit of 
the many, but for the advantage of the 
few. He fancied that, with the exten- 
sion of our representative institutions, 
that was not likely to recur in the same 
ratio. But there was a third argument 
used by the opponents of this proposal, 
and that was that the pressure of Busi- 
ness in Parliament would be seriously 
increased. His experience of Parlia- 
ment had been by no means equal to 
that of the hon. Baronet; but he ven- 
tured to think the effect would be in a 
contrary direction. The fact was that a 
large amount of time was taken up now 
by the consideration of Railway Bills by 
Committees sitting upstairs. A very 
considerable portion of this time would 
be saved if the railways were under the 
control of the State, to say nothing of 
very great expense. To-day the Board 
of Trade had a very great deal to do 
with the management in an indirect 
way of railways, and it cost the 
nation a very large sum of money to 
keep the Railway Companies straight. 
Then there was, in addition, the Railway 
Commission, which had been sitting for 
many years, and whose powers were, he 
supposed, to be enlarged by the Railway 
Rates Bill. By the same Railway Com- 
mission, or some such Commission, the 
entire railways of the State could be 
managed with more economy and better 
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effect than they were managed to-day. 
It had been said by many men, who 
were capable of judging, that the abso- 
lute cost of management could be 
redyeed by one-fourth. If that were 
so, the State would derive a splendid 
revenue, and that very speedily. As to 
the time of Parliament being wasted, it 
was wasted now, and for what purpose ? 
For the purpose of preventing free com- 
petition in railways. They heard a great 
deal about free competition and not 
interfering with the right of contract, 
yet Railway Companies fought each 
other year after year, spending large 
sums of money belonging to the share- 
holders in the first instance, but which 
had to be paid by the public in the 
long run, and for what reason ? — 
to prevent that free competition that 
was intended to be culunnel be the Act 
of 1844. He fancied that, instead of 
enlarging and increasing the pressure 
of Business in Parliament, so far as this 
particular matter was concerned, it 
would do just the reverse. Whatever 
time was spent upon railway matters 
would be spent for the benefit of the 
entire country. The main reason why 
he supported this Motion—and it was no 
new question as far as he was concerned, 
because he had held this opinion for over 
30 years—was that great advantage 
would accrue to the nation. He thought 
that an immense development of home 
industries would result. Our home in- 
dustries would be able to compete with 
the foreigners, if they were not handi- 
capped as they were to-day. It was all 
very well to deprecate competition on 
the part of the foreigner. It was all 
very well for some hon. Members to be 
looking forward to the time when we 
might be able to resort to Protection in 
regard to our industries. Let them re- 
move the obstacles in the way of the 
industries at home. If they did that 
they would have little reason to fear the 
competition that might take place in 
respect of many matters. America, if 
she were only wise enough to remove 
her protective tariffs, would prove a 
great competitor with us. France was 
no great competitor of ours, and had 
not been for years. Germany, however, 
with her State railways, must be re- 
garded as our greatest competitor. Bel- 
gium, with her management of railways, 
and now Switzerland with her railways 
were competing with us, and certainly 
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France had an advantage over us with} the country and the large number 


regard to the control of the traffic of 
the railways. What was proposed to 
be done by the Railway Rates Bill was 
to regulate to some extent our railways 
with regard to tariffs, and so forth. 
That was all very well, but what was 
asked by the supporters of the Motion 
was that the State should assume some 
kind of authority with regard to rail- 
ways. He believed that the purchase 
of the railways by the State would 
prove of immense advantage to the 
country, and for that reason he had 
age in seconding the Motion of his 
on. Friend. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the time has 
arrived when the Government should appoint 
a Committee or Royal Commission to take into 
consideration the question of acquiring the 
Railways of the United Kingdom, in accord- 
ance with the provisions contained in the 
General Railway Act of 1844,"— (lf. Watt,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words : 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, the hon. Member who 
opened the discussion (Mr. Watt) ap- 
a to have ignored the fact that the 

ouse of Commons had, on more than 
one occasion, considered the question 
whether it was desirable that any por- 
tion of the railway system of the United 
Kingdom should be purchased by the 
State. He (Sir Julian Goldsmid) re- 
membered at least three long and im- 
portant discussions upon this great 
question. They applied only to a 
small section of the railways of the 
country—namely, the Irish railways; 
but he referred to the matter in order 
to show that there was something in 
the history of the past to which it would 
have been well that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Watt) should have turned his 
attention. The first debate took place 
in 1872, the second in 1873, and the 
third in 1874. In the Division in 1873 
there voted for the purchase of the Irish 
railways 65 Members, and there voted 
against that purchase 197. The Motion 
was brought forward by the late Lord 
Claud Hawilton, and at that time they 
were distinctly told there were several 
reasons, connected with the poverty of 
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of small Companies in Ireland, which 
ought to induce Parliament to consider 
the question of purchasing those rail- 
ways, and which did not apply to 
the railways in England or in Scot- 
land. The same thing was repeated in 
1874, when the Motion was made by 
Mr. Blennerhassett, and errs by him- 
self (Sir Julian Goldsmid). - Upon that 
occasion there voted in favour of the 
proposed words standing part of the 
Question 56 Members, while there voted 
against it 241, and there voted for his 
(Sir Julian Goldsmid’s) Amendment, 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North-East Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Howell) had just referred to, 235 Mem- 
bers, and against 156. That being the 
more recent history of the question of 
purchasing a small part of the railway 
system of this country, he should have 
expected that the hon. Member, who, 
with great courage, proposed that the 
country should go into a business, which 
would involve an expenditure of capital 
of more than £1,200,000,000, would 
have given them some strong reasons 
for departing from the principles laid 
down in the ‘Resolution adopted by the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield. But 
the hon. Member had done nothing of 
the kind. He had quoted a considerable 
number of figures from the Statistical 
Abstract of the United Kingdom, to which 
all of them had access, but which merely 
went to show that the railway capital 
had increased enormously in the last 
few years; and that, as far as they were 
concerned, they could not complain at 
the high rate of interest which was paid 
upon that capital to the shania. 
But the real question was, was there 
any great, any overwhelming necessity 
which ought to compel them to embark 
on this new business? He looked to 
the authority of great men, who had 
experience of Public Business in this 
country, and he asked himself, what did 
they say upon this matter? He found 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone), in 1873, uttered these very signi- 
ficant words— 

‘‘Nothing but a case that might be said to 
amount to very nearly a rigid necessity could 
warrant the State in undertaking a trade or 
business.” —(3 Hansard, [215] 1158.) 

That was a proposition in which he (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) entirely agreed, and 
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upon that ground, if upon no other, he 
should be prepared to oppose the pro- 

osal of the hon. Member for the Cam- 
fachie Division of Glasgow (Mr. Watt). 
There was no paramount necessity—in 
fact, there was no necessity at all—for 
the adoption of the present proposal. 
But if there were a necessity, what would 
be the result? Again, he referred to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, for that right hon. 
Gentleman had said— 

‘* Tt was totally impossible to suppose that if 
the State attempted to work railways directly, 
and under principles of Parliamentary respon- 
sibility, the persons entrusted with the carrying 
out of that system would not be liable to 
pressure, legitimate and illegitimate in every 
sehse, from every quarter.’’—(Jdid. 1163.) 


There were many other disadvantages 
which would ensue upon the purchase of 
the railways by the State. In the first 
place, they must remember that the pre- 
sent capital of the railways was nearly 
£900,000,000 sterling, and that to pur- 
chase the railways of this country would 
involve an expenditure of something 
like £1,200,000,000; because if the 
eapital paid 4 per cent, and if they 
were to give 2? per cent to the holders 
of the Stock, it was perfectly obvious 
that they must give a much larger 
nominal amount of capital. That was a 
serious undertaking, for which he 
thought Parliament was not prepared. 
But they must remember the constant 
pressure which was brought to bear in 
former times upon Members of Parlia- 
ment, and upon the Government, even 
with regard to very small and unimpor- 
tant posts connected with the Post Office. 
What would not happen with regard to 
the 300,000 employés who were now under 
railway control? They would have con- 
stant Motions made in the House with 
regard to salaries, with reference to the 
promotion of officials, and respecting the 
superannuation of officials, with which 
the House of Commons would have to 
deal. Then they would have a higher 
and a larger class of questions. One 
town would consider itself unfairly 
treated in comparison with another. 
One town would consider that insufficient 
advantages were given to it, and com- 
plain that it had not sufficient terminal 
facilities, and so on. It was easy to see 
that the House and the Government would 
be overwhelmed if they undertook that 
immense business. The hon. Member 
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imagined that the possession of the rail- 
ways by the State would promote the 
industries of the country. How would 
it do that? Why, the moment the Go- 
vernment took the management of any 
undertaking, they did their best to stifle 
private enterprize. Whathad been the 
experience of Government management 
in many cases? Had they not heard of 
Dockyard scandals, and of War Office 
discredit? Were they not going to have 
a Commission appointed to inquire 
whether the State was doing its duty in 
one of the most elementary departments 
of the work which was entrusted to it ? 
They were told by hon. Members oppo- 
site, and by hon. Memberson that side 
of the House, that the State had not done 
its duty, that the Admiralty and the 
War Office did not fairly allow the 
country to be defended in the way it 
ought to be, because their work was 
badly done, and when they were told 
this day after day, it was proposed to 
impose upon the responsible Government 
the duty of managing the greatest finan- 
cial and commercial undertaking in the 
world. It was an impossibility, for 
reasons which could be given, that the Go- 
vernment could undertake such onerous 
and enormous duties. They were told just 
now by the hon. Member for North-Kast 
Bethnal Green that the method of 
managing this great Railway State De- 
partment would be by means of a Com- 
mission, and that that Oommission 
would be more economical than the 
Boards of all the great Railway Com- 
panies. He (Sir Julian Goldsmid) sup- 
posed there was nobody who had had 
greater experience of railway matters 
than Mr. Moon, the Chairman of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and what had he said? He 
had said that every member of a Board 
of a great Company like his should 
undertake a particular section of work 
and be responsible for it, and he (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) was informed by a 
gentleman who had been connected with 
that Board that each man had to do 
separate work, and that each man had 
as much to do as he could fairly under- 
take. That meant that if they had a 
great Railway Board it would be im- 
possible for them to manage all the 
railways in the United Kingdom. They 
would be obliged to have a large number 
of Committees. They would bring all 
the railways under Government manage- 
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ment and place them under Committees, 
so that, in fact, pretty much the same 
system as the present would prevail, 
only that the Government would be 
responsible, and that there would be 
frequent discussions in the House of 
Commons upon that responsibility. He 
did not wish to labour the question ; but 
it was well known that if the House of 
Commons in 1873 and 1874 was of 
opinion that it was undesirable to 
add to the commercial relations of this 
country by purchasing the Irish rail- 
ways, it would be all the more unwise 
to add to them by purchasing the 
railways in this country, because the 
new House of Commons ought to 
remember that the business of the Go- 
vernment was to govern, and not to 
trade. It was quite right, in the in- 
terests of the public, to regulate the 
method and management by means of 
the Railway Commission, and by rules 
established by Parliament; but it did 
not follow, for that reason, that they 
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ought to obtain this immense monopoly. 
He believed that the desire of all the’ 
best railway men in the country was, 
by reducing the rates, to serve the public | 
as faras they possibly could; and he | 
thought they would find that there was | 
no country in the world—and he knew 
a great deal about foreign countries— | 
where there were as many trains and 
where the public convenience was so 
largely consulted, and where, on the 
whole, the people were served better 
than in England. He had lived for 
many years in France, and he knew 
that, although there was a slight differ- 
ence in the price of a ticket per mile 
between the French and the English 
ticket, itcost him more totravelin France 
than in England, for the very reason 
that every pound of surplus luggage was 
charged for; whereas, in England, there 
was scarcely any charge for luggage. 

Mr. HOWELL said, he did not say 
that the railways in France belonged to 
the State. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
certain lines in France were laid down, 
and Companies were authorized to work 
them upon certain conditions. The Com- 
a were under certain regulations. 

n Germany the trains were few and 
far between. He had travelled much 
in Germany, and he had seen a good 





deal of the proceedings of German rail- 
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ways. No complaint was scarcely ever 
attended to, because they could not com- 
plain to anybody but Government offi- 
cials, who would not forward them to 
headquarters. Then there were hard- 
and-fast rules which must be accepted 
by people, whether they liked it or not. 
What was the difference between Eng- 
land and Germany in this respect? If 
hon. Gentlemen took the trouble to 
inquire, they would find that there was 
hardly a main line in England on which 
a train did not run at least once in half- 
an-hour. There was nothing of the 
kind in Germany; and he was satisfied 
that if we had State management here, 
similar to that in Germany, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Howell) would be the 
very first to revolt against it. The hon. 
Member referred to Switzerland; but 
there was a more important instance 
which he entirely refrained from men- 
tioning—namely, that of Italy. Italy 
found that it was impossible for the 
State to manage the railways satis- 
factorily, and having purchased the 
railways they immediately created 
two great Companies to manage the 
railways instead of the State. These 
Companies held a lease of the railways, 
and regulations were laid down for the 
management of the lines by the State. 
He considered that the right system was 
that the Government should not hold, 
and should not work, railways, but 
should control their management on 
behalf of the public where there was 
any necessity for doing so; and he was 
satisfied the interests of this country 
would be best consulted by not in- 
creasing the debt, by not undertaking 
this immense administrative and Par- 
liamentary responsibility, but by leaving 
matters as they were, with such improve- 
ments of the law as the wisdom of Par- 
liament might from time to time sug- 
gest. He understood that he could not 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice, because the proposal of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Watt) was itself 
an Amendment. He was certain, how- 
ever, that the Government would not 
give the Commission asked for; because, 
if they did, it would imply that they were 
prepared to accept the principle of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. Know- 
ing the Government’s past history and 
present opinions, he was satisfied they 
would not do anything of the kind; 
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and, therefore, he contented himself 
with opposing the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penbam) said, that in Canada and Aus- 
tralia, under Government management, 
the people had far more lines in propor- 
tion than we had in this country. He 
noticed that in the observations that had 
been made nothing had been said as to 
what would be for the interest of the 
country. If previous Governments had 
done their duty in this matter the present 
system would never have been main- 
tained, and the railways of the country 
would have been conducted in the in- 
terests of the nation, and not for the 
benefit of private individuals. He sup- 
ported the Motion, because all that they 
now asked for was that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to inquire 
into the subject, and sooner or later this 
great question must come to the front 
and be encountered. 

Sirk BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) said, that he 
was unable to support the proposal. If 
he thought the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for the Camlachie Division of 
Glasgow (Mr. Watt) would supply a 
remedy for the grievances which they 
compiained of in connection with Rail- 
way Companies, he (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) might be disposed to look 
with favour upon the appointment of 
the Parliamentary Commission which 
the hon. Member asked for; but he saw 
no possibility of any good arising in 
that direction from such a Commission. 
If the result of the deliberations of a 
Commission should be a recommendation 
that the railways should be purchased 
by the State, he believed that no Go- 
vernment would adopt it, and, in his 
judgment, they would be perfectly right 
in refusing to do so. e had had our 
own experience of the State purchase of 
the telegraphs. At the head of the 
postal telegraphs was a most efficient 
officer, Mr. Preece; and everyone 
acknowledged that that gentleman was 
a person of great scientific attainments, 
and quite capable of managing his De- 
partment, which, in fact, he did manage 
in @ most excellent way; but in the 
purchase of the telegraphs we acquired 
at a cost of £11,000,000 what we might 
have constructed for £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000; and for railways that we 
might construct for £400,000,000, we 
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should have to pay £1,200,000,000. 
After we purchased the telegraphs, 
there was a new invention, the tele- 
phone; and in other countries this in- 
vention had been enormously developed ; 
but it had not been so largely developed 
in this country, simply beeause it would 
interfere with our vested interests in the 
telegraphs. In all such things there 
was nothing like pir enterprize for 
promoting their development; indeed, 
he might say that the Mover of the 
Resolution had himself proved that, and 
had answered himself when he told the 
House that between the years 1844 and 
1865—that was in 21 years—the income 
of the railways had increased from 
£5,000,000 to £32,000,000. Would 
anyone believe that such an increase, 
which meant an equivalent increare in 
the accommodation afforded to the 
country, would have occurred if the 
development of the railway system had 
been left to the Government? But it 
was notorious how badly the Govern- 
ment in this country, at all events, 
managed all industrial undertakings. 
The Government had been the ship- 
builders of the Navy for he was afraid 
to say how many years, and at the end 
of that time they were toid at the 
beginning of the Session that things had 
hitherto been so badly managed that by 
some new regulations our ships were to 
be built 40 per cent cheaper than before. 
Whether that economy would actually 
be realized was another and a very 
different question. So also with the 
construction of our artillery, we were 
constantly hearing of guns parting from 
their trunnions, of guns losing their 
muzzles, and of their lining tubes bein 

cracked from end to end. He believ 

that in Germany railways were well 
managed by joint Boards of Government 
officials and commercial representatives, 
with regard to the interests of traders 
as distinct from those of passengers. 
In this country we had a competition of 
a curious kind between the railways 
themselves—to carry goods and passen- 
gers, not at their cheapest rate, but in 
the shortest time. In many cases 
facilities were afforded which were more 
than were really necessary, and they 
had to be paid for whether they were 
wanted or not. Mr. Oakley, of the 
Great Northern Railway, had told him 
that the competition between the rail- 
ways in the manufacturing districts was 
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as to who was fo carry goods and to 
keep them longest in warehouses; and 
the result was that enormous ware- 
houses had been built in order that 
customers who did not require goods 
immediately might have them ware- 
housed. For affording these facilities 
rates were much increased, for those 
who did not require these facilities had 
to pay equally with those who did re- 
quire them. The payment for this kind 
of facility, which was afforded at great 
cost, might well be regulated so that 
there should only be a claim for pay- 
ment on account of services actually 
required and asked for, and to this 
extent the provisions of the Railway 
Rates Bill of the Government, or, if he 
might allude to it, of his own Bill, would, 
no doubt, be of considerable service. 
There were three trains starting at the 
same time from London for Manchester, 
and each, it might be, carrying very few 
passengers, and because they afforded 
these facilities the Companies could not 
afford to reduce their fares. While he 
was altogether opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of railways by the State, he 
thought that much might be done by 
regulation and by amalgamation. One 
advantage would be a fusion of the 
directorates. But, of course, measures 
would have to be taken for the protec- 
tion of the public. The Midland Com- 
pany recently came to Parliament with 
a Bill asking for power to make 
arrangements with six or seven other 
railways for a joint purse, and that 
might have been a good thing for the 
railways, but perhaps not for the public, 
unless there had been full provision 
for the protection of public in ‘erests. 
He had insisted on clauses being intro- 
duced giving that protection, and the 
Railway Companies assented to their 
introduction ; but in the end they with- 
drew the Bill. Without such protection 
was afforded, it might be doubted whe- 
ther railways would care for the public 
interests. If amalgamation could be 
effected under proper conditions to be 
laid down by Parliament, it might be 
accompanied by a reasonable reduction 
of rates, and the public might be 
benefited and the railwaystoo. ‘That he 
believed to be the alternative to the 





purchase of railways by the State. It 
was not surprising that the question 
had been brought forward, because 


the Companies did things which could 
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not be justified, and the traders were 
feeling their action more and more. It 
was true that the merchandize rates on 
the Continent, particularly those of 
Germany and Belgium, were lower than 
those of this country. We had to com- 
pete with the manufacturers who used 
those railways, and the competition was 
becoming keener every day. Antwerp 
was as magnificent a port as any in 
Hurope, and it enjoyed facilities of 
cheap transport from North Germany, 
from the manufacturing districts of 
Westphalia, from those of Belgium, 
and even from France. It was not 
surprising that Glasgow should have 
moved in this matter, because Glasgow 
suffered from the competition of Belgian 
manufacturers and engineers. Still, he 
did not believe that State purchase of 
railways would be a remedy. A truer 
remedy seemed to be amalgamation 
under proper conditions imposed by the 
State, and such amalgamation would do 
far more for the commerce of the United 
Kingdom and for the railway pro- 
prietors—because the two interests were 
bound up together—than any legisla- 
tion such as that contemplated by the 
Railway Rates Bill could possibly effect. 

Mr. J. OC. BOLTON (Stirling) said, 
he agreed with much that had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Banbury (Sir Bernhard Samuelson), but 
he thought that he had taken a wrong 
moment for the ventilation of his par- 
ticular views with regard to the railway 
system on the Oontinent. But while, 
undoubtedly, he had obtained a large 
amount of information on these matters 
a year or two ago, he thought he had 
probably forgotten that his facts were 
for the most part dispelled by the late 
Mr. Grierson. Undoubtedly, cases might 
be found in which the rates and fares 
charged on the Continent would com- 
pare favourably with those in this coun- 
try; but it was not only the rates 
charged, but there was the question 
also as to the work performed for those 
rates. They all knew, or ought to 
know, when they expressed decided 
opinions on points of this kind, that the 
speed at which merchandize was carried 
was very different in this country from 
that with which it was carried on the 
Continental railways. His hon. Friend 
had referred to the fact that there were 
many more trains in England than were 
actually necessary for the convenience of 
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the public. Undoubtedly, if they looked 
to the convenience of one man alone, 
there were far too many trains running 
at the present time, and he was prepared 
to admit that, even looking at it from 
the point of view of the public as a 
whole, there were too many trains run- 
ning; but deprive the public of one of 
these trains, and he said the result was 
many and repeated complaints. Refer- 
ring to the remarks of the Mover of this 
Resolution, he (Mr. Bolton), speaking 
as a railway shareholder, and having 
had many years’ experience of the 
management of railways, said that rail- 
way shareholders would weleome very 
heartily a scheme for the purchase of 
railways by the Government if they 
considered only their own pecuniary in- 
terest. But he was not of that opinion, 
if he could transpose himself for a mo- 
ment from the position of being a rail- 
way shareholder and director into one 
of the general public; fur he was quite 
certain that the public would not derive 
those advantages which they anticipated, 
if once the railways became the property 
of the State. Undoubtedly, there would 
be enormous advantages to be derived 
from concentration of management, and 
to that extent he agreed entirely with 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Julian Goldsmid), 
when he said it would be a great ad- 
vantage to the public were amalgama- 
tion of railways possible without extra- 
vagant cost. But he did not think that 
any Railway Company would, without 
some prospect of strong help from the 
Government, propose toamalgamate with 
any of its neighbours. Speaking for 
one line in which he was interested, he 
said that thecostofthe fight would absorb 
nearly the whole of the ordinary revenue 
of the year. The hon. Member who 
introduced the subject based his argu- 
ment, to some extent, upon the great 
advantages that would have accrued, 
judged by the state of railways 20 or 23 
years ago. But if the railways had 
been taken over by the Government in 
1865, was there a sane person who could 
imagine that, under Government control, 
the country would have been covered 
by such a network of railways as at 
present existed? It was competition 
that had done that; but competition 
was killed the moment a Government 
took over railways. The hon. Gentle- 
man told the House also that this coun- 
try was the only one where the Govern- 
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ment had not made some progress in 
obtaining the control of railways; but 
he had forgotten the United States of 
America, where, perhaps, there were as 
many miles of railway as existed on the 
whole Continent together; and, as far 
as he was aware, not a single mile of 
those railways was under Government 
control, nor had any proposal been 
made for their acquisition by the State. 
Then, the hon. Member told the House 
that railway directors had been governed 
in their conduct by selfishness, and not 
for the general public advantage. Why, 
how could a railway director be expected 
in that sense to act without any regard 
for his own interest? The whole in- 
terest of railway shareholders and direc- 
tors lay in the development, as much as 
possible, of the trade and commerce of 
the country. To be selfish in the sense 
in which he would have the House 
judge of railway directors would be 
suicidal; it would mean to kill the 
traffic by high rates, or the withdrawal 
of facilities, whereas the whole object 
and purpose of railway directors was to 
see how they might best serve the 
public, which was by increasing the 
facilities they afforded. He also, as 
well as the hon. Baronet below him, 
had travelled a good deal on the Oonti- 
nent, and he must say that he always 
felt great delight when he left a Conti- 
nental railway carriage and entered 
an English one. Let hon. Gentlemen 
picture to themselves the position of 
men of business living 10, 15, or 20 
miles from London. If the railways of 
this country were managed as railways 
are managed in Germany, they would 
have men hurrying away from their 
breakfasts in the morning to get to 
the railway station 20 minutes before 
the train started. There they would be 
locked up in a pen, and when the train 
was about to leave would have to rush 
out, and asmany of them as were able find 
places. Those who could not get into the 
train would have wait for another, for 
the idea of putting on carriages for 
the accommodation of the public was 
a thing unknown on the Continent ; 
whereas they all knew it to be the usual 
custom in England immediately to put 
on additional carriages whenever more 
passengers presented themselves than 
the train would accommodate. There- 
fore, he said that those gentlemen who 
expected to find increased facilities 
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under Government management upon 
the German system would awake to very 
at disappointment. The hon. Baronet 
elow him had spoken of storage being 
provided by Railway Companies in a 
general way. He did not quite follow 
him; but he did know, in connection 
with the Railway Company to which he 
had referred, that stores were being 
built as a means of aifording free 
storage, or at a small charge, with a 
view of attracting more traffic to the 
line; but he must refuse altogether 
acquiescence with his assurance that it 
was the custom of any Railway Com- 
pany in this Kingdom to retain goods in 
warehouses for purposes of their own. 
He would not trouble the House with 
any further remarks on that point. He 
could say a great deal more on the com- 
parison of charges which had been 
made against Railway Companies of 
misusing their privileges; but he ima- 
gived they would have shortly a more 
fuli discussion of the subject in connec- 
tion with the Railway and Canal Traflic 
Bill, and he should therefore defer such 
remarks he had to make until that 
measure was before the House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnatt Hicks-Bracn) 
(Bristol, W.): The hon. Member who 
has just sat down remarked on the 
academic character of this debate. I 
may add, that I do not remember 
ever hearing so important a proposal 
supported by weaker arguments. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Camlachie Division of Glasgow (Mr. 
Watt), desires that steps should be 
taken by the appointment of a Com- 
mission to consider the advisability of 
the purchase of the railways by the 
State in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the Act of 1844. I think 
theright hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) will 
bear me out in this opinion—namely, 
that Parliament did not intend at that 
time to lay down the principle that the 
railways ought to be purchased and 
managed by the State, but merely to 
make provision for perfect freedom on 
the part of its Successors in dealing 
with railways constructed after the 
pons of the Act. Therefore, the 

on. Member who has made this pro- 
posal has no right to refer to the 
Act of 1844 as in any way estab- 
lishing the principle that the railways 
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ought to become the property of the 
State, or to be managed by the State. 
But I am convinced that if Parliament 
should attempt to undertake the pur- 
chase of the cherie it would be found 
practically impossible to purchase them 
under the provisions of the Act of 1844. 
There are more than 2,000 miles of 
zailway, many of them parts of the 
great main lines of this country, which 
were constructed before the passing of 
that measure, and which, therefore, 
would not come under its provisions. 
The Government have no right to accept 
the proposal of the hon. Member unless 
they can agree to the principle of the 
purchase and management of the rail- 
ways by the State. In my opinion, 
nothing could be more injurious than the 
policy advocated by the hon. Member. 
There is no ground for it. If it were 
acted upon, many of the evils which he 
hasalluded toasexisting at present would 
be aggravated, and we should certainly 
be brought face to face with new evils 
of far greater magnitude than any 
which we now know. The House has 
been warned of the enormous magni- 
tude of the operation which the hon. 
Member contemplates so calmly. It 
has been said that the purchase of the 
railways could not be effected without 
adding £1,200,000,000 to the Debt. 
Whether that would be the exact addi- 
tion or not, the sum would certainly be 
immense—so immense as to cause a 
financial disturbance in the Money 
Market of a kind which might even 
affect the credit of this country. Of 
course, we should, to a certain extent, 
obtain value for our money, but only to 
a certain extent. The purchase of the 
telegraphs ought to be a lesson to us. 
We all remember how, owing to the 
necessity of taking prospective incre- 
ment into consideration, the State had 
to pay far more for the telegraphs than 
it would have paid had it constructed 
them itself. Ever since the purchase, 
the Government have been pressed with- 
out pause to cheapen telegraphic com- 
munication and to extend it, and the 
result has been a deficit last year of 
£500,000. When we compare the far 
greater cost of railway construction and 
management with the cost of telegra- 
phic construction and management, we 
may imagine what would be the cost 
to the State of carrying out the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member below the 
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Gangway. When chis proposal has 
been made on former occasions it has 
always been stated that if the Govern- 
ment should become the owner of the 
railways it ought to lease them to 
Companies or individuals. I will not 
detain the House with arguments to 
show that no such arrangement could 
secure the objects aimed at, for both the 
hon. Member who moved this Amendment 
and the hon. Member who seconded it 
distinctly stated that they desired 
the railways to be worked as wel! as 
purchased by the State. This means 
that the Government should undertake 
a commercial enterprize of the greatest 
_ magnitude. Everyone will, I think, 
admit that the Government has no 
right to enter into competition with 
private individuals merely for the pur- 
pose of profit. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial tu the case of the hon. Member 
that he should make out that the rail- 
ways would be better managed by the 
Government than they are at present. 
Would they ? I do not believe it for 
a moment. Our railway management 
is not perfect ; it might be improved ; 
but I believe that, owing to the financial 
success that has attended much of our 
railway enterprize in England, the Rail- 
way Oompanies do better work at a 
cheaper rate than any other railways 
in the world. There may be lower 
rates and greater punctuality on the 
Continent ; but the public pay for these 
by having less frequent and slower 
trains and great delay in the delivery 
of goods. 

Mr. J. ©. BOLTON: I did not 
suggest that there was greater punc- 
tuality on the Continent; quite the 
reverse. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Well, that is an argument that is 
sometimes used. The great objection 
to the hon. Member’s proposal is that 
the Government could not manage the 
railways so well as they are managed 
now, and that if such management was 
attempted it would involve this country 
in grave political evils. Something has 
been said about the mismanagement 
of our naval administration. Many of 
us would be disposed to admit that such 
maladministration has in some degree 
been due to the political representation 
of the Dockyard Boroughs. This pro- 
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of railway employés numbering about 
367,000. Differences between the em- 
ployed and the employers sometimes 
occur in the railway service of a very 
serious character. These, under the 
present system, are settled on their 
merits, and without any reference to 
political influences. I would decline to 
introduce the curse of political influence 
and Party sympathy into the railway 
service of England. I think it would 
be a great public evil if the business of 
this House were to be smothered by in- 
numerable Questions as to the disposal 
of railway patronage, the pay or the 
grievances of railway employés, the 
punctuality of trains, the rates and 
charges on the Government railways— 
all the multifarious details of railway 
management which would perpetually 
become the subject of question and 
debate in this House. I should be very 
sorry indeed to see the Government of 
this country laid open by such a system 
to the temptation which more than one 
foreign Government has not been able 
to resist—namely, the temptation of 
bribing localities by concessions to 
them of better terms for railway work- 
ing and greater railway accommodation, 
and the construction of branch lines at 
the expense of the general taxpayers. 
The Royal Commission of 1865 reported, 
with only one dissentient—namely, Sir 
Rowland Hill—against a proposal of 
thiskind. Since that time great changes 
have been made in the political system 
of this country. Public corruption, 
rather than private bribery, is the 
danger of an extended franchise, and 
no greater instrument of public corrup- 
tion could well be devised than the owner- 
ship and management of the railways by 
the State. Reference has been made to 
the evil of railway monopoly. I admit 
that some of the anticipated methods 
of competition against railways have 
not been realized. There has never been 
any real road corapetition with the rail- 
ways, and competition among the rail- 
ways themselves has been reduced by 
amalgamations and working agreements, 
though not always to the public dis- 
advantage. In this country, however, 
it is impossible that there should ever 
be complete railway monopoly, for it has 
been calculated that at three-fifths of 
the railway stations there is competition 
by sea. There is also competition from 
the artificial waterways of the country. 
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I would suggest that hon. Members 
would do much more towards preventing 
railway monopoly if they were to devote 
their attention to the possibility of the 
State acquiring the canals. The canals 
would not require a great rolling stock, 
or a large staff for their management. 
The carriage upon the canals has 
always been in the hands of private 
carriers, and possibly they might be 
urchased at a reasonable cost; and 
if they were owned by those who 
were able and willing to develop them, 
the traffic might be largely increased. 
Parliament has tried, but hitherto 
vainly, to prevent canals passing 
into the hands of Railway Companies, 
and I believe that there is a strong 
desire among the authorities of our 
great towns that some further step 
should be taken to preserve the com- 
petition of our artificial waterways. 
On this point I have only expressed my 
own opinion, and I am far from saying 
that there would not be grave objections 
to the acquisition * by Government even 
of our canals. But from every point 
of view it isa more feasible and arguable 
proposal than that which we are discuss- 
ing this evening. The railways have 
not, and are not likely ever to have, 
such a monopoly as would justify the 
heroic remedy which the hon. Member 
suggests. By means of legislation such 
as the Railway Rates Bill, by the com- 
petition of our artificial waterways and 
of the sea, I think it possible to pre- 
serve and safeguard the freedom of the 
commeree of the country. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Railway Companies have 
themselves done a great deal to develop 
industry. What can have been more 
advantageous than the enormous third- 
class traffic on railways which has been 
promoted by the generous treatment of 
the public on the part of the Railway 
Companies? Treatment which was 
adopted by the Companies at the risk of 
their dividends, though it has ultimately 
resulted in their own pecuniary benefit. 
In conclusion, I can only repeat that I 
think that there is hardly any project 
that could be brought forward which is 
so little warranted from a financial, 
commercial, or political point of view, 
as that proposed by the hon. Member. 
Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): There is now a long in- 
terval between the present time and 


1844; but the circumstances under which t 
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the Act of that year was passed are 
sufficiently fresh in my recollection for 
me to respond to the appeal of the right 


hon. Gentleman the President of the‘ 


Board of Trade. I do not think he has 
mis-stated the general intention and 
effect of that Act. Undoubtedly, the 
idea of State purchase of railways at 
that time was in an undeveloped state. 
It was quite impossible at the time to 
form any accurate judgment as to the 
extension of the railway system, and it 
appeared right that measures should be 
taken to establish the freedom of the 
State as to dealing with Railway Com- 
panies ; but whether it was to be on the 
general basis of control or purchase it 
was then absolutely impossible to de- 
cide. It is almost ludicrous to look back 
upon the infant state of the whole ques- 
tion at that period when compared with 
the enormous development it has now 
attained. As this subject is of great 
interest, perhaps I may mention a fact 
which is within my own knowledge and 
recollection—a fact of very considerable 
interest—as being illustrative of the 
manner in which this vast subject has 
passed beyond all human computation 
of the possibilities it at first appeared to 
involve. About the year 1841 or 1842, 
when I was at the Board of Trade, the 
question arose whether there could be a 
railway into Scotland. I think at that 
time we owed a great deal to a gentle- 
man well known in connection with rail- 
ways, as a very bold, and not at all an 
unwise, railway projector—I mean Mr. 
Hudson. It isa great mistake to look 
back upon him as a speculator. He was 
a man of great discernment and possess- 
ing a great deal of courage and rich 
enterprize, and owing, perhaps, partly 
to him and partly to other men, we were 
bold enough at that day to entertain the 
idea of making a railway into Scotland, 
and the unusual course was adopted by 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel of 
appointing a Oommission of a scientific 
nature to examine the whole question 
of what ought to be the line of railway 
into Scotland; and the House may be 
curious to know why it was the Govern- 
ment intervened in that particular case, 
simply to determine where the railway 
ought to run, when, I believe, there 
is no other example in the entire his- 
tory of railways of a Government having 
attempted anything of the kind. I re- 
member perfectly well the motive of the 
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Government. The motive was this— 
that as it was known, and firmly be- 
_ lieved to be absolutely impossible, that 
there should ever be more than one 
railway into Scotland, it was considered 
of the highest public importance that 
the best scientific power of the country 
should be brought to bear on the choice 
of the line. As it was admitted that 
there could be only one line, it was 
most important for the public interest 
it should be the best, and upon that 
principle an inquiry was held and a 
Report was made in favour of a line 
which now crosses Shap Fell; and that 
single circumstance will illustrate more 
than any detailed statement the infant 
state of our ideas of railways about that 
time, and certainly it would have been 
most premature and unwise if that 
Commission had been appointed with 
a view to commit the State to the 
poe of the purchase of railways. 

ubstantially, therefore, I agree with 
the account given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of the Act of 1844. I need not 
now go into the circumstances which 
prevented the more full operation of 
the control contemplated by that Act, 
for it would be a matter of considerable 
length, and it is not necessary to trouble 
the House with it. I think, with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that, upon the 
whole, the Railway Companies of this 
country have a very honourable record. 
They have set a very good example tu the 
world. We may endeavour to pick out 
here and there points in which greater 
advantages are given on railways 
abroad; but it is quite plain that the 
public opinion of this country never 
would tolerate the restraints put on the 
movements of passengers which are of 
habitual occurrence on the Continent. 
I think one may fairly make this state- 
ment in justice to the Railway Companies 
—that when the first news was brought 
of the free movement of the locomotive 
on the first trial trip from Liverpool to 
Manchester, it was unquestionably con- 
sidered an enormous innovation and a 
wonderful invention; but since that 
time—more than 50 years ago—it is 
hardly too much to say that we now 
travel at twice the pace and at half the 
price. I have always thought that if 
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the purchase of railways could have been 
dealt with merely as a great financial 
operation, so that the Government should 
be the owners of the freehold in the per- 
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manent way, and that vigorous and 
active commercial Companies should 
have undertaken the working under 
the Government, there would have been 
a great deal to say in favour of such an 
operation; but then comes the question, 
whether leasing is a practical system, 
and I am afraid that, upon the whole, 
the commercial mind of this country has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is not a 
practical system, and that if the Go- 
vernment owned the railways they must 
also be the managers of them. I 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that, upon the whole, the objec- 
tions to that system are conclusive. The 
Government of this country is the 
heaviest-laden Government in the world. 
There is no Government existing which 
has such a complexity and diversity of 
functions to discharge, and for us, unless 
in the case of the most urgent necessity, 
to load ourselves with an operation in- 
volving the taking on the back of the 
State of what I may call roughly the 
one-tenth part of the property of the 
country, and then to become responsible 
for the management of the railways, is, 
I really think, a suggestion which, 
though I admit it does present many 
attractions, would not for a moment be 
entertained by Parliament. In point of 
fact the Commission of 1865 went, I 
think, to the bottom of that question. 
I remember it well, because I was then 
the person principally concerned with 
the appointment of that Commission. 
Undoubtedly the attempt was made to 
fill that Commission with men of the 
greatest weight and of the most diversi- 
fied qualifications, and when their Re- 
port came out it could not but be 
regarded as constituting a reliable and 
almost conclusive authority in favour of 
the view expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. At that time, I must own, I 
looked with considerable interest to that 
limited part of the question which is 
expressed by the word ‘‘Ireland.” It 
appeared to me that if the question of 
purchase was one that could be enter- 
tained at ail, Ireland was the portion of 
the Empire within which to apply it, 
because there the railway system had 
received a very limited development. 
The public were suffering then—I fear 
they suffer to some extent at the present 
time—from the very limited nature and 
extent of the operation of railways in 
that country; and it was then felt that 
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if the question of purchase was a ques- 
tion to be entertained at all, Ireland was 
the portion of the Empire in which it 
might best be carried out. But the in- 
vestigations of the Commission went to 
the point that even in Ireland the sub- 
ject could not be entertained, for even 
there it appeared unwise and imprac- 
ticable, mainly because of the inex- 
pediency of charging the State with the 
management of the railways, and the 
impossibility of conducting State rail- 
ways on any other basis. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred— 
I think very properly—to the hope that 
Parliament will exercise its best abilities 
in the reasonable control of the railway 
system, and he has referred to a subject 
in which we all feel a friendly interest— 
that of the Railway Rates Bill now 
before Parliament. I hope also, Sir, 
that due consideration may at some time 
pooty be given to what has been said 

y the right hon. Gentleman on the sub- 
ject of the canals of this country. It 
does undoubtedly appear singular that 
the canal system, which has suffered so 
considerably, should have been checked 
so much in its development and so con- 
tracted in its operation in consequence 
of the great development of railways. 
But I will not enter upon that subject 
further than to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman is able to give his attention 
to it in connection with the other sub- 
jects that demand his attention as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, he will pos- 
sibly be able to do something practical 
in respect to it. It is undoubtedly, I 
think, one of the weakest portions of 
our present system of communication. 
There is no doubt that in these days and 
the days to come, the means of com- 
munication between different parts of 
the country form a subject of great 
interest and importance—an importance 
so great and so vital to the prosperity 
and development of productive industry 
that it is impossible to overstate it. I 
think, Sir, we cannot expect Her 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a Com- 
mission on this subject until it can be 
shown that the investigation of 1865 
was an insufficient investigation. Until 
we can entertain a reasonable hope that 
there is some other mode of progress to 
the national advantage which was un- 
known and undiscovered at that time, 
I should very much doubt whether it 
would be wise for us to undertake an 
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inquiry, and unquestionably the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in assentiag 
to it unless they saw their way as a 
matter of probability to some important 
practical results. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Deputy 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” again 
proposed. 


Department, &c. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON—CIRCULATION 
OF WORKS OF ART, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the subject he had to bring before the 
attention of the House was not one of 
an exciting nature, but of very con- 
siderable importance—namely, the de- 
sirability of circulating in towns and 
large centres of population those speci- 
mens of art, science, and industry, 
which were considered essential to the 
improvement of technical education, and 
the advancement of the workmanship 
of the artizans of the country. He 
hoped it would not be thought that 
he wished in any way to question 
the amount of work done, or to 
reduce the amount of money spent by 
the country on this very important sub- 
ject. He believed we did quite as little 
as we could do; but the point of his re- 
marks would be to endeavour to show 
that though the money voted by the 
House had greatly developed and very 
largely increased, we were not doing as 
much as we might do, and that we had 
not greatly increased the facilities given 
to artizans in closely populated districts 
for the study of works of science and art. 
He need not dwell on the importance of 
museums. The country voted several 
hundred thousands a-year for the pur- 

se of museums, not only in London, 

ut in Dublin, Edinburgh, and different 
parts of the Kingdom, which showed 
that the House of Commons and the 
ublic at large were fully aware of the 
importance of exhibiting to the masses 
of the people those specimens of art, 
workmanship, and industry, which so 
much tended to improve their trade and 
working capacities as artizans. Some 
people supposed that this was only 
needed in the interest of art; but it 
was not only necessary to promote in- 
dustries which were essentially connected 
with art but also the various other 
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industries carried on in the community. 
The necessity for the circulation of 
works of art and industry applied to 
almost every trade with which the 
country was connected. Those interested 
in the question desired that the artizans 
of this great Empire should enjoy at 
least as great facilities as the artizans of 
other nations of the world; and there 
was no trade, industry, or mechanical 
branch existing where the artizan would 
not be benefited and improved by being 
enabled to visit and see for himself the 
various specimens of different sorts of 
manufactures, which showed the develop- 
ment of his particular trade, industry, or 
handicraft, and enabled him to compare 
his own work with that of others who 
had excelled in his and kindred branches 
of manufacture. It was well understood 
that examples were important to en- 
gravers and designers of wall papers, 
painted glass, &c. But their importance 
was not confined to art work. They were 
equally important to the engineer, fur- 
niture maker, worker in metal, builder, 
textile fabric maker, chemist, and dye 
maker—in fact, to the artizan of every 
industry of the country it would be of 
advantage to secure that he should be 
able to visit and study the typical 
examples of his particular trade. But 
the real problem was how they could 
best place these specimens before the 
working classes of the country—how 
they could use them to the greatest 
advantage, and so secure that the 
largest amount of benefit might be 
received from them by the public. 
He wished to do away with the notion 
that some of his friends had—namely, 
that he desired to circulate those 
valuable works of art to small local 
museums which were irreplaceable. 
He did not intend that at all. He 
divided the art collections of the country 
into two classes—first, those unique 
works which were of great value, 
because they could not be replaced, 
they forming together one class; and, 
secondly, those which might fairly be 
devoted to the purpose in view—namely, 
many pictures, duplicates, triplicates, 
photographs of various works of art, 
specimens of manufactures and science, 
models, casts, reproductions, &c., which, 
if lost, were not irreplaceable, be- 
cause they could be re-purchased or 
reproduced, He wished to be under- 
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stood to mean that he did not in any 
way desire to circulate the first class— 
those articles which could not be re- 
placed he thought ought not, except on 
special occasions, to leave our central 
museums, where students should go to 
see them. There might be some occa- 
sions on which those works might be 
exhibited elsewhere; but, as a general 
rule, they should never leave the 
national collections. But the other class 
to which he had referred—namely, dupli- 
cates and reproductions, were, no doubt, 
almost as valuable for students as the 
originals; and inasmuch as the artizans 
could not come up to London to see them, 
he thought it reasonable and proper that 
they should be sent into the Provinces 
for them tostudy. He went further, and 
said that it was essential that they 
should send these things about to a 
larger extent than at present, if they 
were to develop that technical edu- 
cation which hon. Members thought was 
so necessary for the future welfare of 
the country. Now, the idea of circu- 
lating art objects was a very old one. 
The first idea which occurred many 
years ago was that the art specimens 
should be sent about to the art schools 
in the country. In 1854 a Circular 
was issued by the Department of Science 
and Art, and signed by Sir Henry 
Cole and the present Member for South 
Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair) to pro- 
mote circulation, and to tend to the 
establishment of local museums. It was 
laid down that there should be admis- 
sion to those museums on three nights a 
week at an entrance fee of not more than 
ld. The first collection was sent out in 
February, 1855, and led to. very con- 
siderable results. That was the begin- 
ning of the present system of sendin 

out objects of art and industry, an 

from that beginning had come a great 
deal of good. He wished to dwell on 
three special features of the develop- 
ment of the system of circulation. 
First, he wished to show what was done 
30 years ago by the authorities at South 
Kensington; secondly, he should endea- 
vour to show what extra resources 
Parliament had during that period 
given to those authorities; and, lastly, 
what was being done now, and what 
might be done with the larger resources 
now at their disposal. To show what 
was done 30 years ago, the first refer- 
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Cowper, the Vice President of the Coun- | y 


cil. He said, in 1857— 


“The circulation of works of art which, in 
two years, have been exhibited to 88,000 per- 
sons in the Provinces,. adding greatly to their 
appreciation. .... has induced their Lord- 
ships to extend the benefits of the valuable 
Library of Art in a similar manner.”’ 


An extra £500 was allowed, as also 
money to supply schools and museums 
with photographs of works of art. In 
1858 the circulating collections went to 
20 places, and were visited by 197,812 
people in Birmingham, Nottingham, 
Macclesfield, Dublin, Clonmel, Glasgow, 
and other towns, although he could not 
find record of any having gone at that 
time to the suburbs of London. In the 
same year, Sir Charles Eastlake, at the 
National Gallery, urged that there 
should be asort of out-of-town museum, 
where newly-painted pictures might be 
placed for some years, and then the 
best placed in the National Gallery, and 
he also suggested that a portion of the 
works might be lent to provincial 
museums. To show the extension of 
this system—in 1860, owing to the muni- 
ficent gift of Mr. Sheepshanks, the 
South Kensington Museum was able to 
do a great deal more in circulating 
works of art. It was in consequence of 
that gift that they were able much 
more freely to circulate pictures, and 
special series which included engravings 
of the English school, wood engravings, 
wall decorations, painted glass, textile 
fabrics, pottery, glass, metal, furniture, 
water colours, oil paintings by ancient 
and modern masters, bronzes, repro- 
ductions, ivory, photographs, archi- 
tectural drawings, &c. Thus, 30 years 
ago, the principle he was contending 
for was recognized, and he wished it to 
be borne in mind that it was so de- 
veloped that, notwithstanding the com- 
aratively small resources at South 

ensington, they were able to send out 
collections to no less than 20 places. 
That was the first feature in this matter 
which he wished to bring before the 
House; and it was very important, 
beeause, if South Kensington was 
able to do all this 30 years ago, it 
would be seen, having regard to 
the extra grants since given, that the 
results at the present time were not 
proportionate to their increased re- 
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sources. There had in the last .30 
ears been an enormous development 
throughout the country of the idea as to 
the importance of works and specimens 
of art and industry being circulated. 
There had been, owing to education, a 
hunger for these collections in all 
parts of the country ; and in the densely 
populated districts generally there was 
a desire to share to some extent in the 
grants now made by Parliament for the 
Metropolis and other large towns. This 
matter was continually referred to in 
the Reports of the South Kensington 
Museum. The Science and Art Depart- 
ment, in 1861, reported that— 

‘“‘ Applications for the loan collections had 

been received from all parts of England in the 
present year.” 
And so important was the matter con- 
sidered, that in 1864 a Select Committee 
of the House sat to inquire into it, 
under the Presidency of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and he would read a short 
extract from their Report, as it bore 
upon the subject in hand. The Com- 
mittee said— 

“There can be no doubt that the fine collec- 
tion at South Kensington is calculated to raise 
the taste of the country ; or, at all events, of 
those persons who are able to visit it ; but it is 
equally certain that it is only a small propor- 
tion of the provincial public which have the 
opportunity of doing so, and it appears that the 
arrangements made for circulating portions of 
the collections to the provineial towns are as 
yet far from perfection.” 


The Report went on to say— 

“Mr. Cole suggests some relaxation of the 
conditions under which works of art are 
sent to the provincial schools, which he thinks 
might induce the local committees to borrow 
more freely than at present. He also threw 
out some valuable suggestions as to the forma- 
tion of local museums to be supplied in great 
part by a system of circulating some of the 
works of art belonging not only to South 
Kensington, but also to the National Gallery 
and the British Museum. These suggestions 
are well worthy of consideration.” 


And, in consequence of that Report, it 
was resolyed— 

“That the collection of works of decorative 
art at South Kensington be made more generally 
useful than at present throughout the country, 
especially in connection with local museums.” 
It would be seen that the great feature 
of that Report of the inquiry so ably 
conducted S the late Lord Iddesleigh 
was the extension of the system of 
circulation and lending out works of 
art to local museums in different parts 
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‘of the country; there was no talk of 


extra . oa and it was taken for 
granted that the collection was sufficient 


to doa great deal more in the way of 
circulation than was being done at the 
time. The result of this was that in 
1864 a Minute was passed by the 
South Kensington authorities in which 
it was resolved— 

“That all works exhibited at South Ken- 
sington which can be lent and removed with 
safety are available for temporary exhibition to 
the public in local Schools of Art for short 
periods.” 

Year after year they found the Report 
referring to the wants of the Provinces. 
In 1876 it said that— 

“The demand from the Provinces is so 

great... .” 
In 1880 collections were first sent to 
Corporations and free libraries, the 
circulation of which had up to that time 
been confined to Schools of Art; and in 
1881, such was the pressure from the Pro- 
vincial public, that the Report stated that 
South Kensington existed, not wholly, 
or even chiefly, as an institution for 
the exclusive advantage of visitors to 
London; but that it was in truth also a 
great national collection or sterehouse 
formed and conducted for the benefit of 
the whole Kingdom. 

He thought he had now shown his 
two points—first, what was done 30 
years ago; and, secondly, that the coun- 
try had been clamouring for a greater 
and greater share of the grants of 
Parliament during the last 30 years. 
Now, he could state briefly what had been 
done in the matter of Parliamentary 
grants in that period. And upon that 
subject he would have to go into some 
hard and dry facts of finance. What 
had been granted for the purchase of 
works of industry and specimens of 
science and art? Having gone through 
the Estimates, he thought he should 
not be far out in saying that in the 
last 30 years there had been granted 
for Works of Art, £316,000; Science 
Collections, £34,000; Aid to Local 
Museums, £8,400 ; Examples, £88,000; 
Reproductions of Works of Art, 
£57,000; Hire of Specimens, £9,200; 
Photographs, £20,000; Historical Col- 
lege of Painting, £15,000 ; Exchange 
of Works of Art, £5,500; Art Library, 
£63,000; and Catalogues, £38,000; 
making a total of something like 
£660,000 granted by Parliament dur- 
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ing the last 30 years for specimens 
at South Kensington. In addition 
to that £32,000 had been granted 
for purchases of specimens for 
Jermyn Street, £50,000 for Edinburgh, 
and Dublin £47,000, or a total of 
£116,000; and, as far as he could 
make out, about £800,000 had been 
granted for similar purposes for the 
British Museum, and about £400,000 
for the National Gallery. All those 
grants, in round figures, amounted to 
over £2,000,000 sterling for works of 
industry, science, and art. He wished 
to show that, having granted £600,000 
to South Kensington alone, the public 
had a right—the provincial public had 
a right, and the suburban public of our 
great towns had a right—to a much 
larger proportion of this sum than they 
had at present. Supposing that of this 
£600,000 granted to South Kensington 
half was available for the purchase of 
those specimens of great value which it 
would a undesirable and improper to 
remove, there still remained £300,000 
available for those specimens which 
could circulate from one part of the 
country to another, and he said that 
£300,000 would form a sufficient fund 
for a fine and complete system of circu- 
lating collections. But that was not all; 
because, as those who studied the Reports 
of the South Kensington authorities 
knew, in addition to the grants made by 
Parliament, they had received an enor- 
mous amount in gifts and bequests 
which, in themselves, formed a magni- 
ficent collection. In 1859 it was stated 
that the proposed purchases in the 
grant made by Parliament were only 
supplementary, the objects of these col- 
lections having been, for the most part, 
presented to the nation by the public. 
Among those gifts he might instance 
the following :—Sheepshankse’ collection, 
numbering 522 objects; Eilison, 51; 
Brooke, 1,114; Duke, 1,314; Wollas- 
ton, 270; Ella, 326; Mrs. Plumley, 63; 
Townshend, 7,828; Dyce, 16,153; and 
Parsons, consisting of 139 objects. 
Those were some of the larger collec- 
tions, leaving out of consideration the - 
smaller ones, the list of which occupied 
many puges of close printing in the Re- 
ports for almost every year. He thought 
he had now shown clearly that 30 years 
ago the South Kensington Museum was 
able to circulate their collections to 20 
places, and that their resources had since 
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been added to, not only by an ex- 

nditure to the extent of £600,000, 

ut also by gifts and bequests which 
amounted to almost the same value. 
He thought it quite clear that the 
amount of circulation now was not 
proportionate to the enormously in- 
creased resources which Parliament 
had placed at the disposal of the South 
Kensington authorities. What had 
been done by way of extra circulation 
with all these increased means? In 
the Report of 1886, it appeared that to 
30 provincial museums, 26 temporary 
museums and science and art classes, 
there had been lent a total number of 
26,164 specimens. This number of speci- 
mens, however, was not much greater 
than the number of gifts to the museum 
above referred to, to say nothing of the 
£600,000 granted by Parliament for the 
purpose of purchases on the understand- 
ing that the Provinces should have the 
benefit of them by the circulating collec- 
tions. As they were told by the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council last year, in answer 
to a Question, that 26,000 specimens 
were circulated to 56 museums, he had 
taken the trouble to look into the matter, 
and see how long each collection re- 
mained in the country. He found that 
only four collections were lent for a 
year, seven for 11 months, six for 10 
months, four for nine months, only one 
for eight months, and so downwards, 
till at last they had 23 collections circu- 
lated for one month only. But when 
they looked into the Report they found 
that the one month dwindled down, 
and a good many places had two collec- 
tions a-month, and, in some cases, collec- 
tions were lent for one or two days only. 
That was the case with regard to 
Brighton, which had a collection of 203 
specimens lent for exhibition during 
three days in January. He was aware 
that a circulation of 26,000 specimens 
was referred to, and he said that they 
were the same specimens treated over 
and over again, like the army on the 
stage represented by the frequent re- 
appearance of the same soldier. In the 
Report the number of days was dis- 
tinctly shown during which these speci- 
mens remained at the places they were 
sent to, and hon. Members would see 
that the number of specimens calculated 
on these figures dwindled down to a 
very small number. He found, taking 
the whole of the exhibitions together, 
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the average was 20 days each—that was 
to say, if two or three collections only 
were available, the South Kensington 
authorities would be able to do the 
whole of the work with those collections. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council would 
explain how it was announced that 
26,000 specimens were circulated, while 
so many of them were only made use of 
for so short a period of time. He re- 
ferred to the Blue Book to show that 
the same specimens were spoken of over 
and over again ; that the maximum num- 
ber of specimens sent out at one time 
was 9,351, and during all the rest of 
the year those not circulating must 
remain at South Kensington. If 
that were so, he thought it a very 
misleading statement to say that there 
was a circulation of 26,000 specimens. 
It would probably be said that the cost 
of these collections was very much 
greater then than it was 30 years ago. 
The 1886 Report stated that 30 collec- 
tions, valued at £2,000 each, were 
issued. Taking that as correct, it 
amounted to £60,000 out of the £600,000 
voted by Parliament for the purchase of 
specimens, and this the Report described 
as a ‘‘ severe tax on its resources.” He 
would now examine one or two details 
of expenditure. First, there was the 
photographie grant, which in 30 years 
amounted to £20,000. That was a 
very large sum, and some might say 
that it was excessive. But they had a 
statement of what the photographs cost, 
and at what price the Department was 
prepared to sell them to the public, 
and it was 2}d. per 25 square inches, or 
1s. 3d. per square foot; if mounted, the 
cost would be, say, double, or 2s. 6d. 
a-foot. Working this out, it would be 
found that the £20,000 would supply 
a number of photographs sufficient 
for 80 collections at £250, and these 
would cover for a width of six feet a 
room 100 by 50 feet. He thought it 
was only fair to ask where were all 
those photographs ; where had they 
been put to? They were good, although 
not quite so oes | as the works of art 
which they represented ; they would be 
of immense use for the purpose of cir- 
culation. Tae House of Commons had 
granted in 30 years £60,000 to the 
South Kensington Museum for repro- 
ductions alone of works in metal and 
plaster. Now, £60,000 was a very 
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large sum of money, and they knew 


that a very large collection of repro- 
duced works could be obtained for 
£1,000. It was, therefore, sufficient to 
supply 60 such collections to different 
parts of the country ; and for all prac- 
tical purposes there was no doubt that 
ee Popes of such things as he had 
referred to were as useful to the student 
as the originals. He maintained that 
this sum was sufficient to insure that 
the Museum should have in store a 
number of articles sufficient for these 
circulating collections. 

He all also point out that there was 
always a cry at South Kensington that 
more space was wanted there ; and it was 
true that the cases were so close together 
that some persons found it extremely 
difficult to squeeze between them. He 
was there a short time ago, and in one 
ease he saw two Persian lamps prac- 
tically identical, and at a few yards’ 
distance, across the passage, there were 
three more lamps of the same kind. 
The furniture was crowded together, 
and he found three or four Chippendale 
chairs, side by side, identical with two 
others at a short distance. He asked 
why that should be, seeing that those 
specimens would be more valuable in 
small local museums in various parts of 
London where furniture, &c., was made, 
rather than huddled together at South 
Kensington. In one case there were 
two tables almost identical in pattern ; 
in a second case, two, three, four, and 
five specimens of china all alike; and in 
a third case might be seen 18 similar 
knives, forks, and spoons. The speci- 
mens of earthenware were crowded to- 
gether in such a manner that a visitor 
could scarcely see them. He found four 
duplicates on one shelf. All this showed 
that at South Kensington there was an 
immense amount of material which it 
was most desirable should be circulated, 
and it was these things which he desired 
to get into local museums. He knew 
that remarks would be perhaps made 
upon the subject; that he might be 
attacked personally, and be told that 
the objects were wanted to be circulated 
for political purposes. But all that he 
wanted was to have the specimens cir- 
culated—[‘‘ Hear, hear!” |—and if the 
hon. Gentleman who cheered his last 
remark would only start another mu- 
seum in his district he should be most 
pleased, He (Mr. Bartley) had estab- 
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lished a museum in his dintget, and 


all that he wanted was to others 


to do the same. Seeing the inealtoe. 
e- 


educational value of placing such 

oo — to the homes of the Wworkérs 
themselves, they wanted the v 
of the people ie hows the bensfit'af the” 
collections as near their homes as possible. 
How was local effort and interest treated 
at South Kensington? In 1870 the 
Report stated that— 

“ As a matter of course, the extent to which 
large towns can advantageously use the privi- 
leges now available for the circulation of objects 
illustrative of science and art in its application 
to industry depends very much on the accom- 
modation in each locality for the p s of 
exhibition. . ... learly the function of the 
Science and Art Department was to assist local 
efforts, and not to originate them. The future 
suppty of means for promoting such education 
must depend rather upon the provincial wants 
and demands than upon any arrangement of a 
class in the centre from which such wants may 
be met.”’ 

And, again, the Report in 1883 said— 

“The advantages of the art collections are 
such that they can be extended to any part of 
the Kingdom where any real desire exists to 
participate in them.” 

Those were nice words; but what were 
the facts of the case? In 1864 a deputa- 
tion came from South London and North 
London to endeavour to get museums 
established in those districts where 
everyone agreed they were urgently 
wanted. The South Kensington Autho- 
rities said they were willing to aid; but 
now, 24 years afterwards, there was no 
museum in either of those two parts 
of London. The local effort had been 
smothered, and when application was 
now made it was always stated that there 
were no funds available. But he had 
shown that if South Kensington were 
only to keep half the specimens and only 
use half the Vote—that is, £300,000— 
for their own Museum proper they 
would still be able to supply 150 collec- 
tions at £2,000 a-piece for circulation 
throughout the country; whereas they 
now had only 30 collections circulating, 
or one-fifth of the proper number. But 
he did not think that £2,000 was needed 
for every collection. His own collection 
cost about £1,000; and he thought if 
they had 100 at a eost of £500 each, 
100 at a cost of £1,000, and 75 at 
£2,000, there would be 275 collections 
for £300,000, as against 30, which they 
now had for the same money. He saw 
no reason why the actual cost of 
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circulating the objects should not be 
defrayed by the localities. He said 
that 275 collections would have done 
infinitely more good in promoting edu- 
cation than the small number on which 
the money had been expended. He 
ventured to criticize the action of the 
Department in spending £2,500 in pur- 
chasing five salt-cellars. As he thought 
two or three additional circulating 
collections would do much more prac- 
tical good, this proposal would be a 
step of immense value for technical edu- 
cation. 

With regard to the rules of circula- 
tion, it was not till 1880, owing to the 
agitation in Birmingham, that the rule 
was relaxed which now allowed the 
collections to be sent to Oorporations. 
Why, he asked, were they to be con- 
fined to Corporations and free libraries ? 
Perhaps, in the case of London, which 
had no Corporation, the rule would also 
be relaxed, and the County Council 
would be allowed to have the collec- 
tions. They wanted in London at least 
50 of these small collections. To have 
small museums close to their homes would 
be most beneficial in elevating the minds 
of the people, and be the best antidotes 
to drink and other evils. What they 
wanted was to have these small places of 
education, of recreation, and of industry 
within the easiest reach of the people. 
He believed that where these places 
were established they would be of enor- 
mous benefit to those who used them. 
Who stopped this great progress? It 
was not very difficult to say. He did 
not wish to say a word against a De- 
partment with which he was for so many 
years connected, and which had done 
more good for education, perhaps, than 
any other institution in the country. 
He believed they had been ahead, to a 
great extent, of the national wants; but 
he must candidly say that he was filled 
with disappointment that the Vice Pre- 
sident (Sir William Hart Dyke), when he 
accepted his great Office, did not shake 
off the red-tape rules of officialism which 
governed his Department. He did not 
rary the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered himself a great Educational 
Minister; but he knew the right hon. 
Gentleman did consider himself a man 
of common sense—a man of keen sym- 
a with the wants of the people; and 

e (Mr. Bartley) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would be the means of 


Ur. Bartley 
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breaking down the red-tape officialism 
which existed at South Kensington. 
He was sorry to say, however, that up to 
the present they had not been able to 
induce the right hon. Gentleman to do 
that; but he (Mr. Bartley) hoped the 
result of this debate might tend in that 
direction. The rules of the Office were 
such that they did hamper the work toa 
great extent. He had urged that these 
collections should be lent freely, taking 
every precaution for their safety. He 
knew it would be said by some that he 
had an interested motive. It was always 
said, whatever one did, that one’s motive 
was wrong; but if they were to be 
deterred from attempting to promote 
education, from attempting to promote 
local museums, not only in the Metro- 
polis, but in the centres of industry and 
the large towns and villages, simply be- 
cause the individual interested was of one 
political type or colour, it would be a bad 
thing for the country. This was an ob- 
ject for the attainment of which they 
ought all to combine, and he regretted 
there had been any Party spirit thrown 
into the matter by some hon. Members, 


because he ——— to differ from them. 


If they would take charge of his own 
particular institution, he would be ex- 
tremely happy to hand it over. He 
had shown conclusively that 30 years 
ago a step was made in the direction 
he suggested. What was wanted was 
that places of education and recreation, 
with specimens of art and industry exhi- 
bited at them, should be brought close 
to the homes of the people. It was no 
use telling the people of North London 
that they could go to South Kensington. 
They could not go to South Kensington 
in the evening after they had done their 
work. They could visit a small museum 
close to where they lived and study works 
of art and industry there, and if the 
collections were changed from time to 
time by a system of circulation immense 
educational benefits would follow. He 
thought he had shown that the Depart- 
ment had the means of making frequent 
changesin the specimens when exhibited. 
He trusted the view he took would be 
adopted, and although he knew that he 
could not carry his Motion to a Division, 
he hoped the Viee President of the 
Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) would 
give them some encouragement that he 
would frame such rules, and make such 
regulations, as would secure that the 
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artizans resident in the | centres 
of industry might have the advantage of 
study, and the opportunity of comparing 
their works with the specimens of others. 
He hoped that, in this matter, our 
country would not be handieapped as it 
had been, but that Parliament would 
offer to the people those advantages 
which other countries considered were 
essential to the welfare of the working 
populations. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Sir Witt1am Hart Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) saic, he desired to ex- 
press his thorough sympathy with his 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) and assured 
him that as long as he (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) was connected with his 
present Office he should always deem it 
his duty to extend the system to which 
his hon. Friend had referred, as far as 
that could be done, with due regard to 
efficiency and economy. His hon. Friend 
had traversed a large extent of country 
in the course of his remarks, and he did 
not think the House would expect him 
to pursue his hon. Friend through all 
his statements. He might observe, how- 
ever, that he was at variance with his 
hon. Friend in regard to the sum which 
he said had been expended in purchasing 
science and art specimens. The figure 
cited by his hon. Friend differed by 
about 50 per cent from that which he 
would presently state to the House. His 
hon. Friend seemed to forget that they 
must consider the parent as well as the 
welfare of the children. In other words, 
they must consider the primary object 
of the parent institution at South Ken- 
sington. His hon. Friend made it a 
great grievance that the Department in 
the time of Lord Spencer purchased 
some salt-cellars for a large sum of 
money. In point of fact, those salt- 
cellars were specimens which were abso- 
lutely unique, and the purchase was 
made on the reeommendation of some of 
the best and most responsible judges of 
art in this country. He maintained that 
within the last 30 years the system of 
circulating the objects at South Ken- 
sington had been developed to an extent 
to exeite the envy of many large towns 
on the Continent, and to have been pro- 
ductive of enormous use in the instruc- 
tion of the working classes. Now, what 
was the progress which had really been 
made in regard to the practice of circula- 
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ting objects? The point which the 
House ought to consider was of a two- 
fold character. First, were the present 
resources of South Kensington in re 

to these specimens utilized to the fullest 
available extent; and, secondly, would 
it be safe to extend the rules and regu- 
lations now laid down for lending these 
specimens? The system at present 
adopted at South Kensington was as 
follows. They lent for a period of 12 
months objects of science and art con- 
nected with manufactures, not only 
to museums under public authority, but 
alsoto temporary exhibitions when there 
was some guarantee that a museum 
would be ultimately established in con- 
sequence of those exhibitions. They 
also lent specimens for a shorter period 
of six months to schools of science and 
art. It had been urged by his hon. 
Friend that they should classify tae 
specimens sent out, but he could con- 
ceive no alteration which would be more 
prejudicial than that. His hon. Friend 
suggested that minor objects should be 
lent out and the more expensive objects 
should be retained. To that he would 
say that if it once got abroad that we 
were only lending out second-class speci- 
mens there would be great irritation 
throughout the country. If specimens 
were to be supplied they should be the 
very best, and every effort should be 
made without distinction. With respect 
to the Metropolis, which his hon. Friend 
said had been badly treated, he would 
say that South Kensington and the 
British Museum were practically in the 
centre of the Metropolis. The most 
urgent appeals had come to the Depart- 
ment from the large centres of industry 
and manufactures, and this he conceived 
to be the best proof of the success of the 
system. In Birmingham, for example, 
in 1887, there were 423 objects exhibited, 
and the number of patents and drawings 
was 64, and these were opened to the 
public and inspected by 898,000 people. 
He contended that the system was a 
sound and proper one. The best speci- 
mens of each class of work were sent to 
the most important centre of the industry 
to which the work belonged, as ironwork 
to Birmingham, lace to Coventry and 
Nottingham, porcelain to Stoke-upon- 
Trent. In 1879 collections were sent 
only to seven permanent local museums, 
including Bethnal Green, and to 10 local 
exhibitions. In 1887 loans were made to 
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33 provincial museums besides Bethnal 
Green, and to 28 temporary exhibitions. 
These various museums were visited by 
nofewerthan 4,900,000, exclusive of Dub- 
lin and Edinburgh ; and in last year the 
total number of specimens lent for exhi- 
bition was 28,163 out of a total of 40,100. 
His figures did not tally with those of 
his hon. Friend as to the cost of these 
articles. During 30 years the total cost 
of art objects and reproductions was 
£370,000, whereas in last year alone the 
value circulated was £110,000, or more 
than a quarter of the total. He could 
be no party to relaxing the rules which 
at present regulated the loan of exhibits 
by the Department. There ought al- 
ways to be someone on the spot to safe- 

uard these treasures. He spoke feel- 
ingly on the subject, inasmuch as he 
had many years ago lent a collection of 
Sévres china, which no money could re- 
place, to the Alexandra Palace, of which 
only a heap of ashes remained after the 
= fire by which that building was 

estroyed. He fully realized that the 
loan of these objects of art was an enor- 
mous benefit to the people, and he 
would gladly do all in his power to 
carry out the system so far as it could 
safely and economically be carried out. 
Notwithstanding the criticism of his hon. 
Friend, he (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
ventured to urge that there had been an 
enormous advance, sure and gradual, as 
regarded dealing with the question 
whieh furmed the subject of the Motion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he wished to answer the 
challenge which had been thrown out 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He had to charge the hon. Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley) with 
having used the Science and Art De- 
partment at South Kensington for 
personal and electioneering purposes 
in his own constituency. e was 
prepared to substantiate that charge 
whenever he had an opportunity of 
doing so. In a book called ‘A Guide 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bartley’s Institution 
and Social Works in North Islington,” 
the name of the hon. Member occurred 
two or three times on every page. This 
was done for the purpose of self-adver- 
tisement, and for the purpose of getting 
from the South Kensington Museum 
those works of art of which the hon. 
Member had just been speaking. If the 
Department were compelled to make the 
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terms of lending its treasures more 
severe, he hoped gentlemen who so used 
the liberality of the Department to their 
own purposes would suffer thereby. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven) said, he was of opinion 
that no works of art ought to be allowed 
outside the Museum, except under the 
most stringent precautions. He believed 
no advantage to education would be 
gained by merely sending out specimens, 
and that was why he could not agree 
with that part of the Notice. He was 
of opinion that there ought to be exhi- 
bitions of this kind, where the working 
classes, and the professional classes as 
well, could take advantage of them. He 
could not agree with his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bartley) that technical education 
would be promoted by his proposal. 
They had these Museums, containing 
specimens, and they turned a lot of 
people into them without any education 
at all. No doubt they appreciated the 
exhibitions, but they did not understand 
their meaning. Therefore, in his opi- 
nion, these collections were valueless on 
that ground. One thing he would like 
to see done, and that was the teaching 
of principles. He advocated the em- 
pammest of lecturers where these col- 
ections were displayed, so as to educate 
the people who inspected the works of 
art, as to the different objects, forms, 
and periods. If they could get lectures 
and information founded on principles 
they would do far more real good than 
by efforts at haphazard selections from 
Museums. They had a collection at South 
Kensington which was not surpassed by 
anything in the world, and, notwithstand- 
ing some mistakes made, he took that 
opportunity of bearing his testimony to 
the ‘admirable manner in which the 
Museum had been formed and managed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Suprty—Committee 
next. 


upon Monday 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bu 202.] 

(Mr Courtney, Mr William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
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Mz. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I do not intend to detain 
the House at uny great length, but 
there is one point I deem to be of great 
importance in respect to this Bill, and 
on which I must make some remarks. 
I mean the Wine Duties. I am not 
going to repeat any of the objections 
taken on former occasions to the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), but I am very desirous to say 
nothing that will increase in any way 
the difficulties with which he has to con- 
tend. I regret very much, and I think 
it possible he also regrets the vigorous 
manner in which his majority came up 
to support him, and the circumstances 
under which it was swollen even beyond 
its ordinary limits, when this question 
was formerly discussed; because I am 
not without a suspicion that my right 
hon. Friend would not have experienced 
any very keen or poignant regret if the 
feeling of the House about the measure 
had been such as would have enabled 
him to recede from the position he has 
taken up. What I wish to impress 
upon him is that, as he has shown a 
disposition to mitigate the effect of it, I 
hope he will lose no time in proposing 
the amending legislation now before us. 
Tie right hon. Gentleman must be sen- 
sible that the trade is necessarily thrown 
into a state of confusion and stagnation 
by the present state of things. It does 
not follow that because an alteration 
has in former times appeared impossible, 
it is still impossible, because I know 
that in the course of administration and 
experience sometimes modes are found 
of overcoming difficulties which have 
long appeared to be insurmountable. I 
have a good deal of misgiving as to the 
plan by which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
poses to mitigate the effect of the tax he 
is about to lay on, and to restrict it to 
the more expensive wines; but I most 
cordially hope he may succeed in that 
purpose, and I trust he will lose no time 
in making his attempt, because it is 
quite evident that if anything can be 
done it may be done with great de- 
spatch as well as after considerable delay. 
The other question on which I wish to 
say a few words is the condition in 
which the Death Duties are left in the 
At the 
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Vote now before the House. 


time we debated this subject before, I 
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began by stating that the relation of the 
Death Duties to personalty, after the 
new enactment has come into operation, 
as compared with the Death Duties on 
realty, would be that of about three to 
one, and afterwards, having found my- 
self in a certain error as to the sum I 
ought to have calculated and not taken 
into view, I pointed out that that would 
not materially modify the calculation I 
had made, and that the relation would 
still be nearly that of three to one. On 
reconsideration I am not at all inclined 
to modify my original estimate, but 
shall be prepared to contend that the 
rate upon personalty as compared with 
realty after those changes have taken 

lace—I mean for Exchequer purposes, 

ecause, of course, if we include the 
local contributions the charge becomes 
much heavier—will be three to one. 
But what I wish to call attention to is 
the reason which has been alleged on 
certain occasions for maintaining the in- 
equality—namely, that land is unduly 
taxed in other respects. Now, that pro- 
position I wish to meet with the most 
unqualified contradiction of which Par- 
liamentary argument admits. There is 
no unjust taxation upon land whatever 
which can be pleaded to sustain the in- 
equality in the Death Duties, and I will 
state to the House why. The only two 
points which have been alleged, or 
which I believe can possibly be alleged, 
are these—first, the Land Tax ; secondly, 
the Income Tax. Now, with respect to 
the Land Tax, I must say it requires 
much Parliamentary courage, I think, 
to urge on the part of the land that the 
incidence of the Land Tax upon land 
constitutes an inequality as between the 
owners of land and the owners of other 
descriptions of property in respect to 
taxation. The Land Tax represents a 
portion of the condition on which they 
hold the land. They did not obtain 
the land gratuitously, but for services. 
Undoubtedly they got rid of those ser- 
vices upon very easy terms, but the Land 
Tax is a relic of those services. It is 
impossible, in my opinion, to make the 
smallest claim on account of the Land 
Tax for compensation in any other form. 
But in respect to the Income Tax, I was 
myself the inventor of the doctrine that 
the landlord, under Schedule A, paid 
more than the normal rate of Income 
T'ax, and I do not recede from that doc- 
trine. It is, indeed a doctrine which 
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applies unequally. In Ireland it does 
not apply at all. The Irish landlord 
does not pay a 6d. more, I believe, than 
the nominal rate of the tax. In Scotland 
the incidence has been altered since I 
said that on the average the payment of 
the landlord might be taken at 9d. as 
the equivalent to 7d., by allowing to 
the landlord permission to deduct public 
burdens which at the time I spoke would 
not be deducted. As regards England, 
however, the matter remains very much 
what it was. I will not enter into details, 
but it is certainly true, in my opinion, 
that the landlord in England to a great 
extent, and in Scotland to a considerable 
extent, pays more than the nominal rate 
of Income Tax. Yes, Sir, but why was 
that argument produced on the part of 
the landlord? It was produced in order 
to meet the counter-argument of those 
who insisted that the trades and pro- 
fessions and the fluctuating and transi- 
tory incomes of the country are placed 
at a cruel disadvantage in comparison 
with land. That is an opinion which, 
whether true or not, has at times unques- 
tionably had the assent of a majority of 
Members of this House, though it never 
was the law; and I make no doubt 
whatever that upon some future occasion 
the proposition which now slumbers for 
a while as a mere vpinion will come for- 
ward and become a practical question. 
I may remind the House that at the time 
I urged this subject upon the House Mr. 
Disraeli had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and what had he done? He 
had proposed an Income Tax of 7d. upon 
land, but reduced to 5d. upon trades and 
professions. It was to counteract that 
argument I pointed out that the land- 
lord paid more than the nominal rate; 
but if that over.charge upon the land in 
respect of Income Tax is to be taken as 
a set-off against the severe operation of 
the tax upon trading and professional 
incomes and fugitive and transitory in- 
comes, it cannot do duty over again. In 
1853, when I entered that plea on be- 
half of land, the whole Tory Party in 
Opposition supported a Motion made by 
Sir Edward Lytton (afterwards Lord 
Lytton) attacking the plan of the Go- 
vernment simply on the ground that they 
proposed to re-impose the Income Tax 
without applying a remedy to the tre- 
mendous inequality between permanent 
and transitory incomes. I, therefore, 
wished to place on record, aaa perfectly 
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indisputable argument, that it is im- 
possible to make use of the condition of 
the landlord under the Income Tax as a 
justification of the inequality of the 
Death Duties. This is a subject so im- 
portant that it is absolutely certain, in 
my opinion, to become again a practical 
question before the House in future 
Sessions, if not in the present Session. 
My desire is to see established a perfect 
equity and evenness as between the 
Death Duties upon land and personalty 
respectively, otherwise, in my opinion, 
the result will be to raise in a very 
serious form a claim of the trading and 
professional classes in this country for 
relief under the Income Tax itself, and 
I by no means feel sure that if landlords 
as a body choose to raise that controversy 
they will not before they issue from it 
find ceuse to regret it. I will not make 
any general remarks on the Bill, the pro- 
gress of which I do not wish to slacken; 
I am anxious that the proposal promised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shall not be 
delayed, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man shall lose no time in the attempt he 
has gallantly undertaken to make a dis- 
tinction between cheap and dear wines. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzy) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I quite agree with 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) as 
to the importance of despatch with re- 
gard to the Bottled Wine Duties, and I 
accept his challenge that I should lose 
no time; indeed, I have this day been 
engaged with the permanent officials of 
the Treasury in elaborating a plan by 
which our views can be carried out. I 
admit the difficulties, but I hope they 
may be overcome. My right hon. 
Friend had felt that there is force in 
the suggestion that the Income Tax 
falls much more heavily upon Jand than 
upon other property. Now, in 1853 the 
right hon. Gentleman did apply the 
argument that it was as 9d. to 7d. as a 
counter-argument with regard to Suc- 
cession Duty. He may not be prepared 
to do so now, but at that time he made 
a long, a powerful, and an elaborate 
argument to show that this position of 
the land with regard to the Income 
Tax ought to be taken into account with 
regard to the Succession Duty. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that posi- 


| tion still exists. I should like to show 
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the House how that operates. Let me 
show how the additional Income Tax 
operates in the case of a mortgage. 
Suppose a man has land of a gross value 
of £2,000 a-year, mortga to the ex- 
tent of £1,000 a-year. The owner will 
pay the tax on £2,000, which at 6d. 
means paying £50. He will recover 
from the mortgage 6d. on £1,000—that 
is, £25. Thus he will pay himself £25. 
But, inasmuch as the net value of the 
estate is £2,000, minus 20 per cont, or 
£1,690, all the income he really enjoys, 
after deducting the mortgage interest of 
£1,000, is £600 a-year. Thus he pays 
£25 on £600, or 10d. not 6d., in the 
pound. Supposing this process to con- 
tinue for 13 years, the owner of the 
estate would have paid £130 too much, 
not reckoning interest. If at the end 
of that time the property changed hands 
—and, as a matter of fact, it does not 
change hands nearly as often as once in 
13 years—the successor would pay 1} 
per cent on the life interest. The aver- 
age life interest is 13} years’ purchase 
of the net value. Therefore he would 
pay on £600, multiplied by 13}, equal 
to £8,100. One and a-half per cent on 
this would be £121 10s. The argument 
is that he pays only half what he would 
pay if he succeeded to personalty ; there- 
fore, he pays £120 too little. But, on 
the other hand, the property to which 
he succeeds has been paying £130 too 
much Income Tax. Thus, through 
the additional payment of Income Tax, 
he puts himself precisely in the same 
position in this case as if he had paid 
the full Succession Duty. The right 
hon. Gentleman feels the weight of this 
argument; but he wishes now—differing 
from his own argument in 1853—to take 
into consideration the temporary nature 
of profits under Schedule D as com- 
pared with permanent profits under 
Schedule A. He is apparently thinking 
of the permanent profits made in 1853 
on land; but I doubt very much whe- 
ther land ean now be regarded as yield- 
ing as permanent a profit as business 
does. But how about the Funds, and 
dividends on Railway Shares and De- 
benture Stocks? Land alone is pay- 
ing on the gross income instead of on 
the net. This question will have to be 
argued out; but there are strong grounds 
for holding that the Income Tax presses 
with especial weight at present on the 
landed interest, and the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman will be met on that point on 
future occasions whenever he enters 
upon it. He has not attempted to-night 
to argue that land is paying only in the 
proportion of one to three as compared 
with personal property in respect to the 
Death Duties. T will not now argue 
that question either. But the fallacy 
of his contention arises from his taking, 
not the owner but the land into view. He 
arrives at his conclusion as to the propor- 
tion of three to one by taking the whole 
of the land, and he looks at the land on 
one side and to personalty on the other 
in reckoning how much the land ought 
legitimately to pay. I gave the right 
hon. Gentleman the reference to the 
Report of the Inland Revenue Board, 
which he specially praised, in order to 
show that the Land Tax was taken in 
as a charge on land, although not as a 
charge on the individual owner if you 
compare him with the owner of person- 
alty. I admit that the question that 
the right hon. Gentleman has raised is 
one of the greatest importance, not only 
as between Imperial and local taxation, 
but as between the various forms of 
property; and I quite agree with him 
as to one important point which he 
touched to-night—namely, that visible 
personalty and the case of leasehold 
property ought to engage the attention 
of Parliament. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


HOTIONS. 


—p —. 


MINES (LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILI. 


On Motion of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
Bill to limit the hours of labour by under- 
ground workers to eight hours a day, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
Mr. Abraham, Mr. Pickard, Mr. Conybeare, 
and Mr. Cremer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 241.] 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (WIDOWS’ AND 


ORPHANS’ PENSIONS) BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Hill, Bill for the pro- 
viding of Pensions for the Widows, Orphans, 
and dependent relatives of Merchant Seamen, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Hill, Sir 
James Corry, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Royden, Mr. 
Seale-Hayne, and Mr. Donkin. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 237. | 


FOOTPATHS AND ROADSIDE WASTES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Bill for the 
better protection of Footpaths and Roadside 
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Wastes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Hastings, and Mr. 
Story-Maskelyne. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 238.] 


COLLIERY TENANTS’ RELIEF BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Blundell, Bill for the 
relief of Colliery Tenants, and to secure them 
against the loss of the minerals for which they 
have paid, ordered to be brought in by Colonel 
Blundell and Mr. Frank Hardcastle. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 239.] 


FACTORY AOTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to amend 
and extend the Factory Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Cremer, and Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 240.} 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Nine o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th May, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Birts—First Reading— 
Customs and [nland Revenue ® (95). 

Second Reading—Timber Acts (Ireland) Amend- 
ment (69). 

Committee—Merchant Shipping (Life Saving 
Appliances) (43-96). 

Withdrawn — Public Libraries Act, 1885, 
Amendment * (82). 

ProvistonaL Ornper Bitt—First Reading— 

Government (Ireland) (Ballymoney, 

&e.)* (97). 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE SAVING 
APPLIANCES) BILL.—(No. 43.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1°(Duty to carry boats and 
other appliances for saving life). 


On the Motion of the Earl of Onstow, 


Amendment made, in page 1, line 10, 
by leaving out from (“all persons ”’) to 
to the end of the clause and inserting 
(‘‘ her crew and passengers ”’). 

Moved, at end of clause add (‘‘ ships surveyed 
by the Board of Trade as ger steamers, 
or passenger ships in the ) sersen trade, being 
always considered a distinct class requiring 
special provision of boats, rafts, or other ap- 
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pliances for saving life in case of danger, in 
accordance with =. He from time to time with. 
out which no certificate shall be granted them.”’) 
—(Lord Norton.) 


Taz SECRETARY ro tae BOARD 
or TRADE (the Earl of Onstow) said, 
he sympathized with the desire of the 
noble Lord that ships carrying pas- 
sengers should be better provided with 
boats than those engaged in the ordinary 
carrying trade. The whole object of 
the Bill was to see that means were 
provided for saving life at sea according 
to the nature of the service in which 
the ship was employed. He could not 
consent to an Amendment making but 
two classes of ships. The noble Lord 
might safely leave it to the Board of 
Trade and the Committee to see that the 
different classes of ships were properly 
provided with life-saving apparatus, and 
carried in accordance with the nature of 
the service to be performed. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Appointment of consultative 
committee for framing rules) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Power to make rules as to 
life-saving appliances). 

Tae Eart or RAVENSWORTH, in 
proposing an Amendment providing 
that the Board of Trade, “ on the advice 
of the Committee aforesaid,” might 
from time to time make, rescind, and 
vary rules with respect to all or any of 
the matters mentioned in the second 
schedule of the Act, said it appeared to 
him to be a most extraordinary thing 
that the Board of Trade should take 
the trouble to form a Consultative 
Committee to advise it in the framing 
of rules having the force of “law,” 
and at the same time take the 
power of making, rescinding, and vary- 
ing rules, without giving any reason 
whatever. It might be urged that his 
Amendment ought to be rejected be- 
cause it interfered with the responsibility 
of the Department. In this connexion 
he drew attention to what he described 
as a curious circular recently issued by 
the Board of Trade referring to his 
Amendment. He thought the circular 
was illustrative of the system which 
was carried on at the Board of Trade. 
He did not wish to make any attack on 
the Department, but merely to show 
what the system was and to what extent 
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the responsibility was borne. The cir- 
cular was dated May 2, and was signed 
by Mr. Gray. It asked the various 
shipping bodies throughout the country 
whether they had any observations to 
offer upon the Amendment which he 
had just moved, and that, if so, the 
Department would be glad to receive 
them. When he read that circular, it 
occurred to him to ask the question, 
“Where is the responsibility of the 
Board of Trade?” Did it rest with the 
distinguished statesman in ‘‘ another 
place,” or did it rest with the permanent 
public servants who sat in Whitehall ? 
He thought it was clear on the face of 
the Bill that the Board of Trade felt the 
weight of the responsibility which rested 
upon it. Let their Lordships consider 
what the Board of Trade was called 
upon to do. It now regulated the 
mightiest interests iu this country, and 
necessarily from day to day it found 
itself in the discharge of its duty face to 
face with the ablest men in the country 
—the managers of great industries. 
Those men, knowing their own business 
infinitely better than any President of 
the Board of Trade and all his staff put 
together, might naturally feel that fric- 
tion was being created when they were 
interfered with by frivolous regulations. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Moved, in page 1, line 23, after 
(‘‘Trade’’) insert (‘‘on the advice of 
the committee aforesaid.”)—( Zhe Earl 
of Ravensworth.) 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, he re- 
gretted very much that it was quite out 
of his power to accept the Amendment 
of the noble Earl, which was not merely 
a small Amendment in a small Bill, but 
involved a departure from established 
Constitutional practice and proposed 
alterations in Parliamentary procedure 
which the Government could not agree 
to. The effect of the Amendment would 
be to shield the President of the Board 
of Trade from all responsibility to Par- 
liament and the country for these rules. 
The noble Lord had thought fit to make 
a rather severe onslaught upon the offi- 
cials of the Board of Trade in respect of 
a circular which had been issued on 
behalf of the Board. In issuing that 
circular the officials of the Board of 
Trade were anxious that those who 
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were interested in this question should 
give an opinion upon the Amendment 
of the noble Earl. As far as respon- 
sibility was concerned, that circular had 
been sent out on bis own suggestion, 
and with the full approbation of the 
President of the Board of Trade. If 
the Amendment of the noble Earl were 
adopted, the power of the President of 
the Board of Trade to rescind or to vary 
the rules would be taken away, and it 
would, therefore, be impossible to make 
any alterations in them. He therefore 
hoped that the House would not adopt 
the Amendment of the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH said, 
he hoped that it would be thoroughly 
understood that he had no desire what- 
ever to make an attack upon the Board 
of Trade officials. 

Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
wished to enter his protest against the 
rules, which would have to lie upon the 
Table for a certain time, being laid upon 
the Table in a dummy form. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sarissury) 
said, that, as no time would be gained 
by laying the rules upon the Table in 
such a form, it was not likely that such 
a course would be taken. 

Tue LORD CHANOELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that the laying of 
dummy rules upon the Table was 
clearly not a compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Act. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he coincided 
with the view taken by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the matter. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Penalty for breach of rules). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Onstow, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 7, by 
leaving out (‘‘to sea”) and inserting 
(‘‘on any voyage or excursion ”’). 

Clause (as amended) agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Provisions for enforcing 
rules) agreed to. 

On the Motion of The Earl of Onstow, 
the following new Clause was inserted, 
after Clause 5 :— 


(Saving as to sea-fishing boats. 

‘*The rules made under this Act shall not 
apply to any sea-fishing boat which is for the 
time being registered in pursuance of the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1868.” 


Clauses 6, 7, and 8 agreed to. 
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First ScHEpvte. 
Constitution of the Committee. 


Tue Eart or RAVENSWORTH 
said, he moved to amend the constitu- 
tion of the Committee. According to 
the Bill, it was provided that the Com- 
mittee should be composed of :— 

**(1) Three shipowners selected by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade out of a list of nine 
names submitted by the Council of the Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom ; (2) three 
shipbuilders selected by the President of the 
Board of Trade out of a list of nine names sub- 
mitted by the shipbuilders of the United King- 
dom ; (3) three persons practically acquainted 
with the navigation of vessels selected by the 
President of the Board of Trade out of a list of 
nine names submitted by the Local Marine Boards 
of the United Kingdom ; (*) three persons being 
or having been able-bodied seamen selected by 
the President of the Board of Trade out of a 
list of nine names submitted by seamen’s 
societies recognized by the President of the 
Board of Trade for this purpose; (5) three 
persons selected by the President of the Board 
of Trade out of a list of nine names to be sub- 
mitted conjointly by the committee of Lloyd's 
and the committee of Lloyd’s Register Society.” 


He objected to the list of names of ship- 
owners having to be submitted to the 
Board of Trade by the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
Although a very influential and valuable 
body, the Chamber of Shipping was by 
no means representative of all the ship- 
owning interests in the country. The 
chief objection he took to the present 
form of the Schedule was that the ship- 
owners were to be selected by the Board 
of Trade out of a list submitted. Surely 
they were competent to elect their own 
representatives. He did not pretend 
that there was any novelty about the 
Schedule he proposed, but he claimed 
that it possessed the high authority of 
the Board itself, its leading features 
having already been submitted to the 
country in the form of a Circular issued 
by the Board in January, 1882. 


Moved, That the constitution of the 
Committee be as follows :— 


1. “Ten shipowners to be nominated as 
follows: one by the Council of the ‘Chamber 
of Shipping,’ two by the Steam and Sailing 
Shipowners’ Associations of Liverpool, and one 
each by the Shipowners’ Associations of London, 
Glasgow, Leith, North-East Coast of England, 
Hull, Bristol, Channel Ports, and Ireland. 

2. Three members to be nominated by the 
Councils of the ‘ Institute of Naval Architects,’ 
the ‘Institution of Shipbuilders and Engineers,’ 
Glasgow, and the ‘ Institution of Shipbuilders 
ved Engineers,’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, respec- 

vely. 
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3. Three persons to be nominated by the 
* Local Marine Boards’ of the United Kingdom 
practically acquainted with the navigation of 
merchant vessels. 

4. Three persons to be nominated by ‘ Sea- 
men’s Societies’ recognized by the President 
of the Board of Trade for this purpose, being 
or having been able-bodied seamen. 

5. Two persons to be nominated by the 
‘Committee of Lloyd’s Register’ and the 
Committee of the ‘ Institute of London Under- 
writers.’ "—( The Earl of Ravensworth.) 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
neither the Schedule in the Bill nor that 
which the noble Earl proposed to sub- 
stitute for it would fully meet the views 
of all the shipowners in the Three 
Kingdoms. For instance, he had re- 
ceived adverse remarks on the noble 
Earl’s Amendment from Belfast, which 
port claimed to have representation, in- 
asmuch as it contributed 50 per cent 
more than Glasgow or Bristol. Of the 
27 members of the Consultative Council 
formed under the proposal of the noble 
Earl, 19 would be representative of 
shipowners only, and he asked their 
Lordships to consider how the master 
mariners, underwriters,seamen,and other 
important interests were likely to fare 
with such a majority against them. This 
Bill was really a very small one, and 
the objects at which it aimed were not 
very large. In fact, it would only seriously 
affect 1,165 outof the 37,552 vesselson the 
British register. He was afraid, there- 
fore, that the noble Earl was forging a 
Nasmyth hammer to erack a nut. The 
Government honestly desired to meet 
the views of the shipowners, and as far 
as they could to accept the principle 
that those who understood the subject 
should advise the Board of Trade in 
reference to the saving of life at sea. 
He would ask their Lordships to adhere 
to the Schedule in the Bill, though he 
was willing to accept any six names to 
represent the shipowners and builders, 
upon which all the interests affected 
could agree. 

Lorpv NORTON thought that if neither 
the system of election proposed in the 
Bill nor that in the Amendment would 
give satisfaction to the shipowners, it 
would be better to have no advising 
council at all, but to leave the Board of 
Trade free to obtain the best opinions it 
could in each case. Nothing justified 
the establishment of a Consultative Com- 
mittee, at all but the hope of making it 
a representative body, which shipowners 
generally would recognize; otherwise it 
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was only mischievous, as dividing respon- 
sibility. 

Tue Eant or RAVENSWORTH aaid, 
the ships chiefly affected by the Bill in- 
cluded the magnificent vessels belonging 
to the t lines of passenger steamers. 
The noble Earl had met him toa certain 
extent, and, indeed, to such an extent 
that he should hardly be justified iu 
putting their Lordships to the trouble 
of a Division. At the same time he 
could not help thinking that the plan 
for appointing the Oouncil laid down in 
the Bill was a very halting and unsatis- 
factory one. 


Amendment negatived ; Firat Schedule 
agreed to. 


Sreconp ScHepvte. 
Matters for which the Rules are to provide. 


Tae Eart or ONSLOW, in moving 
an Amendment in the 2nd clause of the 
Second Schedule, said, the Schedule dealt 
with ‘‘ matters for which the rules are 
to provide,” and the 2nd clause was— 

“The number and description of the boats, 
life-boats, life-rafts, life-jackets, and life buoys 
to be carried by British ships, according to the 
class in which they are arranged, and the 
methods to be provided to get the boats and 
other life-saving appliances into the water.’’ 
The Amendment was to insert, after the 
word ‘‘arranged,” the words— 

‘And the mode of their construction, also 
Se peat to be carried by the boats and 
rafts. 


The best method of saving lives was to 
prevent ships from sinking, and when 
shipowners made proper provision in the 
way of construction, water-tight compart- 
ments and bulkheads, he proposed that 
the Consultative Committee should have 
power to take this into consideration in 
mitigation of the obligations which they 
would otherwise apply. The second 
part of the Amendment was intended to 
meet the views of the noble Lord who 
had an Amendment to allow regulations 
to be made as to what should be carried 
in boats in the way of life-saving 
apparatus. 


Amendment moved, 


In Second Schedule, 5, line 1, after 
(“‘arra nged ’’) insert (‘‘ and the mode of their 
constraction, also the equipments to be carried 
by the boats and rafts.” )—( The Earl of Onslow.) 


Tue Eartor RAVENSWORTH said, 
this was a good Amendment, because it 
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did justice to the immense improvements 
which were constantly being made in 
shipbuilding. The Amendment would 
only affect a certain class, but that the 
very best class of ships. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorv COTTESLOE, in moving to add 
at the end after the word ‘‘ buoys” the 
words — 

“ And also a sufficient quantity of oil for use 
in stormy weather, according to the size and 
tonnage of ships or boats,’’ 
said, that he felt deeply interested in the 
welfare of the British seaman, although 
he was not personally connected with 
either the Navy or the Mercantile Service. 
With the Mercantile Service he had never 
in any way been connected, but he had 
always had personal interests in the Royal 
Navy, and for three generations members 
of his family had flown their flags as 
Admirals in that Service. Their Lord- 
ships would remember that in 1882 this 
subject was brought before the House. 
A Return had, at his instance, been 
kindly produced by his noble Friend the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
of the experiments which had been made 
and which appeared to have met with a 
considerable measure of success. The 
use of oil had in many instances been 
instrumental in saving life in tempestuous 
weather, and he thought that no ship 
should go to sea without carrying a cer- 
tain quantity as part of her equipment. 
The subject had been taken up by the 
National Lifeboat Institution, and the 
result of their inquiries had recently 
been published in their journal. Reports 
were given in that journal by captains 
of ships who had succeeded in many 
instances in saving their vessels from 
shipwreck by the use of oil. Mr. 
T. A. Cregan wrote to The Glasgow 
Herald an account of a most effec- 
tual experiment during a heavy gale 
in the Bay of Biscay. A quart of 
oil in two canvas bags punctured with 
small holes proved so efficacious that 
scarcely a sea came on board, each wave 
as it reached the oil ceasing to lash and 
undulating past the ship without a break. 
Captain James Forman, of the ship 
Airlie, of Dundee, deseribed the effect 
of the oil as ‘‘ magical,” and stated that 
but for its application he should certainly 
have lost all his boats. Oaptain Lash- 
brooke, master of the ketch Elizabeth, of 
Bude, gave similar testimony of his 
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experience of this remedy during a 
storm on December 13, 1882, and the 
captain of the steamship Stanmore, which 
arrived at New York on September 21, 
1882, ascribed his safety during terrible 
weather to his having towed a bag of 
oil, which slightly escaped, when the 
ship was running before the wind. 
Having shown the advantage of the use 
of oil as a life-saving appliance in stormy 
weather, he urged that no ship should 
put to sea without a supply of that 
article, and that oil should be included 
in the Schedule to that Bill. He ought 
to refer to an interesting Report on that 
subject made by Captain Chetwynd, R.N., 
who was specially engaged by the Life 
Boat Society to investigate and report 
on the use of oil in stormy weather, 
in which he said that the result of the 
experiments made had been to show 
that there was little difference in the 
effect produced by the various oils of 
ordinary everyday use, such as colza, 
linseed, fish or seal oil. In some cases 

araffin was used with the same effect. 

ery small quantities of oil had been 
found sufficient to cover a considerable 
space with the smooth, glassy surface 
characteristic of oil on water. He 
therefore asked that it should be made 
compulsory on all shipowners to supply 
their vessels with oil as with other life- 
saving appliances. He hoped that none 
of their Lordships would ever experience 
the hazards and terrors of shipwreck ; 
but were such a misfortune to happen 
to any of them, and they should be ex- 
posed to a tempest threatening the 
existence of the ship, he thought they 
would then be happy to avail themselves 
of the use of oil if any could be found 
on board. And ifthe master of the ship 
were in the emergency to offer them a 
boat which could not live in the sea 
while the passengers were getting on 
board of it, or a life-raft which would 
expose the occupants to the danger of 
being washed overboard, or a life-jacket 
to put on, or a life-buoy to cling to, he 
thought that a passenger would much 
prefer that the master should provide an 
oil bag or two to calm the surface of the 
water so as to enable boats to be safely 
launched and used for saving the pas- 
sengers. Yet he regretted to say his 
noble Friend who had charge of that 
Bill hesitated to require that oil should 
be enumerated among the necessary life- 
saving appliances in the Schedule to the 
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measure. The noble Lord moved the 
Amendment standing in his name. 

Moved, in Schedule 2, page 5, line 6, afler 
(* boats, life-boats, life-rafts, life-jackets, and 
life-buoys ” ) add (“ and also a sufficient quantity 
of oil for use in stormy weather, according to 
the size and tonnage of ships or boats.’’)—( The 
Lord Cottesloe.) 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, with re- 
gard to an experiment at Folkestone, 
by which oil was forced through a pipe 
from below to the surface of the water, 
it was found that the experiment was 
not so successful as some persons had 
been at first inclined to imagine. Oil 
forced up from below was not so effica- 
cious as when poured on the surface of 
the water. An interesting experiment 
was tried in 1886 on the Royal Yacht 
Osborne, anchored at Carrickfergus. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales wera 
on board and were anxious to land. A 
heavy sea was rolling at the time, and 
great anxiety was felt as to how the 
Princess could be conveyed ashore, 
because there was not enough water for 
the yacht to cross the Bar. The chief 
engineer then suggested that oil should 
be made use of for the purpose of 
smoothing the water alongside the yacht. 
A preliminary experiment was made, 
and the effect of the oil in breaking the 
waves was found to be so great that it 
was decided to carry the experiment 
further. When the Princess of Wales 
left the yacht a steam cutter was sent 
ahead to distribute the contents of bags 
of oil from the small holes in each bag. 
The desired effect was attained. No 
broken water and no sea came into 
the boat. It was announced as the con- 
viction at that time that the development 
of cil pouring on water could not fail to 
be of immense advantage, especially in 
the case of lifeboats. So satisfied were 
the Admiralty of the importance of using 
oil in certain circumstances that they 
had issued a Memorandum for the in- 
formation of officers in general on the 
use of oil at sea, and for modifying and 
breaking the effect of t1e waves. The 
manner in which the oil could be used 
was pointed out, and the cases in which 
it could be employed with advantage 
were also referred to. There could be 
no doubt that under eertain conditions 
the use of oil at sea was of the greatest 
possible advantage. He did not know 
what the decision of the Board of Trade 
might be, but the Admiralty did not 
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propose to issue any instructions to com- 
manders on the subject. They felt 
satisfied, after calling the attention of 
officers to the use of oil by the Memo- 
randum previously referred to, that 
it would be better to leave officers to 
exercise their own judgment according 
to the circumstances. 

Taz Eart or ONSLOW said, he 
thought their Lordships must be in- 
debted to the noble Lord for having 
brought this interesting subject before 
the House. He should have been glad 
to meet the views of the noble Lord and 
to advise their Lordships to accept the 
Amendment in its entirety were it not 
for the difficulty of mentioning one 
article alone and excluding others. Since 
this Bill had been brought forward he 
had received models and inventions of a 
great many useful appliances; in fact, 
his room was more like a section of the 
Inventions Exhibition than a gentle- 
man’s study. Those persons would feel 
aggrieved if any particular article was 
mentioned specifically in the Schedule. 
He was quite pepared to bring up words 
on Report ng to leave it to the Com- 
mittee which would have to decide as to 
the equipments to be carried by boats, 
and also the appliances to be carried by 
ships, tosay whether they would include 
oil. He hoped that when the noble 
Lord saw the words on Report they 
would meet his views. 


Amendment negatived ; Schedule agreed 
to. 

The Report of Amendments to be re- 
ceived on Friday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. v6.) 


TIMBER ACTS (IRELAND) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 69.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tuz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capoean), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that he 
had caused to be circulated a Memo- 
randum explanatory of the provisions 
of the Bill amongst their Lordships. 
The Bill was an amendment of the 
Irish Timber Act of 1783. The Act of 
1783 encouraged the planting of trees 
by two classes of persons. The first 
class was that of tenants for lives renew- 
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able for ever; and it was provided that 
when they planted trees they should be 
the absolute owners of the property as 
tenants in fee. The mel class was 
that of tenants for life, or lives, or any 
term of years, of which 12 years were 
still unexpired. It was proposed to 
extend these provisions to a new class— 
namely, the tenants for statutory terms, 
which, as their Lordships knew, were 
for 15 years’ renewal. There was one 
other class to which it was proposed to 
extend the Bill, subject to registration 
—namely, the class of tenants holding 
under a lease of not less than 31 years. 
He would like to say, in reply to several 
communications which he had received, 
that the Bill was not to be of a retro- 
spective character, and that it would be 
obligatory that registration should take 

lace within 12 months after the plant- 
ing of the trees. It would be evident 
that it would not be possible for any 
tenant to claim compensation for trees 
that had been planted more than 12 
months before the registration; and he 
further had to say that under the Bill 
there was no change made as to the 
right of tenants to plant trees. The 
only change which the Bill made was as 
to those who were to be permitted to cut 
them down, or to claim the property in 
them as their own. He begged to 
move the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 2*.” 
—(TheLord Privy Seal.) 


Toe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he was not quite clear that the 
description given of the Bill by the 
noble Earl (Earl Cadogan) was quits 
accurate. This Bill embodied in itself 
a great number of Acts of Parliament 
which were passed in the last century, 
and he believed it was most difficult to 
read those Acts of Parliament together. 
He ventured to suggest totheir Lordships 
that they might be passing a Bill which 
contained a great deal more drastic 
concessions than they would wish to 
give They were aware that under the 

ct of 1870 there had been a great 
number of concessions given, which 
they were told afterwards necessitated 
the Act of 1881, and they were told that 
the Act of 1881 necessitated the Act 
of 1887. Therefore, they were accus- 
tomed to what were called ‘‘ germs” 
in these Bills. He wanted to suggest 
to the noble Earl that instead of em- 
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bodying these numerous Acts of Par- 
liament, they should embody the one 
Act of 1783 which he named. He (the 
Marquess of Waterford) had read that 
Act, and could say—speaking only as 
a layman—that that Act gave the 
whole of the powers which the noble 
Earl had mentioned. It was not an 
amending Act, so far as he could under- 
stand it; and it referred to no other Acts. 
He was afraid if they passed the Bill in 
its present shape their Lordships would 
be embodying a number of Acts of Par- 
liament of which they knew nothing. 
He did not wish to prevent judicial ten- 
ants obtaining all the rights which the 
Memorandum stated the Bill would give 
them; but why embody a number of Acts 
when one Act which clearly expressed 
what was meant would suffice ? 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he thought 
it was singularly inconvenient to any- 
body who was interested in Irish legisla- 
tion to have a Bill of this nature brought 
before their Lordships. It was quite 
impossible by looking into the Bill to 
make out what it meant. He went to 
several people for an explanation of its 
provisions, but without avail. What he 
was afraid of was, that this Memoran- 
dum might not be quite so accurate as 
the noble Earl (Earl Cadogan) hoped it 
was. If it was perfectly accurate, then 
he had no objection to the Bill. But 
what he should have thought would 
have been much simpler than that, was 
to have repealed all those numerous Acts 
which, he might tell their Lordships, 
were so bulky that they would stand 
three or four feet from the ground if 
piled on top of each other, and which 
would take a lawyer a very considerable 
time to examine; as for a layman, it was 
absolutely impossible. The simplest 
way would have been to have repealed 
all those old Acts, and to have brought 
in one sole Act which would explain 
exactly what was meant, so that they 
might understand exactly what they 
were doing; because such an Act as 
this might be used in a way in which it 
was not intended that it should be used 
in Ireland, especially now, as their Lord- 
ships knew, that there was another Bill 
calied a Timber Bill in the other House, 
which would come up to their Lordships 
in a later period of the Session, and 
which might undo what they were try- 
ing to do by this Bill. That Bill might 
never come up; but if it did come up, it 


The Marquess of Waterford 
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would be a second amending Bill in the 
same Session of Parliament. The noble 
Earl, he thought, would do well to have 
the Bill recast. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in a minute 
criticism of the Bill, said, it was wholly 
unnecessary to incorporate all those 
Acts which had been mentioned relating 
to the planting of trees in Ireland. 
They are very difficult to interpret, 
and he was afraid that if they in- 
corporated them all in the present 
Bill it would only lead to confusion 
and embarrassment. He was entirely 
favourable to promoting the cultivation 
of trees in Ireland. What he intended to 
propose was that the Committee stage 
of the Bill should be postponed until 
after the Whitsuntide Recess, so as to 
give them full time for its consideration. 
He was afraid he could not accept all 
the statements of the noble Earl (Earl 
Cadogan) with regard to the rights of 

lanting trees and their ownership in 
reland. The noble Earl had told them 
that it was perfectly settled law that the 
right of planting trees, quite irrespec- 
tive of registration, had been estab- 
lished under the Land Acts. He could 
not accept that statement, and should 
like the noble Earl to mention the cases 
in which it had become settled law. He 
(Lord Fitzgerald) would point out that 
the statutory terms of 15 years, though 
of a shorter may be of a more continuous 
character than the terms contemplated by 
the ancient Acts, as at the end of every 
15 years the rights of the landlord and 
tenant were liable to re-adjustment. At 
the same time, he should be glad that 
the statutory tenants in Ireland should 
have the benefit of some sich enact- 
ment as was proposed by the present 
Bill, if it could be done with proper 
safeguards. But they knew from ex- 
perience that legislation of the kind 
if unguarded was very apt to end in 
paring off or tearing up some rights of 
the landlords. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marguess of Sarissury) 
said, it was very gratifying to observe 
the horror with which the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) regarded 
the tearing up of the rights of the land- 
lords. He could only regret that it had 
come rather late. The noble and learned 
Lord had not been quite so sensitive in 
the matter when measures of a very 
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Crofters’ Holdings 
different character from the Bill for 
liberty to plant trees in Ireland were 
under discussion. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he was 
not a Member of the House while those 
measures were under discussion. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he believed that was so; and he sup- 
posed that if the noble and learned Lord 
had been here during all the time the 
legislation would have been very dif- 
ferent from what it was. It seemed to 
him that the real seope and object of the 
Bill was not thoroughly understood. It 
was a perfectly reasonable proposal that 
the Committee stage should be post- 

oned till after Whitsuntide, which, he 
ek would afford their Lordships 
ample time for sufficient examination of 
this perfectly innocent and harmless 
piece of legislation. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HatssvuryY), in explanation, said, for the 
information of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Waterford) and others, that 
the present Bill did not propose to repeal 
any of the provisions of the ancient Acts. 
It was merely intended to give a most 
distinct intimation of what the Irish 
Timber Acts were, and it left them at 
large just as they were; but those Acts 
had been enumerated in the Bill in order 
that what they meant might not be left 
out of mind. There were no new rights 
created by the Bill. 

Eart OADOGAN said, he would 
remind their Lordships that a Bill pre- 
cisely similar to this one had been 
amended in their ps i House in 
1886; but, as differences of opinion had 
been found to exist upon its discussion, 
it had been dropped in the House of 
Commons. It provided, like this Bill, 
that tenants of statutory terms should 
have the same privileges as tenants for 
life, or lives renewable for ever. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* acoord- 
ingly. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (BALLYMONEY, &c.) 
BILL [*H.L. | 
A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 

of the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 

lating to wer Laer § Clones, and Tuam ; was 
presented by The Lord Privy Seal ; read 1*; and 

referred to the Examiners. (N° 97.) 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, till 


To-morrow, a quarter past 
‘en o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 7th May, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commitrer—Special Re- 
port — Committee of Selection (Standing 
Committees), 

Pustic Brtts—Second Reading—Electric Light- 
ing Act (1882) Amendment * [233]. 

Committee—Criminal Evidence [132]—r.P. 

Committee—Report—Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Electors [181-253]. 

Third Reading — Glebe Lands* [180], and 

d. 


passed. 

ProvisionaL Orpsr Britis — Ordered — First 
Reading—Tramways (No. 2) * [242]; Tram- 
ways (No. 3)* [243]; Gas (No. 1) * [244]; 
Gas (No. 2) * [245]; Water (No. 2)* [246]; 
Gas and Water * [247]; Pier and Harbour 
(No. 2) * [248] ; Local Government (No. 3) * 
249]; Local Government (No. 4)* [250]; 

Government (Poor Law) (No. 6)* 
[251]; Local Government (Gas) * [252]. 
Second Reading—Metropolitan Police * [212]. 


QUESTIONS. 
Gem 
CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1886—CLAUSE 6, SEC. 2—FAIR 
RENTS, 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advoeate, 
Whether fair rents payable by crofters 
are, by Clause 6, Section 2, of the Act 
of 1886, declared to run as from the 
first term of Whit Sunday or Martinmas 
next succeeding the decision of the 
Orofters’ Commissioners; whether the 
decision of the Commissioners as re- 
gards the estate of South Uist occurred 
on the 10th of October, 1887; whether, 
so early as the term of Martinmas, 
1887, arrears on the estate of South 
Uist could under the Act be dealt with 
or demanded; whether he is aware that 
in the case of Dugald Walker, crofter, 
Kilphedder, of South Uist, whose rent 
was reduced from £5 to £3, and arrears 
amounting to £52 5s. 3d. cancelled, 
except as to £6 —_— in half-yearly 
payments of £1, Walker was asked for 
the first half-yearly instalment within 
two months of the Commissioners’ de- 
cree ? 

Tas LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maoponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The words of Sud- 
section 2, Olause 6, are that the rent 
fixed by the Commission shall be deemed 
to be the rent payable by the crofter as 
from the first term of Whit Sunday or 
Martinmas next succeeding the decision. 
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The decision of the Commission on the 
South Uist rents was dated October 
10, 1887. The Commission hold 
that they are entitled to order payment 
of the first instalment of arrears found 
due by them at the next ensuing term. 
Dugald Walker was asked for the first 
instalment of arrears found due — 
namely, £1—at Martinmas, 1887, whieh 
was within two months of the decision ; 
but the proprietor did not, as she was 
entitled to do, require that the stipu- 
lated rent as for the previous term 
should be paid, but intimated that he 
need only for that term pay the same 
rent as would in future be paid under 
the decision of the Commission, and 
aceordingly only £1 10s., instead of 
£2 10s., of rent was charged. 


OROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1886—CLAUSE 1, SEC. 4—SUB- 
DIVISION AND SUB-LETTING. 


Mr. FRASBER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether a crofter who may for the 
season allow a cottar or relative the 
privilege of planting a few potatoes on 
a patch of the croft thereby incurs the 
ge? against sub-division and sub- 
et, under Olause 1, Section 4, of the 
Orofters Act of 1886; whether he is 
aware that crofters on the estate of 
South Uist have been warned against 
granting the privilege; and, in particu- 
lar, whether Angus Morrison, crofter in 
Kilphedder, of South Uist, was warned 
by the ground officer on the estate, on 
the 3rd of February, 1888, that if he 
permitted his brother, John Morrison, 
with 10 of a family, to plant a single 
potato, he (Angus) would be removed 
from the croft ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): Without knowing 
the facts, and exaet facts, of any case, 
it is ———— to expect an opinion on 
the legal question in the first paragraph, 
which is stated entirely hypothetically. 
Orofters have been warned against sub- 
letting erofts or parts of crofts in South 
Uist; and the general body of the crofters 
there have themselves expressed their 
dissatisfaction at the common pasture 
being overrun by stock belonging to 
cottars to whom parts of crofts have 
been illegally sub-let, to the injury of 
the township, and threatened the with- 
holding of rent unless steps are taken 
by the proprietor against these unau- 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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thorized sub-tenants. Angus Morrison, 
who is referred to in the last paragraph, 
allowed his brother, John Morrison, to 
build a house on his croft, and to house 
a family of 10 in it; and this brother 
now has planted six barrels of potatoes, 
and feeds three cattle and four sheep 
on the township pasture. The ground 
officer had no authority to make any 
such threat as is referred to in the last 
paragraph, and did not do so. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON WARLIKE 
STORES—THE REPORT ON THE 
* COLLINGWOOD ” GUN. 


Mason RASOH (Essex, 8.E.) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Royal Com- 
mission on Warlike Stores requested 
Colonel Hope to report on the Colling- 
wood gun; that the Report in question 
was finished in October ; the Commission 
ceased to exist in December; and that 
the Report was not yet before the public ; 
and whether he will cause it to be pub- 
lished ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) (who replied) said: I am 
still expecting to receive from the Royal 
Oommission the Supplemental Report 
referred to. I shall be exceedingly glad 
when the Papers on this subject can be 
published. 


FRANCE—OCASE OF JAMES WILLIAMS, 
OF HACKNEY. 


Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in reference to a 
communieation addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs on the 
15th of December last, by Mr. Bennett, 


| editorof The Hackney Standard newspaper, 


Whether inquiry has been made from 
the French Government as to the case 
of James Williams, of Hackney, alleged 
to have been wrongfully imprisoned in 
France, and who was afterwards released 
on the intervention of the late Lord 
Lyons; and, if so, what is the result of 
such inquiry? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): James Williams was 
convicted on March 1, 1886, of compli- 
city in an attempted robbery in Paris, 
and sentenced to three years’ ee 
ment. It was represented by the pri- 
soner’s friends that he was innocent, 
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and would have been acquitted had he 
not been mistaken at the trial for one 
William Chapman, who had been con- 
demned in 1872 to three years’ impri- 
sonment for a similar offence. After 
appeals from Her Majesty’s Embassy at 
Paris in his behalf, the prisoner was 
released on November 14, 1887, on the 
ground of his bad health and complete 
prostration, of his satisfactory conduct 
in prison, and in consequence of Lord 
Lyons’s recommendation. But the 
French Authorities considered that 
Williams was guilty of the offence with 
which he was charged ; and, although 
he was at first mistaken for another 
man of bad character, they denied that 
the severity of his sentence was thereby 
increased. Inquiries in this country 
showed Williams’s former character to 
be bad, and that he had been impri- 
soned three times in previous years. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—AL- 
LEGED ASSAULT AT LETTERKENNY. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is the fact, as stated in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal of the 20th of April, that a few 
little girls were laughing at the police 
at Letterkenny, when a constable threw 
down and trampled on a Gweedore 
orphan, who became unconscious and 
was carried bleeding into the hospital ; 
and, whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances of this case and the con- 
duct of the police in question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that there is no truth in the accusation 
against the police contained in Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal. The girl informed the 
District Inspector of Oonstabulary, in 
presence of the doctor, that she fell over 
a stone and was stumbled on by another 
irl. She did not allege that she had 
been ill-used by any policeman. Two 
days after the occurrence the doctor told 
the District Inspector that the girl was 
then quite well, and that the injuries 
whieh she had received were very 
slight. 


VALUATION ROLL—WORKMEN 
OCCUPANTS (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. PRESTON BRUCE (Fife- 
shire, W.) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether householders who are workmen 
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occupying houses belonging to their 
employers on a tenancy determinable 
with their employment, but for which 
they pay rent in the shape of a deduction 
made from their wages, are entitled to 
havetheir names inserted inthe ‘‘ tenant” 
or in the ‘‘ inhabitant occupier ” column 
of the Valuation Roll; whether a 
difference of practice prevails as to this, 
the names of such householders being in 
some counties inserted as ‘‘ tenants,’’ in 
others as ‘inhabitant occupiers ; ” 
whether, when their names are inserted 
as ‘‘tenants,” large numbers of such 
householders are qualified for and enjoy 
School Board and municipal franchisee ; 
whe. eas, being inserted as ‘ inhabitant 
occupiers,”’ they are wholly disqualified 
for these franchises; and, whether, if 
these anomalies exist, he will, in pre- 
aring a Local Government Bill for 
otland, provide a remedy, so as to 
place the local franchises on a broad and 
equal basis ? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St, 
Andrew’s Universities) : The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question involves more than one 
point of law, as to which I can give no 
authoritative opinion. Where a deduc- 
tion from wages is made in respect of 
the occupation of a house owned by the 
employer, the usual practice is, I under- 
stand, to enter the oocupiers in the 
Valuation Roll as tenants. But the 
difficulty does not arise from the name 
given to the occupier in the Roll. If 
the rental of the house is entered in the 
Roll, then the occupier is placed on the 
School Board Roll. I shall inquire 
whether a difference of practice prevails 
in the making up of the Roll in the case 
of the class of occupiers referred to in 
the Question; and 'f there is I will en- 
deavour to remedy the anomaly. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
WARRANT AND NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS ON MILITIA SERVICE— 
SERGEANTS’ MESSES. 


Carprain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the case that Warrant and 
Non-Commissioned Officers on Army 
engagement, serving with the permanent 
Staffs of brigades and battalions of 
Militia at stations outside the depdt 
centres, are denied the privilege of a 
sergeants’ mess establishment, with 
allowance of fuel and light ; and, if so, 
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whether he will consider the desirability 
of redressing this grievance ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SEORETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
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CLVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, CLASS ITI, 
—COMPULSORY RETIREMENT OF 
WRITERS. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 


Sergeants’ messes have not been con- | the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 


sidered necessary for Militia brigades or | it is the intention of the Government to 
battalions during the non-training | compel the retirement of any Civil 
period; and as the sergeants of the | Service writers pending the Report of 
permanent staff are for the most part | the Royal Commission; and, if not, 


married men, no grievance on such a| What is the cause of the increase of 
ground is known to exist. In case of | £4,000 in the Estimates (Class II., Vote 


battalions at the headquarters of regi- IL, Civil Service Commission), under 
mental districts the depét mess is | the heading “Bonuses and Gratuities 


‘lable. to Copyists ?”’ 
apenas Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 


CEYLON—RAILWAY TO HAPUTALE, | (Leeds, N.): I am not aware of any 


Carram M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) | intention to compel the retirement of 
asked the Under Secretary of State for | COPY!ts but I must not be understood 





the Colonies, Whether it is intended to 
construct a railway to Haputalé, in 
Ceylon ; and, if so, is it to be constructed 
onthe broad or five and a-half feet gauge, 
at the estimated rate of £17,500 per 
mile ; is the proposed railway to be con- 
structed departmentally, or will the 
contract be let to an experienced con- 
tractor; and, whether, in the interests 
of economy, he will invite contractors to 
tender for broad and narrow gauge 
lines, the light character of the traffic in 
the Colony not requiring a heavy and 
costly line of railway ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvuart-Worrtey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State has sanctioned an 
extension of the existing Ceylon Rail- 
way, from its present terminus at 
Nanuoya to Haputalé, a distance of 254 


miles. It has been decided, on the! 


strong recommendation of the Governor 
and the consulting engineer, not to 
introduce a break of gauge on this, the 
last section of a line 158 miles long. 
The estimated cost of the extension, if 
exeouted by contract, is £17,500 per 
mile; but the consulting engineer an- 
ticipates that this will be reduced to 
£17,100 per mile, if the work is executed 
departmentally. The conditions in this 
instance are specially favourable to the 
departmental system, the adoption of 
which has been forcibly advocated by 
the Governor on the grounds of economy 
and expedition. In these circumstances, 
there is no intention of inviting tenders 
for broad and narrow gauge lines. 


Captain M* Calmont. 





to pledge the Departments in any way 
to take, or avoid taking, any action 
which may seem necessary in the Public 
Service; but there is no connection be- 
tween this question and the £4,000 for 
bonuses and gratuities, this being the 
amount which is expected will be re- 
quired to meet arrangements already 
sanctioned. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—SUDBURY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mx. LABOUOHERE (Northampton) 
asked the hon. Member for Cumberland 
(Penrith Division), Whether the Oharity 
Commissioners are aware that the Go- 
vernors of the Sudbury Grammar 
School have not acted upon the limita- 
tions in the occupation of the Head 
Master, as conveyed to them by the 
Oharity Commissioners in March last ; 
and, whether they intend to take steps 
to ensure that the scheme laid down by 
them in regard to this school be no 
longer violated ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The Governors of Sudbury 
Grammar School have acted upon an 
interpretation of the scheme regulating 
that foundation which, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, is not correct; and 
the Oommissioners, in a letter of the 
28th of March, informed the Governors 
of this opinion. The Governors have 
subsequently been in correspondence 
with the Commissioners, with a view to 
justifying their own interpretation of 
the seheme ; but the Commissioners have 
informed them that, after consideration 
of those explanations, they adhere to the 
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opinion @ on the 28th of March. 
The Commissioners entertain no doubt 
that the Governors will now conform to 
that opinion, and will administer the 
Foundation accordingly. 
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LIMERICK LUNATIC ASYLUM — AP- 
POINTMENT OF GOVERNORS. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick, Oity) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelaad, having regard to 
the correspondence that has taken place 
between the Corporation of Limerick 
and the Irish Government, seeking 
direet representation of the Board of 
the Limerick Lunatic Asylum, and to 
the concession of that principle, acknow- 
ledged by letters of Sir Redvers Buller, 
while Under Secretary for Ireland, For 
what reasons the Irish Government now 
refuse to ratify the appointment as 
Governors of the two names submitted 
by the Corporation for approval; whe- 
ther the Cnnpenutia have intimated 
that the selections were the best in 
their interest from their Body, and dis- 
claiming any intention to limit the Lord 
Lieutenant’s selection, that, requiring 
thom to nominate other names, would 
now be an affront on their part to the 
gentlemen already named; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that one 
of the gentlemen named by the Cor- 

oration has since been appointed High 
Sheriff of Limerick by Ais Excellency, 
and the other is a medical doctor, the 
Lord Lieutenant will now consent to the 
appointment of these gentlemen, not 
relying on a strict interpretation of his 
letter, and whieh, in the first instance, 
was misconstrued by the Limerick Town 
Council ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Lord Lieutenant, in expressing his 
readiness to accord the privilege of in- 
creased representation to the Limerick 
Town Council on the Board of Governors 
of the district lunatic asylum, stated 
that he would be- prepared to eonsider 
the names of any gentlemen sent for- 
ward by them, with a view to the ap- 
pointment of two out of the number of 
gentlemen so selected. The Town 
Oouncil met this by sending forward two 
names only, thereby endeavouring to 
remove from the Lord Lieutenant any 
discretion in the matter. The subse- 
quent appointment to be High Sheriff 
of one of the persons named by the 
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Town Council was due to the fact that 
under the Municipal Privileges Act His 
Exeellency had no option. A strict in- 
terpretation of the letter referred to 
requires a list of names to be sent for- 
ward by the Town Uouncil, who have 
never alleged that they misconstrued it, 
nor does it appear how they could have 
nisieiabtent it. The Lord Lieutenant 
is responsible by statute for the appoint- 
ments in question, and cannot divest 
himeelf of that responsibility. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
how many names the Lord Lieutenant 
would like to have? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Certainly 
more than two. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not replied to the third 
paragraph of the Question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; I 
think I have. The Lord Lieutenant 
cannot accept the nomination of two 
gentlemen under present circumstances. 


THE CROFTER COMMISSIONERS—THE 
ISLAND OF SYKE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether the Secretary for Scotland pos- 
sesses or exercises any control over the 
sittings of the Orofter Commissioners ; 
and, if so, whether he can explain why 
the Commissioners visited in 1887 one 
estate and part of another only in the 
Island of Skye ; whether there are other 
estates in Skye in the same position as 
regards crofters and crofter applications 
as those visited; whether he has re- 
ceived complaints from the non-visited 
estates in Skye of the course adopted by 
the Commissioners ; and, whether, if he 
have the power, the Secretary for Scot- 
land will issue instructions that if a 
well-defined district, such as Skye, is 
once taken up by the Commissioners 
they shall continue their investigations 
until complete ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macpvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It is provided by 
Section 17 of the Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886, that the Orofters 
Commission— 

‘*Shall hold sittings in such places to which 
the Act applies, and in such order and subject 
to such regulations as the Secretary for Scot- 
land may prescribe.” 
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The Commission, having disposed of over 
600 cases, left Skye on 7th June, 1887, 
(i) because their services were urgently 
required elsewhere; and (2) because 
large numbers of the crofters interested 
in the proceedings of the Commission 
had left for the fishing elsewhere. There 
are, no doubt, other estates in Skye re- 
quiring the attendance of the Commis- 
sion as well as those visited already ; 
and the Seeretary for Scotland has re- 
ceived complaints from some of them 
that they had not been attended to before 
the Commission left the Island. But it 
was considered that the public interest 
would be more efficiently served by the 
Commissioners giving some of their time 
to other districts having pressing claims 
than by their returning at once to Skye, 
where considerable headway had been 
made. The Secretary for Scotland can- 
not give any general undertaking as to 
the movements of the Commissioners. 
The arrangements for their sittings have 
invariably been decided on with refer- 
ence to the requirements of the districts 
from which applications have been re- 
ceived; and with the view of dealing 
with them in such manner as was con- 
sidered best in the interest of the whole 
crofter area. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING —SERVICE OF 
LIME JUICE. 


Mr. KNATOHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, as 
the statute governing the serving out of 
lime juice to the crews of merchant 
vessels only applies to vessels navigating 
between the United Kingdom and any 
port out of the same, he will take steps 
to amend the Act so as to include every 
voyage taken by such vessels ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Sir Mrionaer 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): I am not 

repared to propose an alteration in the 
foe in the sense the hon. Member sug- 
gests ; because I think it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry such 
a proposal into effect. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—STEAM PLOUGHS AND 
THRESHING MACHINES. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether steam 
ploughs and threshing machines will 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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be exempted from duty under Clause 2 
sare xcise Duties (Looal Purposes) 

i 

Mr. TOWNSEND (Warwickshire, 
Stratford-on-Avon) had the following 
Question on the Paper:—To ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
steam ploughing engines, used only for 
agricultural purposes, and using the 
roads only when going from the home- 
stead to the fields, or from one field or 
one farm to another, will be exempt 
from the £5 duty on locomotives, under 
Clause 1 of the Excise Duties (Local 
Purposes) Bill? 

Mr. F, 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) alsv had the following Question on 
the Paper:—To ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether it is intended 
that threshing drums, straw elevators, 
chaff cutters, and four-wheel trollies 
used for conveying mowing machines 
from farm to farm shall be exempted 
from the Wheel Tax? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I will answer this 
Question and those of the hon. Mem- 
bers for the Stratford-on-Avon and Eye 
Divisions together, if they will allow me. 
But I must warn them that my answer 
must be taken as explanatory only of 
my proposals in the Bill, and not as an 
authoritative declaration of the inter- 
pretation they are to place upon the 
terms of the Act when it becomes law. 
According to the terms and intention of 
the Bill a licence will not be required 
for a steam plough, threshing machine, 
elevator, trolley, or any other implement 
used solely in agriculture. But comme 
tives or traction engines used at all on 
the roads will.be chargeable to duty. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS — THE CART AND 
WHEEL TAX — “TRADE CARTS.” 
Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 

(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Whether lorries 

or other vessels used exclusively within 
the boundaries of docks for transferring 
timber from steamers to railway trucks, 
canal barges, or stacking yards within 
the docks, would come under the desig- 
nation of ‘‘ Trade Carts’’ or waggons 
used for the conveyance of any goods 
or burden in the course of trade; and, 
whether such vehicles would be liable 
to the new Cart Tax if it can be shown, 
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that they never use the roads in the 
course of trade ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Gosonen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square: A licence will not be 
required for the vehicles referred to, if 
never used on the roads. 


INLAND REVENUE — INCOME TAX — 
PROFITS ARISING FROM ABROAD 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 

(Liverpool, Kirkdale) asked Mr. Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, under 

present Regulations, persons resident 
in the United Kingdom are liable for 

Income Tax on all profits arising or 

accruing from any profession, trade, 

employment, or vocation carried on out- 
side the United Kingdom, whether such 
profits are remitted to the United 

Kingdom or not; whether residents in 

the United Kingdom are not liable for 

Income Tax on incomes derived from 

interest on Government or other securi- 

ties, or from possessions held outside 
the United Kingdom, unless such in- 
comes are transmitted to the United 

Kingdom; and, whether there is any 

reason for the continuance of this dif- 

ferential treatment under the several 
schedules ? 

Taz OCHANOELLOR orruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The question of the 
liability of persons residing in the 
United Kingdom to be charged Income 
Tax on profits derived from the sources 
named, whether remitted to this coun- 
try or not, has been recently the subject 
of a case stated for the opinion of the 
High Court. The High Court held that 
they were liable; but the Court of Ap- 
peal reversed the decision of the Oourt 
below, and the case is still under the 
consideration of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners. Persons residing in the 
United Kingdom who are the owners of 
Foreign or Colonial Securities or Pos- 
sessions are liable to Income Tax only 
on the amounts reeeived in this country. 
Whether there be any differential treat- 
ment in the two cases depends upon the 
ultimate settlement of the point of law 
involved. 


THE OHARITY COMMISSIONERS — 


INSPECTION OF ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS. 
Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
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berland (Penrith Division), Whether 
the Charity Commissioners make any, 
and, if so, what, inspection of those 
endowed schools for which they have 
established schemes; and, whether such 
inspection, if any, is an inspection of 
the educational work or of the adminis- 
tration of the sehemes of such schools ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Oumberland, 
Penrith): The Charity Commissioners, 
having regard to the evidence given in 
1886 and 1887 before the Select Oom- 
mittee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operations 
of the Endowed Schools Act and to the 
Report of that Committee, proceeded in 
the course of last autumn to take mea- 
sures for the systematic inspection of all 
the endowed schools for which they had 
established schemes in the four follow- 
ing counties of England : — namely, 
Devonshire, Lincolnshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Staffordshire. This is the 
utmost amount of such inspection that, 
without such an increase in their staff 
—by the appointment of additional 
Assistant Commissioners—as the Select 
Committee recommended for the pur- 
pose, the Commissioners felt able to 
attempt for the present. This inspection 
is not an inspection of the educational 
work of these schools, in the sense that 
it implies listening to the teaching or 
criticism of the methods of instruction 
adopted by the teachers or examination 
of the scholars for the purpose of testing 
the results of that instruction. In that 
sense it is not an educational inspection. 
The inspection which the Commissioners 
have set on foot is directed more parti- 
cularly towards ascertaining whether in 
each ease the school is in a satisfactory 
condition as regards buildings, finance, 
number of scholars in attendance, and 
staff of teachers ; whether the provisions 
of the scheme, educational as well as 
administrative, are duly carried into 
effect ; and what, if any, modifications 
in those provisions are rendered neces- 
sary by experience or by change of cir- 
cumstanees. And it is evident that an 
inspection of this kind is not merely an 
inspection of the administration of the 
school, but is likely also to afford infor- 
mation of much value in respect of its 
educational work. The Commissioners 
hope to be able, in their Report to the 
Queen at the beginning of next year, to 
make known some of the resu!ts of their 
proceedings in this matter. 
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TRADE AND WAGES—THE MASONS’ 
LABOURERS AT THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the present con- 
tractors for the Houses of Parliament 
have recently reduced the wages of their 
masons’ labourers 2& per cent, say from 
6d. per hour to 444. per hour, and that 
some of the masons’ labourers are often 
suspended in a cradle, repairing the 
tower, at a height of between 200 and 
300 feet; whether the Government get 
the benefit of any portion of this re- 
duction in the cost of labour, or whether 
such reduction was taken into account 
when fixing the terms of the contract ; 
and, whether this reduction in the rate 
of wages was made with the sanction of 
the Government ? 

Tuz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puvunxet) (Dublin University): I am 
sorry to say that I cannot give the 
hon. Member the information he 
desires, as I have no official know- 
ledge as to the rate of wages paid 
by the contractor to the stonemason’s 
labourers employed at the Houses of 
Parliament; nor have I any right to 
inquire into the subject. How far the 
contractor took into account the possi- 
bility of making reductions in the wages 
he pays his men I eannot say; but the 
Government certainly would not directly 
derive any advantage from such reduc- 
tions, and their sanction has not been 
given or asked. In the case of men 
working in dangerous places we pay our 
contractor 50 per cent additional; and I 
be sorry to think that the men so em- 

loyed did not receive a corresponding 
nefit. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
Will the First Commissioner make some 
inquiry into the matter? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am afraid that in 
the nature of the contract I have no right 
to inquire. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Will he oom | 
sider the advisability of seeing to it in 
future contracts ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: That raises a large 
question, which I could hardly enter upon 
in -reply to a Question across the Table 
of the House. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
QUARTERMASTERS OF MILITIA. 
Coronet HILL (Bristol, S.) asked the 

Secretary of State for War, Whether, | 
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since by Article 1,060 of the Royal 
Warrant, dated December, 1887, Quar- 
termasters of the Militia, after 30 years 
of total service, were granted pensions 
according to Line rates, or a maximum 
of £200 a-year, and that the duties per- 
formed by the old Adjutants of Auxiliary 
Forces are as important as those of the 
Quartermasters, the same boon will be 
conceded to these officers, permitting 
them to reckon service in similar man- 
ner, 60 as to enable them to get their 
maximum pension of £183 ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
I am not prepared to admit any analogy 
between. the cases of the old Adjutants 
of Auxiliary Forces and the Quarter- 
masters, In the case of the latter, their 
retired pay is the sole acknowledgment 
in regard to their past service from the 
time they first entered the Army. The 
retired pay of the Adjutants has only 
reference to their service in the Auxili- 
ary Forees, and is larger than they 
could have looked forward to when they 
accepted their appointments. Before 
becoming Adjutants they had received 
for their Line service, by the sale of 
their commissions or otherwise, what- 
ever they were entitled to in respect of 
that service. I cannot hold out any 
hope of ag alteration in the terms 
offered. 


ADMIRALTY (SHIPS, &c.)—H.M.S. 
‘* INFLEXIBLE.” 


Sir WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether the Znflexibie, 
turret ship, 11,880 tons, costing upwards 
of £900,000, has been reported unfit to 
send to the Mediterranean, the cast-iron 
pathways under her turret rollers having 
shown signs of weakness aid wear; 
whether these pathways were known or 
reported to be defective more than eight 
months ago; whether their state was 
known to the authorities before and 
during the repairs, amounting, it is re- 
ported, to over £60,000, which this vessel 
recently received in the Portsmouth 
Dockyard ; what will it cost to replace 
these defective cast-iron pathways by 
others made of steel, or of other metal, 
and what time it will take; who is re- 
sponsible for the fact that a vessel cost- 
ing nearly £1,000,000, that has under- 
gone in the yards recently a thorough 
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repair at a cost of £60,000, and has 
been passed into the first class steam 
reserve, is now reported, so it is publiely 
stated, to be unfit to go to the Mediter- 
ranean; and, to which branch of the 
Admiralty or Dockyard does the respon- 
sibility attach ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
roller-paths of the Jnflexible have become 
somewhat worn during the time she has 
been at Portsmouth and since she was 
passed into the First Reserve, owing to 
her having been used for drill purposes 
by the Zxcellent’s training classes; but 
not so much so as to prevent her being 
sent to the Mediterranean if required. 
As the period of commission abroad 
would be three years, it was determined 
not to send this ship to a foreign station, 
if there was a likelihood of her requirin 
repairs before that period of time had 
been passed. The state of the roller- 
paths was perfectly well known when 
the ship was under repair; but as they 
were efficient for some time longer it 
was decided not to replace them until 
it was necessary to remove the guns for 
re-lining, when the work would be much 
simplified. The recent expenditure on 
the ship has not been on repairs merely, 
but mainly in carrying out extensive 
alterations. The cost of replacing the 
roller-paths will be about £3,000, if the 
time chosen for so doing is coincident 
with the removal of the guns. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE RETURN. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
presentation of the Return relating to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary for the year 
ending 3let March, 1888, ordered 20th 
February last, may be expected ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary reported that this Return was 
in hand, and would be presented as soon 
as possible ; but he was at present un- 
able to specify the exact date. It was 
a difficult Return to prepare, as it dif- 
fered from the form in which the 
accounts of the Department were 
kept; but it would be laid on the 
— at as early a date as was pos- 
sible. 
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EXCISE—TOBACCO GROWERS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, Whether the cultivators of 
tobacco in the United Kingdom will be 
grated any further concessions this sea- 
son than were allowed last year ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am quite ready to 
grant any further facilities that appear 
to be reasonably required ; but, so far, 
I have been asked for no specific conces- 
sions except one. The deputation who 
recently waited on me only urged me to 
allow the growth of tobacco duty free in 
this country for a series of years, till the 
industry was firmly established. Apart 
from the other objections that might be 
brought against such a proposal, I did 
not feel that, in the interests of the 
Revenue, I should be justified in ac- 
ceding to their request. It would be a 
serious thing to do anything to imperil 
the very large revenue we receive he 
tobacco. 


ARMY—PRIZE MONEY. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the next of kin are entitled to 
receive prize money due to soldiers 
who have died previous to the distribu- 
tion of it? 

Tut FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropriox) 
(Surrey, Guildford) (who replied) said : 
Prize money forms part of the personal 
estate of a soldier, and is subject to the 
same rules of distribution. It is not 
necessary that the soldier should live 
till the prize is distributed. 


WAR OFFICE (SMALL ARMS) — THE 
NEW REPEATING RIFLE, 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he can state to the 
House, approximately, at what timo 
the new repeating rifle lately decided 
upon for the Army will be in the hands 
of all the soldiers of the First and also 
of the Second Army Corps respectively ; 
and, what probability there is of a 
further sufficient reserve being in store 
by the end of the present year for the 
rest of the Army ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Until a magazine rifle is recommended 
to me by my military advisers as suit- 
able for adoption it is impossible to 
commence its manufacture. A certain 
number are just about to be issued to 
the troops for trial; and, in the mean- 
time, preparations are being made for 
its manufacture if approved. There 
shall be no delay in pushing on the 
manufacture as soon as the rifle is finally 
adopted. 


ADMIRALTY—THE VICTUALLING DE- 
PARTMENT—A NEW OFFICE. 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is intended to create a new office 
in the Victualling Department of the 
Admiralty, at a salary of £1,000 a-year; 
and, whether it is to be given to 
an official who in 1878 was a writer in 
the Secretary’s Department of the Ad- 
miralty, and who has already received, 
in an unusually short space of time, 
promotion to one office of £600 a-year, 
and to another of £850 a-year? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): There 
is no intention to create a new office in 
the Victualling Department of the Ad- 
miralty carrying a salary of £1,000. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSIONERS, KANTURK, CO. CORK. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether itis now more than 
two years since the Land Sub-Commis- 
sioners sat in Kanturk District, County 
Cork, to hear fair rent applications ; 
whether he is aware that a large num- 
ber of these applications in this district 
under the Act of 1881 have been listed 
for a considerable time, and have not 
yet been heard, also that a large number 
of leaseholders’ applications under the 
Act of 1887 have been listed, and not 
yet heard; and, whether, under these 
circumstances, the Land Commission 
will arrange for a sitting of the Sub- 
Commissioners at Kanturk on an early 
day? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me it is the 
case that a Sub-Commission last sat at 
Kanturk in April, 1886. All cases listed 
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were then heard, with the exception of 
one which was adjourned. There are at 
present, including leaseholders’ applica- 
tions, 500 cases unheard. Itis probable a 
Sub-Commission will sit in the Kanturk 
Union next July. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—SALARIES OF TEACHERS, 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
what is the rule of the National Board 
of Education as regards the payment of 
salaries to teachers or assistant teachers 
of National Schools in cases where such 
teachers or assistant teachers had not 
entered on their duties until a date sub- 
sequent to the first school day of a 
month ; is it customary to pay result fees 
toa teacher for a period of time greater 
than that for which he can claim salary; 
and, whether any cases of such payment 
of result fees for a period greater than 
that for which salary was claimed have 
occurred within the past six months ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that the salaries of teachers 
are computed from the date upon which 
they enter on their duties. It is not 
customary to pay result fees for a period 
of time greater than that for which 
salary can be claimed. These fees are 
computed, not like salaries according to 
days, but aceording to months. In ex- 
ceptional cases the Commissioners may 
sanction result fees in respect of a month 
for the entire of which service has not 
been given and salary is paid for part 
thereof only. Some cases of this kind 
have occurred within the past six 
months. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE i*INANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS — CARRIAGE, CART, 
AND WHEEL TAX—HACKNEY CAR- 
RIAGES. 


Coronen DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether hackney carriages in 
London, which have to pay an annual 
police licence of £2, may be considered 
trade vehicles, and pay a tax of 5s. in- 
stead of 15s? 

Tae CHANCELLORor raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The Question of the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman mixes up 
two different classes of vehicles—trade 


carts or vans, which are used to carry. 


burdens, and hackney carriages, which 
are used to earry persons. The latter 
have for some time past been subject to 
duty as carriages ; and the Oustoms and 
Inland Revenue Bill, which has just 
passed this House, deals with that duty. 
I see no reason, even if it were now 
practicable, for classing them as carts 
and subjecting them as such to the new 
duty, which will be levied under the Bill 
now before the House, when it becomes 
law. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS—HAWKERS’ 
LICENCES. 


Coronet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether tradesmen, who paid 
rates and taxes on their shops, may 
be exempt from taking out a hawker’s 
licence when they also sent out vans or 
carts from which sales are made on ap- 
plication by customers in the streets ? 

Tue CHANOELLOR ortuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Tradesmen whose 
vans and carts do not go from town to 
town, or to other persons’ houses, are not 
liable to Hawker’s Licence Duty. Sales 
made on applications by customers in the 
streets of the town where the tradesmen 
reside will not render a licence neces- 
sary. 


CROFTERS—COLONIZATION., 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, What is the amount which the 
Government require to be raised by 
private subscription for colonization of 
crofters against the £10,000 proposed to 
be provided by Vote of the House of 
Commons; what are the conditions on 
which such private subscriptions are {o 
be advanced, and is their repayment to 
be secured part passu with the advances 
of the Government, or otherwise ; what 
is the rate of interest ineluded in the 
eight equal annual repayments of 
£20 17s. 8d. each; what is it estimated 
will be the effective capital which each 
crofter family (understood as five per- 
sons) will have at command out of the 
£120 advanced, after paying their pas- 
sage and building their house and fur- 
nishing it; and will it be paid to them 
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in money or in implements and cattle, 
and first year’s rations, and in what pro- 
portion; will the Government circulate 
Papers giving full information on the 
subject before the Vote is taken, and be 
willing to receive suggestions for in- 
suring success in this first experiment in 
State colonization; and, is the Govern- 
ment willing to receive proposals, on 
similar lines, for similar experiments in 
other Colonies as well as Canada? 

Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) (who replied) 
said: (1) The amount is £2,000; (2) 
the repayment of the private subscrip- 
tions will be made at such times, and 
subject to such conditions, as may from 
time to time be prescribed with reference 
to the advances from the Treasury ; (3) 
it is proposed that the repayments shall 
be collected by eight equal instalments, 
commencing the fifth year, at £11 5s. 8d. 
of capital and £9 12s. interest, and so 
on ; (4) itis proposed that the £120 shall 
be expended in paying the passage 
money, and in buying the necessary im- 
plements and cattle, and supply, accom- 
modation, &c., for the reception of the 
settlers on their homesteads; but it is 
not possible at this moment to give an 
accurate estimate of what amount, if 
any, will be handed over to the settler; 
(5) the Government will be prepared 
to lay on the Table of the House any 
necessary information before the Vote 
is taken, and are willing to receive any 
suggestions to insure the success of the 
scheme; but they cannot postpone the 
operation of the scheme in order te con- 
sider such suggestions, as delay would 
defeat the object in view; (6) the Go- 
vernment will be willing to receive any 
such proposal for consideration. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—THE BELFAST TOWN COUN- 
CIL ACCOUNTS OF 1885-6 — THE 
ROYAL VISIT. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Has the attention of the 
Local Government Board been given to 
the following items of expenditure ob- 
jected to before their auditor, Colonel 
R. M. Studdart, as appearing in the 
accounts of the Belfast Town Council in 
the years 1885 and 1886, in connection 
with the visits of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant and of their Royal 
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Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and amounting altogether to the 
sum of £1,370 4s. 3d.:—1. Payment of 
£30 for decorating Ulster Hall; 2. Pay- 
ment of £200 for decorating and illu- 
minating the Town Hall; 3. Payment 
of £217 16s. for decorations; 4. Pay- 
ment of £180 for furniture and fitting 
up rooms for their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales; 5. 
Payment of £85 for decorating Town 
Hall; 6. Payment of £75 for decorating 
and illuminating Albert Memorial Clock ; 
7. The balance for expenditure of a kin- 
dred nature ; did the auditor report that 
the Corporation was justified in this ex- 
penditure ; and, if so, will he state under 
what Statute was the expenditure legal ; 
was it the fact that the auditor, Colonel 
R. M. Studdart, was the hon. treasury 
of a public subscription fund raised to 
celebrate the Prince of Wales’s visit; 
and, will instructions be given to the 
Belfast auditor to maintain an indepen- 
dent position in regard to such matters 
in future ? 

Taz OHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I have 
been promised a full Report on the sub- 
ject of this Question to be forwarded 
from Dublin by post to-morrow. I will, 
therefore, ask the hon. Member to defer 
the Question until Thursday next. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
APPOINTMENTS TO CLERKSHIPS, &c. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, How 
appointments to clerkships, &c., in the 
offices of the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights are obtained; if not by open 
competitive examinations held by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, why; and, 
whether there is any, and, if so, what, 
objection tothrowing these appointments 
open to public competition ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaen 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): Appoint- 
ments to the establishment of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights are made by 
the Commissioners, who have not adopted 
the competitive system of the Civil Ser- 
vice. The Board of Trade have no 
control over the Commissioners in the 
matter. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS— 

SEAMEN PENSIONERS’ RESERVE. 

Carrain PRIOE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
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ther any representations have been 
made to the Treasury, as to the injustice 
of remunerating the Seamen Pensioners’ 
Reserve out of the Funds of Greenwich 
Hospital instead of out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamittron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Admiralty has been in correspondence 
with the Treasury; but the Treasury 
does not see its way to sanctioning the 
transfer to the Navy Votes of the re- 
muneration paid out of the Funds of 
Greenwich Hospital to the Seamen Pen- 
sioners’ Reserve. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS—PEN- 
SIONS TO NAVAL RESERVE MEN, 


Sm WILLIAM OROSSMAN (Ports- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether the Law Officers of 
the Crown have been consulted as to 
whether, by the terms of the Charter of 
Greenwich Hospital, it is legal to use 
any of the funds of that Institution, 
which were mainly intended for the re- 
lief of men disabled or too old for fur- 
ther service, in giving pensions to men 
of the Naval Reserve, who form part 
of the Effective Forces of the coun- 
try? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Geonrcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I am 
unaware of any reference having been 
made to the Law Officers of the Crown 
on the subject. 


NATIONAL SCHOCL TEACHERS (IRE- 
- LAND)—RELIEF OF IRISH TAXA- 
TION, 


Mr. W. A. MAODONALD (Queen’s 
Oo., Ossory) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he will con- 
sider, in conjunction with the Irish 
Government, the advisability of devoting 
a portion of the £127,000 granted in 
relief of Irish taxation to the improve- 
ment of the position of the National 
School Teachers of Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A, 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) (who re- 
plied) said: I am afraid it would be 
impossible to carry out the scheme sug- 
gested ; and if it were carried out the 
inhabitants of the localities, whose rates 
are intended to be relieved by this 
£127,000, would have good reason to 
complain. 
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AFRICA (CENTRAL) — THE ROYAI 
NIGER COMPANY—EXPORT OF AL- 
COHOLIC LIQUORS. 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Bermond- 
sey) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If he can state the 
quantity of alcoholic liquors received by, 
or shipped on account of the Niger 
Company, for consumption in the terri- 
tories comprised in their Charter, during 
each quarter of the years 1886, 1887, 
and to the 3lst of March, 1888, in- 
clusive ? 

Tat UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feracusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I must first point out to 
my hon. Friend that the Returns for 
which he asks are of the private trade 
of the Royal Niger Company, which 
they are not bound to make public, and 
which is different from their revenue 
raised for administrative purposes. The 
figures which I lately gave in answor to 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Sir 
George Baden-Powell) were taken from 
the Table of Imports taxed for adminis- 
trative purposes. But the Directors of 
the Company have furnished me with 
the statement which I am about to read ; 
at the same time, I must guard against 
their doing so being taken as a prece- 
dent for the details of their private 
commerce being subject to inquiry :— 
1886.—First quarter, 25,375 gallons; 
second quarter, 38,265 gallons; third 
quarter, 39,500 gallons; fourth quarter, 
42,800 gallons—total, 145,940 gallons. 
1887.—First quarter, ni/; second quar- 
ter, 36,690 gallons; third quarter, 
12,250 gallons; fourth quarter, 24,976 
gallons. 1888.—First quarter, 20,125 
gallons. I should, at the same time, 
mention that these quantities, which 
even now appear large, are distributed 
among a population of at least 5,000,000. 
They have been rapidly reduced from 
1886; but I am informed that the im- 
port in that year was only half that in 
1884. 


CROWN LAND REVENUE (WALES)— 
RETURN, 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he will grant a Return of the 
produce of the Crown Land Revenue in 
Wales arising from fee farm rents, 
leasehold rents, quit rents from mines, 
quarries, &c., from manors, castles, and 
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royalties, distinguishing the amount 
realized each year from royalties on gold 
mining, from each year from 1836 to 
1888 (in part continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 468, of Session 1835) ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jacksoy) 
Leeds, N.): The hon. Member will 
find full particulars regarding the 
Land Revenue of the Crown in Wales 
in the Annual Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Woods; but these figures 
do not show separately the receipts 
from gold royalties. The total amount 
of these royalties received in the years 
1836 to 1888 is £4,657 17s. 6}d.; and I 
shall be happy to show the hon. Mem- 
ber the figures for each separate year if 
desired. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTION OF 
THE BRENNAN FAMILY AT COOL- 
NARISKA, QUEEN’S CO. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
report in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of an 
eviction at Coolnariska, Queen’s County, 
on the property of Major Fitzmaurice, 
under the following circumstances: the 
evicted tenant, Michael Brennan, is 78 
years of age, and his family consists of 
a wife and eight children, four of whom 
are sufferine from measles. The tenant 
asked to be ‘ in possession for a week 
or two, till the children were con- 
valescent; but Mr. Stokes, the agent, 
refused to give any time, and ordered 
the bailiffs to proceed. That Brennan 
then offered to pay a year’s rent down, 
and get security for the balance due; 
but this offer was also rejected. That the 
bailiffs then oarried the sick children 
out, without giving them time to put on 
their clothes, and left them sitting on 
a dunghill, and afterwards threw out 
the furniture and bedclothes, and locked 
the house; whether the facts are as 
above stated; whether, shortly after, 
Brennan was arrested under an order of 
the Oourt of Chancery, and that both 
he and his wife were imprisoned some 
months ago in Tullamore Gaol by the 
same Oourt for attempting to regain the 
shelter of his house for his sick chil- 
dren; and, whether he will inquire into 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Co., Leix) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the eviction of Michael 
Brennan, 78 years of age, his wife, and 
eight children, four of the latter in 
measles, on the property of Major Fitz- 
maurice, in the Queen’s County; whe- 
ther he will inquire if it is true, as 
stated in the report, that Mr. Stokes, 
the agent, refused the request of the 
man, who offered a year’s rent down 
and security for the balance, to give a 
fortnight’s time, until the children would 
be convalescent ; whether the bailiffs 
carried the sick children out, as alleged, 
without giving them time to put on their 
clothes, and left them sitting on the 
dunghbill; and, whether, as President of 
the Local Government Board, he can 
say what has become of this family? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I find 
that Michael Brennan was arrested in 
August last under a writ of attachment 
issued by the Court of Land Judges in 
consequence of his refusing to obey 
their order directing him to give up 
possession to Mr. Stokes, the receiver 
under that Court, of his holding. Im- 
mediately on regaining his liberty in 
January last he again took possession. 
A further conditional order was there- 
upon made for an attachment against 
him. He did not offer to pay a year’s 
rent down and give security for the 
balance. On the contrary, he distinctly 
stated in his affidavit that he was wholly 
unable to pay his arrears; but that he 
hoped, with the assistance of his friends, 
he might be able to pay a year’s rent. 
His wife was never imprisoned by the 
Court. The Constabulary report that 
they arrived an hour after the turning 
out of these people, having casually 
heard of it. The family were standing 
in the yard, dressed. They would not 
proceed to the workhouse, but have 
entered into the occupation of an out- 
house, where they are at present living, 
and are reported to be all now quite well. 
In connection with the newspaper re- 
port on which these Questions appear 
to be based, I may mention that Major 
Fitzmaurice had no control whatever in 
the matter, the property being in Chan- 
cery, and that Mr. Stokes was not the 
agent of the landlord, but an official 
under the Court. I should further add 
that Brennan does not appear to have 
paid rent for a good many years, 
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FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—FISH-REAR- 
ING STATIONS. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the great success attending the 
hatching and rearing of sea fish by the 
Governments of the United States and 
Norway; whether the Government are 
prepared to recommend the establish- 
ment of hatching and rearing stations in 
Scotland, for the purpose of increasing 
by artificial means the supply of sea fish 
and lobsters; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the suitability of the Moray 
Firth or the Cromarty Firth for such an 
experimental station ; would the cost of 
such a station with all the necessary 
appliances exceed £1,000, or some such 
sum; and, will the Government recom- 
mend a Supplementary Vote for this 
purpose ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Government 
are not at present prepared to extend the 
grant of £2,000 given to Scotland for 
scientific purposes in connection with the 
Scotch Fisheries. It is estimated that a 
station of the kind indicated would cost 
from £1,000 to £1,500. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) — DIS- 
TRICT FISHERY BOARDS. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Government have prepared a measure 
for the purpose of carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Scotch Fishery 
Board, at page 24 of their Report for 
1886— 

“That a general measure should be passed to 
enable fishermen from amongst themselves to 
organize, under the name of District Fishery 
Boards, a Local Authority which should be em- 
powered to manage harbours and \evy dues, to 
be expended in their repair and maintenance ;’’ 
and, at page 25— 

‘it is obvious such a measure would be a great 
boon to fishermen ; ”’ 

and, if so, when it will be introduced ; 
when will the Report of the Scotch 
Fishery Board be laid upon the Table of 
the House; and, will the Government 
undertake that the Report shall be cir- 
culated amongst Members a reasonable 
time before the Vote on the Scotch 
Fishery Board is considered in OCom- 


mittee of Supply ? 
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Tae LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The whole ques- 
tion of the constitution and powers of 
the Scotch Fishery Board and the 
development of the fishing interest are 
at present anxiously engaging the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, as 
was intimated by the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the 25th of April; and it is 
not thought advisable to proceed with 
any measure relating to Local Boards, 
even if considered desirable, until it has 
been determined what are the steps to be 
taken to make the central management 
of the Scotch Fisheries more efficient. 
The Report of the Board will be laid on 
the Table before the end of June. The 
Government will take care that oppor- 
tunity is given for discussion on this 
matter after the Report is in the hands 
of Members. 


IRELAND—INQUEST ON JOHN MAD- 
DEN, AN INMATE OF THE CRANNA 
ORPHANAGE, NEAR NENAGH, CO. 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Ohief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
yet received the Report in answer to the 
full inquiry which he promised into the 
circumstances of the case of the Cranna 
Orphanage, in County Tipperary ; whe- 
ther it is in accordance with the facts as 
reported at the coroner’s inquest on 
the body of the boy Madden; whether 
the remaining children in that Institu- 
tion are still on the dietary, the nature 
of which was then disclosed ; and, whe- 
ther he will take steps to have this and 
similar Institutions in Ireland visited at 
intervals by authorized Government In- 
spectors, so as to afford some protection 
to the orphan children therein confined, 
and to prevent the recurrence of such 
inhuman treatment as has been proved 
in the case of the Cranna orphans ? 

Taz CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baurovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
local Constabulary authorities have fur- 
nished a copy of the verdict at the in- 
quest on the body of the boy Madden, 
from which it appears that he died from 
weakness or syncope ; but neither the 
jury nor the Coroner appears to have 
attached blame to any individual. The 
jury, however, in their verdict pointed 
out certain defects which, in their opi- 
nion, existed in the Institution as re- 
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gards clothing, dietary, and attendance. 
A letter has been received from the 
Bishop of Killaloe stating that steps 
have ews taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations put forward by the Coroner’s 
Jury in order to remedy the existing 
defects. 

Mr. P. J. O°BRIEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman did not answer the last part 
of the Question. I understand the 
Bishop of Killaloe very rarely visits the 
Institution. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I do not think 
a Government Inspector would be at all 
an improvement. 


Writers. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
JOHN MORRIS, A LUNATIC IN 
DORCHESTER GAOL, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that a lunatic called John 
Morris, who had committed a murder 
in Poole, was placed in Dorchester Gaol, 
to the annoyance of the other prisoners, 
and that as he left there he threatened 
the life of one William Clunes, who was 
an inmate of that prison ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
made inquiry of the prison authorities, 
and am informed by them that the Go- 
vernor of Dorchester Gaol has no know- 
ledge or record of an incident such as 
that referred to having occurred in that 
prison. If the hon. Member will fur- 
nish me with the date of the occurrence, 
and further particulars, I will make 
further inquiry. 


CIVIL SERVICB WRITERS — THE 
SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
as no Regulations have been laid down 
recognizing the principle of the Saturday 
half-holiday in Government offices, the 
Treasury object to the Heads of De- 
partments granting the half-holiday to 
Civil Service writers (without loss of 
pay) in those offices where that privilege 
is allowed to the established clerks ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber not to press this Question. I am 
not able to make any statement in antici- 
pation of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. I would only point out that 
writers are not in the same position as 
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established clerks, writers being paid 
either by the hour or by piece work. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC—SAMOA. 


Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHOUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the agreements of 1879 and 1883 
between Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States, and Samoa were all 
signed by Mahitoa as King of Samoa; 
whether the Government have ever had 
any reason to complain of the non-ful- 
filment by Mahitoa of any part of those 
agreements; whether the attention of 
the Government has been called to a 
Proclamation issued to the Samoans on 
the 25th of August, 1887, and signed 
by the British pro-Consul, Mr. H. 
Wilson, in which occurred these 
words— 

‘*Now, therefore, we, the undersigned 
representatives of the United States of America 
and Great Britain, hereby give notice that we 
and our Governments do not and never have 
recognized Tamasese as King of Samoa, but 
continue as heretofore to recognize Mahjtoa; "’ 
whether the consent of the British and 
United States Governments was asked 
for by Germany prior to the seizure and 
deportation of Mahitoa by a German 
ship of war; whether the Government 

ropose te acquiesce in the action of 
Releenes whether they know that a 
large majority of the Samoan people 
are in favour of Mahitoa as against 
Tamasese; whether Mahitoa has re- 
peatedly wished to take measures with 
regard to Tamasese, but has been re- 
strained by the repeated assurances of 
the English Oonsul that if peace were 
kept in the Island the influence of Eng- 
land should always be used to preserve 
Mahitoa’s right to the Throne ; whether 
the British Government have ceased to 
recognize Mahitoa as King of Samoa; 
if so, when and why; and, whether the 
Government regard the Oonvention as 
being still in force as between Great 
Britain, the United States, and Samoa ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The first, second, and 
fourth Questions of the hon. Gentleman 
must be answered in the negative. Her 
Majesty’s Government have seen no 
cause to take part on either side in the 
differences between King Mahitoa and 
the Emperor of Germany. At present 
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be recognized as such in practice by 
Majesty’s Government, according to the 
ordinary Rules. No change has taken 

lace in the Treaty relations between 

ngland, Germany, and the United 
States in regard to Samoa. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHOR inquired, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
no cognizance of the agreement that 
had been come to not to recognize 
Tamasese ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : No, Sir. 
Well, Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
were informed in this country of the in- 
tention of the Government of Germany 
to ask for satisfaction from King 
Mahitoa. ‘ 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR: Yes, Sir; 
but what I want to know is, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
disavow the action of their Represen- 
tative ? 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON: I may 
say that, owing to the delay of the tele- 
gram informing the Consul, he took 
action on his own responsibility. Owing 
to the delay in sending the telegram 
from New Zealand to Samoa, he was 
not informed of the intentions of Ger- 
many. 


LAW AND POLICE —SENTENCE ON 
TWO GIRLS AT WESTMINSTER 
POLICE COURT. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, [f his 
attention has been directed to the sen- 
tence of a month’s hard labour inflicted 
by Mr. a on two girls called 
Macdonald for sleeping on a doorstep in 
Westminster ; and, what steps the Go- 
vernment propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. F. W. MACLEAN (Oxford, 
Woodstock) asked the Sevretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that on Thursday last 
two young women, named respectively 
Clara and Annie Macdonold, deseribed as 
governesses, and charged with sleeping 
in the open air, and having no visible 
means of subsistence, were senteneed 
on that charge by Mr. Partridge, the 
sitting magistrate at Westminster, to 
one month’s hard labour; and, whether 
there are any, and, if so, what circum- 
stances in the case not disclosed in the 
reperts justifying the sentence; and, if 
there be no such circumstances, whether 
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he is prepared to materially mitigate 
the sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I will 
answer this Question and that of the 
hon. Member for the Woodstock Di- 
vision of Oxfordshire at the same time. 
I have received a Report from the 
magistrate on the case, from which it 
appears that these women had been 
several times convicted, both for break- 
ing windows and under the Vagrant 
Act. The magistrate suggested that 
they should go to the workhouse. Both 
prisoners declined to avail themselves of 
this suggestion ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the magistrate thought it 
best, in the interests of the young 
women themselves, to give them a sen- 
tence sufficiently long to enable the 
chaplain of the gaol to use his influence 
upon them, and, if possible, get them 
into a suitable home. Should it be 
found possible to do this, I am prepared 
to advise the remission of the sentence. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
approve of the sentence of hard labour ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It is really no 
part of my duty to express an opinion 
on the discretion exercised by the magis- 
trate. 1 will only add that under two 
previous convictions—I am now speak- 
ing from memory—their sentences in- 
cluded hard labour. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: With a view of 
giving them more time to listen to the 
ministrations of the chaplain, will not 
the right hon. Gentleman order the hard 
labour to be remitted ? 

[No reply. } 


HIS HOLINESS THE POPE—POLITICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
any unofficial communications of a 
political character have passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Pope of Rome ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No, Sir. ‘ 


WAR OFFICE—ARMY CLOTHING DE- 
PARTMENT—SWEATING., 

Mr. WLOWER (Bedford, Luton) 

asked the Secretary of State for War, 

Whether the Government have recently 
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had brought to their notice a case of 
‘sweating ’”’ in connection with the 
preparation of Army clothing at Wool- 
wich ; whether any change in the 
tailoring or clothing staff at Woolwich 
has recently been made; and, for what 
period of time the system now adopted 
at Woolwich has been in force ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
No such case has been brought to notice. 
The only shops for making clothing at 
Woolwich are those established for 
regimental purposes under the military 
master tailors; and the payments for 
military and civil labour are those laid 
down by Regulation. No change has 
been made in the system; and it is not 
apparent how the “sweating” system 
can enter in. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—TRANSFER OF ME- 
TROPOLITAN MAIN ROADS AND 
BRIDGES, 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Whether itis proposed, under 
Clause 15 of the Local Government: Bill, 
to transfer to the Council of the Couity 
of London the care, management, and 
repair of the main roads in the Metro- 
polis, which are at present vested in 
the Vestries and District Boards of 
Works, and, if so, in: what manner a 
main road is to be defined; what execu- 
tive duties, at present performed by the 
Common Council and other Authorities 
of the City of London, is it proposed to 
transfer to the Council of the County of 
London; and, whether the effect of 
Clause 37 of the Local Government Bill 
will be to constitute London, Southwark, 
and Blackfriars Bridges, county bridges, 
and place them under the control of the 
Council of the County of London; or 
whether these bridges will continue to 
be under the control of the Corporation 
of the City of London ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnter) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
duty of maintaining and repairing main 
roads in the Metropolis will be trans- 
ferred to the County Council of London, 
subject to the provisions in Olause 37 (4) 
of the Bill; but it is intended that the 
Vestries and District Boards shall have 
the same power as an Urban Sanitary 
Authority under Clause 15 (2) of the 
Bill. Main roads for the purposes of 
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the Bill will include roads disturnpiked 
since December 31, 1870, and any 
road which may be declared to be a 
main road by the County Council in 
pursuance of section 15 of the Highways 
and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
1878. There are certain duties now 
performed by the Aldermen of London 
which the Bill transfers to the County 
Council. The Liverymen elect the 
Sheriff of Middlesex, the appointment 
of whom is transferred to the Crown. 
The only duties transferred to the 
County Council of London are those 
connected with licensing. The London, 
Southwark, and Blackfriars Bridges are 
at present maintained by the Corpora- 
tion out of the proceeds of the Bridge 
House Estates; and there is no inten- 
tion to make them county bridges, or 
to transfer the control of them to the 
County Council. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate) inquired what was the inten- 
tion of the Government with regard to 
bridges in the County of Surrey—Put- 
ney, Wandsworth, Hammersmith, and 
several others ? 

Mr. RITCHIE asked for Notice of 
the Question. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—SENTENCE ON 
8. R. KINGSTON AND WIFE, AT 
SKIBBEREEN, FOR FORCIBLE POS- 
SESSION. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the report in 
the London Daily Telegraph of the 3rd 
instant, of proceedings under ‘‘ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,” at Skibbereen on the 2nd 
instant, stating that a man named 
Samuel Paul Kingston, who is 80 years 
of age, and his wife, were brought be- 
fore Messrs Warburton and Major 
Caddell, Resident Magistrates, charged 
with taking forcible possession; that 
from the evidence it appeared that the 
defendants were evicted from their farm 
on the 20th of February last, and that 
they went back into one of the out- 
houses, and when asked to leuve said 
they had no place to go to but the road- 
side; that, notwithstanding the request 
of Dr. Lewis, J.P., the landlord, that 
the defendants might be dealt with 
leniently, and the entreaties of Mrs. 
Kingston to the magistrates not to send 
the old man to gaol for the first time in 


Mr. Ritchie 
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his life, as he was very delicate, the 
Bench sentenced the old man to one 
month and his wife to a fortnight in 
Cork Gaol; and, whether, taking the 
circumstances into account, he will con- 
sider the propriety of advising the Lord 
Lieutenant to exercise the prerogative 
in this case, and remit the sentence on 
this old man and his wife ” 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had been asked a similar 
Question by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) a night or two since. He (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) was sorry that he had not 
yet obtained the necessary information 
that would enable him to reply, but he 
hoped to have it to-morrow. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—THE DERBY- 
SHIRE REGIMENT—COLLISION AT 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he had seen the following 
paragraph in Zhe Daily News of Tuesday, 
Ist May :— 

“A collision occurred in Limerick on 
Sunday night between civilians and some men 
of the Derbyshire Regiment. The soldiers have 
been confined for some time past, but a dozen 
of them broke out and paraded with belts in 
hand. A crowd quickly surrounded them, and 
some stones were thrown. The soldiers were 
taken back to barracks by the police. A collision 
also occurred at Clare Castle, near Ennis, be- 
tween the Militia now in training and the 
Derbyshires. One Militiaman was badly in- 
jured. Several arrests have been made; ”’ 
whether this is the same regiment that 
sang Rule Britannia going through the 
streets of Ennis while the people were 
at Mass, on the occasion of the late sup- 
pression of a public meeting in that 
town; how often have the men of this 
regiment come into collision with the 
people of Limerick and Clare; and, 
whether, having regard to their general 
conduct, he will have them removed to 
other quarters ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The Derbyshire Regiment isthe regiment 
which sang Rule Britannia asit marched 
through Ennis. The inhabitants of 
Limerick are reported to have come into 
collision with men of the regiment on 
nine occasions, and those of Clare on 
six. As far as appears, the assaults on 
the soldiers were unprovoked, The 
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corps is well-behaved generally ; and I 
do not see that the fact of its men having 
been assaulted constitutes a reason for 
disturbing the military arrangements by 
its removal to other quarters. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR: I desire to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, a Question arising out 
of this case. Can the right hon. Gentle- 
man give any reason why two Resident 
Magistrates — Major Warburton and 
Major Rolleston—were imported into 
Limerick to try the cases arising out of 
these assaults ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) | poemeeony ng E.): I can 
give no special reasons to the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I suppose it is in the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I would ask whether there is any rota- 
tion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is a 
certain principle adopted, I believe. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Would it be 
possible to give the House some indica- 
tion of what the principle is ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. J. O,CONNOR: I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, whether 
he has seen a report in the newspapers 
that another collision between the police 
and the military has occurred in Lime- 
rick ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No, Sir; I 


have not. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—DISTURBANCES 
AT CASTLEREA. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he has seen a report in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal of the 3rd instant, to the follow- 
ing effect, that— 

‘* In Castlerea, on. Saturday last, on the oc- 
casion of Mr. John Fitzgibbons’s trial, a num- 
ber of little boys with whistles went through the 
town, the eldest not being over 14 years of age. 
One of the policemen, ¥ ho were very excited, 
attacked a boy only 12 years old, and struck 
him with a baton on the head, inflicting a 
severe wound. So much blood flowed that it 
was deemed desirable to bring him to the bar- 
rack and have the wound washed before show- 
ing him to the magistrates ;”’ 
are the facts as stated ; who was in com- 
mand of the police, and were they 
ordered to charge the boys and baton 
them; what was the result of this boy 
being brought before the magistrates; 
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and, whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made into the conduct of the police 
on this occasion ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baxrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
not had time to get particulars of the 
case referred to, but I hope to be able 
to answer to-morrow. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—VISITING JUS- 
TICES AT GALWAY AND DERRY 
GAOLS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
can yet state the result of his inquiry 
into the alleged absence for several days 
of any Visiting Justices at Galway Gaol ; 
whether any Visiting Justices have re- 
cently, and when, visited the prisoners 
in Derry Gaol; and, whether, having 
regard to the well-known weak health 
and impaired constitution of Mr. Blane, 
M.P., now confined in that prison, he 
will direct the Visiting Justices and the 
medical officials to pay particular regard 
to that gentleman’s health ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that the General Prisons Board in- 
formed him that there was no rule re- 
quiring the Visiting Justices to visit the 
prisons at stated tines. The matter was 
left to their own discretion. The Visit- 
ing Justices visited the prison on the 
12th of last month. The Board were of 
opinion that there was nothing in the 
state of the health of the hon. Member 
for South Armagh (Mr. Blane) that 
called for any special treatment. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — CONVICTION 
OF 14 MEN AT FRANKFORD. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings at Frankford, on Friday last, 
when 14 men were tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
each, on a charge of taking part in an 
unlawful assembly on the 7th of April ; 
whether it appeared from the evidence 
that a tenant, Rod. Dooley, having been 
evicted on the estate of Mr. C. J. Banon, 
and the agent having given him time to 
remove his effects, the prisoners, and 
others, gathered to give him assistance, 
and till his ground; whether this was 
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the unlawful assembly with which the 
defendants were charged; whether it 
is the fact that the police witnesses 
testified to the complete peacefulness 
and order of the proceedings on the 
eviction farm; and whether he can state 
under what provisions of the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act the 
said proceedings were indicted as 
illegal ? 

- Tus CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that Dooley, a tenant on the estate of 
Mr. ©. J. Banon, was evicted on March 
28, owing six years’ rent. He had de- 
clined to come to a settlement, notwith- 
standing a most liberal offermade by his 
landlord. The agent did give him time 
to move his effects up to April 7. On 
that day over 100 persons assembled 
with ploughs, harrows, and other imple- 
ments; and instead of assisting in the 
removal of the effects they tilled the 
farm from which Dooley had been 
evicted, and to which accordingly he 
had no claim. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : I wish to know, 
when that assembly benefited the land- 
lord, whether it can be regarded as a 
statutable offence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; but 
I apprehend that they did not assemble 
oh the purpose of assisting the land- 
lord. 


ADMIRALTY—DEVONPORT DOCKYARD 
—RESIDENCES OF OFFICIALS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he can now state 
the result of the local reference which 
he stated would be necessary to enable 
him to ascertain whether any, and what, 
alterations in the accommodation pro- 
vided for persons whose duty required 
them to reside or to sleep within the 
gates of the Devonport Dockyard had 
been made within the last seven 
years ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Twenty 
pounds was expended in 1886 in im- 
proving the sleeping accommodation and 
ventilation. The sleeping accommoda- 
tion now provided is ample, as the 
numbers have been reduced, and the 
men are satisfied. 


Mr. Conybeare 
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ARMY (INDIA)-—LICENSING OF IMMO. 
RALITY. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, with respect to a Paper 
to which his attention has been called, 
which purports to be a copy of a Memo- 
randum issued from the Office of the 
Quartermaster General in India relating 
to the subject of prostitution, Whether 
he is now able to state if such a docu- 
ment, or any document substantially of 
that characte:, has been issued from 
that or any other Government Office ? 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) - 
No; but I am able to state that the 
Secretary of State has taken such steps 
that the document, if authentic, will be 
forthwith cancelled; and orders have, 
as I have already frequently stated, 
been sent out to India which will put 
an absolute stop to such practices if they 
have existed. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked whe- 
ther, seeing the very serious and im- 
portant character of the document in 
question, the hon. Gentleman would lay 
it upon the Table of the House if it 
existed ? 

Sm JOHN GORST: When I find 
out whether the document exists or not, 
I will say whether I will lay it upon the 
Table. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked, if the 
hon. Gentleman would take immediate 
steps to telegraph to India to ascertain 
whether it existed or not ? 


[No reply. } 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)--AS- 
SAULT ON A POLICEMAN AT 
MACROOM. 

Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
paragraph in Zhe Cork Herald of the 
3rd instant, commenting on the sentence 
of four months’ imprisonment passed on 
Wednesday last at Macroom on a man 
named Oreedon, for a murderous as- 
sault committed upon Police Sergeant 
O’Shea :— 

“The young man Creedon, who very pro- 
aay broke a policeman’s head to save his own 
on the occasion of the late suppressed meeting, 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment by 
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two removables yesterday. Irwin, in giving 
the decision, practically admitted the whole case 
against the Crown ; but because (so we gather 
from his speech) Creedon hit the policeman too 
hard he sent him to le e are glad 
Creedon hit the ruffian hard. We hardly 
think, too, that the outrageous doctrine that a 
policeman should not be well beaten (or killed 
if necessary for the preservation of life) when he 
is breaking the law, will be upheld on appeal : ’’ 
and, whether he will institute proceed- 
ings against the editor of this paper, on 
the ground that the paragraph in ques- 
tion is an incitement to violent assaults 
on the police ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): My 
attention has been called to the para- 
graph in question ; and that paragraph, 
with the other papers, are now before 
the Attorney General of Ireland for his 
direction. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, whether 
the Resident Magistrate who tried the 
case did not say that he was not there to 
justify the magistrates, but that he was 
there to suppress the meeting; and if 
he did not gu on to say that even sup- 
posing the meeting was legal the defen- 
dant had no right to resist ; also, if the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
no attempt was made by the prosecuting 
counsel to make out that the meeting 
was illegal? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot answer that Question without 
Notice. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—INSPECTION 
OF CARRIAGES. 


Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether he could say if there is at pre- 
sent in Ireland any system of inspection 
of railway carriages carried out by per- 
sons under the control of the Govern- 
ment; and, if not, if he could suggest 
what steps should be taken to remedy 
the condition of things which exposes 
that section of the public which uses the 
third class carriages on Irish railways 
to inconveniences and discomfort which 
would not be tolerated on any line in 
England or Scotland ? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaer 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): As far as 
I am aware, there is no systematic in- 
spection of railway carriages in Ireland 
by any officer appointed by a Govern- 
ment Department. No formal com- 


plaint has reached the Board of Trade 
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of the condition of the third-class car- 
riages in Jreland since 1884, when an 
inspection was ordered of the carriages 
on a line of railway in the South of Ire- 
land. If any well-founded complaint is 
submitted to the Board of Trade I will 
consider the expediency of ordering an 
inspection of the rolling stock in respect 
of which it is made “ie the provisions 
of the Regulation of Railways Act, 
1871. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the reason that these complaints have 
been discontinued by the public is that 
they find it is no use making them ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH : 
It is very difficult indeed for me to an- 
swer that Question. If a well-founded 
complaint is made, it will receive prompt 
consideration from me. 


BANKRUPTCY AOT, 1883 — DEPUTY 
OFFICIAL RECEIVER FOR THE 
GUILDFORD DISTRICT. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether Mr. Britten has long 
been, and still is, in the habit of dis- 
charging the duties of the Official Re- 
ceiver at the Guildford and other Dis- 
trict Courts upon the public examina- 
tions of, and applications for discharge 
by, debtors, without being nominated 
by the Board as deputy; and, whether 
he will take steps to prevent the per- 
formance by such unauthorized persons 
of the duties imposed by the Bank- 
ruptey Act on the Official Receivers ? 

HE PRESIDENT (Sir Micnaen 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The Bank- 
ruptey Rule, 328, authorizes the Board 
of Trade— 

‘* By general or special directions to deter- 
mine what acts or duties shall be performed by 
the Official Receiver in person, and in what 
eases he may discharge his functions through 
the agency of his clerks.” 

Under this Rule the Board of Trade 
have authorized the Official Receiver of 
the Guildford District (who is also 
Official Receiver of the Kingston-on- 
Thames, Barnet, Edmonton, and Brent- 
ford Bankruptcy Districts) to perform 
certain of his functions, including those 
mentioned in the above Question, through 
the agency of hisChief Bankruptcy Clerk, 
Mr. Britton, in such cases as he may be 
unable to perform them personally. 
But it is the duty of the Official Re- 








ceiver personally to report upon all 
applications by debtors for their dis- 
charge; and he is responsible, in the 
fullest manner, for the discharge of all 
duties thus delegated to Mr. Britten. 
Mr. Britten has not been in the habit 
of acting in this matter without autho- 
rity. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—GUARDIANS. 


Mr. HENRY CAMPBELL (Fer- 
managh, 8.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther persons in receipt of salaries from 
the Local Government Board, or from 
Poor Law Unions, are ineligible to be- 
come Poor Law Guardians or members 
of dispensary committees in Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): Under 
Section 22 of 25 & 26 Viet. c. 83, no 

erson in receipt of a salary from the 
cal Government Board is capable of 
serving as a Guardian ; nor is any per- 
son receiving a fixed salary or emolu- 
ment from the poor rates in any Union 
capable ofserving as a Guardian therein. 
I am not aware of any legal obstacle in 
the way of any such person becoming a 
member of a Dispensary Committee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Does that observation apply to ex officio 
Guardians ? 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: That is a 
legal Question I should be reluctant to 
answer without Notice. I should think, 
however, that it would. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
WILLIAM GOULD, OF MITCHELSTOWN. 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether there 
is any foundation for the statement 
contained in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of 
the 3rd of May, that Mr. William 
Gould, of Mitchelstown, a prisoner in 
Cork Gaol, has been informed by the 
Governor of the Gaol that— 

‘* He would be released if he would petition 
the Lord Lieutenant, and promise to abstain 
from politics ?” 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 


Governor of the prison reports that | 
‘equipment of the Second Army Corps 


there is no foundation for the statement 
made in Zhe Freeman’s Journal to which 
the Question refers. 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, having regard to the Notice 
of Motion given by the hon. Member 
for Honiton (Sir John Kennaway) for 
Tuesday, the 15th instant, he will under- 
take to lay upon the Table of the House 
before that date the Correspondence be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
India Office on the subject of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts, which he has 
already promised to produce ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
If the hon. Member will move for the 
Correspondence there is no objection, 
although it is not yet complete, to its 
production so far as it goes. 

Mr, STANSFELD asked, with refer- 
ence to the debate that was to take place 
on Tuesday, the 15th, whether the hon. 
Gentleman would before that time be 
able to state to the House what steps 
the Government were prepared to take 
to carry out the decision of the House 
against the compulsory examination of 
women ? 

Sir JOHN GORST asked for Notice 
of the Question. 


WAR OFFICE—TIIE FIRST AND 
SECOND ARMY CORPS. 


Sr HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If he feels himself in a 
position to state to the House what pro- 
gress has been made with the field 
equipment of the Second Army Corps, 
as regards its transport, horses, ammu- 
nition, columns ; also as to its auxiliary 
arms—such as Commissariat Staff Corps 
and Army Hospital Corps; whether the 
Army Medical Department is in a posi- 
tion to supply the necessary number of 
companies of Army Hospital Corps, 
equipped as field bearers, for the needs 
of the First and the Second Army Corps 
respectively ; and, whether the supply 
of horses for the Second Corps has been 
sufficiently provided for. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have explained, in the Memorandum 
attached to the Estimates, that the 


for foreign service is not complete. For 
Home defence there would be hardly 
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any difficulty in providing it, especially 
if the House grants us the powers 
which we are now seeking in the Na- 
tional Defence Bill. The Army Medical 
Department is in a position to supply 
the necessary bearers. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE—OCCUPATION 
AND SERVICE FRANCHISE, 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
the borough occupation franchise in- 
cludes the service franchise or not ; and, 
if not, how it is excluded ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WesstER) (Isle of Wight) : 
If, as I imagine, the Question of the 
hon. Member refers to the municipal 
franchise, the service franchise is not 
included in the occupation franchise. 
The reason is that the service franchise 
was created by the Act of 1884; and 
the language, as the hon. Member will 
find, is different from that of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act of 1882. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government still 
contemplates the introduction, during 
the present Session, of the measure 
described in Her Majesty’s Speech on 
the 9th of February as “intended to 
facilitate an increase in the number of 
the proprietors of the soil”’ in Ireland ; 
and, if so, when it will be introduced ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 
Sir; the Government still contemplate 
the introduction of a measure dealing 
with the subject ; but the period of its 
introduction must depend upon the 
course of Public Business. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE—THE GUN 
TRADE AT BIRMINGHAM, 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
to the proceedings at a meeting of the 
gun trade, held in Birmingham on the 
lst of May, whereat it was stated that 
that industry was in a condition of 
extreme depression ; and, if any steps 
have been taken, or are in contempla- 
tion, to carry out the recommendations 
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of the Royal Commissioners appointed 
in 1885 to inquire into the depression 
of trade, and more particularly with 
reference to the foreign tariffs and 
bounties, which were unanimously de- 
nounced by the Commission as very 
prejudieially limiting the markets for 
the production of British industry ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
has not been drawn to the proceedings 
at a meeting of the gun trade at Bir- 
mingham; but I have no doubt that 
that trade, in common, I regret to say, 
with many others, has been passing 
through a period of depression. I am 
glad to state, however, that there are 
clear signs of a revival of trade; and 
the numver of men out of employment 
this year will compare favourably to 
those of last year and of the preceding 
one. Under these circumstances, I think 
we must look to trade being revived, 
not by the adoption of the heroic mea- 
sures suggested by my hon. Friend, but 
by the renewal of confidence in the 
stability of the institutions of the ccun- 
try and the maintenance of the peace of 
the world. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—PUBLIC 
TRUSTEE BILL, 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When will the Public Trustee Bill be 
introduced ? 

Tuz FIRST. LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Bill is in preparation, but I am unable 
to say when it will be introduced. 


BUSINESS OF THE HiOUSE—THE WHIT- 
SUNTIDE RECESS, 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury will be able to inform the House 
what Business will be taken on Friday, 
and what arrangements he contemplates 
with regard to the Whitsuntide holi- 
days? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. GH. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
already informed the House that any 
arrangements with regard to the Whit- 
suntide holidays must depend upon the 
passing of the Local Government 
(Electors) Bill before the Recess, as the 
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Register must be got into order before 
the 20th of June. But in the event of 
the Bill passing before the Whitsuntide 
Recess, and other measures being ad- 
vanced, we propose that the House 
should rise on Friday, the 18th, after a 
Morning Sitting, and return on Thurs- 
day, the 3lst of May. I hope the 
labours of the Committee on the Local 
Government (Electors) Bill will be com- 
pleted this evening; but in case any 
accident should prevent it, I should ask 
the House to sit to-morrow at 2 o’clock 
to proceed with the Bill in Committee. 
I think it right to give this intimation 
to the House, though the contingency 
to which I refer is most improbable. 
On Thursday we propose to take the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill for second 
reading. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked whether, in case there should be 
a Morning Sitting to proceed with the 
Committee on the Local Government 
(Electors) Bill to-morrow, the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a pledge that he 
would take no other Government Busi- 
ness at the Morning Sitting ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can give no 
such pledge. If other Business should 
be put down, it would be our duty to 
proceed with it. 

In reply to Sir Cartes Russert 
(Hackney, 8.), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
intend to proceed with the Attorney 
General’s Resolution on the subject of 
the High Court of Justice Chancery 
Division (Additional Judge) to-night, 
after half-past 10. 

In reply to Mr. Cavustron (South- 
wark, W.), 

Mr. W. H. SMITH declined to give 
any pledge that the Bill dealing with 
the Wheel and Van Tax should not be 
taken before the Whitsuntide Recess. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — HOUSE 
OF COMMONS—ADMISSION OF 
STRANGERS. 


In reply te Mr. Sypyvey Buxton 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar), 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had stated on 
Friday that he should feel bound to take 
an opportunity of consulting the feelings 
of the House before making any change 
with regard to the admission of strangers. 


Mr. W. IT, Smith 





Mr. BUXTON gave Notice that when 
the subject came before the House he 
would move to reject the Committee’s 
recommendation with reference to the 
distribution of tickets. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 
In reply to Mr. Burr (Morpeth), 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he hoped the House 
would read the Bill a second time before 
the Recess. 


WASTE LANDS—TUE DEBATE OF 
THURSDAY, MAY 1. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
With the indulgence of the House I 
desire to make a short personal explana- 
tion. A few nights ago. owing to the 
operation of the ‘‘ count out,” I was 
prevented from answering the very 
serious and absolutely inaccurate allega- 
tion made by the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) as to the 
existence of 100,000 acres of waste land 
in the County (Sussex), one of the Divi- 
sions of which I have the honour to 
represent. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The question of 100,000 acres 
of waste land is not a subject of personal 
explanation on the part of the hon. 
Member. If he were permitted to make 
a statement on that point it would be a 
continuation of the debate. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: I was just 
coming, Sir, to the —— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The hon. Gentleman is out of 
Order. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS BILL.—[Briz 181.} 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, ir. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 
coMMITTEE. | Progress 3rd May. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2 (Extension of burgess fran- 
chise to county electors outside Munici- 
pal boroughs), 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, that in the absence of the hon. 
Member for the Arfon Division of Car- 





















narvon (Mr. Rethbone) he wished to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
the name of that hon. Member—namely, 
in page 1, line 19, tu leave out from 
‘the burgess,” to end of clause, and 
insert— 

‘Every person entitled to vote in Parlia- 
liamentary elections in respect of any qualifica- 
tion in any part of a county not within the 
limits of a borough, shall be entitled to be 
registered to vote as a county elector in the 
parish in which the qualifying property is 
situate: Provided, that a person having more 
than one qualification in the same county shall 
not vote more than once in the election of the 
same county authority. 

(2.) “ For the said purpose there shall be added 
to the lists of Parliamentary electors in coun- 
ties separate lists of persons who are disquali- 
fied for being registered as voters in Parliamen- 
tary elections only by reason that they are 
peers or women, and those persons shall be 
entitled to be registered as county electors 
under this Act.” 


The principle of the Amendment, which 
substituted the Parliamentary for the 
municipal franchise, had been supported 
by various Committees of Quarter Ses- 
sions and Chambers of Agriculture 
throughout the country. Perhaps he 
might be permitted to trouble the House 
with a short quotation, which gave in 
more concise and forcible language than 
he could use the opinions of a noble Lord 
in favour of a single register—Lord 
Thring, who was a high authority on 
local government reform as well as a 
strong supporter of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone). That noble Lord, in Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century for the present month, 
said— 

‘The Parliamentary franchise is universal ; 
the other, the municipal, is confined to the 
boroughs. Select the first, and you will have 
one revision, one register—practically, one 
system oflaw. ‘Take the second, and you have 
a country overlaid with two systems, and not 
the less difficult to carry into execution that, 
as regards the lowest qualification, the one is 
oniy distinguishable from the other by an 
almost microscopic examination.” 


That put in a very few words the 
disadvantages of the course that the 
Government proposed to take in re- 
ference to the Bill. They proposed to 
create, for the first time in country dis- 
tricts, a new register, different alto- 
gether from the register which already 
existed for Parliamentary purposes in 
those districts. He would first point 
out to the Committee that the case 
of the country districts differed widely 
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from that of the great towns, and 
his Amendment did not affect the 
franchise in municipal boroughs at 
all. There were good reasons why the 
municipal boroughs should be treated 
differently from country districts. The 
franchise possessed by the boroughs 
had existed for more than 50 years, 
while in tue country districts they were 
creating a new municipal franchise for 
the first time. In regard to the Metro- 
polis, the House had decided the other 
night that a new municipal franchise 
should be created within the Metropolis. 
That decision ought not to prejudice the 
present Amendment. There might be 
reasons why the Metropolis should be 
treated asif it were not part of a country 
district, but a municipal borough. It 
was the largest town in the Kingdom, 
and the Government might fairly treat 
the Metropolis on the same footing as 
municipal boroughs, while they treated 
the country districts very differently. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) had somewhat mis- 
led hon. Members on that side of the 
House, at all events, as to the nature 
of the new register which would exist in 
the country districts when this Bill was 
passed. He had given a description of 
the ingenious manner in which thedouble 
register was. made up for municipal 
boroughs under the Act of 1878. He 
had pointed out that the list was made 
up in three divisions, the first of which 
included those who were entitled to vote 
for Parliamentary and municipal pur- 
poses, while the other two divisions in- 
cluded those who had a vote for one of 
those purposes. He (Mr. Hobhouse) 
wished to point out that under this Bill 
a double register, made up, no doubt, 
on this ingenious system, was propused 
to be extended to the country districts. 
This system did not make one register 
out of two;. but was calculated to save 
cost in printing and in mechanical 
matters rather than to save trouble to 
the overseers, who had to make out the 
lists. Hon. Members had only to study 
the precepts contained in the Schedules 
to the Registration Act of 1885, in order 
to see that the task of the overseers in 
making up the register was not an in- 
viting one for any person. Each of 
these precepts covered a space of no less 
than 30 pages of the large edition of the 
Statutes ; and the person, whether he was 
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a trained lawyer or a layman, who had to 
make out one of these precepts, was cer- 
tainly not a person to be envied. In the 
next place, he (Mr. Hobhouse) desired to 
point out, in regard to the divisions, that 
the first division was simple enough, be- 
cause it included every person who had 
a vote for Parliamentary elections, and 
also for municipal purposes. But the 
second division included a class of voters 
who might not be very numerous, but 
whose qualifications it was extremely 
difficult to detect and to classify without 
very considerable trouble. In the second 
division, which contained Parliamentary 
voters only, there were such classes as 
£10 lodgers, service voters, occupiers of 
£10 houses who did not pay borough 
rates, and certain householders who sub- 
let for short periods. Then there was a 
third division, containing the names of 
Peers, women, persons who were occu- 

iers of buildings that were not dwelling 

ouses, and other perons who had no 
right to vote for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. He mentioned these facts, to 
show how difficult it was to make up the 
double lists, even under the present sys- 
tem of divisions, and he would sugyest 
that it would be infinitely more simple 
to have a single register for both election 
purposes, with the addition of Peers and 
women ratepayers as was suggested in 
the Amendment. It would bea far more 
simple matter to add Peers and women 
to the roll for Parliamentary elections 
than to make up double registers as was 
at present done in municipal boroughs. 
The change would also give great popular 
satisfaction. It was certainly impossible 
to bring home to the mind of the ordi- 
nary voter why he should have a vote 
for a Member of Parliament, and be 
denied a vote for the members of the 
new County Council. There was another 
great argument in favour of a single 
register. As the Bill now stood, they 
were practically disfranchising those who 
had been enfranchised for Parliamentary 
purposes. The Parliamentary franchise 
at present excluded Peers and women, 
who were qualified to vote at municipal 
elections. No Member of the House 
objected to these persons being admitted 
to the franchise under the present Bill. 
On the other hand, many persons were 
included in the Parliamentary franchise 
who were excluded from the municipal 
franchise— such as lodgers, owners who 


were not in occupation of dwelling 
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houses, and service tenants. None of 
these persons, however, were so nume- 
rous that hon. Members need be afraid 
that any of them would swamp the rest 
of the constituency. Take the case of 
the lodgers. As arule, they constituted a 
superior class of voters, and he could not 
see why they should be denied a vote for 
a member of the County Council when 
they had a right to vote for a Member 
of Parliament. Take, also, the service 
tenant. He had been considered spe- 
cially worthy of enfranchisement by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) three years ago, 
and the admission of that class created a 
new distinction between the Parliamen- 
tary and municipal franchise. Hethought 
the Government would be well advised 
if they would include the service tenants. 
Thencame another class— the freeholders. 
He maintained that that class had a very 
strong claim to be enrolled upon the list 
of electors—certainly a much stronger 
claim than they had to vote for Members 
of Parliament. it was confessed by 
financial authorities on both sides of the 
House that the owners of land were 
large ratepayers. He had referred the 
other night to the able Memorandum of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on that subject, and there 
were also high authorities to the same 
effect on that—the Opposition—side of 
the House. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) told 
them the other day that in the ru-al 
districts land ultimately bore the weight 
of the rates, and he also showed by 
elaborate calculation that all over the 
country the owners of property bore more 
than one-half of the rates. It was 
an undoubted fact that in the present 
condition of the agricultural districts the 
rates very soon, if not immediately, 
found their way on to the shoulders 
of the owners of property. Surely 
that was a convincing proof that the 
owners of land were vitally inte- 
rested in the question of local taxa- 
tion. He wished to put this question 
to Her Majesty’s Government. Was 
not an owner of a large estate, who re- 
sided more than seven miles from the 
county in which he owned property, 
quite as much interested in the wealth 
of that county as the occupier of a very 
small holding, on which the landlord 
paid the rates, but who happened to re- 
side within the county? He would take 
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the two cases—that of a landlord who 
owned property and paid the rates, but 
who did not reside in the county, and 
the other of a tenant who occupied a 
holding and did not pay the rates, but 
did reside inthe county. In the one case 
the Government disfranchised the owner 
of the property who had by far the 
largest interest in it, while they en- 
franchised the man who had a compara- 
tively insignificant interest in it. The 
disfranchisement also involved disquali- 
fication because none of the men to 
whom the privilege of a vote was denied 
had any right to sit on the County 
Councils, either as elected or selected 
Councillors. That was a very serious 
matter. That disqualification as re- 
garded the owner was an entirely new 
thing. At present he had a right to 
vote for and sit on Boards of Guardians, 
Local Boards, and Boards of Improve- 
ment Commissioners; and he was only 
disfranchised in municipal boroughs, 
where the incidence of rate-paying was 
very different. If the owners of pro- 
perty were entitled to vote at the election 
of Members of Parliament for thecountry 
districts, surely they ought to have a 
voice in voting for those who were to 
conduct the local administration, aud a 
right also to become local administrators 
themselves upon questions in which they 
had so much interest. No one who had 
listened to the debate on the question of 
the Poor Law on Thursday night could 
doubt that within a few years the new 
Authority would exercise Poor Law 
powers; and surely they would not 
deny to thé owner as such the right to 
have a voice in the administration of 
those Poor Law burdens which had 
always been regarded as hereditary 
burdens on the land. He trusted the 
Committee would allow him to refer to 
one or two objections which might be 
raised to his hon. Friend’s (Mr. Rath- 
bone’s) proposal. In the first place, the 
Government might say that this was a 
small matter; that very few persons would 
be qualified under the Parliamentary 
franchise, as proposed, who would not be 
qualified under the present Bill. He 
granted that, but it did not affect the 
principle in the least. No doubt, ther 

were very few women who would be 
qualified to vote under the Bill; but 
that was not a reason why they should 
deny them the right of voting, or de- 


clare that their names should not ap- 
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pear upon the register. Then, again, 
there was a certain class of persons who 
had, to his mind, a strong claim to the 
right now proposed to be denied them. 
He knew a gentleman who, at that 
moment, was compelled to serve the 
office of High Sheriff of a county, on 
the ground of holding large property in 
the county; but, nevertheless, he did 
not reside in the county, and would, 
therefore, not be allowed to vote for 
members of the County Council, or sit 
upon it, notwithstanding he was econ- 
sidered fully competent to serve a re- 
sponsible and most burdensome office. 

hen, again, there were hon. Members 
in that House who took an active part in 
local business who would not be quali- 
fied under the Bill to sit on the County 
Council of theircounty. He maintained 
that it was most undesirable to exclude 
Members of that House from taking an 
active part in the administration of local 
affairs. The Bill affected not only large 
owners, but small owners who did not 
happen to liveinthecounty. It affected 
a large class of elder suns, who were at 
present magistrates, and many others 
who, if it passed in its present shape, 
would have no sta/us either to vote or to 
sit as County Councillors. He warned 
the Government that, unless they made 
a concession in the matter, six months 
hence there would be a considerable 
outcry; because in many counties it 
would be found that very useful and 
active men, who ought to be candidates 
for seats on the County and District 
Councils, were prevented by the Bill 
from standing for election, and serving 
the public interests. It was said that 
these could easily manufacture a qualifi- 
cation by occupying some portion of their 
property ; but he maintained that that 
suggestion was preposterous, and only 
worthy of the time of rotten boroughs and 
faggot votes. Even if an owner of pro- 
perty were to sleep for a few nights 
upon some portion of his property, it 
would not meet the case, because it was 
impossible under the Bill to get a quali- 
fication to sit on the County Council for 
the first period of three years, unless 
the person seeking the qualification had 
been in occupation for 12 months pre- 
ceding a certain date in June next. It 
must be remembered that the first 
session of the County Councils would be 
the most important session in their his- 
tory, seeing that they would have to lay 
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down broad lines of administration, and 
determine what their future should be— 
whether for good or for evil. It was 
most important, therefore, that good men 
should not be disqua'ified for taking 
part in the first election of the County 
Councils. Another important point was 
whether or not the Parliamentary fran- 
chise was inconsistent with the doctrine 
of ‘‘ One man one vote.” He would put it 
to his hon. Friends who believed in that 
doctrine, that it either meant that no 
man should vote more than once for the 
same representativé Body—[ Cries of 
‘‘Hear, hear!’”?} He was glad to re- 
ceive the assent of his hon. Friends. 
If that was the real meaning of the 
doctrine, it was certainly embodied in 
the Amendment. It was, however, quite 
possible that some hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House might desire a 
further and more sweeping provision, 
and might say that no man ought to vote 
for more than one County Council. If that 
was not accepted as the meaning in any 
part of the House, it was not necessary 
to argue the point. [ Cries of ‘ Hear, 
hear!” } Then he looked upon that 
argument as being entirely disposed of, 
and he would put it to the House that 
the true test of qualification was this— 
that every man possessing a substantial 
interest of any kind, whether as occu- 
pier or lodger, service tenant or free- 
holder, within a county or district, 
should have a full qualification both 
to vote and sit on the local Councils 
under the provisions of the Bill. 
For all those reasons, because of the 
inconvenience and utter want of ne- 
cessity for setting up a new register, 
because it was unjust to disfranchise 
and disqualify the classes he had referred 
to; and, lastly, because it was extremely 
unwise to limit the field from which the 
local constituencies should choose their 
administrators in future, he urged the 
Government to give their best considera- 
tion to the Amendment which he now 
begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 19, to leave out the words from “‘ the 
burgess ’’ to the end of the Clause, and insert— 

** Every person entitled to vote in parliamen- 
tary elections in respect of any qualification in 
any part of a county not within the limits of a 
borough shall be entitled to be registered to 
vote as a county elector in the parish in which 
the qualifying property is situate: Provided 
thata person having more than one qualification 
in the same county shall not vote more than 


Mr. Hobhouse 





once in the election of the same county autho- 
rity. 

(2) “For the said purpose there shall be 
added to the lists of parliamentary electors in 
counties separate lists of persons who are dis- 
qualified for being registered as voters in 
parliamentary elections only. by reason that 
they are peers or women, and those persons 
shall be entitled to be registered as county 
electors under this Act.”—({ Mr. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. Hobhouse) had 
done so on two grounds, the principal 
of which was that if the Amendment 
were adopted, there would only be one 
register, and that more than one register 
would be extremely inconvenient in the 
country districts. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman also advocated the acceptance 
of the Amendment on the ground of 
the injustice to those who would be 
excluded if his proposal were not 
adopted. Upon the question of a single 
register, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man implied that he (Mr. Ritchie) had 
somewhat unintentionally misled the 
House as to the effect the Bill would 
have if it were passed in the way 
it had been proposed. He did not 
think, however, although he might be a 
prejudiced person in the matter, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
fairly pointed out in what way he (Mr. 
Ritchie) had misled the House, when 
he said that the effect of the provisions 
of the Bill would be to establish a single 
register in the country districts in pre- 
cisely the same way as it was now es- 
tablished in boroughs. The only differ- 
ence between the proposal of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the plan of 
the Government, so far as simplifying 
the list was concerned, was that there 
would be two lists according to the 
former, and three according to the latter. 
It was quite clear, unless the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed that the 
Parliamentary franchise and the muni- 
cipal franchise should be identical, that 
it would be impossible to have only one 
list, and he did not propose to give to 
Peers and women the power of voting 
for Parliamentary purposes. Therefore, 
in any case, the only difference between 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman and that of the Government 
was that there should be two lists accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned Member’s 
proposal, instead of three listsuow. He 
could only repeat what he had said on 
a former occasion, that if the Bill passed 
as it now stood, the register which was 
now prepared in all the boroughs would 
be the same register, neither more nor 
less, as would be prepared for all the 
country districts, One curious part of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s pro- 
posal, and he (Mr. Ritchie) did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
justified it, was that it would leave the 
borough register exactly as it was now, 
and would create in country districts a 
totally different register for the same 
purposes as that which was now in 
existence in boroughs. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman justified that by 
saying that the borough franchise had 
been in existence for 50 years. He 
(Mr. Ritchie) did not uaderstand by 
what process of reasoning the hon. and 
learned Gentleman arrived at that 
conclusion. He (Mr. Ritchie) should 
certainly arrive at a totally different 
conclusion from the facts the hon. and 
learned Member had adduced. [If it 
were the case that the borough fran- 
chise had existed in the boroughs for 
50 years, and had been successful in 
operation for that period, surely it 
would be to cast an unnecessary slur 
upon that franchise which had existed 
so long, if they were not to take advan- 
tage of it when they were extending 
municipal franchise to the whole coun- 
try. The proposition was that the muni- 
cipal duties, which had been so long 
and so well performed by Municipal 
Councils throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, should be extended 
to the whole country. They said that 
to do that it was necessary to extend 
the qualifications. The municipal fran- 
chise was a ratepaying occupation fran- 
chise, and that was the franchise which 
the Government proposed to extend to 
the counties. So far as the register 
was concerned, he thought he had shown 
that if the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentlemar was adopted, it was 
not likely to simplify the register ; 
whereas if the register, as proposed by 
the Government, were adopted, the fact 
that it would not be a complicated or 
expensive register was amply shown by 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 





had himself said. He would point out 
what the state of things would beif the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber were adopted. There would be a 
different franchise within the borough 
from that which existed outside the 
borough—that was to say, that if an 
elector lived outside a borough, and 
happened to be a service voter, or a 
lodger, or an owner, and not an occupier, 
he was outside the limits of the borough, 
and would have a vote for the County 
Council; whereas those persons who 
lived inside the borough, and were 
under the same conditions, would not 
have a vote in the election of County 
Councils. He (Mr. Ritchie) confessed 
that he did not know how it was possible 
to justify the retention of two franchises 
for the same purpose. Then, again, 
there would be this further anomaly— 
that the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man would establish two franchises 
for elections to the County Councils, 
which could not in any way simplify 
matters. In one district, there would 
be a totally different franchise from that 
which would exist in another district. 
Then the hon. and learned Member said, 
why not give the franchise for lodgers in 
the country districts, and he gave this 
curious argument in favour of making a 
difference between an inside borough 
and an outside borough. He said that 
in places outside the boroughs, lodgers 
were not numerous. What did that 
mean? Inside the boroughs they were 
numerous, and there the hon. and 
learned Member did not propose to 
enfranchise them ; outside they were not 
numerous, and he would give them a 
vote. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he was sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but asa matter of fact, he had never 
discussed the question of enfranchising 
lodgers inside boroughs. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. and 
learned Member had certainly used that 
argument indirectly by saying that 
lodgers were not numerous in the 
country districts, while they were numer- 
ous in the boroughs. In the one case, 
he was not going to enfranchise them 
for municipal purposes, although they 
were numerous, and outside the boroughs, 
where they were not numerous, he pro- 
posed to enfranchise them. What he 
would say in reference to the point and 
others, was that it might be all right and 





proper to consider the whole question of 
the municipal franchise, in order to see 
whether it ought to be amended so as 
to include some of those who were not 
now included in it; but he maintained 
that that question ought to be dealt with 
as a whole, and that what was done in 
the country districts should also be done 
at the same time in the boroughs. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
also to give the owner in the country 
districts a vote. He (Mr. Ritchie) was 
not prepared to argue that there was 
not much force in what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said as to the 
share in the rates borne by owners; 
but he would point out that the number 
of unoceupying owners in the counties 
was exceedingly small, and, therefore, 
as far as the unoccupying owners were 
concerned they were in the same posi- 
tion as the lodgers, and it was a very 
small matter. [Cries of ‘“‘No!’’] He 
ventured to say that the number who 
would get the franchise, and who did 
not possess it at present, would, in the 
counties, be very small indeed. In the 
boroughs, however, there was a large 
number, and yet the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed t> exclude them. 
By the distinct words in the Amend- 
mvunt they were excluded in the boroughs. 
Why was that? Because he knew very 
well if he proposed to give the munici- 
pal franchise to owners in boroughs, 
the boroughs would at once raise a great 
outcry against the proposal. If no other 
argument could be adduced in support 
of the proposal, it was certainly not 
desirable to extend the provisions of the 
Bill simply for the very small advantage 
which owners outside the boroughs 
would obtain, while it was withheld 
from owners inside the boroughs. It 
might be a very proper thing to con- 
sider hereafter; but he was perfectly 
certain that if they entertained that 
great question now, it would endanger 
the success of the Bill. He knew that 
his hon. and learned Friend who had 
moved the Amendment, and his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Arfon Divi- 
sion of Carnarvon (Mr. Rathbone), who 
originally put it down on the Paper, 
had been for a great number of years 
staunch supporters of the principle of 
the division of rates between the owner 
and the occupier. On that side of the 
House, no doubt, there were many hon. 
Members who were not prepared to ac- 
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cept that principle. There was not much 
force in the argument used as to the 
division of rates, and he did not think 
that if due consideration were given to 
the question of the representation of 
owners, there were few Members on 
that side of the House who would not 
be prepared to accept the doctrine of the 
division of rates. What was said was 
that if the owners were to be made 
liable for the payment of half the rates, 
they should have an adequate share of 
direct representation on the County 
Councils. This giving of a vote to 
owners would undoubtedly raise the 
whole question of the insufficiency of 
the representation of owners, notwith- 
standing that they were saddled with 
the liability of paying one-half of the 
rates. It would undoubtedly create and 
raise the point whether, if the owners 
were represented, it would not be a 
strong argument for dividing the rates 
equally between the owners and occu- 
piers. One of the arguments used by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
worthy of the attention and considera- 
tion of the Committee. The hon. and 
learned Member said that the owners, 
if they were not also occupiers, would 
not be capable of being elected to the 
County Council under the provisions of 
the present Bill. He (Mr. Ritchie) ac- 
knowledged that that was so, and he 
was quite prepared to say that he 
thought it was a point which ought to 
be remedied, but the Government could 
not, consistently with the lines of the 
present Bill, accept a franchise other 
than the franchise they had laid down— 
namely, a municipal franchise. He did 
think, however, that there was a strong 
argument in favour of saying that 
owners of property in counties, wke- 
ther ratepayers or not, should be.quali- 
fied to be elected to the County Council 
of the county in which they held pro- 
perty. That, however, was a matter 
which did not arise on this Bill, but 
would arise on the larger Bill, and the 
Government would be glad to give a 
most favourable consideration to any 
proposal to that effect, which might be 
suggested by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman when they came to discuss the 
larger measure. He thought he had 
now disposed of all the points which 
had been raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and he would repeat that 
the proposals contained in the Bill were 
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proposals to extend municipal rights 
and privileges throughout counties, and 
that they took the municipal franchise 
as they found it. That franchise had 
been in existence for a great many 
years. It had been wisely exercised, 
and the Government could not ask the 
House to depart from the principle 
they had laid down. 

Sirk RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he thought there was one 
point raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
(Mr. Hobhouse), which had not been 
answered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. One of the arguments raised by 
the hon. and learned Member had refer- 
ence to the incidence of the service fran- 
chise, and he (Sir Richard Paget) wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if, when 
this Bill was extended to Scotland, or 
when it was applied to England, where 
the service franchise was operative to a 
large extent, those who now voted under 
the service franchise, such as agricul- 
tural labourers, would be disqualified 
under the municipal franchise. He 
thought they might look forward to the 
time when the provisions of the Bill 
would be extended to Scotland, and 
what he wanted to know was whether, 
in that ease, those who voted under the 
service franchise would enjoy none of 
the privileges of the electors under the 
Bill. That was an important point, and 
he should be glad to hear what the 
right hon. Gentleman had to say in re- 
gard to the matter. Reference had 
been made to the question of divided 
rates, and it was admitted on all sides 
that it would be impossible to divide 
the rates between the owner and the 
occupier without giving the owner pro- 
per representation. The question of 
divided rates, however, was not at that 
moment properly before the House, and 
when it came up for consideration 
would be the proper time for saying 
whether the franchise ought to remain 
in its present condition. His point was, 
that when the question of divided rates 
came up for consideration, then would be 
the moment to say whether the franchise 
was such as it ought to be, and whether 
the owners ought not to be fully repre- 
sented. If they were going to divide 
the rates, it might be fairly contended 
that the owners should be adequately 
represented on the Council. The point 
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raised by the Amendment had reference 
more particularly to the adoption of a 
single register, and he was strongly of 
opinion that something in the nature of 
the Amendment should be adopted. 
Certainly, the matter was one which 
required alittle more consideration than 
had been given to it. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvon, Arfon) 
said, he did not think it of much use to 
prolong the present discussion, because 
it was clear that it would arise in a 
better form afterwards. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had rightly stated 
that one great reason why he (Mr. 
Rathbone) was anxious to raise the 
question now was that, to his mind, it 
was of great importance that there 
should be a division of rates between 
the owners and occupiers, and that taxa- 
tion aud representation ought to go 
together. He thought a great many of 
those who did not take much share ia 
local administration themselves were not 
aware of the danger which might arise 
from the withdrawal of the owners of 

roperty from taking their fair share in 
al County Government. It was not, 
however, in the County Councils that 
the danger would arise, but in the local 
Councils they were now multiplying. 
As the Bill now stood, with two bodies 
dividing the work now done by one, and 
owners not directly taxed or represented, 
he believed that in the District Councils 
it would be found extremely difficult to 
get them to look after the interests of 
the locality until they found debts 
and difficulties tied round their necks 
for generations. He should certainly 
raise this question again when they 
came to the other Bill, and he hoped 
that those who valued good administra- 
tion, and thought it ought not to be in 
the hands of a single class, but of all 
classes of the community, would agree 
with him as to the necessity of bringin 
the experience and qualifications of all 
to bear upon the question of Local Go- 
vernment. It was only in that way that 
they could get any approach to efficient 
and economical Local Government, and 
he repeated that the present industrial 
position of Great Britain was what made 
the question of rating, taxation, and debt 
a very serious one in the country. He 
thought his hon. and learned Friend 
would do well not to press the Amend- 
ment at the present moment, but to 
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reserve it until the larger Bill was 
reached. 

Mer. GURDON (Norfolk, Mid) said, 
he was sorry that the hon. Member for 
the Arfon Division of Carnarvon recom- 
mended the hon. and learned Member 
for East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse) to 
withdraw the Amendment. It related 
to a question which had been much dis- 
cussed in the country, and he could 
assure the hon. Member that there had 
not been a dissentient voice raised 
against it. In his opinion, it would be 
of great advantage only to have two 
registers instead of three, and he trusted 
the Government would reconsider the 
matter, and that, while doing so, they 
would remember the class of men to 
whom it was proposed to hand over the 
County Government. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he did not think the 
argument of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, that because the municipal fran- 
chise had worked advantageously in the 
boroughs for 50 years, it would, there- 
fore, be a good franchise for the coun- 
ties, was altogether a sound argument. 
He was inclined to think that, whether 
property was rightly or wrongly shut 
out from the exercise of a vote in the 
boroughs, at any rate it was much more 
important that it should be enjoyed 
by property in the counties. He was 
strongly disposed to think that property 
ought to have full representation upon 
and a large voice in the construction of 
the various County Councils. He said 
this not in favour of property as such, 
but rather in favour of the rates that 
were to be paid by property. He could 
not understand how hon. Members could 
resist a proposal to give a vote to men 
who now paid the rates, whom they 
hoped to compel to pay the rates, and 
on whom all the rates would ultimately 
fall. In spite of the difficulties which 
might be experienced in recasting the 
Bill so as to give property a vote, he 
maintained that those who were in favour 
of that principle ought upon the present 
occasion to vote against property being 
excluded altogether by the Bill from a 
voice in the new county government. 
He trusted that the hon. and learned 
Member who moved the Amendment 
(Mr. Hobhouse) would take a Division 
in order, at this early stage in their 
proceedings, to decide definitely whe- 
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ther it was proper or not to extend the 
municipal franchise over the whole 
country. If the hon. and learned 
Member pressed the Amendment to a 
Division, he would certainly vote with 
him. 

Me. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he wished to record his voice in 
favour of the acceptance of this pro- 
posal by the Government. He had not 
gathered from the hon. Member for the 
Arfon Division of Carnarvonshire (Mr. 
Rathbone) any adequate reason why the 
Amendment should not be pressed to a 
Division. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board declared that, as a matter of con- 
venience, it was desirable to retain the 
register which already existed in muni- 
cipal boroughs; but he had always been 
given to understand that it was most 
desirable to have one register for all 
purposes, both Imperial and local, Par- 
liamentary and municipal. He appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman, before 
going further, to reconsider the decision 
he had arrived at, with a view of estab- 
lishing one register without following 
the principle of a household franchise 
in boroughs, which practically excluded 
many thousands of persons from the 
enjoyment of the vote. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, in the remarks he 
made, had certainly grappled with the 
reasons given by his hon. and learned 
Friend for making this proposal. It 
was highly improper to exclude from 
any voice in the management of county 
affairs those who contributed very largely 
to the rates. If there was anything to 
be said against the proposition of his 
hon. and learned Friend, it ought to be 
fully stated and properly diseussed. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that 
the question of giving the franchise to 
owners did not arise under the present 
Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No; I did not say 
that. What I said was that the question 
of the owners being qualified to sit on 
the County Couucils was one which did 
not arise under this Bill, but under the 
other. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT said, he was 
sorry if he had confused the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He would 
only add that those who resisted the pro- 
posal of his hon. and learned Friend were 
disqualifying those who very largely con- 
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tributed to the rates from taking part in 
the future municipal government of the 
country and the administration of the 
local funds. He should have no hesita- 
tion in eupporting his hon. and learned 
Friend if he took the Bill into the 
Lobby. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
said, he should support the Amendment 
to the extent that it gave the owners of 
property a vote in connection with the 
management of the county affairs. The 
hon. Member for the Arfon Division of 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), how- 
ever, placed the Committee in this diffi- 
eulty. He had associated the owner 
franchise with the lodger and service 
franchise, and many hon. Members on 
that side of the House—certainly he, 
for one— were of opinion that such 
franchises could scarcely be recognized 
in purely county questions. Surely 
lodgers and service tenants were not 
entitled to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of roads and county property. 
Therefore, he could not vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member, although he was anxious to 
accept an owner franchise. 

Me. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he had taken part in Local Board elec- 
tions as a resident owner, but under 
this Bill that privilege would be taken 
away, and he could never vote except as 
a resident. At present, in the election 
of Boards of Guardians, the owners’ 
suffrage existed. If the Bill passed, 
however, the character of Local Board 
elections would be entirely changed. 
They would be conducted under the 
provisions of the Bill, and those who 
now voted as owners would no longer 
vote as such. In other words, iu every 
Local Board district owners would be 
actually disqualified from voting. As an 
owner he had enjoyed the privilege of 
taking part in various Local Board elec- 
tions; but hereafter he would have no 
voice in the management of local affairs, 
except he happened to be aresident. He 
hoped he had made the position suffi- 
ciently clear to the Committee. They 
were now, as the Bill stood, taking 
away a right and a privilege which 
had been confirmed as recently as 
1875 by the Public Health Act. He 
quite agreed that at this particular 
moment it would not be convenient to 
continue the discussion; but he trusted 
that, though it might uot be discussed 
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now, the question would be revived here- 
after. Speaking for himself alone, he 
was not absolutely sure that the Muni- 
cipal Corporations, and those who took 
part in municipal elections, would be 
unwilling to add an owner suffrage to 
the other suffrages now in existence 
in the boroughs. In his opinion, a cer- 
tain amount of owner suffrage would 
give solidity and character to municipal 
elections, and he thought the experiment 
was worth trying by a Conservative Go- 
vernment. He did not think that any 
loss would be incurred by it, and he was 
sure that such a proposal would be re- 
garded by Members of the House with 
great satisfaction, and would be cor- 
dially welcomed by those who were in 
the habit of supporting the Government. 
In regard to the other point, which had 
been alluded to by his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, he hoped provisions would be 
made in the other Bill for establishing 
an ownership qualification for a seat on 
the new County Councils. He believed 
that such a provision would give very 
great satisfaction to the electors, and 
he was also of opinion that the new 
institution about to be created by 
the Bill would thereby be materially 
strengthened. 

Stir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) expressed a hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
reconsider the provisions of the Bill, 
because, if they were passed in their 
present shape, as he understood them, an 
owner of property might be rated at any 
sum; but unless he actually lived on 
the property he would be disfranchised, 
and have no voice in the elections in that 
part of the county where his property 
was situated. It was absurd that the 
possessor of a highly rated property for 
woods, fishing, and shooting should be 
deprived of a voice in the government of 
a county in which it was situated merely 
because he lived elsewhere. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
correct that statement if it was inaccu- 


rate. 

Mz. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) said, 
he understood the Government proposed 
to adopt the same franchise for the elec- 
tion of county councillors as now existed 
in the municipal boroughs, which he 
thought was right ; but the Amendment 
before the House proposed, among other 
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things, that freeholders should be added 
to the burgess list, but to this he objected, 
and he thought this suggestion would not 
give satisfaction to those who lived in 
towns. He had taken an active part in the 
borough management, and he knew that 
the existing borough qualification gave 
satisfaction. When the revising bar- 
rister came round to revise the Par- 
liamentary list of voters, he also revised 
the municipal list, and all those who 
ocoupied land, or buildings to the 
value of £10, or were householders 
within the borough, were put on the list 
with a double qualification, both Parlia- 
mentary and municipal. Then at the 
end of the list came those who were 
rated under £10 and the women who 
were entitled to vote as occupiers were 
added. He had found that system to 
work exceedingly well; but by the 
Amendment, as it stood, every owner 
would have a vote whether he was a 
resident or not. He opposed that pro- 
vision, also any system of plural voting ; 
and if a Division was taken, he should 
support the Government. 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he was afraid that 
it was impossible for him to support 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Somerset. In the 
first place, although this was not an 
argument he would press upon the Com- 
mittee, there would hardly be an excuse 
for. the Government, after having intro- 
duced a measure in a certain popular 
direction, that they should be willing to 
make provision in it for the special re- 
presentation of owners of property. As 
a matter of fact and experience, he did 
not believe that the number of owners 
who would be disquaiified owing to their 
having no residence would be sufficient 
to justify the introduction of such an 
Amendment. He gathered from what 
fell from the hon. Member for Harrow 
(Mr. Ambrose) that he and others would 
be prepared to vote for the Amend- 
ment as far as it conferred a vote upon 
the owners of property; but, on the 
other hand, that he and others were not 

repared to support, or would unwill- 
ingly support, the Amendment as it stood, 
because it involved the introduction of 
the service and lodger franchise. He 
thought that the Committee, before they 
accepted the Amendment, ought to 
weigh carefully all that it involved. It 
involved the creation of gross anomalies. 
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If it were to, municipal boroughs 
and rural deeciots would be laced under 
totally different systems of franchise. 
With all deference to hon. Members 
who had spoken in the debate with 
great authority and experience, heshould 
like to ask them whether they supposed 
that the boroughs of England would 
approve of any proposal which would 
have the effect of conferring upon the 
ground landlords in towns who paid no 
rates a direct vote on municipal matters. 
Having been a Representative of a 
borough for some time, he could entirely 
endorse from his own experience what 
fell from the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. T. Robinson)—that such a pro- 
vision would be strenuously opposed by 
the towns. Another reason why he 
(Viscount Lymington) objected to the 
yp was that it would introduce the 
odger and service franchise. There 
were many lodgers in the towns, but 
very few lodgers in the rural districts, 
and while the lodgers in the counties 
would be enfranchised those in the towns 
would still remain disqualified. Did 
hon. Members who supported the Amend- 
ment on Conservative grounds, and with 
the knowledge that the Metropolis would 
in any case be excluded from its opera- 
tion, wish to swamp the ratepayers’ vote 
in the boroughs with a low-class lodger 
franchise? So far as the service franchise 
was concerned, it might be a very proper 
franchise for the election of Members of 
Parliament, but he did not think that 
one’s butler or gardener ought to have 
the right to vote upon rural questions. 
He would, therefore, support the Govern- 
ment in their resistance to the Amend- 
ment, but he hoped it would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he did not know whether the discus- 
sion was purely academic or whether it 
was to result in a Division. He had 
only risen for the purpose of saying that 
if the Amendment went to a Division he 
should vote with the Government, be- 
cause he looked upon the proposal as 
distinctly retrogressive. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that if the Amendment went to a 
Division, as he hoped it would, he would 
support it on this ground—that the 
anomalies it was intended to remove 
were anomalies which might be dealt 
with in different stages of the progress 
of the Bill. The Government and the 




















country were embarking under the Bill 
in an entirely new system of Local Go- 
vernment administration. They were 
sure to have anomalies arising in any 
attempt to introduce an entirely new 
condition of things, and as they arose an 
attempt must be made to deal with 
them, and, undoubtedly, it would be 
necessary to sweep others away on a 
future occasion. They were now striving 
to assimilate and bring into an intel- 
ligible and homogeneous form the local 
administration of the Imperial adminis- 
tration of the country, and he should 
certainly support the Amendment, as it 
was. a step in the direction in which 
they wanted to go. He could not 
sympathize with the argument of the 
noble Lord the Member for the South 
Molton Division of Devon (Viscount 
Lymington ) that one’s butler or gardener 
was perfectly fit to vote upon matters 
affecting Imperial policy, but was not 
fit to vote upon the question of a county 
loan ora county rate. He (Mr. Waddy) 
should have thought that, so far as the 
question of interest was concerned, it 
would be all the other way. In small 
matters there could be no harm in letting 
the butler have his vote, but in matters 
of Imperial policy and legislation it was 
desirable that more provision, informa- 
tion, and a deeper sense of responsibility 
should be brought to bear. Sooner or 
later it would become necessary to 
assimilate the two existing franchises, 
and in so doing he trusted that they 
would greatly improve them wherever 
they needed improvement, and that 
they would get rid of that monstrous 
absurdity, the plurality of votes. He 
entirely approved of the principle which 
they were about to inaugurate in the 
new legislation—namely, that they were 
guing to assimilate the government of 
the country in Imperial matters in 
Parliament with the government of the 
country in local matters elsewhere. He 
was prepared to support and carry out 
that principle wherever it might lead 
him, and, therefore, he should vote for 
the Amendment moved by his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped that 
hon. Members were quite alive to the 
results which were likely to ensue— 
according to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Brigg Divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy)— 
if the Amendment were passed. What 
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they had to do was one of two things— 
either of accepting the proposal to create 
great anomalies which could not pos- 
sibly be defended, or to introduce a 
series of changes which would practi- 
cally amount to municipal reform. It 
was extremely undesirable, that in a 
measure of this kind, they should do 
either the one or the other. It had 
already been pointed out that the 
anomalies would. be extremely great, 
and that in endeavouring to remedy an 
evil in one part of the district they would 
be creating a far larger grievance in the 
municipal boroughs. There was another 
point he mentioned to which no hon. 
Gentleman had alluded, and that was 
that at two different parts of a country 
district there would exist different fran- 
chises relating to the same county go- 
vernment. That was an anomaly which 
could not possibly be defended, and if it 
were extended to the boroughs they 
would be practically introducing muni- 
cipal reform. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell) 
said, that the extension of the owner- 
ship vote to boroughs would be accept- 
able. All he could say was that he 
believed any proposal of that kind to 
extend the ownership vote to boroughs 
would be refused by the municipali- 
ties. He recollected that when Sir 
Charles Dilke was proposing a Rill of 
this kind in a speech which he made at 
Halifax, he said that, although there was 
a desire that the rates should be divided 
between the owner and occupier, he 
greatly feared that even with such a boon 
as that the boroughs would not consent 
to have the ownership vote extended to 
their municipal life. The hon. and 
learned Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot) asked what it was proposed 
to do with the service vote in Scotland. 
All that he could say was that the Go- 
vernment did not propose in the present 
Bill to disqualify or disfranchise any 
person. They did not confer a new 
franchise upon anybody, nor did they 
disqualify or disfranchise anybody. As 
to Scotland their aim and belief was 
that no occupier of a cottage should be 
disqualified from having a vote. Of 
course, the gardener and the butler and 
so on would be disqualified, but if he was 
disqualified for the enjoyment of the 
county franchise, surely it would be 
necessary to disqualify him for the enjoy- 
ment of the borough franchise also ; and 
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the Government certainly did not contem- 
platethe introduction of ameasure which 
would entail such consequences. They 
had taken the municipal franchise as the 
basis upon which the Bill should proceed. 
That was the franchise upon which 
municipal privileges were based at 
present, and the Government felt it was 
the only safe ground they could stand 
upon. If they were to depart from it 
they would find themselves embarked on 
all manner of disputable points, and it 
would be seen from the discussion which 
had already taken place that whilst some 
other hon. Members were prepared to 
vote for the Amendment, because it 
would do certain things, others were pre- 
pared to vote for it because it would not 
do other things. He asked the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to assent to the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill and not to 
adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he was grate- 
ful for the concession which the Govern- 
ment had made, which he understood to 
mean that they would introduce into the 
second Local Government Bill a provision 
to give to the owners of property, whether 
registered as county voters or not,a quali- 
fication for sitting on the County and Dis- 
trict Councils. In consideration of that 
concession, and impressed as he was with 
the desirability of not unnecessarily occu- 
pying the time of the House, he would 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
Division, but would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. AMBROSE, referring to the 
Amendment standing in his name, in 
page 1, line 19, after ‘“‘the,” leave out 
to end of Clause, and insert— 


** Qualification of electors for members of 
Local Boards under ‘The Public Health Act, 
1875,’ and the scale of voting prescribed by 
section eight, and rules 10, 11, 12, and 13 of 
schedule 2 to that Act, shall extend to every 
— of a county not within the limits of a 

orough, and a person possessing in any part of 
a county outside the limits of a borough the 
qualification specified in rules 10, 11, 12, and 
13 of schedule 2 to the said Act, shall be entitled 
to be registered under this Act as a county 
elector, in the parish in which the qualifying 
property is situate, in accordance with the scale 
of voting prescribed by such rules,”’ 


said, that he did not intend to move the 
Amendment in that form. His intention 
had been, if he was successful enough 
to secure the omission of the original 
words of the clause, that the Amend- 


Mr. Ritchie 





ment should then become a Substantive 
Motion, and it would be competent for 
hon. Members to move such Amendments 
to it as they deemed proper. The Amend- 
ment involved two principles—one was 
that the owners and occupiers of cottage 
property should have a vote, and the 
other was the abolition of the plural 
vote, against which a strong opinion had 
already been expressed by an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. He proposed, therefore, to 
break up the Amendment as originally 
drawn, and to deal, in the first instance, 
only with ownership votes. As regarded 
theownership vote for Parliamentary pur- 
poses, it consisted of a freehold of the 
value of 40s. per annum, or a freehold of 
£5, or a leasehold for a specified number 
of years of a certain value. These quali- 
fications practically minimized the pro- 
perty rights and reduced them to next to 
nothing, and it was well known that in 
dealing with questions of that kind many 
difficulties would be placed in the way 
of persons claiming the right to vote 
upon a property qualification. Ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, these owners were to have no sort 
of voice in the election of Councils, by 
whom they might be subjected to the 
heavy penalties under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. His right hon. Friend said 
the question was only a small one. He 
(Mr. Ambrose) admitted that in respect 
of the election of Parliamentary Repre- 
sentatives it was a small matter; but he 
denied that it was small if they dealt 
with property owners in the sense in 
which they were to be used by the Local 
Government Bill. He would ask his 
right hon. Friend, who told them that 
this Bill was to be on a popular basis, 
how he established his proposition? In 
what respect was it on a popular basis 
if he began by narrowing the electoral 
basis, and striking out a portion of those 
whowereentitled tovote? Hisrighthon. 
Frie~< said there were not many per- 
sons who would be. affected. But he 
(Mr. Ambrose) had considered how the 
Bill would act with regard to one parish 
out of six in his Division—namely, 
Willesden, and in that parish alone 
there were no less than 640 registered 
owners who were entitled to vote on the 
election of members of the Local Board, 
every one of whom would be disfran- 
chised by this Bill. Only a quarter of 
the number entitled to vote were at pre- 
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sent on the register. They had heard 
something about coachmen and gar- 
deners being entitled to vote. He did 
not say that those in service should not 
have a vote at all. If they were rate- 
payers, or if they occupied houses, they 
would have their vote; but that was 
quite another matter. His point was 
that the service franchise holder who 
lived in another man’s house, and the 
lodger franchise holder also, might be 
very proper persons to be on the Parlia- 
mentary Election Register; but in this 
case they would have to do with the 
expenditure of local funds. In the 
parish of Willesden, .again, there were 
no less than 1,805 tenants at weekly 
rents. Not one of those tenants paid 
rates directly; not one of them was 
affected by the amount of the rates ; all 
of them might with a light heart vote 
for any policy, or any councillors who 
might be in favour of extravagance, and 
they would not be affected by it. Letthe 
Committee consider how unjust it would 
be that the 1,805 weekly tenants should 
have each a vote, although they paid no 
rates, and that not one of the owners of 
the property, although they paid the 
rates, would be entitled to vote ia re- 
spect of this franchise. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had announced that 
this was to be a popular measure. He 
(Mr. Ambrose) wanted it to be so, and 
he would make it popular by extending 
its basis, and including a large number 
of persons who would otherwise be shut 
out. It was said it would be an anomaly 
if they gave owners a right to yote, be- 
cause it would be side by side with the 
borough franchise. But he would point 
out that there was a very considerable 
distinction between the management of 
boroughs and that of districts which 
were partly urban and partly rural. 
The borough was an area with a dense 
population; you might drew a line 
around it, and the population would be 
found to be inclosed within a very small 
circumference; there was in a )orough 
a community of interest, and what 
suited one part of the people was likely 
to suit another part. By means of 
newspapers everyone knew what was 
taking place, and public opinion was 
thus brought to bear upon the Town 
Council, and there was some security 
that good measures would be passed. 
But in a rural, or partly rural and partly 





urban district, there was nothing like 
homogeneity; there might be a very 
large and straggling area, and a large 
number of people liable for rates from 
which they derived no benefit. He 
could refer to a case where in conse- 
quence of a sewage scheme the rates of 
an owner were increased by £20 a-year, 
although the work, having proceeded a 
certain distance, was stopped because it 
was found that at a particular part there 
were only a few gentlemen’s houses who 
would be served by it. He mentioned 
that to show that there was not in these 
districts the same community of interest 
which existedin boroughs. The borough 
franchise which was created in 1836 was 
a considerable extension of the franchise 
then existing, and it was a popular mea- 
sure within the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman. But the case now was 
very different. He only asked by his 
Amendment the maintenance of what 
was the status quo; in other words that 
there should be no disfranchisement, 
and he thought it only fair to press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the second 
part of his Amendment which dealt only 
with the ownership vote. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 19, to leave out all the 
words after the word “‘ England,” to the end 
of the Clause, and insert the words ‘‘ Every 
owner and also every ratepayer as defined by 
Rules 10 and 11 of Schedule 2 to ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ in respect of property 
situated within any part of a county, and 
within the limits of a borough, shall be entitled 
to be registered under this Act to vote as a 
county elector in the parish in which the 
qualifying property is situate,’—(Mr. Am- 
brose, 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘The’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend would not thin! 
him desirous of saying anything dis 
respectful in regard to his views, if he 
did not follow him in the discussion 
raised, because he understood that his 
hon. and learned Friend proposed by his 
Amendment to do practically that which 
the Committee had just decided should 
not be done, that was at least the effect 
of the withdrawal of the Amendment. 
His hon. and learned Friend now pro- 
posed to give to owners a vote as county 
electors, and he was going to follow that 
by proposing another Amendment which 
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would give the owner, if he were an 
occupier in both capacities, a plural vote. 
That he (Mr. Ritchie) took to be entirely 
antagonistic to the princip!e of the Bill, 
and he regretted for the reasons already 
given in reply to the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hob- 
house) that the Government were unable 
to accept the proposal. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
Darwen) said, the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset (Mr. 
Hobhouse) was withdrawn upon his 
own responsibility, and he pointed out 
that hon. Members on those Benches 
sympathized with the object which the 
hon. Gentleman had in view. He did 
not think his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had given any real answer at all 
to this request that the ownership vote 
should be considered. The right hon. 
Gentleman had avowed this in his last 
speech; but it was true that in his 
former speech he had given what went 
for an answer, although he did not 
think it would satisfy hon. Gentlemen 
on that side of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the principle 
of the Bill was the extension of muni- 
cipal Government to counties, and that, 
therefore, it was necessary to make no 
difference in the franchise proposed for 
the boroughs and that of the counties. 
But, if they were to appeal to precedent, 
it would be seen that the House had 
always looked on boroughs and counties 
as being in a different position. He 
thought that something in the nature of 
principle of ownership election might 
be extended to the County Councils they 
were now proposing to establish. He 
would be glad if it were possible to ex- 
tend the ownership vote to boroughs, 
but he recognized that it was impossible 
to disturb the municipal franchise in 
boroughs. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that this was not in any way a dis- 
franchising measure, but he submitted 
that this proposal to give the whole 
control of the elections to occupiers was 
to + certain extent a disfranchising of 
owners. It was provided in the Local 
Government Bill that many of the 
— of various departments were to 

e handed over to the County Council. 
The Government were proposing to 
hand over the control, which owners as 
well as occupiers now had, to the occu- 
piers alone. Therefore, he said that in 


Mr. Ritchie 





principle there was no doubt that his 
hon. and learned Friend was perfectly 
right in his contention. As to the par- 
tiou'ar ownership franchise he wished to 
establish, he submitted that he was 
right in proposing to establish the fran- 
chise which now existed under the 
Pablic Health Act, and which was 
possessed by owners as well as occupiers. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
did not intend this to be the final fran- 
chise, and that it might in the future be 
altered. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the noble Lord 
had misunderstood him. He was 
arguing that they could not in this Bill 
propose to amend the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, and he contended that 
it must form the subject of another 
measure. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that 
this did not affect his hon. Friend’s 
argument, because he did not propose 
to interfere with that Act. The argu- 
ment, at any rate, might be held that it 
was possible that in future they might 
alter the franchise as they pleased. He 
submitted that unless the owners did 
not get the vote nuw they would not get 
it at all. The service franchise might 
be established among electors for the 
County Council; but he ventured to 
prophesy that if at that moment the 
owners’ franchise were recognized it 
would never be recognized, and, there- 
fore, it should be secured now. It 
might be true, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, that it would not make much 
difference whether owners were ad- 
mitted or not; but, supposing it to be 
true, there was all the more reason 
why his hon. and learned Friend's 
proposal should be accepted. Owners 
of property considered—wrongly, as he 
believed—that they ran an enormous 
risk in passing this Bill, and it would 
therefore be well to concede this little 
point which would gratify them and 
make them believe the Government had 
their interest at heart. He hoped, for 
these reasons, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consent to give his hon. and 
learned Friend some hope that the pro- 
posal would be considered, because, 
otherwise, he should be obliged to sup- 
port the Amendment by going into the 
Lobby with him. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board had told them, when he introduced 
the Local Government Bill, that as ‘‘they 
all entered by one gate,” the Govern- 
ment would not propose to have any 
complicated suffrage in this matter. 
They proposed in the counties pre- 
cisely the same suffrage which had 
worked so well in the boroughs. He 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis) thought it would be 
admitted to be desirable that they 
should take no backward step. What 
they all desired was to approach sim- 
plicity of qualification. He resolutely 
set his face against the introduction of 
any complicated franchises, whether the 
plural vote, the cumulative device, or 
ownership suffrage; and he should on 
this occasion support the Government in 
what he believed to be the vital part of 
the Bill—namely, the introduction of 
simple residential household suffrage. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N. W.) said, that uptothe present 
time he had never had any doubt that the 
ownership vote ought to carry with it 
more weight than it had done. When 
the last Act was passing through the 
House he had put down an Amendment 
to the effect that no one should have a 
vote who did not pay his own rates. 
No doubt, the time had gone by when 
they could go back on the measure 
passed by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but 
it was a reasonable proposition to say 
that taxation and representation should 
go together. And he ventured to say 
that it was an omission on the part of 
his right hon. Friend and the Govern- 
ment that this principle had not been 
embodied in the present Bill. As his 
hon. and learned Friend had pointed out, 
a county was not like a borough, where 
people were close together and often of 
one way of thinking. It extended over 
a very large area, and to get the in- 
habitants to agree to one course of ac- 
tion might be a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty ; and, under the circumstances, it 
was a very little thing to ask that wheroa 
man had property he should be allowed 
to vote for a County Councillor in each 
division in which that property was 
situated. It seemed to him that a great 
jnjustice would be done to owners of 
property unless they were more fairly 
eas than was proposed in the 

ill. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he was sorry the 





Government had not treated this Amend- 
ment with a little more consideration. 
They were now establishing a new fran- 
chise for counties, and he urged on the 
Committee to make it as good as it could 
be made. The Parliamentary franchise 
was conferred upon the people because 
they were taxed ; but here the question 
was that of rating property, and owners 
of rated property ought surely to have the 
right to vote. The hon. Member for the 
Rusheliffe Division of Nottingham (Mr. 
J. E. Ellis) seemed to consider this a re- 
trograde proposal ; it was the first time 
he had ever heard the extension of the 
suffrage called a retrograde step. They 
wanted to make the franchise as large as 
possible; but this exclusion of owners 
would make the Bill to a very large ex- 
tent a disfranchising measure. Hon. 
Gentlemen who were in favour of this 
Amendment asked that non-resident free- 
holders should have a voice in the taxa- 
tion of their own property. There was 
nothing retrogressive or contrary to the 
principles of political economy in the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he thought the Government were not 
quite aware of the strong feeling which 
existed on this subject, much stronger 
than would be shown by the division. 
There was a large number of Members 
on those Benches who, while they felt 
strongly on the point, were yet very 
unwilling to press the Government if 
they could help it, knowing that almost 
any provision in the Bill would be better 
than that they should be turned out of 
Office and the maintenance of the Union 
endangered. He thought that those 
who were in favour of the Amendment 
were entitled to something more in the 
way of reply than they had received 
from the Government Bench. As the 
matter now stood owners were to have 
no vote at all, while their money was 
to be voted away by those who had no 
property. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to give a little more 
consideration to this matter. As he 
(Mr. Gedge) had said, they felt very 
strongly that ownership should carry 
with it the right of voting, and if they 
found that principle recognized by the 
Government, they should regard the 
Bill with a very different feeling from 
that with which they regarded it at 
present. 


a aS 








Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I understand the sym- 
pathy shown by hon. Gentlemen with 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Harrow 
Division of Middlesex (Mr. Ambrose), 
but I trust they will feel that Her 
Majesty’s Government were only doing 
their duty by adhering to the principle 
laid down in the Bill. We are fully 
conscious of the importance of securing 
the representation of property; but we 
believe that representation will be 
secured by the legislation now proposed, 
although, at the same time, we feel 
that it would be impossible to introduce 

lural voting. We have taken the 
Senses franchise as a model for the 
counties, and we have made no alteration 
in the existing system to show that, in 
our opinion, no danger is to be appre- 
hended. Those who possess property 
will retain the influence which I believe 
they very worthily exercise among their 
neighbours and friends, aad I have no 
fear whatever that property will be un- 
favourably affected or taxed unduly and 
improperly by the exercise of the fran- 
chise which will be conferred upon a 
large number of persons. Whils we 
respect the motives of hon. Gentlemen 
who support the Amendment, and while 
we are ready to go as far as we pos- 
sibly can to meet their wishes, we are 
bound, however, under all the circum- 
stances, to abide by the principle of the 
Bill. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that the danger of an attack upon pro- 
perty was not what was apprehended ; 
but it was feared that there would be 
among the councillors selected under the 
proposed franchise without any direct 
property representation, an imperfect 
seuse of the necessity for economy in 
administration. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, he wished it to 
be perfectly understood that his Amend- 
ment did not inelude plural voting ; it 
tended only to give to owners of property 
a voice in questions of rating. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
had stated that while the expense of 
management in rural districts had only 
increased during 30 years to the extent 
of 12 or 13 per cent, the rates in London 
had increased by 69 per cent, and in 
other Municipal Corporations by 59 per 
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cent; and whatever might be said with 
regard to the economical administration 
in boroughs, it could not be denied that, 
on the whole, there had been a very 
large outlay. He had hoped for a more 
favourable reception from Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he felt bound, vos 
the circumstances, to press the Amend- 
ment to a Division. He assured his 
right hon. Friend that he should do so 
with great reluctance and pain; but he 
felt it was an absolute duty upon him, 
and every Member of the Conservative 
Party, to protest against the exclusion 
of owners of property. They were on 
the point of handing over the levying of 
taxes to people who did not pay those 
taxes. That, he said, could not be good 
for the country; and he was convinced 
that if the Bill was passed in its present 
form, bad results would follow in respect 
of expenditure and management. The 
country would find out that the Bill was 
absolutely inadequate for the protection 
of property, and mischievous, not only 
to the Conservative Party, but to the 
country at large. 

Stk GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he wished to 
make two observations on what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Member 
for the Harrow Division of Middlesex 
(Mr. Ambrose). First of all, he wished 
to state that he was glad to hear the 
hon. and learned Member was going to 
divide the Committee, because the Divi- 
sion would be of extreme importance 
both with regard to the Amendment 
itseif and the future; secondly, he was 
glad to hear that, in order to put the 
matter in a clear shape, the hon. and 
learned Member was going to withdraw 
that part of it which related to plural 
voting. The Division was, therefore, 
going to take place on the question 
whether property owners should be 
separately represented or have a resi- 
dential franchise. He was glad to hear 
the words of true wisdom which had 
been spoken from the Treasury Bench. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
stated that property owners might con- 
sider themselves to be sufficiently and 
properly represented by residential fran- 
chise. That was the issue upon which 
they were about to vote, and it was a 
egg of which the last had not been 

eard, but which would be appealed to 


with effect on other and future occasions. 
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CommanpDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he thought the Go- 
vernment were quite right in adhering 
to the principle of the Bill; but, at the 
same time, he thought his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Ambrose) was also 
right in standing by his principle, and 
he (Commander Bethell) was very glad 
to hear that he would divide the Com- 
mittee on his Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 259; 
Noes 52: Majority 207.—(Div. List, 
No. 94.) 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he rose to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name, which provided that 
those entitled to be registered under this 
Act should be ratepayers. The Bill, in 
declaring the qualification of voters, 
adopted the qualification enacted by the 
9th section of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882; and nothing could be 
better than the clause which governed 
the qualification in that case. The con- 
dition was that the elector should be 
rated in respect of poor rates made in 
the last 12 months. He had no objec- 
tion whatever to that qualification ; the 
payment of rates was therein made a 
condition precedent to the administra- 
tion of rates. But that Act was governed 
by another Act of Parliament, which 
provided that the Vestry of any parish 
might from time to time order that the 
owner, instead of the occupier, of rate- 
able hereditaments under £8, should be 
rated to the poor. The effect of that 
was that every occupier of a house at 
a rent under £8 would not pay directly 
one farthing towards the rates; the whole 
of the rates would be paid by the owner, 
and not by the occupier of property, and 
yet the occupier would have a direct 
voice in the administration of the rates. 
Now, what became of the principle 
about which they had heard so much 
from the Front Bench, and from the 
right hon. Gentleman, particularly, who 
brought in the Local Government Bill, 
as to taxation and representation going 
together, if those who did not pay one 
farthing towards the rates were to have 
an equal voice in their administration 
with those who directly paid them. It 
had been suggested during the debate 
that it would be a good thing for the 
rates to be divided between owners and 
occupiers. But the right hon. Gentle- 





man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) himself bad said that it 
would be impossible to divide the rates 
between owner and occupier, unless at 
the same time the representation was 
equally divided. But this was not a 
question of dividing the rates between 
ratepayers and owners; it was a ques- 
tion of the whole of the rates being paid 
by the owner. [An hon. Memser: And 
occupier.] No! under the compounding 
Acts the occupier would not pay any- 
thing at all. The result of this would 
be that in some places one-half of the 
electors, and in others two-thirds, would 
not pay rates directly at all; they would 
have no interest whatever in the amount 
of the rates; they would never hear at 
their doors the tap of the collector asking 
for their contributions. In many places 
they would entirely out-vote all the 
other electors put together; and it was 
possible under this Bill that the whole 
of the District Council, and almost the 
whole of the County Council, should be 
composed of men who did not contri- 
bute a single farthing to local taxation. 
That, surely, was a grave matter, and 
one which deserved some attention at 
the hands of the House. They all knew 
perfectly well that the only check upon 
reckless expenditure in the matter of 
rates was that those who imposed the 
burdens had themselves to pay for them. 
Some argument might be raised possibly 
upon the fact that the Parliamentary 
franchise was based upon a non-direct 
rate-paying qualification. Why should 
it not be? The Parliamentary franchise 
was quite a different thing to the fran- 
chise which affected the administration 
of rates. Everyone was taxed by Par- 
liament, and therefore everyone should 
be represented in the House of Com- 
mons; Parliament was a legislative 
assembly, and everybody was interested 
in the laws of his country. Therefore, he 
dismissed at once the argument founded 
upon Parliamentary franchise, which 
found no parallel in the franchise to be 
created under the Bill. Next as to the 
municipal franchise, which was based 
upon the compounding Acts. Was the 
example of the boroughs deserving of 
imitation? He altogether contradicted 
the statement that the borough adminis- 
tration had been economical. Boroughs, 
they all knew, under the present fran- 
chise, had been influenced by pol:tical 
considerations, and that influence had, 








to a great extent, drawn the Municipal 
Councils into extravagance, which had 
sometimes culminated in corruption. 
Therefore, if it was said that the fran- 
chise worked well in boroughs, he replied 
at once that it had produced extrava- 
gance to such an extent that the rates 
were now rising by leaps and bounds at 
about £800,000 a-year; and if they went 
on thus, the whole of the sum granted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, amounting to 
£3,000,000, in aid of the rates, would be 
consumed in additional] taxation in four 
years’ time. They all knew that the 
state of indebtedness of the boroughs was 
such that many of them were on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and that the debts 
amounted altogether to £180,000,000. 
Therefore, if the success of the municipal 
franchise was brought forward as a 
reason for extending it to the counties, he 
said that it had not worked so well that 
they should pass it on to the counties 
without consideration. He (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) hoped he should not be met 
by a non possumus; where there was a 
will there was a way; and he trusted 
that argument would not be used against 
his Amendment. He feared more the 
tgnoramus argument, because the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) had told 
the House that he knew nothing of the 
numbers of the non-ratepaying electors 
who were to be placed on the electorate— 
that is to say, the right hon. Gentleman 
had not considered it worth while to 
take into account the number of those 
who did not pay rates directly, but who 
would by this Bill share in the adminis- 
tration of the rates. If they accepted the 
principle that taxation should accom- 
pany representation, why should they 
not in some way or other limit the Com- 
pounding Act. His object was, not to 
propose disfranchisement, but to give 
the Government an opportunity of de- 
claring whether they would not in some 
way limit that Act. He suggested that 
the operation of the Act should be 
limited to those places where it was at 
present in foree, and that it should 
be amended by confining it to those 
short tenancies of one month where the 
tenant was, so to speak, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. But whatever the Go- 
vernment might do with regard to this 
matter, he wished strongly to point out 
the extreme hardship with which this 
Compounding Act bore upon the free- 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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holder. The occupying freeholder was 
rated to the full amount of his property, 
yet every owner of a number of. cottages 
could compound under the Act at a re- 
mission of 30 per cent; the result was 
that every freeholder was charged so 
much more because the Compounding 
Act allowed the owner of many cottages 
to pay 30 per cent less than his due 
share of the rates. That appeared to 
him to be a strong argument in favour 
of limiting the operation of the Com- 
pounding Act. They ought to try to 
— the franchise on a sound basis, 

ecause they knew that further func- 
tions would shortly be placed in the 
hands of the County Councils. Poor 
relief was certain soon to be placed in 
their hands. What could be more in- 
jurious to the independence of the 
agricultural labourer, and more disad- 
vantageous to the maintenance of the 
standard of wages, than to have a 
number of persons administering out- 
door relief who did not pay one farthing 
towards the rates? That alone was 
a very good reason why they should 
take care that everyone who had a vote 
for the election of County Boards should 
feel directly the incidence of the rates. 
For these reasons he begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice ; and he trusted the Government 
would be able to suggest some way of 
limiting the operation of the Com- 
pounding Act to some extent, even if 
they could not go the full length of his 
proposal. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, after the hate ‘* person,”’ to insert 
the words ‘“‘ being a ratepayer.”—(J/r. 
Stanley Leighton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp Wesstrr) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he had listened with great interest 
and attention to the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, and he 
regretted that it was not possible for 
the Government in the present Bill to 
make the concession which he desired. 
The argument of his hon. Friend was 
to the effect that it was very desirable 
that taxation and representation should 
go together, and that the franchise 
should only be in the hands of those 
who _ rates. As a general principle, 
he did not mean to dispute the truth of 
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the proposition which his hon. Friend 
put forward, but he asked the Commit- 
tee for a few moments to listen to the 
details of his hon. Friend’s arguments. 
His hon. Friend was obliged to admit 
that the present munieipal franchise did 
not involve the necessity of payment of 
rates by the occupier. His hon. Friend 
said that the municipal franchise had 
led to great extravagance in towns. He 
(Sir Richard Webster) was not able to 
say positively whether that proposition 
was true or not, but it had been stated 
by the Representatives of urban districts 
during the present Session that there 
had been no extravagance in the sense 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred. 
They had to consider what the towns 
received for the money expended. They 
had public buildings, free libraries, 
washhouses, paved streets and other 
conveniences. The argument used by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) was not that the rates were 
too heavy, but that the rural districts 
would got more than their share of the 
grantas between the urban and rural 
districts. He was not aware that any- 
one had had the courage to suggest 
that the Compounding Act should be 
repealed or modified in regard to the 
exercise of the municipal franchise. 
They must therefore either proceed on 
the principle of assimilating the munici- 
pal franchise to the rural franchise or 
upon some other principle. He sympa- 
thised to this extent with his hon. 
Friend, that, if it should be established 
that the result of this legislation was 
undue extravagance, and if that was 
shown to be caused by those who voted, 
and yet did not pay the rates, then a 
strong case would have been made out 
for Parliamentary consideration. No one 
suggested that the rural taxation would 
be as high a rate in the pound as was 
now levied in boroughs, and that it 
would involve the same amount of ex- 
travagance as that alleged to have 
taken place in urban districts. His 
hon. Friend had made a suggestion 
which, if it were possible to see how it 
would turn out, they might be able to 
adopt; but he had given them no means 
of arriving at such a conelusion, and, 
in reply to his suggestion with regard 
to the limitation of the Compounding 
Act, he said that this also depended on 
the same argument which he had ven- 





tured {o put forward—namely, if it 
could be shown that the municipal 
franchise had worked badly, then a 
proposition might be put forward for an 
Amendment, but as long as it was their 
duty to recognize the municipal fran- 
chise of 1882 to be statutory, it seemed 
to him impossible to depart from the 
principle of the franchise adopted in 
this Bill. He could only again assure 
his hon. Friend that it was not from any 
wish on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to deal with this question 
if it were possible to do so, that they 
eould not consent to his proposal, but 
because when they were dealing with 
the present state of affairs with regard 
to counties they found it absolutely 
necessary to adopt the municipal prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton) said, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had stated 
that it was intended to apply the muni- 
cipal principle in this Bill. Under the 
Municipal Corporations Act the rate- 
payers had the power of exercising con- 
trol with regard to expenditure; it was 
distinctly provided that, before the 
principle of the Municipal Corporations 
Act came into operation, there must be 
a poll of the ratepayers, and he knew 
that when there had been extravagance 
a poll of the ratepayers had been had. 
He asked whether it was the intention 
of the Government to give the rate- 
payers in the counties the same powers 
as the ratepayers in the boroughs pos- 
sessed? It was a serious matter to 
deprive of their votes men on whom the 
burden of taxation fell, and if that was 
the intention of the Government, he 
asked that the same provision might be 
made between owners and ratepayers as 
now existed under the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that of course 
his hon. Friend would see that this 
question did not arise on the Bill before 
the Committee. He should be glad if 
his hon. Friend would not think it ne- 
cessary to press that point upon this 
occasion. The Government, however, 
would certainly look into the matter. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.) said, he hoped he was not to under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman had 
committed himself by his last answer 
to ‘_ Amendment. [Mr. Rrrenre: No, 
no! 








Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Registration of County 
electors). 


On the Motion. of Mr. Arrornry 
GeneraL, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 2, line 19, after the 
word ‘‘repealed,” to insert the words, 
‘and revising assessor for such borough 
shall not be elected.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, after the word ‘‘ applies,” 
insert the words, ‘‘and the said lists of county 
electors and of occupation voters for Parlia- 
mentary elections in such parish shall be made 
out in divisions, as provided in the said Act: 
Provided, that a person whose name appears in 
any list of county electors or burgesses in a 
county may object to the name of any other 
pee on a list of county electors or burgesses 
or a parish in that county, and may oppose the 
claim of a person to have his name inscribed in 
any such list.”"— (Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked, whether the Government would 
ive an assurance that with regard to 
ndon some provision would be made 
for drawing up the register by streets ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WessteR) (Isle of Wight) said, 
that the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee did not touch that question at 
all. The Amendment was with reference 
to making out the list in three divisions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 1, before the word “ section,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ where such parish is 
not within a Parliamentary borough.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LAWSON said, that in London 
they wanted to get a uniform and simple 
system of registration. At present it 
was optional whether the registers 
should be made out alphabetically or 
by streets, so far as the Parliamentary 
elections were concerned. It depended 
on the will of the magistrates in the 
different boroughs of London. Muni- 
cipal boroughs were dealt with as a 
whole by the Town Council, not in 

arts. They were now about to estab- 
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was quite clear that there should be a 
uniform system of registration The 
street plan had been adopted in St. Pan- 
cras, where those eng in the practical 
work of registration found that they 
could work much more easily from the 
street lists than the alphabetical list. 
He should not press the Amendment of 
which ne had given notice to a Division, 
because it would be out of Order if the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was carried; but he 
would be satisfied if his proposal were 
embodied in some other part of the 
Bill. He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) was 
not opposed to the Amendment; but he 
would point out that the confusion and 
the expense resulting from the existing 
system would be a serious difficulty in the 
way of the Local Government Board. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
evas, 8.) said, that in his district, they 
had found great convenience from 
having a street register; because it 
was sometimes impossible to get access 
to individuals by means of the alpha- 
betical system. The question was not 
a Party one; on the contrary, the prin- 
ciple was approved by persons of all 
shades of politics in London, and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would see his way to 
adopt the proposal of his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Lawson). 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he believed that the plan of having 
the register by streets had been found 
of great convenience to all parties con- 
nected with this work, and it had pre- 
vented people from being put on the 
register who ought not to be there. He 
hoped the Government would agree to 
the Amendment. 

Str RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
only difficulty was whether it was de- 
sirable to make it compulsory that the 
register should be made out according 
to streets. No doubt, it would be very 
desirable to have one uniform system ; 
but the Committee were aware that the 
question with regard to places within 
London was very carefully considered 
by a Committee in 1885, which came to 
the conclusion that it was not desirable 
in other than Parliamentary boroughs 
that there should be street lists. ‘The 





ish one authority for London, and it 





Government, however, would consider 
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between that time and Report whether 
the principle should be made compul- 


sory. 

ie. LAWSON said, the Committee 
of 1885 made no Report with regard to 
the Metropolis. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he under- 
stood that the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General was in favour of the prin- 
ciple being made compulsory if it could 
be included in the Bill. The system 
had been applied in Kensington after 
considerable opposition; but now there 
was no difference of opinion whatever 
on the subject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Atrorney 
GenERAL, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 3, line 11, leave out 
‘“‘ Parliamentary ;’’ and in line 14, leave 
out from beginning of line to ‘‘ Clerk of 
the Peace,’’ in line 18, and insert— 

‘The Town Clerk shall cause to be printed 
such number of copies of the revised lists as the 
Clerk of the Peace may require, and shall 
transmit the same to.’’ 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, the Amendment which stood next 
in his name, had for its object the 
making of better provision for the re- 
gistration of voters in the country dis- 
tricts. There were many small parishes 
where there was no paid assistant over- 
seer, and where, at present, no assistant 
overseer was required to do the Poor 
Law work. Since 1885 the registration 
duties of the overseers had become 
more complicated, and now that it was 
proposed to make them still more so by 
adding a Municipal to the Parliamen- 
tary register, it became necessary that 
there should be in each parish a proper 
officer to perform these registration 
duties. The sub-section which he had 
put on the Paper was merely in the 
nature of a suggestion to the Govern- 
ment. If they had a better plan for meet- 
ing the difficulty, he should only be too 
glad to accept it. He would, however, 
impress on the Government the necessity 
of making better provision, and that 
speedily, for registration in the future. 
Great dissatisfaction would be felt if, 
under the new register, voters were not 
properly registered. He had suggested 
the Guardians of the Union as a suit- 
able body toappoint a registration officer, 
because they were the only existing au- 
thority in a position to appoint an officer 





in more parishesthanone. Hesinecerely 
hoped that, when we had the District 
Councils,the Government would deal with 
the general question of reforming the re- 
gistration law; but, in the meantime, 
some temporary provision must be 
made, and « submitted that that tem- 
porary provision could not be effected 
more cheaply or expeditiously than by 
the system he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, at end, add,—(h.) For the purpose 
of making better provision for the registration 
of voters in rural districts, the guardians of a 
union may, with the consent of the overseers 
of any parish within their union for which an 
assistant overseer has not been appointed under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Acts, annually appoint a fit person to act as re- 
gistration officer for one or more such parishes. 
Such registration officer shall perform all the 
duties of overseers of the parish or parishes for 
which he is appointed in respect of the registra- 
tion of voters, and the provisions of the Re- 
gistration of Electors Acts relating to overseers 
shall appiy to him accordingly : 

“Provided that his remuneration shall be 
fixed by the guardians of the union, and charged 
on the poor rates of the said parish or parishes, 
and (if he acts for more than one parish) in 
proportion to the number of persons on the list 
of voters for each parish.” —( Mr. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
had listened very attentively to what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, and he could not doubt that the 
hon. and learned Member had some 
reason for stating, as he did, that there 
was some fear that, unless some other 
arrangement than that now existing 
were adopted, the registers would not 
be prepared as they would all like to 
see them prepared. But the question 
whether or not the work should be done 
by a paid officer was a large and im- 
portant question, and he doubted whe- 
ther, if anything could be done, it eould 
be done in this Bill. He was doubtful 
whether it was not a matter to be dealt 
with when they took in hand the ques- 
tion of registration, which was a subject 
which he thought must come before the 
House before long. He (Mr. Ritchie) 
confessed he had no objection in principle 
to the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but what appeared 
to him was that, perhaps, it was better 
that they should wait before dealing 
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with the question until they took in 
hand the whole question of registration. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
was glad the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had received the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house) so favourably. He wished to point 
out, however, that there was another 
occasion when the question might come 
on, for he (Mr. Stansfeld) himself had 
a Registration Bill before the House 
which contained provisionsof this nature, 
and which, if passed, would simplify 
the registration of the country. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, that when the Bill got thoroughly 
to work, it would be found that the 
appointment of some official in many 
parishes for preparing the register was 
necessary. fn many small parishes 
at present the work was done by the 
overseers themselves, in order that the 
localities might not be put to the ex- 
penee of assistantoverseers; but it would 
come very hard upon them if they were 
required at the busiest time of all the 
year to undertake the work of prepar- 
ing the Local Government Registers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
stated that he would consider how the 
difficulty could be met, and that state- 
ment was all they could expect at pre- 
sent. But, unless something was done 
to get the registers properly prepared, 
it would be found that there was a 
serious omission in the measure. Ina 
great many parishes an assistant over- 
seer was not necessary; but still it 
would be necessary that someone should 
be appointed in those parishes to do the 
work of preparing the registers, as that 
was work which it was essential should 
be properly carried out. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, after what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend who had 
just sat down (Mr. Llewellyn), and as 
the Amendment which the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Hob- 
house) proposed was merely a permis- 
sive proposal, the Government would 
accept it on the understanding that 
when they came to the Report stage 
of the Bill, if they found that it required 
any Amendment, Amendments would be 
accepted to that extent. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Ritchie 
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Clause 4 (Roll of county electors). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GevneraL, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 3, line 39, leave out 
roll,” and insert “‘ register ;” line 42, 
leave out ‘‘ copies,’’ and insert ‘ such 
number of copies as the clerk of tho 
peace may require ;” in page 4, line 1, 
after “ delivered,” insert ‘‘ by the town 
clerk ;’”’ line 2, leave out ‘‘ roll” and in- 
sert ‘‘ register ;”” andin page 4, lino 4, 
leave out “ forty-nine.” 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.), in 
moving in page 4, line 6, to insert the 
words ‘“‘of county fund for borough 
fund,’’ said the Amendment was only a 
matter of drafting. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
6, after the words “ town clerk”’ to in- 
sort the words ‘‘of county fund for 
borough fund.” —( 4/r. Hobhouse. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarpv WessreRr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the object the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had in view would be better carried 
out by an Amendment which he (Sir 
Richard Webster) intended to propose in 
line 8. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: Then I will with- 
draw my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GengraL, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 4, line 7, leave out the 
word ‘‘ roll” in the first two cases where 
it occurs, and insert the word “register.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrornry 
GuveRaL, thé following Amendment 
made:—In page 4, line 8, after the 
word *‘ ward”’ insert the words “ and of 
county fund for borough fund.” 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E. R. 
Holderness) said, he wished to ask a 
question of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General, and to put 
himself in Order, he would move the 
omission of Sub-section 3, which was 
as follows :— 

“If district councils are established under 
any Act of the present session ef Parliament, 
the clerk of every su~h council, not being the 
council of a borough, shall make up a roll of 
all persons registered as county electors in his 
district, and where there are wards in a dis- 
triet, of all county electors in each ward, and 
the above-mentioned Acts and sections shall 
apply for that purpose with the substitution of 
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‘clerk of the district council’ for ‘town 
clerk,’ and of ‘district roll’ for ,‘ burgess 
roll’ respectively.’ 
It was essential that the electoral rolls 
should be made equally for the districts 
and the counties. Hon. Gentlemen who 
were familiar with the formation of the 
registers would agree with him that it 
would seem under this sub-section that 
double expense was to be entailed by 
registers being prepared under the 
direction not only of the clerk to the 
District Councils, but of clerks of the 
peace. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out Sub-section (3).— Commander 
Bethel.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wexsster (Isle of Wight) said, 
that this point had not been overlooked 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
had handed in a verbal Amendment in 
line 13 to provide that there should be 
no duplicate printing and that the clerks 
of the District Councils should send a 
sufficient number of copies to the clerks 
of the peace. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked whether the persons qualified to 
vote in a distriet for the County Council 
would always be qualified to vote for 
the District Council ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 


Was 80. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, the limit as 
to residence was made to run from the 
limit of the district in the one case and 
from the limit of the county in the other. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No; 
the limits would be the same. 

OCommanpER BETHELL said, he 
begged leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
Genera, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 4, line 11, leave out 
‘‘roll” and insert ‘‘regiscer ;” line 16, 
leave out ‘‘roll”’ in the first case where 
it occurs, and insert ‘‘ register.” 


Mr. PIOTON (Leicester) said, he 
begged to move to leave out Sub-section 
4 as follows ;— 
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“ Provided that nothing in this section shall 

prevent a county elector from being enrolled n 
more than one division roll.” 
It was quite possible that he might 
attach undue importance to this Amend- 
ment he was moving, because he was 
not as versed in the law as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General and many hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, but this Sub-section in the Bill 
certainly struek him as a strong excep- 
tion to the application of Clause 45 of 
the Act of 1882, which dealt with the 
Register of County voters. Sub-section 
6, of Clause 45, provided that an elector 
could not be enrolled on more than one 
roll. In Section 51, Sub-section 2, it 
was stated that no person should sub- 
scribe to a nomination paper for more 
than one ward, or vote in more than one 
ward, and when he found that a county 
elector was to be enrolled in more than 
one Division of the Roll, it suggested to 
him that an exception might he made 
to the Section of the Act of 1882, ex- 
cluding a person from voting in more 
than one Division, and he should regret 
to see that. The application of the 
Register of 1882 to the new county elec- 
tion was not clear. If this Sub-section 
were left out, it would appear they were 
not going to allow dual voting in counties 
which they did not at present allow in 
boroughs. In a few words such was his 
difficulty, and he begged to move that 
the sub-section be left out. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
17, to leave out Sub-section (4).—{ Mr. 
Picton.) 


Question ag pe ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought he 
should be able to give the hon. Gentle- 
man a very good reason why this Sub- 
section was put in. The roll would, of 
course, be also the new burgess roll for 
the new District Council, and unless an 
elector, who was qualified to vote for 
more than one District Council, should 
have his name put down on the Register 
for each of the Divisions for whieh he 
was entitled to vote, he would be dis- 
qualified for giving his vote for more 
than one District. It was obvious that 
a person qualified in one rural district 
ought to be entitled to vote for the Dis- 
trict Council of that District. There 
was no doubt that a person qualified in 








more than one Division should vote for 
each of the Districts of the Oounty 
Council. That would be equally pro- 
vided for in the other Bill. A man 
would be entitled to have his name 
down for the District in which he had 
a qualification, as otherwise a person 
would not be entitled to vote for more 
than one of the District Councils for 
which he might really be entitled to vote. 

Mr. PIOTON said, he understood that 
it was not intended that a man qualified 
in two Divisions of a County should be 
entitled to vote for each Division. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly not. 

Mr. PICTON: Then I withdraw my 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
GeyerRaL, the following Amendments 
made :—In page 4, line 18, leave out ‘‘en- 
rolled,” me insert ‘‘ registered ;’ same 
line, leave out “roll,” and add “ regis- 
ter;” and at end, add,— 


“Where in pursuance of section four of ‘ The 
Registration Act, 1885,’ the Revising Barrister 
has power to erase the name of any person as a 
Parliamentary voter from Division One of the 
occupiers’ list, such barrister, in lieu of erasing 
the name, shall place an asterisk or other mark 
against the name, and, in printing such lists, 
the name shall be numbered consecutively with 
the other names, but an asterisk or other mark 
shall be printed against the name, and a person 
against whose name such asterisk or other mark 
is placed shall not be entitled to vote in respect 
of such entry at a Parliamentary election, but 
shall have the same right of voting at an elec- 
tion of a county authority as he would have if 
no such mark were placed against his name, 

If under any Act of the present Session of 
Parliament establishing a council for a county 
any portion of another county is added to that 
county for the purpose of such election, such 
portion of the county register as relates to the 
electors having qualifying property in the said 
part so added shall be deemed to be part of the 
county register of the county for which such 
council is elected, and the clerk of the peace 
and other officers shall take such steps as may 
be necessary for giving effect to these enact- 
ments.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Expenses). 

On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney 
Generrt, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 4, line 26, after 
*‘ peace,” insert ‘‘ or town clerk; ” line 
27, after ‘‘county,” insert ‘‘or borough ;”’ 
and in line 28, after ‘‘ charges,” insert 
** made and charged by him.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Clause 6 (Contribution by county au- 
thorities towards the remuneration of 
revising barristers). 

Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he wished to ask a 
question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, before the next Amendment 
came on, and, to put himself in Order, he 
would move to omit the 1st Sub-section 
from the clause—namely :— 

“There shall be annually paid by the county 

authority of every county out of the county 
fund into Her Majesty's Exchequer such sum 
as the Treasury certify to be one-half of the 
cost incurred for the payment of revising bar- 
risters at the then last revision of the lists of 
parliamentary electors, burgesses, and county 
electors in that county.” 
The question he wished to put was with 
reference to the revising barristers, 
and he desired to know whether it was 
essential that they should be introduced 
into the counties. Those who were 
familiar with the revision of the lists in 
boroughs informed him that the re- 
vising barristers had very little to do in 
connection with the municipal lists. 
That being the case, it wouid save ex- 
penditure if the revising barristers 
were not introduced into the counties, 
where the same simple franchise as 
existed in the boroughs would operate. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
omit Sub-section (1). — (Commander 
Bethell.) 

Question 25 ape ‘That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he had in the Paper an Amendment to 
line 7, to add— 

** And such payment in respect of the revi- 
sion of the burgess lists shall in future be made 
by the Treasury out of Her Majesty's Exche- 
quer,” 
and, as this Amendment had some 
bearing on the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Commander Bethell), 
he (Mr. Tomlinson) would here say 
what he had to say with regard to it. 
He would not move his own Amend- 
ment, and, with reference to what the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had said, he 
begged to express the opinion that, 
having had opportunities of ascertaining 
the facts, he found that the revision in 
connection with the municipal lists added 
considerably to the time required by the 
revising barristers. He believed, under 
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the proposed change, it was essential 
that ire revising barristers should revise 


the lists for the counties as well as the 
municipalities. He understood that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to carry out in substance his 
Amendment, and that they did not wish 
that the revising barrister should have 
additional work without receiving addi- 
tional remuneration. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Wersster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, it would probably assist the Com- 
mittee if he were to inform them at 
that period what the Government in- 
tended to do in regard to the revising 
barristers. The Government could not 
agree to accept any system of regis- 
tration which was not done by com- 
petent revising barristers. That matter 
was carefully considered in connection 
with the Act of 1882. There was a 
revising authority then in existence ; but 
that authority, being made the subject 
of careful inquiry, was found unsatis- 
factory, and it was decided that after a 
certain date the revision should be by 
revising barristers. It was not correct 
to suppose that no legal questions could 
arise in connection with revision, and 
therefore it would not be desirable to 
have the work done by persons who 
were not competent to deal with such 
legal questions as might arise. No time 
would be saved in that way. With re- 
gard to the existing conditions under 
which the revising barristers were ap- 
pointed, the Committee knew that they 
were paid 200 guineas a-year for Par- 
liamentary work, paying their own ex- 
penses and doing their work within 
certain days. When called upon to do 
municipal work they were paid by the 
boroughs five guineas a day, for such 
time as they were engaged doing the 
work. It was found that those ar- 
rangements did not work satisfactorily, 
and one of the objects in view was to do 
away with this payment of five guineas 
per day. It was evident that there 
would be largely increased work—he 
did not mean in proportion to the num- 
ber of new names put on the list—but 
still there would be largely increased 
work, and the Government provided in 
the Bill that one-half of the cost of the 
revision should be borne by ihe county, 
and one-half by the Treasury. In- 


stead of being paid 200 guineas a-year, 
and a certain amount per day for the 
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municipal work, it was pro that 
the revising barristers should do the 
work once for all in connection 
with the municipal and county lists, 
and that they should be paid 250 
pee per annum for it, one-half to 

e borne by the Treasury, they paying 
their own expenses. That would effect 
a saving to the country—counties would 
not be heavily charged. Those who 
had looked into the question from the 
revising barristers’ point of view, and 
also from the point of view of the 
Government, believed this to be a settle- 
ment by no means unfair to those who 
had to pay, and not an undue remunera- 
tion for those who had to do the work. 
He thought that, probably having regard 
to the pay which had been given in the 
past, some revising barristers might have 
been inclined to ask for a larger amount, 
but when they came to look into the 
matter they would admit, he thought, 
that the sum fixed upon by the Govern- 
ment was sufficient. It was highly im- 
portant that there should be a uniform 
system of revision of the lists. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not think the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s reference to 
the antiquated system which formerly 
prevailed was very much to the point, 
and whether the effect of paying these 
gentlemen £250 a-year would be econo- 
mical or not he could not say, because 
he did not know how many five guineas 
a-piece had been paid to these gentle- 
men ; but his(Mr. Conybeare’s) method 
of getting over the difficulty would be 
to place the work of revision on the 
shoulders of the County Court Judges. 
According to a Return which was 
printed last year, and according to a 
discussion which took place in that 
House, it seemed that the County Court 
Judges had only half their time taken 
up with County Court work. That 
being so, and County Court Judges 
being quite as capable as the ordinary 
revising barristers for the work of re- 
vising the lists of voters, he thought that 
such work might very well be handed 
over to them. From his point of view, 
however, they would never get the thing 
satisfactorily managed until they had 
manhood suffrage. The difficulties in 
connection with revision in many cases 
rendered it impossible for working men 
to exercise the franchise, and until either 
one Party or the other in the House 
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had the courage to deal manfully with 
the question, and declare for manhood 
suffrage, the difficulty would never be 
overcome. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, the hon. Member (Mr. Conybeare) 
was mistaken in supposing that there 
was any information before the House 
to the effect that the County Court 
Judges, or any large proportion of them, 
worked so little as the hon. Member 
said. There was a Bill now before the 
House to enable the Lord Chancellor to 
deal with cases where the County Oourt 
Judges had not sufficient work to do— 
giving him power to require those 
Judges who had too little to do to assist 
those who had too much to do; and, 
under the circumstances, it would be 
absurd—if the hon. Member would per- 
mit him to say so—to think of putting 
the work of registration upon the County 
Court Judges. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the Bill the 
hon. Member referred to was before the 
Standing Committee, but was not techni- 
cally before the House, and he was re- 
ferring to what was at present the case. 
He was referring to a Return and a dis- 
cussion which took place in the House 
last Session. He, therefore, ventured 
to say that the hon. Member’s correction 
was hardly correct. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Bill in 
question was before the House, the 
Standing Committee being, by the Rules 
of the House, technically equivalent to 
the Committee stage of a Bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I know that. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed fo. 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Riocnwarp Wessrser) (Isle of Wight) 
moved, after Clause 10, to insert the 
clause which stood in his name. 


New Clause :— 

(Transitory provisions as to the year 1888.) 

‘In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight, notwithstanding anything in 
the enactments applied by this Act, the re- 
vision of the lists of county electors may be 
later than the twelfth day of October, so that 
it be not later than the thirty-first day of 
October, and the register of eounty electors 
shall be completed on or before the thirty-first 
day of December in the said year, and shall 
come into operation on the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, 


Mr. Conybeare 
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and shall continue in operation until the next 
ad of county electors comes into opera- 
on. 

“In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight, notwithstanding anything in 
this Act or the enactments thereby applied, the 
Clerk of the Peace in a county may, if he 
thinks fit, instead of directing the occupiers’ 
list to be made out in three divisions as pro- 
vided by the Registration of Electors Acts, 
direct the overseers to make supplemental lists 
containing the names which would otherwise be 
contained in Division Two and Division Three 
of the occupiers’ list, and the names so con- 
tained in the spplemental list corresponding to 
Division Two shall be struck by the Revising 
Barrister out of Division One of the list, and 
the supplemental list corresponding to Division 
Three shall be treated as if it were Division 
Three of the said list,” —(Mr. Attorney General, ) 


—brought up, and read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
took exception to the second part of the 
clause, as he thought it would lead to 
unnecessary confusion. 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER asked, 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
had seen the alterations which it was 
proposed to effect ? 

Mr. ''OMLINSON said, he had not; 
but he was informed that the pro- 
posal in the new clause would lead to 
confusion. 

Sire RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
did not know how otherwise the object 
in view could be carried out. They had 
passed a clause to the effect that there 
should be a revision of the lists, and it 
followed from that that the lists must be 
made to agree with each other. No 
doubt, it would be laborious to make 
three revisions of the lists effecting cer- 
tain erasures in the case of one or 
other ; but the alternative would lead to 
greater confusion, as it would be neces- 
sary to put certain marks against cer- 
tain names, and to refer back to see 
what each mark meant. It would only 
be in this way that they could find out 
whether a man was to have a Parlia- 
mentary or municipal vote, or whether 
the name was that of a woman. That 
would be a very inconvenient course, 
and the Government were anxious that 
the revising barristers should be er- 
abled to do their work thoroughly. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 
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Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
regretted he had not properly under- 
stood his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Tomlinson). If the hon. and learned 
Memberthought the arrangement should 
be compulsory he would look into the 
matter ; but he would point out that the 
subject had been before the Clerks of 
the Peace and others who were inte- 


rested. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked why it was necessary to have a 
speeial provision for registration that 
year, which was not necessary other 
yeurs ? 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, the 
arrangement was proposed inasmuch 
as they must get through the work that 
year. On other occasions there had 
been plenty of time. That had been the 
course adopted in 1885. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he referred 
in particular to the 2nd sub-section. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
would look into the point. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he begged to move the following 
Amendment :—In page 2, after Clause 2, 
insert the following Clause :— 

‘Every person who is entitled to be regis- 
tered as a voter in respect of a ten pounds 
occupation qualification within the meaning ot 
the provisions of ‘The Registration Act, 1885,’ 
which are set out in the Schedule to this Act, 
shall be entitled to be registered as a county 
elector, and to be enrolled as a burgess, in re- 
spect of such qualification, in like manner in 
all respects as if the sections of ‘The Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ relating to a 
burgess qualification, included the said ten 
pounds occupation qualification.” 

His object was to amend the occupation 
franchise. At present the matter stood 
thus. In the year 1885 the franchise 
in municipal boroughs was altered for 
Parliamentary purposes, so as to include 
under the qualification to vote land 
without buildings up to the value of £10. 
There was no such qualification for muni- 
cipal purposes; therefore the effect of the 
Bill would be that in country districts 
occupiers of land of even considerable 
value would not have a right to vote, 
unless they had buildings on the land. 
He could assure the Committee that 
this was not an imaginary case. He 
had the details of one considerable 
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land was occupied by persons who did 
not reside in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and had no buildings whatever on 
the land. Those persons who had a 
substantial stake in the neighbourhood 
would have no right to vote as the Bill 
now stood, and he thought this proposal 
ought to be accepted, providing as it did 
that a person who had a status for Par- 
liamentary purposes should be admitted 
toa sfatus for municipal purposes. He 
intended to move a new Schedule later 
on, if this new clause were accepted. 
New Clause (Occupation of land of the 
value of £10 to qualify, )—( Mr. Hobhouse, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
the proposal was one which, as a 
matter of prineiple, he did not see very 
well how the Committee could resist. 
It was an occupation and a rating fran- 
chise, and he had been told that its 
omission from the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1885 was really more of a 
mistake than anything else. He there- 
fore hoped the Committee would accept 
the Amendment. The Government did 
not at all see why the occupier of land 
which was rated should not have a 
vote, although he did not possess a 
residence on the land. The occupier of 
the land was, no doubt, as much an 
occupying ratepayer as anything could 
make him. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
did not think any objection could be 
taken to the clause. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hosnovssz, the 

following Schedule :— 

(Ten pounds occupation qualification.) 
Registration Act, 1885. 

Definition of Ten Pounds Occupation Quali- 

fication. 

“A person entitled to be registered as a 
voter in respect of a ten pounds occupation 
qualification in a borough, municipal or parlia- 
mentary — 

(a) must during the whole twelve months 
immediately preceding the fifteenth day 
of July have been an occupier as owner 
or tenant of some land or tenement in a 
parish [or township] of the clear yearly 
value of not less than ten pounds ; and 





estate, where a large quantity of grazing 
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(b.) must have resided in or within seven 
miles of the borough during six months 
immediately senting the fifteenth day 
of July; and 

(c.) Such person, or someone else must 
during the said twelve months have been 
rated to all poor rates made in respect of 
such land or tenement ; and 

(d.) All sums due in respect of the said 
land or tenement on account of any poor 
rate made and allowed during the twelve 
months immediately preceding the fifth 
day of January next before the registra- 
tion, or on account of any assessed taxes 
due before the said fifth day of January, 
must have been paid on or before the 
twentieth day of July. 

“Tf two or more persons jointly are such 
occupiers as above mentioned, and the value of 
the land or tenement is such as to give ten 
pounds or more for each occupier, each of such 
occupiers is entitled to be registered as a voter. 

“If a person has occupied in the borough 
different lands or tenements of the requisite 
value in immediate succession during the said 
twelve months, he is entitled in respect of the 
occupation thereof to be registered as a voter 
in the parish [or township] in which the last 
occupied land or tenement is situate,”’ 


—agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be 
considered upon Zhursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 253.) 


GLEBE LANDS BILL.—[Bitt 180.] 
(Mr. Secretary Stanhope, Mr. Raikes, Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley.) 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read(Queen’s 
Consent and Prince of Wales’s Consent, 
as Duke of Cornwall), signified. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.’”’—( Mr. Secretary Stanhope.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central), in rising to move that the Bill 
be re-committed, in order, in Committee, 
to move the following new clauses :— 

“The Commissioners, before giving their 
assent to the sale of any land under this Act, 
shall require the incumbent to issne public 
notice in the parish of the intended sale in such 
manner as they shall think fit, and they shall 
receive and consider objections from any rate- 
payer of the parish, and if any ten ratepayers 
of the parish shall ask for a public inquiry as 
to the expediency of such sale, they shall direct 
inquiry in such manner as they shall think fit.” 

“With a view to affording greater facilities for 
the acquisition of land in small parcels by cot- 
tagers, labourers, and others under Clause 8 of 
this Act, the Land Commissioners may, by 
agreement with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, frame a scheme for payment in such 
cases of three-fourths or less of the purchase 
money, with interest at the rate of three and a 
half per centum per annum, in equal annual 
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instalments spread over a period of not more 
than thirty-five years; and they may make it 
a condition of their approval of the sale of any 
land under this Act, that it shall be sold in 
parcels subject to such Mas box eet and in the 
case of such sales the esiastical Commis- 
sioners shall collect and receive the annual 
instalments, and shall pay so much of them as 
represents interest to the persons entitled to the 
same, and shall invest the residue representing 
the payment of capital as directed by Clause 4 
of this Act.” 

‘* The Land Commissioners shall present an 
annual Return to Parliament of the sales 
effected under this Act, specifying in what 
cases land has been offered or sold in small 
parcels to cottagers, labourers, and otbers,”’ 
said, he owed some apology to the 
House for attempting to move his 
Amendments at this stage ; but the fact 
was that the Bill had slipped through 
to its present stage without his noticing 
it. he right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) who had charge of it had 
made no statement in introducing it nor 
on the second reading. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) did not complain of that. All 
he said was that themeasure had reached 
its present stage without any remarks 
being made either by the Government or 
anyone else; and, secondly, he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was not aware of its contents, 
and he believed many others were in 
the same condition in that respect as 
himself. The Bill, he would frankly 
admit, was a very important one, for it 
would enable the sale to take place of 
some and possibly of all the glebe lands 
in the country; and considering that 
these consisted of something like 600,000 
acres, valued at £1,000,000 per annum, 
it was obvious that the Bill would pro- 
duce an important effect. The objects 
of the measure were two-fold—in the 
first place, to relieve the clergy in many 
parts of the country where the depression 
in agriculture had been sevare; and, in 
the second place, of a very serious burden 
in respect of their glebes. He believed 
that in meny parts of thecountry, where 
the clergy were dependent wholly or in 
part on their glebes, they had during the 
past three or four years found themselves 
extremely embarrassed through the agri- 
cultural depression. They had either 
been unable to let their glebes without 
making serious reductions of rent, 
or they had been compelled to take 
them and farm them themselves, which 
was a thing many clergy were with- 
out the means to do. Tastes object 
of the Bill was to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of glebe lands by labourers 
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and others of that class. Lord Salisbury 
not long ago made a speech on the Land 
Question in which he said it was the 
intention of the Government to facilitate 
land of this kind getting into the hands 
of labourers and artizans. That was an 
object they all very much wished for, 
and he believed that the object of bring- 
ing about a sale of glebe lands during a 
time of depression was that they might 
be sold in small lots with a view to their 
getting into the hands of artizans and 
labourers. But if the state of depres- 
sion was such that no good rents could 
beobtained from the glebes, the same cun- 
sideration must not be lost sight of 
when they contemplated the sale of the 
glebes for agricultural purposes. He 
believed, however, that if the glebes 
could be broken up into small parcels, 
so as to fall into the hands of agricul- 
tural labourers, it would be possible to 
get afair price for them. The two 
motives, therefore, went together, and 
he was sure the House and the country 
would desire to relieve the clergy from 
the difficulty in which they found them- 
selves; and, on the other hand, that it 
was a good opportunity to enable land 
of this kind to pass into the hands of 
agricultural labourers, so as to form a 
larger class of small owners than now 
existed in the agricultural districts. To 
the Bill, as it at present stood, he took 
two objections. In the first place, it ap- 
peared to him that it contemplated the 
sale of these glebe lands being only to the 
interest of the incumbents, the Bishops, 
and the Land Commission. A sale might 
take place with the consent of the incum- 
bent, the Bishop, and the Land Commis- 
sion, without any of the people in the 
parish being aware of what was going 
to be done. That seemed to him unsatis- 
factory. To his mind the sale of glebe 
lands was a matter of public interest, 
and the people of a parish, he thought, 
ought to be informed of what was in- 
tended. In his opinion nothing should 
take place without public notice, and if 
required there should be public inquiry 
on the part of the Land Commission in 
the parish as to whether the sale of 
the glebe land was desirable, and also 
whether the provision enabling the Land 
Commission to break up glebe lands into 
small parcels,so that labourers might have 
an opportunity of becoming possessors, 
was being properly carried out. Heagreed 
with the proposal that the land should 
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be broken up into small parcels, with a 
view to labourers and others becoming 
purchasers ; but he was afraid that this 
provision would have very little effect, 
unless some arrangement was made in 
the Bill by which a portion of the pur- 
chase money would be left on mortgage, 
and the payment spread over a period 
of years. He, therefore, proposed to 
re-commit the Bill for three purposes. 
In the first place, to introduce a clause 
providing that due and proper notice 
should be given in the parish of a pro- 
posed sale to enable a certain number of 
ratepayers to require of the Land Com- 
mission that any inquiry should be held 
if they thought it necessary; secondly, 
for enabling the Land Commission to 
arrange a plan with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners under whieh three- 
fourths of the purehase money might be 
allowed to remain on mortgage to be re- 
paid in instalments over a period of not 
more than 35 years. He proposed that 
the interest payable should be 3} per 
cent per annum, and the payment of 
capital and interest was to be made by 
equal instalments within 35 years. 
There was a precedent for this in the 
action the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were now taking with regard to a great 
deal of their land. They were selling and 
had sold a considerable portion of their 
landed property in Wales and elsewhere 
tothe tenants thereof, and had left a large 
portion of the purchase money on mort- 
gage, payable by instulments in the 
manner he was now proposing. The 
principle, therefore, which he asked the 
Government to assent to was adopted 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
he, therefore, thought the Government 
would have no difficulty in carrying it 
out. All he could say was that he 
believed unless some facilities of this 
kind were given to the labourers they 
would never be able to take advantage 
of the provisions of the Bill. As his 
Amendment was in accordance with the 
provisions of the Bill, and particularly 
with that clause which directed the Land 
Commissioners to break the ylebe lands 
up into parcels with a view to selling 
them to agricultural labourers and others 
of that class, he ventured to express a 
hope that the Government would accede 
to his proposal and allow the Bill to be 
re-committed for the purpose of inserting 
clauses to this effect. The last clause 
was one which would direct the Land 
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Commission to lay before Parliament an 
annual Return showing the number of 
sales they had effected under the Act, 
and also specifying in what cases they 
had offered the land to labourers in 
parcels under Clause 8 of the Bill. He 
could only again say that these three 
clauses he suggested were not opposed 
to the Bill in any shape, but were in- 
tended to carry out its principles and 
objects with which, so far as he was 
concerned, he thoroughly concurred. 
He should be extremely sorry if the 
glebes throughout the country were sold 
without an opportunity being afforded 
to the labourers for obtaining land in 
parcels suitable for cultivation by them, 
and he would only further say that if 
the Bill passed as it now stood the effect 
would be that the glebes would only be 
sold to the large land proprietors in the 
district, and the object of Clause 8 would 
not be effected. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ now read the third time,” 
and add the words ‘‘re-committed in 
respect of Three New Clauses.””—( Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre.’’) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘now read the third time,’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannors) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that he could not com- 
ny of the manner in which the right 

on. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 





brought this matter under the notice of | p 


the House, seeing that he had expressed 
a cordial approval of the principle of the 
Bill. So far from complaining of the 
intervention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he (Mr. E. Stanhope) was very glad to 
have any suggestions which vould make 
the Bill more workable. He would 
point out that there was already in the 
Bill a clause for preferential sale of 
glebe lands in small lots, and that there 
was an absolute condition that where 
practicable the Commissioners should 
offer the whole or some part of such 
lands for sale in small lots; and so far 
he and the right hon. Gentleman were 
in harmony. But on the specific pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman he 
was afraid they must part company. It 
was true that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners sold their land in small lots, and 
allowed the purchase money to be spread 
over 30 years; but they were selling 
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their own land, and could afford to wait 
for the money. The incumbent, however, 
was frequently in immediate want of his 
for the purpose of a prompt investment 
of the whole, yet, under the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners, who were to col- 
lect the annual instalments and interest, 
were only to give the incumbent the 
latter and keep the former until the 
whole 30 instalments had been paid. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
quite misunderstood. He suggested 
that the Commissioners should receive 
the yearly payment, pay over the interest 
to the incumbent or the person entitled 
to receive it, and invest that portion of 
the yearly portion in the same manner 
directed under the Bill to apply the 
whole purchase money. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that empha- 
sized the objection he took. Then the 
incumbent would be kept out of the 
money for 30 years. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: But he gets 
the interest. 

Mr. bk. STANHOPE: Yes; the inte- 
rest. He did not think the suggestion 
could be entertained. The machinery 
was most cumbrous, and he could not 
assent to the proposal. As to the first 
clause (notice to be given of the intended 
sale) of the right hon. Gentleman, al- 
though not prepared to accept it, he 
should undertake that before the Bill 
passed through the House of Lords 
words should be inserted providing that 
ublic notice should be given. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he felt 
so strongly on this matter that, unless 
they relieved the labourers from paying 
the whole of the money and spread it 
over a considerable period, he should go 
to a Division on the third reading. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, 8.) said, he thought it would re- 
quire but a very slight extension of the 
machinery of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to enable them to carry out the 
avowed object of the Bill, and that which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had in view. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that as the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) showed a disposition 
to treat the suggestions which had been 
offered with a great deal of courteous 
fairness—if the right hon. Gentleman 
would permit him to say so—he (Mr. 
Bredlaugh) would ask the right hon. 
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Gentleman if it would not be possible to 
extend the concession he had made with 
regard to that portion of the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) dealing with the subject of the 
issue of notices? He (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
quite felt that they could not expect to 
have the Amendments accepted exactly 
as proposed. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners were persons who dealt with 
large sums of money, and surely it would 
not be impossible, before the Bill left 
the other House, to introduce some words 
which would make it possible to provide 
machinery by which an incumbent could 
have the purchase money for his land 
when he was in need of it for some 
special investment. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) that the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Bradford was not made in a 
spirit of hostility, but in a spirit of a 
desire to carry out the object of the 
measure. He would put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
whether it would not be possible to give 
extended operation to the spirit of the 
2nd clause, as he had undertaken to do 
in the case of the Ist clause? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he should 
be glad to consider whether it would be 
possible to do what the hon. Member 
for Northampton proposed ; but, at any 
rate, he could not accept the present 
Amendment. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE here rose—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has already twice spoken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (remaining 
seated, with head covered): Might I 
appeal to the Government, as they have 
made a concession in this matter, to 
allow the Bill to be re-committed, in 
order that the points in question might 
be there discussed ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; I cannot 
agree to that. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
57: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now 
read the third time,” again proposed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
after the refusal of the Government to 
re-commit the Bill he should feel it his 
duty to vote against the measure. He 
should do so with some regret, because 
he approved the general idea of the 
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Bill; but he was satisfied that an other- 
wise most valuable portion of the mea- 
sure would be perfectly futile, and 
would never be carried into effect, unless 
some such proposal as he had suggested 
were adopted for spreading the payment 
of the purchase money over a term of 
years. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
it somewhat remarkable that because 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevere) was not able to carry out 
a particular method for the sale of 
those lands in small plots, therefore the 
right hon. Gentleman should object to 
the Bill altogether. The Government 
desired that those lands should be sold 
in small plots, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that he believed that measure 
in many parts of the country would not 
only enable them to be sold in small 
plots, but would lead to their being 
acquired by labourers. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, it must be remembered that this 
Bill passed the second reading without 
any diseussion whatever. The Bill dealt 
with a vast amount of public property ; 
he did not call it—as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Central Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did—quasi- 
public property, for it was absolutely 
public property now diverted from na- 
tional ecclesiastical purposes—it was as 
truly national property as any property 
in the ownership of the State. He 
would like to know whether the Go- 
vernment and those in charge of the 
Bill had given the House and the coun- 
try any information as to the extent of 
this property, the number and acreage 
of these glebes? What had been put 
forward as a reason for this ened. 
tionary proposal of the State dispossess- 
ing itself—dismantling itself—of an im- 
mense amount of real property? They 
were told that the income arising from 
glebes had been much reduced, and 
that the clergy found themselves much 
impoverished by the fall in rents and 
the non-letting of these glebes. That 
might be so, and, no doubt, was so; 
but, for his part, he thought it was an 
extraordinary proposal that on the 
initiative of a single beneficiary in each 
parish the nation should allow itself to 
be dispossessed of propeity amounting 
to thousands of plots in different parts 
of the country. He confessed that re- 
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the clergy; but if they were suffering, 
they were suffering in common with the 
rest of the community, and he failed to 
see what advantage was coming to them 
by the plan which was now being 
pushed through the House by the Go- 
vernment. What would happen? These 
glebes and plots of land were to be 
sold, the amount to be passed over to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
a fixed rate of interest was to come from 
the investment in that way. But if the 
income was reduced, so would the capital 
value of these lands be reduced ; and, if 
zo, there would be a reduced amount 
passed to the credit of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, from which 2} per cent, 
if the money were invested in Consols, 
would arise. Then, it seemed to him 
that the clergy of the country, as bene- 
ficiaries for the time being, would not 
be in a very improved condition—that 
was to say, it would be as much for 
their interest to take the value of the 
land at the moment. But if the House 
were agreed that these estates ought to 
be sold, clearly it was to the advantage 
of the community that the best possible 
price should be obtained ; and if proper 
care was not taken to insure the obtain- 
ing of the highest possible price, there 
was a dereliction of duty on the part of 
someone concerned, and national pro- 
perty was being thrown away and 
wasted. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had indicated a way in 
which the best possible price could be 
obtained for these lands, and that was 
by widening the area of competition. 
If the agricultural labourer was assisted 
in the way suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the probability was that 20, 
30, or 40 per cent more would be ob- 
tained for the lands than would be 
obtained under the Bill, owing to the 
slovenly and careless way in which it 
was drawn. Suppose the glebe was in 
the centre, or formed a contiguous part 
of a very large property, it would fall 
into the hands of the adjoining owner 
for a very low price—indeed, competi- 
tion would be almost out of the ques- 
tion. He thought that his right hon. 
Friend was perfectly justified in bring- 
ing his proposal before the House, and 
that he was further justified in doing so 
seeing that these securities had not been 
taken by the Government, who seemed 
to have charge of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly justified 
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in attempting to arrest the further pro- 
gress of the Bill, and await an opportu- 
nity when the proposal could be placed 
before Parliament with all the ad- 
vantages to the agricultural labourer 
and to those who might want to possess 
themselves of small areas of land of the 
facilities indicated by his right hon. 
Friend. If this had been an estate of a 
landowner that had to be sold—if it had 
been the estate of an Irish landowner, 
for instance—they would have had it 
publicly offered on the freest possible 
terms, to enable the tenant to buy land, 
and to give, it might be, an extravagant 
price for it. He wanted to know why 
the same precedent had not been closely 
followed in this case? Surely the agri- 
cultural labourers of thiscountry were not 
in such a flourishing condition that—— 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War smiled; he did 
not know what there was to smile at, 
except that the right hon. Gentleman 
had a supreme contempt for the interests 
of agriculture. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
smiling because it was obvious that the 
hon. Gentleman had not read the Bill. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman happened to be 
mistaken, for he had not only read the 
Bill, but he had closely studied its pro- 
visions; and he did not hesitate to say 
that if similar advantages and similar 
publicity and similar facilities had been 
given to the English agricultural la- 
bourer as would have been given in the 
case of the sale of an Irish estate in the 
interests of the landlord, they would 
have had a much better chance of 
making the most of this property. 
These glebe lands were of the greatest 
interest to the parishes in which they 
happened to be situated, and he con- 
sidered that if advertised without the 
publicity which his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre), by the ciauses he 
had put on the Paper, sought to intro- 
duce, the most had not been done or 
attempted in order to do what would 
have been done in every other case, and 
that was to give the greatest and widest 
possible publicity, so as to obtain the 
highest possible price for the land. He 
should be most happy to give his support 
to his right hon. Friend if he went to a 
Division. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he fancied 
there was some slight misapprehension 
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either on his part or on the part of other 
hon. Members as to what the Govern- 
ment were prepared to do. If it was 
possible to avoid a hostile Division on 
the third reading of the Bill, on which 
there was so much concurrence of opi- 
nion, it was well that they should do so. 
As to one point, he thought there was 
no doubt, and that was that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. E. Stanhope) in 
charge of the Bill consented that in 
‘another place” there should be words 
introduced, so as to secure that notice 
should be required. Then he thought 
—but it appeared that there was some 
difference of opinion on the point—the 
right hon. Gentleman also admitted that 
there was some force in what he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had said in regard to the 
possibility of some arrangement with 
the Eeclesiastical Commissioners when 
the incumbent needed the corpus of the 
money for any of the purposes specified 
in the sub-sections of Clause 4, and he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say further that he would consider 
whether anything could be introduced 
before the Bill beeame law which would 
meet that point, so that there should be 
a means for the labourer to purchase 
and pay by instalments, and yet that 
provision should be made for the incum- 
bent who needed the body of the money 
for the purposes set forth in the sub- 
sections of Clause 4. If he happened to 
be right in that, he did not think that the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) would be so necessary on 
the third reading of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s view was that 
no concession at all was made by the 
Government upon the point. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill would make the matter clear. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did 
not give any pledge at all but the 
Government would consider whether 
means could be devised for facilitating 
the acquisition of the land by labourers. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, the extraordinary doctrine 
advanced by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bradford (Mr. Illing- 
worth) had not been laid down in the 
House for the first time to-night. The 
hon. Gentlenan seemed to be one of 
those politicians who repeated fallacies 
until they imagined they were the truth. 
The hon. Gentleman was never tired of 
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speaking of this as national property. 
As a matter of fact, the property had 
never been given to the nation; it had 
never been bequeathed to the nation ; in 
fact, it was in no sense national pro- 
perty. It was, no doubt, Church pro- 
perty, held for the benefit of the nation, 
just as the Church existed for the benefit 
of the nation. [Jronical cheers.| That 
was his (Mr. J. G. Talbot’s) own con- 
viction, and hon. Gentlemen could not 
expect to shake him in it. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Illingworth), in his 
zeal for this extraordinary fallacy, 
sought to stop the passage of a very 
innocent and useful Bill at its very last 
stage, and he seemed to think that be- 
cause what he called national property 
was not to be put up toa sort of national 
auction they were not dealing with 
glebe lands in a right way. One of 
its objects was to benefit the unfortunate 
present occupants of these glebes, whose 
sufferings were exceptionally great, and 
certainly not a matter to be laughed out 
of court in that House or anywhere else. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the sufferings 
of the clergy, but went on to say that 
they were only suffering with the rest 
of the community. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that they 
were suffering in excess of the greater 
part of the community. He knew from 
his own experience that that was so, 
but he was not there to plead i» formd 
pauperis on behalf of the clergy, although 
he maintained they were suffering in a 
most unparalleled degree, considering 
the position they were hound to occupy. 
The Bill provided that the lands might 
be taken out of the hands of the clergy 
and put into the hands of persons who 
could farm them properly and satisfac- 
torily. It was said that these lands 
ought to be put into the hands of 
labourers. He did not object to 
labourers having them if they liked, but 
labourers could no more profitably 
occupy them than anybody else—they 
pea only do so if they had capital. 
Hon. Gentlemen seemed to forget that 
in order to occupy land profitably people 
must have capital to work it. How were 
labourers to find capital to work this 
land? That was part of the subject which 
he thought hon. Gentlemen had never 
really faced. He thought land should 
be as much as possible oveupied by every 
class of the community; but he maia- 
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tained that to imagine that agricultural 
labourers could profitably occupy con- 
siderable portions of land was one of 
those extraordinary fallacies which could 
only proceed from an urban point of 
view. Inorder tocultivate land they must 
have capital, and labourers, as a rule, had 
not capital. To say that this land should 
be specially devoted to cultivation by 
labourers was one of the doctrines well 
fitted for the platform and the newspaper 
article; but was not a doctrine which 


any practical man would seriously 
defend. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 


(Stirling, &c.) said, he did not wish to 
interfere in the quarrel between the 
hon. Member for the Oxford Univer- 
sity (Mr. J. G. Talbot) and his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth). Indeed, he 
could not conceive any political question, 
and probably still less any ecclesiastical 
question, on which those two hon. Gen- 
tlemen could agree. But he was bound 
to say that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University was not 
right in imputing to his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Bradford any disposi- 
tion to make light of the loss felt by the 
occupants of glebe lands in late years. 
What the hon. Gentleman said was that 
the clergy had suffered, though not more 
than other members of the community, 
and he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) was 
bound to say, from his observation, that the 

rincipal difference between the owners of 
and and other portions of the community 
of late years had been that while all had 
suffered, probably those engaged in trade 
and commerce had suffered to an even 
greater extent; but they had not been 
so disposed to have recourse to Parlia- 
ment, cap in hand, seeking relief as those 
who owned land. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxford University 
evidently did not much believe in the 
passing of any portion of these glebe 
lands into the hands of labourers, for, 
he said, labourers had not capital enough 
to work it. The hon. Gentleman could 
hardly have read the Bill which he was 
supporting, because it assumed they 
possessed capital enough to pay the 
whole purchase money at once. What 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
wished to do was to make it possible for 
labourers to acquire land by easing the 
purchase as much as could be. But 
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he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) rose to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill (Mr. E, Stanhope) to make 
clear what he thought was still a little 
in doubt. What they wanted to know 
was whether his (Mr. E. Stanhope’s) 
engagement to consider what might be 
done in the interests of labourers ex- 
tended to both the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre)-— 
namely, to the question of notice, and 
also to the question of payment by 
instalments, or did it only refer to the 
question of notice ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
he made the point perfectly clear. 
He undertook to put a clause into the 
Bill during its passage through the 
House of Lords dealing with the ques- 
tion of notice; in regard to the other 
question, he only said it was a matter 
to which they would give their conside- 
ration. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that, 
as he understood the question, all 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) desired was that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners should have the 
same power to deal with these glebe 
lands as they had in respect to lands 
already in their possession. The right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
treated the incumbent as though he 
were the personal proprietor of the land 
and wanted money. As a matter of fact, 
the incumbent had only a species of life 
interest, and could get nothing for him- 
self, except the interest on the money 
when invested ; and it was immaterial, so 
long as the principal was safe, whether 
the purchase money was invested in tho 
purchased land or in Government Stock 
if the interest payable was equal. He 
would like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would, between this and the time when 
the Bill reached ‘‘another place,” under- 
take to consider whether he could not 
place some machinery in the Bill pro- 
viding that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should deal with this land in the 
same way as they dealt hitherto with 
other lands in their possession ? 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, it was through no seeking of his 
own that he found himself, upon the 
first occasion on which he had ventured 
to take more than a barely formal 
part in the discussions of the House, in 
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conflict with his Colleagues in the repre- 
sentation of Bradford. He often found 
himself in opposition to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth), and especially so 
with regard to the hon. Gentleman’s 
peculiar views as to the tenure of 
Church property. The hon. Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
had, however, rg 2 4 replied to one 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
vations; but there was another portion 
of them to which reference ought to be 
made. The hon. Member had spoken of 
the State dispossessing itself of property. 
He (Mr. Byron Reed) had searched in 
vain for any element of State owner- 
ship of either glebe land or the other 
endowments held by the clergy of the 
Church. He was aware that State 
ownership was the theory of the Libera- 
tion Society, and he was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman who represented the 
Liberation Society in that House was of 
opinion that all Church property should 
speedily be brought into national pos- 
session. But this Bill was simply a 
Bill for providing for the speedy, easy, 
and convenient sale of lands which at 
the present time were not fully remu- 
nerative to the clergy who held them, 
and for the investment of the money 
arising from their sale for the benefit of 
the clergy, in whose hands the lands 
were at present, and for whose advan- 
tage they were by their original donors 
intended to exist. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Brad- 
ford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had re- 
ferred to the question of allotments 
for agricultural labourers, and another 
hon. Gentleman—the Member for South 
Monaghan (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna)—ap- 
peared to share with him a false im- 
pression as to the scope of the Bill. He 
(Mr. Byron Reed) found that Clause 8 
distinctly provided that glebe lands dealt 
with by the Bill should be offered for 
sale in small parcels, not only to in- 
dividual labourers, but to Sanitary 
Authorities, who obtained by the Act of 
last year power to deal with land for 
allotment purposes, and this, he thought, 
altogether disposed of the objection that 
the labourers were unable to purchase 
these lands for cultivation. He ventured 
to think that the House generally would 
be of opinion that the opposition to this 
Bill was the opposition which was al- 
ways met with from certain quarters of 
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the House when any measure of Church 
reform came up for discussion. There 
were hon. Members of the House who 
were nominally friends of the Church, 
and who were, in name, anxious and 
zealous for Church reform, but who 
exhibited their friendship and mani- 
fested their zeal by opposing even the 
humblest and simplest and most un- 
pretentious measure for giving scope 
and latitude to Church operations. But 
while they could not expect for a mo- 
ment that the Bill of the Government 
now before the House would please 
right hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, they had every reason to 
believe that it would be approved by 
the clergy, for whose interest in the 
main it was conceived ; that it would be 
approved by the great majority of the 
laity in the country for whose ultimate 
benefit its provisions were laid down; and 
that it would in a very few minutes 
from now be accepted by a majority of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed) endeavoured 
to minimize the importance of this sub- 
ject by saying it was a matter which 
mainly concerned the clergy—that it was 
for their benefit and their advantage. 
But there were certain other people in 
the land greatly interested in this pro- 
perty besides the clergy, and he and 
others, as representing them, thought 
that they had a right at this stage to 
protest against the passage of this Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman said that Olause 8 
provided all manner of facilities for the 
acquisition of land by cottagers, le- 
bourers, and others. Yes; but the 
authorities concerned were to— 

** Satisfy themselves that such offer is not 
practicable without diminishing the price which 
can be obtained for the glebe land on a sale.” 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Talbot), 
in common with the hon. Member for 
East Bradford (Mr. Byron Reed), charged 
the hon. Member for West Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) with continually re- 
iterating the fallacy that Church land 
was national property. He (Mr. Picton) 
would like to know whether the Church 
was a sect or not, and was a sect distinct 
from the nation, or wasit not? [Mr. 
Byron Rerp: No.) The hon. Member 
said ‘‘No.’’ It was, as had been said 
at any rate, the nation in an ecclesiastica, 
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aspect; it was simply the nation re- 
garded from a religious point of view. 

herefore, whatever land was said to 
belong to the Church belonged to the 
nation. Land was not held by the 
Church for its own interest, but it was 
held for the good of the surrounding 
population. What Churchman would 
say it was not held for the good of the 
whole population, and then, if the land 
was held for the good of the whole 
population, surely in these days of 
almost universal franchise the population 
had a right to say which use of the land 
would serve them? If they were of 
opinion that using land for the purpose 
of offering and extending allotments 
would be very much better than using 
land for the sake of supporting particular 
theological doctrines, the population of 
the country had a perfect right to say 
so. Hon. Gentlemen could not deny that 
it was held in the interests of the whole 
of the people—then the whole of the 

eople had a right to say how best their 
interests would be served. The doctrine 
which had been stated by hon. Members 
opposite to be a fallacy, in the mouth of 
the hon. Member for West Bradford, 
had been consecrated as law by repeated 
Acts of Parliament. The Act for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church asserted that Church 
property was national properiy. On no 
other ground could the disendowment 
have possibly been effected. The prin- 
cipal basis of the Irish Church Act was 
that, after all living personal interests 
had been compensated, the residue was 
national property. They knew that Acts 
of Parliament could do anything; but 
Acts were supposed to proceed on a 
basis of justice, and that basis of justice 
was, in the case of the Irish Church pro- 
perty, that the property belonged to the 
whole nation. Besides that, Parliament 
was continually dealing with Church 
property; they had the endowments of 
one large Bishopric shared among other 
Bishoprics by Acts of Parliament ; they 
had the property of a number of Corpo- 
rations thrown into one mass and handed 
over to certain Commissioners to deal 
with as they might judge fit under the 
supervision of the Government of the 
day. What other property had they 
dealt with in such a way as this? 
The fact that they had dealt with this 
property in this way proved clearly that 
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regarded as fundamentally the property 
of the nation. He could not but pro- 


foundly regret that this Bill should 
have reached so late a stage; doubtless 
they, on the Opposition side of the 
House, had to blame themselves in part 
for that. But when it was remembered 
what a number of Committees they had 
to attend, and what an amount of Busi- 
ness had been rushed through the House 
during this exceedingly happy Session, 
he thought it need be no matter for 
surprise that this Bill had been a little 
overlooked. Still, he extremely regretted 
that it should have been so; for he 
thought that one of the darkest blots on 
our history had been the want of con- 
science, the want of political conscience 
at any rate, oa the part of Governments 
in dealing with the land of the country. 
The interests of classes, the interests of 
individuals, the interests of institutions, 
the interests of religious doctrines, had 
always been considered before the in- 
terests of the people at large, and he 
thought this was only a fresh illus- 
tration of the same line of action. As 
their Predecessors acted at the time of 
the Enclosure Acts, thinking nothing 
of the needs of the laborious population, 
but only of the interests of the owners, 
so they were acting now, thinking 
nothing of the needs of the labourers, 
but only of the convenience and pecu- 
niary prosperity of the clergy. He did 
not wish to do anything to injure the 
clergy, far from it. He believed that 
those who held the same opinions as 
himself were among the warmest friends 
of the clergy ; he did not wish to injure 
the clergy; but he maintained that the 
interests of the laborious population 
ought to be of even much more signi- 
ficance to them, and if the clergy were 
faithful to their vocation they would 
think so too. Therefore, although he 
felt it was impossible to make anything 
more than a protest at this stage of the 
Bill, he earnestiy hoped that protest 
would be made by taking a Division. 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he was glad the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Central Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was about to make 
a protest against the passing of this 
Bil, because he thought the people in 
rural parishes, and especially in the 
rural parishes of Wales, took a very 
great interest in two forms of public pro- 
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Tn the case of this Glebe Land Bill, the 
Government was about to place this pub- 
lic property in much the same position 
as Crown property. Now, what was the 
objection to the present mode of dealing 
with Crown property, and with the sale 
of it? It was this—that when the 
labourer or the cottager attempted to 
buy any Crown land he was invariably 
refused, while he might find a few weeks 
afterwards that a whole mountain side had 
been sold surreptitiously toa large land- 
owner, at whose mercy he weuld be placed. 
Much the same thing might happen in 
the case of glebe lands unless the Go- 
vernment promised to insert a clause in 
the Bill which would give public notice 
of any sale of glebe lands in any parish. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
three times over pledged himself to put 
such a clause in the Bill when it reached 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman could place 
such a simple trust in the House of 
Lords, for a similar promise in regard to 
the Mines Regulation Bill of last year 
was not carried out. He (Mr. T. E. 
Ellis) wished to make certain that in re- 
gard to this Bill, at any rate, they would 
be served in a better manner than the 
miners were in the Mines Regulation 
Bill. Now, if this clause were put into 
the Bill, he thought it would be insuffi- 
cient, unless some provision were made 
by which a cottager or labourer could 
have access to the land by means of pay- 
ments by instalments. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is discussing clauses in respect of 
which the House has already divided. 
The hon. Gentleman is, therefore, not 
in Order in referring to those clauses. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, he would, of 
course, bow to the decision of the Chair, 
and he only wished to call attention 
to the fact that, as it stood, Clause 8 was 
illusory, it was deceptive, and of no 
good whatever to the labourer or the 
cottager; it simply held out a hope in 
words. If these lands were to be really 
brought within reach of the labourer 
and cottager—that was to say, if the 
nominal aim of this Bill was to be 
carried out, the Government ought, in 
justice to the labourers and cottagers, 
insert a provision by which Clause 8 
could be made of real value to the 
labourers and cottagers in our parishes. 
The only other remark he would like to 
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make was that this property, as to which 
two or three hon. Members on the other 
side of the House had brought forward 
several subtleties as to its being eccle- 
siastical and Church property, was of 
great interest to the parishes and the 
nation, and that there was no property 
of which the nation and parishes ought 
to keep a firmer grip than of glebe lands. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he desired to take note of a curious 
fact in connection with the debate. It 
appeared to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope), who seemed to 
have assumed the representation of the 
Church Militant, had just made a most 
unconstitutional declaration. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman, in declaring that 
he would induce another House of Par- 
liament, with which, presumably, he 
had no connection whatever, to do a 
certain thing, had overstepped the 
bounds of Ministerial authority. He 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) and others had 
always maintained that the House of 
Lords was only a kind of appanage of 
the Tory Party; and it really seemed 
that the right hon. Gentleman had no 
difficulty in asserting what another 
House of the Legislature would do. He 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
on the ease with which he disposed of 
“another place.” He (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) also desired to take note of the 
fact that the Government, in bringing 
in this Bill, had laid down the proposi- 
tion that land, as an investment, must 
necessarily be of less value than 2? per 
eents. The declaration of the Govern- 
ment amounted to this—that it would 
be of greater benefit to the clergy of 
the Church of England to have their 
money invested in 2} per cents than to 
have it invested in land. Such a de- 
claration made by the Government on 
their responsibility and authority, and 
coming at the present time, when the 
question of agricultural depression was 
so frequently referred to in the House 
had peculiar foree. He hoped the coun- 
try would take note of the fact that 
instead of land being worth 35 years’ 
purchase, it would be better, in the 
opinion of the Government, for the 
clergy of the Church of England to 
invest their money in what stockbrokers 
now called Goschens. [Mr. E. Srannorz 
dissented.] The right hon. Gentleman 
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peseden he (Mr. T. M. Healy) had got 
rom the way the Bill had been ma- 
nouvred. It was not proposed to dis- 
possess the Church of its property; it 
was only proposed to convert it into a 
different class of property. Ifthey con- 
verted an investment in real property 
into an investment in personalty, it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of fact, that they 
believed realty to be of less actuarial 
value for the purposes of investment 
than personalty. Having said this he 
only wished to make one further remark, 
and that was with regard to what was 
said by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford University (Mr. J. 
G. Talbot). The hon. Gentleman had 
laid down the doctrine, which certainly 
was very startling to one who came from 
a country where the Church had been 
disestablished, that this property ought 
not to be dealt with as property owned 
by the nation. The hon. Member 
described the declaration of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) on that subject 
as a fallacy. But upon what other 
basis did this Bill proceed? What was 
the raison d’éire of the Bill unless it pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that this 
property was patted seanatie ? With- 
out doubt the property of the Church of 
Ireland was treated as national pro- 
perty, and now, because the hon. Mem- 

er for West Bradford ventured to say 
that what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander, and because he 
advocated that what was done in Ireland 
should be done in England, he was 
denounced a fallacious logician. The 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks were based 
upon sound reason, upon precedent, and 
upon logic, and it would have been far 
better for the Government to have taken 
a different course with regard to this Bill 
than they had taken. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had aeted 
wisely in the opposition he had offered 
to the Bill. The opposition he had 
offered to the Bill was founded upon 
good sense, and it was to be regretted 
that it was not taken at an earlier stage 
of the Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that if 
he was distinctly to understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War that when the Bill 
reached ‘‘ another place ” he would con- 
sider in a friendly spirit—in a more 
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friendly spirit than he had considered 
his (Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s) proposal—a 
proposal for facilitating the purchase of 
these glebe lands by labourers by 
spreading the payment of the purchase 
money over a term of years, he would 
not divide the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 
74: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 96.) 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL.—[Brtt 132.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N) 
said, he had the following Notice on the 
Paper :— 

“On Motion for going into Committee on 
Criminal Evidence Bill to move, That it be an 
Instruction to the Committee that the Commit- 
tee have power to insert Amendments giving 

risoners tried before Courts of Summary 
urisdiction in Ireland the same right of appeal 
as exists in England.” 


He understood, however, from Mr. 
Speaker that it would not be in Order 
for him to move that Amendment. He 
would, therefore, propose an Instruction 
more limited in its character. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must point 
out to the hon. and learned Member 
that Notice of such Amendment would 
be necessary. He had intimated to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, as early as 
it was in his power, that the Notice on 
the Paper was not in Order, the reason 
being that the subject of the Notice was 
not germane to the Law of Kvidence 
which was dealt with by the Biil. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he was 
quite satisfied with what Mr. Speaker 
had ruled; but it was right that he 
should say that it was only that evening 
that he had received the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intimation, and that the 
Instruction he proposed to move had 
been on the Paper for 10 days past. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there had 
been no probability of the Bill eouing 
on, and he had given the hon. an 
learned Gentleman Notice that afternoon, 
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in order to cause him as little inconve- 
nience as possible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Persons charged with 
offence and wife or husband to be com- 
petent as witnesses). 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The first Amend- 
ment on the Paper is as follows :—‘‘ In 

age 1, line 5, after ‘1,’ insert—‘ This 
Act shall apply to England only.’” 
This seems to me to be in effect a new 
clause, and, therefore, must come in at 
the end. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would beg 
to submit to you, Sir, that, to put 
himself in Order, the hon. Member for 
the St. Rollox Division of Glasgow, in- 
stead of moving these words as a new 
clause, should move to insert, before the 
word ‘‘ where,” the words ‘in Eng- 
land.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must put an Amendment down to 
that effect. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he would move the Amend- 
ment in the form proposed. This wasa 
Bill as to the necessity for which, in the 
case of England, they were all agreed ; 
but he wished to point out that a mea- 
sure of this nature was not required 
either in Ireland or in Scotland. It 
could hardly be pretended that the Bill 
dealt with the question of crime in the 
three countries, for there was nothing in 
it which touched anything which was 
criminal in one country and not criminal 
in either of the others. It was a measure 
which dealt entirely with the question of 
legal — and, dealing as it did 
with the question of legal procedure, it 
must be pointed out that notoriously the 
legal and criminal procedure differed in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. In 
fact, as regarded the question of criminal 
prance there was a great diversity 

etween the three countries. In the 
ease of Scotland, for instance, they had 
a Publie Prosecutor, and they also had 
a preliminary inquiry. Now, what was 
the form of the preliminary inquiry? 
When a prisoner was taken up by the 
criminal authorities he was taken before 
the magistrates, and when before the 
magistrates he had an opportunity of 
stating his case, and making what was 
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termed a declaration. If the accused 
was an innocent person, he had an op- 
portunity of stating before the magis- 
trates circumstances to show his inno- 
cence, aad the facts stated by him could 
be investigated by the Public Prosecutor. 
The chances were, if a prisoner’s state- 
ment was correct, and he was entirely 
innocent of the charge brought against 
him, no prosecution followed at all. The 
Committee would see that, in the case of 
an innocent person in Scotland, he had 
an opportunity at present practically of 
stating his case, and of showing that he 
was innocent before the magistrates; 
and it was of more importance to him 
that he should be able to avoid a pro- 
secution altogether than that he should 
be indicted before a Court, and put to 
the necessity of being heard in his own 
defence, and of employing counsel and 
bringing forward witnesses. What was 
the contention of the Government in this 
Bill? It was that this power of en- 
abling a person to give evidence on his 
own behalf was in the interest of the 
accused. When the Government came 
forward to make a change in the law of 
the land, the onus rested on them of 
showing that that change was necessary. 
Let them take the case of Scotland. 
Would the Lord Advocate tell them of a 
single instance in which an accused per- 
son had been convicted for want of 
ability to give evidence on his own be- 
half? That, he thought, lay at the root 
of this change of procedure. Would the 
Lord Advocate, or any lawyer from Scot- 
land, bring forward one single instance? 
If such a case did occur, and an accused 
= was found guilty by a jury, the 

rerogative of Mercy could step in, and 
would be exercised, so that there would 
be nothing suffered in consequence of 
the absence of the power on the part of 
the accused to give evidence. So far as 
he was aware, no such case as that which 
he asked the Lord Advocate to point out 
had ever occurred—no innocent person 
ever having been found guilty in Scot- 
land, owing to there being no power for 
the accused to give evidence on his own 
behalf, or to give evidence through his 
wife; and, therefore, he argued that 
there was no necessity for the proposed 
change. Ashe said, if the necessity was 
shown in the interest of the accused, it 
was not necessary for the Government to 
insist on it strongly, because they always 
possessed the Prerogative of the Crown, 
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and could always go into the question 
of whether or not a person was guilty 
even after the trial had taken place. 
What was the objection they took to a 
Criminal Court of Appeal? It was 
based upon this—that it was required 
to proceed upon evidence, and upon 
legal evidence ; but what was the case 
so far as the Prerogative of the Crown 
was concerned? Why, they could go 
there beyond what was strictly legal 
evidence. They could go into facts and 
circumstances which were not evidence, 
and examine into matters which might 
or might not have been brought up at 
the trial; and, therefore, if this Bill was 
conceived in the interest of the accused, 
it was not necessary that he should have 
power to give evidence, as they had 
power, under the Prerogative of the 
Crown, to give it far more efficaciously 
than he could at a trial. Another point 
was this. Supposing that a prisoner did 
not give the evidence in a case, if this 
Bill passed the fact of his not doing so 
would be adversely commented upon. 
Of course, it would be said, on behalf of 
the Crown, that they would not be likely 
to comment on the failure of an accused 
person to give evidence; but past ex- 
perience showed a different state of 
things in the case of Scotland. In 
Scotland a prisoner was not bound to 
make any declaration, but might say, at 
the prelimiuary inquiry—‘“ I decline to 
answer any question;” and it was 
notorious that sueh declinature not to 
answer any question, while in no way 
technically making up the evidence in 
a case, yet had a bearing on the minds 
ofajury. The Publie Prosecutor read 
the prisoner’s declaration, which simply 
stated—‘‘ The prisoner declines to an- 
swer any question.” This was done 
for the purpose of prejudicing the 
prisoner’s case before the eyes of the 
jury. It was done every day in Scot- 
and. They saw the declaration brought 
up for no other purpose than that, and 
it would be the same thing under this 
Bill, if it became law. If a prisoner 
were not put into the box, the prose- 
cutor would, with doubt, refer to the 
circumstance as showing in some way 
evidence of the man’s guilt. It was a 
matter of common wisdom that, in a 
criminal case, a man should not be 
counsel in his own case. Much more 
was it true that, in such cases, a man 
should not be a witness in his own case. 


Mr. Caldwell 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is arguing 
against the Bill altogether, and not in 
support of his particular Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, he was point- 
ing out that in the case of Scotland the 
procedure was so very different from the 
procedure in England, or account of the 
opportunity the prisoner had of making 
a declaration at the preliminary in- 
quiry, that there was not the same 
necessity in the case of Scotland for a 
prisoner to be examined as a witness as 
there wasin England. Then, with re- 
gard to the application of the Bill to 
Ireland, there was strong reason why 
Ireland should be exempted from the 
operation of the measure. He (Mr. 
Caldwell) was one of those who had 
voted most regularly for the Crimes 
Bill. The Government had come to 
Parliament with the statement that it 
was necessary to strengthen their powers 
in order to obtain convictions in that 
country. No allegation was made last 
Session as to innocent persons being con- 
victed. The sole case of the Government 
was that it was impossible to obtain 
convictions there ; and it was upon that 
theory and upon that footing that he, 
along with many others, had given the 
most liberal powers to the Government 
for the purpose of carrying out the law 
in Ireland. But how would this Bill 
affect that country? The contention of 
the Government was this—thbat the Bill 
was in the interests of accused persons ; 
and it wasa remarkable circumstance 
to reflect upon that the Government 
found it no longer necessary to propose 
measures for obtaining convictions, but 
were now greatly exercising themselves 
to force through a measure for prevent- 
ing innocent people from being convicted. 
And when had this new state of things 
arisen? Why, only since the Crimes 
Act was passed. There was no conten- 
tion of this nature last Session, and 
now, for the first time, owing to the 
passing of the Crimes Act, the Govern- 
ment had been foreed to bring in a 
measure with a view to mitigating the 
effect of past legislation, and of pre- 
venting innocent people from being con- 
victed. Now, whether this Bill was or 
was not required in Ireland, it was 
obvious that it would be looked at 
with great jealousy. Who was the 
Public Prosecutor in Ireland? Why, 
the Public Prosecutor was the Govern- 
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ment. Who were the defenders of ac- 
cused partiesin Ireland? Why, hon. 
Gentlemen who saton that the Opposition 
side of the House. If that were so, and 
if this Bill really was, as the Government 
said it was, conceived entirely in the in- 
terest of accused persons, who were the 
best judges of what was to the interest 
of the accused? Was it the Govern- 
ment, who were the prosecutors, or was 
it those who were accustomed to defend 
the prisoners? He ventured to say that 
the public at large would look upon this 
question, whether or not the measure 
was or was not in the interest of the 
accused, as a matter falling more within 
the province of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on the Opposition side of the House than 
of the Government, and it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for the Government to 
convince the country that this Bill would 
be in the interest of the accused. He 
would not detain the House any longer 
upon this point than simply to point out 
that, owing to the difference of procedure 
in the three countries—and this was 
simply a matter of procedure—the law 
of Scotland being different from the 
law of England, and the law of Ireland 
also differing from the laws of the two 
other countries, no case whatever had 
been made out why such a Bill should 
be pressed in the interest of accused 
persons in the two countries he referred 
to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
5, before the first word ‘‘ where,” to 
insert the words ‘‘in England.”—(Jfr. 
Caldwell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan) 
said, that the effect of the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down would be to limit the application 
of this Bill exclusively to England, and, 
of course, this would result in both 
Scotland and Ireland leing excluded 
from its operations. Accordingly, in 
sustaining his Amendment, the hon. 
Gentleman had dealt with the cases 
of Scotland and Ireland separately, 
and properly so, if he (Mr. Balfour) 
might venture to say so. Now, as tothe 
ease of Ireland, he (Mr. Balfour) did 
not propose to say anything, because he 
was not sufficiently familiar with Irish 
criminal procedure, or with the other 
considerations which would enter into 
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the question of whether the Bill should 
be applied to Ireland, to have any title 
to intervene in such discussion; and 
certainly upon any Amendment directed 
to raising the question of Ireland, 
separately and substantively, he should 
be largely influenced by the considera- 
tions his hon. Friend (Mr. Caldwell) 
had referred to—that was to say, the 
sarge opinion and wish of those 

est acquainted with Ireland. But he 
thought he did know something about 
criminal procedure in Scotland, and, 
taking the case of that country by itself, 
he had no hesitation in saying that he 
thought it would be a great misfortune 
if the Bill were not extended to Scot- 
land. This was by no means a new 
question. They had had to consider so 
far back, he thought, as 1883, in the 
Grand Committee on Law, of which he 
had had the honour of being a Mem- 
+ ber, and so far as his memory went, 
there was but one opinion at that time 
as to the propriety of extending the 
Bill to Scotland. And he must say that 
the provision of this Bill, which would 
remove the disabilities which now pre- 
vent certain classes of persons from 
giving evidence, appeared to him to be 
merely the natural termination of that 
long series of beneficial amendments in 
the Law of Evidence by which one re- 
striction after another had been done 
away with, and by which the evidence 
of one class of persons after another 
had been made competent, leaving it to 
the tribunal, be it Jury or be it Judge, 
that had to decide the matter, as to what 
weight was to to be given to the evi- 
dence. He had been for many years of 
opinion that this abolition of restrictions 
should not stop at those cases which it 
had already reached, but that as to per- 
sons accused, and their husbands and 
wives, in the case of Scotland as in the 
ease of England, there should be a 
power to give evidence, because, as he 
understood the Bill, it was not intended 
to render such persons compellable but 
only competent to give evidence. There- 
fore, the proposal of the Bill was simply 
to removes the disability to give evi- 
dence, but it would lay no compulsion on 
the parties to do so. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Caldwell), in what he said as to 
Scotland, argued thus. He contended 
this Bill was unnecessary for Scotland, 
because the objects which it sought to 
accomplish were already sufficiently at- 
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tained there. Well, if its ends were 
already served, that could not be an ob- 
jection to the principle of the Bill. If 
the hon. Member was right in that, 
it was to be inferred that, through 
their experience or prescience in Scot- 
land, they had acknowledged the justice 
of this proposal. But he was afraid his 
hon. Friend, whilst right so far in regard 
to what he had said as to Scotland, had 
not seen that the whole case which the 
Bill was directed to provide for had not 
already been met in Scotland. The 
hon. Member said, and said truly, that 
one of the first steps, when a person was 
arrested on a charge of crime, was to 
give him an opportunity of making 
what was called a declaration. Now, 
that was, or ought to be, an oppor- 
tunity afforded to him to answer ques- 
tions, or make a statement, if he chose 
to speak in reply to an invitation to 
say anything he desired to say. It was 
intimated to him that if he desired to 
say anything he could do so, and that 
the Public Prosecutor would take cogni- 
zance of what he said, and act accordingly. 
His hon. Friend was right in acknow- 
ledging that the system of public prose- 
cutions in Scotland was a great safeguard 
to prisoners, because all who had had to 
do with the administration of the Criminal 
Law in Scotland were well aware that if 
an accused person was innocent, and 
told his story at once, before the magis- 
trates, showing where he was at the 
time of the alleged occurrence, and 
accounting for any suspicious circum- 
stances, what the Public Prosecutor did 
was to investigate the statement; and if 
he was satisfied of its truth, the accused 
person was at once released without 
trial If, on the other hand, the in- 
vestigation did not bear out the state- 
ment, the case might be sent for trial. 
But the hon. Member had overlooked 
this, that while the Crown might put in 
and use as evidence against the prisoner 
the declaration he had made, the ac- 
cused could not use the declaration as 
evidence in his own favour. 

Mr. CALDWELL (interrupting) said 
that the law had been altered upon that 
point. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he was, 
erhaps, alittle antiquated in this matter, 
ut what he had stated used to be the 

practice, and, he believed that still, 
even if under the Act of last year the 
accused could insist upon having his 
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declaration read, it was not in law evi- 
denceinhisfavour. But that would byno 
means cover the whole ground, because 
that declaration would only be a man’s 
statement not tested by examination 
or cross-examination. It was not evi- 
dence in any sense. It wouldonly go, 
so far as the interest of the prisoner was 
concerned, to give rise to this fair ob- 
servation on the part of the prisoner’s 
counsel, that the story submitted to the 
jury at the trial was the same as that 
which the prisoner had originally told. 
Those acquainted with the conduct of 
criminal inquiries in Scotland must know 
that evidence was constantly given of 
many things of which probably neither 
those who examined the accused nor 
the accused himself had the least idea 
when he was first apprehended. How 
was it possible that an innocent man 
could know what evidence was to be 
brought against him? Very likely 
the Public Prosecutor had not his 
evidence complete at the time when 
the declaration was taken, and it was 
clear to everyone familiar with the 
conduct of such inquiries, that the Scotch 
system of declarations, although a most 
excellent and admirable one, and a great 
defence of innocence, could by no means 
subserve all the purposes which this 
Bill would attain. It did not do so as 
to the accused person himself, and still 
less did it do soin regard to the husband 
or wife of the aceused person—they 
had no opportunity of making a declara- 
tion. Supposing a man was accused of 
a crime and had been at home at the 
time, and there was no one who knew 
anything of his doings or his where- 
abouts but his wife. If that man’s lips 
were sealed, and the lips of his wife 
were sealed, there were no means of 
proving the man’s innocence, and that 
short and simple consideration showed 
that the Scotch system was by no means 
complete. What. an innocent man 
would desire was that he should have an 
opportunity of meeting the case against 
him by his own testimony when the 
whole case of the prosecution had been 
disclosed. His hon. Friend had, how- 
ever, said that it was impossible to ad- 
here to the system of declarations if the 
accused was made a competent witness, 
but he did not see why it should not be 
easy to preserve the system of declarations 
along with the proposals made by the 
Bill. He thought it should be pre- 
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served. He (Mr. Balfour) would be sorry 
to see the system of declarations 
abolished, and if he might venture to 
make an observation, he would say 
that an accused person, in addition to 
the ordinary warning which he received 
now to the effect that everything he 
might say would be used against him, 
should also be informed he would have 
an opportunity of giving evidence at a 
later stage—at the trial—if he preferred 
todo so. Ifthe man chose to make his 
statement atthe preliminary examination 
let him do so, and in that way the pre- 
sent system would be preserved. Then 
his hon. Friend made reference to the 
Prerogative of Mercy as being sufficient 
protection for an innocent person. He 
(Mr. Balfour) could only say this, that 
if he had the misfortune to fall under 
suspicion and to be convicted by reason 
of the law forbidding him, or those con- 
nected with him, from giving evidence, 
he should consider it a. very poor con- 
solation if the Home Office or the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland exercised the 
Prerogative of Mercy in his behalf and 
granted him a pardon. A man before 
he could be pardoned in that way, 
must, of necessity, have been found 
guilty by a jury, and the fact of being 
found guilty by a jury was a ban which 
should not be lightly placed upon a man 
by anyone. His hon. Friend’s third 
point as to Scotland was that the matter 
might be met by a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. Well, in the first place, 
they had not in Scotland any Court of 
Criminal Appeal in a proper sense of 
the word. They had certain procedure 
by which questions of law which arose 
at the trial could subsequently be dealt 
with, but they had no appeal on ques- 
tions of fact, so that this would not meet 
the case. But, even supposing they had 
in Scotland a Court of GFiminal Appeal, 
as he had said in regard to the Prero- 
gative of Mercy, there, again, the prisoner 
must first have undergone conviction. 
He did not know whether the hon. 
Gentleman contemplated that the ac- 
cused should have the opportunity of 
tendering his own evidence before the 
Court of Criminal Appeal when he could 
not do so before the Court in which he 
had been originally tried, but, if not, 
the Appellate Court must proceed upon 
the evidence on which the man hed 
originally been convicted, and so he 
would be none the better for his ap- 
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peal. The object of the Bill was to 
afford to the person assumed to be 
innocent an opportunity of giving his 
evidence and submitting to cross-exami- 
nation on it. As regarded Scotland, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Caldwell) had stated 
no valid argument in favour of his 
Amendment. There was no sentiment 
whatever in Scotland against the appli- 
cation of this Bill to that country. The 
question had been before the country for 
five or six years, and he had never heard 
a single word against the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He would founds ex- 
ceedingly this Bill becoming law in Eng- 
land and not in Scotland. Why should 
an accused person not have the same 
opportunity in Scotland as in England 
of giving his evidence, subject, of course, 
to cross-examination ? There were cases 
in which a man fell under suspicion from 
circumstances which no one could ex- 
plain but himself. He need not go 
into the particular kind of cases he had 
in mind, but everyone knew there were 
charges which were made almost exclu- 
sively with reference to occasions when 
no one but the accuser and the accused 
were present. Under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885, which par- 
ticularly dealt with cases of this kind, 
the accused person was allowed to give 
evidence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he is now entering into the Bill at 
large. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, he would 
not pursue the point, though the 
Amendment was to exclude Scotland 
from the Bill asa whole. Ho had put 
before the Committee the reasons why 
it seemed to him Scotland should not 
be excluded from the Bill. What 
he had said had application purely 
to Scotland, and he put it to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Caldwell), whether it would 
not be well for him so to modify his 
Amendment as to afford an opportunity 
of dealing separately with the cases of 
Seotland and Ireland ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. J. B. Balfour) had dis- 
posed completely of half of the conten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. Caldwell). He 
had for ever dissipated the idea that it 
would be for the advantage of Scotland 
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that Scotland should be excluded from| be excluded from the benefits the 
the operation of the Bill, and the very} measure was intended to confer on 
few words he(Mr. A. J. Balfour) should | the population of this country. The 
address to the Committee related to the} right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
question of Ireland, which was left un-| J. B. Balfour) said that this measure 
touched by the right hon. and learned | was for the interests of innocent people, 
Gentleman. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour)| and he developed the argument by 
should not require todeal with the subject | which he proved that at considerable 
at such length as the right hon. and | length. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) defied 
learned Gentleman did, because in truth | any man to find a single fragment of 
his hon. Friend who moved the Amend- | argument adduced by the right hon. 
ment dealt very shortly with Ireland, and, | and learned Gentleman which did not 
as he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) thought, not | apply to Ireland with as great force as 
in a very convincing strain. The hon./| it applied to Scotland. There were 
Gentleman (Mr. Caldwell) alluded to| differences, there were great differences, 
the Act of last year, and stated, and | between the criminal jurisprudence of 
stated very truly, that last year he had | Scotland and the criminal jurisprudence 
been an earnest and systematic sup-| of England; there were no great differ- 
porter of the policy of the Government | ences between the criminal jurispru- 
in passing the Crimes Act. But, he| dence of Ireland and the criminal juris- 
said, he never heard when the Crimes | prudence of England. On the contrary, 
Act was being passed, of the necessity! the laws were substantially identical. 
of protecting innocent people whom it| But however divergent they might be— 
was intended to protect by the provi-|if they were as divergent as the 
sions of this Bill. The hon. Gentleman criminal jurisprudence of Scotland and 
was perfectly right. Nothing was said| of England, it would nevertheless 
on that subject. But the hon. Gentle-| remain true, as the right hon. and 
man must be perfectly aware that last learned Gentleman had pointed out with 
year they were not dealing with the! overwhelming force, that the interests 
whole question of the criminal jurispru- of the innocent man, who could get no 
dence in Ireland; they were bringing | other testimony of his innocence than of 
forward a limited measure to deal with himself or his wife, were safeguarded 

limited difficulty. They thought that by the provisions of this Bill, and could 
the measure they brought forward dealt! be safeguarded by no other provision 
adequately with that; but they did not whatever. Were they seriously to be- 
profess—they never had professed—to lieve that no innocent man accused of 
cover the whole ground, and they had the crime alluded to by the right hon. 
never excluded themselves from bring- and learned Gentleman opposite existed 
ing forward, or supporting, on a subse-| in Ireland? Could it be seriously con- 
quent occasion, any other measure which | tended there was that difference between 
would deal with another branch of the | Ireland on the one hand and England 
same subject. The hon. Gentleman ap-| and Scotland on the other? If there 
peared to forget that this question was | were such accused persons in Ireland, 
not now raised for the first time. It was! was Parliament to deliberately and with 
discussed at great length in 1882 and | malice aforethought refuse to them the 
1883, and it was discussed at great | protection they were about to accord to 
length in a Grand Committee—it was! accused persons in England and Scot- 
thoroughly threshed out in a Grand| land? He could not believe the House 
Committee—{[ Mr. T. M. Hzaty: No! } would deliberately accept a position so 
—and in that Grand Committee there | paradoxical and absurd as that. Every 
was no question of excluding Ireland.’ person in Ireland conversant with the 
Mr. T. M. Hearty: Yes, there was.], question at issue was as strongly of 
he hon. and learned Gentleman had opinion that this law should be extended 
the right of reply. He (Mr. A. J.| to Ireland as the right hon. and learned 
Balfour) was informed by those who| Gentleman (Mr. J. B. Balfour) was 
served on the Grand Committee that! that it should be extended to Scotland. 
it never was suggested, when the merits | The Bar were almost unanimous on the 
of this question were being discussed, | point. There was the hon. and learned 
that either Ireland or Scotland should} Gentleman the Member for Longford 
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(Mr. T. M. Healy) who held another 
opinion ; but even he would not deny 
that the great weight of opinion in 
Ireland, at the Bar and amongst all 
classes of the population competent to 
judge of the question and conversant 
with its merits, was distinctly in favour 
of extending this law to Ireland. | Mr. 
T. M. Heaty: Nobody but Crown 
prosecutors.| He did not think the 
House would hesitate to reject that part 
of the Amendment which referred to 
Treland. 

Mr. BERNARD COLERIDGE (Shef- 
field, Attercliffe) presumed that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was the conviction of the 
guilty and the acquittal of the innocent, 
and they who had some acquaintance 
with the Criminal Law in England were 
of opinion that the provisions of the 
Bill were admirably adapted to produce 
that effect in England. Anyone who 
had the smallest acquaintance with tie 
working of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act in England must know it was 
idle for any person who was accused 
under that Act to hope for an acquittal, 
unless he presented himself for examina- 
tion and cross-examination in the box; 
indeed, a learned Judge was reported to 
have said the other day, in sentencing 
a man under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, that he had committed a 
very grave and heinous crime, and had 
added ten-fold to his crime by not 
going into the box to deny it on oath. 
The only reason why the power in 
question was not used in England was, 
that there was no such thing as an 
unfair prosecution, or ought not to be. 
If there was an unfair prosecution, it 
met with its due reward in the sympa- 
thies which were excited on behalf of 
the prisoner in the minds of the jury 
when they found the man was being 
unfairly prosecuted. But then they 
were asked to apply this to the sister 
country of Ireland. If English juris- 
prudence and the criminal laws, and the 
execution of them, were the same in the 
two countries, the arguments which were 
applicable to England would be equally 
applicable to Ireland. But what they 
on the opposition side of the House 
feared was that the object of extending 
this Act to Ireland was vindictive pro- 
secutions under the Crimes Act. They 
would soon ascertain whether that was 
so or not, if the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would answer a question he in- 
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tended to put tohim. The right hon. 
Gentleman would disarm much of the 
support which this Amendment was 
receiving on the Opposition side of the 
House, if he would accept the Amend- * 
ment which appeared a little bit lower 
down on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), and which 
was to the effect that this Act should 
not apply to persons who were indicted 
under the Crimes Act of last year. If the 
Chief Secretary would accept that pro- 
posal, they would know that the Govern- 
ment were only now going on in that 
course of dealing out equal laws for the 
three countries, which they failed to do in 
the Act of last year, and which they pro- 
fessed to have so much at heart in all 
their legislation. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would not accept that 
Amendment, they would then know 
that the object of extending the 
provisions of this Bill to the sister 
country of Ireland was not the obtain- 
ing the acquittal of innocent people, 
but to obtain convictions, on the ground 
that persons would not go into the box, 
and thus subject themselves to cross- 
examination with all the licence granted 
tothe Crown Prosecutors by the tribunals 
in that country, which would defeat the 
ends of fair and equal justice. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he quite agreed with 
the late Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) that the Bill might be made 
very beneficial to Scotland; but he 
feared that in its present form it was 
scarcely applicable toScotland. He did 
not see that, by the Bill in its present 
shape, the Scotch declaration was saved. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The Bill leaves 
the existing law as to declaration wholly 
untouched. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL remarked 
that in that case he was prepared to 
accept the application of the Bill to 
Scotland. He thought, however, that 
its form should be altered, because 
the Bill at present seemed inconsistent 
with the Scotch declaration, which was 
not the evidence of a witness, but the 
judicial examination of the accused. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
was very well observed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Attercliffe Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Coleridge) that the object of the Crimi- 
nal Law should be the acquittal of the 
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innocent and the conviction of the 
guilty. Why did no one object that this 
Bill should apply to England and to 
Scotland ? Because in England and in 
Scotland alike, they were all agreed as 
to the advantage not only of acquitting 
the innocent, but of convicting the 
guilty. Why was it that anyone ob- 
jected to the Bill being applied to Ire- 
land? Because there was a feeling in 
that country that it was to the advantage 
of some persons to acquitthe guilty. Ithad 
been argued by those who would exempt 
Ireland from the operation of this Bill 
as though the only person made compe- 
tent as a witness was the aceused per- 
son himself. It seemed to be forgotten 
that there was a provision that an 
accused’s wife should be a competent 
witness, or that in case the wife should 
be accused the husband should be a 
competent witness. It must happen in 
many cases—one would think under the 
Orimes Act—if anybody who was inno- 
cent was ever accused under that Act, 
which he very much doubted. [ Opposi- 
tion cheers.| He wasglad that sentiment 
met with so much assent. One would 
think that if innocent people ever were 
accused under that Act, those who had 
their advantage at heart—and the hon. 
and learned Member ( Mr.Coleridge) said 
it was expedient to have people exa- 
mined in order that the innocent should 
be acquitted—one would think that if 
the accused were innocent of the charge 
made against them, their friends would 
wish that the accused themselves and 
their wives should be competent wit- 
nesses. Surely, it would be to the 
advantage of an accused person to 
go into the witness-box if he was 
innocent. Why should hon. Members 
not face the facts in the House of 
Commons just as they would face 
them in ary other place? Why should 
they not admit that the reason why it 
was objected that this Bill should apply 
to Ireland was the fear that convictions 
might come from it, just as convictions 
might come from it in England and 
in Scotland; that whereas they in 
England and in Scotland did not 
mind seeing the guilty convicted, there 
were people in Ireland who had the 
greatest objection to seeing the guilty 
convicted at all? If hon. Members 
spoke what they thought and what they 
said outside the House, they would 
admit that that was the gist of the 
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objection to the application of the Bill 
to Ireland. He was reminded of the 
case of Kirby, who was executed that 
morning. Kirby was charged under 
the Crimes Act, and he might, if this 
Biil had been law, have given evidence 
at the criminal investigation under the 
Crimes Act. { Mr. T. M. Hearty: So he 
did.} Did he? He might bave given 
evidence then, and he might have also 
given evidence at his trial. If he gave 
evidence in the first instance, and could 
not give it in the second, was not that an 
injustice? He was anxious to remove 
that injustice. It was said that this 
Bill was only introduced because the 
Crimes Act was passed. That would 
only be an argument if the Bill applied 
to Ireland, and to Ireland alone; but it 
was notorious that for years there had 
been a demand on the part of England, 
and he believed on the part of Scot- 
land—long before the Crimes Act was 
thought of for Ireland—there was a 
demand that prisoners and their wives 
should be allowed to give evidence. 
There were a great many people in this 
country who did not know that a pri- 
soner could not give evidence, and whose 
moral sentiment was revolted when they 
learned that an accused could not give 
evidence. He (Mr. Darling) had heard 
a, learned Judge of the Chancery Divi- 
sion attempting to demolish the argu- 
ment for the prisoner, on the ground 
that if there was anything in it the 
prisoner would have been called. That 
learned Chancery Judge was now a Lord 
Justice. In consequence of his ignorance 
of the Criminal Law, perhaps, he was re- 
moved tothe Court of Appeal. So common 
was the impression in this country that 
it was only right that prisoners should 
be allowed to give evidence, that even 
some of the Judges who did not practice 
in the Criminal Courts were unaware 
that criminals suffered under such a dis- 
advantage. It was proposed to do for 
England what England had long de- 
manded. It was proposed to do it for 
Scotland as well. England was per- 
fectly willing. Scotland was perfectly 
willing. [Cries of ‘‘No, no!”] They 
had heard to-night that Scotland was 
eg | willing; and why was not Ire- 
and? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Coleridge) said he would agree to 
the Bill’s application to Ireland if it 
were not to apply to cases under the 
Crimes Act. Why should a man charged 
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under the Crimes Act be less competent 
to give evidence than a man charged 
under any other Act? But that was not 
the point. The point was, that it was 
more desirable in the eyes of some 
persons that a man charged under the 
Crimes Act should be acquitted than 
that men charged with offences under 
other Acts should be acquitted. He did 
not think there was any reason in that. 
The man who broke one law should 
stand in the same position as the man 
who broke another law. It was as ex- 
pedient that a man who had broken one 
law should be convicted as that a man 
who had broken another law should be 
convicted, so long as he was convicted 
by legal process. And what fairer legal 
process could there be than that be was 
convicted because he had chosen to avail 
himself of the opportunity of saying 
what only he knew, and having said it, 
the jury—[{Mr. T. M. Heary: What 
jury ?}—an Irish jury—had come to the 
conclusion that he was guilty? It was 
not as though there was any compulsion 
to give evidence. An accused person 
might get counsel to speak for him, if 
he liked. A prisoner need not give 
evidence, but he could give it if he 
chose. What hardship was there in 
that? It was not a tenderness for the 
law, but it was a fear of what prisoners 
would say, which made this proposal 
unacceptable to certain Representatives 
from Ireland. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, it was 
very possible the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Darling) had a very 
large experience of Quarter Sessions, 
but it was painfully obvious he had no 
experience whatever of the administra- 
tion of the Crimes Act in Ireland and 
of the scandals that had disgraced the 
administration of justice in certain 
Courts in Ireland. It had become the 
fashion in the House and the country 
for hon. Members opposite not alone to 
pretend to know more how certain Acts 
of Parliament and certain Bills would 
affect Ireland, but actually to lecture 
Members from Ireland who ventured to 
have an opinion as to how Acts would 
affect their country. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said the opinion 
of Scotland was in favour of this mea- 
sure. It was avery singular thing that 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Caldweil) hailed from 
Scotland, and hailed, if not from the 
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Metropolis, at any rate from the largest 
commercial centre of Scotland. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman made statements 
which certainly called for some remarks 
from that side of the House. The hon. 
and learned Member, in utter ignorance 
of the operations of the Crimes Act, 
proceeded, in the customary style of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, to impute 
motives to hon. Members from Ireland. 
Beart The Chief Secretary for 

reland smiled at that. The right hon. 
Gentleman must be perfectly well aware 
that, with the rank and file of Members 
opposite, nothing was more fashionable, 
for want of solid argument, than to pad 
out their speeches with ill-concealed 
imputations. He could tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Deptford that they who came from Ire- 
land and represented the Irish people 
had a much stronger and far more 
honest desire that it was the innocent 
alone who should suffer than he could 
have. [Laughter.] It was quite obvious 
that the omission of a word composed of 
three letters had caused the hilarity on 
the opposite Benches. It was perfectly 
evident that what he meant to say was 
that the Irish Members had as large and 
as honest a desire that it was the guilty 
and not the innocent should suffer as 
hon. Members opposite. He certainly 
thought that imputations of the cha- 
racter he had mentioned should be sup- 
ported by arguments and facts, and not 
by mere quotations from the obscure 
pamphlets of I.L.P.U. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said they would be 
glad of the acquittal of guilty parties. 
He flung that charge in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s teeth. It was a 
grave charge, one which ought not to 
be thrown across the floor of the House. 
It was a charge for which no proof had 
been given, and for which no proof 
could possibly be given. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said there was a de- 
mand fora Bill of this nature in England 
and Scotland. He (Mr. Flynn) was not 
competent to say whether there was a 
demand for the Bill in Scotland; but 
undoubtedly there seemed to be a dif- 
ference of opinion amongst the Scottish 
Members as to whether the Bill ought 
to apply to Scotland. There were several 
hon. Members from Scotland who were 
not quite so anxious to welcome this mea- 
sure for Scotland as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to think. But al- 
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though he was not competent to speak 
for Scotland, he was perfectly competent 
to speak for Ireland, and he took issue 
with the Chief Secretary on the broad 
and unqualified statement he made, that 
everybody in Ireland competent to ex- 
press an opinion upon the Bill were in 
favour of the measure. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow him (Mr. Flynn) 
to add two or three words to his state- 
ment, probably he would be prepared to 
agree with him. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that everybody he had 
met in or around Dublin Castle, there 
would be a great deal in what he said. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought, by this 
time, to be aware that there were other 
opinions besides those of the occupants 
of Dublin Castle worth listening to. In 
the City of Dublin and in the City of 
Cork there was the strongest possible 
objection to the operation of this mea- 


sure being extended to Ireland. The | 


right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had said, in regard to the applica- 
tion of the Bill to Ireland, that the 
clauses of the Criminal Law Procedure 
Act only dealt with a limited difficulty ; 
but he had altogether forgotten to re- 
mind the Committee that the Crimes Act 
had to last for ever and ever. If it were 
dangerous to apply the Crimes Act at 
all, and its application necessitated such 
a Bill as this, they should remember 
that its application was for ever and 
ever. The hon. and learned Member for 
the Attercliffe Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Coleridge) had put forward a proposal 
which, if it met with acceptance on 
behalf of the Government, the Irish 
Members would be prepared to consider 
if they could not altogether withdraw 
opposition to it. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown no desire to 
accept the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not even referred to it, so 
far as he (Mr. Flynn) could remember. 
Now, that was a very important point, 
which touched the whole of their objec- 
tions to the Bill. As regarded Ireland, 
the debate on the second reading was 
in the recollection of the House, and, 
therefore, he would not refer to that; 
but when the Bill was before in- 
troduced—he would not say whether 
it was the first time the subject was 
brought before them, because his memory 
did not serve him sufficiently well on 
the point—but somewhere about 12 
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months ago one of the strongest state- 
ments as affecting Ireland upon this 
subject was made by the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, who said that if the 
Irish Members were willing to abate 
their opposition to the Bill, the Go- 
vernment would exclude Ireland from 
it. But had anything happened since ? 
Yes; the Criminal Law Procedure 
Act had been applied to Ireland, 
and had been in operation since July 
last, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite could on good faith make such 
a promise as he made tothe Irish Mem- 
bers on the last occasion, to the effect 
that the measure should not be extended 
to Ireland if they withdrew their oppo- 
sition, surely the caso was very much 
stronger now, than when he spoke those 
words. The Irish had a distrust, and 
a well-founded distrust, of the Irish 
Resident Magistrates, and probably 
three-fourths or nine-tenths of the cases 
which would be affected by this Bill 
would come before those magistrates. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dept- 
ford (Mr. Darling) he (Mr. Flynn) had 
no doubt, though a Tory Member, not- 
withstanding he had acquired with fatal 
facility that eloquent sneer at every- 
thing Irish, or everything proposed by 
Irish Members, but if he were in 
Ireland and knew how the Resident 
Magistrates would deal with cases that 
came before them, he would dread 
placing such powers as that contained 
in the Bill in their hands. ‘The Irish 
people had a very strong objection 
to seeing powers such as those contained 
in this Bill entrusted to hands which 
were not fit to exercise them. Let the 
Committee try to realize to itself the 
position under which a defendant would 
be under this Bill before a Resident 
Magistrate. Not long ago a case came 
before Colonel Carew, and an ergument 
taking place between himself and the 
solicitor for the defence, this gentleman 
had boldly declared that he represented 
the Crown in the case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He was not 
acting magisterially. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Ohief Secretary for Ire- 
land says he was not acting magis- 
terially. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He was not 
acting as a Judge in the case. 

An hon. Memper: Was he acting as 
a hangman? 
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Mr. FLYNN said, he presumed 
Colonel Carew was acting as Judge, 
jury, and gallows. At any rate, Mr. 
Higgons, the representative of the de- 
fendants, had declared that Colonel 
Carew no more represented the Crown 
than he did, and that his, Colonel 
Carew’s business was to hold the balance 
equally between the prisoner and the 
Crown. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was sceptical as to 
Colonel Carew’s acting magisterially, but 
he (Mr. Flynn) was not able to split 
hairs in the extraordinary manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman was. 
This magistrate was acting as Crown 
Prosecutor, and as anything but a 
magistrate. Let the Committee imagine 
a prisoner brought before such a 
tribunal with the provisions of this Bill 
in operation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that if the prisoner did 
not come forward and give evidence in 
his own behalf, there was nothing more 
to be said about it. Surely, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not so un- 
skilled a lawyer as not to know what 
would happen. The prosecuting counsel 
would use the fact as very strong evi- 
dence against him. Colonel Carew would, 
if he gave evidence, proceed to cross- 
examine him, just as they read that 
some Judges applied the thumb-screw 
to unfortunate defendants; if the Crown 
Counsel was not sufficiently searching in 
his questions, or if there were certain 
points which might tell against the man’s 
innocence, a magistrate like Colonel 
Carew, whose salary depended on the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, would do everything in his power 
to supplement the case for the Crown. 
Irish Members on those Benches had 
the greatest possible objection to the 
extension of the Bill to [reland. That 
objection was based upon knowledge of 
the facts and considerations of the 
greatest importance to their people, as 
well as the safe conduct of justice in 
Ireland. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Government would not persevere in 
their intention of applying the Bill to 
Ireland, which, although it seemed to 
secure the acquittal of the innocent, he 
feared would have there the contrary 
effect. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) said, 
that the way in which the Amendment 
stood was not altogether satisfactory to 
some Members who made a distinction 
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between Scotland and Ireland. He 
wished, and many of his countrymen 
also wished, to see the principle of the 
Bill extended to Scotland, and for that 
purpose he desired to insert the words 
**and Scotland,” in order that the ques- 
tion might be raised independently. A 
good deal had been said by the hon. and 
learned Member for Deptford (Mr. 
Darling), and the hon. Member for 
North Cork (Mr. Flynn) on the Amend- 
ment, into whose arguments he did not 
propose to enter. The Bill appeared to 
him to be eminently satisfactory and 
desirable in a country where justice is 
fairly and honestly administered, and as 
he knew that was the case in England 
and Scotland he desired to see it carried 
into effect in those parts of the King- 
dom. But, as he did not believe that 
justice was fairly and honestly adminis- 
tered in Ireland, he did not wish to see 
the Bill extended to that country. To 
those who had been accustomed to live 
in an atmosphere of real justice, to hear 
the Judges impartially laying down the 
law, and counsel conducting prosecu- 
tions with fairness and a desire to do 
what is right in the interest of the pri- 
soner as well as in the interest of the 
Crown, were shocked and disgusted 
when they read of the proceedings of 
some of the so-ealled Courts of Justice 
and the counsel who appeared before 
them. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add after the word 
**England,”’ the words ‘‘ and Scotland.” 
—(Mr. R. T. Reid.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘and Scotland’ be added to the proposed 


Amendment.” 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he hoped his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. 
Reid) would not press to have the words 
“and Scotland” in the Bill. The 
system in Scotland was altogether 
different from that which prevailed in 
England. In Scotland the first step 
was to examine the accused under cir- 
cumstances which had become familiar 
to the people, and in his judgment there 
was no conceivable advantage in com- 
bining with that system that of allow- 
ing the prisoner to be examined as a 
witness on the trial. There were two 
alternative systems—they might have 
the Scotch system, or that proposed in 
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the Bill, and if a prisoner was to be 
examined in secret under one, he did not 
see that there was any advantage at all 
in having him examined in public. He 
objected to it for that reason, unless the 
Scotch system were reconsidered alto- 
gether. At the present time a prisoner 
refusing to answer questions was not 
made the subject of remark by Judge or 
jury, but if he were allowed to be ex- 
amined as a witness at the trial, it 
might be anticipated that what would 
happen would be that if anything like 
what might be called evidence by the 
risoner was produced at the trial, and 
he did not think proper to go into the 
box to be examined, the Judge would 
draw the attention of the jury to the 
fact that the prisoner did not avail him- 
self of that opportunity, and the jury 
would draw their own inference from 
the fact. That seemed a most unfair 
course of proceeding, and not calculated 
to promote the interests of justice, for it 
might and did happen that a prisoner 
had other reasons quite apart from the 
crime of which he was accused for not 
submitting to examination. He (Mr. 
Hunter) was not satisfied that any cause 
existed for the application of this change 
to Scotland. Certainly he had never 
heard from any quarter in Scotland any 
demand for the Bill, and in the total 
absence of any demand for a reform 
peculiarly suited to English law which 
had no examination of a prisoner at any 
stage of the proceedings, he did not see 
why it should be adopted in Scotland. 
The extension could be made at any 
time should it appear desirable, but he 
should vote against it at present. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, he had not 
intended to address the Committee 
because the matter had been so clearly 
stated by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour), but he could not agree with 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. Hunter) that there was any alter- 
native whatever as between the judicial 
examination which took place in Scotch 
jaw and the prisoner presenting him- 
self for examination in the witness-box. 
It would be seen at once that the cases 
in England and Scotland were practic- 
ally the same. The difference was that 
the accused in England at the conclusion 
of the examination, and after all the 
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witnesses had been examined, was asked 
if he wished to say anything or make 
any statement, and he was warned that 
any statement might be used as evidence 
against him, and could not be used in 
his favour, and he was also told that he 
was under no obligation to make any 
statement ; while the difference in the 
Scotch procedure was that the prisoner 
was brought up for judicial examination 
before the magistrate before any inquiry 
was made. He was brought up immedi- 
ately, and that was a great advantage 
to the prisoner if innocent. But, in point 
ef fact, prisoners in both cases had the 
opportunity of making statements, both 
were warned that such statements 
might be used against them, and could 
not be used in their favour, and both 
were told they need not make statements 
unless they pleased. It was a great 
mistake to say that the Scotch judicial 
examination was an alternative to 
examination in Court as a witness for 
the distinct reason that the statement by 
the prisoner could not be allowed as 
evidence on behalf of the prisoner at all, 
whereas if he were examined as a wit- 
ness his evidence would go with all the 
other evidence before the jury. He 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) could not 
agree with the hon. Member for the St. 
Rollox Division of Glasgow (Mr. Cald- 
well) that there was quite sufficient 
security in the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative, and, therefore, the Bill need 
not apply to Scotland. Such reasoning 
would equally apply to England. But 
it was the last thing that an innocent 
prisoner desired, that he should be left to 
the ultimate chance of an inquiry by the 
Secretary of State for England or Scot- 
land, in order that he might be pardoned 
—notcleared—from the crimeof which he 
was accused. The Prerogative of Mercy 
was used for setting right what was 
admittedly a miscarriage of justice—but 
the object of the Bill was to prevent a 
miscarriage of justice—to consider any- 
thing which, laid before the Secretary of 
State, would lead to the exercise of tho 
Prerogative. It was to meet cases that 
had happened, and no one desired itshould 
become part of the ordinary operation 
of the law. It was said also that under 
the Scotch system, if a prisoner declined 
to make any statement, that was a circum- 
stance the prosecutor referred to as one 
the jury were entitled to take into con- 
sideration. He had heard that tried, 
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and as often he had heard the Judge 
give a distinct injunction to the jury that 
they were not entitled to take it into 
account. He was sure that it had now 
disappeared from the practice in prose- 
cutions. It was also said that the oppor- 
tunity given for the accused to make a 
statement was quite sufficient to take 
the place of the giving of evidence, but 
he thought it was forgotten in the first 
place that a much fuller examination 
would take place at the trial than could 
possibly be taken on the initial stage of 
the proceedings before the circumstances 
were known. The Bill met the difficulty 
now found arising from the accused not 
being entitled to examination. On 
another matter he had been personally 
appealed to, whether he knew of any 
case in which a prisoner was convicted 
but would have had a chance of escaping 
had he been able to give evidence. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, that was not 
the point. He asked for a case in which 
an innocent prisoner was convicted owing 
to his legal inability to give evidence in 
the case. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that was practically the same thing in 
another form of words. Taking it as 
the hon. Member put it, he would say 
that he bad known more than one such 
case. He would go further and say he 
had often had to defend prisoners with 
an anxious mind; but he would have 
had no anxiety whatever had he been 
_ to put the accused in the witness 

ox. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he quite agreed 
with the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate that it was a great defect of 
Scotch law that the preliminary exami- 
nation could not be quoted on behalf 
of the prisoner as well as against 
him. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
did not say it was a defect. He said it 
would be unwise und unfair that the ex- 
amination should be taken without a 
safeguard. 

Mr. HUNTER said, in his opinion it 
was a great defect and almost a scandal 
in Scotch administration that when a 
man was taken into custody he should 
at once be examined without any legal 
advice. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
might have legal advice. 

Mr. HUNTER: But could the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman say how 
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often it had been availed of? Certainly, 
the statement ought in all reason and 
justice to be used for as well as against 
the prisoner. But the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had failed to 
understand the objection. Suppose a 
gener refused to make a declaration, 

ut on his trial desired to tell his story 
and give his evidence, would he not be 
exposed to the irresistible observation— 
* That is a fine story, but why did you 
not tell it when you were first arrested?” 
In that sense, he contended, the two 
systems were inconsistent. If the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate was 
prepared to alter the Scotch system and 
make it to resemble the English system, 
that a prisoner should be examined at 
his trial only, there was no objection ; 
but he saw a great objection to a system 
that subjected the accused to a double 
ordeal; in the first place, that which was 
still a private ordeal not necessarily im- 
plying the assistance of a legal adviser, 
and thenifhe did not use the oppor- 
tunity of giving evidence again at the 
trial he would be open to inferences 
that would certainly be drawn from 
that refusal. If the Scotch and Eng- 
lish systems were to be assimilated, let 
that be done; but why pile “‘ Pelion 
upon Ossa?” Why have the double 
ordeal that needs must work unfairly 
to the accused ? 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he would suggest that really the 
difficulty in the case applied to the 
three countries. The point at which 
the Committee had arrived had refer- 
ence to Scotland, and he feared it 
would be disorderly to argue the case 
of England and Ireland, and he would 
not do so further than to say that it 
was agreed that the proposed altera- 
tion was not for securing the convic- 
tion of the guilty so much as to secure 
the acquittal of the innocent, and it 
had been called a protection to the 
accused. 

Tue CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and learned Member that he must 
speak to the Amendment ‘ and Scot- 
land.” 

Mr. WADDY said, he was only 
about to suggest an alteration by which 
the words ‘‘and Scotland” would be- 
come unnecessary ; it could be met by 
a slight alteration in the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Mr. WADDY resumed his seat. 
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Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he desired to support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid). 
It had been his duty for a period of 20 
years to examine witnesses and to see 
witnesses examined before Criminal and 
other Courts, and he was bound to say 
that many cases cecurred in which it 
would have been of very great advan- 
tage to the prisoner that the husband or 
wife should have been allowed to stand 
in the witness-box and give evidence in 
the case. He was bound to say also in 
regard to what had been said by his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) and others, that he had 
found in many cases that prisoners con- 
sidered that injustice was done to 
them because husband or wife was not 
allowed to give evidence one forthe other. 
A good deal had been said about the 
declaration made by a prisoner when 
apprehended; but these declarations 
were made under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances; the prisoner was in an 
excited state, and he was afraid that the 
Act was not administered as carefully as 
it might be. He attached great im- 
portance to prisoners being allowed to 
make their statement before Judge and 
jury, that the jury might hear the state- 
ment and cross-examination. The im- 
pression on the jury would be much 
more useful than that formed from the 
mere reading of a declaration. So far 
as his experience went, the Bill ought to 
apply to Scotland, and he should support 
the Amendment. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘“‘That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question put accordingly, ‘“‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 213; 
Noes 121: Majority 92.—(Div. List, 
No. 97.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘and Scotland’ be added to the 
proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 278 ; 
Noes 52: Majority 226.—(Div. List, 
No. 98.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to report Progress; Com- 
mittee to sit again upon Thursday. 
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MOTIONS. 
—o-—— 
TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to the Bolton and Suburban 
Tramways, Llartlepools Tramways, and Liverpool 
Corporation Tramways, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 242.] 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 3) 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Michael IHicks-Beach, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Keighley Tramways, North 
Metropolitan Tramways, and South Birmingham 
Tramways, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach and Mr. Jackson, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 243.] 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 1) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Llicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Chigwell, 
Loughton, and Woodford Gas, Great Berkhamp- 
stead Gas, L[latfield Gas, Snodland Gas, and 
Swansea Gas, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 244.] 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of ‘I'rade under “ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,’’ relating to Dursley 
Gas, King’s Lynn Gas, Littlehampton Gas, 
Oakham Gas, Poulton-le- Fylde Gas, and Worksop 
Gas, ordered to be brought in by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 245.] 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under “ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Mansfield 
Water, Mid Sussex Water, Wimburne Minster 
Water, and Worksop Water, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. 
Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first tima [Bill 246.] 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Michael iicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘‘ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Goring 
and Streatley District Gas and Water, Shering- 
ham Gas and Water, and Winchester Water and 
Gas, ordered to be brought in by Sir Michael 
Llicks-Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 247.] 
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PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
to confirm certain Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under ‘The General Pier 
and Ilarbour Act, 1861,’’ relating to Torquay 
and Tralee and Fenit, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Jackson. 

Bil presented, and read the first time. [Bill 248.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Boroughs of Bideford, 
Burton-upon-Trent, and Strattord-upon- Avon, 
and the Improvement Act District of Milford, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. 
Ritchie, 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 249.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Boroughs of Birkenhead 
and Stockton-on-Tees, the Local Government 
Districts of Cleckheaton, Pickering, Rawmarsh, 
and Wallasey, and the Wirral Joint Hospital 
District, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long 
and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 250.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (No. 6) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the Provisions of “ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,"" as 
amended and extended by “ The Poor Law Act, 
1879,” relating to the Parishes of Aldham, 
Barford-Saint- Michael, Birch, Chappel, Copford, 
Deddington, East Donyland, Easthorpe, Fingring- 
hoe, Fordham, Fryerning, Great Tey, Great 
Wigborough, Ingatestone, Inworth, Layer- Breton, 
Layer-de-la-Uay, Layer-Marney, Little Horks. 
ley, Little Tey, Little Wigborough, Marks ‘Tey, 
Messing, Mount Bures, l’eldon, Virley, Wakes 
Colne, West Bergholt, and Wormingford, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 251.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(GAS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the provisions of “ The Gas 
and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870,” and 
“The Public Health Act, 1875,” relating to the 
Local Government District of Croston and the 
Borough of Wilton, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 252.] 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION (STANDING 
COMMITTEES) (SPECIAL REPORT.) 
Ordered, That the Committee of Se- 

lection have leave to make a Special 

Report. 
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Sm JOHN MOWBRAY accordingly 
reported from the Committee of Selec- 
tion ; That they had added to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure the fol- 
lowing Fifteen Members in respect of 
the Bail (Scotland) Bill: —Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Baird, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. 
James Campbell, Mr. Donald Craw- 
ford, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Hozier, Sir 
Robert Jardine, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Robert Reid, Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. 
Angus Sutherland, Mr. Thorburn, Mr. 
Wallace, and Mr. Shiress Will. 

Sm JOHN MOWBRAY further re- 
ported from the Committee; That they 
had added to the Standing Committee 
on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure the following Member 
in respect of the Mortmain and Chari- 
table Uses Bill [ Lords} :—Mr. Neville. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at half 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesdsy, 8th May, 18838. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitts—First Reading — 
Rochester Bishopric® (98); Glebe Lands * 
(100). 

Second Reading—Suffragans’ Act Amendment 
(83); Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, Amend- 
ment (91). 

Second Reading—Committee negatived—Customs 
and Inland Revenue (95). 


Referred to Select Committee—Land Charges 
Registration and Searches * (40), referred to 
Select Committee on Land Transfer Bill. 


Committee—Tithe Rentcharge Recovery and 
Variation (54). 
Committee—Report—Tithe Rentcharge * (53). 


Third Reading—Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act, 1878, Amendment * (68), and passed. 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE RECOVERY AND 
VARIATION BILL. —( No. 54.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
order). 
Recovery of Tithe Rent- Charge. 
Clause 1 (Abolition, except in certain 


cases of distress for recovery of rent- 
charge) agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Procedure for obtaining 
order of County Court for payment of 
tithe rentcharge). 

Lorp HERRIES, in moving to amend 
Sub-section 3 by inserting words to limit 
the right of the titheowner to three- 
fourths of the net profit of the land, 
thus giving the landlord some compen- 
sation for the expenses of management 
and maintenance of tho land, said it 
might be objected that the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act of 1836 was a final settle- 
ment of the question; but to that he 
would auswer that the Legislature had 
frequently interfered and had altered 
the incidence of tithes, and the intro- 
duction of this measure itself proved 
that the tithe commutation was not con- 
sidered to be a settlement of the ques- 
tion. It was always supposed that the 
land would be three times the value of 
the rent-charge; but he had been in- 
formed that in some cases the landlords 
had to pay as tithes more than their 
interest in their land was worth; and 
it certainly was extraordinary that the 
person who was entitled to only one-tenth 
of the produce of the land had a right 
to take the whole of the profits derived 
from the land. It was a fact that the 
natural productiveness of the land was 
gradually diminishing, and that it had 
to be supplemented by the use of stimu- 
lating and expensive manure. Was it 
fair in such circumstances that the tithe- 
owners should take the whole of the 
profits of the soil? In the interest of 
agriculture he moved this Amendment, 
because he thought the landowner 
should be allowed to take some part 
of the profits, and that the tithe- 
owner should not take the whole. Land 
had diminished in value, and his Amend- 
ment went to this—that in a case where 
the rent charged so nearly approached 
the net profits, the landowner should be 
allowed to retain one-fourth of them to 
pay his expenses of cultivation. He 

egged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, he could not assent to the Amend- 
ment. He did not think that the defi- 





nition of profits given by the noble 
Lord was quite correct. He understood 
the noble Lord to desire to make this 
deduction from the profits in order to 
repay the landowner for his manage- 
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ment. But the object which the noble 
Lord had in view would be satisfied by 
the clause as it stood. In point of 
principle, however, profits had nothing 
to do with the rent-charge, which had 
never been a charge upon the profits of 
the land, It was open to the noble 
Lord to say that the rights existing 
should be taken away; but if the noble 
Lord advocated that principle, it should 
be adopted after a very full inquiry, 
and then their Lordships might consider 
whether they would accept the results 
to which that inquiry would lead them. 
If land should go out of cultivation there 
would be no profits, but there would be 
a right to tithe notwithstanding. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could not see that the clause reserved 
any profits to thelandowner. No doubt, 
the noble Marquess was quite right in 
saying that to deal with this question as 
the noble Lord proposed would be a 
large matter; but he thought that this 
clause as it stood would lead to the 
question being re-opened, because it 
never could have been the intention of 
any individual to give to the Church the 
whole profits of the land. He fully 
admitted that as the law stood the right 
of the titheowner was as the noble 
Marquess had stated; but it was not 
always advisable or even possible to 
exact your pound of flesh although 
entitled to it. It seemed to him that 
the arguments that as the law stood the 
titheowner might absorb the whole of 
the net profits of the land pointed irre- 
sistibly to an alteration of the law. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE observed, 
when tithe was commuted a Parliamen- 
tary settlement was made between the 
landowner ard the titheowner by which 
tithe was made a rent-charge on the land 
and took priority of the landlord’s in- 
terest. The present was not a proper 
oceasicn for going into the question, 
whether that was a satisfactory settle- 
ment; if such a question were at any 
time raised, he did not doubt that it 
could be shewn ; and he thought it had 
been already demonstrated that, on the 
whole, taking everything into account, 
the landowner had been a large gainer 
by that arrangement. It was perfectly 
clear that the titheowner’s rent-charge 
now took precedence over the landlord’s 
interest on the land as much as any 
other rent-charge would do. To say that 
because the landlord might get nothing 
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out of the land he was entitled to have 
transferred to him one-fourth part of the 
titheowner’s rent-charge, seemed to him 
to mean simply appropriation by the 
tithepayer of part of the titheowner’s 


property. 

Lorpv HERRIES said, he could not 
admit that under all circumstances the 
tithe rent-charge must remain as at 
present. It might be that, owing to 
change in the value of money, 100 years 
hence the tithe rent-charge might be 
worth more than the land itself. Could 
it be contended that under those cir- 
cumstances the titheowner was to be 
allowed to have the whole property in 
the land? He did not wish to press 
his Amendment to a Division unless it 
was likely to be supported by the House. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn, 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 9 inclusive, agreed to. 


Reduction of Averages. 


Clause 10 (Calculation of tithe rent- 
charge on triennial instead of septennial 
average of prices). 

On the Motion of the Marquess of 
Sarispury, an Amendment made to the 
effect that the substitution of a three 
years’ average for the seven years’ 
average should not affect extraordinary 
tithes. 

An Amendment moved providing that 
the computation should be made as re- 
spects the average prices for the three 
years’ ending on the 25th of December, 
1889.—( Zhe Lord Addington.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could not admit that the clause as it 
stood did any injury to the titheowner, 
because it was impossible to say what 
the prices within the next few years 
would be, although the indications were 
rather in favour of a rise. He was, 
however, quite willing to accept the 
proposal of his noble Friend. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON said, he 
wished to express his gratitude on be- 
half of the clergy, to the noble Mar- 
quess, for acceding to a proposal which 
might tend to ameliorate their condi- 
tion. 

Amendment agreed to ; other Amend- 
ments made; the Report thereof to be 
received on Monday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 99.) 
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SUFFRAGANS’ ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 
(No. 83.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE (Dr. 
Harvey Goopwin), in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, ex- 
plained that it was intended to remedy 
the defects of an Act of Henry VIIL., 
which had proved to be a very useful 
Act, enabling Bishops to be consecrated 
to assist Diocesan Bishops. That Act, 
unfortunately, contained a list of towns 
from which the} titles of Suffragan 
Bishops could be taken, and some of 
these towns, as might be imagined, 
were totally inapplicable to the altered 
conditions of society. For example, the 
Bishop of Bedford was really a Bishop 
for East London, and the Bishop of 
Marlborough had no connection with 
the town from which he derived his 
title. What, however, brought the 
anomaly most vividly to his mind was the 
proposal to appoint a suffragan to the 
Bishop of Ripon by a title derived from 
Penrith, which was in his own diocese. 
But since he had introduced his Bill he 
had discovered that a Bill with a similar 
object was introduced in ‘another 
place” three months ago. This other 
Bill, however, went further than the 
one for which he was asking a second 
reading, and proposed to enable bishops 
with incongruous titles to change their 
names into more suitable ones. It also 
differed from his own Bill in allowing 
gentlemen already in episcopal orders 
to be appointed Suffragan Bishops. 
When he made this discovery he rather 
hesitated whether he should go on with 
the Bill, but inasmuch as no progress 
had been made in the House of Com- 
mons with that Bill, he resolved to pro- 
ceed with his Bill and then to take 
counsel with the members of the other 
House who had been good enough to 
interest themselves in the question. He, 
therefore, hoped that their Lordships 
would be good enough to give his little 
Bill a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.’ 
—(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly. 
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LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887, 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 91.) 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorv FITZGERALD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said that this Bill was intended to 
remedy an omission of the Act of last 
Session. By an Act of 1860 it was pro- 
vided that where the leas» prohibited 
assignment without the lessor’s assent, no 
assignment should be valid unless sanc- 
tioned by the lessor’s consent in writing, 
or by his being a party to the assign- 
ment, or endorsing his consent on the 
instrument. It frequently happened 
that the assignment was made with the 
verbal consent of the lessor or estab- 
lished by his subsequent acquiescence 
and dealings. Such assignees were ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Act of 
last Session, unless the lessees had ob- 
tained the written consent of the lessor, 
or a memorandum sanctioning the as- 
signment had been engrossed on the 
lease. The Bill proposed that whenever 
the lessor, by the receipt of rent or in 
any other way, had virtually recognized 
the assignment, the assignee might come 
into Court and claim the benetit of the 
Act. As the Act stood, the same result 
might be brought about indirectly by 
the lessee’s claiming the benefit which 
his assignee would enjoy, and the Bill, 
therefore, provided that what might be 
now done circuitously should be done 
in a more straightforward manner. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Tae LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan) said, that the Government 
would offer no opposition to the second 
reading of the Bill, which would remedy 
a defect that undoubtedly existed in the 
Land Act of last year. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—(No. 95.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
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Revenue Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2s.”’ 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Earnt GRANVILLE said, that the 
noble Marquess had stated, the other 
day, that the House of Lords had no 
practical power to deal either with the 
formation of Government or with the 
Revenue ; and although we had an un- 
doubted right to discuss and to vote 
on such matters, the noble Marquess was 
rightas to our practical power; he, there- 
fore, did not desire to raise any debate 
upon the facts of the case; but he might 
remark that he had observed a telegram 
in the newspapers stating that the 
French Ambassador, M. Waddington, 
had been instructed to make representa- 
tions to Her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject of their proposal in regard 
to bottled wines, and had informed his 
Government that the negotiations were 
proceeding favourably; and he, there- 
fore, now wished to know whether, in 
the negotiations which had taken place, 
any satisfactory result had been arrived 
at through the modification made by Mr. 
Goschen in his proposals in the House 
of Commons as to the Wine Duties. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sattspury) 
said, that undoubtedly there was a 
recognized and a very real griev- 
ance in the anomaly pointed out by the 
noble Earl—namely, that in deciding 
such a question as was debated with so 
much animationin ‘‘another place” lately 
as to whether realty or personal pro- 
perty was unjustly treated in the pre- 
sent balance of taxation, all their Lord- 
ships put together had less direct in- 
fluence than the humblest ratepayer in 
the country. It was certainly a very 
strange and curious anomaly; and the 
only thing which could be said in its 
favour was that it dated from the time 
of Richard II. Therefore the noble 
Lord would not expect him to defend it. 
As to the particular matter in the Bill 
to which the noble Earl had referred, he 
could only say that he did not recognize 
in the newspaper telegram—to which he 
presumed the noble Earl alluded—any 
resemblance to any facts with which he 
was acquainted. No doubt there had 
been discussions on that subject between 
the French and the British Governments. 
Her Majesty’s Government had recog- 
nized that on one point the object of the 
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French Government was the same as 
their own. Her Majesty’s Government 
desired by that impost to touch rather 
the well-to-do than the poorerclass. In 
fact, the tax, to use an ordinary phrase, 
was one upon luxury. The French Go- 
vernment pointed out that it would 
affect, and very severely, a class of wines 
which could hardly be called luxurious 
—namely, the lower class of sparkling 
wines. Mr. Gosehen had undertaken to 
consider the question, and to see whether 
any provisions could be proposed which 
would have the effect of relieving that 
class of wines from a burden which it was 
desired to put upon them. Undoubtedly 
the question was a difficult one; and he 
did not like to use any language which 
might make it quite certain that the 
difficulty could be satisfactorily over- 
come, but the subject was engaging Mr. 
Goschen’s best attention ; and his right 
hon. Friend would make every endea- 
vour to meet it. It had been thought 
better in the House of Commons that 
any arrangement which might be made 
should take the form of another Bill 
rather than that they should reserve a 
discretionary power of altering it by this 
Bill—a course which might be thought 
inconsistent with precedent. He hoped, 
therefore, that the matter might be ar- 
ranged. He could not say that he con- 
sidered the tax itself one to which any 
objection could reasonably be offered ; 
but, of course, it was always a matter of 
regret to the Government if any tax 
affected the feelings and interests of any 
of their allies. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2« accord- 
ingly: Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
be read 3* on Friday next. 


LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
is their intention, as far as it lies with 
them, to forward, and pass into law this 
Session, the important Bill for the 
amendment of the Lunacy Laws which, 
having already passed that House on 
three previous occasions, was sent down 
to ‘‘another place” on the 22nd of March 
this year ? 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
would also express an earnest hope that 
the passing of the Bill mentioned in the 
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Question of the noble Earl might not 
be longer delayed. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, it was difficult to an- 
swer the Question of the noble Earl, be- 
cause he could not answer for the pro- 
gress of Business in the other House, 
which must very much exercise the 

atience and discretion of his right hon. 

riend the Leader of that House. He 
agreed that this was a topic quite re- 
moved from Party politics; and, al- 
though there was not perfeot unanimity, 
yet he thought they might hope soon to 
settle it one way or the other. 


ROCHESTER BISHOPRIC BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for the better administering of the 
Diocese of Rochester—Was presented by The 
Lord Bishop of Rochester; read 1*. (No. 98.) 


LAND CHARGES REGISTRATION AND 
SEARCHES BILL [H.L. ] 

Moved, “‘That the Bill be referred to the 
Select Committee to which the Land Transfer 
Bill stands referred;"’ agreed to.—(The Lord 
Hobhouse.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Friday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 8th May, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvustic Brrrs—Ordered — First 
Reading —Quarries Regulation * [254] ; Pub- 
lic Health Acts Amendment (Buildings in 
Streets) * [255]. 

Second Reading—Office under the Crown (Va- 
cating of Seats) [98], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Libel Law Amendment* [17]—R.P. 

ProvisionaL Orper Brris—Second Reading — 
Public Health (Scotland) (Denny and Duni- 
pace Water)* [229). 

Third Recding—Metropolis (Whitechapel and 
Limehouse) * (194]; Metropolitan Commons 
(Farnborough, &c.) * [192], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—)» —— 
LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SEN- 

TENCES AT KILRUSH PETTY SES. 

SIONS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, Whether it is the fact, as re- 
ported in the newspapers, that at the 
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Kilrush Petty Sessions, Mr. John O. 
Mahony, J.P., presiding, a young man 
named Thomas W. Coote was sentenced 
to 14 days’ imprisonment with hard labour 
for laughing at a policeman ; whether it 
is also the fact that at Longford, on 
Tuesday last, the Court, consisting of 
Colonels Bowlby and Stewart, on the 
request of District Inspector Flower, 
warned persons allowing their children 
to hoot or cheer parties obnoxious to 
them, as the children would be sent to 
a reformatory; and, whether he can 
state under what branch of the Common 
or Statute Law it is a crime to cheer, 
hoot, or laugh at other persons? 

Tas SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappewn) (Dublin 
University): Thomas Coote was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 10s., or, in de- 
fault, to be imprisoned for 14 days, 
for riotous behaviour in hooting and 
groaning at the police while they were 
engaged in dispersing a disorderly 
crowd in the streets of Kilrush. The 
proseeution was under the provisions 
of the Towns Improvement Act, 1854, 
before Mr. Mahony, borough magis- 
trate. I am informed that the state- 
ment in the second paragraph of the 
Question as to what occurred at Long- 
ford on Tuesday last is without founda- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman will see that 
the Question put to me in the third 
paragraph does not arise. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not answered 
the last paragraph of the Question. Is 
it a crime to cheer, hoot, or laugh at 
other persons ? 

Mr. MADDEN : I am quite ready to 
answer any Question of law if there is 
any substratum of fact to support it; 
but, inasmuch as there has been no prose- 
cution for any such act as that referred 
to in the Question, I would be trifling 
with the House if I were to answer it. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Oo., Mid): I 
~yould ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, how many men are in gaol in Ire- 
land for the crime of having merely 
laughed at the police ? 

Mr. MADDEN: None, Sir. 

~~ TANNER: Mr. Speaker, I would 
as 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, was he not 
right in stating that this young man was 
sent to gaol for hooting and laughing at 
policemen ? 


Mr. Conybeare 
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Mr. MADDEN: No, Sir. The pro- 
secution was under a section of the 
Towns Improvement Act of 1854, by 
which a borough magistrate can convict 
for riotous behaviour in the streets. The 
riotous behaviour in this case was what 
I have stated, hooting and groaning at 
the police while they were engaged in 
dispersing a disorderly crowd in the 
streets. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
KENAGH PETTY SESSIONS — SEN- 
TENCE ON A CHILD NINE YEARS 
OLD. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it 
is the fact, as reported in the newspapers, 
that at Kenagh, County Longford, on 
Friday, April 20, a child of nine years 
old was committed to prison for one 
month on a charge of having thrown 
stones during a recent eviction in the 
district of Newtown Cashel; and, whe- 
ther he will make inquiry into the case, 
with a view to remitting what remains 
unexpired of the sentence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The local 
Constabulary Authorities report that the 
statement alleged to have appeared in the 
newspapers as to a child of nine years 
old having been committed to prison 
for a month (or for any other term) 
at Kenagh Petty Sessions is without 
foundation. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—SENIOR TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther there are at present in-the Metro- 
politan Districts 25 first class telegraph- 
ists, whose length of service ranges 
from 18 to 24 years, who have been 
waiting at the maximum of their class 
since April, 1886; whether it is his in- 
tention to increase the senior class so as 
to relieve the congestion which at pre- 
sent exists, and whieh must necessarily 
increase yearly as others arrive at the 
maximum; whether, in the Central 
Office, the number of senior telegraph- 
ists is 161, as compared with 334 
first class, while in the Metropolitan 
Districts the numbers are 16 and 61 re- 
spectively ; and, whether he will take 
the necessary steps to remedy the in- 
equality ? 
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Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 


Raikes) (Cambrid Vienverey) 3 In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that the number of the first class 
telegraphists in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict who have attained to the maximum 
of their scale of pay is 24, and they 
reached their maximum in 1886. Of 
these 24 officers 15 have completed 18 
years of service, and nine have not. 
The numbers of the respective classes 
are as stated by the hon. Member. The 
difference is due to the comparatively 
much larger number of superior duties 
performed in the Central Telegraph 
Office. The numbers of the classes both 
in the Central Telegraph Office and in 
the Metropolitan District are fixed 
strictly in accordance with the numbers 
of superior duties to be performed; and 
as there are at present no additional 
duties of the kind to be provided for in 
the Metropolitan District, I do not feel 
justified in making an addition to the 
senior class. 


ARMY ESTIMATES—ADDITION TO 
NUMBERS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the fact that the Commander-in- 
Chief did not, before the Estimates for 
this year were settled, recommend cr 
make ‘‘any demand whatever” for any 
considerable addition to the numbers of 
the Army, which he has since declared 
to be too weak for its duties; and, whe- 
ther the preparation of the Estimates, or 
what other occasion, presents the proper 
opportunity for the chief military ad- 
viser of the Secretary of State to place 
on formal record his responsible opinion 
as to the number of men which he, as 
such military expert, may deem ne- 
eessary for the requirements of the 
country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stanuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I stated the other day that no demand 
for an addition of 11,000 men to the 
Army was made to me officially or un- 
officially. The net addition asked for 
was between 2,000 and 3,000 men. The 
hon. Member wilil find in the Estimates 
of the present year that the battalions 
of Infantry and regiments of Cavalry 
first for service and in the Aldershot 
Division were raised to a higher esta- 
blishment. He will also find a con- 
siderable increase in the number of the 
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Royal Engineers and the Commissariat 
and Transport Staff. On the other hand, 
certain reductions were made which 
fixed the net increase to the Army 
at 276 men. The natural opportunity 
for raising any question of increase of 
establishments is before the Estimates 
are framed, because, of course, they en- 
tirely depend on the numbers of the 
establishment. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) asked, whether the 
construction placed by the Civil Autho- 
rities at the War Office on the sentence 
in the Order in Council imposing on the 
OCommander-in-Chief the duty of pre- 
paring the Estimates was that he should 
submit what he considered to be an 
adequate estimate of the military re- 
quirements of the country ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No change 
whatever has been made in this respect 
by the recent re-organization. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has always submitted 
annually his proposed establishment, 
and he does so now. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—THE ESTIMATE. 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
ean now state if the Estimate of 
£40,435 for the first class at the Cen- 
tral Telegraph Office for the past finan- 
cial year was not realized by over 
£7,000; whether there are over 100 
vacancies in that class; and, whether he 
will consider the desirability of utilizing 
the whole of the Estimate of £41,252 
for the current financial year by at once 
filling up those vacancies ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I can but 
repeat an answer given by me a few 
days ago that the charge for the salaries 
of telegraphists of the first class at the 
Central Telegraph Office in the past 
financial year will not fall short of the 
Estimate to the extent of £7,000. There 
are at present 70 vacancies in the class. 
As regards the current financial year, 
I have already stated, in answer to a 
Question put to me by the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), 
that promotions will be made in due 
course; and that the expenditure for 
salaries of telegraphists at the Central 
Telegraph Office will, in my belief, ap- 
proximate very closely to the Estimate. 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — TRAVEL- 
LING POST OFFICES, 

Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has yet decided on paying the 6d. per 
trip risk money to the men employed in 
the travelling post offices in Ireland, 
which he stated in February last was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment ; and, if so, will payment commence 
from the date of the Memorial (30th 
April, 1887) from the officers of that 
Department ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
No, Sir. The question is still under 
consideration. I hope, however, to be 
able to arrive at a decision upon it 
shortly. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS —STAMP DUTY ON 
SECURITIES TO BEARER. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the exemption 
from the Is. per cent duty on securities 
to bearer when actual ownership is not 
changed would extend to such securities 
if lodged as cover for loans or as security 
for bills accepted ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; it would 
not. In such a lodgment as the hon. 
Member deseribes the actual ownership 
of the securities is not, it is true, 
changed ; but there is an assignment of 
interest, and the new duty would, 
therefore, be payable. 


POST OFFICE—FOREIGN TELEGRAPH 
FORMS. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether there is any particular reason 
why the paper used for foreign tele- 
graph forms should be of such a quality 
that it is impossible to write on it with- 
out impediment from its fibrous and 
flimsy composition ; and, whether he 
will order a better kind of paper to be 
supplied for this purpose in the future ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): A 
better kind of paper for the foreign 
telegraph form was introduced some 
time ago, and I have received from the 
public several expressions of satisfaction 
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with the improvement. Possibly the 
form of which the hon. Member com- 
plains was one of the old issue. 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—ROSSCARBERY PIER. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What was the cost 
of building the new pier at Rosscarbery; 
whether many protests have been made 
to the Dublin Oastle authorities com- 
plaining of its present very unsatisfac- 
tory condition ; whether it is a fact that 
serious inconvenience has ensued in 
consequence of shipping being delayed, 
sometimes for four days together, in 
consequence of being obliged to use the 
old pier and being obliged to await a 
high tide; whether the masters of ves- 
sels refuse to approach the new struc- 
ture, in consequence of its incomplete 
and unsafe condition; and, what steps 
will be taken to remedy the existing 
defects ? 

Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.) 
(who replied) said: The pier in ques- 
tion cost £4,299. One gentleman has 
written two letters to the Castle re- 
specting it, his principal ground of 
complaint being the delays of the 
contractor for the works. No other 
objections to the design or execution 
have reached the Government; but as 
the Fishery Piers and Harbours Commis- 
sioners only provided four feet of water 
at the pier head at low water springs, 
it evidently cannot be approached at all 
states of the tide. No further works 
are contemplated at this point, aor are 
there funds available for the purpose. 


TURKEY (EUROPEAN PROVINCES)— 
MACEDONIA. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any foundation 
for the report from Constantinople that 
British agents are at work in Macedonia, 
and that their action has been taken 
notice of by the Palace; and, whether 
several attempts which have been made 
by the local Constantinople Press to 
deny it have been suppressed by the 
censor ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.); When a Question is 




















Fisheries 
asked as to the accuracy of a report it 
is usual tc state where such a report has 
appeared. 

Dr. TANNER said, the report ap- 
peared in two of the London morning 
papers of last Saturday. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I am 
informed that no such report has ap- 

eared in any newspaper ; but, if it had, 
poser: imagine its being believed in 
by any one possessed of ordinary sobriety 
of judgment. 

Dr. TANNER said, he would supply 
the right hon. Baronet with cuttings, 
setting forth that British agents had 
been accused of fomenting disorder in 
Macedonia. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING—HOSPITAL AC- 
COMMODATION OF TRANSATLANTIC 
STEAMERS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether the hospital accommodation on 
board most of the transatlantic steamers 
carrying emigrants is frequently, if not 
always, utilized for the accommodation 
of cabin or intermediate passengers, or 
of officers or crew; whether such hospital 
accommodation is intended by Act of 
Parliament to be kept unoccupied except 
by sick passengers or crew; and, what 
guarantee is given that, after the emi- 
gration officer has cleared such vessels, 
the executive officers of such ships other 
than the medical officer will not allocate 
the hospital berths to such persons as 
they please who are neither sick nor 
ailing ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Mica. 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): I have 
made inquiries; and I am assured by 
the Companies that the hospital accom- 
modation on board the transatlantic 
steamers carrying emigrants is not 
utilized for the accommodation of cabin 
or intermediate passengers, or of officers 
or crew. Such hospital accommodation 
is intended by Act of Parliament to 
be kept always for the service of sick 
passengers or crew. No such hospital 
berths can be allocated to other than 
sick persons, unless on the express 
sanction of the medical officer of the 
ship. 

Dr. TANNER asked, whether it was 
not a well-known fact, from all the 
Reports furnished by the emigration 
officers at Liverpool and Queenstown, 
that such hospital accommodation was 
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frequently utilized by both passengers 
and crews ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: I 
am certainly not aware of it. I have 
given the hon. Member the best infor- 
mation I can obtain. 


THE CURRENCY—ISSUE OF BRONZE 
COINS. 


Mr. L. FRY (Bristol, N.) asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, What was 
the amount of bronze coins issued by 
the Mint in the year 1887, as compared 
with 1886; whether he has received any 
information or complaints of a glut of 
such coinage existing in any localities 
to the loss and inconvenience of traders ; 
and, whether, if there is ground for any 
such complaints, he will temporarily 
suspend the issue of bronze coins, 80 
as to adjust the circulation to the re- 
quirements of the public? 

TueCHANCELLOR or ruse EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : Theamount of bronze 
coin issued in 1887 was £57,680, as 
against £42,610 in the preceding year. 
For many years past the issue of bronze 
coin has been suspended in districts in 
which a redundancy has been reported 
to the Mint. During 11 months of the 
year 1887 applicants for pence in Lon- 
don were reterred to firms of brewers 
who held a surplus stock of this coin ; 
and the issue of pence and halfpence 
was frequently suspended in certain 
Northern districts, where banking firms 
undertook to meet the local demands. 
Since February last, again, applicants 
for pence and halfpence residing in the 
North of England have been referred to 
a Liverpool firm who hold a consider- 
able surplus stock. The occasions on 
which ihe issue of bronze coin was sus- 
pended in different districts were more 
numerous in 1886 than in 1887. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — LOSS OF 
LIFE FROM SCOTCH FISHING 
BOATS. 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the great and increasing loss 
of life at sea from fishing boats in Seot- 
land; whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement in 
The Scotsman newspaper of the 23rd of 
April last, where, after describing the 
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death by drowning of a fisherman, it | of persons who were in bad health when 


proceeds :— 

‘‘This is the fourth instance this year of 
fishermen falling overboard on this coast and 
being drowned. 
is almost wholly attributed to the want of safety 
rails on these boats;’’ 


and, whether, in view of the alarming 
frequency of these accidents, and the 
great loss of life consequent thereon, the 
Board of Trade will take such steps, as 
indicated above or otherwise, as will 
secure reasonable protection to these men 
in their dangerous calling ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): My atten- 
tion has been directed to this matter, and 
an officer of the Board of Trade is now 
engaged in inquiring into it. I hope 
the inquiry will result in something 
being done. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—AL- 
LEGED INSURANCE FRAUDS AT 
BELFAST. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the prosecution for insurance 
frauds at Belfast, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statements made 
by Mr. Young, solicitor for the accused 
man Orr, in the Belfast Police Court, on 
Friday last, and published in the Belfast 
papers of Saturday last, in which he 
told the Court that his client, J. Speers 
Orr, had been from the beginning, and 
was then, prepared to give uncondi- 
tionally every assistance in his power 
to bring to justice the guilty parties who 
have been for some time back gambling 
on the lives of others in Belfast, and 
whose practices have given such a shock 
to its citizens; whether Mr. Young then 
pledged himself that, if the Crown took 
up the case, he would supply them with 
sufficient evidence to convict those who 
are at present not in custody, but ‘‘ who 
were the first to formulate this dreadful 
plan of trafficking in human life;” whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. Matthews, a 
Town Councillor at Belfast, surrendered 
about £17,000 of life policies which had 
been fraudulently obtained, and that 
the surrender of these policies had been 
accepted by the Company which had 
charge of the recent prosecutions against 
Orr; whether the greater number of 
these policies were issued on the lives 
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the proposals were made, and were 
obtained by means of forgeries, and on 
lives in which Matthews had no in- 
surable interest, and without the con- 
sent of the persons assured ; and, whe- 
ther, considering the number of lives 
which have been so assured, and the 
general feeling of indignation and un- 
easiness which this discovery has given 
rise to in Belfast and throughout the 
country, the Government will now take 
steps to proceed against the principals 
whose dupes have been sent forward for 
trial? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Attorney General for Ire- 
land, having before him the result of 
the preliminary inquiries at the instance 
of the private prosecution in the case of 
the Belfast insurance frauds case, de- 
cided on conducting the prosecution on 
behalf of the Crown. It would be 
obviously improper for me to discuss 
the facts of individual charges; but I 
may state that the whole case is being 
thoroughly investigated, not only as 
regards the persons returned for trial, 
but with reference to every person im- 
plicated in the matter. The Attorney 
General has given full instructions in 
the matter which are being actively 
carried out, aad no effort will be spared 
to bring all guilty persons to justice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is it intended to allow the venue to 
remain at Belfast ? 

Mr. MADDEN: I have no special 
information on that point, 


METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE-—OU'T- 
FALL SEWAGE WORKS AT CROSSNESS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the hon. Member for the Knuts- 
ford Division of Cheshire, Whether the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, on Friday 
last, accepted a tender (£259,816) for 
additional outfall sewage works at Cross- 
ness; whether he can state the nature 
und tenor of the Report of the consult- 
ing chemist of the Board on the use of 
chemicals as failing to prevent the foul 
condition of the river during hot wea- 
ther and seasons of drought; whether 
the proposed outfall works are opposed 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission presided over by Baron 
Bramwell; and, whether, pending the 
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passage of the Local Government Bill 
now before Parliament, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works will refrain from enter- 
ing on such works involving a large 
expenditure of public money and the 
utility of which is challenged by very 
high authority ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): In answer to the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to state that 
the Board did on Friday last accept a 
tender for some large works at the 
Crossness Sewage Outfall, the works 
being mainly for the purpose of purify- 
ing the sewage by precipitation of the 
solid matter, and including also an en- 
largement of the sewage reservoir, which 


has for some years past been of too| Pp 


limited capacity, thus necessitating the 
occasional discharge of sewage into the 
river before the tide has begun to ebb. 
The Board’s consulting chemist has re- 
ported that the use of chemicals will not 

revent a foul condition of the river in 

rougbts or during hot weather ; but in 
thus apres he refers to the applica- 
tion of chemicals to crude sewage, as 
has been the case during the last two or 
three summers, it not having yet been 
possible to put into operation the pro- 
cess of separating the solid matter from 
the whole of thesewage. The proposed 
works can hardly be said to be opposed 
to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission ; inasmuch as the Commis- 
sion contemplated as one alternative the 
discharge of the separated liquid at the 
pram outfalls after it had been purified 

y filtration through land. Therefore, 
whatever method of purification may be 
finally adopted, the precipitation works 
and the enlargement of the reservoir 
now resolved upon are not opposed to 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. The Board does not take the 
view that the circumstance of a Local 
Government Bill being now before 
Parliament relieves the Board from the 
duty which devolves upon it, and which, 
moreover, has so frequently been urged 
upon it by the Government, of prevent- 
ing the pollution of the River Thames 
by the discharge of crude sewage. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the House had not been led to under- 
stand that the Board would not under- 
take any fresh works, except those which 
were of a specially urgent nature ? 

Mx. TATTON EGERTON: These 


works are of great urgent necessity. 
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MERCHANDIZE MARKS ACT— 
CUSTOM HOUSE DELAYS. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If, under the new Merchandize 
Marks Act, it is permissible for the 
Custom House authorities to delay cases 
of ds, send samples to the Board 
of Trade, and then forward the goods 
finally to consignees, without returning 
the samples subtracted for submission to 
the Board, thereby causing on some 
occasions a loss of several per cent on 
the value of the goods; and, if this is 
not permissible, how is the consignee 
to obtain redress, which is denied at 
resent ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs- Bracn) (Bristol, W.): No 
samples of goods detained under the 
Merchandize Marks Act have been for- 
warded by the Custom House authori- 
ties to the Board of Trade. It may be 
that the local Customs Authorities for- 
warded samples to the Board of Customs 
in London; but that, of course, has 
nothing to do with the Board of Trade. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—AN AMERI- 
CAN ZOLLVEREIN OR CUSTOMS 
UNION. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If his attention 
has been drawn to an Exchange Oom- 
pany’s telegram of the 26th of April, 
dated Ottawa, April 26, to the following 
effect :— 

“That the Republics of Central and South 
America, Hayti, San Domingo, and the Brazilian 
Empire have decided to send delegates to Wash- 
ington next April to attend a Convention 
having for its object the promotion of an Ameri- 
can Zollverein or Customs Union, to the exclu- 
sion of the goods of other countries ; 
and, if there is any truth in the state- 
ment ; and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in the Southern and 
Central American States have been re- 
quested to point out to the Governments 
to which they are accredited that in join- 
ing such a Customs Union, to the exclu- 
sion of the competition of other manufac- 
turing countries other than the United 
States, they would act detrimentally to 
the interests of the trade of this 
country ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
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chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were informed in 1886 that such a 
scheme was spoken of, and inquiries 
were made in America about it. It 
assumed no definite shape, and we have 
received no recent information on the 
subject. Inquiries will now be made 
regarding it. I am afraid that if the 
scheme should be seriously contemplated, 
the Governments concerned will consider 
their national interests rather than those 
of British commerce. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
EXPENSES OF THE ROYAL COMMAS- 
SION. 


Lorp HENRY BRUCE ( Wilts, Chip- 
ee asked the President of the 

cal Government Board, Whether he 
is aware that the moneys of the rate- 
payers are being applied to the defence 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
before the Royal Commission; if so, 
whether those ratepayers, who are seek- 
ing to substantiate the very grave 
charges which they have felt it their 
duty to make against that Body, will 
not have the same privilege ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.) (who 
replied) said: There is no precedent, so 
far as I am aware, for allowing the ex- 
penses of counsel appearing before a 
Royal Commission out of public funds. 
The legitimate expenses of witnesses 
called by the ratepayers will be defrayed 
by the Treasury out of moneys provided 
by Parliament. I am not aware that 
the Board of Works propose to pay their 
counsel out of the rates. If they do so, 
they must justify that expenditure under 
some statutory power. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE CART TAX—TRACTION- 
ENGINES. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will fix 
a maximum sum beyond which owners 
of traction-engines shall not be taxed, 
as is proposed in Clause 10 of the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill in the case 
of livery stable keepers; whether, as 
under Clause 5 of that Bill the tax on 
trade carts is limited to the number of 
carts kept, he will propose a similar 
limitation in the ease of trucks drawn 
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by traction-engines; and, whether road 
steam rollers are to be taxed under the 
Bill? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): My answer to the 
first Question of the hon. Gentleman is, 
No. My answer to the second is also in 
the negative, though I think the point 
is a fair one for him to raise in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. In answer to his 
third Question, I have to say that road 
steam rollers, if used solely for local 
public purposes, will not be liable to 
duty. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—SUFFOLK COUNTY COURTS. 

Mr. GREENE (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will cause 
a Return to be made of all Courts 
holden by Sir Francis Roxburgh as the 
County Court Judge for Suffolk, dis- 
tinguishing those held monthly from the 
bi-monthly Courts, and when the edict 
of the Lord Chancellor was given for the 
latter, how, and to whom; and, if, con- 
sidering the increasing dissatisfaction 
that exists in the county, an official will 
be sent to the various districts to make 
inquiries and to gather evidence as to 
the accuracy of the reflective statements 
made against the Judge ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Lord Chancellor that 
he has no objection to giving the Return 
asked for by my hon. Friend. He is 
unable, however, to accede to the sug- 
gestion contained in the second para- 
graph of the Question; as, having 
regard to the circumstances of the case, 
he considers that to institute such an 
inquiry would be injurious to the Public 
— and unfair to the Judge him- 
self. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—CRIMES ACT 
COURTS—RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he will now communicate to the House 
what are the “certain principles” 
guiding the allocation of Resident 
Magistrates in trying cases under ‘‘ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887?” 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As far 
as possible Resident Magistrates are not 
sent out of their division to serve on 
Crimes Act Courts. As far as possible 
no Resident Magistrate is required to 
sit on a Crimes Court in his own district. 
Resident Magistrates are not asked to 
serve in a judicial capacity in cases 
where they have acted in an executive 
capacity. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, how it was that two 
Resident Magistrates were recently sent 
50 or 60 miles to try a case under the 
Crimes Act; but when they got there it 
was found that neither possessed the 
legal knowledge of which the Lord 
Lieutenant would be satisfied ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The arrange- 
ments for sending Resident Magistrates 
are made by the Divisional Magistrate 
for the Division. Of course, when such 
a case ocours as that quoted by the hon. 
Gentleman, it shows that there must be 
some error in the constitution of the 
Court. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.}: Cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman, in view of 
the fact that Resident Magistrates have 
to try cases in various parts of the 
country, suggest that there should be 
some change in their designation ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There does 
not appear to me to be anything in the 
name. As the hon, Member is aware, 
a Crimes Act Court must consist of two 
Resident Magistrates, and one of those 
obviously must serve out of his own 
district. 

Mr. FLYNN: What I asked the 
right hon. Gentleman is, whether he 
cannot, by any means, alter the designa- 
tion of these Resident Magistrates, in 
view of the fact that they adjudicate in 
every part of the country ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There does 
not appear to be anything in the name. 


ARMY (INDIA)—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS—ALLEGED CIRCULAR OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Orewe) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether, among the Papers he 
has received from India regarding the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, there is a Cir- 
cular Memorandum, dated the 17th of 
June, 1886, from Major General E. F. 
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Chapman, Quartermaster General in 
India, to the General Officers command- 
ing Divisions and Districts; whether it 
states that it was written by order of 
General Sir Frederick Roberts, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; whether, in further- 
ance of the instructions in such Memo- 
randum, the officer commanding the 
2nd Cheshire Regiment at Solon caused 
a requisition to be sent to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate at Umballa, stating 
that the strength of the regiment was 
400 men, and that six additional women 
were now required for it; whether, in 
remitting a copy of this on the 6th of 
August, 1886, to the Assistant Quarter- 
master General, the officer commanding 
the Cheshire Regiment wrote— 


“Some of the women now with the head- 
quarters of the 2nd Batt. Cheshire Regiment 
are not very attractive, and application has been 
made to the Cantonment Magistrate, Umballa, 
for others, but up to date none have arrived; 
therefore it is presumed a great difficulty exists 
~ procuring the class of young women asked 

or ; 


and, has the 2nd Cheshire Regiment 
been specially singled out to be supplied 
with women in this way ? 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, with respect to a Paper 
to which his attention has been called, 
which purports to be a copy of a Cir- 
cular Memorandum issued from the 
Office of Quartermaster General in India, 
dated from the Army Head Quarters, 
Simla, the 17th of June, 1886, addressed 
to General Officers commanding Divi- 
sions and Districts, containing among 
others the following sentence :— 

“In the regimental bazaars it is necessary to 
have a sufficient number of women, to take care 
that they are sufficiently attractive, to provide 
them with proper houses, and, above all, to 
insist upon means of ablution being always 
available ;” 


and purporting to be signed by E. F. 
Chapman, Major General, Quarter- 
master General ia India; and, whether 
he will at once telegraph to India to 
ascertain if such a document, or any 
document substantially of that character, 
has been issued from that or any other 
Government Office ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frrousson) (Manchester, N.E.) : 
Perhaps the hon. Members will allow 
me to answer their Questions, as my 
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hon. Friend is not able to be in his place 
to-night. The Under Secretary of State 
for India has already several times 
stated to the House that no such docu- 
ment has been received at the India 
Office, and that the Secretary of State 
has no information on the other allega- 
tions contained in the Question. He 
has already made the inquiry suggested 
by the hon. Member for the Hoxton 
Division of Shoreditch ; but has not yet 
received a reply. The Questions imply 
a practice or system of providing women 
for the several regiments in India. To 
any such practice, if it exists, the Se- 
eretary of State is as entirely opposed 
as the hon. Members who have asked 
such Questions. It is, in his opinion, 
wholly indefensible; and the orders 
which he has sent out to the Govern- 
ment of India will effectually put an 
end to it if it exists. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman meant 
that the Under Secretary of State had 
already telegraphed to India to ascertain 
a the document was genuine or 
not 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON: I must 
confine my answer to that which has 
been given to me by the Department. I 
think the answer I have given covers 
that Question. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he desired 
to ask whether a definite document ex- 
isted or not; and, if it existed, to ask 
that it might be laid on the Table of 
the House? He asked a Question 
yesterday on the same subject; and he 
received a private message from the 
Under Secretary of State that if he 
would put the Question again he would 
definitely state whether he would tele- 
graph or not. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Will 
the hon. Member be good enough to 
give Notice of that Question ? 

Mr. JAMES STUART : wished to 
point out that that would put him off 
until Thursday. A discussion was to 
take place on Tuesday next on the sub- 
ject, and it was most important to know, 
for the purposes of that discussion, whe- 
ther the document was genuine or not. 
He begged to say that he had received 
the assurance he had mentioned from 
the Under Secretary of State; and he 
asked for a further assurance from him 
that a telegraphic despatch would be at 
once sent to ascertain the genuineness 


Sir James Fergusson 
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of the document. He would put the 
Question again on Thursday. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—AS- 
SAULT ON A POLICEMAN AT MACROOM. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Irwin, 
R.M., who acted as presiding magistrate, 
on giving the decision of the Bench in 
the case of ‘‘O’Shea v. Reardon,” for an 
assault alleged to have been committed 
in Macroom, on the 8th of April last, is 
correctly reported to have stated, with 
respect to the meeting held on the occa- 
sion at issue, that he was not there to 
justify the magistrates who suppressed 
the meeting, but he even thought the 
meeting legal; whether it was clearly 
proved that O’Shea first struck Creedon ; 
whether Mr. Irwin said that Creedon 
had no right to resist; whether it was 
on account of Creedon’s superior strength 
he received the sentence of four months’ 
imprisonment; whether it was proved 
that Creedon, after knocking O’Shea 
down, was attacked by nine or 10 police- 
men; whether it is correct that for 
several minutes they made no attempt 
to arrest him, but beat him with batons 
and fists; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, an inquiry will be made into the 
case, and the suppression of the meeting 
in question ? 

Tar CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
caused a Report to be called for in re- 

ard to this Question, which. is on to- 
le Paper without ety Notice. A 
local reference has been found to be 
necessary ; and I have, therefore, been 
unable to obtain the requisite reply. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT ACT, 1386 
—FOREIGN MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, Whether the Medical Acts Amend- 
ment Bill which passed in 1886, and 
provided for registering duly-qualified 
foreign medical practitioners, is now in 
operation, and whether the requisite 
forms will be supplied to those practi- 
tioners to fill up for registration; and, 
whether he can name the countries that 
are eligible to claim sy ema for 
their medical practitioners 
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Tse VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wm- 
t1AM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford) : 
The second part of the Act has only been 
applied to New Zealand and Ceylon. In 
regard to registration of foreign medical 
practitioners, Sections 11, 12, and 13 of 
the Act prescribe the exact course to be 
adopted. 


THE FRANCHISE AOT (IRELAND)— 
REMUNERATION OF CLERKS OF 
UNIONS, &c. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the Go- 
vernment intend to bring in their Bill 
for remuneration of Clerks of Unions 
and Poor Rate Collectors in Ireland for 
the compulsory duties imposed on them 
under the Franchise Act? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is im- 
possible for me to add anything to the 
answer given on this subject by the Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary some time 
ago. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—MONEY 
COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether 
the Metropolitan Board of Works made 
a bye-law onthe 23rd of December, 1887, 
prohibiting under penalty 

“ The soliciting or gathering money in or on 
the parks, commons, heaths, open spaces, em- 
bankments, and recreation grounds under the 
control of the Board from persons frequenting 
the same; ”’ 
whether he approved of this bye-law on 
the 25th of February, 1888 ; whether, in 
so approving, he understood that the 
bye-law would be applied to the case of 
the chairman of a public meeting asking 
for contributions to defray the costs of 
that meeting ; and, whether he is aware 
thet for a number of years public meet- 
ings have been held in Southwark Park 
on local and general questions, at which 
it has been the custom to make a collec- 
tion to defray the expenses of the meet- 
ing, the balance, if any, being paid to 
some Charitable Institution. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first two paragraphs is in 
the affirmative. I understood that the 
bye-law would be applied in the case of 
persons who, after addressing a meeting, 
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solicited money from the audience and 
bystanders, a practice which, in the 
opinion of the Board, was not desirable 
at public meetings. I was told that on 
some occasions money had been so col- 
lected at meetings held in Southwark 
Park ; but I was not informed of the 

urposes to which the collections were 
Jevoted. The bye-laws were duly ad- 
vertised before being sanctioned, and no 
objections were received. 


INDIA—AUTHORIZED PROSTITUTION. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
How soon he will be able to state to the 
House the steps which Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to take to 
carry out in India the Resolution of this 
House of March 16, 1886, disapproving of 
the compulsory examination of women ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Frereusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said : The despatch which 
contained the full Report on this sub- 
ject, for which the Secretary of State 
had asked, arrived from India a fort- 
night ago. The despatch is now before 
the Secretary of State in Council; and 
its consideration is proceeding with the 
utmost expedition consistent with due 
deliberation on so important a subject. 
The Under Secretary of State for India 
has every reason to believe that he will 
be able to make the statement asked 
for on Monday next. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, considering the promise made 
to the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
James Stuart) yesterday with regard to 
the sending of a message to India, he 
would himself undertake that that 
message should be sent to India? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): I was 
under the impression that the answer 

iven by my right hon. Friend (Sir 
ames Fergusson) implied that that 
message had been sent. [Cries of 
“No!”] But he did not feel himself 
at liberty to go beyond the precise 
terms of the answer put into his hands. 
I will certainly undertake that the 
message shall be transmitted to India, 
if it has not been done already ; but my 
belief is that it has been already done. 
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EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—EXEMPTIONS. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether before the second reading of 
the Excise Duties.(Local Purposes) Bill 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
a full statement of the exemptions from 
liability to taxation he is prepared to 
make. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The exemptions are 
in the Bill. There is nothing beyond 
them whieh I would propose. If the hon. 
Member applies his mind to it with im- 
partiality r have no doubt he will dis- 
cover what the exemptions are. 


ADMIRALTY—INCREASED PAY TO 
SENIOR LIEUTENANTS. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, When it is proposed to com- 
mence paying the senior lieutenants of 
the Navy on the increased scale of pay 
provided for in the Estimates and pro- 
mised in his Memorandum ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcez 
Hamittoy) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
improved scale of pay obtained for the 
senior lieutenants in the Navy will be 
paid from the Ist of April last. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCE ON §8. 
P, KINGSTON AND WIFE FOR FOR- 
CIBLE POSSESSION. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the report 
in the London Daily Telegraph of the 
3rd instant of proceedings under ‘‘ The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,’ at Skibbereen on the 2nd in- 
stant, stating that a man named Samuel 
Paul Kingston, who is 80 years of age, 
and his wife, were brought before 
Messrs. Warburton and Major Caddell, 
Resident Magistrates, charged with 
taking forcible possession; that from 
the evidence it appeared that the defen- 
dants were evicted from their farm on 
the 20th of February last, and that they 
went back into one of the outhouses, and 
when asked to leave said they had no 
place to go but the roadside; that, not- 
withstanding the request of Dr. Lewis, 
J.P., the landlord, that the defendants 
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(Zreland). 


might be dealt with leniently, and the 
entreaties of Mrs. Kingston to the magis- 
trates not to send the old man to gaol 
for the first time in his life as he was 
very delicate, the Bench sentenced the 
old man to one month and his wife to a 
fortnight in Cork Gaol; and, whether, 
taking the circumstances into account, 
he will consider the propriety of advising 
the Lord Lieutenant to exercise his pre- 
rogative in this case, and remit the sen- 
tence on this old man and his wife ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have not 
yet received a full Report in this case ; 
but I gather that, with slight exceptions, 
the main statements contained in the 
Question are correct. I am making fur- 
ther inquiries into the matter. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—DISTURBANCES 
AT CASTLEREA. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
has seen a report in Zhs Freeman’s 
Journal of the 3rd instant, to the follow- 
ing effect, that— 

‘*In Castlerea, on Saturday last, on the occa- 
sion of Mr. John Fitzgibbon’s trial, a number 
of little boys with whistles went through the 
town, the eldest not being over 14 years of age. 
One of the policemen, who were very excited, 
attacked a boy only 12 years old, and struck him 
with a biton on the head, inflicting a severo 
wound. So much blood flowed, that it was 
deemed desirable to bring him to the barrack 
ard have the wound washed before showing 
him to the magistrates ; ’’ 


are the facts as stated ; who was in com- 
mand of the police, and were they 
ordered to charge the boys and biiton 
them ; what was the result of this boy 
being brought before the magistrates ; 
and, whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made into the conduct of the police 
on this occasion ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Divisional Magistrate reports that the 
facts are not as stated in the Question. 
Nothing of the kind occurred on Satur- 
day ; but on Sunday night, April 29, a 
disorderly mob of between 30 and 40 
men and boys paraded the streets of 
Castlerea shouting, yelling, and blowing 
tin whistles. As they passed the barrack 
the Head Constable with two constables 
went out and proceeded after them. On 
their approach the mob dispersed; but, 
collecting again, stoned the three police- 
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men, who thereupon endeavoured to dis- 
perse them. A lad about 15 years old 
received a slight cut on his head, and 
was arrested almost simultaneously by 
the Head Constable. He was subse- 
quently charged at Petty Sessions with 
being one of a disorderly and stone- 
throwing mob. He was bound over to 
come up for judgment if called upon 
within six months. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, would it 
not be possible to get Reports on these 
cases from impartial and independent 
authority ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS BILL — THE 
FRANCHISE. 


Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether, under the burgess qualifica- 
tion in the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Electors Bill, miners and 
others occupying their employers’ houses 
rent free or as part of their wages would 
be entitled to exercise the franchise for 
the election of Local Authorities ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): It 
is a question of fact in each case who 
are the occupiers; but if the houses 
occupied by the miners or other persons 
are separately rated to the poor, then, 
in my opinion, the occupiers will be 
entitled to exercise the franchise in 
question. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENCES-- 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the pledge given 
by him on the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member for North- West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the state of 
our Naval and Military Defences; in 
view also of the letter published in 
The Times of September 23, 1884, 
signed W. H. Smith, pressing for a 
searching inquiry into the state of the 
Navy, Her Majesty’s Government will 


consent to re-consider the terms of the 
“Order of Reference” to the Royal 
Commission on Naval and Military Ad- 
ministration, so that the inquiry may 
embrace the reception of evidence from 
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competent professional \itnesses as to 
the sufficiency or otherwise of our exist- 
ing Naval Force to meet the require- 
ments of the Empire for the better 
enabling Her Majesty’s Government to 
base their Naval policy upon fixed 
principles ? 

Tse FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I stated 
on Thursday the circumstances under 
which the Reference to the Royal Com- 
mission had been somewhat narrowed 
from that which had been originally 
proposed. I should have been very 
glad if it had been possible to adhere to 
the letter of the proposed Reference ; 
but after making every endeavour to do 
so the Government found themselves 
unable to constitute a Commission which 
would have reported within a reasonable 
time, end in adopting the course they 
had found themselves compelled to take 
they have not excluded an examination 
by some other method of the important 
questions which are omitted from the 
present Reference. My hon. and gallant 
Friend now asks if the inquiry to be 
conducted by my noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) may be extended to the 
question of the sufficiency of our Naval 
Forces, In the debate, and in the terms 
of Reference as proposed in March, I 
insisted on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment for the adequacy of the 
Forees of the country. I declined to 
include the question as one that could 
be submitted to a Commission; and I 
adhere to that view, accepting to the 
fullest extent the very heavy responsi- 
bility which, under our Parliamentary 
system, rests upon the Heads of the 
Departments and upon the Government 
asa whole. We have the advantage of 
the counsel and assistanee in adminis- 
tration of eminent professional autho- 
rities, of which it is our duty to avail 
ourselves. We have not ceased to de- 
vote our anxious and careful attention 
to the development of the defensive re- 
sources of the country; and while we 
are prepared to maintain that great ad- 
vances have been made during the last 
three or four years, we are not insen- 
sible to the duty of continued vigilance, 
and of persistence in a policy by which 
the available mechanical power of the 
country shall be used to make our 
strength at sea adequate to our responsi- 
bilities. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

In reply to Mr. T. M. Heary (Long- 
ford, N.), 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, that he hoped to take the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Salary) 
Bill and the Land Law (Ireland) (Land 
Commission) Bill on Monday next ; but 
he would give a definite reply on Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked, in consequence of the 
answer of the Chief Secretary, Whether 
it was proposed to take the Excise Duties 
(Local Purposes) Bill before Thursday ; 
because, if so, he thought there would 
be great inconvenience ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he feared the Bill 
could not be taken before Thursday in 
next week; but he would shortly make 
a statement as to the order of Business ? 


MOTIONS. 

—_—o—— 
CORPORATION OF LONDON (MALVER- 
SATION OF FUNDS). 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he rose 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the Report of the City Corporation 
(Malversation of Funds) Committee, 
1887; and to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary, without delay, to place the expendi- 
ture of the Corporation of the City of London 
under similar statutory restrictions to those to 
which other Corporations in the Kingdom are 
subject.” 

Perhaps, in the first instance, it was 
desirable that he should shortly draw 
the attention of the House to what those 
statutory restrictions were. Before the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835, all Corporations had been | 
regarded as the owners of their property ; 
but the effeet of that Act was held to be 
to constitute them into trustees of such 
property only. That was supposed to 

e the effect of the 92nd section, and 
the 94th imposed a restriction upon 
their method of dealing with their pro- 
perty without the approval of the Trea- 
sury. The whole of the provisions of 
the Act in respect of property was re- 
enacted in the Consolidation Act of 1882, 
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which was now the law. Under the 
last Act, all income from property was 
to be paid into the borough fund, and 
the borough fund was only applicable to 
certain purposes set out in the Act. 
This provision had been found to work 
satisfactorily in 246 boroughs which 
were at the present time placed under 
the provisions of the Act. With respect 
to the Corporation of the City of London, 
it was not, as the House was aware, 
under ‘the Act of 1835. Lord John 
Russell promised in that year that it 
should be placed under a similar set of 
restrictions ; but the promised Bill was 
not introduced, although no question 
was raised as to the propriety of placing 
the Corporation of London under the 
same control as other Corporations. Iu 
1853, a Commission sat, which consisted 
of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. 
Justice Pattison, and Mr. Labouchere, 
to consider the question. That Com- 
mission recommended that the very 
thing should be done which he pro- 
posed to the House in his Resolution— 
namely, that the provisions as to expen- 
diture of the Municipal Corporations 
Act should be applied to London. It 
was also suggested that there should 
be auditors with full powers of exami- 
nation and disallowance. In the docu- 
ment supplied to hon. Members by the 
Corporation of the City of Eondon in 
opposition to the present Motion, it was 
said that they published annually a fully 
audited account of their receipts, and that 
the members who disbursed the funds 
of the Corporation were accountable to 
their constituents. As one of the con- 
stituents in question, he could only say 
that he had never seen any fully audited 
accounts. The audit of the Corporation 
of London was of a kind which differed 
altogether from any other audit existing 
in this country. The City Livery Com- 
panies and the members of the City 
Guilds elected four men as auditors; 
but theirs was not analogous to other 
audits. The auditors could not verify 
the truth of the vouchers. City Com- 
mittees were entitled to draw upon the 
Chamberlain by warrants; and, if the 
auditors saw the warrant, they were un- 
able to go behind it. As a matter of fact, 
neither the auditors nor the Common 
Councilmen themselves were aware what 
the details of the expenditure were. He 
need scarcely say that, under those cir- 
cumstances, there was no surcharge. In 
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the evidence given before the Commis- 
sion, it was said that in one instanee 
an order was given for payment of 
£1,287 by the Gity Committee to one 
of itsown members. In regard to that 
payment no details were given, according 
to the Remembrancer’s own evidence. 
When asked whether the word of the 
member of the Committee was the only 
authority for the expenditure, the City 
Remembrancer replied — ‘‘ Rather, I 
would say, the wish of the Committee.” 
Now, the Oity of London had always 
claimed to be the absolute owners of 
their property, and no opportunity had 
ever been afforded for contesting what 
their position in that respect really was. 
They protested last year, before the 
Committee of this House, against the 
production of their accounts and their 
expenditure in connection with their 
estate, on the ground that it would be 
a derogation of the ancient rights and 

rivileges of the Corporation and of the 
Lieeby. He supposed that they claimed 
to be im the same position as that in 
which they were previous to the passing 
of the Act of 1885. He knew of no deoi- 
sion, although there was a dictum of Lord 
Eldon on the matter, in which any Cor- 
poration before the Act was not entitled 
to regard itself as owner. The sugges- 
tion contained in his Resolution was 
that the Corporation of London should 
now be placed under the same restric- 
tions as other Corporations. In their 
statement the City of London said 
that they differed from other Corpora- 
tions, inasmuch as other bodies levied 
a borough rate which was restricted to 
the purposes for which that rate was 
levied. The 92nd section of the Aet of 
1835, and the corresponding section of 
the Act of 1882, provided that the in- 
come derived from all property should 
be applied to the purposes of the borough 
fund, and that all the property of the 
Corporation should be in the position 
of trust property. In their statement, 
the Corporation said something in re- 
gard to the word ‘‘malversation.” Now, 
that word was one which was put in the 
Reference to the Committee last year. 
He did not know who put it in, and it 
was not in the terms of his Motion. 
It was difficult to see what would be 
malversation. The Corporation said 
that he had been unable to substan- 
tiate the charges he had made; but 
he was not responsible for the use 
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of that word. The Report of the Com- 
mittee last year deprecated the use of 
the term “ malversation,’’ but went on 
to say that the Corporation had from the 
earliest times freely expended the City 
cash without any stained be Parliament, 
and that Parliament had never required 
any accounts to be rendered. That was 
quite true. Their Report went on to say 
that no conclusive judgment on the ques- 
tion of malversation could be arrived at 
except by a Court of Law. That un- 
doubtedly was so, and he ventured to 
think the matter ought not to have been 
referred to a Oommittee at all. They 
said that he had failed in substantiating 
the charges he had made against the 
Corporation ; but, as he had pointed out, 
he was not responsible for the use of the 
word “‘ malversation.”” He thought that 
was an improper word to use. All that 
he said was that there was no proper 
control over the expenditure. Attention 
was called to this fact by the Commis- 
sion which sat in 1853, and a year or 
two afterwards Sir George Grey’s Go- 
vernment Bill came on for discussion. 
On that occasion it was asserted in re- 
d to the large expenditure of the City 
orporation that they declined to give 
any explanation of the expenditure, 
simply contenting themselves by saying 
that the money was judicially and fairly 
expended. As a matter of fact, the 
Court of Aldermen declined to give an 
acoount of the expenditure of the Cit. 
eash, even to the Common Council. 
Before the inquiry of the Commission in 
1858, the evil of the absence of public 
examination was forcibly shown, and it 
was because it was forcibly shown that 
the Committee practically recommended 
that there should be what he proposed 
to add—namely, statutory restrictions. 
There was evidence given of the expen- 
diture of some thousands of pounds in 
opposing a Government Bill; and, fur- 
ther, that Petitions had been got up by 
the City officers to insure its defeat, the 
plea being that if the public were made 
aware of all the circumstances of the 
case, the opposition would be more 
effectual. Of course, that might or 
might not be so. His view of the case 
was that where a great Oorporation 
spent large sums of money, as it was 
well known the City Corporation did, it 
was not a matter which should be 
affected by secret petitioning ; but it was 
clearly the right of the House of Com- 
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mons to insist upon the expenditure 
being made a matter of common know- 
ledge. That state of things continued 
for some years. In 1884, there was a 
serious inquiry into the propriety of 
continuing the Coal and Wine Dues. 
Last year the Corporation endeavoured 
to develop a predominant opinion in 
favour of those dues, and a Petition was 
presented to the House signed by 
93,000 persons in favour of the continu- 
ance of the dues. It would appear that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
suggested that unless there was a pre- 
dominant public opinion in favour of the 
dues, the Government would seriously 
consider the question of continuing 
them. Accordingly, an endeavour was 
made to obtain a predominant public 
opinion, and the City Solicitor employed 
a man who employed other men to 
obtain signatures to a Parliamentary 
Petition. Upwards of 90,000 signatures 
passed through their hands in regard to 
which an expert declared his doubt whe- 
ther a very large proportion were 
genuine at all. Not only was this 
scandal created, but it was found that 
all the expenditure in getting the Peti- 
tion was paid out of the City cash. He 
therefore suggested that there ought to 
be that statutory control over the expen- 
diture of the City cash which there was 
over the expenditure of other Oorpora- 
tions. He would give the House an 
illustration of what it was he desired to 
draw attention to in his Resolution. 
In 1882, in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech, it was suggested that there 
should be an extension of municipal 
government in London. A Oommittee 
of the City Corporation was appointed 
to consider the question, and to do as 
they might deem expedient. That 
Committee had power to expend what- 
ever money they thought fit. As a 
matter of fact, they did expend £19,550, 
but no Report was ever presented to the 
Common Council, and every application 
made for it had been in vain. Vast year 
an inquiry intothe action of the Committee 
was decreed by the House on account of 
the discovery, or production of the copy 
of a book, of one of the Associations 
which had worked with the City officers. 
That book was printed at the end of the 
Report of the Committee, and it justified 
every statement he had made. 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, herose to Order. He wished to know 
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whether an hon. Member was allowed to 
read his speech? He had been keeping 
his eye on the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth), and he appeared to be 
reading every word. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he would hand his 
notes to the hon. and gallant Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It is 
a well-established Rule of the House 
that a Member may refer to notes in 
order to refresh his memory, but he 
must not read his speech. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that at the close of 
his speech he would hand his notes to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, if he 
wished to have them, and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would then be able 
to see whether he had been reading his 
speech ornot. As a matter of fact, he had 
notread a single sentence except what was 
contained in the Report of the Committee, 
and he was going to show from the Re- 
port that an improper use had been 
made of a portion of the funds in the 
hands of the City Corporation. As he 
had pointed out, there had been an ox- 
penditure of £19,550 by the Committee 
which was appointed by the Oorpora- 
tion to examine into the question 
of the extension of municipal govern- 
ment to London. Of that sum £14,139 
was expended in 1884, and it was ex- 
pended in a very remarkable way. It 
was expended in circulating pamphlets, 
and there were some very remarkable 
pamphlets circulated. For instance, 
every vestryman in London received a 
pamphlet of 89 pages, entitled Centrali- 
sation knocked into a eocked hat, or Firth 
dissected, and this was paid for by the 
City Corporation. Some of the money 
was expended in a movement which 
suddenly grew up in favour of obtaining 
Charters for various London constitu- 
encies. This movement was conducted 
in so subtle a manner as to deceive even 
the very elect, for the First Lord of the 
Treasury attended a Charter meeting at 
Westminster in connection with which 
more than £50 were spent for the pur- 
pose of providing an audience. The 
statement with regard to the Greenwich 
Charter was of a still more remarkable 
character. The Committee endeavoured 
to get some evidence in regard to that 
expenditure, but they were told that all 
the documents had been destroyed. In 
answer, however, to several questions, 
it was admitted that money was paid to 
induce persons to promote the Charter. 
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A considerable sum was paid for getting 
up Petitions ; but, perhaps, the most re- 
markable phase the position assumed 
was the establishment of associations 
apparently bond fide for the purpose of 
obstructing reform. Six associations 
were established, and the City spent a 
large sum in advertising their proceed- 
ings, £2,341 having been spent in ad- 
vertisements only in the course of two 
months. The Committee very naturally 
reported that this expenditure was ex- 
travagant and excessive. The particular 
matter which led to the appointment of 
the Committee was specially inquired 
into—namely, a grant to a particular 
association of asum of £3,950. This 
money was paid to the City Solicitor, 
and paid by him into his banking ac- 
count, whence it was drawn out in cash 
and paid to other agents. For some 
reason or other no copy of the cash ac- 
count in connection with these items 
had been produced. Probably, it was 
thought that the matter would never 
come within the public knowledge, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, it did leak 
out. Some remarkable evidence was 
given as to conferences being called. 
At one of them only five men attended, 
although the conference had _ been 
largely advertised. Evidence was given 
of meetings having been held at which 
the secretary admitted everyone who 
presented himself, and all who attended 
were paid. The chairman, the various 
speakers, and the movers of amend- 
ments, it would appear, were always 
paid. The promoters of the anti-reform 
movement even arranged some meet- 
tings purporting to be in favour of re- 
form; but it was carefully arranged that 
there should be a majority on the other 
side. One great meeting, of which the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the City 
(Sir Robert Fowler) had spoken, was 
held in the Guildhall. That meeting, 
described as one of bankers and mer- 
chants, was alluded to in the appendix 
to the Report of the Select Committee 
in one single line, ‘130 men at 5s., 
£32 10s.” That was a meeting held 
within the saered precincts of Guild- 
hall; but it was stated that the City 
Solicitor expressed an opinion that 5s. 
was too much to give to each man for 
attending a Guildhall meeting. There 
was a good deal of evidence given as to 
the character of the associations which 
were established, and the Committee 
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reported with respect to this matter as 
follows :— 

“Your Committee further consider the 
system of subsidising so-called political asso- 
ciations, such as the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ 
Protection Association, to have been improper 
on the part of a public body. The practice of 
placing corporate funds at the disposal of irre- 
sponsible and unknown persons was calculated 
to mislead Parliament by the appearance of an 
active and organized public opinion which 
might in reality have no existence. Theimpro- 
per use of a portion of the funds derived from 
the City estate under the authority of the 
Special Committee of the Corporation has been 
proved.” 

It would, however, appear, from che 
City statement, that the Corporation re- 
garded the Report of the Committee as 
an acquittal. He would not quarrel 
with them upon that matter, but he 
confessed that it did not strike him as 
an acquittal. In his opinion, the 
Corporation ought to be put under 
the same statutory control as other 
Corporations, because the course they 
had pursued in regard to the pre- 
sentation of Petitions to that House, and 
in respect of other operations—such 
as their opposition to the Bill of 1884— 
were matters of public notoriety. He 
wog/d give another illustration in jus- 
tification of his assertion that those who 
lived in London had the right to object 
to be governed by a Corporation which 
made such an improper use of the City 
money as this Oorporation had un- 
douhtedly done. The case had come under 
his own notice. In the year 1885 he 
was a Member of the Telephone Com- 
mittee of that House. That Committee 
reported on the 12th of May. On the 
2ist of May, in the Common Council, a 
question was put by an inquiring member 
of the name of Sly, as to whether the 
Streets Committee proposed to spend 
Whitsuntide in Paris, and there was great 
difficulty in extracting an answer. In 
the end, an answer was extracted, and 
it was to the effect that the Streets Com- 
mittee were going to see the telephone 
wires in Paris themselves, because it 
would cost a great deal more to employ 
experts. Moreover, it was said that the 
Parliamentary Committee would not 
take second-hand evidence. The re- 
sult was that on the 22nd of May, 
1885, the Streets Committee of the 
Corporation, at a cost of £500, went to 
Paris to see the telephone system in 
operation there, in order that they 
might give evidence before a Select 
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Committee, which had already reported 
10 days before. It was suggested that 
it was desirable to continue the expen- 
diture of the money of the Corporation 
for the general public interest. It was 
contended that audited accounts were 
periodically supplied. He held one of 
those acconnts in his hand, and it 
afforded another illustration of the way 
in which the Corporation dealt with 
these matters. He found that in con- 
nection with the matter affecting the 
whole of the police area over which the 
Coaland Wine Dues were collected, a sum 
of £600 had been expended in visiting 
the boundaries of the coal and wine 
area, It would appear that last year a 
sum of £5,000 was expended in refresh- 
ments for the Committee, in addition to 
which a considerable sum was expended 
upon trips up the river in an ancient 
barge, called Zhe Maria Wood. If every- 
thing done over every square mile was to 
be done at the same rate of expenditure, 
the feeding of Committees alone would 
cost a sum of £250,000 sterling. All 
he maintained was that whether this 
expenditure was sanctioned by long 
precedent and usage or not, it ought 
to be made a matter of the same 
statutory control as other Corporations. 
He had only one word more to say 
in respect of this question, and he 
would then cease to trouble the House. 
The Corporation had published an 
account of their good works. He had 
never denied that the Corporation had 
done some good works; but that 
fact by no means constituted a suffi- 
cient answer to his case. He had 
never said that they were unrighteous 
altogether, and he regretted that they 
should have found it necessary to go 
back as far as the 17th century in order 
to show what noble work they had per- 
formed, and how well it had been done. 
The Corporation said they had done 
much more, and had done it better than 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Among other works, they set forth that 
they had expended £20,000 upon the 
purification of the Thames. Yes; but 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
not spent a sum of £20,000 in showing 
that their work had been done properly. 
It was suggested that the Corpora- 
tion expended money for charitable 

urposes. That was beyond all doubt 

hey maintained an excellent library, 
as he himself knew. Further, the 
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Corporation claimed that it was their 
business to discharge the duties cf 
national hospitality. He agreed with 
that view to a large extent, but the 
Resolution did not propose that there 
should be no more cakes and ale, and 
no more hospitality to anybody. In 
the 28th section of the Bill of 1884 it 
was proposed that the Corporation of 
London, which was to be a larger body, 
cr at any rate was to possess a larger 
jurisdiction, should have the power of 
entertaining strangers, and conferring 
the freedom of the Oity upon distin- 
guished persons; and, further, that the 
Corporation should be entitled to con- 
tribute to charitable objects, such as 
education and in providing schools, and 
that it should have power to institute and 
defend legal proceedings for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the City. 
Therefore, the propositions contained 
in that Bill covered the whole ground 
of objection which the City took in 
this part of their statement. He ad- 
mitted that the Corporation—or some- 
body in their stead—should have the 
right to entertain hospitably people who 
came from a distance; but even that right 
ought to be under some vontrol. Not 
long ago the City gave a banquet anda 
ball, on which the sum of £903 was 
spent by a Corporation on menu cards 
and ball tickets, and £145 on gloves, 
perfumery, and hair-brushes. Surely, 
such sums were far too large, and would 
never be incurred by a reformed Cor- 
poration which was placed under statu- 
tory restrictions. If Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed next year to deal 
with this question of the government of 
the City in the sense of putting it on the 
same lines as other Corporations, he 
thought he should be justified in with- 
drawing the Resolution; but if the 
Government had no proposal to make in 
regard to the matter, then he would 
venture to suggest that his proposition 
might be fairly conceded that the Oity 
of London should be placed on the same 
lines as other Municipal Corporations. 
At present there was no power to pre- 
vent the Corporation from doing the 
things which he had pointed out; and,un- 
fortunately, a Corporate Body frequently 
did things which a man in an individual 
capacity would never dream of doing. 
Lord Coke said, 300 years ago—‘‘ Cor- 
porations cannot commit treason, or 
be outlawed, or excommunicated, for 
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‘they. have no souls.” This expendi-, 
- ture, however, could be controlled, and 
he maintained that. it would be for 
-the advantage of the people of London 
and for the Corporation itself that the 
expenditure of the City should be placed 
under the same statutory restrictions as 
had been successfully imposed in the 
the case of every other Corporation in 
the Kingdom. - He begged to move the 
Resolution which stood in his name. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he rose for the purpose of second- 
ing the Motion; and he was very glad 
indeed that the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth) had brought the matter 
before the House. He failed to see why 
the inquiry which took place last year 
had not been followed up by some action 
on the partof Parliament. In regard to 
the Motion which he had brought before 
the House last year, and the inquiry 
which subsequently took place as to the 
conduct of the Corporation with refer- 
ence to the Bill for its reform, every 
statement he had made had been verified 
by the Report of the Committee. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the City 
of London (Sir Robert Fowler) at first 
characterized his charges as anonymous 
tittle-tattle. It was, however, a singular 
fact that the Inquiry conducted upstairs, 
by very able Members of the Seas. 
proved that every statement he had made 
was substantially true. He had been 
aware of the responsibility he incurred 
when he introduced the subject, and 
when he mentioned the fact that 
£19,550 10s. 10d. had been expended 
by the committee appointed by the Cor- 
poration to examine into the question 
of the extension of municipal govern- 
ment to London, it was proved that he 
was correct, even to the 10s.10d. Some 
hours were spent by the Corporation, 
when before the Committee, in trying 
to prove that at least £200 might be 
struck off that bill; but he thought the 
House would agree with him that even 
if £200 had been struck off, he had 
fairly proved his case before the Com- 
mittee. But, as a matter of fact, the 
£200 were retained, notwithstanding all 
that was said and done; and it stood in 
the Report of the Oommitteo that all the 
items he had mentioned were accurate. 
One paragraph contained in the Report 
deserved to be quoted. It stated— 
“ The items are correctly given in the Memo- 

randum furnished by Mir. Howell, and printed 
in the Appendix,”’ 
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That: Memorandum was the report in 
Hansard of the statements he had made 
in the House. The Committee went on 
to say — 

‘* Your Committee have gone through every 


item, and found them all debited to the City 
fund.” 


He wished to call the attention of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the City 
to that fact, because he had himself de- 
scribed the statements that were made 
as ‘‘anonymous tittle-tattle,” although 
he was a member of the special 
committee of the Oorporation, had 
attended its sittings on many occa- 
sions, and ought to have known what 
was being expended by the Corporation. 
Although the hon. Baronet characterized 
the statements as ‘‘anonymous tittle- 
tattle,” it was distinctly stated by the 
Select Committee that, as far as the City 
accounts were concerned, every item had 
been carefully identified. There was 
another statement in the Report which 
deserved to be quoted, especially as there 
were some hon. Members who sat upon 
the Select Committee present in the 
House. The Committee stated in their 
Report— 

‘*The classification of items was, on the 
whole, accurately summarized by Mr. Howell 
in his speech in the House of Commons.” 


The words of the Committee were “ on 
the whole.” He should have thought 
that the Committee, after having iden- 
tified every item, might have left out 
that particular expression ‘“‘on the 
whole,”’ because it was not only “ on 





the whole,” but every individual item 
| brought before the House in his speech 
|had been traced and identified before 
the Select Committee. He would recall 
to the House the terms of his Motion 
last year, because he desired distinctly 
| to show the position in which he stood 
in regard to the matter. In the course 
of his speech on that occasion he had 
never once used the term ‘‘ malversa- 
tion.” He had carefully avoided that 
term, because he knew that it was a 
technical term, and one that was very 
\difficult indeed to substantiate. Un- 
fortunately it dropped into the Resolu- 
‘tion subsequently proposed, and, there- 
|fore, he had to take, and did take, the 
responsibility for the use of the term. 
He was quite aware that the Committee 
had exonerated the City Corpofation 
from malversation. Very well, he accepted 
that exoneration; but, after all, the 
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Committee itself showed that a large 
amount of money had been spent 
wrongly, and he was perfectly satisfied 
with that result, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Select Committee exone- 
rated the City from the charge of mal- 
versation, so far as the technical use of 
that term was concerned. He had 
certainly never meant to fasten a charge 
of malversation upon the City Com- 
mittee, and the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the City knew very well that in 
the statement he made to the House he 
declined to fasten upon the Committee 
as a whole, or any individual Member 
of it, any charge of a criminal nature. 
What he maintained then, and main- 
tained now, was that a large amount of 
the public money belonging to the City 
had been employed in a manner in which 
it ought not to have been employed, and 
in that respect the Select Committee had 
supported his statement. He had as- 
serted in his speech that a considerable 
sum of money was spent in getting up 
bogus movements. He would ask the 
House, and any hon. Member on either 
side of the House who had read the 
Report of the Committee and the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, 
whether it was not absolutely proved 
up to the hilt that bogus movements 
were got up and paid for by the City 
funds for the purpose of influencing the 
decision of the House. But, although 
hon. Members as sensible and business 
men must have been aware that these 
bogus movements might have been got 
up for a particular purpose, they did 
not know that the agitation was to be 
followed up by action of a much more 
serious character—namely, the manu- 
facture of bogus Petitions. Hon. Mem- 
bers would, perhaps, remember a 
curious and sumewhat solemn scene 
which was enacted in the House when 
a youth was reprimanded at the Bar of 
the House for the part he had taken in 
regard to those Petitions. What he 
maintained was that instead of repri- 
manding that youth, the men who were 
themselves responsible, who had hired 
him and paid him for his services, ought 
to have been reprimanded, and some- 
thing more. All that the Resolution 
asked was that in the future the public 
money should be expended in such a way 
as to reflect credit and honour upon the 
municipality which expended it. He 
did not think that that was asking very 
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much. The Oorporation of the City of 
London certainly deserved to be re- 
formed more than any other Corporation 
in the Kingdom. It required reforma- 
tion at the time the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act was passed more than any 
other Corporation in the land, and 
certainly it required it no less now than 
it did then. If any Corporation had 
ever spent money in a corrupt way, if 
he might use the term not in an offen- 
sive but in a modified sense, that Cor- 
poration was the City of London. He 
used the word ‘‘corrupt”’ to cover, at 
any rate, the bogus movements to which 
he had referred, and which were alluded 
to in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee; he used the term “corrupt” to 
show in what way the money belonging 
to the Corporation of the City of London 
was spent, tens of thousands of forged 
signatures having been sent into that 
House for the purpose of influencing the 
decision of Parliament. He said to 
the honour and credit of the Oorpora- 
tion of London that it had a history 
in many particulars of which it had a 
right to be proud, and, therefore, it 
ought to be the first to welcome such a 
reformation as would put it on a par, at 
any rate, with all the other and more 
healthy municipalities of the United 
Kingdom. His desire was that the 
Oorporation of the Oity of London 
should be a Corporation worthy of its 
position and worthy of its great name. 
He wished to see that Corporation ex- 
pend its vast funds in such a manner 
that the expenditure could not be called 
in question in that House, but in a way 
that would redound to the honour and 
credit of the Oity. Instead of striving 
to retard the day when it must be brought 
under the operation of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, the Corporation should 
be the first to request the House to place 
it under the provisions of that law. He 
called upon the Government, especially 
now that they were doing something for 
the reform of local government in the 
country, to do something with regard to 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
He called upon the Government to assist 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
in endeavouring to purify the Corpora- 
tion of the City of don, and bring 
some kind of influence to bear upon it, 
so that the vast sums of money com- 
mitted to its care should, in future, be 
expended on worthy objects. He sup- 
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rted the Motion of his hon. Friend 

ecause he believed that it would be for 
the advantage of this great Oity. Not 
of the Oity of London merely that 
covered the one square mile which had 
been alluded to, but that larger City, 
that greater London which they had to 
deal with, that London comprising 
4,000,000 of inhabitants over which the 
Lord Mayor and Oorporation ought to 
feel pride in governing. He asked that 
the Government should take some steps, 
either in connection with the Local Go- 
vernment Bill, or by some independent 
measure, to bring the Corporation of the 
City of London within the Municipal 
Corporations Act, as was proposed in the 
Resolution. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the Resolution which had 
been moved by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary, without delay, to place the expendi- 
ture of the Corporation of the City of London 
under similar statutory restrictions to those to 
which other corporations in the Kingdom are 
subject,” — (Mr. Firth.) 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, the hon. Member for Dundee 
had, in the course of the last fortnight, 
substituted an entirely different Motion 
for that which he had originally placed 
upon the Order Book of the House, and 
which had remained there for something 
like four weeks. He supposed that the 
hon. Gentleman had in the interval read 
the Report on which his original Motion 
was to have been based, and finding 
that he could not make good out of that 
Report the very violent terms in whica 
it was framed he had suddenly with- 
drawn it, and had now placed on the 
Notice Paper and moved that afternoon 
a totally different issue. It seemed to 
be rather a reckless and unfair way of 
making an accusation against either a 
public body or an individual to put a 
Notice on the Paper, and leave it there 
for four weeks, charging the Corporation 
with scandalousand corrupt expenditure, 
and then, after reading the Report and 
finding that he could not make good his 
accusations, to withdraw the Motion and 
substitute a totally different one. Why 


had not the hon. Member for Dundee 
stood to his guns? It was because he 
knew that on the face of the Report he 
could not make good the terms of his 
original Motion. 


If the hon. Member 
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had never intended to take the opinion 
of the House on that Motion, he ought 
not to have allowed it to stand for four 
weeks on the Order Book. The hen. 
Member asked the House that afternoon 
to submit the management of the City 
estate to the restrictions of the Municipal 
Reform Acts of 1835 and 1882. There 
was in the City, as most hon. Members 
were aware, a trust estate, the oe 
tion of which was strictly bound down 
by trust deeds which confined it to 
City purposes. There was, besides, an 
estate which brought in an income of 
£350,000 called the City Cash, which 
was spent at the direction of the Cor- 
poration. He would here observe that 
the Corporation were not answerable 
at all for the expenditure of that 
money to the House, but to their 
constituents, the ratepayers who elected 
them annually by a most democratic 
suffrage. What he wanted more par- 
ticularly to impress upon hon. Gentle- 
men was that the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dundee, if carried, would 
have precisely the reverse effect of that 
which he imagined the hon. Gentleman 
and the Members of the Municipal Re- 
form League intended. Perhaps he did 
the hon. Member and his coadjutors in- 
justice—perhaps he misconstrued their 
motives; but he had alwaysimagined that 
the object of theMunicipal ReformLeague 
was to get at the coffers of the City, or, 
at any rate, to diffuse the revenue of the 
Corporation over a wider area. But the 
effect of this Motion and the effect of 
applying the restrictions of the Muni- 
cipal Reform Acts to the City estate 
would have exactly the opposite result. 
The effect of applying them to the City 
Cash and making the Corporation 
trustees instead of owners would be to 
confine the expenditure of the City Cash 
strictly within the limits of that celebrated 
‘* square mile,”’ in which the distempered 
imagination of the Municipal Reform 
League had pictured a perpetual car- 
nival. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act of 1882, by Sections 143 and 149 
the whole of the income of municipal 
boroughs, whether derived from real or 
personal property, was carried to what 
was called the borough fund, and out of 
that fund was paid the expense of pre- 
paring the Burgess List, of maintaining 
the corporate buildings, and of defray- 
ing other expenses incurred under the 
direction of the Council for the public 
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benefit of the inhabitants and the im- 
provement of the borough. Now, the 
City was about to be made a Quarter 
Sessions borough, and the only effect of 
applying to the City estate the restric- 
tions of the Municipal Reform Act would 
be absolutely to limit the expenditure of 
the present to the area of what was 
called the City proper. Was that the 
object of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
and the Municipal Reform League? It 
was certainly not his (Mr. Baumann’s) 
object, nor was it the object of hon. 
Gentlemen who sat around him. As a 
Metropolitan Member, he frankly ad- 
mitted that he was rather anxious under 
the new system of Local Government 
that the County Council for London 
should get some assistance from the City 
Cash of the Corporation, and he hoped 
that in the future the City Cash would 
continue to contribute as in the past to 

ubli¢ schemes for the advantage of the 

etropolis. The hon. Member had made 
very light of the charitable expenditure 
of the Corporation, but he would like 
to ask who it was who purchased and 
obtained for the London public the use 
of Epping Forest. The City Corporation 
out of the City estate spent more than 
£33,000 in fighting 12 Chancery suits, 
and in buying out the Lords of the 
Manor in Epping Forest, and it was that 
expenditure which established the rights 
of the London public to use that forest. 
Then again, the City Corporation, out of 
the City Cash, had purchaséd and pre- 
sented to the public Burnham Beeches ; 
they had, in connection with the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, freed the 
bridges over the Thames and erected 
Holborn Viaduct, and they had made 
themselves liable for the construction of 
the new Tower Bridge over the Thames ; 
and the City Corporation, out of the City 
Cash, were, at this moment, spending 
over £6,000 a-year for port sanitary regu- 
lations over an drea extending from the 
Nore to Staines. He maintained that 
these were all objects of public utility 
and advantage on which the City Cash of 
the Corporation had been expended. But 
if the House adopted the present Reso- 
lution and imposed the restrictions of 
the Municipal Reform Acts upon’ the 
City estate in future, all expenditure of 
that kind would be prevented, and the 
City Cash would be restricted to the area 
of the City proper. Turning to the 





Reportof the Select Committee, he really 
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wondered the hon. Member for Dundee 
had had the hardihood to refer to that 
Report, for a more crushing reply to the 
attacks made upon the Corporation last 
year than that Report it was difficult to 
imagine. The Report said that ‘the 
question of malversation or whether the 
City had a legal right to expend the 
City Cash for the purpose -of defending 
its own existence was one for a Court of 
Law. - The hon. Member for Dundee 
said that he was not responsible for the 
word ‘‘ malversation ” in the reference 
to the Committee. The hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green (Mr.- Howell) was 
responsible for it, however, and the 
reply of the Committee was that the 
charge of malversation had not been 
established. In the final paragraph of 
the Report, the Committee said that in 
their opinion the charge of malversation 
had not been established, but that an 
improper use of a portion of the funds 
belonging to the City estate had been 
proved. That there had been an 
improper, foolish, and ridiculous ex- 
penditure of City Cash, he did not sup- 
pose that anybody would be found to 
deny. He did not believe that the hon. 
Members for the City would deny it. He 
quite concurred in the finding of the 
Committee ; and in looking over some of 
theitems nothing had surprised him more 
than to find the astonishingly generous 
patronage of literature in which the 
Corporation indulged. He found, for 
instance, on page 7, that Mr. Lea, as the 
author of a pamphlet, had received £50. 
£50 for a pamphlet on the Corporation 
of London! Why, he believed that 
that was’ more than an ‘ex-Cabinet 
Minister got for an article on the gods 
of Olympus. Then he found that very 
vereatile gentleman, Mr. Frank Hugh 
O’Donnell, formerly a Member of the 
House, contrived a double debt to pay, 
for having denounced the Corporation 
by day as devoted to the consumption 
of turtle and Madeira, he -wrote a 
pamphlet: in their defence by night, 
for which he received 40 guineas, the 
Corporation evidently appreciating the 
maxim that a soft answer inthe shape 
ofa large cheque turneth ‘away. wrath. 
Then Dr. Charies Mackay, the compiler, 
he believed, of a book called’ 1,001 
Gems of Poetry, recéived 50 guineas: 
No doubt a poem on'‘the hon. Baronet 
and the Corporation must be a ‘gem of 
purest ray serene... All this. expendi- 
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ture every one admitted was very foolish, 
extravagant, and absurd; but surely it 
was not criminal or wicked, and he was 
entitled to ask who were the accusers of 
the Corporation in this matter? First, 
there was the hon. Member for Dundee 
who had registered an oath-—he was 
afraid not in -Heaven—to destroy the 
Corporation, and to divide its substance 
among the members of the Municipal 
Reform League. It was amusing to 
watch the deadly animus with which 
the hon. Member hunted the Corpora. 
tion with mortal Amendments through 
clauses of the Local Government Bill. 
He really thought that upon any 
question in which the Corporation of 
London was concerned the hon. Mem- 
ber might be put aside as a fanatic 
and a zealot. Then there was the 
hor. Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Howell), who, he was afraid, could 
hardly be regarded as a zealot, because 
it appeared from the evidence of the hon. 
Member for Dundee before the Com- 
mittee that at the time of the transac- 
tions complained of the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green was the organizer of 
the Municipal Reform League, and was 
receiving remuneration for his services. 
Therefore, he did not think the hon. 
Member was exactly the person to lead 
the attack against the Corporation of 
London in this matter. Then there were 
the two hon. Members for Northampton. 
With regard to the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), per- 
haps the hon. Member would forgive him 
if he said his blade was somewhat 
blunted by constant and indiscriminate 
hacking at everybody and everything ; 
while the prestige of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Colleague, the junior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), as a pub- 
lic accuser, had been a little dimmed by 
a recent decision in a Court of Law. He 
believed the hon. Member had promised 
to prove most astonishing things against 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
City, and he wondered whether the evi- 
dence of the hon. Member would be of 
the same kind as that by which he at- 
tempted to prove his charge that Lord 
Salisbury had subsidized rioters in Tra- 
falgar Square. It was perfectly absurd 
and ridiculous to see these hon. Gen- 
tleman turning up their eyes in pious 
horror at the idea of packed meetings in 
London, as if they had never heard of 
‘* Dilke’s Lambs,” orof the 12 “honest but 





powerful ” men described by the Report 
as constituting the body guard of the 
hon. Member for Dundee. Why the hon. 
Member for Dundee was the oldest hand 
at packing a meeting in London, and the 
most successful. There was no crime in 
packing a meeting that he knew of. It 
was a melancholy truth that all the agita- 
tion about the whole question of the re- 
form of London Government on both 
sides, on the side of the Municipal Reform 
League and on that of the Corporation, 
with their hired stewardsand Petitions at 
street corners—it was a melancholy truth 
that there was no real genuine opinion 
in London at all. With the exception 
of a few interested parties on both 
sides, and a few mercenaries, he was 
afraid that the large majority of 
Londoners did not care a row of pins 
whether they had one municipality or 10 
or20. When there was no genuine pub- 
lic opinion on a question of this nature 
there was always an irresistible tempta- 
tion for interested parties to create a 
spurious public opinion by that kind of 
agitation which could always be bought 
for money, and both the Corporation and 
the Municipal Reform League had suc- 
cumbed to that temptation. They had 
both been guilty of conducting an agita- 
tion which he ventured to say would have 
been impossible in any other town in the 
Kingdom. Tho only difference between 
the Municipal Reform League and the 
Corporation of the City of London was 
that the Corporation, being a quasi-public 
body, presented an easy mark for attack 
by a Motion of this kind. Three times 
the Legislature had refused on three 
historical occasions to submit the OCor- 
poration of the City of London to the 
restrictions of the Municipal Reform 
Acts. Lord John Russell, in introducing 
the Municipal Reform Act *» 1835, made 
no allusion whatever to the City of 
London, and when he was afterwards 
questioned on the subject by a Member 
of the House of Commons he said, that 
he would introduce a separate Bill for 
the purpose of dealing with the City of 
London. But he never did so, and, as 
far as could be gathered from Hansard, 
no subsequent allusion was made to the 
City of London. Then there was a Bill 
passed in 1872, called Leeman’s Act, 
dealing with the expenditure of borough 
funds, and promoting and opposing Bills 
upstairs. Ihe Party opposite was in 
power at that time, and for a second 
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time the City of London was left out- 
side the operation of thé Municipal 
Reform Acts. Finally, there was a 
Municipal Reform Act of 1882, a con- 
solidating Act introduced again by the 
Party opposite when they were in power, 
and for the third time the City of 
London was left out of the operation of 
these restrictive Acts. That being so, 
he asked the House, seeing that on 
three occasions the Legislature had re- 
fused to include the City within the 
purview of these Acts, not to place the 
restrictions proposed upon the expendi- 
ture of the City estate. He asked the 
House not to consent to the Motion at 
the instigation and interested sugges- 
tion of a disappointed rival, and to the 
general prejudice of the Metropolitan 
public. 

Smrr GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he had listened 
attentively to the debate, and could 
not altogether congratulate the Corpora- 
tion upon the line of defence adopted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Peckham Division of 
Camberwell (Mr. Baumann). He (Sir 
George Trevelyan) had carefully taken 
a note of the points of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he would pro- 
ceed to deal with each of them in a very 
few words before he came to the sub- 
stance of the Motion. In the first place 
the hon. and learned Gentleman charged 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) with 
having altered his Motion. Now, he was 
bound to say, that he had not read the 
Motion until it appeared on the Paper 
that day; but taking the description 
given of it, by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that the Motion in its 
original shape charged the Corporation 
with having been guilty of scandalous 
and corrupt expenditure, after the way 
in which the expenditure had been de- 
scribed he could not see that those 
epithets, if they had been applied to it, 
would have been very much too strong. 
The next point of the hon. and learned 
Member was that if this Motion were 
carried, and the City funds were brought 
under statutory restrictions, those funds 
could no longer be applied to anything 
but the absolute purposes of the City. 
He did not think there was anything in 
thatargument. If the City funds were to 
be brought under statutory restrictions, 
it was obvious that that must be done by 
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statute. Whatever scope Parliament 
wished to give to the Corporation in the 
public spirit and generous use they made 
of their funds, that scope would undoubt- 
edly be given by the statute. Atall events, 
when the expenditure of their funds was 
brought under statutory restrictions, there 
would be an end of the expenditure, 
which he would not call scandalous, but 
the nature of which he would describe in 
the course of his remarks. Then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman took to 
making fun of the Report and evidence 
laid before the House by the Select 
Committee; but he (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) was inclined to think that 
this was a matter which must be met 
with something more than jokes. It 
was by no means a laughing matter, 
and he did not think it would be a 
laughing matter in the estimation of the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. Asa Londoner who had lived for 
two-thirds of his life as an inhabitant of 
the Metropolis, he protested against the 
description which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given of his own con- 
stituents and those of many other hon. 
Members of the House. The only de- 
fence of the Corporation made by the 
hon. and learned Member was that he 
had really nothing to say in its favour. 
He allowed that the expenditure, even 
in his eyes, was ridiculous, improper, 
and foolish; but he added that there 
was so little public spirit in London on 
the question of Municipal Reform, that 
the Metropolis deserved such 2 Corpora- 
tion as it had got. 

Mr. BAUMANN: I did not say that. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
the hon. and learned Member had said 
that there was very little public spirit in 
London. 

Mr. BAUMANN: I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I did not 
say that. I said that on the question of 
Municipal Reform, there was no genuine 
public opinion in London. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, he 
would interpret that to mean if there 
was no interest in Municipal Reform in 
a great City like London, there was a 
sad lack of public spirit among the in- 
habitants. He (Sir George Trevelyan) 
did not belong to the Party which com- 
manded the majority of the representa- 
tion of London, but the reason why his 
Party was beaten at the Elections in 
London was that a genuine public opin- 
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ion did exist there, and that genuine 
public opinion was Conservative. It was 
quite time to take this question up in the 
House of Commons. Half acentury ago 
Parliament proceeded on certain lines. 
They reformed all the Corporations of 
the Kingdom except London. What led 
to this reform was the abuse of corporate 
funds; and, therefore, in every town ex- 
cept the City of London these funds were 
placed in such a position that Parliament 
might have a supervision in regard to 
them, and every Member of Parliament 
had a right to know how every penny 
arising from municipal estates was ex- 
pended, except in the single case of the 
City of London. There could be only 
two adequate reasons why the property 
of the Corporation of London should be 
excepted. One was that the amount 
was so small that it was not worth re- 
garding. ‘There were only four leading 
towns in which the income from cor- 
porate property reached five figures. In 
Bristol it was £24,000, in Liverpool 
£61,000, in Sheffield £17,000, and in 
Newcastle £24,000. But the annual in- 
come of the City of London derived from 
municipal property was upwards of 
£350,000. The only other reason for 
excepting the City which would hold 
water was that its property was managed 
with greater propriety and carefulness 
than that of any other Corporation. 
How the £350,000 was spent behind the 
scenes we had no means of judging. 
We had no Parliamentary supervision 
of control. All we could have was 
a side-light occasionally thrown in. 
Such a side-light we had now. There 
had been an inquiry which the 
City, through the mouth of its Town 
Clerk, had pronounced fair and impar- 
tial; and the result made it plain that 
the standard of public morality and the 
sense of responsibility in dealing with 
public money were not as high in the 
City as he was thankful to believe they 
were in all the open Corporations. A 
great deal had been made of the fact 
that the charge of malversation had not 
been proved. He supposed that meant 
that the Corporation in what they did 
were not acting in an illegal manner. 
No, they were acting in a perfectly legal 
manner; and that was the reason why 
the matter was brought before Parlia- 
ment. If they were acting illegally it 
would have been brought before another 
Court. The Report of the Committee 
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was that, in view of the whole circum- 
stances of the case, the charge of mal- 
versation had not been sustained, but 
that ‘‘ improper use of a portion of the 
funds derived from the City’s estate had 
been proved.” If that would not justify 
the intervention of Parliament, he did 
not know what would. Immense sums 
of public money had been spent in 
falsifying and doctoring public opinion. 
He was not going to make any personal 
charges. The Committee allowed that 
the expenditure of a very large sum on 
getting up petitions was morally as well 
as legally in the right of the Corpora- 
tion; the more so as it was alleged that 
the object was to ascertain that only 
genuine ratepayers had signed the peti- 
tion ; and they said that, although the 
expenditure on advertisements was ex- 
travagant and excessive, there were no 
serious evils connected with it which it 
was necessary for the House to take 
cognizance of. But they added— 

“* Your Committee are also of opinion that no 
proper supervision was maintained over the 
agents employed by the Corporation, and that 
much of the money which passed through their 
hands was used for improper and indefensible 
purposes.”’ 


The Committee also considered the sub- 
sidies to so-called political associations, 
such as the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ 
Protection Association, were improper, 
and they condemned the practice of 
placing funds at the disposal of irre- 
sponsible persons. The action of the 
committee of the Corporation in sending 
bodies of men in great numbers to form 
public meetings and to pass resolutions 
which would appear to proceed from the 
great body of the ache) 

don was wholly indefensible. When tlie 
advocates of reform called public meet- 
ings, a great number of those hirelings 
were sent to them, and that important 
officer, the City Remembrancer, was 
cognizant of such infamous proceedings. 
That officer said there was ono meeting 
in Kensington Town Hall to which they 
did undoubtedly send a large number of 
people. It wasadvertised as an open meet- 
ing to discuss the question of Municipal 
Reform, and Sir Charles Dilke was to be 
chairman and the principal speaker, 
and enormous numbers of hired people 
were sent from all parts of London to 
falsify the opinion of that meeting. The 
dangers of such a course were so ~ Ta 
that he could not imagine how a respon- 
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sible Body like the Corporation of Lon- 
don could have sanctioned it for a 
moment. Consider what must be the 
class of human beings who took shil- 
lings and half-crowns night after night, 
and who lived in idleness during the day 
and took this money at night for such a 
purpose, and think what chance was 
there that the business of public meet- 
ings could be carried on by them in 
the manner in which they were usually 
conducted by respectable citizens? Ac- 
tually, sovereigns had to be paid at one 
of their own meetings, because such a 
row was made that they could not go 
on with the business until their own 
hirelings had been induced by higher 
pay to go away. What were the sums 
spent on this precious machinery ? Up- 
wards of £3,000 was paid to a Mr. 
Wragg alone, who got £500 for himself, 
and the business of this man was to get 
up sham meetings in defence of the 
Corporation. A sum of nearly £1,300 
was also paid to a Mr. Stoneham, up- 
wards of £1,600 toa Mr. Palmer, and 
nearly £3,000 toa Mr. Johnson. And 
the Select Committee reported that in his 
hands the practice of which he had 
spoken assumed proportions which were 
hardly consistent with public safety. 
This Jobnson had endeavoured to per- 
suade a gentleman to subscribe to the 
Ratepayers’ Defence Association, pro- 
mising that if he put down his name for 
£100, he (Mr. Johnson) would provide 
the £100 out of the Corporation funds. 
This had been under the notice of 
the Committee, and one member had 
spoken sharply to Johnson about it. But 
what were they to think of the Corpora- 
tion who, when they knew that this man 
had been guilty of this indescribable 
action, still continued to employ him and 
entrusted him with large sums of public 
money? It was said that this money 
and this machinery had been employed 
in counteracting the Municipal Keform 
League, and that that body was as bad 
as the Corporation. He must say he had 
never heard of such a case of abusing 
the plaintifi’s attorney when you had no 
case of your own as the charge made by 
the hon. Member for the Peckham Divi- 
sion of Camberwell against the hon.Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
andthe hen. andlearned Member for Dun- 
dee (Mr. Firth). These charges had been 
so vague and were put forward in a 
manner so unworthy of this important 
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to leave them alone. Parliament had 
no cognizance of the Municipal Reform 
League, which was a private body, and 
one with which they had nothing to do ; 
but the Corporation of London was a 
public Body, and in the disposal of its 
funds and the method in which it dis- 
posed of them, he maintained that it had 
forfeited the privilege, which up to this 
time it had retained, of being the only 
Corporation whose corporate property 
was not subject to the purview of Par- 
liament. It might be said that the 
Corporation of London had not been in 
fault, and that they expressed regret 
when the matter was brought to their 
notice. He was sorry to say that that 
was not the case. In February last 
there had been a crowded meeting of the 
Common Council, and the Town Clerk 
had made a report which practically 
endorsed all the proceedings of the com- 
mittee of the Corporation. That report 
had been adopted almost unanimously, 
with one single exception. It was stated 
in the Paper which had been laid before 
them that the City of London expended 
very great sums on objects of public 
use and munificence. Nobody believed 
that the Corporation spent £350,000 
a-year exclusively on such purposes as 
they saw stated in the report of the 
committee. That was not the question; 
the point was that great sums of money 
had been expended upon improper ob- 
jects through improper agents, and 
whether or not it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to do that which the Corporation 
had so clearly failed to do—namely, to 
show that they would have no longer 
the responsibility of allowing such a 
state of things togoon. In his opinion, 
the duty of Parliament was plain in this 
matter. When an instance, whether 
small or great, was brought before them, 
in which either a public man or a public 
Body had been guilty of improper con- 
duct in relation to public money, then, 
in the highest interests of the country, 
they could not afford to passit over. If 
they made light of this and said that 
public money might be spent on these 
objects and through these hands, then 
they confirmed by Parliamentary sanc- 
tion an example which every munici- 
pality in the country and all the new 
authorities which the Government were 
going to set up would be justified in 
following. This was not a Party question; 
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this sort of question never was a Party 
one in that House. In a matter involv- 
ing personal conduct hon. Members on 
both sides of the House had always come 
forward and taken the side of purity and 
public spirit; and in this case they were 
bound to take action, because as a col- 
lective Body they had appointed the 
Select Committee of last year, and as a 
collective’ Body; therefore, they were 
absolutely bound to take cognizance of 
the revelations which had come out be- 
fore the Committee. He ventured to say 
that in passing the Resolution of his hon. 
and learned Friend they would be pass- 
ing the mildest censure that could be 
passed upon conduct which was abso- 
lutely indefensible. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he wished to point out that the 
discussion of that evening had in no way 
been initiated by hiniself. He had not 
had until that evening any communica- 
tion with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Mover of the Amendment (Mr. 
Firth). He (Mr. Bradlaugh) had last 
year put upon the Paper a Notice of 
Motion on this subject even in stronger 
terms than that upon which the House 
was now asked to express an opinion. 
The Government were then desirous of 
finding a night for the discussion, and 
were repeatedly pressed to give effect to 
that desire; but they were unable to do 
so, and the matter was, therefore, not 
discussed last Session, through no fault 
of his. He had expected that some com- 
ment might be made on himself if the 
present discussion arose ; but he hardly 
expected that the comment would be of 
the special characte: of that with which 
he had been honoured by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Peckham Divi- 
sion of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann). 
He would repeat the hon. and learned 
Member’s words of challeuge, and deal 
with them exactly. The hon. and 
learned Member asked—‘‘If the evi- 
dence of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton against the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the City of London (Sir 
Robert Fowler) would be of the same 
character as that which he brought for- 
ward against the Marquess of Salisbury 
of subsidizing agitators?’ To that 
question he replied—‘‘It will: be of 
exactly the same nature.” He had 


traced cheques in both instances, and he 
had traced-them to-the same indivi- 
duals. Messrs. Kelly and Peters 
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had been entrusted, as he had nc! ex- 
pet they would have been entrusted 

y any wise man, with a work of charity ; 
and, as the result showed, they were en- 
trusted with a work of dishonesty. He 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) was, of course, bound 
by the evidence of the Prime Minister 
given in the witness-box ; but he could 
not help wondering how that the noble 
Marquess lived so much out of the world 
as to be ignorant of the rascally character 
of the men whom he entrusted with money 
whose character was perfectly well 
known in London. Lord Salisbury 
stated that he was aware that they were 
getting up e meeting in Trafalgar 
Square; and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
was naturally misled, knowing whose 
hands the cheques had reached. One of 
the officials of the City of London knew 
the men; for, in conversation, he said 
at once—‘Oh, you mean Kelly and 
Peters ;"’ but it appeared that they had 
a better character in other circles than 
he knew of, and so it turned out that he 
was in error as to the application of one 
cheque out of six. That being so, he 
did not think the hon. and learned 
Member for the Peckham Division of 
Camberwell would detract very much 
from what he was pleased to call his 
prestige asa public accuser by the re- 
marks he had used, and which he could 
not in that House characterize by the 
language which he thought applicable 
to it. He would now examine the mat- 
ter he had to deal with ; and it was sug- 
gested that the Report of the Committee 
which, it was said, showed the charges 
he had made in that House—the full 
responsibility for which he accepted— 
were not proven. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Peckham Vivision of 
Camberwell, who could certainly read, 
had been good enough to say there was 
no charge of wicked payment of money. 
But what did he think of the absolutely 
fraudulent payment—admittedly fraudu- 
lent, for there was no cross-examination 
of the. witness—of £3,000 with the 
knowledge of the Committee? It was 
only just to the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Sir Robert 
Fowler) to say that he accepted his word 
fully that he knew nothing about the 
matter; but he (Mr. Bradlaugh) could 
not know that when he addressed him 
at the first meeting. There had beena 
great deal of difficulty in getting evi- 
dence, some of which, when it was ob- 
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tained, was of a very peculiar character. 
Why, cheques were signed for thousands 
of pounds. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bridgeton Division 
of Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) had 
referred to the sum of £1,287 most 
scandalously paid by the City Committee 
to one of their own members, who 
was employed in getting up divisions at 
meetings. If that was not scandalous 
the word had no meaning. It was said 
that the Committee stated that there 
was no malversation. That was true; 
and he did not want to say one word 
with regard to the Committee, which 
listened carefully to the evidence, except 
that, having stated that no conclusive 
judgment on the question of malversa- 
tion could be arrived at except in a 
Court of Law, it was a pity they 
raised the question at all. For his 
own part, he thought the action of 
the City Committee was so much like 
malversation that he did not know in 
what way it differed from it. On 
page 193 of the Report it would be 
found that he asked the witness ques- 
tions as to the list of monies which 
he produced, and the reply was 
that he did not know in whose hand- 
writing it was. He continued the 
conversation, and ended in obtaining 
from this frank witness the statement 
that he had dictated the list the night 
before to a confidential clerk who had 
been in his employment for many years 
and with whose handwriting he was 
familiar, and he accounted for saying 
that he did not know in whose hand- 
writing the list was by the statement 
that he had forgotten the handwriting 
of this man. After this it did not lie 
well in the mouth of the hon. and 
learned Member for Peckham io say 
there was nothing in the charge of mal- 
versation. If this was not wilful perjury, 
and if this kind of thing was to be tolerated 
in the City of London, he was bound 
to say that it would not be considered 
maintainable by anyone outside who 
wished to preserve a reputation for 
truthfulness. The Report was very par- 
tially read by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had defended the City 
authorities; but it had in some of its 
points been so completely dealt with by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
that he need not trouble the House by 
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reading from it any further. As he had 
said, he accepted to the fullest the state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for London that he did not know; but 
he must plead in self-defence not only 
that he was present at 10 meetings 
when cheques were drawn for large 
amounts, but he had himself spoken 
of his own knowledge of the assoriation 
which was financed to the extent of 
£3,000, and which clearly never had 
any existence at all. The whole thing 
was practically a fraud, the result of 
conspiracy between the late City Solicitor 
and the man who concocted it; and it 
would not do to say that this was not 
true because there was not a word in 
cross-examination of the man who swore 
to it. In order to avoid the tracing of 
the money, they had gone to the length 
of changing the notes into gold and re- 
changing them into notes. Luckily, he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) had been able to trace 
some of the notes; and from the new 
Solicitor to the City they had got a book 
in which every one of the payments 
were traceable, which, owing to the 
notes having been changed in the man- 
ner described, would have been other- 
wise exceedingly difficult. That course 
could not have been taken by anyone 
who knew that he was spending the 
money honestly; and although he ac- 
cepted to the fullest the statement of 
the hon. Baronet that he thought the 
kind of warfare engaged in was justi- 
fiable, he asked the House to excuse him 
if he thought the transaction was scan- 
dalous and malversatory, and for saying 
that this was still the proper language 
to apply to it. It was almost a pity that 
this question could not have been dis- 
cussed without personal comment; but 
the House would do him the justice to 
say that what had passed was not of his 
provoking, and that he was bound to 
make some answer to what had been 
said with regard to himself by the 
hon. and learned Member for Peckham. 
There was not one of the charges which 
had not been completely proved by the 
evidence given before the Comm‘ itee ; 
and if anyone should rise after he had 
sat down, and venture to repeat one 
phrase of his which he thought was not 
proven, he was ready to read chapter 
and verse for evidence of its truth ; but 
until that was done he would not fur- 
ther occupy the time of the House. 
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Sm JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
said, as a Member of the Select Com- 
mittee whivh inquired into the charges 
against the Corporation of the City of 
London, he thought it a pity that the 
House should not know the exact amount 
of weight in the charges. When his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Sir Robert Fowler) spoke of 
the matter as anonymous tittle-tattle, 
he felt sure that the House would agree 
that he had been misunderstood, and 
that what he meant to convey was that 
there was no name given at the time as 
authority for the charge. It seemed to 
him (Sir Joseph Bailey) that the accu- 
sation had been laid a little higher than 
it ought to have been. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) had spoken of the estate of 
the Corporation as being £300,000 odd 
a-year, and of this being expended in 
an irresponsible way. But neither of 
those statements was exactly correct. It 
was true that the gross amount of the 
City estate was £300,000 odd: he be- 
lieved it was reduced to the sum of 
£160,000 a-year for various outgoings. 
Now, out of that large expenditure 
£19,000 was the only amount which 
was called in question. The Oity of 
London Corporation found itself face 
to face with an organization whose 
one object was to make a _ single 
municipality for the City of London. 
He did not think it would be said by 
the Corporation of the City that there 
was no need of anyreform whatever ; but 
they were as strongly as possible op- 
posed to the idea of one municipality 
for London, and they accordingly placed 
the matter in the hands of a special 
committee. He had understood the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Firth) to say that the Committee made 
no report. But that was not the case. 
They made five reports, which were 
quoted in the Appendix to the Report 
of the Committee of last year. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the hon. Baronet 
had misapprehended what he said, 
which was that the committee had 
made no detailed report of their ex- 
penditure. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY said, it was 
true that they had made no detailed 
report of expenditure; but, at the 
same time, he was prepared to say that 
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the whole of the items quoted in the 
Report of last year were traced in the 
public reports of the City. They were 
there for everyone to see, although the 
details of the various items were not 
given. Some of the £19,000 was proved 
to have been expended in making in- 
quiries at home and abroad as to the 
matter referred to the Committee. A 
large sum was expended by tie Corpo- 
ration in defending themselves against 
the organization opposed tothem. They 
had, he believed, a perfect right to de- 
fend themselves with their own money, 
and that could not be malversation, be- 
cause tho word indicated the misappli- 
cation of something in the nature of 
trust—money given for one purpose and 
devoted to another purpose—and he 
thought that in the minds of most men 
it would be held to involve not only 
application to a purpose other than that 
intended, but fraudulent application. 
But although persons had a_ perfect 
right to defend themselves with their 
own money, there were certain things 
which they might not do even with their 
own money ; and they were not to pack 
meetings, attack other meetings, and 
make meetings at which there was not 
a single person present honestly repre- 
senting public opinion. The House 
should understand how far it was proved 
that the Corporation of the City did 
this. There was one large item which 
he was extremely surprised that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had not pressed home. How 
the money was spent they did not know; 
they knew nothing about it, except 
that it was stated that if investigation 
were desired it might be seen by all the 
world. One person was concerned, as 
to whom he would only say that every 
word used on the other side was abso- 
lutely true, and of whom he hardly 
thought enough had been said. He 
was engaged by a gentleman who was 
a great officer of the City, who, not 
being alive at the time of the inquiry, 
was, of course, unable to say anything 
in his own defence. This person was en- 
gaged in Januaryand discharged in July 
so that the expenditure in connection 
with him, which was proved absolutely 
up to the hilt to be improper from first 
to last, was inourred within six months 
of one year. This man Johnson did not 
present his account until two or three 
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days before he was discharged ; he took 
® shorthand copy of it, and that actually 
in the room where he was going to give 
it to Sir Thomas Nelson. What his 
motive was he (Sir Joseph Bailey) did 
not know, but in a short time that short- 
hand copy found its way into the hands 
of those who were attacking the Corpo- 
ration. How far Johnson was acting 
straightforwardly by his employer he 
did not know; that he ought not to 
have been employed at all was quite 
certain; but, seeing that his employer 
was dead and could not defend him- 
self, and seeing that the accounts 
were ouly placed before him a day or two 
before Johnson was discharged, he was 
unable to hold the Corporation respon- 
sible in this matter. Where he thought 
the Corporation were wrong was in not 
looking after their own affairs, and he 
was quite certain that, however little 
reform might be meted out to the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, it was 
absolutely necessary that their accounts 
should indicate something like a decent 
and proper audit. In this matter the 
Corporation had devolved their autho- 
rity on a committee to whom they gave 
almost the unlimited power of spending 
money. That committee handed over 
its power to great City officers, who 
were themselves unable to undertake 
the business, and they in turn handed 
it over to electioneering agents, some of 
whom were honourable men and some 
of them exactly the reverse. The whole 
proceeding was in the nature of a poli- 
tical ‘house that Jack built.”” Although, 
in his opinion, this matter had been 
placed a little too high by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and although possibly 
they could not go the length of the Re- 
solution on the Paper, so long as the 
Corporation spent its money for great 
purposes, he could not help thinking 
that the Corporation themselves would 
accept willingly something in the nature 
of reform. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he was ready to acknowledge the 
attitude taken up by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) on 
the present occasion, who had, of his 
own accord, stated that he accepted his 
word of denial of the charges made 
last year. This was a Motion which he 
apprehended was not binding without 
an Act of Parliament; it was of course 
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necessary that to carry out the Reso- 
mone re hon. and —— Member 
should bring in a Bill to be passed by 
this and the other House of Parliament. 
He did not think it was necessary to de- 
tain the House at any length, but there 
was one observation made bythe hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) 
with regard to the meeting over which 
he (Sir Robert Fowler) presided at 
Guildhall, to which he would refer. 
That meeting, whatever might be said 
of others, was most enthusiastic in sup- 
port of the Corporation against the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. If the committee made any 
mistake with regard to the meeting it 
was that they thought their opponents 
might send men to make a distur- 
bance, and took what they thought to 
be necessary precautions to prevent it. 
No one would dispute that the meeting 
was enthusiastic, and he believed the 
object on both sides was to ascertain 
the feeling of the Metropolis with regard 
to the measure introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) and warmly 
supported by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundee. The result of the 
meeting was fairly put before the Metro- 
polis within two years afterwards at the 
General Election of 1885. He did not 
want to réfer to the following Election, 
which might be said to have been 
still more decisive, but in the General 
Election of 1885, the issue before the 
country was the question of Confidence 
in Lord Salisbury on the one hand, 
and in the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) on the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman just before the 
Election was the Head of a Government, 
one of the leading Members of which 
had brought in a very important Bill, 
and as there was no very important 
question before the country at that time 
beyond the conduct of distinguished 
statesmen, they might infer that this 
question was fairly put before the Me- 
tropolis; and the result was to send a 
larger number of Metropolitan Members 
to support Lord Salisbury as against 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dundee was then an active 
Metropolitan Member, and he having 
been defeated at Chelsea in 1885, 
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crossed the water in 1886, and contested 
a constituency in South London with 
the same result. Now, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman being the apostle for 
the establishment of one great munici- 
pality for London, the result of his 
candidatures might very fairly be con- 
sidered to show that his views with 
regard to the Corporation were not very 
popular in the Metropolis, and he ven- 
tured to think they would not be accepted 
by the country at large. 

Mr. J. ©. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, that having been a Mem- 
ber of the Select Committee of last Ses- 
sion, he thought that if the public 
opinion of the Metropolis was so 
decidedly in favour of the Corporation 
of London as the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Fowler) stated, there was all the 
less necessity tor the Corporation to in- 
dulge in the questionable practices 
which had been proved against them. 
He desired to call the attention of the 
House to the utterly delusive character 
of the audit of the Corporation accounts. 
The four auditors annually appointed by 
the Livery signed the accounts; but it 
came out that they satisfied themselves 
with ascertaining the fact that the large 
sums in question had been duly voted 
by the Committee to be spent by the 
high officials of the Corporation. These 
auditors did not follow the money any 
further. They called for no vouchers. 
A proper auditor would require the pro- 
duction of receipts, stamped and signed 
by the persons who actually received 
the money. The Remembrancer, who 
gave Mr. Wragg £3,000 to spend, told 
the committee that no one but himself 
even saw Mr. Wragg’s report of his 
proceedings. It was the Select OCom- 
mittee that by their inquiry elicited the 
information as to this expenditure that 
would otherwise have never come to 
light. The chairman of the special 
committee of the Corporation that sup- 
plied the money declared that he never 
asked the officials for any detail, putting 
it on the footing of a contested election 
in which he was engaged many years 
ago, when he freely supplied his election 
agent with the money he wanted, and 
never thought of asking him how he 
spent it. The inquiry disclosed the 
highest degree of looseness in relation 
to this expenditure, and showed that 
the so-called audit was a delusive pro- 
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tection to the public; and he heartily 
supported the Motion before the House. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxrarke) (Plymouth) said, that 
the House had now listened to an expo- 
sition of the Report in their hands by two 
Members of the Select Committee which 
considered the charges made against the 
Corporation of the City of London. But 
most hon. Members of the House— 
if they had the responsibility of judg- 
ing upon the matters in issue—would 
find themselves obliged to be content 
with the judgment to which the Com- 
mittee arrived. It was impossible to 
examine in detail before the House of 
Commons the large mass of evidence 
which had been given. It would, ho 
thought, be agreed that the Committee 
was perfectly competent to deal with 
the questions before it, and that the ful- 
lest opportunity of giving evidence was 
offered to all interested in the matter. 
By the Report laid upon the Table of 
the House the Committee expressed 
their judgment upon the questions sub- 
mitted tu them, and by that judgment 
the House itself might be well content 
to be guided. It would be extremely 
unfair to the Corporation of the City of 
London if in that debate Members 
were to pick out special passages in 
the evidence given before the Commit- 
tee. That might have been a proper 
course upon a real Vote of Censure upon 
the Corporation of the City of London, 
but it was by no means fair to induce 
Members of the House to vote on the 
question now upon the Paper by making 
accusations against certain individuals. 
The Committee arrived at the conclusion 
that there bad been no malversation of 
funds, but that there had been improper 
appropriation and unjustifiable expendi- 
ture of money, which would have been 
just as improper and unjustifiable if it 
had come out of the pockets of indi- 
viduals as out of the Oity estates of the 
Corporation. It must be remembered 
that the Committee had to report upon 
the matter, and they gave their own 
description of the transactions. They 
said that the employment on both sides, 
by the Corporation and by the Muni- 
cipal Reform League, of private police 
was advocated as a necessity, the Me- 
tropolitan Police not being permitted to 
enter buildings where meetings were 
held. They said that the Municipal 
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Reform League had an organized body 
of 12 men in its employment who were 
called municipal policemen, and similar 
individuals were employed by persons 
subsidized by the Corporation of the 
City of London. Both the Municipal 
Reform League and the various asso- 
ciations subsidized by the Corporation 
packed their own meetings to a greater 
or less extent, and each side attended 
the meetings of the other. Of course, 
it was a matter of great regret and 
shame that the political life of this 
country could not be carried out with- 
out resort to the employment o! persons 
to prevent disorder. It was * melan- 
choly thing; but whether they were 
in the most crowded parts of the most 
Radical districts, or in the most re- 
mote district of the most Tory county, 
it would be found that some sort of 
measures had to be taken in order to 
prevent the speakers from being inter- 
rupted. [Cries of ‘No, no!”] It was 
useless to cry ‘‘No, no!” He had 
not been in political life for 20 years 
without having learnt the absolute 
necessity of taking measures to protect 
speakers from interruption by those to 
whom they were opposed. [ ‘No, 
no!”] That was the state of the case 
all over the country, no matter how 
much hon. Gentlemen might deny it, 
and that was the state of the case in 


London, for the Committee found that. 


the Municipal Reform Leaguc packed 
their own meetings, and attended the 
meetings of the other side, while their 
opponents did the like. Then there was 
the question of the large sum of money 
passing into the hands of Johnson from 
Sir Thomas Nelson—a copy of the re- 
era rendered to Sir Thomas Nelson 

eing kept by Johnson, and from him 
finding its way to the secretary of the 
Chelsea Liberal Club, and from him to 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dee (Mr. Firth). It was hardly fair to 
the Corporation that an investigation 
should take place after the death of Sir 
Thomas Nelson, and that the word of 
the man Johnson should be taken with 
regard to all the matters in which he 
had been concerned. He (Sir Edward 
Clarke) was desirous of pointing out 
that if it were desired to bring charges 
of this kind and to drive them home, the 
original Motion should have been per- 
sisted in, when the House would have 
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been able to express its judgment on 
the matters in question. But the course 
now taken, he ventured to say, was 
extremely unfair. Instead of a direct 
Motion the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundee placed on the Paper a Reso- 
lution to the effect that the expenditure 
of the Corporation of the City of London 
ought to be placed under statutory 
restrictions similar to those to which 
other Corporations in the Kingdom were 
subject. That was an innocent-looking 
enough form of words, but the sup- 
porters of the Motion were by it in 
reality asking the House to endorse the 
accusations against the Corporation, 
notwithstanding that the Committee had 
decided that there had been so malver- 
sation, though there had been an im- 
proper appropriation of money, but 
without any proof that any responsible 
persons in the Corporation were cogai- 
zant of these things being done. ‘The 
Motion was supported by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) upon grounds entirely incon- 
sistent with the acceptance of the Motion 
itself. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the Peckham 
Division of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann) 
—with whose advocacy the Corporation 
of London had every reason to be satis- 
fied—had, it appeared to him (Sir 
Edward Clarke), made an absolutely con- 
clusive answer to the Motion. He said 
that the Motion, if carried out by legis- 
lation, would defeat every object which 
its supporters chiefly had in view. 
Their object was that these great funds, 
which for centuries had belonged to the 
Corporation, and which he believed had 
been administered to the great advan- 
tage of the people of London, and to the 
great credit of the Corporation, should 
be used not merely for the advantage 
of the whole Metropolis, but subject in 
some way to the control and authority of 
the whole Metropolis. That was an intel- 
ligible object which it might be reason- 
able to keep in view, when changes were 
made, as they necessarily would be made, 
in the government of London. But as 
his hon. and learned Friend had pointed 
out, the effect of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of this Resolution by legis- 
lation would be to place the Corporation 
under legislative compulsion to expend 
the whole of its City Estate Fund on the 
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small area of the City itself. Instead of 
going outside its own area and being 
able to expend money by opening Ep- 

ing Forest and Burnham Beeches for 
the benefit of the Metropolis, it would 
be compelled to expend its revenues in 
the City itself. The right hon. Member 
for the Bridgeton Division had con- 
tended that if the Corporation were 
placed under statutory restrictions they 
might make provisions in the statute to 
enable the Corporation to discharge 
those great functions for the public ad- 
vantage which it now fulfilled. When 
Parliament came to deal with the whole 
question of London government, he (Sir 
Edward Clarke) had no doubt it would 
make provision—he would not say to 
extend the area of usefulness of the City 
—but would take care that those great 
matters which a Central Body would 
have to deal with should be reserved to 
the Corporation. That was entirely 
contrary to the Resolution of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee. It 
seemed to him that the Resolution of 
the hon. and learned Member and the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division were 
mutually destructive. One wanted to 
bring the Corporation within the recog- 
nized law as to other Corporations, 
while the other wanted to pass a new 
law. He understood the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee to say that 
if the Government announced its inten- 
tion of dealing with this question at an 
early time he would not press his Reso- 
lution upon the House. Her Majesty’s 
Government had already told the House 
that, in their opinion, the question of 
London government was one to be dvalt 
with at an early day. Butthe hon. and 
learned Member would not think it rea- 
sonable to ask him (Sir Edward Clarke) 
then to say anything which might limit 
or abridge, or be construed as limiting 
or abridging, the right of the Govern- 
ment to choose the mode in which the 
subject ought to be dealt with. It clearly 
could not be dealt with at that time asa 
separate matter, but must abide the de- 
cision of the House on the whole ques- 
tion of London government. Although 
ine House had been informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government looked upon this 
question as a subject for early considera- 
tion and legislation, it would be impossible 
for the Government to give any pledge 
on the subject. Inthe meantime, in his 
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— it would be extremely unwise 
of the House to pledge itself to a Reso- 
lution dealing with a small part ofa 
large subject in a manner not involving 
any practical issue. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he wished to say 
this before the Division was taken, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down was not under 
a correct apprehension as to the effect 
of his proposal. The effect would be 
to enable the City to give money for 
purposes for which it rightly gave it 
now. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had adopted the language of the hon. 
Member for the Peckbam Division of 
Camberwell (Mr. Baumann) as to what 
was done in the matter of the purchase 
of Burnham Beeches, but neither of 
the hon. Gentlemen had seemed to 
think it desirable to ascertain the cor- 
rect facts. Burnham Beeches had not 
been bought out of the City cash, but 
from the Grain Duties, whilst of the cost 
of Holborn Viaduct not one penny had 
come out of the City cash, but had 
been paid for by the Coal and Wines 
Dues. With regard to the particular 
expenditure referred to in Question 
511, they would see that the Special 
Committee were informed of that ex- 
penditure by Sir Thomas Nelson. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) [who 
rose amidst loud cries of ‘‘ Divide!” } said, 
he desired to say a word or two before 
the Division was taken, as he intended 
to give a vote which would not be the 
universal vote on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, and it therefore 
seemed to him desirable that he should 
give his reasons for his attitude on 
the question. He did not intend to 
enter into the subject of the Committee 
on the Corporation of London. | Cries of 
‘“*Divide!’’] He thought, as a Metro- 
politan Member who was not satisfied 
with the way in which the City funds 
were expended, he was right in believing 
that the time had come when they ought 
to insist upon having a check placed 
upon the outlay, and upon an efficient 
audit of the accounts being made. 
Therefore, he did not see why they 
should not support a Resolution which 
declared that the expenditure of the 
Corporation of the City of London should 
be placed under similar statutory re- 
strictions to those to which other Cor- 

orations in the Kingdom were subject. 
Renewed cries of “ Divide!”] He 
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thought the impatience of the House 
—especially on this side of it— 
augured badly for the position in this 
matter of hon. Members who took a 
different view of the subject to that 
which he took. [Continued cries of 
“Divide! ”’] He, with other Metropo- 
litan Members on that side of the House, 
thought that the time had come when 
the large funds in the hands of the City 
Authorities should be devoted to some 
better purpose than that upon which 
they were at present expended, and 
administered in a way to give greater 
public confidence. He therefore sup- 
ported the Motion 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 133 ; Noes 
156: Majority 23.—(Div. List, No. 99.) 


BOARD OF TRADE (WORKING OF 
RAILWAYS).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, that in previous Sessions, as many 
hon. Members were aware, from the 

‘ Petitions sent to them to present, he had 
attempted to deal with the question of 
railway safety by Bill. That year, to 
find an opportunity to give voice to the 
wishes of those he represented in this 
matter, he had substituted a Resolution. 
One of Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
recently complained, and with some 
reason, that many Bills brought for- 
ward in that House were only Resolu- 
lutions expanded. He hoped, therefore, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would not quarrel with him for having 
condensed the provisions of what he 
believed was a carefully-drawn Bill into 
two definite proportions on which the 
House would express an opinion. The 
Motion was wholly free from any Party 
character, and he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman might see reason to 
accept some part at least of the reforms 
asked for under the Resolution, and, if 
so, that he might do what a private 
Member could not hope to do that 
Session, by using the power of the 
Government to carry them into effect by 
legislation. He would only say further 
that that was not a mere abstract Reso- 
lution based on theory, but was the out- 
come of the practical experience of a 
generation, backed by the expressed 
wishes of thousands upon thousands of 
those personally and vitally interested 
in these matters. The Motion expressed 
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the recommendations of the only great 
Royal Commission which had inquired 
into railway accidents, and +he opinion 
of the Board of Trade under a former 
Ministry. He would further remind the 
House that his own Railway Regulation 
Bill passed a second reading in 1886, 
and that thereby the House had ap- 
proved the principle of his Resolution. 
They might be told that accidents were 
diminishing. He was placed at some 
disadvantage, because the Returns of 
accidents for the past year were not yet 
in the hands of hon. Members; but 
they had the Report of accidents down 
to June 30, 1887, and he was convinced 
that hon. Members, if they considered 
the Reports for the past few years, must 
be aware that there had been no sensible 
reduction in the general average of loss 
of life and injury. That was especially 
true of the classes of accidents to which 
he wished to call attention. Some, indeed, 
had shown « special persistence, and 
even a distinct increase. Certainly that 
was the case as to accidents connected 
with shunting, the number and fre- 
quency of which was a national scandal. 
In the last year for which they had com- 
pleted Returns—1886—there was a con- 
siderable increase. In 1885, 85 railway 
servants had been killed and 846 had 
been injured while on duty in shunt- 
ing operations. In 1886 the numbers 
had increased to a total of 119 killed 
and 1,168 injured. In the first six 
months of 1887 there were 58 killed 
and 551 injured, showing a persistence 
of the higher average. Then, as to 
another most fruitful source of accidents 
—level crossings—a like increase was to 
be found. In 1885 there were 93 persons 
killed at level crossings, and in 1886 there 
were 104; while in 1885 34 persons were 
injured at level crossings, and in 1886 
52 persons were injured. The real ques- 
tion for the House to consider was whe- 
ther the casualties could be prevented 
or not. He could wish that all hon. 
Members would read and consider the 
interesting and admirable Reports of 
the Inspectors of the Board of Trade on 
the causes of the accidents on which 
they held inquiries. Those Reports were 
of the deepest interest, and of high 
scientific value. He did not think any- 
one in the House would challenge their 
scientific aceuracy and the weight 
of their recommendations. Well, they 
established the fact that though many 
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accidents were due to want of care and 
want of discipline, the majority of acci- 
dents were due either to defective safety 
appliances or arrangements. What were 
the checks on which they had to rely to 
keep down railway accidents? They 
had compensation. Well, he did not 
think that compensation, as provided 
by Lord Campbell’s Act, was to be 
seriously considered. Mr. Galt, one of 
the greatest authorities on railway mat- 
ters, in his separate Report, appended 
to the Report of the Commission of 
1877, proved from an average of years 
that the amount of compensation was 
not a serious item in the expenditure of 
the Companies, amounting to less than 
1 per cent on their outgoings. Hethought 
that Boards of Railway Directors had, 
in the great improvement they had so 
widely introduced, been much more in- 
fluenced by their own sense of duty and 
by public opinion. Then, as to personal 
responsibility, what happened generally? 
Why, there was some great catastrophe 
involving loss of life, and then they 
would find an engine-driver, or guard, 
or a station-master charged with man- 
slaughter, and, very possibly, the case 
would be sent for trial. But, then, in 
a great number of instances, the rail- 
way servants would be acquitted at the 
Assizes, because conclusive evidence 
would be offered showing that the acci- 
dent was wholly or largely due to the 
want of proper safety arrangements. 
And when that was clearly established 
he should like to know if any Director 
had ever been put on his trial or held 
responsible ? Then they had, as another 
means of checking accidents, the method 
of publicity. The Companies were com- 
pelled to make Returns of accidents and 
injuries on their lines, and of the extent 
to which the block system of working 
and the interlocking of signals and 
points were adopted on their lines, and 
also as to the nature of the brakes they 
used for their rolling stock; but the 
Returns thus made were largely untrust- 
worthy. Last September, in the Don- 
caster race week, one of the most ghastly 
railway disasters occurred at Hexthorpe, 
a station just outside Doncaster, on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway. That Company made a Re- 
turn, under the Act, that their line was 
worked on the absolute block system. 
But it was shown during the inquiries on 
the Hexthorpe accident that, for years 
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past, at this, perhaps the most critical 
and trying time in the whole year, owin 
to the crowded traffic, trains from seve 
railways approaching Doncaster in quick 
succession, the block system was reck- 
lessly suspended, and that, to protect 
trains, recourse was had to the anti- 
quated expedient of putting fagmen on 
the line. Not only so, but he believed 
he was correct in stating that, according 
to the regulations of the Company, the 
flagmen should have been dlink with 
detonating fog signals to place on the 
rails, and that even that precaution was 
neglected. He thought that the with- 
drawal .of the protection of the block 
system on such an occasion as that 
amply justified the severe strictures on 
the Company made by Chief Justice 
Coleridge at the trial, and by Major 
Marindin, the Inspector of the Board of 
Trade, who held the inquiry as to the 
causes of this most terrible accident. 
But the block system of working was 
constantly evaded by ‘‘ warning tickets.” 
Goods trains were admitted into block 
sections when they were not yet clear, 
and, in a Report as to an accident in 
1883, attention was drawn by one of the 
Inspectors to the fact that the regula- 
tions of the Railway Clearing House 
actually permitted these evasions. Then, 
as to the working of single lines, when 
he spoke on this subject in 1886 he had 
referred to an incorrect Return made by 
the Somerset and Dorset Railway, In 
the last Return of railway accidents they 
would find a report of an accident which 
occurred at Rothiemay, on the Great 
North of Scotland Railway, which dis- 
closed almost every possible form of 
evasion and neglect. ‘That railway was 
returned as worked on the absolute 
block system, with the use of the train 
staff, which, of course, would prevent 
two trains from being on the same sec- 
tion at the same time. But it appeared 
from the Report that there was no train 
staff or ticket, that the starting signals 
were not used, that there was no inter- 
locking of points with signals, and that 
there were no efficient continuous 
brakes. He might quote the words of 
Major Marindin, the Inspector who re- 
ported on the accident — 


“T am afraid it is hopeless to expect that the 
Company will voluntarily adopt on their single 
lines the train staff and ticket system of work- 
ing, admitted by nearly all railway authorities 
to be the safest way of working a single line 
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and the Board of Trade has, unfortunately, no 
power to insist upon this mode of working, or 
an equivalent, except upon new lines, where it 
is invariably required.” 

Thus, the system of Returns was, in 
many cases, unsatisfactory. The exist- 
ing powers of the Board of Trade were 
practically confined to the postponement, 
from month to month, of the opening of 
new lines or new branches of old lines, 
until the specified requirements of the 
Board were complied with. But he be- 
lieved he was right in saying that, so 
far as legal obligation went, there was 
nothing to prevent a Company from 
changing any of these arrangements 
after the line was opened. At any rate, 
as regards single lines, there was no 
doubt whatever that the Board had no 
check on improper ways of working the 
line unless the Railway Company made 
a false Return, in which case the Board 
could prosecute the Company for the 
false Return. If those powers as to 
new lines were so limited, what was to 
be said as to the working of old lines, 
where the traffic and the risk were 
infinitely greater? Was it not a ridi- 
culous farce for the Board of Trade to 
be sending recommendations to the 
Railway Companies which they promptly 
consigned to the waste paper basket ? 
Since he had had a seat in Parliament 
he had, from time to time, put Ques- 
tions as to defective arrangements, dis- 
tinetly with the object of showing that 
the Board of Trade was powerless to 
remedy the defects to which it had 
called attention. Thus he had referred 
to the working of the lines at Toton 
sidings, near Long Eaton, on the Mid- 
land Railway. There were eight or 
nine lines, and there was an immense 
amount of shunting of mineral and 
other goods trains. But those lines 
were worked wholly by hand signals, 
and there was no cabin. The number 
of fatal casualties had made those sidings 
notorious. The hon. Member fur the 
Toxteth Division of Liverpool (Baron 
Henry de Worms), who was then Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, had 
replied that the Board thought the 
working by hand signals unsatisfactory, 
but had no power to compel a change. 
In the previous and in the present Ses- 
sion le had put Questions as to the 
neglect of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company to provide 


either a subway or a bridge at Tod- 
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morden. That was a crowded junction, 
where it was estimated an average of 
nearly 1,000 persons every day had to 
cross the lines, and there had been many 
narrow escapes. The Company had 
more than once promised to do some- 
thing; but the Board of Trade was 
without power to compel even so neces- 
sary a work as that. It would probably 
be in the recollection of the President 
of the Board of Trade that on no point 
had the Royal Commission on Railway 
Accidents laid more stress than on the 
necessity of powers— 

“To enforce the execution of necessary 
works wherever the deficiency of station and 
siding accommodation is such as to endanger 
public safety.” 

The recommendations of the Inspectors 
in their Reports as to the causes of acci- 
dents had no legal force whatever. But 
the cost of the Railway Department of 
the Board was considerable. There were 
the salaries and travelling expenses of 
the officials, the charges for witnesses, 
and many other outgoings. He would 
ask if those Reports had no legal force, 
if there was no power behind them, 
what justification was there for such a 
waste of public money? As it was, the 
Reports drew the attention of the Com- 
panies again and again to serious de- 
fects in the working of their lines, and 
yet the public had to wait till the Re- 
ports were supplemented and confirmed 
by ghastly catastrophes like that at 
Hexthorpe. Well, if they gave greater 
powers to the Board, it might be asked 
whether there would be work to do? 
There was plenty of work. Take the 
question of brakes. The Board of Trade 
had issued a Circular as to brakes in 
1877, laying down the conditions of a 
satisfactory brake—one of which was 
that it should be self-acting. That Cir- 
cular had been more than confirmed by 
scientific experience, and had recently 
been re-considered and again approved 
by the most experienced of the Railway 
Servants at their annual Congress. But, 
although that Circular had been issued 
more than 10 years, and although it had 
been repeatedly confirmed and enforced 
in the recommendations of the Inspectors 
of the Board, how long had it taken to 
convert the London and North-Western 
Railway, how long had the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany refused toadopt an automatic brake? 
As to the North-Western, he had in 
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1886 drawn attention to an accident at 
New Street Station, Birmingham, where, 
from want of an automatic brake, there 
was a narrow escape from a serious col- 
lision between two sections of a train 
which parted on an incline. Within 
six months after, an accident almost 
identical in its nature took place at the 
same station, and in the Report of last 
year there was a serious accident at 
Carlisle from the same cause. Yet, after 
the repeated warnings on that point, he 
found that the Company, out of its im- 
mense rolling stock, had only 66 engines 
and 624 carriages fitted with an auto- 
matic brake. One of the most disastrous 
accidents of recent years occurred near 
Penistone, on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, in July, 1884, 
the fatality of the accident being largely 
due to the fact that the brakes, not 
being self-acting, did not check the 
headlong rush of the carriages after the 
train parted. Two years after, in Sep- 
tember, 1886, the same defective brake 
was responsible for a collision, also at 
Penistone, with a runaway train, causing 
injury to 23 persons. General Hutchin- 
son, in his Report on this second acci- 
dent, says— 

“Tt is very unsatisfactory to find that this 
Company has done nothing towards supplying 
its rolling stock with automatic brakes, not- 
withstanding the warning it received from the 
very serious accident which occurred near Peni- 
stone in July, 1884, when there is every reason 
to believe that, had the train been fitted with 
a good automatic brake, the consequences of 
that accident might have been considerably 
mitigated.”’ 

Yet, even after that second warning, 
they found the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway persisting in 
the use of this brake, and that this de- 
fective brake was largely responsible for 
the terrible loss of life at Hexthorpe. 
The consequences of that accident were 
enormously aggravated because the 
brakes, not being automatic, were in- 
stantly released. by the parting of the 
couplings at the moment of collision, 
and so the full weight of the train— 
about 200 tons—was propelled with 
enormous velocity into the last four car- 
riages of the Midland train, and it was 
the second shock which caused the most 
serious casualties. Then there was room 
for action of the Board of Trade in deal- 
ing with shunting accidents. The House 
would remember that early in 1886 the 
Railway Servants’ Society held trials of 
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coupling appliances at Nine Elms, and 
it was shown that there were inventions 
of a workable type which would make 
it needless for the men to go between 
the buffers in coupling and uncoupling. 
In December of the same year, the Mid 
land Railway Company held some inte- 
resting trials at Derby of coupling appli- 
ances and the coupling pole, and he 
wished to express the opinion that that 
Company had admirably discharged its 
duty to its employés in this matter. These 
trials were taken to have established the 
great value of the coupling pole and the 
three-link coupling. He would express 
no opinion as to the one appliance being 
better than another; but he would take 
the two sets of trials as proving that in 
the one way or the other it was possible 
to save many lives, and prevent many 
men from being maimed in having to go 
between carriages and trucks in the act 
of coupling. Yet, although the three- 
link coupling and the pole were a cheap 
and easy contrivance, there were many 
important lines of railway which did 
nothing. The powers of the Board of 
Trade might be used not merely to 
compel the Companies to adopt some 
safer mode of coupling, but might be 
used to strengthen the hands of the 
Companies in dealing with private 
owners of trucks aad waggons. There 
had been many instances of serious 
accidents in mixed trains, which were 
due to stiff and unworkable couplings 
attached to private waggons. Last 
winter, again, during the dense fogs, 
there were an unusually large number 
of casualties among the platelayers and 
men who placed fog signals on the rails. 
There were several contrivances for 
minimizing the risk under those cir- 
cumstances. The Motion also dealt with 
the excessive hours of work. Anyone 
who had passed some time, as he had, 
in a signal-box on a crowded line, would 
know that the strain of prolonged hours 
of work for signalmen was excessive. 
To take one instance, there were on the 
North-Eastern Railway, between Edin- 
burgh and Darlington, 136 signal-boxes. 
In 96 of those boxes the hours of duty 
were from iz ic 13, while in the remain- 
ing 40 the hours of duty ranged from 
9 to 114. The Return of overtime work 
obtained in the House of Lords by Lord 
De La Warr proved that, on some lines, 
overtime work was systematic. He held 
that-a regular monthly Return, giving 
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full particulars of cases of overtime 
work, would prevent that overwork being 
the rule. Opponents of the Motion 
might say that it would be dangerous 
to have fixed hours of work on railways. 
He quite agreed that the conditions of 
railway work were such that it was im- 
possible to prevent occasional overtime, 
when trains were delayed owing to 
weather or other cireumstances. But 
what was wanted was, not to have fixed 
hours so much as to break up the system 
by which engine-drivers and guards 
were forced by the regular hours on 
which they booked on for duty and 
booked off duty, to work longer than 
was desirable for themselves, and for 
the safety of the public. To sum up his 
argument, what was wished was, that 
the powers of the Board of Trade should 
be consolidated and simplified, so that 
the Board of Trade should be able to 
remedy grave defects on all lines in the 
same way as on new lines before their 
opening. On the exercise of those 
powers he would be willing to see any 
reasonable checks or limitations, and if 
a suitable tribunal could be instituted, 
there might be a right of appeal from 
an order of the Board. But, he would 
ask, who would be the worse, how many 
lives might have been saved at Peni- 
tone and at Hexthorpe, if the Board 
had been able to enforce its recommen- 
dations? Who would be the worse if 
the Board could order the adoption of 
the three-link coupling and the pole, or 
other coupling appliances? Or, he 
might put it this way—Was it reason- 
able that all this public money should 
be spent if the Board had no real 
powers? What was the Board of Trade 
to be? Wasit to be lowered to the posi- 
tion of a mere Invelligence Department 
—a function which might just as well 
be discharged by the scientific or engi- 
neering Press; or was the Board to be a 
real guardian of the public interest, and 
to be enabled to vindicate the State’s 
side of the bargain with the railways? 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might see his way to meet him on 
some, at least, of the points he had 
raised. He begged to move the Motion 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 


said, he rose to second the Motion, be- 
cause he represented a larger number 
of railway se.vants than almost any 
other Member of the House. Certainly, 
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in the town of Crewe and the neighbour- 
ing villages, where the great works of 
the London and North-Western Railway 
Company were situated, there were to be 
found a large number of railway men. 
Now, the subject was of vital interest to 
them, and he hoped it would receive the 
careful attention of the House, and the 
favourable consideration of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. The 
Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. Chan- 
ning) referred to the safety both of 
passengers and of railway servants; but 
the matter was really most pressing 
with regard to the protection of the 
railway servants, for the passengers 
were protected to a very great extent by 
the influence of the Press. Whenever 
there was any great accident, the atten- 
tion of the country was drawn to it. and 
full justice as far as possible was done 
in the matter; but with regard to the 
servants of the Railway Companies, the 
number of deaths and accidents vastly 
exceeded those of passengers. There 
were in 1886, the last year for which 
there were any Returns, 459 deaths of 
railway servants, and 5,490 accidents of 
a more or less serious character. Such 
an enormous extent of mortality and 
injury to limb was a matter which 
ought to call for the serious attention of 
the Government and of the country. 
The Motion referred to preventible 
causes of accidents; but really, when 
one took the accidents individually, there 
was not a single one of them taat might 
not have been prevented if more care 
had been used either on the part of the 
unfortunate sufferers or on that of the 
Railway Companies, in what he thought 
was the proper discharge of their duties 
towards their servants. No doubt, the 
Directors of our Railway Companies 
were sincerely anxious to prevent these 
accidents; but they were anxious to 
prevent them in a sort of abstract way. 
They did not, as he (Mr. M‘Laren) con- 
tended, take the pains they ought to 
take in order to insure that these acci- 
dents should be reduced to the very 
lowest possible number. Although the 
majority of the Oompanies had issued 
rules and regulations and bye-laws for 
the guidance of their men, in practice 
those rules were very little more than 
shams. He did not mean to say that 
the Directors desired them to be shams ; 
far from that ; but in practical operation 
those rules might almost as well not. 
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exist, except for one consideration, and 
that was that the existence of them in 
almost every case prevented the men 
from obtaining compensation for any 
injuries they sustained. Those rules 
became dead letters; the men knew 
them ; they knew them in a kind of in- 
definite way ; but in the ordinary every- 
day work of life they forgot them. 
There was no one who insisted upon the 
fulfilment of the rules, and in the pres- 
sure of railway work—and railway work 
was always carried on at the highest 
pressure with the desire of getting the 
work done—those rules were neglected, 
with the connivance of the managers of 
the railways and those who ought to see 
that the rules ‘were enforced. They 
hurried on with their work ; they did not 
wish to delay the trains; there was a 
natural desire to keep the trains punc- 
tual; and, so far from the influence of 
the managers being used for the enforce- 
ment of the rules, their influence was to 
a very large extent used in an opposite 
direction. He believed that if there 
was to be real care exercised, and that 
if they were to have preventible acci- 
dents prevented, they must place a 
heavy pecuniary responsibility upon the 
Boards of Directors and the share- 
holders of the Companies ; they must, 
in fact, make the shareholders respon- 
sible for the payment of compensation 
for all the deaths and for all the serious 
accidents that occurred. He would not, 
of course, propose that all accidents 
should be compensated for, because 
there were men who would possibly suffer 
some trivial accident for the sake of 
compensation ; but the class of accidents 
he referred to were such as resulted in 
loss of limb, or in serious crushing, so 
that a man was permanently disabled. 
Considering that those accidents took 
place with almost unfailing regularity 
year by year, he had come to the con- 
clusion—and a great number of railway 
men whom he knew had come to the 
conclusion—that the only way of re- 
ducing them to the lowest possible 
dimensions was to give compensation 
out of the funds of the shareholders. 
He had said that the rules and regula- 
tions of the Companies were, unfortu- 
nately, largely shams, and the returns 
of the deaths and accidents, he thought, 
were sufficient to prove that that was 
the case. When there were 459 deaths 


in a single year—about four deaths of 
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railway servants every three days—and 
when there were no fewer than 15 acci- 
dents, more or less severe, every day, it was 
obvious that the figures must be capable 
of serious reduction, and that if care 
were exercised, either by the men them- 
selves or by those who had charge of 
them, the number of those accidents 
could be very largely reduced. If they 
examined—which he should not do at 
length, but very briefly—the class of 
accidents, he thought it was clearer still 
that many accidents could be prevented 
if the Companies chose to take sufficient 
means to prevent them. Let them com- 
pare the number of accidents to the two 
classes of railway guards—goods guards 
and passenger guards. The number of 
goods guards who were killed in 1886 was 
one in 192 employed, whereas the number 
of passenger guards killed was only one 
in every 3,000. The number of goods 
guards who were injured was one in 18, 
whereas the number of passenger guards 
injured was one in 100. There did not 
seem any satisfactory reason why the 
mortality and injury to the guards of 
goods trains should be so much higher 
than the mortality and injury of pas- 
senger guards, except that they travelled 
at night, that less care was taken for 
their lives, and that they were, to some 
extent, though not very largely, em- 
ployed in the dangerous work of super- 
intending shunting. When they came 
to shunters the facts were most startling. 
One in every 155 employed was killed, 
and one in 21 was injured. That did 
not really represent the number of 
accidents which occurred from careless 
shunting and defective mechanical ap- 
pliances. It had been stated, on the 
authority of the Board of Trade Re- 
turns, that from the year 1879 to 1885 
the number of deaths in various occu- 
pations relative to shunting was no less 
than 1,075, and that during the same 
time there were no less than 10,000 
men injured. It was stated, and he 
believed with truth, that the total num- 
ber of men engaged at any one time in 
the various occupations that could be 
classed under the work of shunting 
was about 14,000, so that during the 
seven years he had mentioned there were 
over 11,000 of those persons killed or 
injured. In other words, about 80 
per cent of the average number of 
men employed in one way or the other 
in connection with shunting were killed 
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or injured during that period ; and what 
was a most painful incident or circum- 
stance connected with this was that in 
not a single one of these cases did any 
man get any compensation from the 
Railway Companies awarded by law. 
That, no doubt, was because of the 
defective state of the Compensation 
Clauses in the Employers’ Liability 
Act. The Railway Companies were 
able to show that these accidents were 
due to the carelessness of the men— 
they always managed to put the whole 
blame upon the shoulders of the un- 
fortunate sufferers. The fact that the 
Companies were uot liable for compen- 
sation was one of the chief reasons 
why they did not make adequate ar- 
rangements to secure the safety of 
their servants. If it could be brought 
home to them that their servants 
were in their charge, and that un- 
less gross carelessness could be proved 
against the men compensation was to 
be paid, it would be to the direct inte- 
rests of the Railway Companies to insist 
that care should be taken by their ser- 
vants. Everyone knew that men of 
hardy character, like these shunters and 
railway servants generally were, men 
inured to danger, did not regard shunt- 
ing as dangerous to the same extent as 
any hon. Members would do if they were 
sent to do shunting work ; and, therefore, 
on the ground that familiarity bred con- 
tempt, they became far more liable to 
accidents than other people would be. 
Parliament must make it to the direct 
interest of the Railway Companies to 
urge men not to forget carefulness, and 
he trusted that the Board of Trade would 
take the matter up, and that in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill some clause 
would be inserted tending in the direc- 
tion he had indicated. Now, he gathered 
from the Returns that the Railway Com- 
panies endeavoured to hide from the 
public the enormous loss of life and in- 
jury which shunters suffered, because 
they mixed up the two very distinct oc- 
cupations of shunters and porters in the 
Returns of railway accidents. The at- 
tention of the Board of Trade had, at 
various times, been called to the cir- 
cumstances, and they had been urged to 
insist that the Railway Companies should 
separate these classes, and should specify 
in one column or schedule all who were 
railway shunters, and should specify in 
another column or schedule those who 
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were porters. If that were done, the 
public would know the truth of this 
matter, and would find that the number 
of men engaged in shunting who were 
injured was out of all proportion, having 
regard to the ordinary doctrine of chance, 
to the number of men otherwise em- 
ployed who were injured. Now, of all 
the accidents in shunting there was no 
one single cause which killed and in- 
jured more men than the accident of 
squeezing between buffers in coupling 
and uncoupling. In the seven years 
previous to 1886 deaths from that cause 
alone were 244, and the cases of injury 
2,411, and yet there were improved ap- 
pliances which might be employed, which 
the public knew of, and which had been 
pressed on the attention of the Railway 
Companies. These improved appliances, 
however, had not received either the at- 
tention of the Board of Trade to the 
extent they ought to have done, or the 
attention of the Boards of Directors. 
There were now coming into vogue what 
were called coupling poles, which were 
admitted to be safer, and, if possible, 
more expeditious, than the old method, 
and which entirely obviated the necessity 
of men coming between the railway 
trucks to couple and uncouple. The 
use of these poles ought to be made 
compulsory. They were very much 
better than anything which had been 
adopted or was known up to the present 
time; and those great and powerful 
corporations, the Kailway Companies, 
could well afford to use them. Indeed, 
it was their duty to afford the requisite 
money for putting at once into employ- 
ment these coupling poles, and so pre- 
venting men having to go between the 
buffers of railway trucks. The use 
of these poles, he believed, would cause 
an absolute stoppage of the deaths, and 
stoppage of the greater part of the acci- 
dents he had referred to. As soon as 
anything was found out, even if it were 
not of the most perfect description, 
which could obviate the number of 
deaths he had alluded to and the num- 
ber of accidents, it was the duty of 
Parliament, in the interest of the sub- 
jects of the Queen, to insist on Railway 
Companies, even if it curtailed their 
dividends to some fractional amount, 
taking such steps as would effectually 
save the lives and the limbs of the poor 
men in their employ. Then there was 
the block system ; he would not refer to 
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that at any length, for it had already 
been alluded to by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Channing). The notable accident to 
which his hon. Friend had referred 
brought to the notice of the public the 
fact that the Board of Trade Returns 
giving the number of Railway Com- 
panies that employed the block system 
absolutely were entirely illusory, for 
the block system could he suspended 
at any moment the Railway Oom- 
panies thought fit. As a matter of fact, 
the Railway Companies chose to sus- 
pend the block system at the very 
busiest moment, just at the very moment 
when accidents were most likely to 
occur, and when there was the most im- 
perative necessity for the block system 
to be maintained in all its stringency. 
Now, in England, all Companies had not 
even professed to have adopted the block 
system. The total number of Companies 
in England, or, at any rate, the total 
number of parts of lines where the block 
system was in force, was 97 per cent of 
the whole; and taking England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland together, only 93 per 
cent of the miles of railways were under 
the block system ; and, as he had al- 
ready said, what was called an absolute 
block system in the Board of Trade 
Returns was anything but absolute. 
The same, only very much worse, ap- 
plied to the continuous brake system. 
The Board of Trade Returns showed that 
9 per cent of the engines and 15 per 
cent of the carriages were not fitted 
with the continuous brake, and it 
was not at all certain that the balance 
of engines and carriages were so fitted, 
although the Board of Trade Returns 
stated that they were. They were fitted 
with portions of the system. Some 
had the pipe, some had the mechanical 
appliances, some had brakes ; but it was 
well known that the whole of the 91 
per cent of engines and the 85 per cent 
of carriages were not fitted with any 
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continuous brake system which would 
stand the test to which they were liable. 
Parliament ought to insist, for the pro- 
tection both of railway servants and of } 
passengers, that the continuous brake | 
system, the automatic brake system, 
should be compulsorily enforced ; and | 


not merely so, but that there should be | 
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certain that the appliances of the one 
Company would ft in with the appli- 
ances of the other Company, and, there- 
fore, the best precautions that might 
have been taken might be rendered 
nugatory. The very simplest require- 
ments of the Board of Trade were not 
even carried out by the Railway Com- 
panies. Tne Board of Trade Returns 
showed very startling facts under the 
column headed, ‘‘ Non-fulfilment of the 
usual requirements of the Inspecting 
Officers of the Board of Trade.” The 
‘* usual requirements ’”’ in respect of the 
concentration of signal and point levers 
had not been complied with in 4,674 
cases ; in respect of interlocking signal 
and point levers, in 4,400 cases; and in 
respect of the addition of safety points 
in goods lines, in 2,721 cases. All 
these cases already proved that the 
Railway Companies were not doing 
their duty to their servants or to the 
public in providing the best possible ap- 
pliances that were known at the present 
day. He would not give the figures in re- 
ference to overtime, though possibly they 
were not known to many hon. Members. 
He did not propose, of course, that over- 
time should be absolutely forbidden in 
cases of breakdown and of special emer- 
gency ; butit was most unreasonable for 
the safety of travellers, and unreason- 
able with regard to due diligence and 
care being exercised by the men, that 
overtime should be allowed to the ex- 
tent it was in signal boxes. He had 
spoken to many railway men on this 
subject ; he was speaking to a guard in 
whose van he travelled only yesterday, 
on the question of overtime. That guard 
told him that he had been a signalman 
himself for eight years, and that during 
that time his minimum day’s work was 
10 hours, but that he often worked a 
very much lenger time. He added that 
he was astrong man, yet he found that 
the last two hours were always ex- 
cessively trying, and that he was not 
in a position to do his duty as well as 
it ought to have been done. If the 
men only worked 10 hours a day thero 
would not be much to be said concern- 
ing it, but they worked constantly 12 
and even 13 hours on the busier lines. 
It was stated two years ago by the secre- 





an uniform system forthe whole country. | tary of the Railway Servants’ Society 
Because, if there was not, when the | that 80 per cent of the signalmen worked 
carriages of one Company came on the | 12 hours a-dey. If that was really 


lines of another Company, it was not | the case, he contended that, in the in- 
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terest of the travelling public and of the 
workmen themselves, Parliament was 
entitled to insist that this overtime 
should be stopped. There were two 
remedies which he ventured to suggest 
for this evil state of affairs, and one 
was that there should be a different 
class of Inspectors. It was very right 
to have experienced Inspectors—men 
who had high scientific training, men 
who were skilled engineers; but he 
believed that practical men, men trained 
in the railway service, men who had 
been engineers, drivers, guards, and 
signalmen employed on the large works 
of Kailway Companies, men who had 
been brought up to this work from boy- 
hood, would make better Inspectors 
than the most highly-trained experts of 
the Board of Trade. If they appointed 
such men Inspectors, they would give 
more confidence to railway servants, and 
would also open up an ambition to 
railway servants to do their duty well, 
in the hope that they would have some 
promotion of the kind offered to them 
in the course of years; but, above all, 
they would get a thoroughly efficient 
set of Inspectors, because they would 
get men who, knowing the dangers of 
the work, would be best able to find 
them out. In the second place, the 
remedy he had to suggest was that they 
should make the Railway Companies 
liable for injury to their servants. The 
men could very properly argue that they 
incurred risk, and the relatives of those 
who were killed could very properly 
plead that the men had lost their lives 
in the interest of the service of the 
Company. Itcould be properly argued 
that they had sustained injury in expe- 
diting the traffic, and in endeavouring 
to make the lines work smoothly. An 
immense number of accidents did occur 
in this way, and the Railway Companies 
were not doing their best to check them. 
When they considered that an immense 
number of these accidents arose from 
the non-observance of the block system, 
and through the want of continuous 
brakes and of proper coupling appa- 
ratus, and through the immense amount 
of shunting which went on in the dark, 
or with such inefficient lights that the 
men could not properly do their work, 
they must come to the conclusion that it 
was simply a question of money. Ifthe 
Railway Companies would expend the 


necessary amount of money in providing 
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better appliances, these accidents would 
not happen, and therefore it was not 
true that the accidents were due entirely 
to the carelessness of the men; as a 
matter of fact, they were due far more 
largely to the carelessness of the Rail- 
way Companies. It was quite evident 
that the enormous loss of life, and still 
more the enormous injury to limb which 
he had mentioned, was due, to a great 
extent, to causes which might be reme- 
died by a more free expenditure of 
money on the part of the Railway Com- 
panies, and therefore he held that Par- 
liament ought to hold the Railway 
Companies responsible. He trusted the 
House would insist, by every means in 
its power, upon the Railway Companies 
providing every precaution, no matter 
what might be the expenditure of money 
that was necessary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable to deal more effectually with pre- 
ventible causes of accidents to Railway ser- 
vants and the public, and to reduce the exces- 
sive hours of labour among several classes of 
Railway servants ; and that it is expedient to 
further extend, by legislation, the powers of 
the Board of Trade to insist on the adoption by 
Railway Companies of more adequate arrange- 
ments to secure the safety of their servants and 
the public, and to obtain from Railway Com- 
panies periodical returns of all cases in which 
their servants have been on duty for more than 
twelve hours at a time, or have been sent on 
duty without an interval of nine hcurs’ rest.’’ 
—(Mr. Channing.) 


Taz PRESIDENT or truz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, the subject was ono 
of very great interest and importance ; 
but he thought that the evident dis- 
inclination of hon. Members to continue 
the debate showed that the House did 
not look upon the question as one 
capable of anything like immediate solu- 
tion, if of solution at all, on the lines 
laid down in the Motion. The hon. 
Member for East Northampton (Mr. 
Channing) appeared to think that all he 
desired would be met by an increase of 
the powers of the Board of Trade; but 
the hon. Member for the Crewe Divi- 
sion of Cheshire (Mr. M‘Luren) looked 
at the question from quite another 
point of view. He formally seconded 
the Motion, but he by no means se- 
conded the speech of the hon. Member 
for East Northampton, because he 
seemed to think that the best way of 
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preventing accidents in the future would 
be to increase the liability of the share- 
holders. The hon. Member spoke of 
the carelessness of the Company’s ser- 
vants, and seemed to argue that that 
could be cured by imposing greater 
liability on the shareholders, whose 
rules those men broke. He confessed 
that was an argument which he fuiled 
to follow. He did, however, think that 
the right way of dealing with this ques- 
tion was by maintaining and insisting 
upon the responsibility of the Com- 
panies rather than by imposing very 
onerous and impossible duties on the 
Government of the country. It was true 
that the law allowed the Board of Trade 
to exact very stringent conditions from 
new Railway Companies before giving 
them a certificate for the opening of 
their lines; but as soon as a line 
was opened, with one or two excep- 
tions, the condition of things was 
practically this—that the sole and un- 
divided responsibility for its proper 
working rested with the Company and 
the Directors. That might be right or 
it might be wrong, but it was a policy 
which Parliament had consistently main- 
tained for many years, and he thought 
that it had had this advantage—that by 
the maintenance of that responsibility 
the Companies had been induced, in 
their own interest, to take steps for their 
own protection and for the protection of 
their servants and customers—steps 
which they could never have been in- 
duced to take had not the responsibility 
rested entirely on their own shoulders. 
The Board of Trade already had the 
power of inspecting railways and rolling 
stock at anytime. They had the power 
and the right and duty, when an accident 
had happened, to send an Inspector to 
inquire and report, and the results were 
laid before Parliament and the public. 
The Companies in that way had the 
pressure of public opinion brought to 
bear upon them. This power of inspec- 
tion and publication, together with the 
liability of the Company to heavy dam- 
ages and the loss of custom through 
public mistrust, were penalties greater 
than any that could be imposed by any 
Act of Parliament. He thought it 
could not be denied that the present 
system, at any rate, had done good in 
diminishing the risk of accidents on 
railways. He would give to the House 


a few statistics with regard to this 
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matter. During the last 15 years, since 
the Report of the Commission on Rail- 
way Accidents, there could be no doubt 
whatever that the precautions against 
danger taken by the Railway Companies 
had been very largely extended. Inthe 
first place, a general system of signals 
had been adopted, which was not in use 
before. In 1873 49 per cent of double 
line was worked on the absolute block 
system, but in 1887 the percentage was 
93. In 1873 39 per cent of the points 
and signals interlocked, while in 1887 
89 per cent interlocked. There was an 
equal improvement in the adoption of 
continuous brake power. In 1880 12 per 
cent of the engines and 7 per cent of the 
carriages complied with the conditions 
of the Board of Trade circular, and 15 
per cent of the engines and 29 per cent 
of the carriages partly complied with it, 
making a total of 27 per cent of the 
engines and 36 per cent of the carriages 
wholly or partly complying with the 
circular, and 73 per cent of the engines 
and 64 per cent of the carriages not 
complying at all. In 1887 54 per cent 
of the engines and 59 per cent of the 
carriages complied wholly with the 
circular, and 39 per cent and 31 per 
cent partly, and only 7 per cent of the 
engines and 10 per cent of the carriages 
did not comply with the circular at all. 
The House must admit that that had 
been a great advance. The result had 
been that, though the number of travellers 
and the speed of the trains had greatly 
increased, the proportion of accidsnts 
had enormously diminished; and he 
thought the Record of English Railway 
Companies, considering the work they 
did, was a very remarkable one. The 
Returns showed that in 5,500,000 of 


journeys in 1874 one passenger was 


killed through causes beyond his own 
control, and one in 296,000 injured. In 
1886, in 90,500,000 of journeys, one 
passenger was killed, and one in 
1,179,000 injured. He quite admitted 
that the statistics were not so favour- 
able with regard to railway servants ; 
but even here there had been an improve- 
ment, considering the great increase of 
their work and the increased number 
and speed of trains. He thought it 
would be most unwise on the part of 
Parliament to alter the general policy 
which had been adopted in this matter 
by doing anything which would tend to 
hand over the direction or administra- 
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tion of the Railways to the Board of 
Trade, because if the Board of Trade 
was to be made responsible for the 
public safety generally on railways it 
must have power to order changes 
of a most important character. That 
was a position in which he hoped 
the House would never place the Go- 
vernment of the country. Of course, it 
had always been recognized that there 
were details of management as to which 
it might be right to entrust the Board of 
Trade with powers to enforce regulations 
upon the Companies. For instance, 
both as to the loss of life and the danger 
incurred, level crossings were no doubt 
a prolific source of accidents. Power 
was now given to the Board of Trade 
with regard to railways opened since 
1863 to compel the substitution of a 
bridge for a level crossing, and he was 
disposed to think that that power might 
properly be extended so as to apply to 
allrailways; but there, again, he would 
remind the House that year after year 
the Board of Trade had objected to 
level crossings in new Railway Bills, 
and yet until lately it had been al- 
most invariably the rule that Private 
Bill Committees had neglected the Re- 
ports of the Board of Trade and per- 
mitted level crossings. The hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken a good deal of the 
accidents from the present system of 
coupling. ‘Ihat was no doubt a great 
source of accidents to railway servants ; 
but though the method of coupling of 
which the hon. Gentleman had spoken, 
might be a greatimprovementonthe want 
of system which now prevailed, there was 
no particular method so generally ac- 
knowledged as satisfactory that the Board 
of Trade ought to impose it upon Rail- 
way Companies. The Board of Trade 
ought not to impose any system which was 
still sub judice. It might be said that the 
block system and the interlocking of 
points and signals, accompanied by j; 
some sort of continuous brake, we 
things which the Board of Trade ought ! 
to have powerto enforce. But the hon. | 
Mem ber whoseconded the Motion urged 
that, unless the same form of continuous 
brake was employed, the danger would 
not be removed. He was not prepared 
to say that there was one form of con- 
tinuous brake so much better than every 
other form that it should be forced on 
all the railways of the country. What- 
ever way they looked at the question 
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they were face to face with considerable 
difficulties. He had fcllowed the action 
of his Predecessor at the Board of 
Trade in declining to include the ques- 
tion of public safety in the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill, because he had 
thought it impossible to deal with the 
many questions open to discussion which 
would be then raised without overload- 
ing the Bill to a degree which might 
endanger its becoming law this Ses- 
sion. But he could undertake, in reply 
to this Motion, that he would: care- 
fully look into those points to which 
he had alluded, and would endea- 
vour, at the earliest opportunity he 
could find, to ask Parliament to deal 
with them in the sense he had indicated. 
He quite agreed with what had bean 
said by the hon. Member as to the im- 
portance of obtaining returns from the 
Railway Companies with regard to 
overtime. He thought, however, that 
it would be absolutely impossible to 
prohibit overtime. You must have it 
in some cases where there was a special 
press of work, and what was overtime— 
he meant in the interest of the public— 
in one kind of employment would not 
be overtisne in another kind. What was 
wanted was that the public should know 
what was being done in the matter. To 
that point also he would attend. He 
should be glad to deal with this sub- 
ject before long, but he was afraid he 
could hold out no hope of doing so this 
Session. It vould, however, receive his 
attention, because, while declining to 
relieve the Railway Companies of re- 
sponsibility, he felt that there was a 
responsibility on the Board of Trade to 
care for the public safety so far as it 
properly could, and in these minor 
points he thought something could be 
done more than was done at present. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the Resolution had 
done well in bringing it forward in a 
form which made it incumbent on the 
Government either to promise to legis- 
late on the question or meet the Resolu- 
tion with a direct negative. He was 
glad the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had promised 
to legislate. Though the right hon. 
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Baronet’s promise was not so full and 
ample as it could be desired, yet he 
(Mr. Mundella) thought the fact that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
acknowledged that he had not sufficient 
power to enable him to deal with rail- 
ways which came before him at the 
Board of Trade, even to enforce the 
most reasonable requirements for safety 
upon some Railway Companies, was in 
itself an advantage, and one which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Channing) might be 
congratulated upon. The position of 
the Board of Trade in relation to rail- 
ways had been correctly stated by the 
right hon. Baronet. It was quite true 
that when a railway was first inspected 
for the purpose of launching it upon the 
world, the Board of Trade might make 
demands upon it, and satisfy itself that 
in all respects the railway met the most 
modern requirements, and was about to 
be worked upon the most approved 
system ; but after the railway had once 
started, the Board of Trade had no 
power to enforce even the most estab- 
lished and well-tried arrangements that 
might be necessary for the public safety. 
He (Mr. Mundella) remembered a case 
that was put before him about two years 
ago. When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain), who was not now in 
his place, was President of the Board of 
Trade, he had before him the case of a 
Scoteh line, which had become very an- 
tiquated in all its appliances, and had 
run down its stock very much and had 
been subject to several accidents. Al- 
though letters were written on the sub- 
ject and Inspectors reported against the 
line, nothing could be done to enforce 
even the most moderate improvements 
until the railway came to Parliament for 
a Bill, and then his right hon. Friend 
said to them: “Until you fulfil the 
necessary requirements for safety on 
your line, I will oppose your Bill, and 
every Bill you may introduce.” That 
showed how utterly helpless the Board 
of Trade was to enforce upon Railway 
Companies even the most reasonable 
requirements for public safety. He 


(Mr. Mundella) had been very glad to 
hear the right hon. Baronet opposite 
enumerate the questions upon which he 
thought he had established proofs of the 
utility of appliances which had gone 
beyond the mere stage of experiment. 
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He (Mr. Mundella) quite admitted that 
that would be very dangerous indeed to 
entrust the Board of Trade with power 
to enforce every new invention upon 
Railway Companies, but he was quite 
sure that there was no fear that the 
Board of Trade would arbitrarily force 
Railway Companies to unnecessary ex- 
pense ; but in enumerating the respects 
in which he thought the Board of Trade 
had a right to force the Companies the 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
interlocking signals, continuous brakes, 
and an efficient block system. The right 
hon. Baronet, he thought, had expressed 
some doubt as to coupling, as that ques- 
tion was still sub judice, and no doubt it 
was true that there was no system of 
automatic coupling which, as yet, had 
arrived at such a pitch of perfection as 
to warrant the Board of Trade in re- 
quiring the Companies to adopt it. 
There was no doubt that the Companies 
themselves were largely interested in 
the adoption of the best improvements, 
but with regard to the greatest source 
of danger to which railway servants 
were exposed, there could be no doubt 
that the coupling pole, simple as it was, 
wasefficientand remarkably expeditious. 
The best proof which he could give of 
this was to state that he was present 
at the trial which took place in 1886 at 
Derby with the whole of the Midland 
Railway Directors, when a number of 
trains were ranged before them and were 
coupled on different systems, and when 
the coupling pole was used so dex- 
terously by the men in the employment 
of the Midland Company that the direc- 
tors were perfectly satisfied that no 
better or more expeditious system had 
been up to that moment devised. There 
could be no doubt that if the coupling 
pole were in general use there would be 
a large diminutionin thenumber of those 
frightful accidents which occurred from 
time to time amongst railway servants in 
consequence of the operation of coupling. 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
coupling pole had passed out of the re- 
gion of experiment into that of accom- 
plished fact. He thought that when the 
right hon. Baronet brought in his Bill 
it would be well for him to require in it 
that railway servants in future should 
not be under the necessity of coupling 
by direct process and exposure, but 
should do the work by coupling poles. 
He quite agreed that it was marvellous 
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that the passenger traffic of this country 
could be conducted with so few acci- 
dents and with such little loss of life as 
we generally experienced. It was mar- 
vellous that there was to be noticed a 
steady diminution in the number of 
passengers who suffered from accidenits ; 
but it was to be regretted that that was 
not quite the case with regard to rail- 
way servants. If the right hon. Baronet 
would refer to the statistics for a few 
years past—take the last three years for 
instance—he would find that in that 
period not only was there no diminution 
in the number of accidents to railway 
servants as compared with the preceding 
years, but he was afraid they would 
show rather an increase than otherwise. 
But it was creditable both to the rail- 
way servants and to the whole railway 
management of the country that pas- 
sengers could travel with almost ke 
lute impunity so far as loss of life was 
concerned. The hon. Member for Crewe 
(Mr. M‘Laren) had given them statistics 
from the Returns of 1887, dealing with 
the year 1886, and he (Mr. Mundella) 
found that, whereas only eight pas- 
sengers were killed from accidents to 
trains, rolling stock, ar permanent way, 
the number of railway servants killed 
by accidents to trains was 421, and from 
other causes 81, making a total of more 
than 500 railway servants killed besides 
2,036 injured in 1886. The record of 
1887, he was afraid, was not a favour- 
able one. The concluding paragraph of 
the Return was as follows :— 


“Thus the total number of accidents re- 
ported to the Board of Trade by the several 
Railway Companies during the year’”’ 
—and this included cases of suicide and 
accidents to persons crossing lines— 
‘* amounts to 989 persons killed and 7,407 in- 
jared.” 

Well, that was a fearful tale of 
loss of life and injury occurring an- 
nually, and, so far as the railway 
servants were concerned, they were de- 
serving of all the protection which could 

ossibly be given to them in this House. 

e found that for the seven years end- 
ing in the year 1885, that the number of 
railway servants absolutely killed in the 
discharge of their duty was 1,075, whilst 
the number injured was 10,111. Now, 
theright hon. Baronet alsoforeshadowed 
that, in addition to laying down regu- 
lations for the use of such improvements 
as he had specified in his speech, and 
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which he (Mr. Mundella) had enume- 
rated, that they should have periodi- 
cal Returns with respect to the hours of 
overwork and duty during which rail- 
way servants were employed. He 
thought the Return recently moved for 
by Earl De La Warr had thrown a 
good deal of light on the hours of 
duty and long service of railway ser- 
vants. No doubt, guards and engine 
drivers of good strength were often 
shunted to sidings and had to remain 
there for hours on duty without being 
actively employed; but, still, when a 
man was on duty away from home 
for 19 or 20 hours at a stretch, some- 
times exposed to inclement weather, 
they cuuld hardly expect that diligence 
and self-control from him that they 
would have had a right to look forward 
to from those employés under other cir- 
cumstances. He thought the right hon. 
Baronet was quite right in not having 
dealt with this question of safety in the 
Railway Bill before the House, because 
that Bill was essentially one for dealing 
with rates and not with the question of 
safety. He sincerely hoped that the 
right hon. Baronet would find time 
during the present Session to bring in a 
short Bill dealing with the question, and 
there could be no reason why that Bill 
should not be read a second time at 
once. It would be read a second time 
almost without discussion, and would go 
upstairs to the Grand Committee on 
Trade, and they might even during the 
present Session secure the passing of a 
measure which would accomplish very 
much of what had been foreshadowed. 
He thought the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Channing) would 
me a great mistake if he divided the 
House upon the question after the pro- 
mise they had received from the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade. The hon. Member had every 
reason to expect that a fair and adequate 
measure would belaid before Parliament, 
and in case that measure should not be 
so full and ample as he desired, he 
would have an opportunity when it was 
before the House of moving Amend- 
ments upon it. After the very fair, 
reasonable, and satisfactory offer which 
the right hon. Baronet had made, he 
(Mr. Mundella) thought it would be 
almost ungracious to divide against him 
on this question. One word more as to 
the necessity for the Bill which the 
right hon. Baronet foreshadowed. The 
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right hon. Baronet was desirous, and 
rightly so, not to put responsibility on 
the Board of Trade which ought to be 
borne by the Railway Companies them- 
selves. Therein, no doubt, the House 
would support him, but what could be 
more unsatisfactory, more humiliating 
than that the officers of the Board of 
Trade should again and again, year 
after year, when accidents had occurred, 
report these accidents to this House 
without any result whatever following ? 
One illustration of this would be suffi- 
cient—and he thought it was referred to 
by the hon. Member behind him— 
namely, the case of the Penistone 
accident. General Hutchinson reported 
that the collision would no doubt have 
been prevented if the train had been 
fitted with a good automatic continuous 
brake. He added that it was very un- 
satisfactory to find from the Returns for 
the half-year ending June 30, that this 
Company had done nothing towards 
supplying its rolling stock with automa- 
tic brakes, notwithstanding the warning 
it received in the very serious accident 
which occurred near Penistone, in July, 
1884, when there was reason to believe 
that had the train been provided with a 
good automatic brake, the consequence 
of the accident would have been greatly 
mitigated. He (Mr. Mundella) could 
not conceive anything more humiliating 
than to have to report again and again 
that certain appliances which were in 
use in all the best railways, and which 
were necessary for the safety of the 
public—that they should report after a 
frightful accident in 1884, and another 
in 1885, and another in 1886, and still 
have no power to enforce their view 
upon the Company which took no steps 
to alter the state of things on its line. 
He sincerely trusted that the right hon. 
Baronet would strengthen himself 
against the helpless position in which 
the Board of Trade found itself. In 
conclusion, he would merely remark that 
there was something to be said for the 
suggestion made by one hon. Member, 
and that was that if the right hon. 
Baronet would introduce such a measure 
as that which he had foreshadowed, 
that under that measure he would ap- 
ag Sub-inspectors whese duty itwould 
e to cousider these points. There 
might only be one or two required, but 
they should be practical men, familiar 
with the working of railways, and it 
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should be their duty to inspect the rail~ 
ways and railway management solely 
with a view to safety, so far as it was 
affected by the questions dealt with in 
this Motion. On the whole, he thought 
they ought to be grateful for the 
readiness with which the right hon. 
Baronet had promised to deal with the 
subject, and he trusted the hon. Member 
who had moved the Motion would not 
make the mistake of dividing against 
such a good offer. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said, that though it was 
evident that the House was not in 
a mood for long speeches this evening, 
he must ask to be allowed to offer a few 
remarks on two particular points of the 
Resolution moved by his hon. Friend. 
There could be no denying the fact that 
the amount of overwork imposed on 
the various classes of railway servants 
by the excessive labour referred to in the 
Resolution, was not only injurious to 
the health of the men themselves, but 
dangerous to their lives, as well as the 
safety of the travelling public. The 
figures contained in the Returns of the 
Board of Trade disclosed such a state 
of things that great sympathy had been 
created for these men. Though they 
were told this evening by the right hon. 
Baronet—and they were very glad to 
hear it—that accidents to travellers on 
the railways had largely diminished, 
still there had been no satisfactory re- 
duction in the number of accidents to 
railway servants themselves, and in the 
loss of life amongst railway servants; 
moreover, it was well known that the 
men were compelled to work under such 
a system of overtime as could not be con- 
ducive to their safety, a system which 
ought not to be allowed to be carried out 
to the extent to which it was now 
adopted, especially considering that 
these men carried not only their own 
lives in their hands, so to speak, but 
also the lives of other people. That it 
was time to pay attention to this question 
was evidenced and demonstrated by the 
fact that the men themselves were now 
fearlessly taking steps in the matter, 
and creating public interest in their 
demand throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; and if further argu- 
ment were needed, and facts as well, 
they had but to follow these men 
through the various meetings which 
they now held in several centres to find 
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reasons strong enough to make good 
their case. At a meeting of railway 
servants held at Cardiff, a fortnight ago, 
great interest was taken in the mat- 
ter, and a resolution on the point 
was unanimously carried. The resolu- 
tion was to the effect that that meet- 
ing of Cardiff railway men of all 
grades, and connected with five rail- 
ways, testified their hearty approval 
of the action taken by Earl De La 
Warr, the Nobleman who moved a 
similar Motion in the other House, for 
Returns of the number of hours per diem 
during which railway men were re- 
quired to work. The meeting declared 
that whilst the fact of this Nobleman 
calling public attention to this matter 
secured nothing to the railway servants 
through the Board of Trade, yet, as 
calling public attention to the subject, 
it would prove a wholesome deterrent, 
so far as the Railway Companies were 
concerned. The resolution also ex- 
ressed a hope that every effort would 
be made, in and out of Parliament, to 
secure Returns on an improved plan. 
The chairman of the meeting had in- 
vited those present to give their experi- 
ence as to prolonged periods of duty, 
giving it as his own personal opinion 
that no more conclusive evidence of the 
existence of a real grievance in that 
locality could be furnished than by the 
Board of Trade Returns, which showed 
that within a period of two months 
there were no fewer than 2,000 cases of 
over-work on the Taff Railway alone. 
A number of railway men accepted the 
chairman’s invitation. The first urged 
the imperative need to the public, if 
only for the sake of their own safety, to 
come forward and insist on making 
these long hours of duty impossible. 
This person declared that the present 
system was not only dangerous to the 
railway servants and the public, but in- 
jurious to the health of the former, 
and that it had demoralizing effects 
generally. Another railway man said 
that the evil was the more pronounced in 
those cases where the men ended their 
15 or 16 or 17 hours work late at night ; 
that in such cases there was always 
danger of a man’s falling asleep at his 
post. An engine driver at the meeting 
stated that the Board of Trade Returns, 
startling as they were, did not reveal the 
facts in all their soberness. Acting 
upon the suggestion of the chairman, 
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the men submitted statements as to the 
hours they were on duty in the week. 
One man stated that during the past 
week he had been for two days working 
17 hours a-day, one day 13 hours, and 
the fourth day 22 hours, 69 hours in all, 
or one hour over 17 hours a-day for four 
days. In another instance the hours 
were first day 20, the second day 10 
hours, the third day 12, the fourth day 
19—61 hours in all, or one hour over 15 
hours a-day for four days. A paper 
was handed to the secretary showing 
that during the past week an employé 
present at the meeting had put in the 
following hours:—The first day 23 
hours 40 minutes, second day 20 hours, 
third day 10 hours 30 minutes, fourth 
day 12 hours, and fifth day 12 hours, in 
all 88 hours in five days, or half-an-hour 
over 17} hours in each of five days. 
Well, not to carry the matter to an ex- 
treme, it appeared to him that 15 hours 
per day was considered by Railway 
Directors and Railway Companies to be 
very fair and reasonable week. Fifteen 
hours a-day! It was the general ex- 
perience of railway men of all grades 
as to the work they had to do that to 
travel in a train for 10 or 12 hours so 
unnerved them as to unfit them for fur- 
ther duty for that day, unnerved them 
more than the hardest day’s work they 
could perform elsewhere. Such ap- 
peared to be the result of the shock 
the nervous system gotinatrain. That 
being the case with a traveller in a train, 
making, if they liked, every reasonable 
allowance for the usage, and being 
accustomed to stand on the engires and 
so forth, what could be said of a man 
who had to stand on his engine for 15 
hours a-day? Not only had a man to 
stand in charge of a delicate piece of 
machinery, but he had to be looking 
out before him, watching this point and 
that point and turning round and staring 
about him all day. It was enough to 
unnerve any man, and it was no wonder 
that so many of these men were colour 
blind. The wonder was that they saw 
so much. It would be no surprise to 
him if they became stone blind, seeing 
what they had to do and the hours they 
had to work. A noble Lord, speaking 
on this subject in the other House a few 
days ago, said that there was an order 
on one of our great railways—namely, 
the London and North-Western—to the 
effect that all men who found themselves 
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on duty for 15 hours must immediately 
report themselves, or report the circum- 
stances to the master at the station at 
which they stopped, in order that relief 
might be ready for them at the next 
available station. Well, that being so, 
it seemed that that fixed the minimum 
number of hours work after which the 
men were entitled to seek relief at 15. 
They were not entitled to seek relief 
until they had been on their engines 15 
hours per day. Certainly that was not 
much to boast of—it was not much for 
a wealthy Company to boast of, much 
less for the men themselves to be thank- 
ful for. Still much capital was made 
out of this fact that an order had been 
issued that the men were to be relieved 
after 15 hours’ work. But he ventured 
to say in this House that that order, 
though good so far as it went, was either 
thoroughly impracticable under present 
arrangements or thoroughly unpopular 
with the railway officials—either one or 
the other, or perhaps both. The figures 
in the Returns alluded to clearly showed 
that the order had not reduced overwork 
upon that line to any appreciable degree, 
for no less than 5,710 cases occurred in 
one month in which engine drivers and 
firemen were employed for 16 hours and 
upwards. To talk about the regulation 
in face of figures of that kind was in- 
consistent ; and it might with reason be 
asked if the regulation had lessened over- 
work at all, what would have been the 
condition of things if no such regulation 
had been made? Certainly, he said 
again, there was nothing to boast of. 
Had the limit been fixed at 12 or some 
lesser number of hours, some praise 
might have been awarded to the Com- 
pany for this seemingly honest attempt 
to arrest the practice of working exces- 
sive hours; but when the Company 
allowed 15 hours to be worked before 
it thought it time to intervene, there 
was nothing whatever to be thankful 
for. It appeared to him that though 
the order in question had done but 
little good, had it not been made at all 
these railway servants would have een 
like perpetual motion machines, re- 
quired to go round and round and 
round until they could go round no 
more—to go round until they dropped 
at their work, like the colliery horses, 
which some colliery ee eee worked 
till they fell, and then turned them 
aside for new ones. 
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Mr. MAO INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, they had all of them to 
thank his hon. Friend the Member 
for Northamptonshire for what had 
been a very interesting and, he thought 
he might say, a profitable discussion, 
and perhaps, before the debate ter- 
minated, it might not be unreasonable 
if a few words were said by someone 
connected with the Railway interest. 
They had heard a good many sugges- 
tions to-night, and, amongst others, it 
had been proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Resolution, and the 
hon. Member who seconded it, that 
increased powers should be put into 
the hands of the President of the Board 
of Trade; but he (Mr. Mac Innes), for 
one, was not surprised to hear both the 
present holder of that Office and the 
right hon. Gentleman who sat below 
(Mr. Mundella) state that they were far 
from willing to accept that responsi- 
bility. The Board of Trade were always 
likely to be asked to accept fresh respon- 
sibilities, and to be pressed in various 
directions from different quarters. To- 
night it was suggested that, in addition 
to the many responsibilities that already 
rested upon them, they should under- 
take a further one in connection with 
railway management, and certainly, so 
far as Railway Companies were con- 
cerned, there was no responsibility they 
would more gladly see handed over to 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the officials -who surrounded him, 
than the solemn responsibility of the 
safety of human life. He (Mr. Mac 
Innes) did not propose at that late hour 
to weary the House with any long ob- 
servations, and he had risen for the 
purpose merely of saying a few words 
in reply to the insinuation which had 
been thrown out that Railway Com- 
panies, and those responsible for the 
management of railways, were indif- 
ferent to human life. Much had been 
said to-night about the small number of 
fatal accidents amongst railway pas- 
sengers, and they were thankful that 
there was such a marked decrease in the 
number of those accidents ; but so lon 
as the railways of this country reckon 
their mileage by millions of miles, and 
the public insisted upon their journeys 
being effected at great speed, they could 
not venture to hope that the days of 
terrible railway accidents were yet 
passed. So long as railway journeys 
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were run at the present speed, and mil- 
lions of miles were run every year, 80 
long would they from time to time hear of 
what the hon. Gentleman below him had 
styled, and styled justly, those ‘‘ ghastly 
accidents;”” and when they read, as 
they were in the habit of reading from 
time to time, of these terrible accidents, 
who, did the House think, felt these 
circumstances most acutely? As people 
walked along the streets and saw on the 
newspaper placards the announcement, 
‘‘ Another terrible railway accident,”’ 
they were all shocked ; but to the ordinary 
passer-by it occasioned no more, possibly, 
than a sensation for the moment, whilst 
to the railway man it was something 
much more—something in the nature of 
a personal disaster, especially if the 
accident occurred on a line for which 
he was in any way responsible. It was 
not surprising, under the circumstances, 
that the President of the Board of 
Trade and the right hon Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield both shrunk from 
responsibility as to the protection of 
life in connection with railway manage- 
ment. What were the suggestions 
with regard to the deficiencies of the 
railway system in connection with the 
prevention of accidents made to-night ? 
They might be summed up in two 
words—want of safety appliances and 
want of further outlay of money. 
With regard to the first point—namely, 
want of safety appliances, it had been 
very well set before the House to-night 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
that the Board of Trade were unwilling 
to take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of deciding upon the relative 
merits of the various inventions which 
from time to time were brought before 
the country. As a matter of fact, the 
Railway Companies’ difficulty in this 
respect was the difficulty of arriving at 
a decision between one invention as 
against another, rather than a question of 
money. It was difficult for one Railway 
Company to make up its mind to accept 
an invention which might to another 
Railway Company have appeared de- 
sirable in preference to several other 
inventions. He himself had sat for some 
years on a Railway Board and had heard 
these questions very frequently discussed. 
He had heard questions with regard to 
signals and automatic brakes, couplings, 
and so on—questions affecting alterations 
and additions; and whatever might be the 
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points which weighed with the Directors 
on these occasions, he had never heard 
any question of money brought forward 
when it was a matter of the saving of 
human life. Whenever there was a 
question of rendering human life more 
safe or of preventing the occurrence of 
accidents, he had never heard the money 
point put forward. Ofcourse, it did not 
follow that the question of money did 
not come in, and regard might be had to 
it, for instance, in connection with a 
new brake when several inventions were 
before a Company which were regarded 
as of equal value in other respects. But 
when a Railway Company was satisfied 
that an inventor had made out his case, 
the money question did not come in. 
He had risen for the purpose of drawing 
attention to what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had seconded the 
Resolution, for he had seemed to imply 
that on this point the Railway Com- 
panies were influenced mainly by their 
pockets. The hon. Member had used 
several expressions of a rather strong 
character. He had spoken of the “ re- 
quisite money” being found and had 
alluded to the fears entertained with 
regard to the adoption of certain ar- 
rangements curtailing dividends, and 
fears that greater compensation might 
have to be paid by the Railway Com- 
panies. He (Mr. Mac Innes) altogether 
denied that properly managed Railway 
Companies were influenced by such 
questions as this. The hon. Member 
had referred to the new coupling-poles, 
and it was notorious that these had been 
adopted by some Railway Companies, 
and that others had not availed them- 
selves of them because they were not yet 
convinced of their utility. Butdid any- 
one think that the expense of purchasing 
these poles would deter any Railway 
Company from adopting them if they 
thought for a moment that they would 
be efficacious for the purpose of pre- 
serving the lives of their servants from 
danger? He deeply deplored the sad 
tale of death and suffering which had to 
be told in connection with the work of 
railway servants. He welcomed a dis- 
cussion such as this, because suggestions 
were desired from every quarter which 
would tend in any way to diminish the 
fatalities amongst these people. When 
he heard the statement made as to greater 
caro being taken of the life of the guard 
of a passenger train than of the life of 
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the guard of a goods train, he wondered 
at its being possible for anyone to make 
such a suggestion; but when the House 
came to consider the case of a guard of 
a goods train, they would admit that 
they were approaching the consideration 
of a large class of the community 
who were undoubtedly engaged in a 
hazardous occupation. They found on 
all hands, if they looked at the mortality 
statistics, that there were many classes 
of the community exposed to far greater 
risks than others. Members of this 
House would admit that they and their 
families were not as a body exposed to 
such great risks as soldiers, sailors, 
navvies, dock labourers, and people en- 
gaged in rough kinds of work, who, 
at all times and in all*countries, were 
more exposed to risks than other people. 
Railway servants must be placed in the 
same category, for, compared with the 
condition of other classes of the com- 
munity, their occupation rendered it 
necessary for them to run great risks. 
He, for one, was thankful when he 
heard of any new appliance being 
brought out or when he heard any 
suggestion made, from whatever quarter 
it came, which tended to diminish the 
fatal and sad tale of suffering and death 
which they heard from time to time. 
With regard to the question of railway 
servants working overtime, he agreed 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) that any Railway Company 
that would allow its servants to work 19 
or 20 hours at a stretch was monstrously 
neglecting its duty; and when he had 
listened to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for the Rhondda Valley (Mr. 
W. Abrahams) he could not help wish- 
ing that the hon. Gentleman was able 
to give them full particulars of the 
cases to which he referred. He (Mr. 
Mac Innes) did not know the facts of the 
cases, but he could almost take it upon 
himself to say that in no case was a 
driver ever allowed to drive his engine 
15 hours at a time. That, he should 
imagine, was quite an impossibility. He 
took it that the circumstances of the 
cases referred to would be these: that 
the drivers were in charge of goods 
trains in specially bad weather during 
the prevalence of fogs or snowstorms. 
They must have been detained through 
blocks from the snow or fog. Drivers 
were frequently prevented in this way 
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from going forward for some hours, 
being obliged to remain on a siding or 
in a station, and beyond the fact that a 
man would be away from home for the 
long period referred to, and to some 
extent would be exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, he would not be 
engaged in driving his engine, or would 
not be on the footplate the whule time. 
As to the case to which attention had 
been drawn of the Company that in- 
structed its men, after 15 hours on duty, 
to apply for relief at the nearest station, 
the hon. Member seemed to think that 
15 hours was considered the usual and 
regular working period for the Com- 
pany’s servants. So far as he (Mr. 
Mac Innes) knew anything about rail- 
way management he should say that the 
hon. Member added something like 50 
per cent to the usual period that it was 
was understood that railway servants 
were employed. He believed 10 hours 
a-day was more like the time for which 
a driver or fireman was expected to 
remainon duty. Passenger drivers and 
firemen might be able to keep within 
those limits, but any hon. Member who 
thought over the circumstances attend- 
ing our goods traffic up and down the 
country, would at once see that in ex- 
ceptional weather such as we had in the 
month of January—and he believed the 
hon. Member’s cases occurred in that 
month—when fog and snow prevailed, 
fireman and drivers must be detained 
sometimes for a long period away from 
home. He (Mr. Mac Innes) was the 
last man to wish to minimize the facts 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for the Rhondda Valley. It had so 
happened that a case had been brought 
under his notice where a driver had 
been away from home 20} hours. The 
case at first sight appeared most 
startling, but, on inquiry, it was found 
that out of these 20} hours 10 had been 
spent at a terminus. No doubt, the 
man was away from home, and had to 
report himself on duty for 20} hours, 
but the House would see that the case 
was very different from that of a man 
who was employed at his ordinary work 
for that length of time, although he was 
reported as doing 20} hours’ work. He 
had not risen to speak of this question 
of overtime, however, but to protest 
against the insinuation that any ques- 
tion of the curtailment of dividends, or 
of finding the requisite money for com- 
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pensation, had any weight with those 
concerned in the management of our 
railways when they had to consider that 
most precious thing—the life and safety 
not only of the passengers they carried 
but of those they employed in their 
service. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he would not detain 
the House for more than a few moments. 
Tie regretted very much that in dealing 
with a question like this affecting the 
interests of between 200,090 and 300,000 
railway servants, there was no person 
connected with that class in this House. 
He was sure that the railway servants 
in the country would be grateful to the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire for 
the very able and lucid manner in which 
he had brought this matter before the 
House this evening. They would also 
be grateful to the President of the Board 
of Trade—if the right hon. Baronet 
would allow him to say so—for the con- 
ciliatory spirit in which he had received 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. He 
(Mr. Fenwick) did not claim to speak 
with any special knowledge of the ques- 
tion affecting railway servants, and his 
object in rising was chiefly to urge upon 
the President of the Board of Trade the 
necessity of doing something, and that 
as soon as he possibly could see his way 
clear, to shorten the hours of these rail- 
way servants. He was very glad to ob- 
serve that the right hon. Baronet was 
much impressed with the important 
question of overtime, and probably this 
subject was one which was more prolific 
of railway accidents than any other 
cause whatsoever. He would chiefly 
call the attention of the President of the 
Board of Trade to a Report which was 
made on the accident that occurred at 
Chevington, on the North Eastern Com- 
pany’s line, in the month of October, 
1887. The Report, dealing with this 
accident, was made to the Board of 
Trade by Major Marindin, and it would 
probably be within the recollection of 
the right hon. Baronet the President of 
the Board of Trade, what the nature of 
that Report was. Major Marindin called 
special attention in his Report to the 
question of overtime, and after stating 
that there was a necessity for a greater 
amount of brake power on goods trains, 
especially fast goods trains, and stating 
the necessity for steam brakes on the 
engines, he said that the attention of 
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the Company should be called to what 
might be considered as having probably 
been one of the principal causes of this 
collision—a collision in which much 
personal injury was done to those in 
charge of the train, and in which very 
considerable damage was done to the 
rolling stock—and that was the exces- 
sively long hours of work of some of the 
men employed. The House would pro- 
bably be surprised to learn that one of 
the drivers in charge of one of these 
goods trains had been on duty for 17} 
hours the day previous to the accident, 
and went on duty again after having 
been only allowed 7} hours rest. At 
the time of the accident this man had 
already been on duty 13} hours—and if 
all had gone well he would have re- 
mained on duty three hours more— 
making in all, as Major Marindin said, 
a period of 31 hours duty out of 38} 
hours, leaving out of consideration the 
time oceupied by the man in going from 
his home to his work and back. Major 
Marindin further reported— 

** Such hours of work should not be tolerated, 
either in justice to the men themselves or in 
justice to the travelling public, for it is quite 
impossible for the drivers, however good they 
may be, to work for such a time without be- 
coming worn out and inattentive and unfit for 
such responsible duties.’’ 


The hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
(Mr. Mac Innes) had declared that the 
hon. Member for the Rhondda Valley 
(Mr. W. Abraham) had overstated the 
case when he related to the ‘Louse the 
circumstance of an engine driver having 
been on duty 15 hours. 

Mr. MAC INNES: I said, I believed 
he had overstated the case in saying that 
the man had been 15 hours on his 
engine. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he held in his 
hand an analysis of the Return which 
was presented to the House of Lords a 
short time ago on the Motion of Earl 
De La Warr. He would not trouble 
the House with the whole of it, but he 
would give some figures as to the hours 
the drivers and firemen were on duty— 
and whether being on duty meant the 
driver being on his engine or employed 
in other responsible work he would leave 
the House to determine. The number 
of drivers and firemen in connection with 
the whole of the Companies given in the 
Return, who were on duty for 15 hours, 
was 88,444. Those who were on duty 
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for 16 hours numbered 46,104; those 
who were on duty for 17 hours were 
22,130; and those who were on duty 
for 18 hours numbered 20,843; so here 
they had an enormous number of fire- 
men and drivers who were on duty not 
only for 15 hours but for 18 hours on a 
stretch. Hethought that no hon. Mem- 
ber would be prepared to contend that 
men were fitted and capable for the dis- 
charge of such important duties as rail- 
way servants were called upon to dis- 
charge after having been on duty either 
for 18 hours or 15 hours, and he would 
press on the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade, that in any measure which he in- 
tended to present to Parliament on this 
question he should endeavour, to some 
extent, to limit or to provide for the 
reduction of the amount of overtime 
during which railway servants were 
called upon to attend to their duties. It 
was as much in the interest of the 
trave).ing public as in the interest of 
the railway servants themselves that 
this question was pressed home upon 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
They might be told that it was not 
right for Parliament to interfere with 
adult labour; but the only way in which 
justice could be procured by the per- 
sons affected was by organizing them- 
selves, and trying conclusions with their 
employers. That, however, would in- 
flict considerable inconvenience on the 
travelling public, and the trade and 
commerce of the district covered by 
these lines of railway. They all knew 
what serious inconvenience was caused 
to the commerce of the country by the 
strike on the Midland Railway not long 
ago, and how the President of the 
Board of Trade had been pressed to 
interfere in the matter. The railway 
servants could only bring about a re- 
duction of their hours in the way he 
pointed out, and if the right hon. Baro- 
net the President of the Board of Trade 
could devise a scheme the effect of which 
would be to reduce the maximum of 
overtime work he would be doing good 
service to the country. No doubt, there 
would be great difficulty in getting rid 
of overtime altogether in the case of 
railway servants, but he hoped that 
something would be done to diminish 
the existing evil. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 


Board of Trade 


(Kerry, W.) said, that before the 
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Motion was withdrawn he wished, 
as an Irish Member, to say that 
he agreed more with the putting 
forward of the Motion than with its 
withdrawal. He believed that this 
was one of those Motions designed to 
elicit a large amount of philosophical 
sympathy from both sides of the House, 
and which, having produced that effect, 
was withdrawn, and never came to any- 
thing. If, however, it were marked by 
a Division, in which the voices of hon. 
Members would be interpreted by votes, 
there would be something to go by. He 
considered that the hon. Member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Mac Innes) made 
a very sensible speech; but it must be 
remembered that hon. Members were 
not always able to divest themselves of 
those interests which they largely repre- 
sented when they were called upon to 
discuss questions affecting those inte- 
rests. The hon. Member was one of the 
Railway Directors who sat in the House, 
and what he (Mr. E. Harrington) com- 
plained of was, that in legislating here 
in the interests of working men they 
had opposite to them the monopolist, or 
his representative — who, though his 
views on questions of political prin- 
ciple might seeia to be in harmony with 
theirs, was always opposed to them on 
social or economic questions. The hon. 
Member had said that it was impossible 
for a man to be employed for 20} hours 
on duty, and that in such a case it must 
be borne in mind that a driver would 
spend 10 hours at a terminus. 

Mr. MAC INNES said, that in the 
Return it was stated that an engine- 
driver was 20} hours on duty, and he 
had desired the House to understand 
that when the matter was inquired into 
that 20} hours meant that period of 
time from home. The man was only 10 
hours at work, the remainder of the 
time being spent at a terminus, where 
he was able to take refreshments and 
to go to bed. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON said, 
that it was obvious if the man was on 
duty that he was required to keep his 
eyes open for 20} hours. [‘ No, no!”} 
Then why was he not allowed to go 
home? They had it on the authority 
of the Railway Director who had just 
spoken that the man was 20} hours on 
duty. It was not a question of gene- 
rosity on the part of the Railway Com- 
panies in dealing with their men, but it 
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was a question how far this House 
should be called on to interfere for the 
protection of the public so far as to pre- 
vent an engine driver being engaged for 
20} hours. It was no answer to him to 
say that the train was drawn up at 
a station, or that for five or six hours 
the man was waiting at a siding, and 
had five or six hours’ rest—in the snow, 
as it had been stated just now. Whe- 
ther or not it was an accident caused 
that delay, it must be remembered that 
every hour after a certain number that 
& man was on duty added intensely to 
the irksomeness of his work. He wished 
to say that the Motion before the House 
had the sympathy of the Irish railway 
employés. These people were called Rail- 
way servants, although they were not, 
as might be supposed from the use of 
such a phrase, the employés of the State, 
and the title clearly implied that they 
ought to have the protection of the 
State. The moment, however, it was 
sought to extend to them the protection 
of the House, several hon. Members 
representing the railway interest on 
both sides, stood up and dealt with the 
question as simply an ordinary one 
affecting employers and employed. He 
certainly thought it would be in the 
interest of justice if the House to-night 
took a vote upon this question. He 
would call upon everyone who had no 
pecuniary or other interest to serve in 
this matter further than the interest he 
took in the safety of the public and the 
interest he took in his constituents, to 
insist upon a Division. If it was carried 
to a Division, he should certainly give it 
his support. He was dissatisfied with the 
waste of time which had been indulged 
in eliciting statements of views which 
they knew every hon. Member held 
at the bottom of his heart, but which 
numbers of them abstained from acting 
on when they came to the practical test 
of a vote. 

Mr. CHANNING said, that after 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
he begged leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CORRUPT LITERATORE. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
rose to call attention to the Motion 
which stood in his name, and which 
was as follows :— 


Mr. Edward Harrington 


Corrupt 
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“That this House deplores the rapid spread 

of demoralizing literature in this country, and 
is of opinion that the law against obscene 
publications and indecent pictures and prints 
should be vigorously enforced, and, if neces- 
sary, strengthened.”’ 
He assured the House that nothing but 
an imperative sense of duty had led him 
to take up so painful and so disagree- 
able a subject—nothing but the know- 
ledge that there had of late years been 
an immense increase of vile literature 
in London and throughout the country, 
and that this literature was working 
terrible effects upon the morals of the 
young. Such havoc was it making that 
he could only look upon it as a gigantic 
national danger ; indeed, he questioned 
whether at the present time the people 
of this country were suffering more from 
the effect of an excessive use of strong 
drink than they were from the more 
subtle poison of vile and obscene litera- 
ture. There was nothing that so cor- 
roded the human character, or so sapped 
the vitality of a nation, as the spread 
of this noxious and licentious literature, 
and he believed it was at the bottom of 
that shocking state of the streets of 
London, of which they were continual 
witnesses. The House would readily 
ask him for proof of his statement that 
there had been of late years a great 
development of this evil. He would, in 
the first place, refer to the public con- 
fession of one whom he charged to be 
the chief culprit in the spread of this 
pernicious literature—he referred to Mr. 
Vizetelly, the publisher of French novels, 
who in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette a short 
time ago boasted that his house had 
been the means of translating and sell- 
ing in the English market more than 
1,000,000 copies of the worst class of 
French novels. That statement was 
made in Zhe Pall Mali Gazette without 
a word of reprobation. Mr. Vizetelly 
boasted that at the present time he was 
selling in England 1,000 copies of the 
writings of Zola. He would quote a 
few lines from Mr. Vizetelly’s state- 
ment— 


Literature. 


‘* We, of course, know of the immense popu- 
larity of Zola in France and most European 
countries, and were aware that there was a 
tolerably large sale for the wretchedly-trans- 
lated and mutilated Amcrican editions of his 
works imported into this country. After much 
hesitation, we determined to issue an unabridged 
translation of Nana, suppressing nothing, and 
merely throwing a slight veil over those pas- 
sages to which particular exception was likely 
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tobe taken. The success of the work, although 
not rapid, was very complete, and induced us 
to reproduce the whole of Zola’s published 
novels, and to purchase the English copyrights 
of all his new ones.” 

He was quite aware it was inexpedient 
to advertise works of this kind, but in 
this case the sale was so enormous 


throughout the country, the facts were | 


so generally known, that he saw no 
object now in preserving silence. Of 
the character of these works he would 
say nothing more than that he believed 
nothing more diabolical had ever been 
written by the pen of man. These 
novels were only fit for swine, and their 
constant perusal must turn the mind 
into something akin to a sty. The 
Saturday Review, a short time ago— 


“ Directed the attention of the police to the 
fact that books which no shop dare expose in 
Paris, or even in Brussels, are to be seen in 
windows in London. Books which have only 
escaped suppression in France through the 
astounding laxity which has allowed some parts 
of Paris to become nearly impassable to decent 
people—on the showing of Parisian papers 
themselves—are translated and openly adver- 
tised.”’ 


Some hon. Members might say that Zhe 
Saturday Review was something of a 
purist, but no one would make such an 
accusation against Society, one of the 
society papers. This paper said, on the 
21st of April last— 


** But of late has come a brutal change over 
this spirit of not too innocent fun, and the 
name of the worker of the transformation is 
Realism, and Zola is his Prophet. Realism, 
according to latter-day French lights, means 
nothing, means nothing short of sheer beastli- 
ness ; it means going out of the way to dig up 
foul expressions to embody filthy ideas; it 
means not only the old insinuation of petty in- 
trigue, but the laying bare of social sores in their 
most loathsome forms ; it means the alternation 
of the brutal directness of the drunken opera- 
tive of to-day with the flabby sensuality of 
Corinth in the past. In a word, it is dirt and 
horror pure and simple; and the good-humoured 
Englishman, who might smilingly characterize 
the French novel as ‘ rather thick’ will be dis- 
gusted and tired with the inartistic garbage 
which is to be found in Zola’s La Terre. Yet 
Messrs. Vizetelly, of Catherine Street, Strand, 
are allowed with impunity to publish an almost 
word for word translation of Zola’s bestial chef 
d’euvre. In the French original its sins were 
glaring enough in all conscience, but the Eng- 
lish version needs but a chapter’s perusal to make 
one sigh for something to take the nasty taste 
away.”’ 

He would now read a few lines as to a 
very painful incident; at least it struck 
him as a very painful incident. A 


writer in Zhe Sentinel said— 
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‘The only acquaintance which the writer of 
this article has with Zola’s novels is from two 
pages of one of the most notorious of them 
placed open in the window of a weil-known 
bookseller in the city of London. The matter 
was of such a leprous character that it would 
be impossible for any young man who had not 
learned the Divine secret of self-control to 
have read it without committing some form of 
outward sin within twenty-four hours after. 
In this case a boy, apparently about fourteen 
years old, was reading the book. The writer 
immediately went into the shup, and accosting 
the manager in a loud voice, demanded that he 
should ‘step outside and see this boy reading 
this infernal book in your window.’ ‘The shop 
was full of customers, and the manager naturally 
looked thunder-struck. Half-an-hour after- 
wards, when the writer passed, the book was 
gone.” 


Now, he asked were they to stand still 
while the country was wholly corrupted 
by literature of this kind. Were they 
to wait until the moral fibre of the 
English race was eaten out, as that of 
the French was almost. Look what 
such literature had done for France. It 
overspread that country like a torrent, 
and its poison was destroying the whole 
national life. France to-day was rapidly 
approaching the condition of Rome in 
the time of the Cwsars. The philosophy 
of France to-day was “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-merrow we die.’”? Some 
might have seen the very striking article 
on the present state of France in The 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Myers, in the 
article entitled ‘‘The Disenchantment 
of France,” pointed out that this kind 
of literature had led to the decay of all 
belief in a noble ideal of life, and the 
degradation into which what the late 
Mr. Matthew Arnold called the ‘“‘ Wor- 
ship of the great goddess of Lubricity ” 
had plunged the country, was vividly 
pourtrayed. Such garbage was simply 
death to a nation. Were they to wait 
till this deadly poison spread itself over 
English soil pA killed the life of this 
great and noble people? Contrast our 
country with Germany. He passed 
through Germany last autumn, and 
made many inquiries as to the social life 
of the ccuntry. Novels of the Zola type 
were forbidden to be sold; indeed Ger- 
many surrounded its children with safe- 
guards which were wholly wanting in 
this country. Nothing to him was more 
melancholy than the garbage on which 
the children of London fed. The chief 
literature on which London children fed 
was what was called the penny dreadful 
and the penny novelette. An enormous 
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circulation of these papers took pee: 
they were sold by hundreds of tons 
weight; they were almost the entire 
staple of the reading of many hundreds 
of thousands of the children of the poor 
and even of respectable artizans and the 
middle class. He read some time ago 
in The Edinburgh Review an analysis of 
the type of street literature that was 
mainly devoured by the children of 
London. He would quote a few lines 
which he thought would impress every- 
one in the House, as they did him, with 
a most painful sense of the noxious 
effect of this unwholesome garbage. 
The writer in describing very fully 
the various classes of the cheap penny 
papers, said— 


Corrupt 


“The feast spread for them is ready and 
abundant, but every dish is a false one, every 
condiment vile. Every morsel of food is 
doctored, every draught of wine is drugged ; no 
true hunger is satisfied, no true thirst quenched; 
and the hapless guests depart with a depraved 
appetite, and a palate more than ever dead to 
every pure taste and every perception of what 
is good and true. Thus entertained and equipped, 
the wide army of the children of the poor are 
sent on their way, to take part in the great 
battle of life, with false views, false impressions, 
and foul aims. ‘The picturesof men and women 
to whom they have been introduced are unreal 
and untrue. The whole drama of life as they 
see it is a lie from beginning to end, and in it 
they can play none but a vicious and unhappy 
part.” 


Could anyone be surprised at the 
misery and degradation and immorality 
that abounded in London when he 
pictured to himself the intellectual food 
upon which the children had feasted for 
so many years? Need they wonder that 
they were rearing in London a popula- 
tion which to a large extent would prove 
a source of weakness to the nation? He 
regretted to say that in a great measure 
the Elementary Education Act had been 
a failure on account of the total want of 
safeguards to protect the children after 
they left school—on account of the in- 
numerable temptations that surrounded 
them on every side, and amongst these 
temptations he ranked the sale of licen- 
tious literature, with which we wereliter- 
ally surfeited. This literature penetrated 
everywhere. He was informed there 
were men employed as agents going 
round to the middle class and upper 
schools of the country in order to place 
in the hands of boys and girls pictures 
of a vile kind and advertisements of a 
vile kind, so as to induce them to pur- 


Mr. 8. Smith 
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chase these demoralizing works. He 
was told there was a well organized 
system of this kind which penetrated 
into nearly all the schools of the country. 
He came in contact with many persons 
who made it the business of their lives 
to try and rescue the young from these 
snares. Facts had been brought to his 
knowledge which had filled him with 
sadness, facts of so shocking a nature he 
could scarcely state them to the House. 
But one which he believed to be 
thoroughly authentic he would state ; he 
had it from a lady who had investigated 
it with care and who had ascertained the 
true facts of the case. It had become 
the rule with a class of low booksellers 
in London to provide indecent literature 
for young girls, to offer them every in- 
ducement to come into the shops and 
read the books, to provide them with 
private rooms stocked with the vilest 
class of literature, where on making the 
small deposit of 6d, they were supplied 
with the literature. And he was told 
that in many cases these shops were in 
league with houses of the worst class, to 
which the girls when their minds were 
sufficiently polluted and depraved were 
consigned. This had become a trade 
carried on to such an extent that he was 
told there was one street in London 
where 10 shops were devoted to this pur- 
pose. He asked what the law of this 
country was doing? What were they 
doing to allow such abominations to 
continue ? They debated and squabbled 
here about many matters of secondary 
interest. He maintained that this was a 
vital matter which lay at the very root of 
the nation’s welfare, and he often 
wondered at the small amount of time 
this House spent on questions of this 
kind, and at the extreme difficulty with 
which any such question could be 
brought before the House. He could 
not conceive any subject with which 
Parliament, jealous of the highest in- 
terests of the nation, ought to be more 
anxious to deal wisely and rationally 
than such a question as this. In 
addition to these books—and if the 
Home Secretary chose to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject, he would supply him with proof 
of all the statements he made—there 
was an immense circulation of lewd 
photographs and prints of every sort 
and kind of the very worst type. There 
was an organized system for sending 
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these pictures over the country. Only 
to-day he was told of a case in which a 
gentleman in the country received an 
advertisement of boots and shoes from 
a house in London, and inside that 
was a small notice that on application 
photographs would be sent. He 
made an application, and a parcel of 
most indelicate photographs of nude 
females was sent to him. He (Mr. 8. 
Smith) asserted that in England we 
suffered from mistaken ideas of liberty. 
A class of vile scoundrels came over to 
England simply because the freedom 
of our laws enabled them to carry 
on their nefarious trade which their 
own country probably would not allow. 
Within his knowledge there was a 
large number of persons in London who 
had been driven from abroad, who had 
suffered imprisonment, and who dare not 
live in their own countries, because their 
characters were so well known; they 
came here, and brought with them the 
vilest practices, and carried them on 
almost untouched. He was sorry to 
have to add to the papers which de- 
graded the public mind—certain of our 
sporting papers. He had looked over 
some of the sporting papers, and he was 
bound to say that such wretched non- 
sense, mixed up with a great deal of 
lewdness, as he found there, it had 
seldom been his lot to read. How any 
cultivated man, or rational man, could 
amuse himself with reading such 
wretched trash as was printed in some 
of the sporting papers, he could not 
understand. Again, when in India, he 
was surprised to find on all the book- 
stalls an unlimited supply of French 
novels, and almost nothing else. He 
scarcely ever saw upon the stalls the 
book of any weli known literary man ; 
but he was told that the worst class of 
French novels were bought in tens of 
thousands, and were regarded as samples 
of European civilization. He would 
allude very briefly to another class of 
books. He had spoken mainly of the 
cheap literature sold to the masses in 
immense quantities. He was told there 
was also a very expensive class of 
abominable literature now published in 
London, and that there was a society 
devoted to the publication of this de- 
praved and lascivious literature. There 
was one book which had recently been 
pearctes at 10 guineas. Many Mem- 
ers would know the book to which he 
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referred, It contained the most abomi- 
nable suggesticas, and there was so large 
arun upon it at the present time that 
copies were being sold at 26 guineas 
each. The author, he believed, was on 
the point of bringing out five additional 
volumes. He was told that nothing 
more loathsome had ever been printed ; 
but he supposed there were men of such 
depraved mind who were only too eager 
to regale themselves with such filth. 
Why was it the law did not touch these 
things? The law had been put in force 
against the paper called Zown Talk, and 
he congratulated the Home Secretary 
upon the fact that a very bad number 
of a very bad paper had brought about 
a prosecution. He noticed that 17 
vendors of the paper were fined last 
week, and very properly so. But he 
was not aware that the owner or pub- 
lisher of the paper was fined. Some- 
how or other our laws touched the 
weaker and not the stronger; they 
always struck at the agent and not the 
author. He asked why was this 10 guinea 
book, admitted by everyone to be most 
detestable, allowed to be purchased by 
the leading clubs of London, and allowed 
to be circulated in London without 
the publisher or author being prose- 
cuted? That was a question to which 
he should like an answer. If there was 
such a demand for this class of litera- 
ture, at its present high price, was it 
not perfectly obvious that in a few years 
time it would descend to the masses ? 
If it paid the publisher to circulate it at 
10 guineas, the time would come when 
he would publish it at a guinea, and 
perhaps at ls., and then there would be 
an enormous overflow of this new class 
of poison. He was told that catalogues 
of these books were sent almost all over 
the country, that the trade was so orga- 
nized that people were tempted in all 
parts—in the most remote parts—of the 
country by the agents of this vile trade. 
The streets were polluted with the ad- 
vertisements of quack doctors. One of 
the greatest evils of late years had been 
the great increase of quack advertise- 
ments of a filthy kind. It was remarked 
to him the other day, by a gentleman 
who had spent much time on the Conti- 
nent, that whereas in Germany he never 
knew one of these indecent advertise- 
ments to be thrust in his hand, when he 
came to London such advertisements 
were thrust into his hand frequently. 
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The well known clauses in the Metro- 
politan Police Act did not in any way 
touch the pernicious class of literature 
which was strewn broadcast in the 
London  sstreets—namely, pamphlets 
issued by quacks, and thrust into the 
hands of every passer-by, and which 
made statements with regard to secret 
diseases which were frequently untrue, 
and which were mostly intended to induce 
to impurity of life, and also by working 
upon the fears of the readers to terrify 
them into consulting the medical quacks 
whose names might be on the pamphlets. 
He commended to the notice of the 
Home Secretary this weighty collection 
of vile literature, this social nuisance, 
which, he thought, ought to be dealt 
with in a far more stringent manner 
than it had been hitherto. Now he 
came to the daily Press. His firm con- 
viction was that all these evils had been 
greatly aggravated, greatly increased, 
in the last few years by the action of 
some of our newspapers with regard to 
the reports of low divorce cases which 
they had published with such fulness. 
He believed that the reports of vile 
divorce cases, published with loathsome 
plenitude, gave an immense impetus to 
the demand for indecent literature. 
They had created a taste for it; because 
there was this characteristic about this 
class of reading, that the more a man 
read, the more he wanted to read. 
There was no doubt that the loathsome 
revelations of the Divorce Court some 
years ago had greatly increased the 
appetite for indecent literature, and 
would make it more difficult to stop 
its spread. If we, as a nation, decided 
upon new methods of stamping out this 
horrible disease, this pestilence, we must 
take some means of purifying the daily 
Press, and putting limitations on the 
power of publishing the details of Di- 
vorce Court proceedings. The House 
might ask what remedy he would apply. 
He would observe the law as it stood, 
for he thought it was sufficiently strin- 
gent. The Act called Lord Campbell’s 
Act, if vigorously worked, would do a 
great deal to suppress this class of litera- 
ture; but it was not vigorously worked, 
it had been allowed to fall into disuse. 
The administration of the law had be- 
come so lax that it was hardly of any 
value at all. Twenty years ago, no Lon- 
don publisher dared to print and put in 
circulation such books ss were now 
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published; they would have been in- 
dicted at once, and sharply and severely 
punished. But, from a false notion of 
liberty, we had allowed this plague to 
spread on all sides, and now many people 
thought it was too late to do any good. 
He could not assent to that. He believed 
that was the pessimism of despair. He 
believed that if we had an evil to grapple 
with we should go forward, in the name 
of God, and grapple with it. Let us 
attempt to do so, and he believed we 
would not do so in vain. He was told 
that magistrates who formerly were 
perfectly willing to initiate proceedings 
against the publishers and vendors of 
this literature now very frequently re- 
fused to do so. A case was mentioned 
to him yesterday in which some vile 
pictures were submitted to a magis- 
trate, and he declared he could not en- 
courage proceedings in respect of them, 
on the ground that it would be an inter- 
ference with what was conceived to be 
the liberty of the British subject. He 
(Mr. 8. Smith) believed in liberty to do 
right, but not in liberty to do wrong. 
He believed that liberty to deprave a 
fellow-man was much more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. He 
considered the police were very inactive, 
and that they allowed things to go on 
which ought not to be permitted. We 
ought to have a Public Prosecutor. He 
did not know where the official called 
the Public Prosecutor was. He believed 
there was some one known by that title ; 
but he seemed to be asleep, he seemed 
to have had his wings clipped. It might 
be said to him (Mr. 8. Smith) that pri- 
vate persons ought to institute proceed- 
ings. But it was very disagreeable for 
private persons to take action, because 
it brought them into a great deal of 
odium. He believed that we had not 
done our duty; we ought not to have 
stood by while this terrible pestilence 
was spreading throughout the country. 
In other countries, the State undertook 
this duty; and he held that, on the 
whole, it was a much better and thorough 
way of dealing with this evil. What we 
wanted to do was to create a sounder 
public opinion. He believed this House 
could do that. A good discussion in the 
House, and a strong condemnation of 
these detestable practices, would have 
immense effect on the country. There 
were many who were wishing to get a 
little encouragement to put the law in 
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force. He was happy to think the Home 
Secretary thoroughly sympathized with 
him. He did not bring the matter for- 
ward in any attitude of opposition to 
the right hon. Gentleman or of the 
Government. Indeed, he believed the 
debate would strengthen the hands of 
the Home Secretary. He was happy to 
think the right hon. Gentleman was 
willing to advance so far as the House 
would encourage him. He hoped the 
House would send forth such an ex- 
pression of opinion to-night as would 
strengthen the hands of the officers of 
the law in coping with this enormous 
evil. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That this House deplores the rapid spread 
of demoralising Literature in this Country, and 
is of opinion that the Law against obscene 
publications and indecent pictures and prints 
should be vigorously enforced and, if necessary, 
strengthened.”—( Mr. Samuel Smith.) 


Sir ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith) 
had done a great service to the country 
by calling attention to this subject, and 
he trusted the Government would accept 
the Motion. Some years ago the then 
Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, had had 
his attention called to obscene prints 
extensively circulated about the streets, 
and had taken effective action with 
regard to them. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
said, he did not propose to make a 
speech in supporting the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith), and for the reason that ho had 
no plan to suggest, or any counsel to 
give, which would enable the Govern- 
ment to deal with this monstrous evil. 
But it was a matter of great satisfaction 
to him to be able to raise his voice, 
along with that of his hon. Friend who 
had preceded him, in support of a Mo- 
tion of the kind. He believed that the 
greatness and the happiness of the na- 
tion depended chiefly upon the purity 
of its morals, and he did not know of a 
reason which any sane or prudent man 
could allege in favour of the propaga- 
tion of indecent and demoralizing litera- 
ture. He trusted that some endeavour 
would be made to see whether it was 
not possible to cope with the terrible 
evil which the Motion referred to. Un- 
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fortunately, the evil affected the class of 
persons who were least able to resist it. 
Those who were rich aud had comfort- 
able homes might keep the evil from 
their doors; but the poor, who had little 
scope for the higher enjoyments of life, 
naturally picked up the literature which 
was nearest at hand. It was a terrible 
evil that this filth should be thrown in 
the faces of the people day after day; 
and therefore he hoped that the House, 
if it did express an opinion on the matter, 
would speak most emphatically, and be 
ert, if necessary, to limit that 
iberty of publication of which in most 
respects we were so justly proud. The 
highest duty of Conservatives was to 
safeguard the morals of the people; 
indeed, he was convinced that if they 
allowed the corruption of moral senti- 
ment which had been going on for years 
to continue, there was no system of 
government which could be erected 
which would long stuve off the threaten- 
ing clouds of revolution. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he was quite sure there was enough in 
the arguments and facts brought for- 
ward to justify the introduction of the 
subject in that House. He expressed 
the satisfaction with which he had ob- 
served, as a Member for the last two 
Sessions of the Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Bills, the growing desire of 
Local Authorities to take more effec- 
tive powers against the distribution 
of demoralizing advertisements and 
tracts. Local Authorities were taking 
steps in that matter, and clauses had 
been introduced into a considerable 
number of their Police Bills to 
enable them to deal with it, and, so 
far as he knew, this had been done 
without objection from any Member of 
that House. There was a kind of litera- 
ture—circulars headed with scriptural 
texts, and looking like religious tracts 
—which in effect, though not in name, 
was demoralizing. He must protest 
against the action of those well-meaning 
people who, in their endeavours to im- 
prove the condition of the women of 
India, thought it right to circulate in 
English homes and among English 
women and girls a class of literature 
that was calculated to do permanent 
harm. He would earnestly entreat them, 
while thus zealous for the purity of 
Indian women, not to violate the scan- 
tity of English homes. 
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Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
it was beyond doubt that there had 
been of recent years a considerable 
growth of evil and pernicious literature, 
and that its sale took place with more 
openness than was formerly the case. 
The French romantic literature of modern 
days, of which cheap editions were 
openly sold in this country, had reached 
a lower depth of immorality than had 
ever before been known. In comparing 
such literature with classical literature, 
it must be borne in mind that while 
the latter was written with no evil pur- 
pose, the former was written with the 
object of directing attention to the 
foulest passions o. which human nature 
was capable, and to depict them in the 
most attractive forms. Such literature 
was, in his opinion, calculated to do 
great harm to the moral health of the 
country. But it was not only French 
literature that ought to be condemned, 
much harm was also done by what the 
hon. Member had termed the penny 
dreadfuls, the quack advertisements, 
and the full reports of divorce cases 
which appeared in. the public daily 
Press. All such classes of publications 
were pernicious in the extreme, and they 
ought to be brought within the reach of 
the law in every civilized country. It 
must, however, be remembered that the 
law in this country was a tolerably 
effective weapon as it now stood, and 
that under the powers conferred by 
Lord Campbell’s Act, by the Metropo- 
litan Police Courts Act, and by the 
Vagrants Act, ample powers were given 
which, if effectively used, would prevent 
the circulation of immoral literature. 
The reason why the law was not more 
frequently put in force was the difficulty 
that was experienced in getting juries 
to draw a hard and fast line and to con- 
vict in all cases that crossed that line. 
He had given careful attention to this 
question, and he should deprecate hand- 
ing over to the Public Prosecutor, or 
anybody else, the task of deciding what 
was the strait and narrow line which 
divided what was punishable, criminal, 
and obscene within the meaning of the 
law, and what was merely indelicate 
and coarse. The public judgment was 
a safer guide than that of any official, 
and if the general moral sense of the 
community did not compel individuals 
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to prosecute, no good would be done by 
trying to create an artificial moral sense 
by the action of the Public Prosecutor. 
The hon. Member had done well in 
directing public attention to the in- 
siduous mischief which resulted from 
publications which trembled on the 
verge of indecency and which did much 
to vitiate the public taste. It would be 
most unwise and dangerous to direct 
ublic attention to certain obscure pub- 
ications of a filthy character known 
only to the few by instituting a State 
prosecution, and thus give that wide 
advertisement which those who brought 
them out would desire more than any- 
thing else. The hon. Member would do 
great service if he would give the public 
authority the facts which he had stated 
to the House, which, he confessed, were 
new to himself. It was, indeed, a most 
deplorable thing that literature of this 
kind should be supplied to little girls or 
circulated among boys. There could be 
no doubt that such acts were within the 
Criminal Law, and he would certainly 
on reasonably good evidence direct pro- 
ceedings if any such facts were brought 
to his knowledge. He could give the 
same assurance with respect to adver- 
tisements of vicious literature. There 
was no machinery by which the Public 
Prosecutor could get information of this 
kind, and he did not believe that public 
opinion would tolerate any system of 
organized spies for the purpose. If, 
however, everything were brought to 
the knowledge of the Public Prosecutor 
by individuals within whose cognizance 
such crimes came, no time would be lost 
in putting the law into motion. But 
serious evils arose from the failure of 
attempts ta obtain conviction upon such 
charges. So far, however, as he could 
influence the Public Prosecutor, who 
was, to some extent, independent of any 
Public Office and acted on his own dis- 
cretion, he would certainly urge pro- 
secutions in any cases in which it did 
not appear that more harm than good 
would result. He had in his official 
capacity to consider the case not only of 
obscene but of blasphemous literature. 
But on inquiry he found that the offend- 
ing publications were so contemptible 
and obscure that much more harm than 
good would be done by dragging them 
into the light of day. He was sure, 
however, that the hon Member and all 
those who had honest convictions would 
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not shrink from the slight personal in- 
convenience of putting the law in motion 
in any case of real public mischief. He 
had no word to say against the Motion 
so far as it expressed the hon. Member’s 
opinions on the subject itself, though he 
could not accept it if it implied any 
censure of Public Officials. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he had no desire to prolong 
the discussion by entering upon the 
legal part of it, so well expounded by 
the Home Secretary; but he would offer 
a few remarks in reference to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8. Smith), for which he, in common 
with every Member of the House, had 
entire sympathy. All were anxious to 
put a stop to the circulation of this 
abominable literature, but in this coun- 
try, and in every country of Europe, the 
people had been educated to think, and 
some literature must be provided to 
meet the intellectual craving. He was 
glad to say that the spread of healthy 
literature in this country surpassed any- 
thing else of the kind ever known or 
dreamed of. Hundreds of thousands of 
standard works were published at so 
low a price as 6d. and even 3d. a volume, 
and the demand for such was enormous. 
It was not surprising that in this prolific 
soil some weeds grew up, but he hoped, 
and really believed, there was not that 
corruption of the mind of the country 
going on such as his hon. Friend feared. 
There was a large demand and a large 
supply of literature of every class. On 
the registers of our Sunday schools were 
the names of 6,000,000 children, a larger 
number than attended day schools, not- 
withstanding the compulsory powers of 
enforcing attendance. Was it not a fact 
that every one of those children pos- 
sessed a copy of the seriptures, and were 
they not supplied with healthy literature 
at extremely low prices, or that it was 
lent to them through the libraries? 
Here was the antidote for this moral 
poison—the establishment of free libra- 
ries in all our large towns. In that re- 
spect the Metropolis was behind almost 
all the large towns of England—there 
was less public life, less civic spirit in 
London than anywhere else. As com- 


pared with our northern towns, the dif- 
ference was one hardly realized. In two 
or three towns with which he was best 
acquainted—take Nottingham for in- 
stance—the Free Library circulated 
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more than 1,000 volumes every day, and 
in Sheffield something like 500,000 
books were lent every year. And that 
was only a part of the supply, which 
was supplemented by other institutions, 
such as mechanics’ institutes, clubs, and 
Colleges, which added asupply of healthy 
literature to sound teaching. Here he 
saw the real antidote, the supply of 
healthy literature, and an intellectual 
training to preserve the young from the 
pernicious effects of the poisonous stuff 
to be met with. Something was said by 
the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. F. 8. 
Powell) in reference to the circulation 
among Members of Parliament of pam- 
phlets in reference to what was going 
on in India and elsewhere. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he merely 
alluded to publications of an apparently 
religious character, and which he had 
no doubt were earnestly and sincerely 
meant to promote the cause of religion 
and morality, but which contained mat- 
ter which must be most pernicious and 
injurious to the moral sense of the 

oung. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member to refer to the 
circulation of letters in reference to 
— alleged to be carried on in 

ndia. 

Mr. F. 8S. POWELL said, he men- 
tioned no names, and would rather not 
mention names, because that had the 
effect of advortising the sheets. He 
was speaking of periodical publications, 
intended, no doubt, to be of a religious 
character. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would ac- 
cept the statement in the broadest way 
the hon. Member would desire to make 
it; but this he might say—that they— 
the Legislators—ought to know, and 
ought not to be afraid to know, the truth, 
and the whole truth. Whatever was 
done within the British Empire, dis- 
creditable though it might be to our 
legislation and our moral nature, the 
House should know of it, and ought not 
to be afraid to know of it. They ought 
not to shrink from full knowledge of 
the facts thut had been brought to the 
notice of Members, and though he 
should be sorry indeed if some of the 
circulars that had been placed in his: 
hands recently should fall into the hands 
of young persons in his house, yet he 
was glad to know it if such things were 
done, and under the sanction of our 
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countrymen, the rulers in our great 
Dependency. Every Member of the 
House should feel the full responsibility 
of tolerating such infamy. [*‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] It was in reference to that 
that he wished to say a word or two. 
Ile was anxious as anyone to suppress 
the publication of anything suggestive 
of indecency, yet, if indecent practices 
were carried on, if such things were 
done with the authority of our country- 
men, Members of Parliament at least 
ought to know of it, if only that they 
might put an end to the practices, rather 
than to put an end to the statements 
that such practices existed. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, for many years he had 
taken great interest in this most im- 
portant question, and he sincerely 
thanked the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8S. Smith) for bringing the 
subject forward in the manner he had. 
Thanks, also, were due to the Home 
Secretary for the fair and candid manner 
in which he had met the Motion and 
expressed his desire, speaking with legal 
authority, to put down the pernicious 
growth of impure literature among us. 
As to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Flintshire, he (Mr. Mark 
Stewart) could not help thinking—and 
he had mentioned it before—that we 
must mainly look to other than legal 
process to check the spread of this 
a ag We should look to those 
large agencies, those societies that had 
done so much in the past, and would 
continue their work, to spread abroad 
the means of becoming acquainted with 
healthy literature. Of course, it was 
difficult, when a prosecution was insti- 
tuted, to obtain a conviction on the 
merits of the case, and failure to convict 
increased the evil. But in town and 
country those agencies to which he re- 
ferred were exercising a most salutary 
effect by depots in towns, by colporteurs 
in country districts. In too many of the 
lowest parts of towns unwholesome 
literature circulated, because it was all 
that was at hand ; but the efforts of the 
associations for the spread of literature 
of a wholesome class were directed to 
inducing shops to supply the better class 
of reading, and there was no unwilling- 
ness on the part of traders to do this 
when it was shown to them that it was 
their interest todo so. That he had on 
the testimony of a friend who visited the 
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back streets and slums with that object 
in view, and had paid some 20,000 
visits to shops which sold the bad 
reading for the masses. Those inte- 
rested should give every encouragement 
to the good work. Meanwhile the 
schoolmaster was abroad ; every child 
could read, and was eager to read, and 
should have within reach that which 
was, while interesting, instructive and 
religious in tone. The work was diffi- 
cult, yet could be carried on by judi- 
ciously selecting centres and providing 
shops, stalls, and colporteurs to meet 
and to encourage demand. Much could 
be done in that way to promote the view 
expressed in the Motion. With regard 
to what had been said about the circula- 
tion of papers in reference to matters 
that had been commented upon in the 
House, though it might be useful to 
bring such matters to light, yet it should 
be done by some less indiscriminate 
method than had been adopted. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said, there was much in the 
speech of the Home Secretary that must 
give general satisfaction ; but his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Smith) had made one re- 
ference as to which some explanation 
would have been desirable. His hon. 
Friend referred to a recent prosecution 
for the sale of a certain publication, and 
rather pointedly challenged the Home 
Secretary to say why he did not proceed 
against the publisher, instead of the 
lads who were selling the publication. 
Unless there was a good reason for it 
—and for aught he knew there might 
be a sufficient answer—it did seem to 
him rather unfair to allow the prosecu- 
tion of the sellers, while the greater 
sinner who made the larger profit, the 
publisher, was left untouched. He 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield for his remarks in reference to 
what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigan, and as one who 
had had a good deal to do with 
such matters, he could assure the 
latter that it was with the greatest re- 
gret this literature was circulated to 
Members in reference to the working of 
the Contagious Diseases Act ; but it was 
the only way to make the truth known, 
and the only way to stop the dissemi- 
nation of such statements was to put an 
end to the horrible system that rendered 
such dissemination necessary. 
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Mr. 8S. SMITH said, he desired to 
take the sense of the House on the 
question, not in the spirit of any censure 
whatever upon the Government, for he 
entirely sympathized with and heartily 
reciprocated the language of the Home 
Secretary ; nothing could be more satis- 
factory. To the Motion, be believed, 
there was no opposition, and it would, 
no doubt, be accepted unanimously. 
This unanimous judgment of the House 
would have a very useful effect out-of- 
doors. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS — PARLIAMEN- 
TARY GRANTS.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. KERANS (Lincoln) said, in 
rising to address the House for the first 
time, he would offer no apology, for he 
had been a silent Member for two years; 
but he would ask indulgence while he 
endeavoured, with brevity, to put the 
case in support of the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. As nearly 
every Member of the House would be 
aware, on reading the Resolution, it was 
practically directed to what was called 
Article 114 of the Education Code. That 
Article was founded on previous enact- 
ments, and the effect of it, briefly, was 
to restrict to a very large extent the 
Parliamentary grants made to voluntary 
schools by the Article; if the subscrip- 
tions and fees did not amount to the 
sum claimed as a Parliamentary grant, 
then by so much was the Parliamentary 
grant reduced. To begin with, he might 
say that he had had the advantage of a 
conversation with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
who had, to alarge extent, made him 
understand exactly how that came about. 
When the Education Act was passed, 
there was no school entitled to a grant 
of more than 15s. 9d., and it was scarcely 
conceived possible that any school .would 
reach the limit of 17s. 6d. But owing 
mainly to the establishment of board 
schools, and the impetus given to educa- 
tion in alarge majority of schools, that 
limit was reached or exceeded. But it 
must be obvious to any hon. Member who 
had considered the question, that now 
that the grant was so often exceeded, 
there must be numerous cases of hard- 
ship connected with its allocation, that 
while in richer districts it might be 
easy to raiso subscriptions to equal the 
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Parliamentary grant, in poor districts it 
was extremely hard to do so. That 
applied not only to Church schools, 
but even more severely to those belong- 
ing to other and poorer Bodies. Ho 
would ask the House to consider whe- 
ther it was fair or just in practice that a 
poor district, where the rateable value of 
property was extremely low, should be 
mulcted in a certain amount of the Par- 
liamentary grant, while in a ricker dis- 
trict, where rates were high, the whole 
grant was retained without difficulty. 
It was such a practical injustice that no 
man could avoid seeing it. In the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870, Section 97, Sub-sec- 
tion 2, it was provided that the grant— 
‘* Shall not, in any year, exceed the income 
of the year derived from voluntary subscriptions 
from school fees or from other sources except 
the Parliamentary grant.” 
No doubt, Parliament saw the injustice 
of this hard and fast line, for in the Act 
of 1876, Section 19, Sub-section 1, it 
enacted that such grant should not be 
reduced in any one year by reason 
of its excess above the income of the 
school if the amount of the grant did 
not exceed 17s. 6d. per child in average 
attendance, but should not exceed that 
except in proportion to the amount 
raised from school fees or other sources 
than the Parliamentary grant. He 
drew attention to the latter part of the 
Sub-section, for it provided that a school 
which had an endowment was entitled 
to the grant, whereas one would think 
that in the case of an endowment the 
amount of that endowment would be 
deducted from the Parliamentary grant. 
Such, however, was the present state of 
the law. He should be very reluctant 
to obtrude this matter on the House, if 
only for the reason that a Royal Com- 
mission was at the present time sitting 
to inquire into the subject of education ; 
but he was still more reluctant, because 
the Vice President of the Council had 
given him reason to believe that the 
Government would consider with all 
earnestness this question of grants to 
voluntary schools. He would not detain 
the House longer; he would merely ask 
the Vice President to say whether there 
was any intention on the part of the Go- 
vernment to deal with the matter, which 
was one of extreme importance to the 
voluntary schools of the country. There 
were some doctrinaires who would have 
all education free, and would suppress 
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all voluntary schools; but even those 
doctrinaires would admit that the time 
had not arrived yet for imposing such 
an additional burden as this would in- 
volve upon the taxpayers and ratepayers 
of the country. Meanwhile, until public 
opinion was ripe for such a change as 
that, they should do their best to remedy 
the defects in the Act and to complete 
the educational system on its present 
lines as far as possible with the growing 
demands of the country. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston), in se- 
conding the Motion, said, he did not con- 
sider that any apology was needed for 
bringing it forward or supporting it; 
nor did he think that the possibility of 
the establishment, at some future time, 
of a general system of free schools was 
any reason against bringing forward 
any tangible and existing grievance. 
He was glad to have the opportunity of 
referring to the subject, for it was one 
that affected his own constituency. It 
was unnecessary again to travel over the 
explanation his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Kerans) had given of the manner 
in which the hardship to voluntary schools 
arose; but he should like to point out 
how the position of voluntary schools 
was affected as compared with board 
schools, and for that purpose he took 
two cases—a town having a school board 
and board schools; and one, like his own 
constituency, without a school board or 
board schools. The board school re- 
ceived its Government grant, and was 
never in danger of having that grant 
diminished, for it had always the power 
of going to the rates to make up a 
deficiency in other resources. But, on 
the other hand, there might be a school 
which, to its credit, had been carrying 
on an excellent system of education for 
years, put in a position of disadvantage 
by reason of the establishment of a 
board school, and, in the result, the 
voluntary school was mulcted of its fair 
share of the Government grant, gra- 
dually brought into a condition of decay, 
and the rates, as in London, were very 
largely increased by the consequent dis- 
continuance of efficient voluntary schools. 
Where there were no board schools, 
there might be schools not rich enough 
to find from their own resources the 
requisite proportionate sum to meet the 
Government grant; they might be good 
schools, might give an education equal 
to any boarf school, but yet might 
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find themselves in imminent danger 
of losing part of the Government 
grant, being in a poor neighbour- 
hood and not having subscriptions 
or endowments to supplement the 
school pence. The education might be 
as good or better than that in the 
schools receiving the full Government 
grant, and yet, because they were unable 
to raise the sum equal to the Govern- 
ment grant, they were made still poorer 
by being mulcted of a portion of that 
grant. They had no power to call in the 
aid of the rates, and were deprived of 
that Government assistance their effici- 
ency entitled them to, and were thus 
punished for their efficiency. In this 
there was a distinct hardship. He knew 
this matter was under the considera- 
tion of the Royal Commission, which 
he hoped would report before long, 
and that then the House would deal 
thoroughly with what was a serious 
mischief; but, at the same time, there 
was an advantage in calling public 
attention to what was keenly felt asa 
serious hardship to voluntary schools. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the principle of the Parliamentary 
Grant in aid of Voluntary Schools is unjust, 
and that the Grant should be allocated rather 
in proportion to the poverty of School Dis- 
tricts than their wealth.’’—(Mr. Kerans.) 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wirt1am Barr Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Kerans), who had brought forward the 
question, had himself mentioned that 
a Royal Commission was now inquiring 
into educational matters, and he must 
be aware that among the many thorny 
and difficult points with which that 
Commission had to deal, one of the 
most thorny and difficult of them related 
to the present Parliamentary grants and 
their bearing on board schools and the 
voluntary schools of the country. His 
hon. Friend would therefore not be 
surprised if he declined at present to 
enter upon the subject which he had 
introduced, seeing that the Report of the 
Commission would probably be placed 
in their hands before many weeks were 
over. When the recommendations of 
the Commissioners came to be con- 
sidered, that question of the grant 
would, no doubt, have to receive the 
attention of the Government and of 
Parliament before long. Although ho 
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(Sir William Hart Dyke) must now re- ' 


frain from entering into the broader 
aspect of the question raised by his hon. 
Friend, he might, however, assure him, 
in regard to some minor points, that the 
interests of the voluntary schools in the 
one districts had not been neglected 

y the Education Department. The 
Department had for years strongly 
urged on the Inspectors that in the 
distribution of the merit grant reason- 
able allowance should be made for 
special circumstances— such as the 
shifting, or scattered, or poor character 
of the population of the district, or 
any other circumstance which made 
attendance at school difficult; and 
those instructions had been invari- 
ably followed—a fact which had proved 
of some advantage to the poorer 
class of schools. Again, Article 111 
of the Code dealt with exceptionally 
poor districts with populations of 300 
and 200. He found that in 1878, 614 
schools connected with the Chureh of 
England were dealt with under the £10 
grant, which applied to the case of 300 
population; and 249 schools under the 
larger grant of £15 where the popula- 
tion was 200, making together a total 
of 863 schools in 1878 receiving a total 
grant of £9,742. In 1887, on the other 
hand, there were 1,261 schools dealt 
with under the £10 grant and 811 under 
the £15 grant; the total amount of the 
grant they received being £24,968, as 
against £9,742 in 1878. Another point 
in which some further advantage had 
been given to the voluntary schools 
was in regard to drawing, as to which 
some change was made in the Code last 
year. In conclusion, he could assure 
his hon. Friend that when the Report 
of the Commission had been presented, 
the grave subject which his hon. Friend 
had brought forward would be fully and 
adequately considered by the Govern- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


etinGtiame 

OFFICE UNDER THE CROWN (VA- 
CATING OF SEATS) BILL. 

(Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Mr, 
Hobhouse, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Francis Steven- 
son, Mr. Edmund Robertson, Mr, Seager Hunt.) 

[BILL 98.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
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Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, he feared it was 
hopeless to attempt to move the second 
reading of the Bill at the very end of 
a Sitting—[ Cries of ‘‘Move!’’]—or to 
do much to win votes or sustain the 
arguments in favour of the Bill; yet he 
would essay to do what he could in the 
few minutes at his disposal. The Bill, 
no doubt, dealt with an important Con- 
stitutional principle; and it would ill 
become him to minimize its importance, 
though it occupied but four lines. He 
was quite aware that, dealing with what 
had long been a recognized Parlia- 
mentary custom, some apvlogy was due 
from a junior Member for proposing 
to make such a Constitutional change. 
But, perhaps, a private Member was more 
able than an occupant of the Front 


Benches to advocate the Bill, inasmuch . 


as right hon. Gentlemen might be sus- 
pected of some sinister motive, begotten 
of the desire to relieve themselves of 
the inconvenience of going through re- 
election when taking Office. As time was 
fast running out, perhaps he had better 
content himself with simply moving the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. W. F. Lawrence.) 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruarr-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, it was rather a 
strong measure to ask the House, at such 
an hour, to introduce such an important 
innovation in the Parliamentary and 
Constitutional practice of the country. 
Perhaps his hon. Friend was not aware 
that similar proposals to his had been 
made on previous occasions, and had 
always been opposed by the Leaders of 
either Party. It might be true that the 
original motives for that law had dis- 
appeared; but other reasons not to be 
neglected had come into play. Of course, 
as could readily be imagined, causes and 
combinations in Parliament might give 
rise to well-founded popular jealousy, 
and continue to afford justification for 
the principle that was attacked in the 
Bill. He was, perhaps, better able than 
others of his Colleagues who sat on that 
Bench to discuss the question, for he 
was not one of those whose position was 
affected by the operation of the law; but 
he did not think that his hon. Friend 
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seriously meant that the expediency of 
such an important Constitutional change 
could be argued at such atime, and still 
less that it could be assented to without 
discussion. It was a matter that re- 
quired the well-considered judgment of 
the House before any such proposal 
could be entertained. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
bearing in mind the fact that a Bill 
would shortly come before the con- 
sideration of the House to provide a 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
sat on the Front Bench with a salary in 
connection with a post that had lately 
been manufactured for him, he really 
thought this subject might have called 
forth a more fitting response from some 
Ministeron the Front Bench. [ Laughter. | 
It was in accordance with the usual 
treatment of Ireland by the dominant 
Party that Irish Members and Irish 
Bills should find a lack of courtesy 
and consideration. [ Zavghter.] But, to 
imitate the Chief Secretary, he treated 
the laughs and sneers of the Tory Party 
with the respect they deserved. When 
a Member of the House obtained a posi- 
tion of lucrative importance in the Go- 
vernment, he certainly ought to vacate 
his seat, in order that the constituency 
might express their judgment whether 
he was worthy of the reward, and fit 
to continue their Representative. The 
appointment of a Parliamentary Under | 
Secretary to the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the pro- | 
vision of his salary was not now before 
the House; but it would be dealt with | 
when it was. But when a right hon. | 
and gallant Gentleman had such a posi- | 
tion manufactured for him, and when a | 
Bill like this was introduced, he sincerely | 
hoped it was introduced in sober earnest, | 
and not as a mere cat’s- paw to be brought | 
on late at night, in order that a Member | 
of the Government might get up and say | 
it was too late for serious consideration. | 
He had been in the habit of opposing 
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It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday 
8th June. 





MERCHANT SEAMEN (WiDOWS’ AND 
ORPHANS’ PENSIONS) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Merchant Seamen 
( Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions) Bill, with re- 
spect to compliance with the Standing Orders 
relative to Private Bills. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after ‘Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 9th May, 1888. 


MIN UTES. ]—Pvntic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Suffragans’ Nomination [34], debate adjourned ; 
Public Houses (Ireland) (Saturday Closing) 
[3], referred to Select Committee on ‘‘ Sunday 
Closing Acts (Ireland).”’ 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to indisposition :— 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


scalp 
PUBLIC HOUSES (IRELAND: (SATUR.- 
DAY CLOSING) BILL.—[Br 3.] 
(Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Lea.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone §8.), in 


Bills brought forward at a late hour;| rising to move that the Bill be now 
but here was a subject that really called | read a second time, said: I am glad to 
for a speedy determination. | say that I need not trouble the House 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.)! at any length in moving the second 
said, he had great pleasure in sup- | reading of this Bill. It is a question of 
porting the Bill, and he felt very much | great simplicity, and upon which in 
disappointed at the way in which it had | Ireland there is a considerable consensus 
been received. The Bill was intended | of opinion. Within the last 10 years two 
to abolish a practice obsolete, useless, Committees have sat, one in this House 
and injurious to the country — | in 1877, and one iv the House of Lords in 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley | 
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1878, and have inquired into the general 
question of the curtailment of the hours 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in Ire- 
land, and before these Committees alarge 
amount of evidence was given applicable 
to the object of this Bill ; and in not one 
single instance, either in 1878 or before 
the Committee of this House, has a wit- 
ness given evidence hostile to the 
earlier closing of public-houses on 
Saturday night. All the witnesses have 
agreed that the reduction of the hours 
for the sale on Saturday night would be 
an unmixed blessing. I take the City 
of Dublin first. Since I became a citizen 
of Dublin we have had three Chief 
Commissioners of Police—Sir Henry 
Lake, Colonel Talbot, and Mr. Harrel— 
and each of these three officers is 
strongly in favour of early closing on 
Saturday night, differing as to the exact 
hour of closing that should be recom- 
mended, but agreeing in the principle 
of this Bill. Colonel Talbot, in his 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee 
in 1878, closes his remarks by strongly 
advocating the closing of public-houses 
at an earlier hour. Mr. O’Donel, the 
Chief Police Magistrate of Dublin, gave 
evidence before the same Committee, 
and the House will find that in answer 
to Question 2,069 he expressed an 
opinion on earlier closing on Saturday, 
and had no hesitation in saying it would 
have a great effect in improving the 
moral condition of the population, re- 
moving the temptation to waste wages, 
and the consequent impoverishment of 
the working classes. More damage 
was done, he said, by drunkenness, 
violence, and disorder of every descrip- 
tion between 6 and 11 on Satur- 
day evening than in the whole of the 
rest of the week put together. Mr. 
Woodlock, another magistrate, gave 
similar evidence. I find in answer to 
Question 1,629 he said— 

‘On Saturday night drunkenness reigns 
supreme in Dublin, and wages are spent in the 
most degrading manner,”’ 
and he goes on to recommend closing 
not later than 7. So, whether you 
take Police Commissioners or Police 
Magistrates that have had charge of the 
affairs of Dublin during the last 25 
years, there is not the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the propriety of 
closing at an earlier hour on Saturday. 
There is another witness I will call, and 
Tam sure he will not be called a par- 





tial witness on my side. Many hon. 
Members will remember Mr. Michael 
Dwyer, late Secretary to the Publicans’ 
Society. He says in his evidence— 


‘“‘T think that many persons even engaged in 
the trade—who, after all, are not so callous to 
the evils that exist in connection with it as may 
be supposed—know that there is an immense 
waste of wages and consequent misery caused 
by the excess of drinking on Saturday night.” 
Then, when asked— 

“Do you consider that the Saturday evening 

state of things is an imaginary evil?” he 
replied, ‘I do not ; it is a real evil.” 
I will not hesitate to say that, in addi- 
tion to this evidence I have cited from 
magistrates, officials, and the Secretary 
of the Publicans’ Society, you will not 
find a Catholic or Protestant clergyman 
in the whole City of Dublin who has not 
agreed in the reality of the evil, and 
warmly expressed an opinion in favour 
of the change proposed by this Bill. 
Next I go to Belfast, the next town in 
importance and population, and I give 
the evidence of Mr. Thynne, before the 
same Committee. He was then District 
Inspector ; he is now Deputy Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. There is his evidence, found under 
Question 3,902. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
pardon. From what is the hon. Gentle- 
man quoting? I did not catch the re- 
ference. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I am about 
to read the evidence of Mr. Thynne, 
given before the Committee of 1878. 
He says— 


“ The drinking on Saturday nights in Belfast 
is something frightful. They keep the public- 
houses open until the last moment, and the 
working classes make their marketing ee 
on Saturday nights, when they spend a great 
deal of their money in public-houses, It isa 
most melancholy sight to see the working 
classes getting home after the public-houses 
are closed on Saturday evening. The arrests 
are no index to the extent of the drinking that 
goes on, because for every man arrested hun- 
dreds go home in a half-drunken state, and the 
police do not interfere with them if they can 

et them to go home. The drinking on Satur- 
_ sas night is very bad indeed.” 


Then the witness goes on to say— 


“Tt is not only possible but advisable to 
shorten the hours of sale on Saturday. I would 
say that they should close at 9 o’clock at the 
furthest, but I would be more inclined to say 
8 o'clock. I think one of the greatest boons 
that you could confer on the working classes of 
Belfast would be to close the public-houses early 
on Saturday night.” 
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Then I could quote to you the opinion 
of Bishops, Catholic and Protestant, 
fully and entirely in favour of Saturday 
early closing, though some of the 
Catholic Bishops are opposed to Sun- 
day closing. Next I take a witness 
from the City of Cork. Some hon. Mem- 
bers will remember him—Mr. Nicholas 
Dan Murphy, who once represented 
Cork in this House, and whe fought 
the Sunday Closing Bill in 1878 in the 
most pertinacious fashion. Mr. Murphy 
was examined before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1878, and, in reply to a ques- 
tion from the Duke of Westminster, he 
said— 

“Speaking generally, I would be in favour 

of shortening the hours on Saturday.” 
When we get this from Mr. Murphy, 
when we put him in the box, I think we 
may fairly say—‘‘ Saul also is among 
the prophets.’”’ Then I quote a witness 
from Limerick—Mr. William Spaight— 
a magistrate, and I think twice Mayor. 
He says— 

“[ would like to have closing at 7 o'clock 
on Saturday, closing on all Sunday, and not 
opening before 9 on Monday. I believe, if that 
were done, very rarely would people lose their 
work on Monday, as now they do.” 

In closing my references to the evi- 
dence, I desire to say that police opinion 
is unanimous throughout the country ; 
that a great majority of the clergy, 
Catholic and Protestant, are in favour 
of the principle of the Bill; and 
amongst the representatives of working 
men who before the Committee sup- 
ported or opposed Sunday closing there 
was a general opinion in favour of 
earlier closing on Saturday. To put 
it in the words of the Secretary 
of the Brassfounders’ Society, ‘“‘I do 
not think they would oppose it.” 
Practically there is no opposition to my 
proposal, save and except from a certain 
class of licensed traders. I claim for 
the Bill that its proposal is very 
moderate. I do not propose to close 
public-houses on Saturday night all 
over Ireland at 9 o’clock. i take towns 
of 10,000 inhabitants and over and there 
apply this hour of closing on Saturday. 
I do not think that the evils of Saturday 
night drinking are equal in the country 
and in towns, and I confine the Bill to 
those places where the evil has prin- 
cipally to be dealt with. I am very 
anxious to hear the objections that will 


be urged against the Bill. I know we 


Mr. T. W. Russell 





shall be told that the Corporation of 
Dublin have petitioned against the Bill. 
Of the Corporation of Dublin this much 
I may say—it is a very important Body, 
and I am not going to underrate its 
authority, but they were never elected 
upon that issue, and they passed their 
resolution for a Petition against the Bill 
before the Bill was printed, before they 
knew what it was. I saw the Petition 
presented at the Bar of the House by the 
locum tenens of the Lord Mayor, and I 
confess that gentleman played an appro-~ 
priate part, for, divested of his robes, I 
discovered in him one of the biggest pub- 
licans in Dublin (Alderman O’Connor). 
He presented a Petition against the Bill 
from the Corporation of Dublin—not a 
disinterested Body entirely, seeing that 
21 of its members are more or less in- 
terested in the drink trade. I know 
they are not all publicans, but every 
man who sells drink, one way or 
another, or who makes it, is interested 
in the trade. Members of Public Bodies 
all over Ireland are largely interested 
in the drink trade. I am not complain- 
ing of it, but only stating the fact, 
and the mere fact, that one or two of 
those bodies have presented Petitions 
against the Bill must not delude the 
House as to the merits of the question. 
I may be told that this earlier closing 
will be a serious inconvenience to work- 
ing men who have to do their marketing 
and shopping on Saturday night, and I 
quite admit that there may be some- 
thing in that argument, because the 
publicans in Ireland are often grocers 
and provision sellers as well. That is a 
great misfortune, but it is a fact. Iam 
not underrating the objection, but this 
much I may say: that it is not a great 
objection ; that in many cases wages are 
paid on Friday night, and, therefore, 
abundant opportunity is presented for 
shopping. Other wages were paid at 2 
o’clock on Saturday, and, again, there 
was ample time to make purchases. In 
Dublin shop hours are late, and it would 
be a good thing to try and make them 
a little earlier. I advocate no violent 
social revolution. The change can do 
nobody any harm, and it will do a great 
deal of good. There is another argu- 
ment I confess I approach with regret. 
It is an argument advanced by the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Society, and I am 
told in the ordinary channels of in- 
formation that it is adopted by the hon. 
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Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), and so 
I treat it with all respect. I am told that 
Irish social questions are not to be fur- 
ther meddled with by this House—they 
ought to be left to be dealt with by an 
Irish Parliament or by Local Govern- 
ment Boards. I will dispose of the last 
reference first. So far as the Local Go- 
vernment question is concerned, I may 
por out that even if the present English 

al Government Bill were applied to 
Ireland, it would not touch Saturday 


“night closing at all, because the Local 


Authorities get no power to deal with 
the liquor traffic on any day but Sunday. 
Therefore, the Local Government Bill 
does not touch the principle of my Bill. 
Then I am told by the Dublin Corpora- 
tion and the Licensed Victuallers’ Society 
that all these questions are to be left 
over for an Irish Parliament. I do not 
pretend to enter upon the political aspect 
of that question at all. There may be 
a good deal to be said for it, but it is 
unfortunate that it is an argument that 
is sprung upon us for the first time in 
connection with this Bill. There are on 
the Order Book of this House 25 or 30 
Bills proposiug to deal with education 
in Ireland, with national schools, with 
lunatic asylums, and everything known 
to Irish public life. These Bills are 
entered on the Order Book in the 
names of Irish Members, and I have 
never yet heard that they do not pro- 
pose to ask the House to deal with 
these questions, but to leave them over 
for the decision of an Irish Parliament. 
I detect where the argument comes from, 
and, speaking as a politician, I should 
rejoice in what it contains. It would 
furnish me such an immense lever to 
appeal to the Temperance Party, and to 
show them, and prove up to the hilt, 
that the Irish Parliament would be 
dominated by the public-house interest, 
and that Irish Members are afraid to 
have this subject settled here—but I 
hope the argument will not seriously be 
put forward. As a politician, I should 
rejoice at it; but as a social reformer I 
should be heartily sorry if that argu- 
ment is pressed. But what does it 
mean, the asking that the question 
should be relegated to an Irish Parlia- 
ment? It emanates only from Irish 
drink-sellers. I challenge anyone to 


show me any authority, police, clerical, 
magisterial, or working men, to show 
there is any demand for the postpone- 
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ment of this question to the Greek 
Kalends or an Irish Parliament. No; 
I say, in default of any other argument, 
the publicans are driven to this line of 
defence. It is not a bond fide opposition 
that has been raised—it is a trade appeal 
to the National sentiment to stand by 
them in this matter. We hear much—not 
too much—of the woes of Irish tenant 
farmers, and hon. Members below 
the Gangway have done their best to 
mitigate the woes and relieve the hard 
lot of Irish tenants, and I have done 
what I could to help them ; but I want 
to know this distinctly—are Irish 
tenant farmers the only class in the 
community to be relieved from real evils, 
from real grievances? The Irish tenant 
farmers have votes; they can fight their 
own battles; but the people I stand up to 
mer for to-day in my place in the 
ouse of Commons have no votes. I 
stand here to plead for the women and 
helpless children in our large cities and 
towns who are defrauded of their sup- 
port from weekly wages by the public- 
houses being kept open till 11 o’clock. 
Let hon. Members think of the City of 
Dublin alone with its 30,000 families, 
or 150,000 human beings, living on an 
average in a room oat a half each 
family, and of the public-houses blazing 
up brightly to an hour before midnight, 
and crowded with working men and 
labourers spending their money that 
ought to go to feed, sustain, clothe, and 
educate their children, and to make the 
lives of their wives and families happy 
and joyous instead of being a curse. I 
plead on behalf of these women and 
children who are without he!p or hope. 
I ask you to think of these deserted 
children without a chance in life. Are 
you not prepared to help them? Surely 
the House has not expended all its sym- 
pathy in helping tenant farmers, and 
will not refuse to help those who have 
not votes, but who plead for protection 
against the temptation of this most terri- 
ble of all curses. I have had experi- 
ence that has not fallen to the lot of all 
hon. Members during the 25 years I 
have given earnest attention to this sub- 
ject. I have been into the lanes and 
alleys. I have seen the men reelin 
home drunk. I have seen ‘the vitriol 
madness flashing up in the ruffian’s 
brain.” I have heard the filthy bye- 
ways “ring with the yell of the trampled 
wife ” and I say now, when there is no 
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case for opposition, when the principle 
is sustained by public opinion, and even 
by those who have opposed Sunday 
closing—I say, when the moderation of 
my proposal is seen, I do not think the 
House will be disposed to put this aside 
to wait for an Irish Parliament. I will 
not say a word against an Irish Parlia- 
ment now, nor discuss the propriety of 
this being settled by a Local Autho- 
rity in Ireland better than here. I am 
not going to deal with that question 
at all. The House of Commons is here 
to legislate for the United Kingdom, 
and I think it is not likely to abrogate 
its rights until it has solemnly resolved 
to do so. Oertainly, it is not likely to 
do so on a side issue like this. I ask 
the House to do something to mitigate 
the evil—to stay this plague of Satur- 
day night drinking in our large towns. 
I shall be no party to postponement. I 
shall ask the House to give its decision 
to-day. If the House grants a second 
reading, I propose that the Bill should 
be sent to the Select Committee upstairs 
which is inquiring into the working of 
the Sunday Closing Act, and that the 
Committee be authorized to report upon 
it. Hon. Gentlemen who are Members of 
that Committee know that Saturday 
and Sunday drinking are inextricably 
mixed ; that it is impossible to inquire 
into one without taking evidence on the 
other. To that Committee I would refer 
the Bill, and in the light of the evidence 
they will report to the House upon it. 
I am sure that if the House reads 
the Bill a second time it will be 
eg by public opinion in Ire- 
and. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. T. W. Russell.) 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he rose for the purpose of moving 
the Amendment which stood in his name 
—namely, that the Bill be read asecond 
time that day six months ; and he would 
also ask the House, if it should accede 
to the request of the hon. Member who 
moved the second reading, not to send 
the Bill for consideration to the Select 
Committee which was sitting upstairs. 
It was well known that he (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) had, to some extent, opposed 
the constitution of that Committee. He 


had opposed it on the ground that it 
was unfairly constituted, and he had | 
i 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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endeavoured to show, by a criticism of its 
component parts, that those who were in 
favour of the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down were largely in 
the ascendant in the Committee, which 
made that body incompetent to deal fairly 
with the subjects placed before it for 
consideration. The hon. Member who 
moved the second reading had indulged 
in some very severe criticism of those 
who wished to postpone the considera- 
tion of this very important question 
until Ireland had the management of 
her own affairs, and he had said that 
there were other subjects brought before 
the House for consideration and decision, 
such as the education question. But the 
hon. Member must be aware that the 
Bishops of Ireland had postponed the 
consideration of the subject of education 
—he must be aware that they did not 
agitate that question for many years 
past, because they entertained the hope 
that it would be relegated to an Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
referred to the National School teachers. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member shifted his position, of course. 
He now stated that he was speaking of 
the National School teachers; but even 
with regard to the National School 
teachers it must be pointed out that 
that body had done nothing for the past 
few years, except to apply to the House 
for grants of money to supplement their 
small salaries until such time as a Par- 
liament on College Green had had an 
opportunity of deciding upon the justice 
of their claim. The hon. Member had 
also said that the publican element 
would dominate an Irish Parliament ; 
but he (Mr. J. O’Connor) would venture 
to assert and to remind the hon. Mem- 
ber that there were those to-day who 
would take up a position in opposition 
to him (Mr. T. W. Russell) who were 
just as independent as he was, who 
were just as independent of domination 
as anyone else, and who would bring to 
the consideration of any subject which 
could be brought before this Parliament 
minds as free from bias, and as capable 
of deciding on the justice of the case, as 
the hon. Member himself. The Irish 
Members had other reasons, however, 
for asking the House not to decide on 
this important question. In dealing 
with the licensing question in England, 
it had been proposed to leave it to the 
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Local Bodies about to be formed under 
the new Local Government Bill. The 
House very properly postponed the con- 
sideration of this matter in which large 
interests were involved, and placed it in 
the hands of those who were best able 
to deal with it— namely, the Local Bodies 
about to be formed, and all that the 
opponents of the Bill asked for was that 
the consideration of this subject should 
be postponed until Local Bodies either of 
a national or other character were estab- 
lished in Ireland, for those Bodies would 
best understand the interests at stake, 
and would be best able to legislate on 
the matter on principles of justice. The 
hon. Member who moved the second 
reading had said that there was a con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the mea- 
sure ; but had the hon. Member brought 
before the House one expression in 
favour of the curtailment of the hours of 
opening on Saturdays? Had the hon. 
Gentleman given them any evidence of 
that consensus of opinion? None what- 
ever, because there had been no ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of the 
Bill ; but, on the contrary, there had 
been expressions against the Bill, 
and very decided expressions too. He 
would endeavour to place these ex- 
pressions of opinion before the House. 
First and foremost, they had an ex- 

ression of opinion from the leading 

ocal Body in Ireland — namely, the 
Dublin Corporation, which had been 
criticized so very adversely by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell). The hon. Member had said 
that that Corporation was dominated 
by the publican element; but he had 
failed to state that the resolution which 
was passed, and the Petition which was 
agreed to by that Body almost unani- 
mously, had been moved by a man who 
had been once a Member of this House, 
and who had no connection whatever 
with the interests at stake, and that it 
was seconded by another gentleman 
who had no connection with the trade 
whatever — he referred to Alderman 
Dawson and Alderman Dillon. That 
resolution was also supported by Mr. 
Doherty, a man who occupied a very 
high social position in Dublin, a man 
who had been a teetotaller all his life, 
and who was engaged in large transac- 
tions in the building trade, where he 
employed a large number of hands. 
That resolution was passed by a Corpo- 
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ration the majority of whose members 
were not connected with the liquor trade. 
The fact was that there were compara- 
tively few publicans voting on that occa- 
sion, and the vast majority of those who 
passed the Petition had no connection 
with the trade, as the hon. Member 
very well knew. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that he 
had not stated that this Petition was 
passed by persons connected with the 
trade. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member should not have made any 
statement concerning the matter. He 
had failed to point out for the informa- 
tion of the House that two-thirds of 
those who signed the Petition in the 
Corporation were connected with the 
trade. What was that Petition? He 
would read it to the House. After 
several paragraphs of an introductory 
character, it said— 


‘*That inasmuch as the supply of drink is 
not confined to what is sold on licensed pre- 
mises, your Petitioners fear the result, should 
the public be driven to resort to those illicit 
and other sources for procuring drink which 
are, unfortunately, so numerous in Dublin and 
other large cities. ‘That measures granting in- 
creased facilities for the better housing of the 
artizan and labouring population of cities and 
large towns in Ireland would be better calcu- 
lated than any restrictive measures could be to 
create a steady, decided,and progressive improve- 
ment in the morals and manners of the people. 
And your Petitioners trust that such measures 
will be introduced speedily, and respectfully 
submit that under the operation of such mea- 
sures of social improvement the vice of drunken. 
ness will gradually disappear, without the neces- 
sity for further coercive measures on the part of 
the Legislature. That no city having a popu- 
lation of 50,000 in the United Kingdom is at 
present subjected to a measure for the closing 
of licensed premises on Saturday evenings 
earlier than the hours at present in force in 
Dublin ; and your Petitioners reepectfully sub- 
mit that no justification exists for passing into 
law a measure of so dangerous and novel a 
character as the Public-Houses Earlier Closing 
on Saturdays (Ireland) Bill.” 


That was a very strong Petition. It was 
a Petition addressed to that House by 
the first Municipal Body in Ireland— 
the Corporation of the Metropolis—and 
he trusted that it would have due weight 
with hon. Members. The hon. Member 
had also said that he knew no Catholics 
in Ireland but those who had expressed 
opinions in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
stated nothing of the kind. What he 
said was that he knew no Catholic 
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Bishop or Catholic clergyman in Ire- 
land who did not support the Bill. 

Mr. J. O’°CONNOR : The hon. Gen- 
tleman knew of no Catholic Bishop? 
There were 26 Catholic Bishops; and 
how maay of these, he should like to 
know, had expressed an opinion upon 
the matter ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Every one. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR: No; only 10; 
and he would defy the hon. Member to 
produce to the House any evidence that 
would go to prove that a larger number 
than that had made any statement bear- 
ing upon the matter. But he (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) was not going to weary the 
House with the statements of the 
Bishops, a!though he could, if he chose, 
produce before the House for its infor- 
mation and enlightenment a statement, 
on the part of the Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland, where they expressed the opi- 
nion that if the public-houses were 
closed and were restricted in any further 
manner greater evils would arise. What 
they had to bear in mind was that, in 
considering these matters, some hon. 
Gentlemen always had the drunkard in 
their minds, and never had any regard 
to those who made a proper use of the 
public-house. The hon. Member had 
spoken about a consensus of opinion in 
favour of the Bill; but he had produced 
no evidence whatever in support of his 
assertion. He (Mr. J. O’Connor) had 
given the opinion of the Corporation of 
the City of Dublin. The Cork Corpora- 
tion had, in like manner, passed a similar 
resolution, and the united trades of Cork 
had passed a strong resolution on the 
subject, as also had the congregated 
trades of Limerick. This was the 
resolution of the tradesmen of Lime- 
rick— 

*“ That this meeting of the congregated trades 
of Limerick emphatically protests against the 
present Bill before Parliament, for the total 
closing of public-houses on Sundays, or any 
curtailment of the existing hours on Satur- 
days and Sundays. We are strongly of opinion 
that if such a Bill becomes law, its result will 
be to encourage illicit trade, lead to the system 
of introducing drink into the houses of the 
people, and spread very extensively the con- 
taminating vice of intemperance.” 

Here they had the very people who 
would be affected by the legislation pro- 
testing against the curtailment of the 
hours of opening. A strange fact in 
this controversy was this—that those 
who were affected by the legislation 
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protested at all times against these re- 
strictions. Those who made a proper 
use of the public-houses protested 
against the restriction, and for very 
good reasons, as he would explain to 
the House by-and-bye. Talking about 
tradesmen, in the very limited case the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) had put before them, he 
had read out the opinion of one trades- 
man—a brass founder—from Dublin, 
who gave his evidence long ago; and 
here he would remind the House that 
all the evidence produced by the hon. 
Member was a matter of ancient history. 
They were dealing with the present time, 
and they would have to judge the ques- 
tion by the effect of the restrictive legis- 
lation already in force in Ireland—of 
the effects produced since the period of 
which the evidence the hon. Member 
had quoted referred to. What was 
the use of evidence given in 1887, 
when the present Sunday Closing Act 
was not inoperation? Jt was all guess- 
work, and even this brass founder, whose 
evidence had been quoted, did not seem 
to have a very decided opinion upon the 
matter. The tradesmen to whom he 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) had referred were 
the men whose opinions were entitled to 
due weight from the House; and, as he 
had said before, it was strange that those 
who opposed the restrictions were the 
people who would be injured by con- 
tinued long hours for the sale of drink, 
if any injury were done at all. Bui the 
fact was that in this matter the more the 
restriction the less the effect, and that 
was proved by official figures. What 
were the figures in thiscase? Ie would 
give a few to the House; and he trusted 
the House would pay considerable atten- 
tion to this branch of the case. They 
had contended all along that the opera- 
tion of the Closing Acts already in exist- 
ence had resulted in evil effects; and 
what he now desired to point out to the 
House was that on Saturdays and on 
every other week day there had been a 
decrease in the number of arrests and 
convictions for drunkenness, and the 
only day for which there had been no 
decrease was the day upon which the 
houses were closed. In the 40 weeks, 
from the 12th June, 1877, to the 12th 
March, 1878, the number of persons 
arrested in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police District for drunkenness on Satur- 
days, according to a Return issued 
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at the time by the promoters of Satur- 
day closing, was 4,332, being an aver- 
age of 108 each Saturday. Now, as 
the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Government Bench (Mr, Matthews) 
knew, these figures were not changed, 
and the evidence taken recently before 
the Committee sitting upstairs showed 
that the figures at the present moment 
were exactly the same. The following 
figures would illustrate the decrease 
which had taken place. In 1877-8, as 
he had stated, the number of arrests 
each Saturday were 108; whereas, for 
1884 and 1885 taken together, the aver- 
age number of arrests each Saturday 
was 60, the decrease in Saturday 
drunkenness in seven years from 1877-8 
to 1885 being 44:5 per cent. In the 
years 1884 and 1885in Dublin, on what 
teetotallers called the most drunken day 
of the week, the ratio of arrests for 
drunkenness to the population was as | 
to 5,900, showing a decrease since 
1877 of nearly 45 per cent. Those were 
the figures as to the past. He had some 
other figures to put before the House 
as bearing upon this point. In the 
three years 1878, 1879, and 1880, the total 
arrests on Saturdays were altogether 
15,269, and in the years 1883, 1884, and 
1885 the total number was 9,155, show- 
ing a decrease of 6,114, or over 35 per 
cent. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will the hon. 
Member state where he gets the figures 
from? 

Mr. J.O°’CONNOR: They are official 
figures. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will he please 
say where he gets them from ? 7 

Mx. J. O°CONNOR: I got them from 
the Police Returns. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The fact is, 
the hon. Member for South Tipperary— 
| Cries of ‘‘ Order!” |—I rise to a point 
of Order, and I say the fact is, the hon. 
Member is quoting figures given up- 
stairs before the Select Committee, which 
Committee has not yet reported, and I 
wish to take your ruling, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, as to whether it is in Order 
for an hon. Member to quote figures 
under such circumstances ? 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 


House will take the figures for what 
they are worth. 

Me. J. O’CONNOR said, he thanked 
Mr. Deputy Speaker for his ruling. The 
House would, no doubt, take these 
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figures for what they were worth, and he 
submitted to hon. Members that they 
were worth a great deal. If they were 
not valuable, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone would not object to their being 
introduced to the House. These were 
the figures with regard to Dublin. That 
was a large statement, but they found 
on examining into the matter that the 
fact was the same all over the country. 
He would now take the case of a town 
of smaller dimensions—namely, that of 
the town of Clonmel in Tipperary, and 
what did they find there? Why, that 
in 1882 the number of Saturday arrests 
were 120; in 1883, they were 129; in 
1884, 126; in 1885, 122; in 1886, 107; 
and in 1887, 76; a most remarkable 
decrease in Saturday arrests. Now let 
them take other week days. In 1884, 
there were 477 arrests; in 1885, 463; 
in 1886, 395; andin 1887, 233. There- 
fore, they saw that on Saturday and on 
every other week day there had been a 
gradual decrease in drunkenness and 
arrests for drunkenness, but what was 
the case with regard to Sunday closing 
in Clonmel? Why, that during the few 
years before the passing of the Sunday 
Closing Act the arrests on Sunday were 
368; whereas for the 9} years since the 
passing of the Act, that was up to the 
present, the number was 305, and if an 
addition were made, taking the general 
average, for the three-quarters of a-year, 
in order to make 10 years to complete 
the comparison, the number would be 
brought up to 344. Therefore, he had 
shown that there was a very substantial 
decrease both in Dublin and Clonmel in 
Saturday drunkenness, and the only 
figures they had with regard to Sunday 
drunkenness showed that there had been 
little decrease worth mentioning since 
the passing of the Sunday Closing Act. 
Well, the same story was told by a town 
of another character—he alluded to the 
town of Sligo in the West of Ireland. 
In the year 1880, in that town there 
were 35 arrests and 37 convictions for 
drunkenness; in 1881, there were 38 
arrests and 45 convictions; in 1882, 
there were 67 arrests and 72 convictions; 
in 1883, 41 arrests and 43 convictions; 
in 1884, 68 arrests and 71 convictions ; 
in 1885, 49 arrests and 51 convietions ; 
in 1886, 74 arrests and 78 convictions ; 
and in 1887, 68 arrests and 70 convic- 
tions. That showed a large increase in 
the arrests and convictions for drunken- 
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ness on Sunday between the years 1880 
and 1887. A gradual increase until the 
number of arrests and convictions be- 
came really appalling. These figures 
should bring conviction to every reason- 
able mind that, where restrictions were 
placed on legitimate trade, the result was 
the increase of arrests and convictions 
for drunkenness. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone was not the first Mem- 
ber of the House who had proposed 
legislation upon this subject. There 
was an Irishman, and a patriotic Irish- 
man, who irtroduced a Bill into this 
House some years ago—he referred to 
the late Mr. A. M. Sullivan, and had at 
that time predicted that if the Bill he 
introduced did not pass, there would be 
an appalling increase of drunkenness in 
lreland on Saturdays. Had the House 
consented to Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s re- 
quest, and had these figures been pro- 
duced here to-day, they would be said 
to be the result of Mr. Sullivan’s Bill. 
But no restriction had been placed on 
the trade on Saturdays or any other 
week day, and this was the result—a 
decrease in the number of arrests and 
convictions for drunkenness ; whereas on 
the only day on which restrictions were 
je there was a gradual and ap- 
palling increase in the number of 
arrests for drunkeaness. Such were the 
figures. They entirely proved his (Mr. 
J. O’Connor’s) contention. Now, what 
were the opinions of those who were 
entitled to speak on the subject of this 
Bill? This was the opinion of the 
Mayor of Sligo. He was asked— 

** What would be the effect on the minds 
of the majority of the people of Sligo if the 
houses were closed at 9 on Saturday 
nights ?"’ 
and his answer was— 

‘The closing of the shops at 9 on Satur- 
day nights would be a social revolution in 
Sligo; it would be changing the habits of the 
people altogether.” 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) rose to Order, and 
asked Mr. Deputy Speaker, if the hon. 
Member was entitled to quote the exact 
evidence given by a certain witness be- 
fore the Committee upstairs before that 
Committee had reported? He had not 
understood that the ruling of Mr. 
Deputy Speaker went that length. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I do 
not think the hon. Member is in Order 
in quoting the evidence. 
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Mr. J. O’CONNOR said, he would 
not press the point. He would merely 
state that in public meeting assembled, 
and in meetings of Corporations, trades- 
men and others whose opinions were to 
be considered as valuable by this House, 
and also the mayors of cities and others 
who came into close contact with the 
people, had stated that legislative restric- 
tions of this kind were calculated to 
increase intemperance. The evidence of 
such persons was much more valuable 
than that of officials, such as had been 
quoted by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, for officials, as they knew, were 
always asking for more extended powers, 
and took nothing into consideration but 
the question of the ease with which they 
could carry on their avocations. He 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) protested against the 
acceptance merely of the evidence of 
police officials without putting side by 
side with it the more valuable, because 
the more likely to be true, opinions of 
the mayors of cities and of the repre- 
sentatives of trades. The opinions of 
magistrates in Dublin had been quoted 
in that House with regard to the closing 
of public-houses on Saturday nights. 
But what was the opinion of Mr. 
O’Donel with regard to what went on 
during the hours when public-houses 
were closed? This gentleman had also 
made this statement—speaking of what 
happened before 2 o’clock on Sunday, 
the hour at which public - houses 
opened— 

** Tn the low, squalid districts there are known 

houses, known to the police also, carrying on 
illicit trade, where crowds of people congregate 
and get drunk, but there is no getting legal 
evidence of the fact.” 
If that were so in the green wood, what 
would it be in the dry? In the dark- 
ness and turmoil of Saturday night, with 
the police kept busy in the crowded open 
streets, what would the masses do after 
their week’s toil, with all their wages in 
their pockets? Let Mr. O’Donel tell 
them— 

“Can I believe that, like good little boys 
at school, grown up men—men with plenty of 
money in their pockets after their hard week’s 
work, and earning good wages from 1és. to 20s. 
to £2 10s. and £3, and some of them more—if 
they have a desire for drink, will refrain be- 
cause you pass an Act shutting up public- 
houses? If they can get it, will they refrain 
from drinking? My opinion is that they will 
not.” 


What a glorious harvest for the “she- 
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beens” the author of this Saturday 
Closing Bill was preparing! At the 
present moment in Dublin, aecording 
to the Blue Book issued by the Com- 
missioner of Police, there were 188 
houses known to the police engaged in 
illicit trade in alcoholic liquors. A 
pathetic appeal was made by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, in which he 
spoke of the widows and the eg i 
but he (Mr. J. O’Connor) could raise 
his voice, if he had the same ability, in 
terms as passionate and pathetic as the 
hon. Member had made use of, on the 
other side of the question. He would 
appeal on behalf of the widow and the 
orphan, and on behalf of men’s families 
who would raise their voices against the 
respectable houses being closed against 
their husbands or fathers, and their 
being driven, as the figures he had 
quoted proved that they were driven, 
to illicit drinking houses, to the she- 
been, and the low, squalid public-house, 
the owner of which was willing to run 
a risk and to cheat the law for the pur- 
ose of traffic. He would appeal on 

ehalf of these people, who had over 
and over again expressed their desire 
that nothing should be done which 
would tend to increase the temptations 
of working men to frequent the shebeen 
and bogus drinking clubs. Those were 
the dangers and the evils which had 
been pointed out in the past, those 
were the fears which had been expressed 
in the past, and such was the realization 
of these fears, as that day had proved. 
The figures proved to the hilt the case 
brought against these restrictive laws, 
and the hon. Member who moved the 
second reading of the Bill knew it. Not 
only had convictions and arrests for 
drunkenness increased, but, according 
to official figures, the number of con- 
victions against those who had indulged 
in illicit trading in Ireland had also 
increased beyond measure. Mr. Deputy 
Speaker had ruled that he (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) could not quote the evidence 
given before the Committee upstairs. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
knew very well why he had objected 
to that evidence being used in the 
House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL wished to say 
that he had consulted Mr. Speaker as 
to whether he could use such evidence 
in this debate, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had replied to him that he could 





not. That was the reason, and the only 
reason, why he had risen to Order. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR said, the reason 
he had made any reference at all to this 
evidence was the attitude the hon. Gen- 
tleman had himself assumed. He (Mr. 
J. O'Connor) had objected as the hon. 
Member knew, in Committee upstairs, 
to the use of this evidence in the House; 
but the hon. Member had declared that 
it was his intention to use this evidence. 
He (Mr. J. O’Connor) had been misled 
by the hon. Member, If the hon. Mem- 
ber had told him that he was not going 
to use the evidence given before the 
Committee, he (Mr. J. O’Connor) should 
not have troubled himself with preparing 
any extracts to give to the House, and 
should not have troubled the House 
with the statements he had made. It 
was the hon. Member’s own conduct 
which had led to the present position. 
He (Mr. J. O’Connor) must express his 
regret that he could not give the House 
all the facts he had prepared, as some 
of them were of a very strong and in- 
teresting character. But there could 
be no harm in stating this, because it 
was a fact well known—and these were 
figures which Mr. Deputy Speaker had 
ruled it was quite proper to give—that 
in Derry, from 1872 to 1881, there were 
no prosecutions for shebeening ; whilst 
from 1882 to 1887—that was to say, in 
five years—there had been six convic- 
tions. They knew it was a very difficult 
thing to detect shebeening. It was a 
very difficult thing to say who were 
entering a person’s premises in order to | 
cheat the law in Ireland, as elsewhere ; 
and when there had been no less than six 
convictions for the offence of shebeening, 
it was only reasonable to suppose that 
there were 10 times that number of she- 
beens which had never been detected. He 
believed that the question had to be 
decided on entirely different grounds to 
those laid down by the hon. Member 
who had moved the second reading. 
They had it on the evidence of the 
Petition of the Dublin Corporation, and 
they had it stated on the authority of 
Mr. O’ Donel, the Dublin magistrate—an 
opinion he expressed years ago, and which 
he reiterated very recently — that the 
true solution of this question was not to 
be found in restrictive legislation, but in 
the development of those various schemes 
which had been already adopted for the 
purpose of improving the social status 
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of the working man, and for the pur- 
pose of improving the dwellings in 
which he was compelled to live. He 
(Mr. J. O’Connor) had heard it over 
and over again stated by mayors of 
cities and magistrates, and men who 
had studied the question, that improve- 
ments in artizans’ dwellings—improving 
the working man’s home—would have 
a greater effect in keeping him out of 
the public-house and in promoting tem- 
perance than any restrictive legisla- 
tion which they could pass in that 
House. He thought the facts and opi- 
nions he had laid before the House 
would, as he thought they ought to, 
induce the House to believe with him 
that such legislation as that which was 
proposed by the hon. Member was tan- 
tamount to trying to get in the wrong 
end of the wedge. It went entirely 
on wrong premises. It was flying in 
the face of facts. When they proposed 
a remedy which had already failed in 
Ireland—and the Sunday Closing Act 
had unquestionably failed, as was proved 
by the figures —[‘‘ No, no!’] — yes; 
as was proved by the figures he had 
given to the House. [‘No, no!”’] 
Well, he contended, at any rate, that 
the facts and figures he had put before 
the House would leave no doubt in 
the mind of any reasonable man that 
these restrictions had failed, as all re- 
strictions of the kind must fail. [*‘ No, 
no!” ) An hon. Member for Wales 
said ‘‘No.” Well, if it were germane 
to the subject, he (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
could produce before the House facts 
and figures and statements from clergy- 
men in Cardiff and other parts of 
Wales to prove that the Act in opera- 
tion there had been a failure as well 
as that in operation in Ireland, and 
that it had led to the introduction of 
what these people termed ‘ drinking 
hells.” Aye, and if it were germane to 
the subject he could bring forward the 
opinion of the Provost of Glasgow, who, 
the other day, raised his voice against 
the Sunday Closing Acts in operation in 
Glasgow, on the ground that they had 
led to the establishment of bogus drink- 
ing clubs which the people were crying 
out against. ‘The people were con- 
demning the Acts because so many 
of their number were ruined and de- 
moralized by being driven into these 
horrible dens. Well, he (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) opposed the second reading 
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of the Bill because, as he said, it was 
flying in the face of the facts, because it 
was a remedy which had failed every- 
where it had been applied; he opposed 
it because he believed in the figures he 
had quoted and in the opinions he had 
stated to the House, and because his own 
experience of the people who would be 
affected by tho measure led him to 
believe that the Acts already in existence 
had been failures, and that any similar 
measure would also fail if passed into 
law. It was for these reasons that he 
opposed the Bill and begged to move the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper in 
his name. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) said, 
he had noticed some remarks made by 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) to most of which he took 
very strong exception. In the first place, 
the hon. Member had said that every 
Catholic clergyman and every Catholic 
Bishop in Ireland had pronounced in 
favour of the measure which he had in- 
troduced. Now, it was a fact that only 
12 of the Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
had spoken at all on the subject, whilst 
14 of them had remained silent ; and as 
to the latter, he supposed it was to be 
inferred that they remained neutral on 
the question. Two Bishops he admitted 
had declared in favour of the measure, 
or rather in favour of total Sunday 
closing ; whilst one of them had pro- 
nounced strongly against it, and the 
other partially so. Now, what he (Mr. 
M‘Donald) stated with regard to the 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland, he could 
with equal confidence and equal certainty 
assure the House was the feeling amongst 
the Catholic clergy. They were largely 
divided upon the subject, though he 
believed that if opinions were individu- 
ally and collectively taken, it would be 
found that the great majority were 
against any restrictive legislation in the 
matter. The hon. Member who moved 
the second reading of the Bill also said 
that there were no opponents of the 
measure but those connected with the 
trade. To that statement, also, he (Mr. 
M‘Donald) took strong exception. He 
could say, as hon. Members on the 
other side knew, that the only promoters 
and advocates of the measure and of 
restrictive measures relating to the 
subject were temperance advocates, 
of which body the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone was a member—according 
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to his own declaration he had been a 
worker in the cause for 25 years, and he 
had not always, as the House knew, 
been a disinterested one. The hon. 
Member had also referred to the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, and on that subject 
he (Mr. M‘Donald) could supplement 
what had been said by his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tipperary (Mr. 
J.O’Connor). The constitution of the 
Corporation of Dublin was entirely dif- 
ferent to what it had been more than 
once represented to be in that House. 
The Corporation consisted of 60 mem- 
bers, and, since the hon. Member who 
moved the second reading of the Bill 
had spoken, he (Mr. M‘Donald) had 
gone carefully over the official list, and 
had made a pencil mark against the 
name of every member of that body who 
was connected directly with the liquor 
trade, and he found that the total num- 
ber was 12 out of 60—in other words, 
only one-fifth of the entirenumber. He 
must, at the same time, admit that there 
were a few others who were indirectly 
connected with the trade—that was 
to say, there were some few manu- 
facturers of soda water, and so on, 
though it was hard to see the interest 
they had in the trade. He could supple- 
ment the statement of his hon. Friend, 
that at the meeting at which the resolu- 
tion to which attention had been directed 
was passed, the great majority—at least 
two-thirds of those present—and who 
were in favour of forwarding the Peti- 
tion to that House, were entirely uncon- 
nected with the trade. He (Mr. 
M‘Donald) opposed this measure on 
several grounds, and he would trouble 
the House with a remark or two upon 
each of his objections. In the first 
place, he considered the measure totally 
uncalled for. And why did he say 
that? Because no public Bodies in Ire- 
land had pronounced in favour of it, 
and no considerable portion of the Irish 
community had declared for or had 
asked for it. Nobody had pronounced 
in favour of it, but the professional 
advocates of temperance, who were the 
speakers at this meeting to-day and at 
that meeting to-morrow, and at another 
meeting the day afterwards—gentlemen 
who were merely the promulgators of 
temperance ideas—pale-faced gentlemen 
who, simply because a certain amount 
of drink was not suited to their constitu- 
tions, like the dog in the manger 
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thought that no one else should have 
anything to do with it. Now, that 
attitude he took strong objection to, and 
he maintained that in this free country, 
and at this time of day, it was not at all 
consistent with the requirements of 
the general public and with the require- 
ments of freedom that people should be 
coerced and interfered with in doing 
that which they had a perfect right to 
do, as they had so often heard from the 
Government Benches. His second ob- 
jection to the Bill was that it was a 
pre of class legislation; and why did 

e say that? Why, because only a 
fractional portion of the community 
asked for the legislation, and desired to 
tie down to their own views and habits 
others who differed from them, perhaps 
constitutionally and physically, and in 
many other respects. It was, to his mind, 
utterly unfair that any limited or sec- 
tional portion of the community should 
coerce the majority in a matter of that 
kind. He would also ask why, if this 
Act were good for Ireland, they did not 
also introduce it for Englund? Why 
had not such a movement as this been 
made by the temperance advocates in 
England, and why had no movement on 
the subject been made by the present or 
any past Government? The first he had 
heard about any Government dealing 
with this question was in the County 
Government Bill, the provision intro- 
duced therein, with which he thoroughly 
and entirely agreed, being that the deci- 
sion in this case should > left to the 
people themselves; and that ag > 
him to the question of Loeal Option. He 
was no opponent of Local Option. He 
considered that if the community felt 
they were entitled to a certain privilege 
or duty, or to have a certain law made 
and carried into effect, their wishes 
should be complied with ; but he would 
not narrow the area of Local Option 
within any small limits. He would 
say, let the whole county or the whole 
borough, as the case might be, decide; 
but do not let a particular ward ina 
borough or a particular parish in a 
county decide for all the rest, or even 
decide for themselves, as that would be 
totally inconsistent with common sense. 
Now it had been mentioned, and men- 
tioned very truly, that all the Corpora- 
tions in Ireland but two had declared 
strongly by majorities and by Petitions 
against this measure, and the two to 
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which he referred were Belfast and Lon- 
donderry, and neither of those had pro- 
nounced either one way or the other. 
Consequently, it must be conceded that 
the great majority of corporate and repre- 
sentative Bodies in Ireland were opposed, 
and strongly opposed, to this measure ; 
and as to the statement that these cor- 
porate Bodies did not represent the 
wishes of the majority of the people, he 
declared that unquestionably they did. 
The same mig’it be said of the Poor 
Law Boards and other representative 
Bodies, and he would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) whether he could 
point to a single representative Body in 
Ireland which had declared in favour of 
this Bill? Notone; and, in the face of 
these facts, he would ask the House to 
consider seriously before they expressed 
an opinion by vote or voice to-day on 
that subject. He was not surprised that 
the public Bodies in Ireland had ex- 
pressed themselves in the manner in 
which they had done. He had with 
him some figures which were not taken 
in recent evidence. They were official, 
and he could in confidence give the name 
of the person from whom he had obtained 
them if it was required ; but he would 
not state it in public. These figures 
showed the number of arrests on Sun- 
day arising out of Saturday night 
drinking in the City of Cork. In 1874, 
before the passing of the Aet, the num- 
ber of arrests was 230; but in 1885, 
long after the passing of the Act, it was 
378, or, in other words, 148 more, or 
about 50 per cent more than before the 
passing of the Att. 


An hon. Memser : 
year? 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD: Yes. The evi- 
dence of the senior Divisional Magistrate 
in Dublin, Mr. O’Donel, had been re- 
ferred to. Well, that gentleman strongly 
objected to any earlier closing on Satur- 
day night than 100’clock. That gentle- 
man said his former opinion was diffe- 
rent, but that he had modified and 
changed that opinion in consequence of 
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his larger experience, and he quite felt | 


that it would be detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the people, and injurious in 
other respects, if the people were de- 
prived of the privilege of buying their 
necessaries at an earlier hour than 10 
o’clock. Now, as he had already stated, 
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he (Mr. M‘Donald) would not rely upon 
any expression of opinion on the part of 
any professional witness in the present 
or the past. He would take the opinion 
of the people themselves, and if the 
poopie themselves were consulted, as he 

oped they would be before any legisla- 
tion was proposed, he could assure the 
House that the great majority would 
vote in favour of the continuance of the 
existing system for the‘exempted cities 
and partial Sunday opening elsewhere. 
If they did make a change in the law, 
there would be another question they 
would have to consider, and that would 
be the question of compensation. They 
would not deprive the tradersof England 
of those vested interests which, accord- 
ing to public opinion in this country, 
belonged to them, and if they did not do 
that in England, why should they do it 
in Ireland? He only asked for equal 
legislation for the two countries. Un- 
fortunately, they had not equal legisla- 
tion for the two countries. He had 
noticed in his time, before he came into 
the House, through reading the public 
papers, that every measure of a restric- 
tive character was first tried in Ireland. 
It seemed as though Ministers were 
anxious to try their ’prentice hands in 
Ireland, and to see how their legislation 
worked there before bringing it over to 
England. If they found their restric- 
tive measures worked in Ireland, they 
very soon brought them over to 
England. But he also noticed that 
in the ease of an ameliorative measure 
it was always introduced first in 
England and denied to Irelend for 
a time, if not altogether. It was only 
after there had been strong and per- 
sistent agitation that they could get such 
measures as were passed for England 
extended to Ireland. He called to mind 
at present a measure in which he 
(Mr. M‘Donald) was particularly in- 
terested, and which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman sitting opposite (Mr. Mad- 
den) was perfectly familiar with—he 
meant the measure dealing with the Law 
of Bankruptey. That measure had been 
denied to them in Ireland. They had 
called out for legislation on the subject, 
but goodness knows when they would 
get it. And so it was with all measures 
of a like nature. He would appeal on 
this question to English Gentlemen 
sitting on the opposite side of the House, 
and to other Gentlemen opposite who 
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might be interested in this question. 
He would appeal to them to hesitate 
before they voted in favour of this Bill 
that day. If they did vote for it, and 
sent it to a Committee, they would 
break down the outwork of the trade 
in Ireland, and when they did that he 
promised them that it would not be 
difficult to attack the English citadel 
afterwards. Therefore he warned hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side to be 
careful what they did. In any case, he 
would strongly urge that even if the 
Bill were read a second time it should 
not be sent to the Committee upstairs, 
for, looking at the manner in which that 
Committee was constituted, the result 
would be a foregone conclusion. How 
could a small minority hold their opinion 
in the face of a strong majority opposed 
to them? He had great pleasure in 
seconding the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.” — (Mr. John 
O’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Coroner. WARING (Down, N.) said, 
he should not have intervened in the 
debate at all but for the challenge of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. M‘Donald) in stating that the agi- 
tation in favour of the Bill had been got 
up entirely by the temperance advocates. 
Although he (Colonel Waring) had 
always been a temperance advocate, he 
did not come under the designation 
given by the hon. Member, of persons 
who went about from platform to plat- 
form advocating the abolition of the 
sale of liquor. He had never been a 
total abstainer, either in theory or prac- 
tice; but, nevertheless, he desired to ex- 
press his own opinion, and that of his 
constituents in the North of Ireland, that 
the Bill would be one of the most bere- 
ficial measures which could be suggested 
in the interests of the labouring classes. 
He had two objections to the measure. 
One of thom was the objection which 
applied to almost every measure intro- 
duced for Ireland—namely, that it ex- 
tended to Ireland only; the next was, 
that its operation was confined to towns 
with over 10,000 inhabitants. Hecould 
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why that limit should be chosen. If the 
Bill were read a second time, and sent 
to the Committee upstairs, he hoped 
that that limit would be struck out, and 
the measure made to apply to the whole 
country. He believed that a larger 
proportion of drunkenness and squan- 
dering of the wages of the people 
took place on Saturday night than 
in the whole of the rest of the week. 
No doubt, some figures had been quoted 
by hon. Members who had spoken on 
the other side, carefully culled and 
selected, to show that in one or two 
towns there had not been any large 
amount of increase in Saturday drinking. 
He believed, however, that if the sta- 
tistics for the whole of Ireland were 
given in full, the result would be alto- 
gether different from that which had 
been given to the House. With re- 
gard to Sunday closing in Ireland, he 
was able to speak from his own ex- 
perience in a very unbiassed manner ; 
because, when the Bill was first proposed 
for enforcing Sunday closing, he was an 
opponent of it, thinking that it would 
increase the number of shebeens, but he 
confessed that in the district in which 
he resided his anticipations in that 
respect had been entirely erroneous. 
The shebeens had not increased, and 
the consumption of illicit drink had 
diminished. He had strong reasons for 
holding that view, and he did not think 
that the district of which he spoke could 
be taken as more than a specimen. Lur- 
gan, the principal town in the County of 
Armagh, near which he lived, stood at 
the head of the list in all Ireland for the 
small number of publfe-houses it con- 
tained in proportion to its population, 
and he took credit to bimself for that 
fact as one of the magistrates who were 
required to decide the licences granted 
at the Licensing Sessions. His experi- 
ence of the change, so far as the ques- 
tion of intemperance was concerned in 
Ireland, was that the amount of drink 
consumed had been enormously re- 
duced, and a less portion of the wages 
of the working classes was dissipated 
in the public-houses than was formerly 
squandered in that way. Hon. Mem- 
bers who opposed the Bill had referred 
to the opinion of some of the public 
Bodies in Ireland. Now, he did not 
think that the opinion of public Bodies 
who were elected for a totally different 
purpose ought to have much weight, 
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The Boards of Guardians, it was stated, 
were opposed to the Bill; but what had 
the Boards of Guardians to do with the 
uestion? They were not elected for 
the purpose of licensing public-houses, 
or looking after the liquor traffic at all, 
and he thought that if they woul’ con- 
fine themselves strictly to their own 
legitimate business it would be much 
better for their own country. As for 
the opinion of the Corporation of Dub- 
lin, he certainly did not possess that 
intense respect for it which appeared to 
be entertained by some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. It had been suggested that 
bogus clubs had been increased since 
the traffic had been restricted. Now, if 
bogus clubs had sprung up, surely that 
was a reason for increasing the strin- 
gency of the Act applied to public- 
houses, and applying it to clubs also, 
rather than for allowing public houses 
to remain open at undue times. It was 
certainly no reason, because an Act was 
evaded, that a similar Act should not be 
assed to enforce the provisions of the 
aw in the direction in which they had 
been allowed to fail. He had no wish 
to delay the House upon the question. 
He thought it was likely that they 
might come to an early decision. All 
he had desired was to say a few words 
to show that it was not only total 
abstainers who were supporting the 
Bill, but also those who took a very 
moderate view of the question. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he de- 
sired to protest with the greatest sin- 
cerity against the tone of the observa- 
tions of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, and of 
other hon. Members who had expressed 
themselves in favour of the Bill. He 
thought that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had gone much further even 
than the advocates of temperance. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, as a non- 
teetotaller, confessed that he went much 
further in the direction of restrictive 
legislation than teetotallers themselves 
in regard to two very important points 
—namely, in confining the provisions of 
the Bill to Ireland, and limiting their 
application to towns of more than 
10,000 inhabitants. As to the first part 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s 
observations, the view he had expressed 
was exactly one of his (Mr. Flynn’s) 
reasons why he objected to the Bill. 
If they were to pass a measure of this 
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kind as an experiment, why confine it 
tu Ireland ? hy should Ireland be 
the only place—the corpus vile—on 
which to try measures of a restrictive 
character? If there was any principle 
which ought to be brought out promi- 
nently in connection with the Temper- 
ance Question, it was the principle of 
Local Option. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. P. M‘Donald), 
who spoke a few minutes ago, in his 
remarks as to Local Option. It was 
quite true that the Local Government 
Bill did not deal in the Licensing Clauses 
with the shortening of hours. It only 
gave to the new Boards power to re- 
strict or diminish the number of licensed 
houses. But it would not be difficult, 
if they were prepared to apply the same 
principles of legislation to England and 
Wales as the Bill sought to apply to 
Ireland, but would be a matter of 
extreme simplicity, and he would com- 
mend the suggestion to the attention of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Cockermouth Division of Oumberland 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who took such a 
philanthropic interest in the Temperance 
Question, in Committee upon the Local 
Government Bill, when dealing with the 
Licensing Clauses, to give the new County 
Councils or Local Bodies power to deal 
with the question of Saturday closing. 
In that way they would ascertain the 
opinion of the House in regard to the 
whole of the question. At present the 
Government went out of their way, both 
on | omg outside and in that House, 
and they had actually inaugurated a 
new principle in dealing with vested 
interests in licensed public-houses. 
What did they do, however, in regard 
to Ireland? The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), in a 
speech of great ability, had moved the 
second reading of the Bill. Two or 
three speakers followed the hon. Mem- 
ber, and what were they prepared to do? 
They wanted to know especially what 
the Government were going todo. That 
was a matter of very important con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone had marred an otherwise excel- 
lent speech by introducing into it observa- 
tions which had really nothing to do with 
the question. That wasan unfortunate 
habit of the hon. Gentleman, and he (Mr 
Flynn) trusted that in future he would 
eliminatesuch remarks from the speeches 
he was accustomed to make. One of 
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the observations of the hon. Member 
was that practically there was no opposi- 
tion to the measure in Ireland, except 
from the licensed victuallers. There 
were two mis-statements in that asser- 
tion. In the first place, there was a 
division of opinion on the question among 
the people generally ; and, in the second 
place, there was a great division within 
the ranks of the Irish Party. Further, 
a good deal of opposition came from 
those who, like himself, viewed the 
question impartially from a disinterested 
point of view, and were prepared to con- 
sider it on its merits as it affected the 
interests of the people. He claimed to 
be as strong an advocate of temperance 
and as strongly opposed to the great 
evils of drunkenness as any professed 
advocate of teetotalism in that: House; 
but instead of adopting restrictive legis- 
lation, he should be prepared to proceed 
on different lines, and should be inclined 
rather to look to the extension and im- 
provement of artizans’ dwellings, the 
establishment of public libraries, and 
other conditions that were likely to 
elevate the working man and remove 
him from temptation to go to the public- 
house. Those were the lines on which 
they should endeavour to proceed, and 
he maintained that legislation of that 
character was of that grandmotherly 
character which all sensible men depre- 
cated, but that it would fail to ac- 
complish the object at which it aimed. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone 
often reminded him of a fac-simile of a 
famous piece of statuary which was 
exhibited in the Paris Exhibition in 
1878, in which an old woman, getting 
hold of a very dirty boy, proceeded in a 
somewhat rough and violent manner to 
scrub him clean. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone was desirous of getting 
hold of every man who was not a tee- 
totaller by the scruff of the neck, and 
addressing speeches to him as a very 
dirty boy. He maintained that the 
Irish people were not such very dirty 
boys, after all, and that intemperance 
did not prevail in Ireland to such a 
degree as some hon. Gentlemen believed. 
Certainly it did not exist in Ireland to 
so large an extent as in Scotland, and 
undoubtedly it did not exist to the same 
amount as in certain parts of England, 
and he, therefore, protested altogether 
against the character of the Irish people 
being taken away in this hasty manner, 
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and he did not believe that any good 
result would follow from legislation of 
that character. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, made a statement 
which was open to great exception— 
namely, thata general consensusof public 
opinion existed in Ireland in favour of 
the measure. He (Mr. Flynn) believed 
that every hon. Member who listened 
to the speech would recognize that the 
hon. Gentleman entirely failed to sub- 
stantiate that very strong statement. 
The hon. Member quoted the opinion of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops, but any 
argument derived from that fact was 
very weak. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. FLYNN resumed. He said that 
when an hon. Member moved that the 
House be counted, he (Mr. Flynn) was 
proceeding to question the statement of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
when he said that the public opinion of 
Ireland was in favour of Saturday 
closing. He (Mr. Flynn) maintained 
that the hon. Member had already 
failed to substantiate that proposition, 
and the evidence which he brought for- 
ward in support of it was of the most 
unsatisfactory character. He would 
not say that the opinion of 10 or 12 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland 
were not opinions of the greatest pos- 
sible value, but what expression of opi- 
nion did the hon. Member bring forward 
from those classes who would themselves 
be affected by the measure? He had 
not given even one. He had referred 
to the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee many years ago as to arrests for 
drunkenness in Dublin on Saturday 
nights ; but he quoted no evidence what- 
ever from those who would be affected 
by the measure. His (Mr. Flynn’s) 
objection to the Bill was that it was 
essentially class legislation of the most 
oppressive kind. Those who were above 
the working classes, those who belonged 
to clubs and kept good houses, could 
afford to have their own wine cellars, 
or could drink at any hour they liked 
at their clubs. A working man could 
not do that, and the whole question in- 
volved was whether Saturday night 
closing would benefit the worki 
elasses or not. He respectfully urg 
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that that was the entire question. But 
earlier Saturday night closing would, or 
might possibly, lead to an increase of 
illicit drinking—to an increase of what 
were known as shebeen houses, and all 
those means of dishonourable, illegal, 
and unlawful practices which might 
lead on the working classes to their 
ruin. That, to his mind, was the whole 
gist of the contention in regard to 
Saturday night closing. It could not 
be proved that there was any demand 
for it by the working classes, and, 
therefore, he maintained that a strong 
argument had been made out against the 
view of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone as to the current of public 
opinion. He would now take the other 
side. The hon. and gallant Member 
who just spoke (Colonel Waring) had 
cast a sneer against the opinion of the 
Dublin Corporation ; but hon. Members 
would know how sneers against the 
Dublin Corporation were coloured by 
certain political antipathies. He would, 
therefore, pass by those sneers with the 
contempt they deserved. The view 
entertained by the Corporation of Dublin 
in opposing the Saturday night closing 
was not confined to the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, but the Corporations of Waterford, 
of Limerick, and of Cork had also 
pene against the principles of the 

ill, while both in Limerick and in 
Cork the associated Boards had passed 
resolutions against the provisions con- 
tained in it. Then he would ask did 
they intend to consult the opinions of 
those most interested in the matter or 
not, or would they insist upon giving 
this grandmotherly legislation? Was 
the House of Commons such a superior 
Body that it knew better than the 
people themselves what was good for 
them? If there were any merit in the 
principle of the Bill, the hon. Member 
who introduced it and those who sup- 
ported him were bound to prove to the 
satisfaction of the House that there was 
a strong opinion in its favour on the 
oe of the working classes who would 

e affected by it. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone had referred to the in- 
quiries of two Committees which sat 
upon the question of Sunday closing 
some years ago, and said that a large 
body of evidence was given in favour of 
Saturday closing. He (Mr. Flynn) be- 
lieved that that was‘so; but since that 
time the people of Ireland stood in a 
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more advantageous position in regard 
to restrictive measures of the kind than 
they did in 1860. He hoped that fact 
would not be disputed by those who ad- 
vocated the Bill. In the metropolitan 
district of Dublin, upon which the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone relied as 
justifying the measure, the Return as to 
Saturday drunkenness showed a steady 
decrease. From 1877 to 1878, the 
average number of arrests for drunken- 
ness in the City of Dublin on Saturday 
were 108 in a population of 350,000. 
In 1883-4 the average was 60, in 1884-5 
it was 56, and in 1885-6, 65; that was 
to say, that there had been a large de- 
crease in the last 10 years in the 
average number of arrests on the 
Saturday in the Dublin metropolitan 
district, which district had been made 
the chief argument in favour of the 
measure. Indeed, thedecrease amounted 
to from 40 to45 percent. Surely, those 
figures proved that there was no neces- 
sity whatever for that legislation. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Down (Colonel Waring) said, in refer- 
ence to another branch of the question, 
that restrictive legislation of that kind 
would not tend to introduce bogus clubs, 
shebeen houses, and illegitimate drink- 
ing. He (Mr. Flynn) quite disagreed 
with what the hon. and gallant Member 
said, and that was one of the reasons why 
he was strongly opposed to legislation of 
that character altogether. The Chief 
Police Magistrate, Mr. O’Donel, in 
speaking on the question of law drink- 
ing and unlicensed houses, commonly 
called shebeens, said that in the squalid 
districts of Dublin it was well known 
that there were houses carrying on an 
illicit trade in which people congregated 
to get drink. That occurred before the 
Sunday opening at 2 o'clock, and, if 
such things occurred in order to avoid 
the operation of Sunday closing, surely 
it was only natural to expect that on 
Saturday nights the same thing would 
prevail to a much larger extent. He 
would, therefore, urge upon the House 
that it would be far wiser to leave 
the matter as it stood at present, 
than to take what would be practi- 
cally a leap in the dark, with the 
possible consequence that instead of 
promoting temperance, sobriety, and 
thrift, they would in all probability in- 
crease illicit drinking. Again, he took 
issue with the hon. Hiember for South 
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Tyrone with regard to his contention 
that the opposition to the Bill was con- 
fined to those who had an interest in 
championing the cause of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association. He had no 
connection with that association what- 
ever, and he claimed to be as unbiassed 
and as impartial as the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone himself, even if not more 
so. He opposed the Bill on the dis- 
tinct ground that it would not be to the 
advantage of the working classes, nor to 
the advantage of the people, who would 
be chiefly affected by it, and he asked 
the House to reject it upon that ground. 
He had asked the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Cockermouth Division 
of Cumberland a few moments ago to 
give his attention to the suggestion he 
had ventured to throw out with regard 
to Local Option, and the possible intro- 
duction of certain principles into the 
Licensing Clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill in England. He strenuously 

rotested against the two main cardinal 
fines of legislation: to which the House 
seemed to be committed more and more 
as years rolled by. The first was that 
restrictive legislation of all kinds, whe- 
ther dealing with the great question of 
temperance, or with combinations, or 
agrarian societies—that restrictive legis- 
lation of all kinds and character the 
House was prepared to adopt for Ire- 
land, and to pass against the protests of 
the Irish Members, while ameliorative 
legislation only of reforming and ex- 
pansive character was passed for Eng- 
land, but never granted to Ireland at 
all, or only after years of strenuous, 
persistent, and incessant agitation. If 
hon. Members voted for this Bill, they 
should be prepared in consistency to 
support the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawsvn) in his proposal to develop the 
Licensing Clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill in the direction which the 
Temperance Party thought desirable. 
If, on the contrary, they did not, but 
gave themselves a free hand in reference 
to the matter, they would be applying 
two distinctly opposite sets of principles 
to Ireland and England. He contended 
that they ought to be consistent, or pre- 

ared to give up legislation altogether. 

e apologized for having detained the 
House so long; but he had wished, 
above all things, to make his opinions 
in regard to the measure clear, and to 
show that he and a large number of 
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Irish Members were opposed to a mea- 
sure of the kind, because they believed 
that it would not be good for Ireland, or 
for the working classes of the country 
whom it would principally affect. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, that they 
had had ample experience in Scotland 
of the excellent effects of restrictive 
legislation of the character which it was 
proposed by this Bill to extend to Ire- 
land. It was a remarkable fact that 
when a Bill of so much importance to 
Ireland was under discussion, only one 
Representative of an Irish constituency 
was at that moment present in the House, 
whilenot more than five or six Irish Mem- 
bers had been present during the wholeof 
the debate. A great deal had been said 
with regard to the dangers of restric- 
tive legislation. Now, his experience 
had not been that restrictive legislation, 
carried out to a reasonable extent, had 
had the effect of increasing the evils of 
illicit traffic in any proportion in com- 
parison with the benefits which had 
resulted from that legislation itself. He 
was quite certain that no Scotchman in 
whatever part of the House he sat, or 
whatever views he might take on any 
other question, would hesitate to concur 
in the statement that restrictive legisla- 
tion in Seotland had had a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the community. The 
hon. Member for South Tipperary (Mr. 
J. O’Connor) said that the greater the re- 
strictions were, the less their effect was. 
He (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) challenged 
the accuracy of that assertion, for which 
there was no foundation whatever. The 
hon. Member also said that all restric- 
tions of the same kind would fail, as he 
alleged that the restrictions on Sunday 
trading had failed. He (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald) was not in a position to say 
whether the suppression of Sunday 
liquor trading in Ireland had failed or 
not; but this he would say, that no mea- 
sure passed for the abolition of Sunday 
trading in any part of the United King- 
dom could be tested as to whether it 
had failed or not, until it had run a far 
longer course than the Irish Sunday 
Closing Act had run. All Sunday 
trading in intoxicating liquors had been 
put a stop to for many years past in 
Scotland with the most beneficial results, 
and he was satisfied that no man in 
Scotland, who valued the moral eleva- 
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tion of the community and had regard 
for the sacredness of the day of rest, would 
for one moment suggest that it would 
not be a great mistake to remove the 
restriction as regarded that country, and 
to revive Sunday trading. He was quite 
certain of this—that any such attempt 
would be met with practical reprobation 
on the part of the whole community of 
Scotland. He might be asked what about 
Glasgow? Whatever the Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow might have said about 
the establishment of bogus drinking 
clubs, he (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) was 
perfectly certain that no suggestion pro- 
ceeded from that gentleman in favour 
of the re-establishment of the opening of 

ublic-houses in Glasgow on Sunday. 

e would venture to say that no burgh 
magistrate in Scotland would have the 
least chance of retaining the position he 
occupied, or of being elected on any Town 
Council, who would be prepared to 
make such a proposal. 
who desired to carry on excessive drink- 
ing would endeavour to carry out their 
efforts in spite of any legislation. But 
those efforts must be met by counter 
efforts on the part of the Legislature 
and of the police. He was quite certain 
that the bogus clubs in Glasgow, how- 
ever much harm they might do, could 
only affect an infinitesimal portion of 
the population out of all proportion to the 
evil of restoring the old state of things 
under which public-houses were open 
in that country. It was said that the 
number ofarrests in Ireland for drunken- 
ness had increased since the passing 
of the Sunday Closing Act. He should 
like to know whether that did not arise 
from this fact—that whereas the police 
had now only a limited number of 
drunken people to deal with, they 
arrested them all; whereasin former 
years, when Sunday trade was carried 
on in Ireland, there were so many per- 
sons drunk on Sunday that the police 
were compelled to make a choice of 
those who made themselves most ob- 
structive to the peace of the community, 
and dealt only with the worst and most 
hardened offenders ? 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
the assertion was that there had been an 
increase in the number of arrests and 
convictions for drunkenness on a Sun- 
day. What he had represented was 
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that there had been no increase, but a 
decrease. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD apolo- 
gized for having misunderstood the hon. 
Member. He had thought that there 
had been an increase. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, there 
might have been an increase in regard 
to certain places; but ifthe right hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought there 
had been a general increase of drunken- 
ness since Sunday closing was intro- 
duced into Ireland, he was entirely mis- 
taken. There had been no such in- 
crease. 

Mr. J. O°; CONNOR said, he had only 
referred to certain cases by way of illus- 
tration. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
that there was nothing more certain than 
this—that if they had drunkenness to 
any great extent in any place, the polise 
could not cram the gaols with drunken 
men, and they were obliged to deal with 
those who caused the greatest commo- 
tion. On the other hand, when a mea- 
sure was passed by which drunkenness 
had been enormously reduced—and there 
was no doubt to his mind that it had 
been reduced by the passing of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Act—it was not only 
possible, but reasonable to expect that 
the number of arrests in a particular 
town might be as large as it was before 
the passing of the Act, because, all 
illegal and illegitimate temptations 
having been removed, the police natu- 
rally used their efforts to take into 
custody all persons who were found 
in a state of drunkenness on that day, 
in order by that, as well as by other 
means, to discourage drunken habits. 
But, however that might be, he would 
only say that on that matter their ex- 
perience in Scotland did not bear out the 
prophecy of the hon. Member for South 
Tipperary—that the greater the restric- 
tions the worse the effect. It had 
been said also—and it was that which 
had led him to intervene in the debate 
earlier than he would otherwise have 
done—that the earliest attempts at re- 
striction were made in Ireland. He 
thought what he had already said plainly 
indicated that that was not the case. 
The suspension of Sunday traffic in 
Ireland followed at a very long interval, 
indeed, the suppression of the Sunday 
traffic in Scotland. There was one other 
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matter which had not been referred to 
which he desired to mention, and that 
was what he understood to be now the 
law in Ireland—namely, that publicans 
supplying liquor to be consumed on the 
premises also carried on the trade of 
grocers and provisions dealers. He did 
not propose to make a long speech; 
but he wished to make two or three 
suggestions to those who were in charge 
of the Bill, in the event of the Bill being 
read a second time and being sent toa 
Committee. He was certainly very 
much astonished to find that this was 
still the law in Ireland, as it had not 
for along time been the law in Scotland. 
Anything more pernicious than such a 
custom he could not conceive. By the 
Act which was passed in 1853 it was 
made illegal to allow licences in Scot- 
land for the sale of liquors to be con- 
sumed on the premises to any person 
who dealt in other articles of food or 
drink. He was sure that no one could 
object to the prohibition of such a cus- 
tom as that, although, no doubt, the 
provision ought to be carried out in a 
reasonable way, and not done all of a 
sudden. Everyone who was in favour 
of temperance knew the temptations 
that were offered to persons who, when 
they went to shops, to buy a supply of 
non-intoxicants for their families, were 
brought into contact with drinking in 
places where drink was allowed to be 
sold on the premises. The danger of 
such a custom could not possibly be 
exaggerated. It exposed the public to 
the most aggravated temptations, and it 
was a traffic which ought not to be per- 
mitted. Then it was urged that prohi- 
bition always led to the increase of 
shebeening. That had not been found 
to be the case in Scotland. There could 
be no doubt whatever, that if they 
passed such a measure as this for restrict- 
ing the hours during which public- 
houses were to be open; for a time, 
there would be a hot and severe struggle 
between the illicit dealers and the police; 
but with efficient arrangements and an 
efficient police they would be able to 
reduce shebeens to the lowest possible 
limit, and would be successful in prevent- 
ing illicit drinking to a very large extent. 
No doubt, whatever was forbidden by 
the law led to illicit attempts to break 
the law. He did not suppose for one 
moment that even the ihe. Baronet 


opposite (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would 





suggest that if his theories were ex- 
pressed in legislation, it would be pos- 
sibly wholly to prevent persons from 
having their glass of grog, or prevent 
every human being in the United King- 
dom from getting some alcohol for con- 
sumption. As a matter of fact, he pre- 
sumed the hon. Baronet was of opinion 
that it was practically impossible to put 
down all liquor traffic. [Sir Witrrrp 
Lawson: No.] He was sorry for that, 
because he had always imagined the 


hon. Baronet to be a reasonable person. 


His contention was, that if they adopted 
that principle—and he hoped they would 
acopt it for England too—they would do 
a great deal to put down shebeens. In 
Scotland, if the magistrates had reason- 
able grounds for suspecting on credible 
testimony that the sale of liquor was 
being carried on in an unlicensed 
place, they could cause that place to be 
searched, and if more than one gallon 
of spirits were found, the persons found 


there could be arrested, and all the: 


spirits and other intoxicants found on 
the premises were liable to be seized. 
He thought that would be a legitimate 
arrangement, and of great benefit both 
to England and Ireland. There was 
one other suggestion he desired to 
make, and it was this—that if the 
House considered it desirable to restrict 
the sale of liquor in Ireland to the 
hours mentioned in that Bill, there 
could be nothing more pernicious, or 
dangerous, or unealled-for, than to 
confine the operation of the measure 
to certain towns. With the means 
of locomotion now enjoyed, it would 
be a most fatal mistake to have a 
sharp line drawn just outside a large 
town, beyond which liquor might be 
sold and within which it could not be 
sold. By a limitation of that kind, 
what would they do? Every person 
who, knowing that he had a day of rest 
before him, went out into the country 
for purposes of recreation would be 
exposed, as he approached the town on 
his return, to the temptation to have 
a good drink before he got back. He 
thought that that drawing of a line 
within which a certain thing might not 
be done, but outside which it might be 
done, would be most dangerous. Fur- 
thermore, it would tend to an undue 
accumulation of public-houses around 
all the large towns and cities just outside 
the area of restriction, instead of pro- 
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viding that, as the public went out- 
side the town into the suburbs, they 
should meet with fewer and fewer 
temptations of the kind. In Scotland 
it had been proved conclusively that the 
indiscriminate granting of licences to all 
persons who applied for them, inva- 
riably led to an increase of consuimp- 
tion; whereas, on the other hand, the 
restriction of the number of places in 
which liquor might be sold, always had 
the effect of reducing the consumption. 
Nor must it be forgotten, in that connec- 
tion, what a long string of public-houses 
on the way home meant toaman. He 
went into one, and if he were not ex- 
posed to any further temptation, it was 
all very well; but if, after the exercise 
of the virtue of self-denia!, he was in- 
duced to pass three or four, there might 
still remain a fifth, and, turning another 
corner, he would be undoubtedly ex- 

sed to a new temptation. Therefore, 
he thought there was something they 
could do, with a view of preventing 
drunkenness, short of this absolute pro- 
hibition of which he believed the House 
would strenuously disapprove — [Sir 
Wurrip Lawson: Oh, no! |—it was cer- 
tainly his belief. He had at first con- 
siderable doubt as to the course which 
he should take on the Bill; but after 
hearing what had been urged against 
it, he had como to the conclusion that 
he should vote for the second reading. 
He believed the Bill would be, on 
the whole, beneficial in its effects if it 
were properly worked out in Committee, 
and he might say of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the community. The 
question of the hours at which public- 
houses might be open was one not so 
much relating to the general principle 
as to the special circumstances of 
the localities. If it were true, as 
he believed the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
shown, that there was a vast and ap- 
parently increasing evil in consequence 
of the present hours of closing on Satur- 
day nights—[{ Mr. Joun O’Connor: No 
figures. |—then he thought that restric- 
tive rules might well be applied, and that 
some reasonable change might well be 
made. They had taken a step last year 
with reference to Scotland which could 
not be otherwise than beneficial—namely, 
to close public-houses in some places at 
10 o’cloek. He should vote for the 


eccond reading of the Bill, and he hoped 
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that in Committee it would be carefully 
considered whether the hour proposed 
for closing was not rather too strong a 
step to be taken at once. He doubted 
whether it was not unreasonably early, 
and he thought that, as in the case of 
the Early Closing Act for Scotland passed 
last year, the exigencies and require- 
ments of each case should be left to the 
magistrates to decide. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
the political course of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
was so distasteful to him that he would 
excuse him for saying that he could 
have wished this Bill had been in the 
hands of another sponsor. That, how- 
ever, would not deter him from suppoit- 
ing the measure by following the hon. 
Member into the Lobby. He understood 
that some of those with whom ke usually 
acted did not intend to follow that 
course, and he wished, therefere, to say 
a few words as to why he differed from 
them. He understood the objections of 
those hon. Gentlemen were not to the 
measure itself, but that their view was 
that, whether it was good or bad, they 
were disposed to wait until a Home 
Rule Parliament could settle the ques- 
tion. Having himself a very strong 
hope that Home Rule was in the near 
future, there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of that view; but there was 
one thing which to his mind was con- 
clusive against the argument. It was 
said that this matter ought to be de- 
cided by the Irish people. But he did 
not quite understand the logic of that 
position. His hon. Friends, day by day 
and week by week, were introducing mea- 
sures dealing with all kinds of topics, 
social aud political, covering the whole 
field of social life. They were asking 
the consent of the House of Commons, 
so that they might be passed into law; 
and, that being so, he had some diffi- 
culty, as he had said, of seeing the 
logical force of saying that this, of all 
other conceivable topics, was to be ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the 
House. But there was another posi- 
tion which could be fairly taken up on 
this matter, and which would appeal to 
him with far greater force. He had 
heard some of his hon. Friends say— 
and if what he read in the newspapers 
were true, the view was taken bythe hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell)—that 
this question of closing public- houses 
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was of so angering and embittering a 
nature that it was inexpedient to raise 
it at the present time because of the 
effect it would have on the Party to 
which he belonged, and destroy amongst 
them the union which then existed. 
That, of course, was an argument which 
could not but have weight with the 
Members of the Irish Party, and he 
confessed that it had considerable weight 
with himself; on that view he proclaimed 
himself absolutely in accord with his 
Leader. He said it was a wrong step 
to take now; but the responsibility lay 
on the shoulders of the publicans, and 
not with the supporters of the Bill. He 
felt on the question of temperance as 
strongly as any Member of the House; 
but, notwithstanding that he felt that 
some legislation was required, he had 
suppressed his own views in the in- 
terests of the Party to which he belonged. 
If the understanding arrived at between 
the Members of the Party generally nad 
been observed, he, for one, would not 
have been heard raising his voice in 
favour of the Bill. But that had not 
heen the case. The truce had been de- 
liberately broken last year by the pub- 
licans, who had themselves raised the 
whole liquor question. No one had 
attacked them or introduced any mea- 
sure which could have done them any 
harm; but, notwithstanding that, they 
invited the House to appoint a Select 
Cummittee toconsider the Sunday Closing 
Question ; having done that, they could 
not expect those who thought differently 
from themselves to restrict the dis- 
cussion to any particular point, and 
must be prepared for the discussion of 
the whole matter. With regard to the 
merits of the Bill, he said, with all 
seriousness and solemnity, as well as 
with the strongest sense of responsibi- 
lity, that the question of Saturday 
Closing in Ireland was practically a 
non-contentious question. There was 
in Ireland no difference of opinion on 
the subject. There was on one side the 
publieans only, and on the other the 
whole of the rest of the population. It 
was natural that publicans should ob- 
ject to a measure of this kind, and he 
did not blame them for doing their best 
to thwart legislation of this kind; but 
what they must understand was that 
they had no backing of publie opinion 
behind them. He had himself been 


conducting a little agitation in the City 
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of Cork within the last few months, and 
he felt it his duty to do that in conse- 
quence of the line which the publicans 
and their friends were taking. It seemed 
to him that it would be a bad thing for 
them to have all the talking on their 
side ; and as they had passed resolutions 
in Ireland, it seemed right to him to 
show that everyone did not agree in 
the views expressed. As a preliminary 
to public action on the matter, he took 
some steps towards getting a requisition 
signed in the City of Cork for the pur- 
pose of calling on the Mayor to summon 
a public meeting of the citizons on the 
question. It had been asserted that 
this was a packed meeting, but he said 
it was nothing of the kind. It was, no 
doubt, called in support of Sunday 
Closing, but it was absolutely free. 
They were not, of course, going to call 
a meeting which would end ina row and 
other disturbance. Meetings of the kind 
were for the public discussion on certain 
matters, and those who differed in their 
views should call their own meetings. 
The meeting was, therefore, called to 
consider the question of Saturday and 
Sunday Closing. Five-sixths of the 
clergymen of Cork signed the requisi- 
tion, which was a very striking cireum- 
stance, because it was only to be signed 
by persons in favour of Saturday Night 
and Sunday Closing, and he believed no 
one would contradict him when he said 
that upon this question the opinion of 
the Protestant clergy did not differ from 
that of the Catholic clergy. The meeting 
which they held was at*the largest hall 
that could be got for the purpose in the 
City of Cork ; there was a large and in- 
fluential platform, and the body of the 
hall was filled, not with the upper classes, 
but with the working men of the City, 
and it was on behalf of the latter that he 
claimed to speak. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR asked, how many 
persons the hall would contain ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, it was 
estimated that the hall would contain 
1,200 persons, and there were 1,000 
working men present. He had not seen 
a better attended meeting. Now, the 
publicans had been circulating a docu- 
ment setting forth their reasons why 
Irish Members should vote against this 
Bill, and they would excuse him for 
saying that the document was not by 
any means compiled in a candid manner. 
He would only deal with that statement 









in it which related to matters within , 
his own knowledge—namely, that which | 
affected the City of Cork. It was said 
that the Mayors of Cork and other 
places were of opinion that this question 
was to be settled, not by direct but by 
indirect legislation, dealing with the 
improvement of the condition of the 
working classes. But, so far from that 
being the case, the Mayor of Cork came 
over to London, and before a Committee 
of that House declared himself strongly 
in favour of direct legislation ; and not 
only there, but in Cork, in the Corpora- 
tion over which he presided, he had over 
and over again, in public and in private, 
declared himself in favour of Saturday 
Night Closing. He(Mr. Maurice Healy), 
therefore, found it difficult to understand 
why a document should be circulated 
which might induce that House to think 
that public functionaries like the Mayor 
of Cork were opposed to this measure. 
There was also a statement in the docu- 
ment referred to in reference to the Cor- 
poration of Cork. The publicans there 
said that the Corporation had passed 
a resolution against Saturday Night 
Closing. He denied that they had done 
so. They had done nothing of the kind ; 
and there was no resolution on the 
books of the Corporation dealing with 
the question at all. The Corporation 
had passed an illegal resolution on 
Sunday Closing, in consequence of 
which he waited on them with a deputa- 
tion, and asked on the part of the 
citizens of Cork to rescind that illegal 
resolution. They called a meeting, at 
which the whole question of Saturday 
and Sunday closing was raised and con- 
sidered, and the majority of the Cor- 
poration of Cork voted in favour of that 
principle; but, notwithstanding that, 
the publicans had the audacity to cir- 
culate the statement that they had voted 
against it. He thought that a cause 
which was supported by a statement of 
that kind could not be a very strong 
one, and he recommended the gentle- 
men who drew up that document to be 
a little more cautious in future as to 
what they put forward. But he asked 
the House to consider what was done. 
The Corporation of Cork passed an 
illegal resolution dealing with the ques- 
tion of closing, and the publicans pro- 
vided that every newspaper in Cork 
should insert it as if the Corporation 
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had decided against Saturday closing. 
These were the tactics by which it was 
sought to show that the feelings of the 
people of Ireland generally were op- 
posed to the principle. He had gone 
about a good deal in the City of Cork, 
he had talked with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in that city, and he could 
say that the difficulty was to find any- 
body who was against Saturday night 
closing. His hon. Friend the Member 
for South Tipperary (Mr. J. O’Connor) 
had not been in Cork lately; but in 
answer to him he might say that the 
Trades had not officially pronounced 
on the question. The President of the 
Trades, however, had given notice of a 
motion in favour of this proposal of 
Saturday night closing ; and, therefore, 
he repeated that the difficulty was 
to find anyone in the City of Cork 
who was against Saturday night clos- 
ing, except it were someone directly 
or indirectly interested in the trade. 
He ventured to differ from the opinion 
which had been expressed by the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate, be- 
cause he thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not gone far 
enough. This Bill was restricted to 19 
towns in Ireland. He quite admitted 
that in those towns the want of Satur- 
day closing was most felt; but his own 
opinion, and that of most people in Ire- 
land, was that this measure, which was 
a beneficial one, ought not to be re- 
stricted to them. For his (Mr. Maurice 
Healy’s) own part, he was in favour of 
the principle of the Bill being extended 
throughout thecountry. He had taken 
some trouble to ascertain the feelings 
of persons in Ireland upon the subject, 
and he had been struck with the state- 
ment made by a reverend father that 
no measure would be of use that did not 
close public-houses at 8 o’clock. What 
was the case now? Publicans generally 
had their premises open every day from 
7 o’clock in the morning until 11 o’clock 
at night, or for 15 hours a-day. For 
six days a-week a publican had his 
house open for no less than 96 hours, 
and he pointed out that no trader of any 
sort or description had his shop open 
for two-thirds of that time. All the 
Bill asked was that two hours only 
should be taken from that number of 
hours—although his demand would 
have been that three hours should be 
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taken. That was a 1 which 
certainly ought not to fi It the publicans 
with apprehension. It was a fact well 
known to all who had studied the ques- 
tion that there was ten times more in- 
temperance going on from 7 o’clock ‘9 
11 o’clock than, he might say, during all 
the rest of the week. It was not for the 
purpose of legitimate trade that these 
four hours were wanted. It was ridi- 
culous to suggest that anything in the 
shape of the legitimate sale of drink 
could not be carried on in the time which 
the Bill would leave untouched ; it was 
idle to suggest that persons who wanted 
drink for legitimate purposes; and not 
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were kept open considerably later than 
the public-houses. Everyone knew that, 
and also that the pawn shops were kept 
open longer to enable the people to take 
out their Sunday clothing, which could 
not be done until the men had been 
turned out of the public-houses at the 
last minute. He could only repeat that 
he should cordially co-operate with the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, or any- 
body else, no matter what might be 
his political views, in the endeavour to 
obtain from that House a measure that 
tended to put an end to this condition 
of things. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) said, he 


for the purposes of debauch, could not| had great difficulty in making up his 
get what they wanted before 8 o’clock | mind on this question. He saw great 
in the evening. He declined to argue | force in the argument that this Resolu- 
this question as one of statistics, and he | ‘tion shoald come from an Irish Parlia- 
believed that if the figures given were! ment, and he had no doubt whatever 
examined they would be found to be on | that it would in that case have greater 
the side which he represented. The | strength and efficiency. But he found 
value of statistics as to the number of | himself face to face with the question 
arrests for drunkenness depended en- | —Will this measure, if passed, do any 
tirly on whether the activity of the! good at all? Would it save any un- 
police was a constant quantity, and in| fortunate men from some of the evils 
Ireland it was well known that that! from which they suffered? He could 
was not the case. For the last few | not deny that he believed it would do 
years, unfortunately, the police in Ire- | some good, and therefore, although he 
land had had something else to do| perfectly understood the position of 
than arrest people for drunkenness ;| some of his Colleagues who could not 
and, moreover, he declined to admit that | vote for the measure, notwithstanding 








arrests for drunkenness were any indica- 
tion of the amount of drinking going on. 
They wanted to put an end not merely to 
drunkenness, but to wasteful drinking, 
by preventing working men from spend- 
ing in the public-houses the wages | 
which ought to go to their wives and | 
families. An enormous amount of 
drunkenness went on with which the 
police could not in any way interfere, 
and therefore he declined to take the 
number of arrests into the question. 
The test in this matter was to walk 
the streets of Cork or any other great 
city on Saturday night, to hear the 
blasphemies resounding on all sides, 
and to see the working man’s wife wait- 
ing at the public-house door to try to 
induce her unfortunate husband to come 
out before he had spent his last penny. 
He had heard a magistrate say that such | 
was the state of things that the wives of 
working men had to wait until the 
public-houses were closed at 11 to buy 
the provisions necessary for Sunday, and 
that for that reason the provision shops 





| that they werefavourable to its principle, 


he could not accept the responsibility of 
voting against the Bill. But there was 
one point in connection with the sub- 
ject advanced by the hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward the Bill which he 
could not allow to pass unnoticed, and 
that was the way in which he had 
adverted to the argument that this 
legislation ought to be reserved for an 
Irish Parliament. The hon. Member 
put before the House, very properly, 
the great importance of this legislation 
as affecting the interests of the working 
men of Ireland. But he wanted to call 
attention to the action of the hon. 
Member a year ago at the Burnley 
Election. The hon. Member was well 
known among the advocates of temper- 
ance in Burnley; but when he went 
down there, did he support the temper- 
ance advocates? He asked and im- 
plored the temperance people to vote 
against the temperance candidate, and 
that had been his action at other 
Elections in this country. 
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Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: This is 
straying very far from the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. MAHONY said, he intended to 
vote for the Bill, because he believed 
that although it would not do anything 
like the amount of good which it would 
do if itcame from an Irish Parliament, 
it would etfect some little good for the 
people in Ireland. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he desired to take 
exactly the opposite course to that 
which his hon. Friend was about to 
follow. He believed, and he said it 
with a full sense of responsibility, that 
every effort of legislation made in that 
House against the wish or over the 
heads of the people of Ireland at the 
present time, was an indication to them 
ofa motive for making common cause 
with the publicans. Every move in that 
direction was really against the aims 
of those who had the best interests 
of the cause of temperance at heart. 
He knew that those Gentlemen who 
treated this matter from what he must 
call the ferocious advocacy standpoint, 
would not concede that men who voted 
against such measures would at all wish 
to see the working men sober orcared for. 
He believed there were in that House 
men who wished to see themselves and 
others kept within the bounds of sobriety, 
and there were many men who, although 
themselves abstainers, did not believe 
in this sort of coercive legislation. The 
result of this legislation would be, that 
while the working men were allowed to 
be employed till very late hours, the 
provision shops would practically be 
closed against them, because it must be 
remembered that the men who sold 
drink also sold bread, flour, and other 
necessaries. It was a bad arrangement, 
no doubt, but it produced a state of 
things which it was necessary to face. 
They would have men’s wives going to 
these licensed houses to buy provisions, 
and then the police would be coming 
down upon the owner, especially if he 
were a Nationalist. If the House know 
how those things were worked by the 
police, he did not believe there was 
a Member of the House who would vote 
for the Bill. He would be one of the 


first to vote for the measure in an Irish 
Parliament; but he had seen how the 
Sunday Closing Bill was allowed to 
work, The man who was in any way 
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in the confidence of the Executive was 
allowed to do a roaring trade on Sun- 
days; the poliee might see hundreds of 
men drinking in his shop, but he would 
never be prosecuted. But it was only 
the other day that the Local Government 
Board, at the head of which was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, refused to appoint a man to 
the position of clerk in a Union be- 
cause there had been a record against 
him as publican many years previously ; 
and there were some 15 men now in Kerry 
deprived of their living, merely because 
they were members of the National 
League, by the local magistrates for poli- 
tical motives refusing them licences. He 
should not have any hesitation in voting 
against the Bill; as he believed the Act 
would be worked tothe detriment of honest 
men pursuing a legitimate trade, he did 
did not think he need apclogize for the 
vote he was about to give, and he hoped, 
therefore, that the House would reject 
the Bill. Until the matter was dealt 
with by an Irish Parliament, he thought 
that they should try to provide the people 
with some recreation which would be an 
inducement to them to stay away from 
public-houses, and then he, who was 
now greatly opposed to this measure, 
would be as strongly in favour of it as 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) and the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy). 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
they were asked to agree to the second 
reading of a measure which did not meet 
the views of a single Member of tho 
House. He thought they were entitled 
to some explanation as to why the Bill 
was in this particular form. One reason 
for that was no doubt that the advocates 
of restrictive measures were not at all at 
one on the nature of the restriction they 
required ; and, although the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone had mentioned the 
names of several different Bodies, as far 
as he knew he had not mentioned one 
that advocated the exact restrictions 
imposed by the Bill. In opposing the 
second reading of the Bill he was en- 
tirely in favour of strictly regulating tho 
sale of intoxicating drinks. He did 
not intend to refer in detail to the evi- 
dence put before the House by the Sun- 
day Closing Committee, but he thought 
he was entitled to say that it had 
strongly impressed on his mind the be- 
lief that a great deal more might be done 
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to promote sobriety by carefully framed 
regulations strictly enforced than by a 
system of repressioa. His complaint was 
that a Bill framed as this was should, so 
to speak, be thrown at their heads, and 
that they were then to be told that it 
was not the Bill that was wanted, that 
it was in acrude state, and that it was to 
be sent to a Committee appointed for a 
different purpose to be moulded intu 
something useful. As a Member of 
the Committee referred to, he had no 
right to object to any work put upon it; 
but he feared that if the committee had 
to go into all the evidence on this sub- 
ject, in addition to that already before 
them, it would be impossible for 
them to report this Session. If any 
change in the scope of the Committee 
were made, he could not help expressing 
a hope, after the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Lord Ad- 
vocate, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would become a Member of 
the Committee. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he was not prepared to 
justify nor was he concerned with the 
consistency of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) in 
using the argument he had against the 
claims of Irish Members at the General 
Election. The hon. Member for North 
Cork (Mr. Flynn), who addressed the 
House a short time ago, had said that hon. 
Members who voted for the second 
reading of the Bill must be prepared to 
accept responsibility for all the Amend- 
ments standing in the name of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Cocker- 
mouth Division of Cumberland (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) in connection with the 
Local Government Bill. He was pre- 
pared to accept his share of that respon- 
sibility by voting for the second reading 
of the Bill. The hon. Member also, in 
his closing remarks, challenged them to 
say that the principle of the Bill if 
accepted by the House and carried out 
would be to the interest of the working 
classes. It was precisely because he 
believed that a limitation of the hours 
for the consumption of drink on licensed 
premises would benefit the classes in 
question that he rose to support the 
second reading. The ridiculous state- 
ment put forward on platforms, and in 
the House of Commons, was to the 
effect that the working men were only to 
be benefited so long as they had easy 





access to the beer barrel or the whisky 
cask. He had seen it, too, statedin news- 
apers that if the working men drank 
ess their wages would be less, but as a 
Representative of the working men he 
gave a flat and direct denial to tho 
statement. It might not be in the 
knowledge of hon. Members that the 
estimated amount of money spent on 
drink was equal to 27 per cent on the 
wages earned by the wage-earning 
classes. Therefore he held that a restric- 
tion of the hours during which drink 
could be sold was most desirable, and 
that it was a most absurd statement to 
make that the working classes would 
not be benefited by this measure. The 
hon. Member for South Tipperary (Mr. 
J. O'Connor), who moved the rejection 
of the Bill, spoke at considerable length 
on what he was pleased to term the 
legitimate sale of drink ; but throughout 
his whole statement he was careful not 
to state what he considered to be the 
legitimate sale or trade in drink. Surely 
if there was such legitimate trade it 
could be confined within reasonable 
hours, and he held that the number of 
hours during which drink was now sold 
were anything but legitimate. The State 
had already protected young persons 
and women engaged in dangerous opera- 
tions in factories and workshops ; it had 
interfered to limit the hours of work to 
56 in the week, but they had it stated— 
and it was well known—that barmen 
and barmaids were engaged in the sale 
of strong drink for 96 hours a-week, 
and in some cases for 108 and even 123 
hours. He was perfectly correct in 
stating that the worst cases which came 
into the hospitals, especially in London, 
were those of the unfortunate persons 
who were engaged in the sale of drink 
for 16 and 18 hours a-day; and it was 
because he believed that the passing of 
this Bill would be of untold advantage 
to the working classes, and especially to 
those immediately engaged in the sale 
of drink, that he had no hesitation in 
supporting the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. If the provisions 
of the Bill could be secured for the 
people of Ireland, he hoped they might 
regard it as an indication of the desire 
to extend them to the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken 
seemed to think that the average of 
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working men spent money on drink 
which should go in support of their 
families. He quite agreed with him in 
that argument; but, on the other hand, 
he thought there was the danger that 
if drink were taken away from them, the 
money which now went in drink would 
go to the employers. He believed it 
was admitted by political economists of 
-all classes that it was the interest of 
capitalists to keep the working classes 
on as low a mode of living as possible, 
and that being so, he believed the work- 
ing classes would not in the end find 
that they were, so far as wages went, 
benefited by the measure. Many obser- 
vations had been made by the advocates 
of the Bill to the effect that nobody in 
Ireland was against the Bill but the 
publicans, and he believed, so far as its 
object was concerned, every man, woman, 
and child in Ireland would be in favour 
of it; but while there was a very strong 
feeling in Ireland against excessive 
drinking, there was also an equal, if not 
much stronger, feeling against rash 
legislation of this kind, and certainly 
there was a most widespread objection 
against giving further powers to the 
police to interfere with their wants. He 
did not know that he had ever been 
more divided in opinion on any measure 
than he was upon this. But the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for West Kerry (Mr. Edward Har- 
rington) with regard to the way in 
which the police used their powers had 
made a strong impression upon him, 
and on that ground he regretted to say 
that he should be compelled to vote 
against the Bill. He would ask his hon. 
Friends, however, why it was that they 
had begun their work at the bottom of 
the scale instead of at the top? It 
seemed to him rather strange that the 
advocates of temperance should not turn 
their attention to the suppression of the 
manufacture of strong drink by putting 
such an amount of taxation upon it as 
would have been in the nature of a pro- 
hibition. They seemed to take that part 
of the matter very easily, and the Go- 
vernment themselves dealt very lightly 
with the great drink manufacturers. 
After all that had been said and done 
with respect to public-houses, the Go- 
vernment got the larger portion of the 

rofit, and allowed what was going on 
in them for the sake of the Revenue; 
and then to turn round upon the poor 
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working man as well as the ga 
was, he maintained, going the wrong 

way to work. He asked how it was that 
the majority in the country invariably 
supported the drinking system in this 
way. The reason was, no doubt, that 
they would interfere with the Revenue. 

Sim WILFRID LAWSON: Has the 
discourse of the hon. Member, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, anything to do with 
the Bill before the House ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member is taking no doubt avery large 
survey. 

Mr. HARRIS: That was because it 
was a very large subject. He recognized 
in the interruption only another instance 
of the intemperance of the temperance 
advocates. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) would, of course, say that a 
large amount of money had to be made 
up; but he believed that if the injustice 
of that revenue were explained to the 
people, and the reasons why the aris- 
tocracy of the country supported the 
present system, this very long discussion 
would have been saved. It would have 
been settled that for the purpose of 
Revenue, land and capital should be 
properly taxed, and then the benefit 
of the drink taxes would have really 
been handed over to the working 
classes. It was a principle of poli- 
tical economy that labour should not 
be taxed at all, and it was, in his 
opinion, a great injustice to put a tax in 
any shape or form upon the wages of 
working men. Another principle was 
that consumption should not be taxed, 
and, therefore, looking at the present 
question, he said that the tax on drink 
was on the one hand opposed to Free 
Trade, and on the other that it was a 
taxation of labour. For these reasons 
he should vote against the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I wish, 
before the Division is taken upon this 
Bill, to have the opportunity of saying 
a few words to explain my personal 
position, and also the course I intend to 
take. I say my own personal position, 
because I am only speaking for myself, 
and I do not, in any way, represent the 
views of any of my hon. Friends, who 
will vote according to their own views 
and judgment. I suppose I may assume 
that at this time all Members of the 
House, and Members on both sides of 
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this question, desire to increase temper- 
ance among the people, and that they 
desire to promote and support well-con- 
sidered measures robin: increasing 
sobriety and temperate habits among 
all classes of the people. That, at all 
events, is my strong r oor I think I 
came into Parliament as a supporter 
of Sunday Closing originally. I have 
watched the different phases of the 
Parliamentary struggle on this question, 
both in England and Ireland, for 10 or 
12 years, with the utmost interest. I at 
first used to take part in this struggle. 
I voted, I think, at its first introduction, 
in favour of the Irish Sunday Closing 
Bill. But I came to the conclusion, 
after a time, that the true interests of 
temperance were not likely to be served 
by the way in which that measure was 
accustomed to be brought forward ; that 
it was attended with greater evils than 
those which it sought to cure, and that 
the effect of the Sunday Closing Act of 
Parliament of 1874 was not sueh as 
would be likely to increase the desire of 
the people of Ireland for temperance, 
or to force them to adopt temperate 
habits. I am still most desirous that 
there should be greater temperance, 
greater abstinence from drinking. I 
believe it is a very great evil. I am, 
with, perhaps, a single exception, the 
largest employer of labour among the 
Irish Members of all Parties, and it has 
been brought constantly to my notice 
that the question of intemperance is 
undoubtedly a very great impediment to 
the progress of the industries of Ireland, 
and to the success of manufacturing 
and other operations, as well as to the 
welfare and well-being of the people; 
but I am firmly convinced that the 
measures proceeding from the House 
for the promotion of temperance will 
not have any chance of fair play in Ire- 
land; that the backs of the people would 
be put up against them in advance; that 
there will be defects in the administra- 
tion which will largely increase that dis- 
position, and largely nullify the good 
intention of the Legislature in passing 
such measures; and that the result, so 
far as the spreading of temperance is 
concerned, will be disappointing to those 
advocates of temperance who have so 
conspicuously proved their good faith 
and their earnestness in their constant 
advocacy of temperanee in both this 
country and Ireland. Believing this to 
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be so, and also considering that the 
question of temperance is a matter of 
grave moment in Ireland, though not 
graver than in England or Seotland— 
because I cannot admit for a single 
moment that the Irish are a less tem- 
perate people than the English or the 
Scotch—I will not draw any comparison, 
because comparisons are always odious, 
but certainly the balance is not against 
us, and may be in our favour—I cannot 
see that any good is likely to result 
from the passage of this Early Closing 
Bill at the present moment. What 
would be the advantage of the measure ? 
Delay is what I should advise—postpone- 
ment, but not abandonment. our 
Local Government Bill for England pro- 
poses to assign the question of Sunday 
Closing to the Local Authorities, and 
also assigns other extensive powers under 
the Licensing Act with reference to the 
closing of public-houses, compensation 
to their owners, and so forth. The Go- 
vernment and the Conservative Party, 
in their programme at the General 
Election, announced that they were in 
favour of Local Government for Ireland 
and England ; and at the commencement 
of this Session it was announced from 
the Front Government Bench, with all 
the weight and authority of a Cabinet 
decision, that Local Government for 
Ireland should go, as far as possible, 
part passu with Local Government for 
England. There has been some change, 
unfortunately, in the councils of the 
Government in that respect since then, 
and they now say the matter must 
be postponed. How long we do not 
know; but what I would suggest is 
that, as you are going to have a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, 
you should wait until you are in a 
position to pass it, and that then you 
should assign to the Bodies constituted 
the same powers with reference to this 
question that you now propose to give 
in the English case, or that experience 
in it meanwhile in England may induce 
you to give to them hereafter. If you 
insist upon passing a measure of this 
kind now, it will be exceptional treat- 
ment as regards Ireland. You not being 
the Representatives of Ireland, but the 
great majority being Representatives of 
England, Seotland, and Wales, will in- 
terfere with the decision and direction 
of the question which you have ex- 
pressly handed over to the charge of 
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Local Bodies in the case of England, 
because I presume you do not consider 
Parliament is the best authority to deal 
with it in regard to England. When 
your position is so much less advanta- 
geous in the case of Ireland, why should 
you persist in dealing with it? I care 
not what system you leave the superin- 
tendence, arrangement, and direction of 
this question to in the future—whether 
to County Boards or to the larger sys- 
tem of autonomy proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). In 
the hands of either such Bodies and any 
such system, the question is safe. I 
believe that Irishmen acting at home, 
discussing this question amongst them- 
selves, free from your interference, will 
decide this question much more advan- 
tageously and much more suitably and 
justly than you can ever hope to decide 
it here, and their decision will be at- 
tended with much better and happier 
results for the people. The question is 
one that is most intimately connected 
with the subject of local self-govern- 
ment. It is most exactly suited for the 
superintendence of local Bodies, which 
I hope you propose to set up in Ireland. 
By your own admission it is not suited 
for Parliament in the case of England. 
Much more so, I contend, is it unsuited 
for this Parliament in the case of Ire- 
land. If you pass this Bill you will 
grievously hamper the efforts of social 
reformers in Ireland, and you will strike 
a blow against them, you will prejudice 
the section of the Irish people—that 
greater seetion of the Irish people who 
desire to see large legislation—in all 
probability, legislation going beyond 
the limits of this Bill—you will take 
away from the strength of the great 
section of the Irish people, and increase 
the strength of the smaller section re- 
presenting the spirit trade in Ireland, 
who offer resistance to the passing of 
this measure. I believe, conscientiously 
and from the bottom of my heart, that 
no greater blow could be dealt to tem- 
perance in Ireland than the passage of 
such a measure as this; and I am con- 
vineed, also, that the working of the 
Sunday Closing Act has not been so 
successful as people imagined. It has 
not diminished drunkenness as it ought 
to have diminished it. It has not in- 


creased temperance, and I believe that 
since its passage there is less disposition 
Mr. Parnell 
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on the part of the Irish people in favour 
of temperance, less public enthusiasm 
for temperance and temperance prin- 
ciples, than there was before the mea- 
sure was passed; and, therefore, because 
I am a temperance man, and because I 
believe as strongly as the hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill that one of our 
great works in the future must be to 
make the Irish people more sober than 
they are, to make them co-operate with 
their governors—that is a matter of 
most vital importance—and their law- 
givers on this question, I am convinced 
that only in this way can you secure 
your object to spread temperance among 
the people by voluntary action among 
themselves and by their own Represen- 
tatives. For these reasons, r must 
decline to take the responsibility on 
the present occasion of voting for the 
measure. ; 

Tus CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down commenced his speech 
by telling us that he spoke not for his 
Party but for himself. Perhaps he will 
allow me to imitate him, and explain 
that the position which I now intend to 
take on this question is my own, and 
that I do not commit any of my friends 
to the views I lay before the House. I 
have listened to the debate with great 
interest. It has been marked by several 
speeches of considerable ability and 
great eloquence. These speeches have 
not all been on the same side, although 
I am bound to say that the palm, on the 
whole, lay with the advocates of the 
measure. It has been stated that wages 
would be reduced if they were not spent 
on drink, and that the greedy employer 
would be the only person to benefit. 
This singular travesty of the doctrines 
of politieal economy surprised me not a 
little. 

Mx. HARRIS: If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been John Stuart Mill, he 
would not have been surprised at some 
of my arguments. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not in 
the least wish to enter into any rivalry 
with the hon. Member as to the prin- 
ciples of John Stuart Mill, or any other 
distinguished political economist, of 
whom I have heard for the first time to- 
day the hon. Member is a devoted 
student. The hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. E. Harrington) advocated in a far 
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less plausible form what I took to be 
the main contention of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down. He was of 
opinion that if this Bill were passed 
by this Parliament, the working men of 
Irelaad would insist upon getting drunk. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
never said that. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be dreaming about my 
speech. There was nothing that could 
be taken as even approaching to the 
right. hon. Gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As to the 
exact purport of the hon. Member’s 
observations, my friends near me assure 
me that they took them in the same 
sense as I did; but I have no desire to 
misrepresent him, and if he says I was 
mistaken I will withdraw the observa- 
tion. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: I 
stated a case where the Local Government 
Board, of which he is the head, refused 
the saction of a Nationalist’s appoint- 
ment merely because his licence was 
endorsed. As the law was used by the 

lice for the prosecution of Nationalists, 

said I could not give them any further 
instrument of coercion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: One moral, I 
think, may be drawn from the contro- 
versy on this question to-day, and that 
is the extreme difficulty of collecting 
from Irish Members what really is the 
state of Irish publie opinion. I con- 
stantly have it thrown in my teeth that 
I disregard in this or in that particular 
the ‘‘undoubted desire of the Irish 
people ;” but we have heard the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland give entirely 
different versions of what is the “ un- 
doubted wish of the Irish people.” 
There is not merely a difference of opi- 
nion between Irish Representatives; 
that is perfectly natural and legitimate ; 
but each side has asserted on its behalf 
that it had behind it practically the un- 
divided opinion of the Irish people. That 
being so, it illustrates what I have all 
along said—namely, that itis by nomeans 
easy, by a mere survey and consideration 
of speeches delivered in this House, to 
determine what is or what is not the 
unbiassed wish of any section of the Irish 
people. 
r. J. O'CONNOR endeavoured to 
speak, but 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER called 
upon Mr. Balfour to continue his 
speech. 





Mr. J. O’OONNOR, however, ex- 
claimed—I should not be misrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never re- 
ferred to the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR: I never said any 
such thing. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order.”’ } 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never men- 
tioned the hon. Member’s name. Another 
point which I think deserves attention, 
is the most remarkable statement which 
fell from the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Maurice Healy). He 
made a most eloquent, impressive, and 
interesting speech in favour of this Bill, 
and he warned some of his Friends 
sitting near him not to vote against 
their convictions by opposing this Bill 
on account of the fact that it was brought 
forward in Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, when he made that statement, knew, 
I presume, what he was talking about. 
He had reason for believing that there 
were some of his Friends who desired 
to see the object of this Bill effected, but 
who, because it was a Bill brought be- 
fore the united Parliament, and would 
be carried by a united Parliament, would 
be prepared to vote against it. I think, 
again, that that is a fact which ought 
not to be lost sight of by those who try 
to ascertain the precise value of the opi- 
nions of the Representatives of Ireland 
given in this House. I do not say that 
the procedure is not legitimate, and I 
am not complaining of it. It may be 
perfectly legitimate, from their point of 
view, to vote against measures which, 
under other circumstances, they would 
approve of; but it would qualify very 
materially the estimate which we should 
form of the opinions so expressed. I 
ask the House to take note of it, and to 
bear it in mind, when the unanimous opi- 
nion of two-thirds of the people of Ireland 
is cast in their teeth. It cannot, I think, 
be doubted that the evil which the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill desires 
to redress by this Bill is a very great 
evil. Nobody who listened to his speech, 
or who is acquainted with the condition 
of those towns where large sums are 
paid away every Saturday afternoon in 
weekly wages, can deny that a vast 
amount of money is spent in the most 
lamentable way before the Saturday 
evening has closed. The evil to be dealt 
with is undoubted, and no one will deny 
that if it can be redressed without 
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creating greater evils we ought to take 
the work in hand. I confess I have 
always entered into the controversies on 
the drink question with a very cautious 
and doubtful spirit. Iam one of those 
who greatly distrust any effort made by 
the Legislature to forcibly make the 

opulation—or any portion of the popu- 
ation—more moral. I think we ought 
to approach this, and any proposal of a 
similar character, not with our eyes con- 
stantly closed against the truth, but in 
an extremely critical spirit ; and I think 
we ought to have all the facts on which 
a judgment can be based very fully be- 
fore our minds before we come to any 
final decision on this question. I, per- 
haps, take a stronger view than many 
hon. Members upon two or three ques- 
tions which are closely connected with 
the controversy at issue. I hold that it 
is a perfectly legitimate thing for the 
working men of this country to desire 
to take a fair proportion of alcoholic 
drink. No one denies that privilege to 
the upper classes, and I cannot see why 
it should be denied to the working 
classes. While I regard the desire for 
drink as a perfectly legitimate desire, 
and that it is perfectly ridiculous to try 
to crush it out, I also regard the liquor 
traffic as legitimate. I decline to stamp 
with any special mark of infamy or dis- 
grace the body of men engaged in this 
traffic—a traffic which always exists in 
every community allowed free play in 
this matter. I also think it absurd to 
legislate on this question against the 
manifest desire of the majority of the 
people. You must carry with you the 
moral sense of the people whom you 
seek to reform before you try to reform 
them ; and I further feel that before any 
restrictive legislation is adopted, very 
full inquiry should be instituted, and 
very full knowledge obtained before this 
House commits itself to deal with this 
matter. Under these circumstances, I 
should not have voted for the second 
reading of this Bill in the present state 
of my own knowlege of the subject if 
it were not that I understood that the 
hon. Member who introduced the mea- 
sure desires that after the second read- 
ing is passed the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee. There is, as the 
House is aware, a Select Committee sit- 
ting at this moment on the Sunday 
Closing Question, and I understand from 
Gentlemen on that Committee that a very 
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large amount of evidence has been given 
on the collateral and closely cognate 
subject of Saturday closing. I think it 
would be a great misfortune if the evi- 
dence thus collected should be rendered 
wholly useless when it could be used for 
the purpose of coming to some kind of 
opinion upon the merits of the Bill now 
before us. I desire to see the scope of 
the inquiry of that Committee extended 
so as to include Saturday closing, and 
the Committee empowered to take evi- 
dence with the view of considering 
Saturday closing, not as connected with 
the Sunday Closing Question, but on its 
own merits. If that object is carried 
out, and this House does consent to 
refer this Bill to the Select Committee, 
I believe that the results of the labour 
of that Committee will be to give us in 
no considerable time a vast amount of 
useful information upon the subject, 
which will really enable us to do that 
which—in the face of the conflicting 
testimony given from the various parts 
of the House by different Irish Repre- 
sentatives—we are unable to do at pre- 
sent—namely, to give a definite opinion 
founded upon evidence, the value of 
which we ean test. I hope, therefore, 
that the House will not refuse to grant 
the second reading, on the understand- 
ing which I have stated. I think that 
we should wait for the evidence which 
the Committee may collect before we 
gave a final decision upon one of the 
most difficult social questions which the 
House can have to decide. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
only a few words to add. The hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), in his weighty speech, 
had praetically pleaded for delay; he 
did not understand the speech delivered 
by the hon. Member to be a speech 
against the Bill. On behalf of those 
who were supporting the Bil!, he could 
not take the responsibility of further 
delay in this matter. Whilst they were 
delaying, men, women, and children were 
dying and being destroyed, and he could 
not possibly consent to have any further 
delay in the matter. The hon. Member 
for Cork further declared that he did 
not believe the Bill would achieve the 
results that were aimed at. He would 
put against the hon. Member’s opinion, 
not his own opinion, but an opinion 
which the hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
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Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 178; Noes 


the opinion of the hon. Gentleman’s own 
constituents. At the meeting referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy), 
which was presided over by one of the 
warmest supporters of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Parnell)—namely, the Mayor of 
Cork, and addressed by many clergy- 
men, strong advocates of the political 
views of the hon. Gentleman, this re- 
solution was passed— 


‘“‘That we are convinced that enormous 
benefit would result from the closing of public- 
houses at 7 o’clock on Saturday evening.” 


That resolution was moved by the Rev. 
Canon O’Mahony; and he (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) had no doubt the hon. Member 
for Cork would recognize in that rev. 
gentleman one of those who was de- 
cidedly competent to express an opinion 
on this question. They had the hon. 
Member for Cork with his fears, and 
they had his own constituents passing 
thisresolution. [Mr.J.O’Connor: No, 
no!] The ‘meeting was composed: of 
the constituents of the hon. Member for 
Cork. [Mr. J. O'Connor: Only a sec- 
tion.] Well, suppose he said a section 
of them. At all events, the meeting 
was presided over by the Mayor of 
Cork, an ardent supporter of the hon. 
Member for Cork; and the resolution he 
had read was moved by another strong 
supporter of the hon. Gentieman. As he 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) had said, he could 
not possibly take the responsibility of 
delay. He did not know when they 
were to have a Local Government Bill 
for Ireland. The sooner it came the 
better he would be pleased, but that 
was an entirely different thing. He 
could not act upon any assumption. 
He said he did not know when that Bill 
might come; but he knew that so far as 
the Local Government Bill now before 
the House was concerned, it gave no 
power to the Local Authorities to deal 
with the hours during which public- 
houses shall be open on week-days. He 
could not wait for a Local Government 
Bill, much less could he wait for an 
Irish Parliament; and he begged now 
to move, ‘ That the Question be now 
put. ” 


Question put accordingly, ‘That the 
Question be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
97: Majority 98.—(Div. List, No. 100.) 
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102: Majority 76. 


AYES. 
Acland, A. H. D. Firth, J. F. B. 
Anderson, C. H. Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Anstruther, H. T. Forster, Sir C. 
Asher, A. Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Asquith, H. H. Fraser, General U. C. 
Austin, J. Fry, = 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. Fry, T 
Balfour, rt. hon. J._B. Gaskell, C. G, Milnes- 
Balfour, Sir G. Godson, A. F. 


Barbour, W. B. 

Baring, T. C. 

Barry, A. H, Smith- 

Beaumont, H. F. 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Bethell, Commander 
G.R 


Bickford-Smith, W. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Bolton, T. D. 

Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Broadhurst, H. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Burt, T. 

Caldwell, J. 

Campbell, Rh. F. F. 

Childers, rt. hon. H. 
C. E. 


Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
R. H.S 

Clark, Dr. G.B 

Cobb, H. P. 

Coghill, D. H. 

Collings, J. 

Colman, J. J. 

Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J. E. 


Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Corbett, A. C. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cossham, H. 

Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Craig, J 

Craven, J. 

Crawford, W. 

Currie, Sir D. 

Curzon, hon. G. N. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
Dixon, G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dugdale, J. 8. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H, F, H. 
Ellis, ‘T. E. 
Esslemont, P. 

Ewart, Sir W. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fenwick, OC. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
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Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. C. 
Hamilton, Lord E. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Heneage, right hon, 
E 


Hingley, B. 

Hoare, EK. B. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Houldsworth,SirW.H. 

Hoyle, I. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hunter, W. A. 

Iszacson, F. W. 

Jacoby, J. A. 

James, hon. W. H. 

Joicey, J. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Lalor, R. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, T. 

Leighton, S. 

Lewis, Sir C. E. 

Lewis, T. P. 

Lowther, J. W. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lyell, L. 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Macdonald, right hon. 
J. H. A. 

MacInnes, M, 

Mackintosh, C. F. 

Maclean, F. W. 

M‘Arthur, A 

M‘Arthur, W. A. 

M‘Calmont, eae 

M‘Donald, D 

M‘ Kenna, Sir % N. 

M‘ P 


Madden, D. H. 
Mahony, P. 

Makins, Colonel W. T, 
Mappin, Sir F. 'T. 
Montagu, 8. 

ar at right hon. G. 


wane oO. V. 

Morrison, W. 

Mulholland, H. L. 

—— right hon. 
A. J. 


Neville, R. 
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O'Connor, A. Stokes, G. G. M‘Donald, P. Robinson, B. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. Summers, W. Morgan, hon. F. Ross, A. H. 
Parker, ©. 8. Sutherland, A. Mowbray, right hon. Sheehan, J. D. 
Pease, A. E. Swetenham, FE. Sir J. RB. Sidebottom, T. H. 
Pease, H. F. Talbot, J. G. Muncaster, Lord Stack, J. 
Pickard, B. Thomas, A. Muntz, P. A. Sullivan, D. 
Picton, J. A. Thomas, D. A. Murdoch, C. T. Tanner, C. Kk. 
Plunket, right hon. Thorburn, W. Nolan, J. ‘Temple, Sir R. 

D.R Trevelyan, right hon. | Norris, E. 8. Tollemache, H. J. 


Portman, hon. E. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Priestley. B. 
Rankin, J. 
Rathbone, W. 

Reed, H. B. 

Reid, R. T. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 


Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J. 
Samuelson, G. B. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw, T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Simon, Sir J. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Stanhope, hon. P, J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, M. J. 


Sir G. O. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vivian, Sir H. H, 
Waddy, 8S. D. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Warmington, C. M. 
Wayman, T. 
Wiggin, H. 
Will, J. 8. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Williamson, 8. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, H. J. 
Wilson, I. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wright, C. 


TELLERS, 
Healy, M. 
Russell, ‘T. W. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Addison, J. E. W. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T. 

Ainslie, W. G. 

Allsopp, hon. G. 

Baden-Powell, Sir G. 
SS) 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Beadel, W. J. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Boord, T. W. 
Brookfield, A. M. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Compton, F. 
Crilly, D. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W. H. 


Edwards-Moss, T. C. 
Ellis, J. 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Fellowes, A. E. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Finucane, J. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Flynn, J. C. 

Foley, P. J. 


Fulton, J. F. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. 'T. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Gunter, Colonel R. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamley, Gen. Sir E.B. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Harrington, E. 
Harris, M. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 


Herbert, hon. S. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill, Colonel E. 8S. 

Holloway, G. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Kenyon - Slaney, Col. 
W. 


Kilbride, D. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. S. 

Knowles, L, 

Lafone, A. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

Leahy, J. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Legh, T. W. 

Lennox, Lord W. ©, 
Gordon- 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Maclure, J. W. 








Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Trotter, Colonel H. J. 
Walrond, Col. W. I. 

Wardle, H. 

Whitley, E. 

Wilson, Sir S. 


O’Brien, P. J. 

O'Keeffe, F. 

O’ Kelly, J. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Power, R. 

Price, Captain G. FE. 

Quinn, T. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rasch, Major F. C. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Mr.T.W. RUSSELL claimed to move, 

“That the Main Question be now put.” 


Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Select Committee on the ‘ Sunday Closing 
Acts (Lreland).’”’ 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) was characterized by all the 
vices of this Administration. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made it appear that 
the hon. Gentleman the junior Member 
for Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) had said 
that although some Members of the 
House might be in favour of the prin- 
ciple of certain measures, they would 
not vote for those measures because 
they came from this House. There was 
nothing said upon which that obser- 
vation could be founded. He (Mr. T. 
M. Healy) approved of the early closing 
of public-houses on Saturday night; but 
he feared that such a measure as this 
would not be fairly and honestly ad- 
ministered. That was one of the reasons 
why he hesitated to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell). He found that in 
everything relating to temperance legis- 
lation, the Nationalist was oppressed, 
while the Orangeman and the licensed 
ex-constable of police was allowed to 
keep open as long as he pleased. Not- 
withstanding this, he should have sup- 
ported the Bill had it not been for the 
Closure Motion. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone had given them another 
proof that measures such as this, which 


TELLERS. 
Campbell, H. 
O’Connor, J. 
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were presumbly intended to promote the 
cause of temperance, were only to be 
carried in the House of Commons by 
—— shutting up the voices of 
rish public men. If the application of 
the law was not put into other hands 
than those of the Resident Magistrates 
and those interested in the carrying out 
of the law at Dublin Castle, he should 
offer the Bill the most strenuous oppo- 
sition. He had only another obser- 
vation to make, and that had reference 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
That speech was full of sarcasm against 
his (Mr. T. M. Healy’s) Colleagues, and 
he had heard it with the greatest in- 
dignation. It was a speech that was 
thoroughly characteristic of the manner 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and one 
which the Irish Members would not 
forget. He considered that these pro- 
ceedings, which might have ended well, 
were certain to terminate in an un- 
fortunate manner. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR said, he moved 
the rejection of the measure which had 
now been read a second time, because 
he believed Parliament to be incom- 
petent to deal with the question. With 
regard to this particular Motion, he had 
to say that the Committee to which it 
was proposed to refer the Bill was 
utterly incompetent to give it a fair and 
impartial consideration. How was that 
Committee composed? The great ma- 
jority of the Members of the Committee 
representing Irish constituencies were in 
favour of the Bill, and in favour of any 
drastic legislation respecting the liquor 
traffic in Ireland. Although he sup- 
posea the Bill would be referred to the 
Committee now sitting upstairs, he had 
no fear of the result. The figures he 
had quoted to the House to-day were 
official figures, and so far he had no 
reason to complain of the result of the 
labours of the Committee. Therefore it 
was that, though he was utterly devoid 
of any confidence in the capacity, or the 
competence, or the impartial character 
of the Committee now sitting upstairs, 
he did not wish to offer any very deter- 
mined opposition to the present Motion. 
They were at present investigating early 
Saturday night closing in connection 
with Sunday closing. ‘They were taking 
evidence upon the point, and he did not 
think it would matter much if they ex- 
tended the scope of the investigation of 
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the question as regarded early Saturday 
night closing upon its merits, and for 
that reason, though he must again pro- 
nounce his want of confidence in the 
Committee, he would offer no opposition 
to referring the Bill to the Committee 
upstairs. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to consider the subject 
matter of the said Bill, and report there- 


upon. 


SUFFRAGANS’ NOMINATION BILL. 
(Mr. Tomiinson, Mr. John Talbot, Baron Dims- 

dale, Mr. Francis Powell, Admiral Field, Mr, 

Penrose Fitzgerald, Mr. Dixon- Hartland.) 


[BILL 35.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that the Bill was a very short one, and 
he hoped the House would allow it to 
be read a second time. Its object was 
one which the House sanctioned last 
Session, but, owing to the exigencies of 
other Business, the Bill which he then 
had the honour to introduce, though read 
a second time, did not pass. The sole 
object of the Bill was to enable Bishops 
who needed Suffragans and desired 
to put in operation the Act of Henry 
VIII., which enabled Bishops to appoint 
Suffragans and give them a certain legal 
status—to enable them in all cases to 
take a title for their Suffragans from 
places in their own dioceses. The Bill 
being so simple, and the time being so 
short, he hoped the House would now 
agree to the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Ilr. Tomlinson.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he understood that the Bill 
was practically identicat with that intro- 
duced last year—the only difference was 
that this year the Bill was amplified with 
certain ‘‘ whereases.”’ 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The wording is 
slightly different. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the wording 
was slightly different, no doubt. There 
were now considerable recitals to the 
Bill, which he did not think improved it; 
but, whether that was so or not, he 
desired to remind the hon. and learned 
Member and the House that this was 
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the Bill which was popularly designated 
last Session as the ‘Bogus Bishops 
Bill.” The hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) described it as—— 


It being half an hour after Five of 
the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Zuesday 
next. 





House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th May, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvniic Bris—Ordered — First 
Reading — Official Secrets* [256]; School 
Boards (Scotland) Electors * [257]. 

Second Reading — National Defence* [235): 
Small Debts (Scotland) * [41]; Railway and 
Canal Oompanies Charges * [49]; Reforma- 
tory Schools Act (1866) Amendment * [161]; 
Railway and Canal Traffic * [190], referred to 
Standing Committee on Trade and Agriculture. 

Committee — Criminal Evidence [132] — r.v.; 
Victoria University [198]—x.P. 

Considered as amended-—Re-committed—Committee 
—Report—Considered—Third Reading—Local 
Government (England and Wales) Electors * 
[181-253], and passed. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table ; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 
——$——— 
TRUOK ACT—ARMAGH SPINNING 
COMPANY, 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to persistent breaches 
of the Truck Act by the Armagh Spin- 
ning Company, by the payment of wages 
in goods from the Company’s store, and 
by illegal deductions from the wages 
of the employés; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will take action in the matter? 


Mr. Conybeare 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories that inquiries are now being 
made by him as to the alleged breach of 
the law by the Armagh Spinning Com- 
pany. Detailed statements are in the 
course of collection, with the view to the 
enforcement of the law. 


SOLWAY FISHERY ACTS—THE EDEN 
FISHERY DISTRICT. 


Mrz. R. T. REID asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
the fact that in ‘licences to fish for 
salmon in public or common waters with 
movable instruments” within the fishery 
district of the River Eden, the Eden 
Fishery Board granting the licence in- 
terpret therein the word ‘‘ coasts” to 
mean ‘‘so much of the said Solway 
Firth as lies south of the middle of the 
low water channel, between the coasts 
of England and Scotland;” and, whe- 
ther this interpretation of the word 
‘‘coasts’’ has the effect of bringing the 
district of the River Eden in some places 
within 300 yards of Scotland, and under 
what authority this interpretation is 
adopted. 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs-Beacu) : The Conservators of the 
Eden Fishery District can only interpret 
their jurisdiction according to the terms 
of their certificate. The terms used in- 
clude in the district ‘‘so much of the 
said Solway Firth as lies south of the 
line drawn midway between ihe coasts 
of England and Scotland.”’ Such a line 
might have the effect indicated in the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman. Any 
authoritative interpretation of the terms 
of the certificate would naturally rest 
with a Court of Law. 


ADMIRALTY—NAVAL MEDIOAL SER- 
VICE—THE “SICK BERTH STAFF.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther in all Naval Hospitals, since the 
abolition of Captain Supestatendiante, 
the power that they had of dealing with 
their men employed as nurses was re- 
legated to the Inspectors General of the 
said hospitals; and, whether it is true, 
that at the present time no medical 
officer ashore or afloat has the slightest 
power of dealing with the ‘‘ Sick Berth 
Staff;” and, if so, can he state the 
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reasons for which this change in the 
Regulations of the Naval Medical Ser- 
has been made ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): On 
the abolition of the appointment of Cap- 
tain Superintendent at Naval Hospitals, 
the administration and control of the 
establishment were placed in the hands 
of the Inspector General, who now deals 
entirely with cases of neglect of duty or 
misconduct on the part of civilian 
nurses. The men of the “Sick Berth 
Staff’ belong to the Service afloat; and, 
being subject to the Naval Discipline 
Act, are dealt with by the Commanders- 
in-Chief at the ports on the representa- 
tion of the principal medical officers. 
All medical officers, whether on shore or 
afloat, have full power over the ‘ Sick 
Berth Staff’ by means of reporting 
them to the commanding officer, and in 
this respect there has been no change. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — THE 
SPECIAL VOTE. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether, in view 
of the fact that London is the seat of 
Government, and that a large force of 
police is required for the protection of 
Royal and political personages and 
public buildings, and by reason of the 
number of strangers who annually visit 
London, and for other Imperial pur- 
poses, he will consider the justice and 
expediency of continuing some portion 
of the present Imperial grant for the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan Police? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : There 
are special duties performed by the 
Metropolitan Police other than the 
duties of the police in ordinary circum- 
stances. For these a special Vote is 
taken, and it is proposed that this shall 
be continued. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL — LICENSING COM- 
MITTEES IN COUNTY OF LONDON. 
Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 

ham) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, How it is intended 
to make up the Licensing Commitiees 
for such Electoral Divisions in London 
as may be separate Licensing Divisions 
before the District Councils are con- 
stituted ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George's): The 
constitution of the Licensing Divisions 
will devolve on the County Council. 
When District Councils are set up in 
London each district will be a Licensing 
Division. Until then it will devolve on 
the County Council to constitute Licen- 
sing Divisions by grouping Electoral 
Divisions for that purpose. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL—CLAUSE 8— 
COUNTY COUNCIL FOR LONDON— 
THE THAMES CONSERVANCY 
BOARD. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he pro- 
poses, under Olause 8, Sub-section 2, of 
the Local Government Bill, to transfer 
the powers at present vested in the 
Thames Conservancy Board to the 
County Council for London ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Sub- 
section 2 of Clause 8 makes no transfer 
of any powers, but provides a means by 
which certain transfers of powers may 
be made. There is at present no pro- 
posal that the powers now vested in the 
Thames Conservancy Board should be 
transferred to the County Council for 
London; and when it is borne in mind 
that the jurisdiction of the Thames 
Conservancy extends from below Graves- 
end to Cricklade, in Wiltshire, the diffi- 
culties which would attend any such 
transfer will be obvious. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE POSTMASTERSHIP AT HAVER- 
FORDWEST. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
there has been a vacancy in the office 
of Postmaster at Haverfordwest since 
October, 1887; and, whether any, and 
what, steps are being taken to fill the 
vacancy ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
have taken steps for filling up the 
vacancy at Haverfordwest by the ap- 
pointment of an officer of experience 
whom I consider qualified for the duties; 
but I am awaiting the result of certain 
inquiries before carrying the arrange- 
ment into effect. 


' 
; 
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Ways and Means— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL—THE COUNTY 
COUNCIL OF LONDON. 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he can now state what 
will be the number of Elective Coun- 
cillors in the Oounty Council of 
London ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
already undertaken to lay on the Table 
of the House a statement of our pro- 

osals with reference to the number of 

lected Councillors for the counties. 
This I hope to do shortly after the House 
re-assembles. I am afraid I must ask 
my hon. and learned Friend to allow me 
to postpone the information he asks for 
until that statement is laid on the Table. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—WRECKS AND 
LOSS OF LiFE AT SEA—WRECK OF 
THE “ OSBORNE.” 


Str JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the circumstances connected with the 
wreck of the barquentine Osborne off 
Bamburgh Bay on the night of the 2nd 
of March, 1886, particularly as to the 
refusal of the Coastguard men to lend 
their boat or a lantern, or otherwise 
assist in saving the lives of the captain 
and crew, numbering 13 persons, who, 
but for the bravery of four men, who at 
the risk of their lives waded through a 
stormy sea to the vessel, must have 
perished ; whether, even at this distance 
of time, it will be possible to institute 
an inquiry into the matter, and have the 
four men. William Dixon, Thomas 
Leighton, William Weatherstone, and 
William Tarbit, who rescued the crew, 
confronted with the Coastguard men 
and examined; and, whether he will 
consider the possibility of conferring 
some reward on these men for their 
heroic conduct ? 

THe PRESIDENT (Sir Micuaxn 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): An in- 
quiry was held into the wreck referred 
to by the hon. Member by the Inspecting 
Officer of Coastguard at the time of its 
occurrence in 1886, and his report was 
submitted to the Board of Trade and to 
the Admiral Superintendent of Royal 
Naval Reserve. I see no reason for 
re opening the case, nor can I now 
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consider the question of conferring a 
reward. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
LOANS TO VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he will consider the possibility of 
making provision for loans of public 
money to Volunteer corps to meet tho 
expense of erecting drill halls and other 
buildings for regimental purposes ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply said, as at 
present advised, he should not be pre- 
pared to extend the public credit to the 
purposes to which his hon. and learned 
Friend alluded. He was alarmed at the 
vast number of objects for which the 
public credit was now being continually 
invoked, and it would be with great re- 
gret that he would add to their number. 


SOUTH WALES—TURNPIKES ON MAIN 
ROADS — EXEMPTION FROM THE 
WHEEL TAX. 

Apuirat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he would explain 
to the House how he proposes to 
deal with those parts of South Wales 
where turnpikes still exist ; and, whether 
they will be exempted from the Wheel 
Tax, or the turnpikes abolished ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuey) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): There will be no ex- 
emption from the proposed Wheel Tax 
in South Wales, although tolls may be 
levied on the turnpike roads. As has 
already been stated in reply to a similar 
Question, if there is any general desire 
that the Acts relating to the levy of 
turnpike tolls in South Wales should 
be repealed, and the provisions of the 
Highways and Locomotives Act of 1878 
made applicable, and an Amendment to 
that effect is moved when the Local 
Government Bill is in Committee, the 
proposal will be fully considered by the 
Government with the desire of meeting 
the wishes of those locally interested. 


WAYS AND MEANS—TUE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS — HORSES OF 
ILIARY CAVALRY. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrew’s, 

&c.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 

‘quer, Whether the horses of officers of 
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Auxiliary Cavalry ridden during perma- 
nent duty will be exempt from taxation 
to the same extent as those of officers of 
the Regular Cavalry ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): An officer of Aux- 
iliary Cavalry required to use his horse 
on duty shall, on proof to that effect, be 
repaid the duty on the licence taken out 
for the horse so used. Officers of the 
Regular Cavalry will not be required to 
take out licences in respect of any horses 
which the Regulations of the Service 
require them to keep. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) asked, if horses used by Volun- 
teer officers would be exempted ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there would be 
no exemption; but a repayment would 
be made at the end of the year in respect 
of horses thus employed. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked whether, seeing that 
a hawker’s licence was reduced from £4 
to £2, hawkers would also have to pay 
the Horse Tax ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN; The horse of a 
hawker is certainly not a pleasure 
horse. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SUB-COM- 
MISSION—EDENDERRY UNION. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) (for 
Mr. Carew) (Kildare, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, When a Sub-Commission 
will sit to hear land cases in the Eden- 
derry Union, particularly in the por- 
tions of it belonging to the Counties of 
Meath and Kildare; whether several 
leaseholders who served originating 
notices on Mr. J. R. Joly, a landlord in 
this Union, have been served with eject- 
ments, which are listed for hearing at 
the Sessions now being held at Trim ; 
whether these ejectments are for the 
recovery of penal rents reserved in their 
leases ; whether the tenants are obliged 
by the terms of the leases to pay all 
rates and taxes; is he aware that these 
tenants have now no alternative but 
to submit to these decrees, and that 
when made they will, by the service of 
eviction notices through the post, lose 
all the benefits of the recent Land Act 
which was passed for their protection ; 
aud, whether he will take immediate 
steps on their behalf? 
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| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
'J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
the Sub-Commission at present sitting 
in County Meath has listed for hearing 
11 fair-rent applications from Edende 
Union. They will probably be heard 
before the erd of next month; two of 
them are from leaseholders on the pro- 
perty of Mr. Joly. I have no know- 
ledge as to the alleged serving of eject- 
ments on leaseholders on this landlord’s 
estate, nor am I aware of the terms and 
conditions of their leases. A tenant 
ean only lose his right to have a fair 
rent fixed by a default on his own part 
in failing to avail himself of the Equi- 
table Clauses of the Act of last Session. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT GAR- 
DENS—STATUARY, &c. 


Mx. COGHILL (Newcastle - under- 
Lyme) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the very small 
space in the Embankment Gardens left 
for grass plots and flower beds, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will re- 
frain from further diminishing that 
space by placing in them large statués 
of very doubtful artistic merit; and, 
whether the Board will consider the 
advisability of placing the statues of 
Burns and Raikes in the Shaftesbury 
Avenue, or some other thoroughfare, 
where they would not interfere with any 
flower beds or grass plots ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): I cannot, I am afraid, give 
the hon. Member a pledge that the 
Metropolitan Board will allow no more 
statues to be placed in the Embank- 
ment Gardens; but I may safely say 
that, in the event of the Board’s per- 
mission being asked for another statue 
to be placed there, the Board, in con- 
sidering the application, will have re- 
gard to the primary purpose for which 
the Gardens are intended, and which 
the hon. Member has in view. The 
particular statues referred to in this 
Question, although placed in the Gar- 
dens with the Board’s consent, were not 
erected by the Board, or at the Board’s 
expense. The Board, I may say, has 
no power to incur expenditure in re- 
moving these statues to some other. part 
of London, even if such a proceeding 
were thought desirable. 
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JURIES ([RELAND)—GRAND JURY OF 
COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick, City) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that only one Roman Catholic was em- 
panelled on the last Spring Assizes 
Grand Jury for Clare; and, whether, 
considering the overwhelming majority 
of the Catholic population of Clare, 95 
per cent, and that very numerous per- 
sons of that faith are entitled by their 
valuations to serve as Grand Jurors, he 
will recommend a more liberal selection 
in future of Grand Jurors for the fiscal 
and criminal administration of Clare? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no knowledge as to the matters of fact 
stated in the Question. The Govern- 
ment have no power to make any recom- 
mendation as to the selection of persons 
to serve as Grand Jurors to High 
Sheriffs, who are entrusted by law with 
the duty of empanelling Grand Jurors, 
subject only to the directions contained 
in the Grand Jury Act. 


LAW AND POLICE—SENTENCE ON TWO 
GIRLS AT WESTMINSTER POLICE 
COURT. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
can get the sentence of hard labour 
passed on the girls Macdonald remitted ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
made further inquiries into this case, 
and have come to the conclusion that 
the sentence of hard labour may be re- 
mitted on this occasion. 


RELIEF OF LOCAL TAXATION (IRE- 
LAND)—THE GRANT OF £127,000. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Government have finally decided 
on the purpose to which they intend to 
devote the £127,000 granted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
relief of local taxation in Ireland; how 
the money will be distributed ; and, what 
machinery will be employed for carry- 
ing out the distribution ? 
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Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 


Regulation Act, 1887 


'y. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Sir, 
the £127,000 granted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will bs in the main 
substantially devoted to the relief of 
local taxation; and I am afraid I can- 
not make any statement to the House 
on the subject at present. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD called the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer expressed the idea that this sum 
might be devoted to the relief in some 
measure of the county cess; and he 
wished to know whether that project 
was now before the Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, of course 
county cess was a form of local taxation ; 
and as the £127,000 was to be devoted 
to the relief of local taxation, the dimi- 
nution of county cess would be one of 
the subjects which the Government 
would take into consideration. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD: How 
soon will the right hon. Gentleman be 
able to give the information to the 
House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the in- 
formation would be given in ample time 
for discussion. 


COAL MINES, &. REGULATION ACP, 1887 
—BAXENDEN COLLIERY, ACCRING- 
TON—THE WEIGHING CLAUSES. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has beeu called to 
complaints that the weighing sections of 
the Coal Mines, &c., Regulation Act are 
not being carried out at the Baxenden 
Colliery, near Accrington; and, if this 
be so, whether he will take steps to en- 
force the provisions of the Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; it is the fact that the weighing pro- 
visions of the Coal Mines, &c., Act of 
| 1887 are not carried out at the colliery 
referred to, which has an exemption 
| from the weighing provisions of the Act 
of 1872. The legal question involved is 
not free from difficulty; but I have 
directed a prosecution to be instituted 
in a similar case, the effect of which 
will be to determine whether or not the 
Act of 1887 has done away with exemp- 
tions under the Act of 1872, or makes 
their revocation compulsory. 
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Metropolitan Police— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—CONVERSION 
INTO COMPANIES. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether Friendly 
Societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, if converted into Com- 
panies, will or will not be subject to the 
provisions of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Act ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarr 
Hicxs-Bgacn) (Bristol, W.): Friendly 
Societies registered under the Friendly 
Societies Acts, if converted into Com- 
panies, will be subject to the provisions 
of the Life Assurance Companies Act, 
if they do life assurance business within 
the meaning of Section 2 of that Act; 
but whether any particular Company is 
so subject must necessarily depend on 
the nature of the business transacted. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—BELFAST TOWN COUNCIL 


—THE ACCOUNTS OF 1885-6—THE 


ROYAL VISIT. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Has the attention of the 
Local Government Board been given to 
the following items of expenditure ob- 
jected to before their auditor, Colonel 
R. M. Studdart, as appearing in the 
accounts of the Belfast Town Council in 
the years 1885 and 1886, in connection 
with the visits of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant and of T.R.H. the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
amounting altogether to the sum of 
£1,370 4s. 3d.:—1. Payment of £30 for 
decorating Ulster Hall; 2. Payment of 
£200 for decorating and illuminating 
the Town Hall; 3. Payment of £217 16s. 
for decorations ; 4. Payment of £180 for 
furniture and fitting up rooms for T.R.H. 
the Prince and Princess of Wales; 5. 
Payment of £85 for decorating Town 
Hall; 6. Payment of £75 for decorating 
and illuminating Albert Memorial 
Clock; 7. The balance for expenditure 
of a kindred nature; did the auditor 
report that the Corporation was justified 
in this expenditure ; and, if so, will he 
state under what statute was the expen- 
diture legal ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): A few 
ratepayers, apparently about eight in 
number, who were professionally repre- 
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the payments in question, and the 
auditor carefully considered the objec- 
tions. He was, however, of opinion 
that the expenditure was authorized 
under the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations Act and the Belfast Im- 
provement Act of 1845, and he reported 
accordingly. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
May that be taken as a precedent for 
the Corporations in the South of Ireland, 
where similar decorations are erected to 
the people whom they decide to honour ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose the 
auditor will be guided in each case by 
his view of the law. 


THAMES (BLACKWALL) TUNNEL. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the hon. 
Member for the Knutsford Division of 
Cheshire, If he can state what progress 
is being made by the Board of Works 
with the Thames (Blackwall) Tunnel. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in reply, said, that the 
Board of Works was taking steps for 
the acquisition of the property required 
for the approaches to the Tunnel, and 
that the preparation of the contract 
drawings had also been begun. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—CONSTABLE 
DAVIDSON—CHARGE OF ASSAULT. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 

borne) (for Mr. Prcxersarir) (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of “R. v. Ray,” heard at the 
Marylebone Police Court on Monday 
last, in which Constable Venn and Con- 
stable Davidson were concerned, and to 
the evidence given by Mr. A. J. Pile, 
of Goldney Road, and Mr. Charles King, 
of Perth Villa, Shirland Road, who, 
whilst testifying to the excellent conduct 
of Constable Venn, swore that — 

‘* Constable Davidson went straight up toVenn 
and his prisoner, and, with his truncheon, 
knocked the latter down like a bullock, without 
reason or provocation ;”’ 
and, whether, he will call the attention 
of the Public Prosecutor to the alleged 
conduct of Constable Davidson, or take 
other action in the matter ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 

Martrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 

seen the notes of evidence in this case, 
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from which it appears that Constable 
Davidson came to the rescue of a brother 
constable, who was being savagely 
assaulted by the prisoner Ray and many 
others. I find it stated in Mr. Pile’s 
evidence that the constable struck Ray 
on the head with his staff, making him 
unconscious and causing blood to flow. 
The magistrate told the prisoner that if 
he applied for a summons against the 
constable it would be granted. This 
would be the proper course for the pri- 
soner to pursue if he feels aggrieved ; 
and it does not seem to be a case for the 
interference of the Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N. W.) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether, in view of the fact 
that the Metropolitan Police murdered 
several men last November, he would 
issue instructions that they should be 
more careful in future ? 


[No reply. } 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1885—THE 
MARYLEBONE FREE LIBRARY—DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF VOTING PAPERS BY 
THE POLICE, 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is now 
prepared to grant an inquiry as to the 
distribution by the police of the voting 
papers on the proposal to establish a 
free library in Marylebone, and of the 
charge that the police in some cases dis- 
tributed with such voting papers a 
printed paper asking the ratepayers to 
vote “No,” and defeat the proposal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I can 
only repeat the answer I made on the 
14th ultimo, when I said I should be 
happy to consider any evidence the hon. 
Member might lay before me. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had not re- 
ceived a letter from him undertaking to 
produce evidence before any Body ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter in 
support of his specific allegations— 
namely, that the police in some cases 
distributed the voting papers with a re- 
quest to the elector to vote “‘No;” and 
in other cases handed over the voting 
papers, together with the direction to 
make a similar request to boys ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had re- 
ceived a letter from the hon. Member 


Mr. Matthews 
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(Treland). 


stating that he could produce evidence to 
that effect; but he had not produced it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : What I ask is, 
will the right hon. Gentleman direct an 
inquiry? I will undertake, on my re- 
sponsibility as a Member of this House, 
to produce the evidence. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I cannot under- 
take to direct an inquiry till I know 
what is the evidence that will be forth- 
coming. 

Mx. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) desired to know if it was the duty 
of the police to deliver these papers ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, it was no 
part of the duty of the police; but it 
was frequently done by the men as a 
special duty, for which they were spe- 
cially paid. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : I wish to know 
whether, in addition to my special 
pledge to produce the evidence, the 
right hon. Gentleman requires me to 
furnish beforehand the names and ad- 
dresses of all the witnesses ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have only to 
repeat my previous answers. If the 
hon. Member will lay before me any 
materials on which he thinks an inquiry 
ought to be made, I will consider them. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Then, Sir, I 
beg to give Notice that in consequence 
of that answer I shall submit the 
evidence on the Vote for Sir Charles 
Warren’s salary, and the House will 
then be able to judge of it. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE AT CARRIGALLEN, 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has received a Memorial from the people 
of Carrigallen, asking to have a tele- 
graph office provided for that town ; and, 
whether, considering that the connection 
with the nearest wire would only entail 
a comparatively trifling expense, he will 
see his way to grant the request of the 
Memorialists, who represent all classes 
of the community ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): Yes, 
Sir; I have received the Memorial to 
which the hon. Member refers; but I 
fear it may not be possible to establish 
a telegraph office at Carrigallen, except 
under guarantee. I have called for 
fresh Reports on the subject; and I 
shall be pleased to communicate the re- 
sult to him as soon as I receive them. 
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IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPLICA- 
TIONS LISTED AT CARRIGALLEN. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there were 
71 applications recently listed for hear- 
ing before the Land Commission from 
the district of Carrigallen; whether the 
Land Commission was applied to to fix 
Oarrigallen as the place for hearing 
these applications ; whether that request 
was refused, and on what grounds; and, 
whether, in consequence of this refusal, 
the suitors were obliged to walk 14 or 
15 miles, and most of them to be absent 
from their homes from Tuesday to 
Saturday, being detained to suit the 
convenience of the landlord, who did 
not attend when the cases were called ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners report that, un- 
fortunately, they have been unable to 
furnish a reply, the Notice being in- 
sufficient. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST- 
MISTRESS AT KINLUUGH, CO. 
LEITRIM. 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
has fully considered the Memorial re- 
cently sent to him, and signed by the 
principal inhabitants of Kiniough, 
County Leitrim, in favour of the reten- 
tion of Miss Annie M‘Gowan as post- 
mistress of Kinlough; whether he is 
aware Miss M‘Gowan has had the 
management of the post office for the 
last two years, and given every satis- 
faction to the inhabitants; and, whe- 
ther one George Whitten, who has had 
no experience of post office routine, is 
to supersede her; and, if so, why? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 


Raikes) (Cambridge University): I. 


have fully considered the Memorial to 
which the hon. Member refers; but I 
regret to say that Miss M‘Gowan is not 
qualified for the appointment of Sub- 
Postmistress, as she is not a householder, 
and the office in which she is assistant 
is inconveniently small. I have, there- 


fore, appointed Mr. Whitten, who is 
qualified in this respect, and who is 
also considered the best qualified in 
other respects for the satisfactory per- 
formance of the duties of the office. 
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Mr. CONWAY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he is 
aware that the mother of Miss M‘Gowan 
is the occupier of the house where the 
post office is now held ; and, whether 
she is not willing to hand over the 
house to the daughter, and give her 
every facility for carrying out the duties 
of the office ? 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was aware that 
the mother of the girl was the occupant 
of the premises, and he understood she 
was willing to hand them over to her 
daughter; but, as he had already ex- 
plained, the premises themselves were 
insufficient for the accommodation of the 
public. 

Mr. CONWAY intimated that he 
should call attention to this matter on 
the Post Office Vote. 


ARMY (INDIA)—LICENSING OF IMMO- 
RALITY. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, with respect to a Paper 
to which his attention has been called, 
which purports to be a copy of a Cir- 
cular Memorandum issued from the 
Office of the Quartermaster General in 
India, relating to the subject of prosti- 
tution, Whether he is now able to state 
if such a Document, or any Document 
substantially of that character, has been 
issued from that or any other Govern- 
ment Office ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorstr) (Chatham): 
Yes; the Secretary of State is informed 
by the Government of India that the 
Quartermaster General’s Memorandum 
of 17th June, 1886, is authentic, and 
that the document is on its way to this 
country. It will be laid before Parlia- 
ment when received. 


LAW AND POLICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE SALVATION ARMY— 
TORQUAY HARBOUR AND DISTRICT 
ACT, 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is the case that several members of the 
Salvation Army were on Monday, May 1, 
convicted of an offence under the Pro- 
cession Clause of the Torquay Harbour 
and District Act, and fined 40s. each or 
an alternative of imprisonment ; whether 
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they have refused to pay the fine; whe- 
ther the alternative in one case, that of 
a man of very delicate health, is one 
month’s imprisonment, the offence being 
the walking in a procession in which 
three or four musical instruments were 
played ; whether it is the case that war- 
rants have been issued for the arrest of 
these men; and, whether, in view of his 
recent statement of the views of the 
Home Office as to the inadvisability of 
the insertion of such a clause in Private 
Bills, he will cancel or mitigate the 
sentence on these men ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Clerk to the Justices 
that on April 30 six Salvationists were 
convicted of an offence against the Act 
quoted. One man was fined 20s., which 
he paid. Four men were fined 40s., or 
in Jetault three weeks’ imprisonment. 
One man was fined £5, or in default one 
month’s imprisonment. Of these five 
three are now in prison, and warrants 
have been iesued for the arrest of the 
other two. I have no information as to 
the state of health of the man whose 
alternative was a month’s imprisonment. 
I believe he has not yet been arrested ; 
but I have asked for a Report as to his 
state of health as soon as he is received 
into prison. I should not be justified 
in interfering with the discretion of the 
magistrates in enforcing the clauses of 
a local Act merely because the Home 
Office objected that clauses of that cha- 
racter were matter for general rather 
than local legislation. If any special 
circumstances connected with the case 
of any of these men are brought to my 
notice, I will consider whether I can 
advise any interference with the sen- 
tences. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—BOROUGH POLICE. 
Mr. TROTTER (Colchester) asked 

the President of the Local Government 

Board, Whether, under the Local Go- 

vernment Bill, Town Councils of 

boroughs of between 10,000 and 30,000 

inhabitants will continue to exercise 

exclusive control over the police in such 
boroughs ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Town 
Councils of boroughs of between 10,000 
and 30,000 inhabitants which have a 
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Banks. 


exercise exclusive control over the police 
of those boroughs. 


SAVINGS BANKS — THE SEVENOAKS 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is true that serious defalca- 
tions have been discovered in the ac- 
counts of the Sevenoaks Trustee Savings 
Bank; whether the late treasurer, 
having committed suicide, led to the 
discovery, and whether any officials of 
the bank have been arrested in connec- 
tion with the defalcations ; whether the 
Savings Banks Returns presented to this 
House have, for the last four years, in- 
cluded in the assets of the Sevenoaks 
Bank the sum of £145 5s. 2d. stated to 
be due from the estate of the late trea- 
surer’s predecessor; and, whether the 
Government will, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Trustee Savings Bank 
Act of 1587, obtain the appointment of 
a Commissioner to inquire into the case 
of the Sevenoaks Bank ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt have just received from 
the Trustees of the Sevenoaks Savings 
Bank official notice that the actuary and 
secretary has committed a serious defal- 
cation and misappropriation of the 
bank’s funds, to the extent, it is 
thought, of about £1,630, extending 
over a series of years. The Commis- 
sioners are further informed that the 
Trustees and Managers have passed a 
Resolution expressing their intention to 
hold themselves jointly responsible for 
any deficiency to the depositors. I have 
no knowledge as to the late treasurer 
having committed suicide, nor as to any 
arrests of officials of the bank having 
been made. My answer to the hon. 
Member’s third Question is in the affirma- 
tive, so far as it relates to the accounts 
hitherto presented to Parliament. As 
regards his fourth Question, it would, of 
course, be premature for me to make 
any declaration before I have the facts 
more fully before me; but I can assure 
the hon. Member that I have every 
desire to exercise the valuable powers 
given by the Act of last year where 
the circumstances seem to warrant my 


separate police force will continue to | doing 80. 
Mr. James Stuart 
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Mr. HOWELL asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
the auditor who the accounts of 
the Sevenoaks Trustee Bank was, ac- 
cording to the Returns which had been 
presented to the House, the auditor of 
13 other Trustee Banks in various parts 
of the country, and also the actuary of 
a London savings bank ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not aware of 
the fact. The hon. Member may feel 
perfectly certain that the circumstances 
shall be investigated to the very bottom, 
and every necessary action shall be 
taken. 


ASIATIC TURKEY—AMERICA—THE 
BRITISH CONSULATE AT VAN. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is a fact that the inhabi- 
tants of Van have, as is stated in a tele- 
gram bearing date the 5th of May, 
protested against the action of an official 
or employé, which it is alleged is with the 
sanction of the English Consulate ; whe- 
ther any intelligence has been received 
by the Foreign Office concerning a Peti- 
tion signed by 90 prominent inhabitants 
of Van addressed to the Porte on the 
subject, and demanding the abolition of 
the English Consulate; what were the 
charges preferred ; and, will an inguiry 
be made into the circumstances of the 
case ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The hon. Member has 
not mentioned the newspaper in which 
he has found the telegram he refers to. 
On examination, I find it in Zhe Times of 
the 7th, among Reuter’s telegrams. I 
observe that it goes on to say— 

“The charge is, however, entirely without 


foundation, and the complaint has not been 
communicated to Sir William White.” 


Her Majesty’s Government have no 
knowledge of the matter, and there does 
not appear to be any ground for in- 
quiry. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST) — TRADE ON 
THE RIVER GAMBIA. 


Sr WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has received information 
that Customs Duties are now being 
levied on trade in the territories of the 
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British River Gambia under the autho- 
rity of the French Government; and, 
whether the amount of such duties paid 
to French officials, being in addition to 
those levied by the British Government, 
will be restored to the merchants in the 
Gambia by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonny Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: No in- 
formation has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the alleged 
levying of duties by French officials 
within the range of British jurisdiction 
or protection at the Gambia; but a 
Report on the subject will be called for. 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS ACT, 
1883 —-AMENDMENT, 


Mr. F. HARDCASTLE (Lancashire, 
S.E., Westhoughton) asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
introduce into Parliament this Session 
an Act to amend the Trade Marks and 
Designs Act of 1883, in order to carry 
out the recommendations contained in 
the Report of the Committee of the 
Board of Trade presided over by Lord 
Herschell, and presented to the House 
in April? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarn 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): Yes, Sir; 
a Bill to amend the Act of 1883 is in 
course of preparation; but I cannot say 
when the state of Business will allow of 
its being introduced. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—CLAUSE 21 (4)—AL- 
LOWANCES IN RESPECT OF IN-DOOR 
PAUPERS. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, If the clause in the 
Local Government Bill allowing 4¢. per 
day to in-door paupers, or any other of 
the proposed arrangements in the Bill, 
will affect, either directly or indirectly, 
the question of boarding out of pauper 
children; and, whether he can state if 
the number boarded out during the past 
year has been above or below the average 
of former years? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Riroure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It will 
be observed from Clause 21 (4) of the 
Bill that, in connection with the proposed 
payment of 4d. per head per day in re- 
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spect of in-door paupers, the term “ in- 
door paupers”’ is to include pauper 
children who are boarded out by the 
Guardians. The number of children 
boarded ont during the past year nas 
been above the number of previous 
years. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL—GRANT IN AID OF 
DAIRY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) asked the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, When it is proposed 
to distribute the sum of £5,000 to be 
given to dairy schools; and if he will 
consider the desirability of stating at an 
early day the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on this subject, seeing the 15th and 
28th May are the term days in Scotland, 
on which farmers make arrangements 
with their dairymen and landlords re- 
spectively for the coming year ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes): Having regard to the fact 
that the Board of Agriculture Bill cannot 
be passed until towards the end of the 
Session, the grant of £5,000 will this year 
be placed at the disposal of the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Privy Council, 
to which applications should be made. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC — SAMOA — THE 
CONVENTION WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will give the date on which the Eng- 
lish Government agreed to sanction the 
abandonment by Germany of the Con- 
vention respecting Samoa ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferousson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): No formal agreement 
has been entered into for the abroga- 
tion of the Convention of 1879 respect- 
ing the Municipal Board of Apia; but 
as the continuance of that Board had 
become impracticable, orders were, on 
the 24th of February, sent to the Acting 
British Consul to consider the Conven- 
tion as suspended. The district has 
accordingly passed under the control of 
the de facto Samoan Government, as pro- 
vided by Article 10 of the Convention in 
case of its termination. 


In reply to further Questions from 
Mr. W. A. M‘Arruvr, 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said: In 
the reply which I gave on May 3. the 
date which I mentioned refers to the 
present year. I then stated accurately 
that the German Government had in- 
formed Her Majesty’s Government that 
it was their intention to demand repara- 
tion from Malietoa. which, of course, 
might involve further proceedings. The 
telegram informing the British Consul 
was delayed, because no vessel was 
immediately available to forward it 
from New Zealand ; and the Consul, in 
the absence of instructions, acted on his 
own responsibility. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR: Are we to 
understand that the German Govern- 
ment gave such short notice that there 
was no time for inquiry ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: We are 
now coming to an entirely different 
matter, and I ought to have Notice of the 
Question. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
lay a Return upon the Table showing 
the grounds upon which Consuls can 
act without instructions from their 
superiors ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: There 
ean be no possible reason why Notice 
of a Question of that kind should not 
be given. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—CHINESE IMMI- 
. GRANTS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether any 
telegrams have been received from the 
Governor of New South Wales on the 
question of landing Chinese passengers 
per the Afghan in that Colony, and the 
consequent indignation existing through- 
out Australia; what steps the Home 
Government have taken in the matter; 
and, at what port in Obina did the 
Afghan embark her passengers ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: A tele- 
gram was received on Tuesday last from 
the Lieutenant Governor of New South 
Wales, stating that the Ministers have 
decided to prevent any more Chinese 
immigrants landing in Sydney, and that 
those in the two ships now in harbour 
will be sen. back to China. At the 
instance of the owners of the Afghan, 
Her Majesty’s Goyernment have re- 
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quested the Government of New South 
Wales to give assistance to the com- 
mander of the vessel in the event of the 
Chinese on board resisting the order to 
return or attempting to force a landing. 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
informed of the strong feeling in Aus- 
tralia that the immigration of Chinese 
labourers should be restricted; and the 
whole subject of the relations between 
China and the Colonies is receiving care- 
ful consideration. The A/fyhan sailed 
from Hong Kong. 


RIOTS, &c. (IRELAND)—THE DISTURB- 
ANCES AT MACROOM. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Irwin, 
R.M., who acted as presiding magis- 
trate, on giving the decision of the 
Bench in the case of ‘‘ O’Shea v. Rear- 
don ” for an assault alleged to have been 
committed in Macroom on the 8th of 
April last, is correctly reported to have 
stated, with respect to the meeting held 
on the occasion at issue, that he was not 
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there to justify the magistrates who; 


suppressed the meeting, but he even 
thought the meeting legal; whether it 
was clearly proved that O’Shea first 
struck Creedon ; whether Mr. Irwin said 
that Creedon had no right to resist; 
whether it was on account of Creedon’s 
superior strength he received the sen- 
tence of four months’ imprisonment ; 
whether it was proved that Creedon 
after knocking O’Shea down was attacked 
by nine or ten policemen; whether it is 
correct that for several minutes they 
made no attempt to arrest him, but beat 
him with batons and fists ; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, an inquiry 
will be made into the case, and the sup- 
pression of the meeting in question. 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Resident Magistrate who decided in 
the case of ‘“‘O’Shea v. Reardon” at 
Macroom states that the observations 
attributed to him are not correctly re- 
ported. It was not clearly proved that 
Sergeant O’Shea first struck Creedon. 


On the contrary, there was nota scintilla 
of proof that he even touched Oreedon 
before the latter felled him with a blow 
of a heavy club. It was not on account 
of the superior strength of Creedon he 
received the sentence of four months’ 
imprisonment; but fora cowardly and 
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brutal assault on a police officer in the 
execution of hisduty. It was not proved 
that Creedon, after knocking the 
sergeant down, was attacked by nine or 
ten policemen. The sergeant was 
separated from his comrades when he 
was knocked down, and his dangerous 
position was not at first observed. 
Creedon was in the act of beating him 
on the ground when he was arrested by 
one policeman. He violently resisted 
arrest, but he was ultimately secured. 

Dr. TANNER: May I ask the 
Chief Secretary, on what grounds he 
bases his answer that Creedon first struck 
Sergeant O’Shea; and also upon what 
grounds he founds his answer that the 
policeman did not beat Creedon after he 
was held by three or four policemen; 
and, also, whether it is not a fact that 
O’Shea, while Creedon was held by four 
policemen, came up and deliberately 
struck Creedon with his baton three or 
four times? I saw the affair myself, 
and no matter what the Chief Secre- 
tary’s information —— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am afraid I 
have given the best information I have. 

Dr. TANNER: I was looking out of 
a window at the whole affair. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Might I 
ask a Question in connection with the 
same incident—and that is, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware or not 
that there was no evidence whatever 
brought forward at the trial of this man 
Creedon as to whether the meeting was 
a legal or an illegal one; whether the 
Orown counsel brought forward any 
evidence whatever to show that the 
meeting was illegal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may remind 
the hon. Member that even if the meet- 
ing was a legal one, it is not lawful to 
beat a policeman witha club. Therefore, 
the question of the legality of the meet- 
ing was not the question at issue at all. 

Mr. FLYNN: That is not an answer 
to the Question that I asked. The 
Question I asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man is, if in connection with this trial 
of the man Creedon he is aware—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! 

Dr. TANNER: Mr. Deputy Speaker, 
I desire to ask—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
Question which the hon. Gentleman has 
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asked does not properly arise out of 
this Question. 

Mr. FLYNN: I shall puta Question 
on the paper. 

Dr. TANNER: Arising out of the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
might I ask him if it is lawful after a 
policeman strikes a man for that man to 
strike him back; and I would also ask 
him if, under the circumstances that 
have been quoted, it was satisfactorily 
proved at the trial that the meeting was 
an illegal one; and whether, that not 
being the case, Creedon was not doubly 
entitled to return the attack of the cruel 
and ay policeman who struck him 
first 


[No reply. | 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL, SEC, 12—AMERICAN RAILWAY 
SHARES—STAMP ON CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether, under Section 12, 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, in 
cases where British owners of American 
railway shares, for the protection of 
their interests, deposit such shares with 
a Committee or Central Body in London 
to be registered in trust for the owner, 
and receive a certificate issued by such 
Committee or Central Body, such certifi- 
cate is liable to Stamp Duty, seeing that 
it does not represent a change of owner- 
ship, and in view of the fact that such 
certificate, if subsequently sold and de- 
livered, would be stamped on delivery, 
exactly alike with American railway 
shares ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): A certificate issued 
by a Committee in the circumstances 
referred to would be liable to the new 
duty upon its first delivery by the per- 
son to whom it was issued ; but it would 
not be incumbent upon the Committee 
to stamp it upon its original issue. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—SENTENCE ON 
Ss. P. KINGSTON AND WIFE, AT 
SKIBBEREEN, FOR FORCIBLE POS- 
SESSION. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the report in 
the London Daily Telegraph of the 3rd 


Mr. Deputy Speaker 
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instant, of proceedings under ‘The 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act, 1887,’ at Skibbereen, on the 2nd 
instant, stating that a man named 
Samuel Paul Kingston, who is 80 years 
of age, and his wife, were brought 
before Messrs. Warburton and Major 
Caddell, Resident Magistrates, charged 
with taking forcible possession; that 
from the evidence it appeared that the 
defendants were evicted from their farm 
on the 20th of February last, and that 
they went back into one of the out- 
houses, and when asked to leave said 
they had no place to go but the road- 
side ; that, notwithstanding the request 
of Dr. Lewis, J.P., the landlord, that 
the defendants might be dealt with 
leniently, and the entreaties of Mrs. 
Kingston to the magistrates not to send 
the old man to gaol for the first time in 
his life as he was very delicate, the 
Bench sentenced the old man to one 
month and his wife to a fortnight in 
Cork Gaol; and, whether, taking the 
circumstances into account, he will con- 
sider the propriety of advising the Lord 
Lieutenant to exercise his Prerogative 
in this case, and remit the sentence on 
this old man and his wife ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that the man Kingston, sentenced 
to a fortnight’s imprisonment for taking 
forcible possession, is about 75 years of 
age; that the proceedings were at the 
suit of the landlord; and that these 
persons were only prosecuted «after re- 
peated warnings. But, taking all the 
circumstances into account, I shall be 
glad at once to lay the matter before 
the Lord Lieutenant, if the prisoners 
will enter into an engagement not to 
offend again. 

Mr. FLYNN: The right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to make inquiries. Might 
I remind him that the forcible possession 
complained of in this case was the mere 
occupation of an outhouse ? 


LICENSING LAW—BREWERS’ PUBLIC- 
HOUSES. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
Government could obtain and give the 
House a Return of the number of pub- 
lic-houses owned by brewers in half a- 
dozen typical towns in England and 
Wales ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he was making inquiries as to the 
possibility of giving such a Return, as to 
which he could not say he hoped to do 
so. Perhaps the hon. Member would 
repeat his ta By 

rk. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
would do so. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether he can see his way to 
introduce the Sea Fisheries Bill before 
the Whitsuntide Recess, so that hon. 
Members may hava the opportunity of 
consulting the fishermen as to its pro- 
visions? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwart 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, the Bill would not be produced 
before the Whitsuntide Recess. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS — THE DUTY ON 
BOTTLED WINE. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he has yet matured a plan for 
levying a less rate of duty on bottled 
wine of low value; and, when the pro- 
posal will be brought before the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLORortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that I am as 
anxious as he is to bring this matter to 
a termination; but he must be aware 
that it is necessary to make very con- 
siderable inquiry as to the value of 
various kinds of wines, and the proper 
line to be taken in regard to the mode 
of fixing the duty, and it would be 
unwise to come to a decision without 
having the fullest information on the 
point. I hope, however to introduce 
the Bill before Whitsuntide. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS—SEA- 
MEN PENSIONERS’ RESERVE. 


Carrain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Correspondence which has passed 
between the Treasury and the Admi- 
ralty relative to the remuneration of the 
Seamen Pensioners’ Reserve out of the 
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Funds of Greenwich Hospital; and, 
whether there is any precedent for using 
the funds of a ‘‘ Charitable Institution ” 
for the payment of the Forces of the 
Crown ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster): If the 
correspondence is reaily desired, there is 
no objection on the part of the Treasury 
to its presentation. It is a little 
misleading to speak of the Funds of 
Greenwich Hospital as though they 
were those of a Charitable Institu- 
tion, founded for the sole purpose of re- 
lieving some particular form of distress. 
Parliament has enacted that Her Ma- 
jesty in Council may grant from the 
Hospital Funds— 


“Such pensions as seem fit to officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the Royal 
Navy,” 

“In addition to‘any half-pay, pension, or 
other allowance coming to them otherwise,”’ 


Commission. 


and may 


“Prescribe the conditions on which 
pensions are to be held.”’ 

In the exercise of this statutory power, 
Her Majesty in Council has preseribed 
that— 

“In the case of Pensioners who join the 

Seamen Pensioners’ Reserve Force, an age 
pension of 5d. a-day may be awarded at the age 
of 50 under certain conditions.” 
The existence of the Statute makes it 
unnecessary to cite precedents. But 
there is no novelty in a Pensioner being 
called upon to render servics in the 
Auxiliary Forces of the Crown. 


such 


THE CURRENCY COMMISSION — THE 
REPORT. 

Mer. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House when the 
Currency Commission is likely to make 
its Report; and, whether it has held 
more than one meeting during the last 
three months ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I can- 
not say when the Currency Commission 
is likely to make its Report. It is now 
engaged in considering it. It has not 
held more than one meeting during the 
last three months; but a good deal of 
communication has taken place between 
the Members of the Commission in 
writing. 


3.N 
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LAW OF LIMITED LIABILITY— 
AMENDMENT. 


Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If he could now state when the 
Bill promised by the Government for the 
Amendment of the Law of Limited Lia- 
bility will be introduced in the House 
of Lords ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
unable to say when the Bill will be in- 
troduced, but it is in a forward state. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he desired to put a Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury which was of much interest 
to a large number of Members—namely, 
Whether he still intended to take the Bill 
referring to the Wheel Tax next Thurs- 
day? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
afraid it will not be possible to take the 
Wheel Tax on Thursday next; but we 
should propose, if we make the necessary 

rogress, to take the Employers’ Lia- 
ility Bill on that day. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Are we to understand that the 
Wheel Tax will not be taken before 
Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; unless 
it is the wish of the House to postpone 
the Whitsuntide Holidays. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (West- 
minster) asked whether the Horse Tax 
would be taken before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have already 
stated that the Bill dealing -vith these 
taxes will not be taken before Whitsun- 
tide unless the Holidays are postponed. 


In reply to a further Question, 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
in a position to say when the Lunacy 
Acts Amendment Bill would be taken. 
He hoped on Monday. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
inquired, what Irish Business would be 
taken on Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland Bill. That will 
be the first Order, and the Land Law 
(Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill the 
next, 





AFRICA (WEST COAST)—KING JA JA. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the statement which 
appeared in that day’s papers, that JaJa 
had been removed from Africa on May 
8, was true; and, if so, where he had 
been taken ? 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frrcusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have told the House 
on previous occasions that I believed 
Ja ta had gone. I was not aware that 
his departure had been delayed so long. 
He is going to one of the Windward 
Islands—Grenada, I believe. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
9 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) ELECTORS BILL. 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


| BILL 253.] CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


On the Motion of Mr. Artrorney 
GeneERAL, the following Clause agreed to, 
and added to the Bill after Clause 8 -— 


(Perpetuation with amendments of 49 and 50 
Vic. c. 42, and repeal of 6 and 7 Vic. c. 18, 
8. 59.) 

**(1.) Section four of the ‘ Revising Barristers 
Act, 1886,’ is hereby repealed, and that Act, as 
amended by this Act, shall be perpetual. 

(2.) So long as a separate commission of assize 
is issued for the county of Surrey, that county 
shall be deemed to be a circuit within the mean- 
ing of section two, as well as of section one, 
of ‘ The Revising Barristers Act 1886.’ 

(3.) An application to appoint an additional 
barrister under the said Act may be made at any 
time after the first day of September. 

(4.) Section fifty-nine of ‘ The Parliamentary 
Voters’ Registration Act, 1843,’ is hereby re- 
pealed.”’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrroutz, the 
following Clause agreed to and added to 
the Bill :— 

(Making out of lists and registers in metropolis.) 

“ After the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight, in every part of the metro- 

olis, and in every part of a parliamentary 
Cosmet, the whole or greater part of which is 
situate in the metropolis, the lists and registers 
of parliamentary voters and of county elec- 
tors, shall, unless the local authority otherwise 
direct, be arranged in the same order in which 
the qualifying premises appear in the rate book 
for the parish in which those premises are 
situate, or as nearly thereto as will cause those 
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lists and registers to record the qualifying pre- 
mises in successive order in the street or other 
place in which they are situate. 

For the purpose of this section ‘ metropolis’ 
means the city of London and the parishes and 
places mentioned in Schedules (A), (B), and 
(C) of ‘The Metropolis Management Act, 
1885.’”” 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 3, page 3, line 37, at end, add—“‘ (3) 
Notwithstanding anything inthis Act contained, 
where a municipal borough or an urban district 
is co-extensive with any electoral division or 
divisions of a Parliamentary county, the lists of 
voters may, if so directed by the local authority, 
be made out according to the order in which 
the qualifying premises appear in the rate book, 
and section twenty-one of ‘ The Parliamentary 
and Municipal Registration Act, 1878,’ shall 
apply to such borough or urban district, and 
where lists of voters are so made out nothing 
in this Act shall require such part of the county 
register as consists of these lists to be arranged 
alphabetically. 

For the purposes of this section the local 
authority shall be, in the case of a municipal 
borough, the town council, and, in the case of 
an urban district, the district council established 
under an Act of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment.’’— (Mr. Mowbray.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
proposed to accept the Amendment sub- 
ject to the following alterations :—In 
lines 5 and 6, instead of ‘the list of 
voters may, if so directed by the local 
authority, be made out,”’ &., he pro- 
posed to make the Amendment read, 
‘the list of voters may be directed by 
the local authority to be made out,” &e. 
He would alsc propose to omit the last 
clause of the Amendment. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


In answer to Mr. T. M. Hearty, 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, the time for making out the list of 
— was extended to the 31st of Octo- 

er. 


Amendments made. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Bill be re-committed,”—( Mr. At- 
torney General, )—put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. 





Clause 8 (Contribution by County 
Authorities towards the remuneration 
of revising barristers). 

Amendment proposed, 

In 6, line 29, at inning of Clause, 
insert. “Every barrister Parares y to revise any 
list of voters under ‘The Parliamentary Voters 
Registration Act, 1843,’ shall be paid the sum 
of two hundred and fifty guineas by way of re- 
muneration to him, and in satisfaction of his 
travelling and other expenses, and every such 
barrister, after the termination of his last 
sitting, shall forward his appointment to the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, who 
shall make an order for the payment of the 
above sum to every such barrister. 

“The maximum amount to be paid to an 
additional barrister in pursuance of The Re- 
vising Barristers Act, 1886, shall not exceed the 
amount authorised by this section to be paid to 
a revising barrister. 

“The sums so paid to a revising barrister 
or an assistant barrister shall be posal 
partly out of moneys provided by Parliament 
and partly by the County Authorities, as herein- 
after mentioned.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, that in regard to this question of 
thé revising barristers’ expenses, he 
thought it was important that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General should 
give some information to the Committee 
as to the effect of the scheme. No 
doubt the work would be much more 
heavy on the occasion of the first re- 
vision than it would be subsequently. 
He presumed that a time would come 
when most matters would have been 
settled; and, therefore, it seemed to 
him desirable that some provision should 
be made to enable the seme to give 
its sanction to the payment of a less 
sum. So far as he could gather, there 
was no provision in the Bill which would 
enable the Treasury to pay any less sum 
than 250 guineas. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER said, he 
believed that the hon. aod learned 
Gentleman was not in the House when 
he had given an explanation of this 
matter the other night. He would, 
therefore, repeat it. The amount hitherto 
paid to the revising barrister for revisin 
the list was five guineas per day, and, 
as a matter of fact, the amount re- 
ceived by the several revising barristers 
was considerably over 250 guineas P ed 
annum. It was now arranged that 


each revising barrister was to receive 
250 guineas, one-half of which would be 
paid by the Treasury and the other half 
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by the County Authorities. So far as 
the Treasury was concerned, there would 
be a distinct saving of 75 guineas for 
each revising barrister. There would 
be no alteration at all in regard to the 
appointments, or in connection with the 
work ; it was simply an arrangement in 
connection with the remuneration and 
expenses. It was simply turning what 
had been partly a payment by fees and 
partly a lump sum into a lump sum. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that the 
maximum sum paid in England was 
about 2} times as much as was paid in 
Treland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill reported with an Amendment; as 
amended, considered. 


Tut PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERN MENT BOARD (Mr. Rirenre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
hoped the House would consent now to 
read the Bill the third time. It was of 
importance that it should pass both 
Houses of Parliament before Whitsun- 
tide. The Amendments made in it were 
only such as had been arranged to be 
made, and it was necessary that the 
Bill should go to the other House as 
soon as possible. He hoped the House 
would, therefore, consent to the third 
reading, which he begged to move. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read the third time,”’— 
(Mr. Ritchie,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
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RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL 
[ Lords].—[ Brit. 190.] 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tut PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.), in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, it will 
not be necessary to detain the House 
at any length with regard to the past 
history of the subject, or to adduce 
many arguments in defence of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The particular phase 
of the Railway Question proposed to be 
dealt with in the Bill has been for a 
good many years more or less before the 
public. Hon. Members will recollect 
that in 1854 an important Act of 
Parliament dealing with it became 
law. The object of that Act was to 


Sir Richard Webster 
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compel Railway Companies to give rea- 
sonable facilities to the public, to secure 
uniform treatment of their customers, 
and to oblige them to forward through 
traffic without delay. The administra- 
tion of the Act was entrusted to the 
Court of Common Pleas; but that was 
found to be unsatisfactory, and in 1873, 
after an inquiry, the existing Court of 
Railway Commissioners was instituted 
for the purpose of dealing with these 
questions. In 1882 the Railway Rates 
Committee, presided over by Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, recommended, among other 
matters, that the Railway Commission 
should be made permanent, and that a 
further extension of jurisdiction should 
be conferred upon them. Year after 
year since that time my Predecessors at 
the Board of Trade have brought for- 
ward measures dealing with those re- 
commendations ; but, unfortunately, 
hitherto those measures had not re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament. In 
1886 a Bill on this subject was brought 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Brightside Division _ 
of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. That Bill 
was identical in principle and very 
similar in details to the measure now 
before the House, and, after ample dis- 
cussion, it was unanimously read a 
second time. Therefore, I do not think 
it necessary for me to waste the time 
of the House this evening by repeating 
arguments in defence of a measure the 
principle of which has been already 
affirmed. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell) has given 
Notice of his intention to move a very 
formidable Amendment at this stage of 
the Bill. He asks the House to affirm— 
‘*That no Bill dealing with the Railways 
will be sufficient and satisfactory which does 
not deal with the passenger traffic and the 
public convenience and safety, and especially 
which does not settle on broad lines the ques- 
tion whether Railways enjoying a monopoly of 
particular routes or districts have a claim to 
protection against competition, or whether there 
is to be free trade in Railways as in the United 
States of America.” 
I am afraid if we were to wait until a 
measure which, in the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman, would be “ sufficient 
and satisfactory ” was brought forward, 
it would be tantamount to postponing rail- 
way legislation altogether. We do not 
pretend that this Bill contains in itself a 
complete settlement of railway legisla: 
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tion. But we thinkit preferable, instead , I should be very willing in Committee 
of attempting to deal with the question as | to consider any sugestion the hon. Mem- 
the hon. Gentleman proposes, to take up, ; ber may make for the extension of my 
in the first place, that part of it which | Proposal tocanals which are insufficiently 
has received most consideration during | utilized through the deliberate and wilful 
the last few years, and which we believe | neglect or misconduct of those whocontrol 
to be most pressing for solution. That | them—in fact, to consider a kind of penal 
seems to us a more practical way of | clause for dealing with those cases in 
dealing with the subject than the one | which canals have passed under the 
which the hon. Member for Kirkealdy | control of Railway Companies, and have 
asks the House tosanction. Our object been managed in a very unjust and 
in proposing this Bill is, shortly, to | unsatisfactory manner. That, I think, 
secure publicity and fairness in the | would be a very fair subject of inquiry 
conduct of our railway and canal traffic, | by Parliament, or in Committee on this 
to let the public know what they are! Bill. But, to any such proposal as 
charged, and why they are charged, and the hon. Gentleman has placed on the 
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to give them better means than they at | 
present enjoy of getting unfair charges 
remedied. To that end we propose, 
first, to reconstitute and make perma- 
nent the Railway Commission Court, 
rendering it more easily accessible and 
enlarging its power for the determina- 
tion of disputes. In the second place, 
we propose to provide for the revision of 
the traffic charges of Railway and Canal 
Companies, and an amendment of the 
existing law relating to undue prefer- 
ence. Thirdly, we propose to bring 
canals under a control similar to that to 
which railways are subject, with a view 
to their being more efficiently worked 
and developed—among other things, 
prohibiting their acquisition by Rail- 
way Companies. I think these objects 
will recommend themselves to the con- 
sideration of the House. I will deal, in 
a few words, with the last of the three 
heads into which I have divided the 
main provisions of the Bill—namely, 
that which relates to the Canal Com- 
panies. I do not think it necessary at 
this stage to detain the House with a 





description in detail of the Canal Clauses 
which we propose to include in tho Bill. | 
But there is one point to which I would 
like to direct the attention of hon. Mem- | 
bers. We propose, where a canal has | 
been abandoned, to enable the Board of 
Trade to make a Provisional Order, 
vesting it in any person, or body of 
persons, or in a Local Authority. The 
hon. Member for Wednesbury (Mr. 
P. Stanhope) desires to enlarge very 
widely that suggestion of ours. He 
intends, as I understand by the Notice 
he has placed upon the Paper, to ask 
Parliament— 


“ ‘To encourage and authorize the constitution 
by local authorities of Public Trusts for the 
development of the existing system of Canals.”’ 


Paper, I think very fair objection may 
be made. It does seem to me that 
it would be most dangerous, as far as 
the ratepayers are concerned, to give 
the Local Authorities free and unlimited 
power to enter into speculations and 
adventurous enterprizes of that kind 
with regard to the construction and man- 
agement of canals. I think we may 
take useful warning from what has 
happened in another country in this 
matter. I do not know whether hon. 
Members are acquainted with a Blue 
Book which contains not only interesting 
information, but has also the merit of 
being very short—namely, the Report 
of the Inter-State Commission on the 
American Railways. Hon. Members 
are aware that corporations and public 
authorities in the United States have 
frequently taken a very active part in 
railway enterprize. The United States 
Inter-State Commission give their opi- 
nion upon the result of that action. 
They report as follows :— 

‘So serious has been the evil of bringing 
worthless schemes into existence and making 
them the basis for an appropriation of public 
money, or for the issue of worthless evidences 
of debt, that a number of the States have so 
amended their constitutions as to take from the 
Legislature the power either to lend the credit 
of the State in aid of corporations proposing to 
| construct railroads or to authorize municipal 
| bodies to render aid, either in money or credit.’’ 
|The Americans have suffered from the 
abuse of what if properly limited and 
guarded, may be a very valuable power 
in the hands of a public authority, and 
we should take care that in our desire 
to utilize this power, we profit by the 
example of what has happened in 
America. Now I turn to the other por- 
tions of the Bill to which it is necessary 
for me at this stage to direct the atten- 
tion of the House. In place of the 
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existing Railway Commission, we pro- 
pose a Commission consisting of two 
sn a Members and one legal 

ember—who will be president—to be 
an English, Scotch, or Irish Judge, 
assigned to the position for five years in 
each of the three Kingdoms respectively. 
This proposal has been made, not merely 
on the ground of economy, though, 
having regard to the probable amount 
of work to be performed by the Rail- 
way Commision, and to the amount of 
time which we understand to be at the 
disposal of the Judges in Scoticad and 
in Ireland. I think that very strong 
reasons might be urged in favour of it 
from that point of view. But we also 
believe that such an arrangement of the 
Court will increase its legal weight and 
authority, and minimize the amount of 
appeals. Further, we propose to give 
the public easier access to the Court 
than they have at present, through the 
clause authorizing Local Authorities 
and other bodies to appear before it 
without proof of their being aggrieved. 
We also hope that the expense to suitors 
will be less, owing to the sittings being 
held at the High Court of Justice, or at 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, as the case may 
be, instead of at Westninster. Then 
the jurisdiction of the Commission is to 
be increased, and will no longer be sub- 
ject to interference by prohibition from 
the Superior Courts; while on questions 
of fact and Jocus standi there will be no 
appeal from their decisions, and only 
one a on points of law, except by 
leave of the Court. The new Court will 
take over all the jurisdiction of the pre- 
sent Commission, and all business which, 
at the commencement of the Act, is 
pending before them. In addition, we 
propose to enable them to enforce com- 
pliance with certain provisions of private 
Acts which are beneficial to traders and 
the public; to hear and decide com- 
plaints as to the legality of rates and 
tolls, and to enforce payment of so much 
as they consider legal, notwithstanding 
that such facilities may be in contraven- 
tion of agreements; to award damages 
to aggrieved parties; to make orders 
on two or more Companies to execute 
works; to hear rating appeals when 
transferred to them, and to require 
public Bodies to contribute to works 
which they may order to be exe- 
cuted by the Railway Company. Then, 
Sir, there are two minor clauses to 
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Traffic Bill, 


which I ought to allude, the first of 
which is intended to explain and amend 
the law with reference to group rates, 
while the second is what is known by 
the name of the “ Conciliation Clause.” 
We have thought, following out the 
views of the right hon. Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield, that 
there are probably a considerable num- 
ber of people, both among traders and 
among Railway Lirectors, sensible 
enough to prefer — their differ- 
ences in some other and cheaper way 
than by going to law. We, therefore, 
pro se to give them the option of a 

ind of voluntary arbitration in such 
eases under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade. That proposal, as I have 
said, we inherit from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Mundella). I 
know that when the proposal was first 
put forward it was received with some 
little ridicule, especially by members of 
the legal Profession; but I think that 
the right hon. Gentleman may take 
credit for it, since the plan has worked 
well in the United States. We have 
strong testimony to that effect from the 
Report of the Inter-State Commission, 
who say that— 

‘This nethod of disposing of complaints is 
believed by the Commission to be more useful 
than any other, because its tendency is towards 
the establishment of desirable relations between 
the carriers and those who must be their cus- 
tomers.” 


And now, Sir, it remains for me to say 
something upon the two most in:portant 
clauses of the Bill—the 24th and 25th. 
The 24th clause proposes that the Rail- 
way Companies shall submit a classifi- 
cation of goods and schedule of rates 
to the Board of Trade, who are to give 
due publicity to them, and consider any 
objection which may be made. If, in 
the end, the Board of Trade can agree 
with the Company, the classification 
and schedule will be confirmed by Pro- 
visional Order; if not, the Board of 
Trade will report their opinion to Par- 
liament, and in the next Session shall, 
if requested by the Company, and in 
apy case, may introduce a Bill em- 
bodying that opinion, which Bill is to be 
seliesell if opposed, to a Select Com- 
mittee or Joint Committee. I need not 
dwell on the advantages which will 
result both to the general trading 
public and to the Companies from the 
clause. On the one hand, it wili be of 
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immense advantage to the public to 
know—which they do not at present— 
what they have to pay, and why they 
have to pay it; and, further, there can 
be no doubt that publicity in these 
matters will tend tu produce uniformity 
of charge. On the other hand, there 
will be an advantage to the Railway 
Oompanies. I believe they suffer very 
much from the doubt and suspicion 
which the secrecy in which these matters 
are now left engenders, and it can be 
no injury to them to get rid of classi- 
fications which, by the lapse of time, 
have become absurd, or of maximum 
rates which they never think of levying. 
It has been urged upon me by a depu- 
tation of traders, and in the course 
of discussion in this House, that under 
this 24th clause the Railway Com- 
panies will gain too much, because 
the clause legalizes terminals. But, 
as I understand the clause, it does 
nothing more than practically repeat, 
with a very ouieitta limitation as to 
station accommodation, what is now the 
law as declared by the latest and most 
authoritative decisions of the Courts, 
and it is in accordance with the Reports 
of all the Commissions and Committees 
which have investigated this particular 
matter. No doubt, the clause does pro- 
pose to legalize terminals; but in doing 
so, it compels a reconsideration and re- 
modelling of the whole scale of charges, 
with the certain result that, whereas 
now the public pay terminals without 
knowing what they are for, in future 
they will know precisely what the 
charges are and what are the services 
for which they pay. The 25th clause 
is one of great importance and difficulty. 
Its object is to prevent undue preference, 
without depriving the public of the ad- 
vantage of competition. It throws upon 
the Railway Companies, whenever it 
is shown that they charge one trader 
or class of traders lower rates than 
others, the burden of proving that such 
lower charge does not amount to an 
undue preference. 
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“Court having jurisdiction in the matter or 
Commissioners, as the case may be, may, so far as 
they think reasonable, in addition to any other 
considerations affecting the case, take into con- 
sideration whether such lower charge or differ- 
ence of treatment is necessary for the purpose 
of securing, in the interests of the public, the 
traffic in respect of which it is made.’’ 


It also provides— 


** That the Court or Commissioners shall have 
power to direct that no higher charge shall be 
made to any person for services in respect of 
merchandize carried over a less distance than is 
made to another person for similar services in 
respect of the same description and oo of 
merchandize carried over a greater distance on 
the same line of railway.” 


These clauses are governed by a further 
provision which, as hon. Members are 
aware, was inserted in the Bill in 
‘* another place,” forbidding any differ- 
ence to be made in the treatment of 
British merchandize as compared with 
foreign merchandize. That appears to 
me, and I am supported by high autho- 
rity, nothing more than a statement of 
the existing law on the subject, if it 
means, as I understand it to mean, that 
no difference is to be made on account 
of the place of origin of the mer- 
chandize. There has been much con- 
troversy, and I have no doubt there 
will be a good deal more, upon the pro- 
visions of this 25th clause; but I think we 
may congratulate ourselves that the field 
of controversy is considerably narrowed 
as compared with what it was some years 
ago. J suppose that no one who has paid 
any attention to this subject will now 
contend, on the one hand, that equal 
mileage rates are possible ; and, on the 
other, I imagine that the most ardent 
and zealous advocates of the Railway 
Companies will admit that they must 
take into consideration, in fixing their 
charges, something besides the maximum 
sum which they can legally impose consis- 
tently with securing a particular traffic. 
Our proposal is that equal rates should 
be charged for equal services; but it is 
perfectly obvious that difference of treat- 


I think it is obvious | ment is and must be justified by differ- 


that that will be of immense advantage | ence of circumstances. What I should 
to the trading public, for this reason ;| venture earnestly to submit to the House 
when it is felt and known that any pre- | is that, that in legislating on this matter, 
ference will have to be justified, that| we should take care not unduly to narrow 
fact will certainly tend to limit the | the effect of that proposition. Very much 
number of cases in which preference of the trade of this country has been 


will be given. 
in deciding this question, the— 


The clause enacts that, | created, and is continued, on the faith 


| of special rates. I dare say that there 
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are cases in which such special rates 
are objectionable; but, on the other 
hand, there are cases in which they are 

atly to the advantage of the — 
fe it not clear that, without special rates, 
London would be confined for her rail- 
way borne coal supply to the Midlands, 
and for fresh milk, fish, and vegetables 
to the counties bordering the Metropolis ? 
Without special rates the manufacturers 
of Lancashire would be confined to the 
Lancashire coal fields, and industries 
situated at a distance from the sea 
board, such as the hardware trade of 
Sheffield and the Cleveland iron trade, 
would be placed at an immense disadvan- 
tage in the foreign markets. It seems 
to me that no one who has really looked 
into this question will think it is one 
that is simple and easy of solution. For 
my own part, I confess that I was never 
more struck with the difficulty of it than 
in reading that part of the Report of 
the American Inter-State Commission, 
which describes the immense difficulties 
they had met with, and the numerous 
exceptions they were compelled to make 
in carrying into effect the law against 
undue preference passed by the Congress 
of the United States. Sir, I think that 
the rule of equal treatment of all cus- 
tomers embodied in our existing legis- 
lation should, by all means, be main- 
tained; but I feel that that just prin- 
ciple, like every principle, must not be 
pushed beyond its legitimate limits, 
and that we should act most foolishly 
and most dangerously to the industries 
of great towns and whole districts in 
this country, if we excluded from con- 
sideration altogether the element of 
competition. I do not wish at all 
to put forward these views in any 
unreasonable spirit. I trust that 
no hon. Member will suppose that 
I am influenced by any feeling of 
obstinate adherence to the precise 
methods which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have proposed for dealing with 
this important question. I am much 
too sensible of the extreme difficulty 
and delicacy of defining the law of this 
matter not to be ready to welcome, aye, 
and to invite co-operation and criticism 
from any quarter of the House. I am 
glad to think that it is generally recog- 
nized that this is not a question merely 
between Railway shareholders on the 
one side, and the rest of the public on 
the other. Railways have given us 
conveniences and facilities which have 
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become indispensable to us, and, in 
the interest both of Railway share- 
holders and of the public at large, we 
ought to try so to regulate them as 
to develop to the utmost extent the aid 
which they can give in the production 
of wealth in this country. There is no 
business so interwoven with so many of 
our great interests as the Railway busi- 
ness. There is none on which mistaken 
legislation might so injuriously affect 
our great industries or the welfare of 
our mercantile and manufacturing 
communities, or so interfere with the 
intellectual and social intercourse of 
the people, or even with the comfort 
of everybody in our everyday life. I 
am glad to think that on this matter, 
there has disappeared what I believe 
was a feeling of very unreasonable 
alarm, which two years ago pervaded 
much of the Railway interest. We 
have had evidence to show that in 
place of that feeling we now have a 
willingness and a desire to co-operate 
with everyone else in arriving at a 
solution of this great and important 
question, I hope that we may be suc- 
cessful in dealing with it this year. It 
wil: probably be universally felt that 
the settlement of it has been already 
too long delayed, and, in conclusion, I 
would only say that as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I feel that if such 
a settlement can be satisfactorily carried 
out it will be due much less to any action 
of my own than to the fact that I have 
inherited the advantage of the labours 
of my Predecessors. But I do feel most 
strongly that all of us must be thankful 
to have any part, however small, in the 
satisfactory work of bringing to a wise 
and just solution, a controversy which is 
so full of the deepest interest to the in- 
dustrial welfare of our country. I beg 
to move the second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ —( Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I rise at once to acknowledge the 
very handsome manner in which the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Trade has referred to the share 
I have personally had in promoting 
legislation on this question, and I con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman on 
the fact that he has to deal with circum- 
stances so different from those which 
fell to my own lot two years ago. The 
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calm and peaceful atmosphere which 
seems to prevail on the question now is 
altogether pleasing in contrast to the 
experience which I had when T first in- 
troduced the measure tothe House. The 
Bill is practically the same measure as 
that which was presented in 1886. It 
has come, it is true, from ‘another 
place,” and I cannot say that it has not 
suffered somewhat in its passage through 
that ‘‘ other place;” and I cannot say 
that it has gained as much as the publie 
generally think it has from the alteration 
in the preferential clause. I very much 
doubt whether the Amendments which 
have been made really add anything to 
the force of that clause, or have made it 
any stronger. Two years agolI had to 
encounter an agitation which affected 
every Railway shareholder in the King- 
dom, and which was directed at the 
various employés and railway servants 
of the Companies in England, and 
which seriously depreciated railway 
property on the Stock Exchange. Quiet 
has now returned, and they are ready 
now to come to an arrangement with 
their adversaries. They have learned a 
lesson, and are now of opinion that it is 
not necessary that a settlement of the 
question should be longer delayed. 
With respect to any changes which have 
been introduced into the measure there 
are some, I hope, which will be rectified 
in Grand Committee, because this 
measure, being so complex, so technical, 
and so important in its details is one 
that it is almost impossible to deal with 
in a discussion in this House, and is 
essentially one for consideration in 
Grand Committee. The first thing that 
strikes me on examining the Bill is the 
fact that the clause relating to Railway 
statistics has been taken out altogether. 
In the Bill as I presented it to the 
House in 1886 and as it was introduced 
into the other House last vear, there was 
a clause requiring the Railway Com- 
panies to furnish from time to time such 
statistics as might be required by the 
Board of Trade. That is a very impor- 
tant provision, because in this country 
we have no such thing as Railway 
statistics at all, and a total absence of 
information to enable the Board of Trade 
to arrive at any conclusion as to the cost 
of the traffic, the mode in which it is 
conducted, or whether any portion of it 
entails a loss to the Companies, and had 
to be made up by higher rates upon 
other portions. In a Report prepared 
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upon this subject the writer extols the 
scientific manner in which the Indian 
Railways are dealt with in this respect, 
and recognizes the extreme skill and 
ability with which everything is done. 
He complains, however, that no oppor- 
tunity is afforded of comparing the cost 
of the Railways there with that of the 
railways of other countries, in order to 
ascertain if the same results could be 
arrived at at a less expenditure. I have 
only mentioned this matter in the hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will sup- 
port me when the Bill goes before the 
Grand Committee in getting the clause 
restored, as that is, in my opinion, 
essential if we are to settle the matter 
properly. Iam sure that this will be 
found to be necessary if the present 
legislation is to be successful. With 
respect to the Commission, I am in 
favour of persons being assigned 
specially to this work, and I should 
prefer to see a Judge appointed ex- 
pressly for the work rather than a 
Commissioner having jurisdiction in 
the whole of the United Kingdom. I 
think it would be better that we 
should have one Judge exclusively em- 
ployed in dealing with these matters 
than that we should have different 
Judges assigned from time to time, 
one in England, one in Scotland, and 
one in Ireland. I now come to the 
Classification Clause, the 24th, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred. 
I am bound to say that I think that that 
clause has suffered severely in its 
passage through “another place.” The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
present classification as being absurd, 
and it really is so. The classification is 
absolutely absurd, and the rates are 
such as no Railway Company would 
ever dream of charging. Therefore, to 
retain them is simply to frustrate the 
object this Bill is intended to promote. 
In the Bill, as it was brought in, one of 
the sub-sections provided that the Board 
of Trade should consider the classifica- 
tion and schedule, and any objections 
thereto, which might be lodged with 
them on or before the prescribed time, 
aud should communicate with the Rail- 
way Company, and the persons who had 
lodged objections for the purpose of 
arranging the differences which might 
have arisen and of setting the principle 
of classification in such manner as will 
appear to the Board of Trade to be 
reasonable. The clause, as it now came 
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down, contained an Amendment of a 
very insidious character. It ran as 
follows :— 

‘*The Board of Trade shall determine the 

classification of traffic, which, in the opinion of 
the Board of ‘Trade, ought to be adopted by the 
Railway Company, and the schedule of maxi- 
mum rates and charges applicable to such 
classification, which it would, in the opinion of 
the Board of Trade, be just and reasonable to 
substitute for the existing maximum rates and 
charges of the Railway Company as upon the 
whole equivalent to such existing maximum 
rates and charges.” 
The words are “ as upon the whole;” and 
they are words to which I entirely 
object. The Board of Trade are to 
substitute for the existing rates— 

“* Charges that upon the whole are equivalent 
to the existing maximum rates and charges.” 
Those words, [I maintain, absolutely 
put an obligation upon the Board of 
Trade to see that the new classification 
shall not be on the whole in any respect 
lower than the old and obsolete maxi- 
mum classification which would, I main- 
tain, operate adversely to the interests 
of trade. Having said so much upon 
the question of classification, I will now 
proceed to say a few words on the ques- 
tion of the preferential clauses. I know 
that there is a strong feeling in respect 
of this question of preferential rates, and 
that it is a most difficult subject with 
which we have to deal. I do not think 
that the Amendments which have been 
made have practically improved the 
Bill, and I confess that I prefer the 
Preferential Clause, as it appears in the 
Bill proposed by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Banbury Division of 
Oxfordshire (Sir Bernhard Samuelson), to 
either that in my own Bill or thatin the 

resent measure of the Government. It 
is very hard to convince a trader or 
dealer or an agriculturist, when he has 
to deal with such anomalies as this. He 
goes to the Newcastle market, and there 

e buys on the wharf two or three 
trucks of English cattle. He then goes 
to the wharf, and there he buys two or 
three trucks of foreign cattle. Then the 
trucks of both are attached to the same 
train and sent to the same destination— 
Leeds, Sheffield, Chesterfield, or any 
other place; and the foreign cattle are 
carried for 30, 40, or it may be 50 
per cent less charge than the English 
cattle. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I did 
not say that to catch a cheer from the 
agricultural Members ; but I feel that it 
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would be altogether impossible to con- 
vince any ordinary person that that is 
a fair and reasonable mode of dealing 
with the traffic, or that it is an undue 
preference given to one class of traffic 
over another. I do not think that the 
attempt on the part of the Railway Com- 
panies to get rid of the competition of 
sea communication is one that we ought 
to foster. My belief is that the Railway 
Companies have no more right to deprive 
steam vessels of their legitimate traffic 
than they have to give a preference to 
any particular industry. If this Pre- 
ferential Clause would have that effect, I 
think it is only right that it should be 
altered. I cannot see why the Railway 
Companies should so lower their rates as 
to extinguish sea competitions, in order 
that they may afterwards raise their 
rates, for that is what it practically 
comes to. If they can carry foreign 
traffic at extremely low rates, they must 
do it either ata profit or a loss. Ifthey 
did it at a profit, they can do it certainly 
for the short distances at the same rates. 
If they do it at a loss, they have no right 
to do so at the expense of the shorter 
distance internal traffic. It seems to be 
unreasonable that the foreign trade 
should be so fostered that the internal 
traffic is made to pay for the traffic from 
the outports, in order that the latter 
kind of traffic may be carried at an un- 
reasonably low rate. I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for what he said about 
the Conciliation Clause. He will be 
surprised to hear me say that I think 
that is the most important clause of 
the Bill. I do not take credit for 
being the author of the clause, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman says 
that he borrowed it from me. I myself 
must admit that I borrowed it from 
America, where it has worked most 
admirably. Mr. Adams, a most able 
American statesman, who was one of 
the first to devise the system in Massa- 
chusetts, after it had been in work in 
that State for 10 years, said that the 
Commission was established in 1874 as 
a medium, or species of lens, by which 
the otherwise scattered and powerless 
rays of public opinion could be concen- 
trated into a focus and brought to bear 
upon any Corporation. The system in 
America has been attended with such 
great success that the effect has been to 
secure its adoption by every State in 
the Union, and now they have an Inter- 
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State Commission, from the Report of 
which the right hon. Gentleman quoted, 
which has worked admirably, the result 
being a saving of 100,000,000 dollars 
on the traffic within recent years, as 
compared with what the state of things 
was 10 years before. It is to this 
clause, I think, we must look for our 
future remedial measures. I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that individual 
traders, or even bodies of traders, would 
hardly dare to go into Court against a 

owerful Railway Company. I should 
like to see agriculturists, or even iron- 
masters, take the London and North- 
Western, or the Great Western, or any 
of the other great Railway Companies 
into Court. There would be a tre- 
mendous array of the gentlemen of the 
Long Robe ; the expenses would augment 
enormously day after day. The Com- 
pany would take the case, if the decision 
went against them, from Court to Court 
up to the House of Lords, and the total 
costs that would be accumulated upon 
the poor trader would be enough to 
deter him from ever again entering into 
such litigation. I believe this clause 
will throw an entirely new light on the 
whole Railway Question. We want 
more experience ; we are not in posses- 
sion of sufficient facts to enable us to 
lay down a hard and fast rule; but we 
want some Court to which the trader, 
however humble he may be, may come 
and make his statement, have his case 
thoroughly investigated, and the report 
of it made public. That would throw 
more light upon the matter, and would 
bring public opinion to bear on the 
action of the Railway Companies more 
than anything else. I see the hon. 
Member for East Norfolk (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck), who takes so much interest 
in the Fisheries Question, in his place. 
Now, there exists among our fishermen 
a deep, and probably well founded, 
belief that they suffer from the extrava- 
gant charges of the Railway Companies. 
I have had a number of sale notes sent 
to me by dealers and consignees of fish, 
showing that the Railway Companies 
absorb nine-tenths of the whole pro- 
ceeds. It is very difficult to arrive at 
a conclusion whether the Railway Com- 
panies are levying an unjustifiable 
charge, whether they can do it, or whe- 
ther it is the fault of the market. But, 


under this clause, the trade, if they wish 
to make a representation, can go to the 
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Board of Trade, state their case, have it 
thoroughly investigated and reported 
upon. In that case the Railway Com- 
pany complained of would be brought 
face to face with the fishing industry, 
and a reasonable decision would be come 
to without any unreasonable expense 
being incurred. I spoke the other night 
on the question which was raised by the 
hon. Baronet as to a Fishery Board. I 
alluded to the cost of transit on the Con- 
tinent. Nothing is more striking than 
to find within 400 or 500; miles of this 
eountry what the price of transit is. I 
have not been able to obtain precisely 
the figures I want, but I find that the 
cost of transport, including packages 
and ice, per 100 kilos, or 2} ewt., from 
Ostend to Coire, 400 miles, is 16s. 6d. 
I find that the price of fish in the 
summer in the Engadine was—turbot, 
2 francs 50 cents per kilo, or 2} lbs. 
to 3 francs 50 cents; salmon, 3 francs 
50 cents; pollock, 2 francs to 2 
francs 20 cents; haddocks, 1 franc 
to 2 francs 50 cents; soles, 2 francs 
50 cents to 3 francs; and whiting from 
1 franc to 1 franc 50 cents. Comparing 
that price with the prices paid in my 
own house during the summer, I 
find that there was scarcely any dif- 
ference between the price of fish at 
Ostend and in London, although, in the 
carriage to London, ice and packages 
were included. I come now to the very 
important question of the Canals. I 
certainly expected to have heard 
something rather stronger from the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night with 
respect to the Canals than we have 
heard, because last Friday night there 
was a somewhat academic discussion on 
the State purchase of the Railways. 
The right hon. Gentleman entirely 
discouraged the idea of a State pur- 
chase of Railways; but I heard with 
great pleasure what the right hon. 

entleman said on the question of the 
State dealing with canals. According to 
The Times of Saturday last the right 
hon. Gentleman said that hon. Mem- 
bers who introduced the question 


‘* Would do much more good towards attain- 
ing the objects they have in view if they were to 
devote their attention to the possibility of the 
State acquiring the Canals of the country. To 
work the Canals would not require a great deal 
of stock or a large staff. The carriage upon the 
Canals would always be carried on by private 
carriers, and they might be purchased at a 
reasonatle cost. Parliament has tried, but 
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hitherto vainly, to prevent Canals passing into 


the hands of Railway Companies, and I believe | f, 


that there is a strong desire among the autho- 
rities of our great towns that some further step 
should be taken to preserve the competition of 
our artificial water-ways.” 

Now, such a statement, coming from the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
from an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is very significant, and, in my opinion, 
a statement of the highest importance. 
I am bound to say that I should be glad 
to see the Government screw up their 
courage to deal with that question. I 
believe there never was a time when 
they could deal with the Canal Question 
with so much advantage to the country 
as now, and if it is to dealt with at all 
it is to be dealt with now. I know it is 
said that Canals cannot compete with 
Railway Companies. If that be so, I 
should like to know how it comes about 
that out of 3,760 miles of Canals the 
Railways obtained possession of one- 
half and the control practically of three- 
fourths? If they could compete with 
them, why should they have bought 
them up and keep hold of them and con- 
sent to pay enormously out of their own 
revenues in order to provide dividends 
for the Canal shareholders? An old 
friend of mine, who then had more ex- 
perience of Canals than any other man 
in England, told me a short time ago of 
a particular Canal connected with, or 
under the control of, one of the great 
Railway Companies, with, of course, a 
Board comprised of a certain number of 
Railway Directors, and, whenever any 
movement was made in the direction of 
additional enterprize on the part of the 
Canal Company, down came the Chair- 
man of the Railway Company and said 
—‘* Why do you wish to do this? You 
have got your dividend, what more do 
you want? We cannot allow this thing 
to be done.” The consequence is that, 
year after year, the Railway Company 
takes from its revenues a considerable 
sum and pays it over to the Canal pro- 
prietors, in order to keep the Canal in 
a moribund condition. Then, again, it 
may be said that the Canals cannot 
compete with the Railway Companies. 
Let me mention the case of the Aire and 
Calder Canal, which has been competing 
most successfully with the Railway Com- 
panies, is doing excellent work, and carry- 
ing considerable traffic from South to 
West Yorkshire and elsewhere. They are 
carrying it at rates far below that which 
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any Railway Company would ever quote 
or the same distances. These Canal 
Companies have improved and deepened 
their Canals, they have put on steam 
tugs to draw the barges, and they have 
a new kind of vessel by which the coal 
is put into the barges. The boats run 
down to the barges, and then the whole 
of the ship’s bottom is raised by hy- 
draulic power, and the coal is put on 
board unbroken and carried with the 
greatest possible advantage. On the 
Shropshire Union Canal the North 
Western Company contemplate the 
building of several light locomotives by 
means of which they propose to get rid 
of the horse work, and to run a train, 
so to speak, of barges by these ligh; 
locomotives, which will be placed on 
rails laid on the canal side. The fact is 
that the Railway Companies have 
entirely deadened all enterprize on our 
water ways, with the result that the 
heavy traffic of our inland towns has 
been especially handicapped. I 7 
the right hon. Gentleman will have the 
courage to deal with this question when 
the Bill gets in into Committee. It has 
been foreshadowed as within the range 
of possibility that the Government may 
purchase the canals, and I should like 
to see the Minister who would have the 
courage to do it. I believe it will re- 
dound greatly to his honour and credit, 
and be of advantage to the country. 
The purchase could be effected now at a 
very low cost, and I think that a pro- 
vision ought to be inserted in the pre- 
sent Bill enabling him to do so if he 
likes. There would be no necessity 
for giving the Railway Companies any 
compensation for taking the canals 
out of their hands. There could be no 
injustice, because the Railway Com- 
panies have acquired them in opposi- 
tion to the spirit and intention of the 
Legislature, and not with a view of 
facilitating enterprize. On the contrary, 
they have put a stop to enterprize in 
opposition to the spirit of our legisla- 
tion, and altogether in opposition to 
public policy. I therefore think the 
time has come when we may look for- 
ward to a considerable development of 
canal enterprize if we once get them free 
from the control of the Railway Com- 
panies. What is wanted is some uni- 
formity of management, the spending of 
a little money upon them, and a little 
enterprize ; and then the water ways of 
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England will be just as useful to the Gentleman has said the question is not 
heavy industries of the country as are a Party question, I believe it is not even 
those of France and Germany. I only a railway question, and although the 
propose now to refer for a moment to railway shareholders will in my opinion 
the remarkable results of cheap trans- be benefited in every possible way by 
port in this country. Perhaps I can regulation and control, it is a question of 
give no better illustration of this than | the rights and convenience of the public. 
that which I gave two years ago— I appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
namely, that of the Parcels Post. ‘wo allow the Bill of my hon. Friend the 
years ago the Parcels Post carried Member for the Banbury Division of 
300,000 packages a-year. I believe that Oxfordshire (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) to 
this year the number has been increased , be read a second time and sent to the 
to 800,000, and 55 per cent of this Committee together with this Bill. My 
traffic goes to the Railway Companies. hon. Friend has given more thought 
Instead of the railway parcel traffic and pains to this matter, perhaps, than 
having fallen off, I am told that it has| any hon. Member of the House, and I 
actually increased. That is an illustra- | confess that I myself am very much 
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tion of the sort of bargain the Railway 
Companies succeeded in making with 
the late Mr. Fawcett when he was at the 
head of the Post Office. As I have said, 
the Railway Companies get 55 per cent 
of the traffic, and they do not collect, 
invoice, book, or deliver the parcels, but 
have simply to carry them. They have 
nothing to do but to receive them en 
masse, and carry them to their destina- 
tion. The Railway Companies will 
probably receive this year for their ser- 
vice from £400,000 to £420,000 from 
the Post Office. But will the House 
believe it? the Post Office have already 
found out that the bargain they made 
with the railways is so bad that they 
can carry the parcels cheaper by means 
of the old stage coach than they can by 
railway. Every night there may be 
seen leaving St. Martin’s-le-Grand an 
old stage coach with a driver on the box, 
and a guard with pistols in his holsters, 
the roof laden with parcels, on its way 
to Brighton, a freshly laden coach 
coming back the next morning. Yet 
the whole of this traffie could go down 
in a van with very little trouble. I am 
told by the Postmaster General that the 
Post Office are saving £1,500 a-year by 
means of that one coach, and that they 
contemplate adding more coaches to run 
between Manchester and Liverpool, 
Leeds and Manchester, and other large 
towns. I think I could not give a better 
illustration than this of the employment 
of the old stage coach in preference to 
the railway in order to show what sort 
of a bargain the Post Office made with 
the Railway Companies. There is 
another Bill down on the Paper to-night 
for second reading in reference to this 
question. This is altogether a matter 


fo: Committee, and as the right hon, 


| subtracted from the two. 





indebted to him for information with 
regard to it. There are some clauses in 
his Bill which, I think, are even better 
than those of this Bill, and they might, 
I believe, with advantage, be placed 
side by side with them, in order to allow 
the best provision and enactment to be 
For instance, 
the Bill of the Government does not pro- 
vide for through rates, but the Bill of 
my hon. Friend does that. The Go- 
vernment Bill does not provide for 
undue preference being decided as a 
question of fact. Now, I think the 
absence of that provision is likely to 
lead to many appeals which, after all, is 
what is dreaded by the trader. I am of 
opinion that undue preference should be 
dealt with as a question of fact, and not 
as a question of law, which would have 
to be sent from Court to Court for decision. 
Then the present Bill would give a 
double appeal, while that of my hon. 
Friend would allow only one appeal to 
the House of Lords, and I think that a 
single appeal ought to be sufficient. My 
hon. Friend’s Bill provides that wherever 
a higher charge is made to some traders 
than others, the proof that the charge 
is not prejudicial shall be laid on the 
Railway Company. I think that a just 
clause, because it has been ruled by the 
Commissioners that a trader cannot pro- 
ceed unless he can prove damage sus- 
tained from the fact that another per- 
son’s goods are being carried at a lower 
rate than hisown. No one can hold, I 
think, that a man who pays the higher 
carriage is not at a disadvantage, 
although he may not be able to prove 
that he has suffered loss thereby. I 
trust, therefore, these considerations 
will receive attention at the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman, whom I can 
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assure that we on this side of the House, believed would be awe-struck by the 
will use our best efforts to further the | officials of the Railway Companies. The 
passage of his oe in the 7 — rer sateeres ve Soeree ag pod 
we may pass this Session an Act just powerful wi e Department, and this 
and satisfactory to the traders, the Rail- | might result in the traders not gettin 
way Companies, and the people of this | justice. His right hon. Friend had said 
country. —" ‘a few words with regard ae Ge fish 
Sir EDWARD BIRKBE (Nor- | rates. He (Sir Edward Bir ) was 
folk, E.) said, that everyone must be/ sure that all wouid agree that it was a 
lad at the prospect of the proposed | matter of great importance that good 
fogislation on this important subject and wholesome fool should be distri- 
being carried through Parliament in the | buted in the large towns in the United 
Sencht’ bon wf ates potas ot| kee i bwin sok 12 woe ale 
view the present system of railway rates | carriage as would allow those engaged 
had operated most hardly and unfairly | in the fishing industry to increase the 
upon the farmers of the country. Under | supply. There had been no opportunity 
the present system a farmer might see | of discussing the provisions of the Bill 
foreign goods taken by the Railway | which he had introduced, to deal with 
coneeaare . pe naagy «| on’ _— ™ —— of 2 2 a _ he yertes 
urried past his farm, and yet find that | out that those Members who oppos 
when he sent his own produce to market | the making of fair and cheap rates for 
he had to pay double the rate charged | fish conveyance were making a great 
to his foreign rivals. When he saw the | mistake, and further that the Railway 
way in which the British trader was | Companies would find it very much to 
thus boycotted, he regarded the action | their advantage to carry fish on those 
of the Railway Companies as nothing! terms. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
short of ascandal. He was glad to hear | site (Mr. Mundella) had alluded to the 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- cane of the Bill going to the 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef-| Committee on Trade. No doubt it 
field (Mr. Mundella) was going to give| would be sent to that Committee, and 
the Government every assistance inj he trusted that some of the clauses 
passing the Bill into law. He hoped) of the Bill which he had himself intro- 
pe the soo — ieee _ pan * the eer fish rates 
with regard to the question of prefer-| wou e included in the measure. 
ential rates, because he believed that} He believed it would be of great ad- 
there were few trades in the country | vantage, and personally could see no 
pene es wr rpm Ase: ie pws | that os mr = be 
sent system. most remarkable letter | adopted. case had come to his know- 
had reached him from an estate agent, | ledge of the sale last year of 523 
who said that, desiring to send some | packages of fish, where the gross sum 
English timber to London, he had to pay | produced was £194 3s. 6d., and the 
24s. 2d. a ton, whereas if he brought; amount of railway charge £143 3s. 9d., 
American timber from London to the| or 74 per cent. This was not an un- 
same railway station he would only have | common case, and he could give numbers 
to pay 8s. 6d. a ton; the letter also went | of instances of the same nature where 
on to say , . - wanted foreign | the pc gyaney got little or no return for 
timber, it would be brought at 8s. or| the fish sent to market, owing to the 
9s., and that if he wanted English timber | charges of the Railway Companies, and 
the Companies would charge him the | not only that, but they frequently made 
full rates. He was quite sure that his; a loss uponthe sales. Within the last 
hon. Friend the Member for the St.| 10 days 100 tons of fresh herrings had 
Ives Division of Cornwall (Mr. Bolitho)| been sold as manure at Lowestoft in- 
knew full well what had taken place in | stead of being sent to the various towns 
the past sp } to foreign potatoes | where they would have been of great 
sent to ndon as compared with| use to thepoor. Again, in July, 1886 
sewemac and other vegetables grown in| 1,000 tons of herrings were thrown 
ar ngs ye one Rage ga eng i ina in coenranene of the railway 
oubts at all about the Bill he had| rates. gentleman had written to him 
certainly his doubts with regard to the| from Penzance to say that during two 
officials of the Board of Trade, who he| days of last year 39,000 mackerel were 
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thrown into the sea from 10 boats in | of railway rates, and no one knew that 
consequence of the railway rates, which better than the right hon. Baronet the 
prevented their being sent to the London President of the Board of Trade, for he 








or any othermarket, that 40,000 mackerel 
were sold for manure, and that at St. 
Ives, and another town, 45,000 mackerel 
were destroyed on the same night. He 
had received a letter from the Island 
of Harris, on the West Coast of Scot- 
land, to say that some fishermen had 
been out for two or three days, and 
having sent a consignment to Manchester 
the produce of the sale amounted to 84., 
while another poor man only received 
a ld. stamp as the result of his catch. 
There was one Railway Company against 
which he did not wish to say one word, 
and for which he had the highest 
regard, the Great Eastern Railway, 
because, he believed, they were doing 
their utmost for the district through 
which the Railway passed; but the 
House would be aware that they 
Pr salt water to the inhabitants 
of London in three gallon barrels; the 
water was obtained at Lowestoft and 
brought a distance of 117 miles, de- 
livered in casks weighing 40 Ibs. to 
various parts, the casks being after- 
wards collected, and the whole charge 
was 6d. Yet, when it became a ques- 
tion of sending up the cheaper kinds of 
fish for the poor in the large towns, they 
charged such oppressive rates that it 
was impossible that the fish could be 
sent. In many instances foreign fish 
were conveyed at very low rates, while 
the poor English fisherman was crowded 
out of the market. A statement was 
made the other night by the hon. Mem. 
ber (Mr. Mundella) speaking on the sub- 
ject of foreign importations, that they 
were not of any importance, but, 
as a matter of fact, in the first three 
months of this year there had been a 
considerable increase in the importation 
of foreign fish. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: What was the 
amount of fish exported from England ? 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK said, he 
was confining his observations to fish 
brought from abroad, the importation 
of which was increasing very largely, 
and he would say that unless our Rail- 
way Companies consented to meet the 
fishing industry in an amicable way by 
granting reduced rates, he feared that 
the foreigner would take the greater 
part of our fishing trade. He was sure 
that the masses in our large towns re- 
quired a reform as regards the question 





had been told so yesterday by those 
who distributed fish in London amongst 
the masses—namely, the costermongers, 
who said that the poor in the large towns 
felt a very deep interest in this ques- 
tion, and pressed the right hon. Gentle- 


/man very strongly to do his utmost in 


regard to cheap traffic by trying to per- 
suade the Railway Companies to do 
justice to the fishermen as well as the 
oor of the United Kingdom. He (Sir 
ward Birkbeck) hoped that this Bill 
might be the means of causing the rates 
for the carriage of fish to be reduced, 
although he had grave doubts as to 
whether it would have that effect. He 
believed that as regards the fisheries 
of the United Kingdom nothing short 
of the Bill introduced by himself would 
meet the question, and it would be a 
very serious thing to those hon. Members 
who refused to vote for cheap rates for 
carriage of fish, because they would find 
out at the next General Election that 
the fishermen as well as the ‘‘ masses” 
in London and other large towns would 
plainly speak out their mind upon the 
subject. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON (Stirling) said, 
they had heard to-night. with great 
pleasure the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade, and he thought, if the same 
spirit which actuated that speech con- 
tinued to influence him during the 
course of the Bill through the House, 
there would be no -difficulty raised on 
the part of the Railway Companies. 
Of course they did not entirely agree 
with everything that the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that evening. For 
instance, the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the maximum rate being perfectly 
useless. Generally speaking, it was 
useless for long distances, but maximum 
rates for short distances could not be so 
described. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to attach considerable import- 
ance to the clause known as the Con- 
ciliation Clause, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
was the author. He was sure it would 
be very satisfactory if that Conciliation 
Clause should work as it was hoped, 
and expected it would work. He had 
had in foreign countries some experience 
of similiar legislation, and he was satis- 
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fied that the results of that clause would could in the interest of railways and o 
be to add further expense to the settle- the public; but he had never yet dis- 
ment of disputes which might be raised. covered that they were awe-struck at the 
In the United States of America it had sight of railway officials as, he thought, 
not been found to act, or give such uni- the hon. Baronet opposite alleged ; he 
form satisfaction as had been looked for. had found them possessed of considerable 
He remembered that not long ago in the knowledge of the matter with which they 
Report of a Committee in one State it had to deal, and, generally speaking, 
was alleged that they found their duties very desirous of applying that know- 
perfectly useless, and that they did not ledge in the interest both of the public 
see how they could be of any use to the and the railways. But his right hon. 
public unless they were furnished with Friend went on to support his argument 
compulsory powers. However, if the in favour of giving increased powers to 
Conciliation Clause did act as it was,the Government Department by a re- 
hoped, he was sure that no one would | ference to the result of bargains made 
be more gratified than those connected between the Post Office and Railway 
with railways. He had heard with Companies, by which he said the Post 
great satisfaction the remarks of the Office were losing an enormous amount 
right hon. Gentleman on the subject of of money. His tale about the stage 
preferential rates. He thought that no coach was perfectly new to him. He 
man could say that the mere fact of an | was in no doubt that i. was quite correct 


article being foreign should entitle it to 
any preference over another article ; and 


notwithstanding, and he assumed that it 
was due to some quarrel between the 


he was thoroughly convinced that it} Post Office and the Railway Company. 


was in the interest of railways as well 
as the public that where goods were 
carried on the same conditions and under 
the same circumstances they ought over 
the same line of railway to be carried 
at the same rate. He thought there 
could be no doubt that when this Bill 


But he had this to say, that it was a 
very poor support of the argument for 
handing over the management of Rail- 
way Companies when the Post Office 
made such a bad bargain as that. His 
right hon. Friend had given the rates 
charged in this country for fish; he had 





came before the Standing Committee it | given the charge from Ostend to Coire, 
would be shown to demonstration that | and he stated that the rate for 100 kilos, 
the idea of doing away altogether|or 2} cwt., was 16s. 6d.—consequently 
with special rates would mean ruin to! the charge per ton was about £8, and 


many cities and towns in the Kingdom. | the distance about 350 or 450 miles. 


He would not go into the details of the 
matter, which he thought would best be 
placed before the Committee. His right 
hon, Friend (Mr. Mundella) was very 
much enamoured of railway statistics. 

Mr. Munpetta: No, no!] Well, then, 

e was desirous of obtaining railway sta- 
tistics, and he thought by means of them 
he would be the more able to lay down 
hard and fast rules. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed his general ap- 
proval of the Bill on the ground that it 
was a fac simile of a Bill which he him- 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The charge in- 
cludes the price of packages, ice, and 
transport. 

Mr. J. C. BOLTON said, it made no 
difference to his argument. The very 
highest rate charged by the Railway 
Companies from Wick to London, a 
| distance of 756 miies, was £3 15s. a-ton 
for small quantities, as compared with 
£8 a-ton, including ice and packages, 
from Ostend to Coire. An enormous 
deal had been said about this fish traffic. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them he 








self introduced ; but as he went on he | was overwhelmed with complaints from 
showed that the two Bills were very | the North of Scotland as to the oppres- 
dissimilar indeed, and he found many |sive charges on the carriage of fish, 
things very different, and which he did; many of which were well founded. 
not like as well as the provisions of his, What were the well-founded charges ? 
own Bill. One thing, however, he was The charge which met with the ap- 
clear about, and that was the advantage proval of the right hon. Gentleman was 
of conferring greater powers on the | £8 a-ton for 450 miles; and the charge 
Board of Trade. He (Mr. J. C. Bolton) of which he disapproved was £3 15s. 
had always found the officers of the a-ton for nearly double the distance. 
Board of Trade remarkably courteous, |The charge for fish was 75s. per ton, 
and desirous of doing everything they | and that he had told the House was the 
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highest charge made from Scotland and 
for small quantities. The charge from 
Wick to London for three-ton lots was 
60s. a-ton, and it would be found that 
this amounted to 0°32d. per lb. He 
had taken the trouble to obtain the 
rice of fish for three years in the 

orth of Scotland and in London. 
First of all, he would take tiie case 
of herrings. These were sent to Lon- 
don in barrels weighing 222 lbs., and 
usually contained 666 herrings; that 
was three herrings to the lb. He found 
that the average price for the three 
years, 1884, 1885, 1886, in Wick, was 
18s. 6d. per barrel, and the carriage 
during those three years did not vary, 
although it was a little less now; he 
found that the carriage was 7s. a barrel, 
and that the market charges in London 
amounted to Is. 9d., making a total cost 
of 27s. 3d.; that was equivalent to 14d. 
per lb., or 4d. a fish. He also had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the price 
paid in London by the large consumers of 
fish. He found, on the average of three 
years, that the large Railway Hotel 
Companies in London paid for their 
herrings at the rate of 4-83d. per lb., or 
a little more than 14d. per fish. He must 
leave hon. Gentlemen to imagine what 
became of the difference between what 
the fish cost when it left the market 
and what was added to it before it 
arrived on the consumer’s table. He 
had also some particulars with respect 
to cod. He found that at Wick, during 
these three years, the average price of 
a cod of 14 lbs. was 1s. 74d., or a frac- 
tion over ld. per lb., and the carriage 
of the cod during those three years was 
56d; that the market charges were 
1°83d., and that the total cost of a 
14 1b. cod when it left the market was 
2s. 243d. From the same sources he 
found that the average price paid for 
cod at the great railway hotels in 
London during this time was 5s. 3§d. 
—that was to say, there was a dif- 
ference between the cost of the fish 
when it left the market and the price 
paid for it at the hotel of 3s. 1d. That 
sum disappeared somewhere between 
the market and the railway hotel. Hon. 
Gentlemen might suppose that these 
prices, being some years old, were not 
the price of to-day. He had taken the 
trouble to ascertain the prices at fish 
shops in London. He had gone, not to 
the biggest shops in Bond Street and 
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elsewhere, but to the outskirts; and, 
about a month or six weeks ago, one 
fishmonger sent him the long list which 
he held in his hand, and the price asked 
for cod fish was I1s., Is. 3d., and le. 6d. 
per lb. Then he went to another fish- 
monger, who said he would supply it at 
ls. 3d. and 1s. 6d. a-lb.; and he went to 
a third, who told him his price was 8d., 
10d., and 1s. a-lb., and he also said that 
his price for herrings was Is. 6d. or 2s. 
a-dozen, or nearly 2d. each. Another 
fishmonger told him that his price for 
herrings was 1s. 6d. and 2s. a-dozen, and 
a third one named 2s. a-dozen, and no 
abatement. World hon. Gentlemen 
compare the prices charged by Railway 
Companies for fish from the extreme 
North of Scotland, keeping in mind the 
difference between the cost when it left 
the market, and its price when it reached 
the consumer’s house? The highest 
charge, as he had already pointed out, 
was 0-4d. per lb., but that was for small 
quantities by fast trains; for larger 
quantities, but not by slower trains, 
the charge was 0°32d. per lb. Sup- 
posing the contention of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Norfolk 
(Sir Edward Birkbeck) carried into effect, 
or that he had availed himself of the 
opportunity he had about a fortnight 
or three weeks ago of getting his Bill 
read a second time—supposing that Bill 
had been before the House, it would 
have been seen that the rate which 
the hon. Baronet proposed as the actual 
charge for the fish for the distance of 
756 miles would be jd. per lb., or, 
strictly speaking, 0°24d., whereas the 
charge of the Railway Companies was 
032d. If that Bill had been carried, 
by the time a man had consumed 12 lbs. 
of fish he would have been richer by 1d. 
But, taking the shorter distances, the 
hon. Baronet’s Bill provided for a dis- 
tance of 50 miles, to be charged for at 
the rate of 4d. per ewt., which was 
equivalent to 6s. 8d. a-ton. He did not 
think he could bring a stronger case 
against the Railway Companies than 
that. For a short distance, say 50 miles, 
the maximum rate would be charged, 
in all probability, say, 4d. per ton 
per mile, or 16s. 8d.; and, if so, 
under the Bill of the hon. Baronet, 
the shipper of fish would get it carried 
for 50 miles for 10s. a-ton less than he 
now paid, and the ccusumers would get 
their fish at ..d. per lb. cheaper. The 
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hon. Baronet said that foreign fish was | 


sent over to London at low rates, and 
that the poor old fishermen were crowded 
out of the market. But was foreign fish 
sent here by railway? He imagined 
that it came by ship, and, if so, that the 
bulk of it would be brought by British 
steamers; but, whether English or 
foreign, he imagined that the Scotch 
ports were open to English as well as 
foreign vessels. It was not so far from 
the North of Scotland to London as it 
was from Norway to London; and he 
remembered a speech, not long ago, 
attributed to the hon. Baronet, in which 
he said that foreigners were getting 
advantages in railway rates for fish. 
All he could say was that, if such was 
the case, it was entirely unknown to 
him, and he was quite certain that there 
was no preferential rate for foreign over 
British fish from any place in Scotland. 
He noticed very recently that a com- 
plaint was sent up to the Board of Trade 
from Wick, which was signed by a gen- 
tleman holding some official position 
there. The complaint of that gentle- 
man was that they were undersold in 
the English market by fish brought 
from Norway and Sweden. Could there 
be anything more absurd or more per- 
fectly ridiculous than that? Why, the 
vessel which took the fish from Norway 
and Sweden could as easily take it from 
the North of Scotland, and thus under- 
sell the Railway Company. What had 
led him into this long explanation of 
the fish trade was the persistent demands 
made to have relief from oppressive 
rates charged for fish from Scotland. 
He thought he had shown that the very 
highest charge was 0-4d.; that the dif- 
ference between the rate proposed by 
the friends of the fisherman was, at the 
utmost, jd. less; and that for large 
quantities from the North of Scotland 
the difference would only be 3d. less; 
and, therefore, the oppression under 
which they were alleged to rest would 
not be removed by the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) said, he thought that no Bill 
of greater importance to the agricultural 
interest than that which the Government 
was now asking to be read a second time 
had ever been introduced into that House. 
He was delighted to hear the statement 
of the hon. Member for Stirling (Mr. 
Bolton) that he agreed that there should 
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be no preferential rates as between Eng- 
lish and foreign goods. The hon. Gentle- 
man stated that distinctly, and he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) wishe1 toemphasize 
it because, coming from a man of his 
high authority on all railway questions, 
he thought they might be encouraged. 
tobelievethat, at any rate, they would be 
able to embody in the Bill such a pro- 
vision as would prevent in future any 
undue preference being given to foreign 
goods. The three questions to which 
agriculturists attached most importance 
were, no doubt, in the first place, pre- 
ferential charges ; in the second place, 
terminal charges, which they hoped 
would be modified and regulated by the 
Bill; and, thirdly, the question of over- 
charge for the carriage of goods from 
one small station to another, which ought 
to be got rid of. They were not asking 
for equal mileage rates; but when they 
found how they were handicapped, and 
obliged to use their own carts simply 
because the railway rates were pro- 
hibitive, he thought the agriculturists 
were entitled to know that the Bill would 
help them in this matter. The hon. 
Member for Stirling had produced a 
statement with regard to the cost of fish, 
and he had shown the enormous profits 
which the middlemen were making in 
the trade. The same thing occurred 
with agricultural produce, and if they 
looked at meat, bread, butter and milk, 
and eompared the price at which they 
were sold with that which was obtained 
by the producers, it would be seen that 
some people were making a large profit 
while the farmer was working at a loss. 
He was, therefore, glad that the hon. 
Gentleman had thought it right to 
introduce that question into the discus- 
sion. It was one which at the present 
time certainly required very serious con- 
sideration, because the prices obtained 
by those who sold to the consumers were 
out of all proportion to those paid to the 
farmers. It was, indeed, manifestly un- 
fair that agriculturists should be handi- 
capped to the extent of having to pay 
for the carriage of all their goods in 
this country half as much again as the 
rate charged upon foreign goods. This 
was a system which ought, and, as he 
hoped, would be put an end to. With 
regard to the tribunal before which rail- 
way cases were to be brought, he ver- 
tured to hope that it would be found 
effective, and one to which the public 
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might appeal in cases of necessity with- 
out the extravagant expense to which 
they had hitherto been put. He also 
hoped that the tribunal would be able to 
deal efficiently with railways which ran 
into the same town, and, perhaps, into 
the same station, whose trains started 
two or three minutes before the trains 
on the other lines arrived ; and also with 
cases where one had to walk a distance 
of half-a-mile or so because two Rail- 
way Companies could not agree, and 
move his goods from one station to 
another at serious cost. With regard 
to the question of Canals, he pointed 
out that in his part of the country they 
suffered great inconvenience for all the 
Canal Companies were becoming bank- 
rupt. There was a water communication 
from the sea at Littlehampton to the 
Thames. It was most useful to the 
district through which it passed, which 
was not touched by Railway Companies; 
but it did not pay, and was offered for a 
moderate sum of money. He now under- 
stood that there was a probability of the 
Government taking up this question and 
acquiring certain Canals. All he would 
say on this point was that he thought their 
action would come a little too late, as 
many of the Canals had stopped, and 
this was to be regretted, because a great 
water way to the Thames was a thing of 
the greatest use and importance. He 
thought that in this matter they ought 
to have followed the example of Ger- 
many and Austria, where the Canals had 
been kept up in the interest of the State. 
He was glad that it had fallen to the 
lot of his right hon. Friend to introduce 
this Bill. Of course, the Committee 
stage would afford an opportunity of 
going more closely into the details of the 
measure, where it would be the duty of 
every Member who knew the wants and 
requirements of the agricultural interest 
to see that the rights of the farmers of 
the country were honestly dealt with and 
properly maintained. 
Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury) said, he had no 
intention of continuing the desultory 
discussion which had arisen, except to 
say that he had in his hand the result 
of an inquiry made two or three years 
ago with regard to the conveyance of 
fish from Edinburgh to London. What 
had been charged for that? He found 
the figures were for conveying herrings by 
railway from Edinburgh to London 60s. 
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taken. The cost of conveying hertings 


on the German railways for same 
distance would be from 232.8 wee» 


He could quote similar examples 

regard to other articles of consumption— 
the difference being equally striking. 
It would not be profiteble to pursue that 
argument, for no one in the House 
would take upon himself to insist upon 
legislation involving a reduction of rates 
below those which the Railway Com- 
panies were actually charging, and were 
empowered now to charge, provided 
they were bond fide rates, and not pre- 
ferential rates. He said nothing of 
the policy of charging high rates. He 
thought the Railway Companies would 
find it to their advantage to lower their 
charges for goods as they had reduced 
them for passengers. Before going to 
the provisions of the Bill, he should like 
to say something on the question of 
statistics and the question of the pur- 
chase of the Canals. He wished they 
had the statistics as regards the Canals 
and Railways. He had a conviction that 
the purchase of the Canals by the Go- 
vernment would not redound to the ad- 
vantage of the Revenue ; but it was diffi- 
cult to justify that impression, because 
he was unable to find any statistics in 
regard to late years. The last Return 
moved was before 1870; and they found 
whilst there was, if anything, an in- 
crease of the tonnage carried on the 
canals, there was a very large diminu- 
tion of their income from the time that 
Railways were established and became 
general. It seemed to be the greatest 
possible difficulty for the Canals to com- 
pete with the Railways. Mention had 
been made of the Aire and Calder 
Canal ; but the circumstances were pecu- 
liar. They must not draw any conclusion 
from the profitable working of that 
Canal, which was rather in the nature 
of an improved navigation than a Canal 
properly so called. On the other hand, 
in the upper reaches of the Thames, and 
even a short distance above London, 
there was scarcely any traffic, because it 
was impossible for the navigation to 
compete with the Railways. He thought 
it would be very dangerous, without 
careful inquiry, for the Government to 
purchase the Canals; and it would be 
deluding the nation to suggest that any 
great result was likely to accrue. The 
cost of the purchase of the Canals would 
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be the smallest item. When they had; Companies delaying to redress the 
purchased the Canals they would have | claims of traders for long periods, aud 
to increase their depth and width, so! giving way at last, and he saw no 
that they would be able to accommodate | reason why the statutory limitation of 
vessels of large size if they wanted them | six years should be so greatly curtailed. 
to compete with Railways, and that| With regard to appeals, everybody 
would be equal to the reconstruction of | knew how apt the Railway Companies 
Canals. In this country they wore in a| were to drag traders with comparatively 
peculiar position. They had ranges of | small meansinto Court after Court. In 
mountains of considerable altitude, | his opinion there should be but one 
running North and South and from East | appeal, and the question of undue pre- 
to West, and in order that these Canals | ference should be considered a question 
might be carried through these ranges of fact, of which the Commissioners 
works of great extent were necessary. should take cognizance as a jury. As 
It would not do to compare the Canals | to the question of grouping, he had 
here with the Canals in Holland, | occasion to inquire into that matter, and 
Belgium, and North Germany, where | from his own personal experience he 
there was a dead flat extending almost | was able to say that the Railway Com- 
from Holland to the frontier of Russia. | panies were not always just. They 
That warning he thought it right to give, | grouped in many cases the articles that 
especially as there was an idea through- were manufactured, and they did not 
out the country that much might be done | group the raw material from which the 
by purchasing Canals. His opinion was | manufactures were produced. With 
entirely opposed to it. He thought| regard to the clauses dealing with 
they must rely upon Railways. Upon) classification, he agreed that the Com- 
the whole, he thought that the Bill| panies had a right to demand reason- 
would work advantageously. There able rates; but to enact that the maxi- 
were, however, some portions of it with | mum rates should be equivalent on the 
which he was not altogether satisfied. | whole to the present rates would simply 
He believed that those traders who had | be to delay the settlement of the ques- 
come into contact with the Kailway tion. That was, however, a question 
Commissioners would say that, speaking | for discussion in Committee. He did 
generally, the decisions of the Com-| not think that those who insisted on 
missioners had been just, and he saw/| station terminals being entirely for- 
no reason why so great a change should | bidden were acting in the interests of 
be made in the tribunal as was con-|thetraders. In hisopinion, it should be 
templated by the Bill. But, however | the aim of those who were charged with 
that might be, of this he was certain— | the new classification to split up as much 
that it would not do to appoint one, as possible the charge for service on the 
Judge for England, another for Scot-| railway, always taking care, of course, 
land, and another for Ireland. It) that the total charge was a reasonable 
would not do to have the possibility of one. After giving some instances of 
three different devisions being given| undue preferential rates in South 
under similar circumstances. Traders! Wales, and between Gloucester and 
of the three countries had to compete| Birmingham, he concluded by urging 
with each other, and the law ought to be! that the Bill ought to be read a 
the same throughout—at any rate, so| second time, and, if it were improved in 
far as railway traffic was concerned. He | Committee and passed this Session, the 
thought that there should be power on/| right hon. Baronet the President of the 
the part of the traders to require! Board of Trade might be congratulated 
through rates, and the Commissioners | upon having accomplished a good work. 
ought to be able to grant through rates| He would say nothing about the pro- 
on the application of the traders as well | visions of his own Bill, the differences 
as on the application of the Railway | between which and that of the Govern- 
Companies. The claim of the traders| ment had been so fully explained by 
for damages might, under the Bill, ex-| his right hon. Friend the Member for 
tend back for a period of two years. | Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), and would 
That he considered altogether insuffi-| only appeal to the Government to offer 
cient. He cited instances of Railway | no opposition to its second reading, in 
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order that it might be referred, alon 
with the Government Biil, to the Gran 
Committee on Trade. 

Mr. GROTRIAN (Hall, E.) said, he 
wished to deal with this question from 
the point of view of the public as 
against the great railway interest. In 
doing so, he recognized the disadvantage 
of his position, having regard to the 
fact that the latter was so well and ably 
represented in the House, while the 
Lobbies were invaded by a great array 
of talent in the persons of gentlemen 
whom he had met in the Committee 
Rooms of the House when railway 
questions were the subject of inquiry. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) had ex- 
pressed the hope that the Government 
would be firm on the question of pre- 
ferential rates; he ventured to go further, 
and hoped that they would stand firm 
with regard to the 25th clause of the 
Bill, and also in regard to other matters 
in which it was desirable that the public 
interest should be protected. Clause 
25 provided that whenever it was shown 
that a Railway Company charged traders 
in any district lower rates for the same 
or similar services than they charged to 
traders in another district, the burden 
of proof that such lower charge did not 
amount to undue preference should lie 
with the Railway Company. He wished 
to call attention to the words “ any dis- 
trict,” because it was of importance 
where a district was on the line of a 
great Railway Company, and where that 
Company had an absolute monopoly, that 
the traders in it should be protected 
against undue preference. In one place 
where undue preference was given 
against an individual trader it might be 
called retail preference, but wholesale 
preference where it was given against 
all the traders in a district. Unless the 
Railway Commissioners had power to 
deal with this matter, it would be in the 
power of a great Railway Company to 
set up one district and suppress another, 
because they could so arrange their 
rates that one district would obtain an 
absolute preference. The district of 
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Hull which he had the honour to repre- 
sent was an illustration of this system, 
and it was situated on the North-Eastern 
Railway. The rate from Hull to Leeds, 
a distance of 51 miles, was 7s. lid. ; 
from Hartlepool to Leeds, a distance of 
72 miles, it was 7s. 11d., and from New- 
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castle-on-Tyne, a distance of 93 miles, 
it was 7s. 1ld. also. There might be a 
difference of a penny or two, but the 
rate was substantially the same from the 
three places. The North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company owned the Tyne Dock, 
and the Docks at Hartlepool, and, of 
course, they had a large pecuniary in- 
terest in fostering the trade at these 
places as against Hull, because they had 
invested millions sterling in the Docks 
mentioned; but he argued that, from the 
point of view of the people, it was 
necessary that they should be protected 
against this system. Again, from Ponte- 
fract to Hull, a distance of 42 miles, the 
rate was 7s. 6d. a-ton; whereas, from 
West Hartlepool and Newcastle respec- 
tively, distant 81 and 101 miles, the rate 
was 8s. 4d. a-ton. Now, there was a 
difference there in distance of 59 miles; 
it was 59 miles longer to Pontefract from 
Newcastle than from Hull, while the 
only addition to the rate was 10d. Take 
Brancepeth, which was 106 miles from 
Hull, and the charge was 14s. 7d. ; it was 
5s. 10d. for 30 miles from West Hartle- 
pool, and 5s. for 21 miles from New- 
castle—now, there was a difference there 
of 76 miles as against Hull. When they 
wanted to go North, and the distance there 
was against them, there was an addition 
of 8s. 9d. for 76 miles; but when the 
Northern ports— Newcastle, for example 
—wanted to come South they carried 59 
miles further for 10d. extra. A table 
which had not been disputed had been 
laid before the Select Committee on 
Railway Rates and Fares of 1881, which 
showed that the charges one way ave- 
raged 1:323d. per ton, per mile, and 
that, in the other direction, they were 
from Hartlepool, -947d., and from 
Newcastle on-Tyne, -867d. per ton per 
mile. So that it would be seen that 
Hull was deprived of the advantage of 
its geographical position by the system 
which now prevailed, and the trading 
ground which naturally belonged to th» 
town of Hull was reserved to the 
North-Eastern Railway Company and 
its Docks. It was alleged that the 
tribunal of the Railway Commissioners 
was always open; but he said that the 
public had no chance against combining 
Railway Companies with their experts 
and wealth. As well might a starving 
man be told that a grand hotel was 
open to him; and it was, therefore, in- 
cumbont on the Government to protect 
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the public by giving them easy access | opinion, time that the injustice involved 
to this tribunal, and investing the | should be removed. 


Commissioners with such powers as 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 


would enable them to give redress in| he gladly acknowledged the spirit in 
such cases as he had described. The | which the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
Railway Companies could hardly be ex-| dent of the Board of Trade had ap- 
pected to do other than protect their} proached this question; and if he (Mr. 


own interest to the best of their ability, 
whether it was to the advantage of the 
public or not, and therefore it was that 
the latter looked to the Government for 
protection. He pointed out that in 
recent years the Railway Companies 
had in many cases acquired Canals, or 
sections of them, over which they exer- 
cised control. They had not, however, 
used them for the purposes of traffic, 
but had allowed them to silt up, and 
thus deprived the public of the advan- 


tages which those works had afforded in | 


previous years. He ventured to say on 
this point that if this acquisition were 


| Hunter) made some severe strictures on 
‘certain clauses of the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman would understand that 
his objection was not to the purpose he 
had in view, but to the manner in which 
it had been carried out. He admitted, 
with regard to a number of secondary 
and subordinate matters, that there were 
some excellent clauses in the Bill; but 
with respect to the all-important mat- 
ters that affected the trader in con- 
nection with the railways, the Bill, 
so far from being an improvement of 
the existing law, impaired, weakened, 
and went far to destroy the safeguards 





not restricted or controlled, the Canals! which the law had thrown around the 
ought, at any rate, not to be allowed to| traders, and it also seriously impaired 
become useless by silting up. There’ the efficiency of the tribunal which had 
were, no doubt, two sides to the question | been appointed to deal with questions 


of fish traffic, and it had been very ably 
dealt with by the hon. Member for Stir- 
ling (Mr. Bolton), although he thought 
the illustrations of the hon. Member 
were not absolutely conclusive when he 
compared the market prices with those 
paid at the hotels belonging to the 
great Railway Companies, for it only 
showed that the hotels were extrava- 
gant in paying so high a price for fish. 

e again urged in the interest of the 
public, and especially in the interest of 
the Division which he had the honour 
to represent, and which had suffered so 
long under the present system, that the 
Government would take care that the 
25th section of the Bill, with its sub- 
sections, was carried without any modi- 
fication in the interest of the Railway 
Companies. It was stated by a deputa- 
tion which waited on the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade on Friday last from the Northern 
parts that they wished to be protected 
from the competition of Hull, and it 
was alleged that the Railway Company 
came under a Parliamentary obligation 
to continue the rates which prevailed in 
1854. But he distinctly challenged that 
statement, because he had not been able 
to find any clause of an Act of Parlia- 
ment which justified it. If, however, 


there was such a clause, it was, in- his 
Mr. Grotrian 


|arising between the traders and the 
Railway Companies. The three vital 
points inthe Bill were the constitution 
of the Railway Commission, the ques- 
tion of maximum rates, and the ques- 
tion of undue preference. The proposed 
change in the Railway Commission was 
one for which the right hon. Gentleman 
had produced no authority at all. He 
had followed in the footsteps of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella); but that right hon. Gentle- 
man had no authority for the change, 
for which there was no reason what- 
ever, while there was every reason 
against it. Up to 1872 the Court of 
Common Pleas—a most powerful tri- 
bunal from a legal point of view—had 
discharged the duties now performed by 
the Railway Commission; but in con- 
sequence of the public dissatisfaction 
which had been expressed a Commis- 
sion was uppointed to inquire into the 
working of that system. That Com- 
mission proposed that the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Common Pleas should be 
transferred to a tribunal in which the 
lay element should preponderate. That 
was the peculiar merit and advantage 
of the Railway Commission. No one 
who had any experience of the working 
of the Railway Commission could enter- 
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tain any doubt of the enormous value 
of the change that was made in.the 
law by the substitution of the Railway 
Commission for the Court of Common 
Pleas. The public were at a great 
disadvantage in their contests with the 
Raiway Companies in regard to the 
long purse, and even, to a great ex- 
tent, in respect of their inferiority 
of knowledge; the Railway Compa- 
nies possessed an enormous advantage 
from their possession of highly skilled 
expert witnesses. In these contests the 
Railway Commission was invaluable. 
They were not without some authority 
as to the constitution of the Railway 
Commission. In 1881 a Select Com- 
mittee containing a large number of 
Railway Managers was appointed to in- 
quire into its working. The Committee 
sat two years, and took an enormous 
quantity of evidenee, and the conclusion 
that all except the Railway Managers 
arrived at was that the present constitu- 
tion of the Commission should be main- 
tained. In these circumstances he was 
at a loss to understand on what gronnd 
the Government, entirely disregarding 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
proposed that a new constitution should 
be adopted. It was proposed to sub- 
stitute for the existing Commission a 
single Judge and two persons represent- 
ing the lay element. He expressed his 
conviction that the inevitable result of 
that constitution would be that the lay 
element would gradually degenerate and 
become less important, ard that by and 
by the Government would come to the 
House, and say the assessors were un- 
necessary, and they would once more go 
back to the original tribunal. The Rail- 
way Companies were in favour of this 
change. They would have been ex- 
tremely ignorant of their own interest if 
they had opposed it. He did not charge 
the Railway Managers with being hostile 
to the traders. Their doctrine was that 
all interference with them was mis- 
chievous and pernicious; and, as was 
laid down in an excellent book by Mr. 
Grierson on the subject, they ought to 
be allowed to charge whatever they liked 
on any class of goods—and that Com- 
panies ‘‘should charge what the traffic 
would bear.” Not only did they adopt 


that as the sole principle of their charges, 
but they made the Railway Manager the 
sole. judge of what the traffic would bear. 
Railway Managers opposed the Com- 
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mission, not because it did not carry out 
the law, but because it did carry out tho 
law. What they desired was that there 
should be no law at all, or if there was, 
that it should be a dead letter, and if it 
was one or the other, it would be equally 
satisfactory to them. This Bill, in so 
far as it altered the constitution of the 
Railway Commission, was what Railway 
Managers in their hearts desired, for 
they knew that the effect of that altera- 
tion would be to drive applicants away, 
and to secure for them that independence 
of control they desired. There was 
another powerful influence at work in 
regard to this matter, and that was the 
in‘luence of the Board of Trade. He 
had found from experience that the 
officials of the Board of Trade were 
hostile to the views of the traders. When 
the Committee was appointed in 1881, 
the Board of Trade used its influence to 
prevent the hon. Member, who caused 
that Committee to be appointed, from 
being Chairman; and the result was 
that by a narrow majority the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade was elected to the 
position. All through that inquiry the 
whole energies and efforts of the officials 
of the Board of Trade were directed to 
one aim and end, and that was to for- 
ward the views of the Railway Com- 
panies, and to defeat the views of the 
traders. Sir Thomas Farrer, though an 
exceedingly able and conscientious public 
servant, gave evidence which was the 
echo of the Railway Managers’ views. 
He even supported preferential rates in 
favour of foreign produce. While he 
said this, he recognized the honesty, the 
capacity, and the intelligence of those 
officials. It was only natural that they 
should hold the same views asthe railway 
officials, with whom they were brought 
constantly in contact, while they seldom 
had an opportunity of hearing the traders’ 
side of the case. There was another in- 
fluence at work, and that was the attitude 
of the Legal Profession. From the first 
moment it was proposed to establish a 
lay Commission the Legal Profession ex- 
hibited great hostility to the proposal. 
No doubt there was a prejudice on the 
part of the Legal Profession against any 
tribunal which did not give predominant 
power to the legal element. The last 
Government might have settled this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) might have settled it in 
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1834, if he had been content with a 
moderate and sufficient Bill, if he had 
not attempted ambitious flights; because 
all that was wanted was to perpetuate the 
Commission in its present form, and to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction on two points. The 
Commission had, no doubt, been a great 
advantage to traders ; but, on the whole, 
it had failed, and for this reason, that 
if a trader complained to the Railway 
Commission of rates being excessive, the 
Commission might determine that the 
terminals were excessive, but they could 
not touch the question of mileage. The 
consequence was that, after going to the 
Railway Commission to ascertain the 
terminals, the trader must begin an 
action in the ordinary Courts in respect 
of the whole charge, of which the ter- 
minals were onlya part. That wasonly 
one illustration of the difficulties and 
inconveniences with which the present 
system was fraught. There was one 
very unfortunate mistake in the Act of 
1854. He thought it was Section 6 that 
provided that there was no remedy 
except by injunction. The effect of that 
clause was that no damages could be 
recovered in a case of undue preference. 
The Commissioners were limited to an 
injunction. A trader obtaining such an 
injunction might confer upon the dis- 
trict in which he resided a certain amount 
of benefit, for an injunction was ex- 
tended on the principle of equality te all 
in the same trade; but the cost of 
obtaining it would be more than any 
single trader would care to risk. So far 
as the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
dealt with the question, it had the 
heartiest support of those traders. With 
regard to the second of his three points— 
he referred to the maximum rates—he 
was afraid that his opinions differed 
from the opinions of many traders. The 
idea of classification of rates had some- 
thing seductive about it, and it had 
caught the imagination and fancy of 
traders; but there was nothing of solid 
advantage to them in it. In the first 
place, the time had not come when any 
classification of rates could be fairly 
attempted as between the trader and 
the Railway Company. The only point 
of importance in the old Act was that 
maximum rates were rates fixed by con- 
tract between the traders and Railway 
Companies, and the traders were entitled 
to say to the Companies—‘“‘ You, having 
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agreed to those charges, should not 
charge more, whether reasonable or not.” 
But it was a totally different matter at 
the present moment, when they did not 
know whether the maximum rates in- 
cluded payments for station services or 
if they did not. A case had been alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade on this sub- 
ject, but the decision come to in that 
case was merely the judgment of a 
Divisional Court, and was not accepted 
by traders as one which was general in 
its application. One of the most unsatis- 
factory points in the present law was 
that the appeal was to a Divisional 
Court and not to the Court of Appeal. 
Under the Act of 1854 the appeal lay 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench or Com- 
mon Pleas in dance, which generally con- 
sisted of four Judges, and was a very 
different sort of tribunal from a Divi- 
sional Court. He would have been 
more satisfied if the Government had 
been content with extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the Railway Commissioners, and 
giving an appeal to the Court of Appeal, 
which virtually now corresponded to 
the old Court im danc; and had they 
negotiated for a new basis of maxi- 
mum rates they would have done better. 
But as they stood now, they were at best 
a delusion as a protection to the public— 
he meant the rates established now for 
the first time by the Board of Trade or 
other public authority, because they 
necessarily were fixed at a sum which 
would compensate the Companies even 
in the worst of times, and were, there- 
fore, obviously too high for ordinary 
times. He must also express his entire 
concurrence with the hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Oxfordshire (Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson) as to the insertion 
in ‘‘ another place” of a provision that 
the new maximum rate should be equal 
to theold. He regarded as a great de- 
fect in the present Bill the absence of 
any provision for a truck rate. The 
maximum rates were all on the basis of 
so much per ton per mile, and 500 lb. 
was the smallest quantity taken at the 
truck rate. The great fault of the pre- 
sent system of railway management in 
England was that the Railway Com- 
panies were carrying their trucks almost 
empty at an enormous loss to themselves. 
The House would hardly be prepared 
for the astonishing facts that could be 
establiched as showing the small quau- 
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tities of goods carried per truck, and the 
great loss entailed for the dead weight 
the engizes had to draw. It had been 
ascertained upon the Brighton Line that 
the average load per truck under the 
present system in Great Britain was one 
ton per truck, each truck being capable 
of carrying eight or ten tons. Mr. 
Findlay, on the London and North 
Western, had had a night’s work taken 
out at Euston, and found that the ave- 
rage truck load was only 1 ton 13 ewt. 
It was impossible that a system of that 
sort could be either for the benefit 
of the Railway Company or the trader. 
If a truck rate was established, as it had 
been in America, the result would be 
that goods could be carried more cheaply 
to the public, and with more profit to 
the Railway Companies. In carrying 
coal from the North to London the Rail- 
way Companies were satisfied with re- 
ceipts of 4°4d. per truck per mile, in- 
cluding the back haulage. That was the 
rate from the nearest coalfield ; but from 
Durham the rate was only 310d. The 
meaning of that roally was that the Com- 
panies could grant a truck rate of 6d. a 
truck a mile at the outside for compara- 
tively short distances ; or, inother words, 
that goods could be carried at 1d. per 
ton per mile. On the great Philadelphia 
and Reading Railway he found that the 
average receipts for all classes of goods, 
including the most expensive, to be 
under 4¢d.atonamile. His surprise at 
that discovery was removed when he 
found that the average load was from 11 
to 13 tons. As regards the question of 
undue preference, he desired to say a 
few words. It had been very unsatis- 
factorily dealt with in the Bill, for there 
was a clause in it somewhat ambiguous 
in its terms, but which substantially 
came to this—that although a rate 
might be unequal and injurious to the 
person complaining of it as a preferen- 
tial rate, it should be anthorized for the 
purpose of securing traffic in the inte- 
rests of the public. If any effect were 
given to that, it must destroy the mean- 
ing of undue preference, for this reason 
—that no Railway Company would give 
a rate of the sort out of malice, or for 
the purpose of injuring any particular 
individual, but for the purpose of se- 
curing traffic, and therefore he did not 
think the addition of the words ‘in the 
interests of the public” made the 
slightest difference. He thought it 
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would have been wiser if the Govern- 
ment had not touched the subject of 
undue preference at all. The law as 
enacted in 1854 was somewhat vague, 
but it had been explained by the Court 
of Common Pleas; and, on the whole, the 
decisions given under the existing statute 
had been satisfactory enough. He 
therefore regretted that the Government 
should have introduced into this measure 
a clause, one effect of which would be 
to destroy the law as to undue prefer- 
ence as it now existed. He believed 
preferential rates were based on an en- 
tirely mistaken policy. He was obliged 
to the House for having listened to him 
so long. He made these remarks in no 
hostility to the Government who intro- 
duced the Bill, or to the Billitself. He 
trusted, however, that when it reached 
the Committee upstairs, to which it was 
to be sent, the Government would an- 
proach that Committee in a fair spirit 
and without any foregone conclusion. 
If they did approach it in that spirit 
the suggestions which had been made 
that evening from both sides of the 
House would receive due consideration, 
and he believed that when the Bill 
passed the Government would be able 
to congratulate themselves on passing a 
measure which would mark an impor- 
tant epoch in the history of railway 
legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, that with regard to the pre- 
ference rates there were really two sides 
to the question. It was a matter of vast 
importance that produce which came 
into the country through our Southern 
ports, for instance, should be sent up to 
London in a fresh state. The preferential 
rates in some instances were very impor- 
tant, and therefore, as representing a 
Metropolitan constituency, he must say 
that though he was an advocate of the 
farmer’s interests he saw the necessity 
of looking to the effect on the supply of 
the people in this great Metropolis. He 
would venture to point out to the House 
that the interests in this matter were 
mutual. He should like to have heard 
in what way it was proposed to make 
up the Constitution of the new Railway 
Commission, as everything depended 
upon the interpretation which would be 
put on the words “ undue preference.” 
Speaking of Southampton, with which 
he was connected, produce from the 
Channel Islands was arriving every 
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night, and had to be sent up forthwith 
to London, and it was necessary if this 
trade was to continue that it should be 
treated on special lines. He was very 
much surprised when an Amendment 
was moved in “‘ another place ” to alter 
Clause 25, because it had appeared to 
him that the broad lines on which the 
clause was originally drawn were fair 
alike to the Railway Companies, to 
those who dealt in agricuitural produce, 
and to the great population of the 
Metropolis. Now, a great deal would 
depend in the future on the way in which 
this produce was rated. No doubt there 
would be certain arrangements for 
through rates, and the Companies might 
be able to evade the spirit of the Act. 
He thought, therefore, that they should 
hear from the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) in what way the 
question of undue preference was to be 
determined. No doubt there would be 
considerable difficulty in adapting the 
law to all cases; but his contention was 
that there were two sides to every ques- 
tion. The Southern ports to which he 
had referred, and all other ports of the 
country, of course, were desirous of in- 
creased facilities for transmitting goods 
to London and to the great markets ; the 
shipping interest was also very largely 
interested in the question of railway 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had given an 
instance of the hardship it must be to a 
dealer who might be purchasing cattle 
at Newcastle or Hull to find that the 
Railway Vompanies charged a lower 
rate for the carriage of foreign cattle 
than they charged him, the local dealer. 
This, no doubt, was a great hardship ; 
but he was of opinion that rates might 
be fixed which would be fair to all 
parties. As he had said, a great deal 
would depend upon the constitution of 
the Commission. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&c.) said, there was one clause in this 
Bill which he thought would be wel- 
comed, at all events, by that class of 
traders whom they might describe as 
the smaller class. There were large 
traders and there were small traders ; 
large traders had many Representa- 
tives in that House, but the small 
traders were not so favourably situated. 
They were scattered all over the coun- 
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constituencies as that he had the 
honour to represent—a group of five 
industrial boroughs. He was glad to 
see that the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
seen his way to introduce into the Bill 
the provision, commonly called the 
‘* Conciliation Clause,” which his Prede- 
cessor had inserted in his Bill of 1886. 
The hon. Member who had addressed 
the House some time ago, the Member 
for East Hull (Mr. Grotrian), had drawn 
a sad picture of that tribunal, the Rail- 
way Commission, as it now existed. The 
hon. Member had described how costly 
it was; but perhaps his picture was a 
little overdrawn. Be that as it might, 
there was, at any rate, some truth in his 
allegation. It was not every trader who 
could afford to run the risk of paying 
£150 or £300 costs in order to redress 
any grievance he might consider he had. 
Therefore, it was extremely desirable, 
now that they were revising the Com- 
mission or the Court which was to deal 
with these matters, that some means 
should be provided which would enable 
the small traders to bring up for inves- 
tigation in some cheap form any griev- 
ance which they might consider they 
had. Now, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Shiress Will) that that purpose could 
not be effected by listening to sugges- 
tions which he had heard made outside 
to the effect that jurisdiction should be 
given to inferior tribunals in this matter 
in order that small grievances might be 
considered. That seemed to him to be 
outside the range of what was reason- 
able in so important a matter as this, 
and therefore it was that he thought 
that a middle line was extremely wel- 
come in the provision which enabled the 
trader, be he a small trader or a large 
trader, when he thought he had a griev- 
ance, to make his complaint to the Board 
of Trade. Now, by the clause referred 
to, the Board of Trade was not set up 
as, nor was it intended to be, a judicial 
tribunal. It was not intended that costs 
should be incurred either by the Rail- 
way Company or by the person com- 
plaining. It was not intended that 
solicitors should be heard or that counsel 
should be heard; but it was intended 
that, in an amicable manner, as the 
clause phrased it, the matter should be 
looked into by the Board of Trade. If 
the Board of Trade thought that the 
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complaint was unreasonable—and pro- 
bably many complaints would be made 
of an unreasonable kind and unworthy 
of investigation—the Board of Trade 
would take no further steps in the 
matter; but if, on the other hand, they 
should think that there was something 
in it which called for an answer, then 
the Commission would be empowered to 
require an answer from the Railway 
Company, and to endeavour to arrange 
the matter amicably between the parties. 
But then it was said by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stirling (Mr. Bolton), in 
the course of his most able and pointed 
speech, that a clause of that kind was 
likely to be of no good unless they made 
it compulsory. He said the experience 
cf America was that such a provision 
did not prove to be of much good, be- 
cause it was notcompulsory. Well, but 
the hon. Gentleman, whose experience 
was entitled to great weight, was at 
variance in his conclusion with the 
American Commission which had been 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The Americans thought the provision 
was satisfactory and of use; but what he 
(Mr. Shiress Will) wished to point out 
was that though there was not, in terms, 
in it anything that could be called com- 
pulsion there was something in it which 
went very near to that, because it laid 
down that if the Railway Companies, 
having been applied to by the Board of 
Trade for an answer, should fail to make 
a reasonable answer and to enable an 
amicable settlement to be arrived at, and 
should conduct themselves in an unrea- 
sonable manner, regard being had to 
the circumstances and nature of the 
complaint and to the possible remedy, 
the Board of Trade wero to be at liberty 
to report the matter to the House; and 
no one could believe that any one of the 
great Companies in the country would 
be willing, even if they were disposed 
to be unreasonable, at their own risk 
to have reports made to the House 
of that kind on matters which they 
might with perfect ease themselves have 
redressed. Therefore, he thought that, 
in the interests of the small traders, 
this clause would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage. Butthere was another respect 
in which it would also be of the greatest 
advantage. He had been going to say 
he knew, but, at all events, he might 
say he believed, that a large number of 
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complaints that small traders were in 
the habit of making were complaints 
that were ill-founded ; but then it must 
be remembered that they had the 
greatest possible distrust of the Rail- 
way Companies. They knew that which 
had been described by the hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) in 
the course of his able speech—they 
knew the long purses of the Railway 
Companies, and knew their power to 
employ the best evidence and the best 
lawyers, and to have their cases tried in 
the best way; and, therefore, the small 
traders were not unnaturally disposed 
to distrust the Railway Companies, and 
to believe that they would be treated 
in a high-and-mighty fashion, and that 
the best would not be done for them. 
But the moment Parliament put before 
these people some means by which they 
could take their grievances and carry 
them before an impartial Department 
like the Board of Trade, and havea 
weighty and authoritative opinion given 
upon them, then they possessed the 
means of settling any difficulty, and of 
satisfying everyone who might be 
otherwise hard to please. ‘There was 
another matter upon which he should 
like to say one word, and that was the 
new Court to be constituted under the 
present Bill. The change, they knew, 


‘had long been impending; but he was 


sure that no one who had practised be- 
fore the present Railway Commission 
would have anything but words of re- 
spect and esteem for the present Chief 
Commissioner of that Court, whose 
patience, whose ability, and whose good 
temper had been exhibited from first to 
last during the existence of that tribunal. 
And, if they were to have a change, he 
desiredto makethisremark. He thought 
it required further consideration whe- 
ther it was wise to have not one but 
three Judges connected with the Com- 
mission—that they should have one 
Judge trying a case here to-day, and 
if, next week, the Commission had to go 
to Edinburgh, they should have another 
Judge, and if, the following week, it had 
to go to Dublin, they should have a 
third Judge there. How were there 
Judges to reconcile their judgments? 
They had no means of discussing in 
concert the principles of railway law 
which they would have to adminster. 
Were they to bound each by the earlier 
decision of the other? Were they to be 
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at liberty each to reverse the decision of 
the other? It did seem to him that in 
order, as it were, to give fairplay to the 
Three Kingdoms, this three-cornered 
tribunal had been created; whereas a 
much better plan, and a plan more cal- 
culated to produce unity of decision and 
uniformity of practice, would be to have 
one Judge going with his jury, so to 
speak—that was, the two Commissioners 
—to Scotland, if need be, and to Ireland, 
if need be, and so carrying on one con- 
tinuous Court, which he (Mr. Shiress 
Will) believed would be a more con- 
sistent as well as a more enlightened 
course of practice. He was very glad 
that one bugbear had been eliminated, 
so to speak, from the discussion, and that 
was the fear that used to be expressed 
on the subject of classification. It used 
to be said—two years ago especially— 
how unfair it was that railways, who had 
raised millions upon millions of capital 
upon the strength of Acts of Parliament 
which had fixed their maximum rates and 
tolls, should be obliged to submit them- 
selves to the Board of Trade or to any 
other tribunal in order to have these 
rates and tolls reduced or revised, and 
their classification re-arranged. Well, at 
first sight, there seemed to be a great 
deal in that, but on examination they 
found that the difficulty was not so great: 
In the first place, what was the maxi- 
mum of the great Companies? There 
were, for instance, the great Railway 
Companies that came into London, and 
they had together there some five or six, 
and in some cases even nine, different 
Acts of Parliament fixing the rates and 
tolls chargeable, and in each of them 
they found different maxima and dif- 
ferent classification. The great Com- 
panies themselves, some six years ago, 
brought into Parliament each of them a 
separate Bill, and asked Parliament to 
re-classify all their several rates and re-fix 
all their maximum rates. When it was 
remembered that the Board of Trade, as 
a Public Department, was well qualified 
to hold the balance very fairly between 
the different Railway Companies and 
their shareholders and the public, and 
when it was considered that they had no 
purpose to serve, except to make the 
Railway Companies prosper, while, at 
the same time, being fair to the public, 
he felt quite sure that no one could 
pretend to foresee that any unfairness 
would be done, either to the Com- 
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panies and their shareholders on the 
one hand, or to the public on the 
other. The interests the Board of Trade 
would have to safeguard would not be 
the interests of one class, whether that 
class were the Railway Companies or 
the public, but it would be the interests 
of the whole country. Our national 
life depended on it. It depended on 
fairness to the Companies, as well as to 
the public, and the moment the Board of 
Trade, or any other Department, or this 
House, did anything unjust or unfair toa 
great industry commanding £800,000,000 
of capital, that moment would commit a 
mistake which would prove very diffi- 
cult to be remedied. And now just 
one word as to the question of undue 
preference, which his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Aberdeen had referred 
toatconsiderablelength. The hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to distrust the clause as 
it stood in the Bill, but he (Mr. Shiress 
Will) had better hopes of the clause. He 
trusted that it might not be open to those 
suspicions that the hon. Gentleman had 
very properly called attention to, be- 
cause, if there were points that were open 
to suspicion, it was only right that they 
should be pointed out now, so that when 
they went into Committee on the Bill, if 
there was anything wrong, it might be 
set right. But he was not able to follow 
his hon. Friend, especially when he gave 
the go-by to these words— 

“When a lower charge is found to exist, the 
Court may, so far as they think reasonable, take 
into consideration whether such lower charge is 
necessary in the interests of the public.”’ 


His hon. Friend gave the go-by to the 
words ‘‘in the interests of the public.” 
It seemed to him (Mr. Shiress Will) that 
thoze words were everything in the 
clause. They never could have now-a- 
days equal mileage rates all through the 
country. That idea had long since been 
exploded, and now nobody, not even the 
most active opponent of the Railway 
Companies, would stand up and argue 
for equal mileage rates all over the 
country. The Act of Parliament spoke 
very properly of undue preference, and, 
therefore, these clauses were intended 
not to protect the Railway Companies 
in making a preference in their own 
interest, or in the interest of some 
trader, or in the interest of some class 
of traders, or in the interest of one town 
against another town, or in the interest 
of one district of the country against 
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another district—no; what was there 
pointed at could only be justified on the 
ground that it was in the interest of the 
public at large. Of course, the words of 
the Act in this connection would receive 
further consideration, but it seemed to 
him that in those words they would 
have an ample safeguard that the 
interests of the public would be pro- 
tected, while, on the other hand, the 
interests of the traders would not be neg- 
lected, whether as individuals or classes. 
But this clause was also to be com- 
mended for another thing—namely, 
that it put upon the Railway Companies 
the burden of proof wherever there was 
a difference of charge—the burden of 
justifying the preference. For these 
reasons he ventured, speaking on behalf 
of a community which took considerable 
interest in the Bill, to welcome the 
measure, aud he trusted that with its 
passage through the Grand Committee 
before which it would have to go it 
would be much improved, and would 
ultimately become a lasting benefit to 
the country. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he desired to say only 
one or two words at this stage of the 
Bill with reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for North Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hunter), and from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Shiress Will), who had 
addressed the House on the subject 
of preferential rates. He ventured to 
think that very few would agree with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Aberdeen in wishing that Her 
Majesty’s Government had omitted alto- 
gether to deal with this question of pre- 
ferential rates. The House had listened 
with evident interest, and he thought 
with great sympathy, to the eloquent 
speech which had been delivered by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North-West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot), and especially to those 
portions of his speech in which the hon. 
and gallant Baronet dwelt on the great 
injury which had been wrought by 
these undue preferential rates on the 
agricultural industry of our home coun- 
ties. On that point he ventured to say 
that the opinion of the country was, on 
the whole, fairly made up; and for his 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge’s) own part—and 
he was sure he spoke for a large num- 


ber throughout the country—they would | 
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hail with the greatest pleasure this 
measure, if it only succeeded in dealing 
with this question of undue preferential 
rates. But, asa Metropolitan Member, 
he felt bound also to add that there 
might be, and probably would be, some 
danger when they came to the Committee 
stage of the Bill, lest in their sympathy 
with this industry, and in their desire 
to put an end to these undue pre- 
fereutial rates, they fell into an error in 
the other extreme. There was, indeed, 
a danger lest they should desire to make 
this Bill something of a protective Bill. 
We had hitherto, by these preferential 
rates, protected the foreigner. It should 
be no part of our duty to protect either 
the foreigner or any portion of our 
home industries—let us now go in for 
Free Trade entirely. The vast popula- 
tion of this great Metropolis required 
and demanded to have its supplies of 
food, of fodder, and other things of 
that sort produced at the cheapest rates, 
and carried at the cheapest rates that 
could ultimately be brought about; and it 
was the duty especially of Metropolitan 
Members to take care that this Bill, 
while it put an end to all protection of 
the foreigner of which just complaint 
had been made, did not fall into the 
other error of protecting other industries, 
and thereby increasing the cost of sup- 
plies to the population of the Metro- 
polis. 

Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. Ives) 
said, he supposed that a very large 
number of hon. Members of the 
House were more or less interested in 
the prosperity of the Railway Com- 
panies; and, therefore, it was very satis- 

actory to find that from all sides of the 
House much sympathy with the Bill 
had been expressed. He hoped that 
that sympathy betokened that there was 
much sagacity on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers who were owners of railway shares. 
At any rate, he tried to think that that 
was the case. His object, however, in 
rising was simply to say a word or 
two with reference to the remarks which 
fell from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Stirling (Mr. Bolton), who seemed 
to think that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had found 
a mare’s nest upon the question of the 
carriage of fish from Ostend. Heshould 
leave his hon. Friends to fight the battle 
out between themselves; they were both 
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well skilled in such warfare, and he had 
no doubt that each of them would tell 
a very good tale; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stirling were present he should 
claim him as an ally and asa brother in 
arms. The hon. Member showed to the 
House that from Wick to London fish 
was carried at the rate of 60s. per ton. 
The distance from Wick to London was 
something like 750 miles. Now, he 
(Mr. Bolitho) wished the House to 
understand that the fishermen in his 
district, the district of Mount’s Bay, 
laboured under a greater disadvantage, 
although they were only distant from 
the Metropolis some 320 miles. For 
that comparatively short distance, as 
compared with the distance from Wick 
to London, the fishermen were charged 
no less than 70s. per ton for the carriage 
of their fish. The House would, there- 
fore, see the very grave disadvantage 
which the fishermen of that district 
laboured under. It was quite true, as 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Banbury Division of Oxfordshire (Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson) had shown, that 
the system which at present prevailed 
was full of anomalies. The anomaly of 
the case he had introduced did not end 
there ; because, although from Mount’s 
Bay to London, a distance of 320 miles, 
they were charged at the rate of 70s. 
a-ton, from Plymouth, which was 240 
miles from London, or 80 miles less, the 
charge was 45s. a-ton; relatively the 
prices were 7s. 6d. a-ton from Plymouth, 
and 8s, 4d. a-ton from Penzance. He 
(Mr. Bolitho) thought he had shown 
conclusively that, in the first place, the 
fishermen of his locality were charged 
immeasurably more than the fishermen 
of the North were charged, and that 
they were handicapped in comparison 
with those who sent fish from Plymouth. 
That was a circumstance which the 
House ought to take into consideration. 
Bearing in mind the length of the debate, 
he would not further occupy the time of 
tho House, except to state most em- 
phatically that he entirely disagreed 
with the remarks which fell from the 


hon. Gentleman who said that the ques- 


tion of carriage was a most infinitesimal 
question compared with the price of fish. 
In the summer months, in a month from 
this time, they would have no doubt on 
the Coasts fish of most excellent quality, 
and a good deal of that fish, in all pro- 
bability, would be thrown back into the 
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sea simply because it could not be con- 
veyed at a low price to the Midland 
towns to be consumed by the masses of 
the population. He was inclined to 
think that the House would see that 
justice was done in the matter, and that 
the masses of the population in the 
large towns were not deprived of their 
just means of acquiring cheap food, and, 
further, that the fishermen, a class of 
mon whom they all esteemed, should 
get as much money as possible for their 
produce. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
there were one or two points upon which 
he had a few observations to make. In 
the first place, he wished to direct at- 
tention to the clause relating to damages. 
He did not quite understand what was in 
the mind of the draftsman when he framed 
the clause. Was it’ merely intended as 
a clause of procedure, or what was its 
purpose? The analogy to a clause of 
this kind which occurred to him was the 
provision by which the Court of Chancery 
was enabled to deal with the question 
of damages. In former times, as was 
well known to many hon. Members, if 
a suitor in Chancery required damages 
he had to go to a Court of Common 
Law. But when the Court of Chancery 
was empowered to give damages the 
jurisdiction was not limited. There was 
no limit as to the amount of the damages 
to be granted; the Damage Clause in this 
Bill, however, did not give the full relief 
in the way of damages to which a suitor 
ought to be entitled in case he made out 
his case. What he should have thought 
would have been the object of a clause 
of this kind was to give a suitor before 
the Railway Commissioners the same 
power of obtaining damages before 
them as he would have if he brought 
an action-at-law. Again, he was 
anxious to know how it was proposed 
that the damages should be ascer- 
tained. The Railway Commissioners did 
not sit with a jury. Was it intended 
they should pursue the course of the 
Chancery Division ; and, if so, was it in- 
tended to provide them with the means 
of making inquiries as to damages? 
The Grouping Clause had been already 
alluded to. He entirely approved of 
the system of grouping, because if they 
had a general system of dealing with 
railway rates grouping was a necessity. 
The clause as it at present stood, how- 
ever, would require consideration, be- 
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cause he was very much afraid it might 
be held to prevent the continuance of 
certain systems of grouping which were 
already in existence. But in reference 
to the point some Amendments would 
be proposed in Committee, and, there- 
fore, he need not trouble the House any 
further upon it. He now came to the 
Canal Clearing House Clause. In con- 
sidering the clause, they must remember 
that half the Canals of the country 
belonged to Railway Companies, or 
were under the domination of Railway 
Companies. He presumed that the object 
of the clause was to enable traders on 
canals to have something like a system 
of through rates, but he observed that 
the clause was entirely permissive—the 
Canal Companies might establish a 
Canal Clearing House. Assuming that 
the Canal Companies did establish a 
Clearing House, what would be the posi- 
tion of affairs? The Clearing House 
established under this clause would be 
subject to the Board of Trade, and 
would have to act under the regulations 
framed by that Department. But the 
Railway Companies would have a clear- 
ing-house, to which all the Companies 
would have access, and where all the 
rates would be dealt with. That estab- 
lishment would be entirely under the 
Companies’ control. He did not think 
that was an arrangement which would 

rove of benefit to thetraders. He had 
ong entertained the cpinion that the 
present Railway Clearing House was too 
large and too powerful a Body to be left 
exactly on its present footing. It wasa 
Body by which the Railway Companies 
were, to acertain extent, for certain pur- 
poses fuse1 together in one great mono- 
poly, and he held that a great Body of 
that kind ought not to be above the con- 
trol of the public. He had on previous 
Bills endeavoured to frame provisions 
which would enable them to brin the 
committee of the Railway Clearing House 
under control. The suggestion he had 
to make was that there should be some 
public officer—either an officer of the 
Board or Trade or someone connected 
with the Railway Commissioners—whose 
duty it should be to attend the meetings 
of the Railway Clearing Oommittee. 
This officer should know what the rules 
were by which the traffic was dealt with 
in the office, and should see that such of 


those rules as were of public importance 
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should be published, so that the public 
should know on what rules their 
traffic was dealt with, and should be 
able when necessary to plead against the 
Railway Companies the existence of the 
rules. The public had every right to 
know how the traffic was dealt with. 
He knew that some hon. Members who 
represented the Railway Companies 
were sometimes disposed to ridicule 
the view he had suggested; they said 
that the clearing house was so com- 
plicated an institution that no mem- 
ber of the public was competent to 
deal with it. He thought that that 
was all the more reason why some 
such system as he suggested should be 
adopted. The complexity of the subject 
did not alter the fact that the public 
were interested in having the railway 
traffic fairly dealt with. There was only 
one other question he desired to refer to, 
and that was really the kernel of the 
Bill, the question of undue preference. 
He believed he expressed the unanimous 
opinion of the traders of the country 
when he said they would not be satis- 
fied if the provision allowing Railway 
Companies to charge preference rates 
remained in the Bill. They would not 
be satisfied unless the Companies were 
absolutely prohibited from creating an 
undue preference, and they were not un- 
reasonable in asking for such a prohibi- 
tion. He entirely agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hunter) that the present law 
did prohibit any undue preference, and 
that the clause as it now stood, so far 
from putting the trade upon a better 
footing, rather relaxed the law. These 
were the points upon which it occurred 
to him necessary that he should address 
the House. Of course, there were 
several minor points deserving of notice, 
and no doubt Amendments would be 
framed to several of them. If he and 
others did not deal with those points 
now it must not be supposed that they 
considered them unimportant to the 
traders. Personally, he could not help 
expressing some degree of regret that it 
was thought necessary to carry this very 
important Bill to a Grand Committee, 
because it dealt with interests of various 
kinds, and it was quite impossible that 
the Grand Committee on Trade to which 
the Bill was to be referred could com- 
bine all the elements it was desirable 
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should be represented upon the Com- 
mittee to which the consideration of 
such a measure was referred. 

Mr. J. ©. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, he desired to approach 
the subject from the point of view of 
the seaports. These had a common 
interest with the inland towns, and as a 
maritime country, dependent on our 
supplies from foreign countries, every 
restriction of the free competition be- 
tween seaports and between the connect- 
ing railways must mean dearer food for 
the people of the inland districts. There 
seemed to be a feeling that their needful 
supplies reached those inland districts 
too cheaply, and that they should be de- 
prived of their advantage of competitive 
access to the ports on opposite sides of 
the island and to ports competing with 
each other on the same parts of the coast. 
The effect of abolishing the so-called 
preferences could only be to restrict the 
traffic of the railways, and to make 
them charge more for what was left. It 
would not benefit the Northumbrian 
farmer if the competition rates between 
Hull and Manchester and the Tyne and 
Manchester were prohibited. He would 
still pay what he paid now for sending 
his cattle to Manchester. There was a 
flavour of Protection in the arguments 
used on the other side; and he was 
~ to notice that the hon. Member for 

orth Kensington (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge), as representing a Metropolitan 
constituency, seemed to perceive the 
danger of increased cost of food. It was 
not because it was foreign produce that 
it was differently treated, but because it 
came over sea, and the same considera- 
tion would apply if it came over sea 
from Ireland. They must not destroy 
the system of through rates, combining 
the land and the sea transit. There was 
no monopoly of the sea, and there should 
be free competition among the sea- 
ports. The coasting trade was the best 
check on the railways. The Metropolis 
got the benefit of the very low freights 

y sea from the North - Eastern coal 
ports to London. The hon. Member 
for East Hull (Mr. Grotrian) had com- 
plained of the equal rates from Hull 
and Newcastle to the inland towns. 
That was the condition of the formation 
of the North-Eastern system in order to 
secure the competitive rates which pre- 
vailed before the amalgamation. Three 
separate lines competing with each other 
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were then thrown into one system, and 
for 30 years the competitive rates had 
been adhered to. And the Tyne was 
not to be deprived of the advantage it 
had enjoyed for 30 years. On that had 
been built up a large trade, and great 
improvements had been undertaken 
by the Harbour Commissioners. The 
Corporation of Newcastle had spent 
large sums in providing for the Danish 
cattle trade, all which was in the inte- 
rest of the inland towns. The contrary 
policy, if carried out, would give every 
seaport a monopoly of its own district. 
Parliament, on the contrary, should 
encourage the freest competition in 
ports and railways for the benefit of the 
whole community, and he warned them 
of the mischief which might arise from 
a contrary policy. He would quote the 
views of the American Inter-State Rail- 
way Commission, whose Report had 
been already referred to in the debate. 
Speaking of exceptional rates, the 
American Commission said— 

“ They were given in many cases as a means 
of building up a long-haul traffic that could 
not possibly bear the local rates, and which 
consequently would not exist at all, if rates 
were established on a mileage basis or on any 
basis which as between the long and short 
haul traffic undertook to preserve anything like 
relative equality.”’ 

They also said— 

“This method of making rates represents 
the best judgment of experts who have spent 
many years in solving problems of railroad 
transportation, and its sudden termination 
without allowing opportunity for business to 
adapt itself to the change would, to some 
extent, check the prosperity of many important 
places, render unprofitable many thriving en- 
terprizes, and probably put an end to some 
long-haul traffic now usefully carried on be- 
tween distant parts of the country.” 


He was glad to gather from the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Board of Trade that he was not 
insensible to these considerations, and 
he trusted that nothing would be done 
to disturb the course of the great trades 
of the country, or to alter a system under 
which trade had been greatly extended, 
and on which the prosperity of many 
districts must continue to depend. 

Mr. NORTON (Kent, Tunbridge) 
said, that he represented a Division of 
the County of Kent which was probably 
more interested in this subject than any 
other part of the country. Hitherto 
his constituents had been very pre- 
judicially affected by the existence of 
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referential rates for the carriage of 

ops, and they hoped from what they 
had heard to-night that they might 
probably get the matter remedied when 
the Bill reached the Grand Committee. 
There was, however, one point in which 
they were more deeply interested, and 
that was the conveyance of fruit. It 
was obviously to the advantage and in- 
terest of all the large towns of England 
that they should be supplied with fruit 
at a cheap rate. About every other 
year probably thousands of tons of fruit 
were wasted, because the producers 
were unable to get it to the large towns 
in the Northern and Midland counties ; 
and what they hoped the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) would 
be able to do for them, was to afford 
facilities for a much cheaper transit of 
produce from Kent to the various large 
centres of population. The difficulty up 
to the present had been that of getting 
through London. A large proportion of 
the fruit was sent to Covent Garden ; it 
was there unpacked and repacked and 
sent off again to the North of England. 
Hon. Members would easily understand 
that, in hot weather especially, frujt was 
damaged to the extent of 40 or 50 per 
cent during such a process. His con- 
stituents argued that they had a very 
large supply of fruit, valuable for con- 
sumption in the large towns, and they 
thought it not unreasonable to ask Par- 
liament to afford them facilities for the 
transit of the fruit to districts where it 
was most required. He had not been 
nominated a Member of the Grand Com- 
mittee which would have this Bill under 
its consideration. If he had been, he 
thought he should have been able to 
produce abundant evidence upon this 
point. He trusted, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet would take the ques- 
tion into his serious consideration, and 
see that on the one hand justice was done 
to the public generally, and that on the 
other hand justice was done to the pro- 
ducer. Fruit was a most costly crop to 

roduce. The people were told by the 
ate Prime Minister—the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—that the making 
of jam was a profitable employment. 
Unfortunately, owing to the difficulties 
he (Mr. Norton) had enumerated, the 
Kentish growers had not been able 
either to supply fruit to the manufac- 
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turers in London nor had they been able 
to supply to the more important parts 
of the country. The other day a de- 
putation waited upon Lord Salisbury, 
and he (Mr. Norton) hoped that the 
deputation would take the opportunity 
which presented itself in the considera- 
tion of this Bill to bring this matter 
before the consideration of the House of 
Commons. He trusted that the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade would turn his attention to this 
matter, and do his utmost to ensure that 
proper facilities of transit should be 
afforded to the people of Kent. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, that 
the people of Ireland suffered greatly 
from the arrangements existing between 
the Railway Companies. The Great 
Southern Railway and the North- 
Western Railway ran as far as Athlone, 
and the arrangements they made with 
one another and with English Com- 
panies resulted in this, that goods were 
carried from Manchester to the town in 
which he resided ata lower rate than 
goods could be brought there from the 
City of Dublin. The two great Com- 
panies tried to get a connection with 
the English Companies, and were in the 
habit of underbidding one another in 
order to get an advantage. There was 
another very serious matter connected 
with the practice in his part of the 
country, and that was the connection 
between the Grand Canal and the Mid- 
land and Great Western Railway Com- 
panies. In former times goods were 
carried at a much lower rate that at 
present. The arrangement between the 
Canal and the Railway Companies was 
such that both of them charged an equal 
tariff. That did very well as far as 
light goods were concerned ; it did very 
well for the Railway Company ; but 
in the case of heavier goods, where 
there was no great pressure of time, the 
trading interest unquestionably suffered. 
In his locality there were also valuable 
limestone quarries, and other natural 
resources, in respect to which cheap 
carriage would be of immense advantage. 
As Railway Companies were monoplies, 
he maintained that in this Bill, as in 
other Bills, there should be a direct and 
general rule laid down by which mer- 
chants could get goods carried pro rata 
according to distance, and without bein 
subjected to the influence he spoke of. 


There was another matter he desired tq. 
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bring to the attention of the House, and 
that was the combination between the 
Great Western Railway Company and 
the Limerick and Waterford Company. 
Owing to thiscombination, the passenger 
traffic on the Shannon had been de- 
stroyed. Formerly, a very large pas- 
senger traffic was carried on from 
Athlone to Killaloe and the result of 
the combination between the two Com- 
panies was that the Company which 
was created for the purpose of meeting 
the convenience of a very important 
town on the Shannon, the Portumna 
Company had to become bankrupt be- 
cause the traffic by which it hoped to 
live was destroyed. This circumstance 
might not be generally known to the 
Members of the Government ; he could 
hardly expect that it should be, as the 
seat of Government was so far away 
from the district. But it was very 
necessary to draw the attention of the 
Government to these matters to show 
how much they in Ireland suffered from 
the want of supervision, or the want of 
some rigid and strict rule, or from some 
form of officialism which would protect 
the public at large in their interests as 
regards canal, river, and railway traffic. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he asked the 
House to allow him to say a few words in 
reference to one question only, and that 
was the constitution of the Court to be 
created under the Bill. It was a singular 
fact that, though the question had been 
mentioned by three or four speakers who 
had taken part in to-night’s debate, he 
had not heard from any of them any 
commendation of the mode in which the 
Court was to be constituted. The sub- 
ject was alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della), by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for North-West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), and by others; 
but they alluded in terms of no com- 
mendation to the Court which would be 
thus formed. The matter was of the 
most vital importance, because, what- 
ever might be said with regard to what 
questions should, or should not, come 
before the Court, whatever might be 
said as to the mode in which those 
questions should be left with the 
Court, it was of the most vital im- 
portance that the Court before which 
these questions were to be raised 
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should be most competent to deal with 
the questions, and to command the 
attention of those who were clients or 
suitors before the Court. The Amend- 
ment made by the Act of 1887 in the 
constitution of the Court of Railway 
Commissioners was practically such as 
to almost create a new body of Railway 
Commissioners. The Railway Commis- 
sioners created under the Act were 
called the appointed Judges, and there 
was added to them in England, Scot- 
land, and in Ireland three Judges of the 
Supreme Court, who were to sit as 
ex officio Judges. That constitution was 
altered in ‘‘ another place,” and the Bill 
now came down to the House containing 
the proposal that the Court should be 
constituted of two lay Commissioners, 
two men experienced in railway matters, 
and of a third Commissioner, who should 
sit with them, and who should be one 
of the Judges of the aganere Courts, 
and who, when an English case was 
under consideration, should be a Judge 
of the Superior Courts of England, of 
Treland in the case of an Irish case, and 
of Scotland in the case of a Scotch case. 
Thus they would have two perma- 
nent Judges, and the third member of 
the Court would vary according to the 
country in which the case arose. The 
Judge of the Superior Court would be 
President of the tribunal ; so that, while 
they would have the two junior mem- 
bers of the tribunal fixed members, they 
would have the higher member of the 
Courtashifting Commissioner. The effect 
would be that there would be nocontinuity 
of judgment, there would be no distinct 
course of proceeding laid down in the 
Court, that which might be held to be 
the proper course of proceeding in Eng- 
land might not be held to be the proper 
course of proceeding in Scotland or in 
Ireland; so that they would have no 
continuity of judgment at all. He ven- 
tured to say that a more absurd idea 
was never brought forward than that 
the head of a Court should be shifting, 
and that the two junior members should 
be fixed members. Such a course must 
lead to evils such as he had anticipated. 
He might be asked what he should sug- 
gest as the proper constitution of the 
Court. If so, he should say that, if they 
wished to have, as was stated by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), a judgment 
pronounced by a Court of competent 
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jurisdiction, they must have as the Chief 
Judge a man of judicial training, not 
of judicial prejudices, if he might use 
the phrase, but experienced in rail- 
way matters, who would be a man 
free from the trammels of judicial 
decisions, ready to give decisions in 
accordance with law, and having a 
thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of law—ready to give a free 
opinion upon all the great questions re- 
lating to rates and other matters which 
would be brought before the Court, and 
whose decisions would command the 
attention of suitors, not only because 
they were judicial decisions, but because 
they were decisions in absolute accord- 
ance with all fairness as between trader 
and Railway Company. One of the 
great questions which would be brought 
before the Court would be the question 
of how far they could increase canal 
navigation and canal carrying powers 
without doing any injustice to the money 
which had Tose laid out in railway 
enterprize. He believed that they might 
increase with benefit to traders canal 
navigation, and do that also without in 
any way damaging railway interests. 
These matters must be settled by a 
Court having full knowledge of them. 
He should suggest that they should 
have as the supreme Judge of the 
Court of Commissioners a man such as 
he had described. They must have, 
as the other two Judges, two practical 
men, and he thought this was a fitting 
opportunity for adopting the mode of 
appointing the Judges, which had long 
had many advocates in the City of 
London and other mercantile centres. 
It might be very well indeed that the 
Board of Trade should select two gen- 
tlemen well conversant with railway 
matters, and give them a retaining fee 
—say, in England of 500 guineas per 
annum, and in Scotland and Ireland of 
200 or 250 guineas per annum. These 
gentlemen might be well known engi- 
neers, or persons acquainted with trading 
matters, and they might always be 
available to assist the tribunal whenever 
they were wanted, just as assessors now 
sat in the Court of Admiralty. Thus 
they would have persons appointed by 
the Board of Trade who would sit when 
called upon at a fee of so much a day 
in addition to their retaining fee, He 
thought that, by this means, they would 
have a tribunal in which people would 
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have very great confidence—-a tribunal 
which would command the attention of 
persons interested in the decisions. Cer- 
tainly, he believed that it would be diffi- 
cult to suggest a more unsatisfactory 
tribunal than that which was proposed 
by the Bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) said, he represented a con- 
stituency deeply interested in this Bill, 
and they were disappointed that no 
clause had been introduced which would 
be likely to improve the facilities of the 
fishermen in the North of Scotland for 
getting their fish to the Southern mar- 
kets at a cheap rate. He had hoped, 
looking to the condition of things in the 
North and West of Scotland, and to the 
dimensions which the agrarian agitation 
had assumed in that part of the country, 
that the Government would have con- 
sidered it their duty to do everything 
they possibly could to encourage and 
stimulate the fishing industry. He 
hoped when tke Bill went into Com- 
mittee that the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
consider the advisability of introducing 
clauses which would have this object. 
At the present moment the fishing in- 
dustry in the North of Scotland was in 
a very depressed condition—in a more 
depressed condition than it had been for 
a great number of years. There was a 
clause of this character in the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for East Nor- 
folk (Sir Edward Birkbeck). No doubt 
fish could be sent, as had been stated 
during the debate, from Wick to London 
for 75s. a-ton by passenger trains and 
50s. a-ton by goods or slow trains. But 
in consequence of arrangements which, 
in conjunction with his constituents, he 
had made for the carriage of fish by 
steamer, the rate had been brought down 
to 40s. These rates, however, were 
hampered by so many restrictions as to 
make them much less satisfactory than 
they seemed to be. He was convinced 
that by better arrangements four times 
the quantity of fish might be brought 
than now reached the London markets. 
A railway waggon generally weighed 
five, six, or seven tons, and would carry 
seven or eight tons. Now, in America, 
the railway system of which he had per- 
sonally investigated, a waggon weighed 
about 9} tons, and would carry 30 or 
even on occasions as much as 40 tons. 
It was obvious, therefore, that for the 
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purpose of the conveyance of goods our 
railways were by no means so economi- 
cally managed as they might be. He 
had received a letter from one of his 
constituents who was intimately ac- 
quainted with the fishing industry, 
stating that a rate of 30s. per ton for 
fish would pay the Railway Companies, 
would enable dealers to send four times 
the quantity of fish to market, and would 
practically help the fishermen employed 
all the year round. The writer added 
that nearly everyone connected with the 
fishing trade in the North was either 
bankrupt or on the verge of bankruptcy ; 
and under these circumstances he ap- 

ealed to the right hon. Baronet the 

resident of the Board of Trade to intro- 
duce some clause into the Bill which 
would have the effect of helping the 
fishing industry; because on the pros- 
perity of that industry depended at the 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I said a 


gentleman experienced in railway mat- 
ters. 

Str WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH : 
Well, he must confess that they, in the 
industrial communities, were rather 
suspicious of having men on the Com- 
mission who were ‘acquainted with 
railway matters.” He did not think 
they were selfish enough to wish that 
they should all be partizans of the 
trading community, although they 
wished to be represented. But they 
wished the Commission to be a fair 
Commission, and he thought that, 
considering that they would have as 
President of the Commission a Judge 
learned in the law, and, as he under- 
stood from the Bill, that they were to 
have one Commissioner who wes ac- . 
quainted with railway matters, and, he 
presumed, another Commissioner who 


present moment the maintenance of law | had some knowledge of the interests and 


and order in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 
Sm WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH | 


(Manchester, N.W.) said, he desired to ‘be a very fair Commission. 


express his approval of ‘the Bill now | 
before the House, and the approval of ; 
the large community which he repre- | 
sented. He also had authority for say- 
ing that he expressed the views of a | 
large association of towns round about 
Manchester, which had very carefully 
considered this Bill and watched its 
fortunes during the past three years. 
They were now in the main satisfied 
with the measure; but, at the same 
time, there was no doubt that there were 
very important Amendments which it 
would be necessary to deal with, espe- 
cially in the 24th and 25th clauses, with 
regard to the constitution of the Com- 
mission ; but he confessed he did not 
feel the objections which had been 
raised by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen, opposite (Mr. Hunter), 
nor the criticisms of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Staveley Hill) who sat 
below him. If he understood the sug- 
gestion of his hon. and learned Friend 
aright, he thought it was a suggestion 
which would not receive the approval of 
the trading and industrial community. 
It was that a gentleman learned in 
railway business, and to some extent 
representative of the railway interest, 
should be the President of the Railway 
Commission. 


Mr. Macdonald Cameron 





sympathy with the feelings and wishes 
(of the traders, he thought that the Com- 
mission as proposed by the Bill would 
He was 
not quite sure that he should not be 
| disposed to suggest, unless there were 
/some difficulty in carrying it out, that 
instead of three there should be five 
Commissioners. He was not quite sure 


that three would be a sufficiently strong 


body to deal with the very important 
questions which, in the earlier stages of 
the Commission, would come before that 
Body. But the important matter which 
he thought would have to be dealt with 
in Committee was the question of 
terminal charges. It was, he believed, 
the only serious and difficult question 
which was left to be thoroughly threshed 
out. He did not think it was dealt with 
in the Bill in a manner which would 
commend itself to the opinion of the in- 
dustrial and trading community. There 
were very sound reasons for considering 
the position of terminal charges. No 
douht, there was a claim which might 
be fairly made by the Companies on the 
trading community who used the railway 
for the accommodation which was given 
in the station or terminus ; but it seemed 
to him that the Railway Companies had 
brought upon themselves an amount of 
criticism by their action with regard to 
these terminals, and they were respon- 
sible for having created in the public 
mind a very grave suspicion as to the 
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fairness with which they had dealt with 
the public in regard to these terminals. 
He had with him a very long list of 
terminal charges with which he would 
not trouble the House, but the figures 
were extremely remarkable. To takea 
few of them—in the case of the Great 
Eastern Railway, where the maximum 
rate was 7d., they had a terminal 
charge of 1s. 2d. On the London and 
North-Western Railway, where there 
was a maximum rate of 15s. 6d., the 
total rate was 3ls. 8d., the difference 
being the terminal charge. On _ the 
North-Eastern Railway the total rate 
was 38s. 4d., the legal rate being 
19s. 74d., and the terminal charge being 
nearly as much—that was to say 18s. 8d. 
So that the House would see that the 
maximum rate—the rate which was 
entered on the list that the trader saw— 
was arate which was wholly and entirely 
misleading, which gave the trader no 
information whatever as to the amount 
he would ultimately be charged. There 
was a very strong feeling that whatever 
the Commission might think it right to 
do in including terminal charges in the 
maximum rate, that those charges ought 
to be included in the one rate, and 
should not be allowed to be a separate 
charge. On that point they should in- 
quire what was the opinion of those who 
had considered the subject very carefully. 
He believed he was in opposition to a 
great authority in that House on the 
subject—the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Banbury Division of Ox- 
fordshire (Sir Bernhard Samuelson), 
who, he believed, thought it would be 
advisable to keep the terminal rates 
separate from the maximum rates. But 
that was not the opinion of the great 
mass of the traders of the country. 
What they wished to know was, when 
they sent their goods from one station 
to another, in one sum the amount they 
had to pay for haulage and the station 
accommodation they received. The 
great advantage of that would be that, 
when they brought their grievances be- 
fore the Commission, the Commission 
would be able to compare one charge 
with another in a very much simpler 
and more satisfactory manner than they 
would be if these charges were kept 
separate. He thought that the Bill 


could be amended in Committee; but, at 
the same time, he wished to express the 
opinion that the points which would have 
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to be fought in Clauses 24 and 25 would 
be very important ones. They were not 
at all satisfied with the position in which 
undue preference stood in Clause 25. 
They thought that they were entitled 
to be perfectly safeguarded against 
anything like undue preference; and he 
trusted that when the Bill went upstairs, 
careful consideration would be given to 
these two clauses. He was sure that, if 
the measure were amended in the direc- 
tion he had indicated, it would not only 
be of very great service to the industrial 
community, but would save en amount 
of friction and ill-feeling which existed 
at the present moment between the 
Railway Companies and the traders in 
this country, whose interests were, after 
all, united and one, and he believed 
would enable the Companies and the 
traders to live on better terms with each 
other than they had hitherto done. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, that no one could rise on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
without recognizing the generous tone 
in which the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had introduced 
the second reading of this Bill. Almost 
in his opening words the right hon. 
Baronet had acknowledged that he in- 
herited the measure from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
and by that acknowledgment he at once 
removed this discussion from the sphere 
of Party politics. This was another of 
the many measures which had come be- 
fore them that Session of a non-Party 
character. Considering the extremely 
complicated nature of the subject, 
whatever their opinions might be, they 
must, at all events, be glad that they 
were able to discuss this question fairly, 
frankly, and dispassionately, and with- 
out the slightest reference to Party 
feeling on either side. There was no 
doubt, he presumed, that they would 
agree to the second reading of the mea- 
sure, and, therefore, that the Bill would 
pass from their cognizance here to the 
Grand Committeeupstairs. That Grand 
Committee itself was an experiment in 
which they were very much interested. 
They, or most of them, looked forward 
with much interest to the working of that 
Committee, and, at the same time, they 
felt that the Bill was now passing away 
from them. The majority of them here 
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in the House would have very little 
further opportunity of dealing with the 
details of the Bill, and by the time it 
came back again to the House from the 
Grand Committee, other questions of 
great importance would be before the 
country and the House. It was very 
possible, therefore, that that would be 
the only opportunity on which those of 
them who were not Members of the 
Grand Committee would be able to say a 
few words on this subject. The right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade, in his opening remarks, said, 
and said most truly, that there was a 
great difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject. They noticed the remarkable calm 
that prevailed, not only in the country, 
but in the House that night. Well, 
both the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division of Shef- 
field and the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade com- 
mented upon this calm as a happy 
augury for the prospects of the Bill in 
Committee. The right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
said that the Railway Companies were 
a good deal wiser now than they had 
been in the past, and he (Mr. Mac 
Innes) thought the Companies, and 
those who had to do with them, would 
be equally ready to acknowledge that 
statement. As men grew older, they 
did not always grow wiser; but it 
seemed to him that in this matter the 
collective wisdom of Parliament had 
grown greater since the subject was 
first discussed, so that if the Railway 
Companies were wiser, he thought public 
opinion outside was also wiser than it 
had been. ‘That had been remarkably 
illustrated by the discussion they had 
had that night. In years gone by they 
could scarcely have sat here for hours 
discussing the question of railway rates 
without constant reference to that old 
exploded theory, as they had now 
happily come to regard it, of equal mile- 
age rates. But it was well to remember 
that the theory of equal mileage rates 
was not exploded inaday. It had taken 
20 years for the general community to 
become impressed with the fact that 
a system of equal mileage rates was 
impossible. It was over 20 years since 
the Commission, which sat under the 
Duke of Devonshire to consider the ques- 
tion, came to that conclusion, and since 
that time Members of Governments and 
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every President of the Board of Trade, 
and all experts, and everyone who had 
any keowledge of railway matters, had 
come to the conclusion that whatever 
equal mileage rates might be in theory, 
in practice they were an absolute impos- 
sibility. Themoment they acknowledged, 
as it had been acknowledged that night 
by everyone, that the system of equal 
mileage rates was an impossibility, they 
had made a great step forward. By that 
acknowledgment they surely acknow- 
ledged the principle that special rates 
were not objectionable in themselves. 
What the House did say—and here he 
took it there was no difference on either 
side—was that these special rates might 
be so adjusted that there would be no 
undue preference. No one on either 
side of the House desired that there 
should be any undue preference. Three 
parties wereinterested in this question— 
the consumer, the producer, and the 
carrier, and neither of those wanted to 
see undue preference. All either party 
wanted was the adoption of some system 
which would be just and equitable ; and 
he was happy to think that not only had 
they got so far as to acknowledge the 
equity of the principle of special rates, 
but that on both sides of the House 
there had been an acknowledgment 
that these special rates had not been 
brought about through greediness or 
eaprice on the part of the Companies, 
but through the necessity of the situa- 
tion. They had been reminded by 
the hon. Member for South Shields 
(Mr. Stevenson) that this country was 
an island. Really, in these discus- 
sions, some people were apt to forget 
how at every turn the railways were met 
with sea competition. That was not a 
time, at the second reading of the Bill, 
to enter into details upon these points ; 
but it certainly was very tempting to 
take up one point after another and 
meet the question of varying rates de- 
pendent upon sea competition, but that 
clearly was a matter for the Committee, 
What he did hope was that the Grand 
Committee to which this Bill was about 
to be referred, would take note of two 
expressions which had fallen from the 
two Front Benches. He trusted the 
Committee would take note of the words 
of the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Board of Trade, in which he said 
that any settlement must be just and 
fair and reasonable, and, further, that 
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any settlement must be public. Publicity 
was of the very essence of any settlement. 
Everything like an idea or a suspicion of 
secret rates was most disadvantageous, 
and absolutely to be avoided. He 
hoped, further, that the Grand Commit- 
tee would take note of the words which 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield, and recognize how ‘‘ com- 
plex”’ this question was. He thought 
those who had followed this debate, and 
had listened to the passage of arms be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield on the one hand, and the hon. 
Member for Stirling (Mr. J. O. Bolton) 
on the other, with referance to the 
charges for fish, would feel how puzzling 
and perplexing the question was; and 
he (Mr. Mac Innes) hoped that the Grand 
Committee would recognize what the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Trade on the one hand, and 
the Chairman of a great Scotch Railway 
Oompany on the other, had put before 
them—namely, the great and complex 
character of the fish traffic, and that the 
subject was not one to be dealt with 
on the first blush. He trusted also they 
would remember the other question as 
to the fish traffic, which had arisen be- 
tween the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Edward Birkbeck) and the hon. Member 
for Stirling. The hon. Baronet oppo- 
site had used stronger language than 
had fallen from anybody on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House; and, 
were it not so desirable to avoid Party 
politics, one would have been entitled 
to notice how, at any rate, the allu- 
sion to Boycotting farmers had not 
come from the Opposition side of the 
House. A pamphlet had been circu- 
lated among Members which had been 
the subject of much controversy in 
the newspapers, and which he (Mr. 
Mac Innes) ventured to think had been 
very little understood by the editors of 
those newspapers that had commented 
upon it. In that pamphlet, which bore 
the signature of an important firm which 
was ably represented by au hon. Gentle- 
man who bad long had a seat in that 
House, the Boycotting practices of Rail- 
way Companies and the bcunties given 
to foreigners was spoken of. That dis- 
cussion, however, had demonstrated the 
fact that the Railway Companies gave 
no special favour to foreigners, and had 
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no special antipathy to English farmers. 
There was one point alluded to by the 
ex-President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella), and he was the only Member 
who had spoken of it to-night, although 
it was possible that they would hear a 
great deal of it in future, and that 
question was one which the country 
would ask when it came to read this 
debate—what was to be the outcome of 
all this? He (Mr. Mae Innes), be- 
lieved that the general expectation was 
that there would be a levelling up on 
the one hand, and a levelling down on 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
the ex-President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Mundella) had alluded forcibly 
to that which was a very common 
argument. He had repeated the argu- 
ment that either the special through 
traffic was carried on at a profit or 
at aloss. Obviously, there could be no 
possible case for carrying it at a loss. 
If it were carried at a loss, there would 
be a loss on the working expenses which 
would have to be paid out of the higher 
rate charged to the local trader. That 
dealt with the question of loss; but 
the question of profit was by no means 
so clear, and he wished the House to 
take notice of that point, because again 
and again they were told that it was 
the higher rate charged to the local 
trader which enabled Railway Companies 
to carry through traffic at a low rate, 
and the continual cry was for levelling 
down and levelling up. But, however 
well that might sound in theory or 
practice, it would be impossible, in many 
instances, to level down these through 
rates. Here they were not speaking 
merely theoretically. They were not 
putting a case hypothetically, because 
the thing had been tried again and again. 
An instance was brought before his 
notice quite recently, where, at one of 
these competitive posts, low railway 
rates had been arranged so as to compete 
with the sea traffic. After atime, owing 
to a change of policy or owing to repre- 
sentations from important interests in 
the locality, that competitive rate was 
dropped, and what was the result? Why, 
that the whole of the traffic passed away. 
The Railway Company lost the slight 
profits that accrued from that through 
traffic, and the tendency, of course, was to 
increase the burden upon the local traffic. 
That was an argument which was well 
worth the consideration of the Grand 
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Committee. Now, to-night, they had 
heard a great deal about the interests of 
the producer, and they had heard a 
great deal about the interests of the 
carrier ; but it struck him that, with few 
exceptions, the House had not heard 
much about the interests of the con- 
sumer, and, after all, his interest was 
the largest interest of all. The railway 
shareholders were a large body and the 
traders were a large body; but they 
were not to be compared with the con- 
sumers, whose interests had been very 
little alluded to that night. Theconsumer 
had aclaim upon the House which they 
must not neglect, and the working men 
of this country had a claim upon the 
House which hon. Members must not 
overlcok. He should like now to allude 
to the particular point of transit rates, 
which had again been tbe cause of much 
animadversion in the country. It was 
contended that low rates for transit ser- 
vices were necessary ; but how did they 
work ? There was a vast traffic between 
North German ports and America. The 
direct route would obviously run, if there 
were a canal, right through Great 
Britain. Well, they knew that to-day, 
whatever the future might bring forth, 
there was no such canal; but English 
shipowners trading from Hull on the 
one hand, and from Liverpool on the 
other, came to the Managers of the Rail- 
way Companies and said—Why should 
not English ships carry this through 
traffic through our country to the benefit 
of the English trading community and 
of our railway tratlic? That foreign 
produce we could carry through England, 
to the benefit of our English shipping 
industry and of our numerous armies of 
dock labourers on either side of the 
Island. That, again, was a point worthy 
at least of the consideration of the 
House ; and in all the discussions which 
had sprung up with reference to this 
question, it seemed to him that they were 
sometimes losing sight of the fact that 
all competition within moderation was 
to the benefit of the consumer. In the 
pamphlet he had alluded to, the writer 
spoke of the action of the railways in 
closing markets. That was a new idea, 
that the action of the Railway Com- 
panies closed markets. The Railway 
Companies had rather been inclined to 
believe that the result of their action was 
to open markets, and to extend the area 
for which markets could be supplied, to 
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the enormous benefit of the population 
of our large towns. The right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade had spoken of the great calm 
which had prevailed over the House that 
night. Well, he hoped it would con- 
tinue to prevail. He trusted they were 
ontheeve ofsettling the question, which, 
undoubtedly, was ripe for settlement. 
One thing, at all events, he did trust, and 
that was, when the Grand Committee met 
upstairs it would discuss this matter in 
all its bearings, and that the Bill would 
return to the House in such a shape as 
to leave no manner of doubt about the 
interpretation to be placed upon any 
clause, and, in particular, that there 
would be no doubt whatever about the 
interpretation to be put upon the 24th 
and 25th clauses. Ifthe House would 
allow him he would call particular atten- 
tion to this point, for he had taken 
down the words used by the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade, and they seemed to him 
rather striking coming from the author 
of the Bill and a Member of the Cabinet. 
The right hon. Baronet had used the 
words ‘and if it means as I under- 
stand it to mean.” Now, the House 
earnestly hoped that when the Billcame 
back from the Committee there would 
be no doubt as to the interpretation to 
be placed upon the clauses. The clauses 
should be so worded that they might 
have no manner of doubt as to what the 
Committee did mean as to this vexed 
question of undue preference. They 
further trusted that the Grand Committee 
would go to this question with an open 
mind. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for East Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
had said that they would hear a great 
deal about this question at the next 
Election if it were not soon settled. 
They all of them knew that, and he 
himself (Mr. Mac Innes) had frequently 
had to deal with the subject as a Rail- 
way Director before his constituents. 
He knew that, if he was thinking only 
of the next General Election, he 
would not say much about this Undue 
Preference Clause; but he did trust 
that every Member who was going to 
serve on the Grand Committee would 
enter upon the work with an open 
mind, and would not consider that the 
question of special rates was as simple 
as it might appear on the first blush. 
He trusted that they would remember 
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the epithet attached to it by the right 
hon. Gentleman the ex-President of the 
Board of Trade—namely, that this was, 
indeed, ‘‘ a most complex question.” The 
discussion to-night had been carried on by 
hon. Gentlemen who had studied the 
question, and who knew all its bearings. 
When it was taken up outside the 
House, however, hon. Members knew 
perfectly well that it was by no means 
so easily understood. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wick (Mr. 
Macdonald Cameron) had alluded to 
the experience of railways outside this 
country. Well, he (Mr. Mac Innes) 
wished very much that hon. Members 
would study the working of the rail- 
ways, not only on the Continent, but 
also in the States of America. The 
hon. Member had spoken very favour- 
ably of his experiences in America in 
regard to the working of their railways, 
and in regard to the traffic on those 
railways. Many of them had not had 
the advantage which the hon. Member 
had had of travelling in that country ; 
but they knew something about travel- 
ling in their own country. He (Mr. 
Mac Innes) knew what it was to stand 
on the foot-plate of an express engine 
journeying upon one of our English 
lines; and he must say that, from what 
he heard and read of American railways, 
that he did not think any trainin America 
would travel as smoothly as a train on 
one of our great lines leading from any 
of our termini in London. The hon. 
Member had also spoken about the 
cheaper rates at which produce was 
carried on American railways. When 
they talked of America, they thought of 
the Report of the American Commission 
on this matter, and while there was 
much instruction to be gained from its 
perusal, it was impossible to open the 
pages of that Report without at once 
seeing that there were many points on 
which we could not willingly aecept the 
American system. We read there 
that America had 108 roads, comprising 
11,066 miles of railway, in the hands of 
receivers. When we remembered that we 
had only 19,000 miles of railway alto- 
gether, we saw that something, at least, 
was to be said for our system of manage- 
ment on this side of the Atlantic. Then, 
in the Report of the Commission, they 
heard a good deal about systems prevalent 
there about which nothing whatever was 
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great deal about personal favouritism, 
and of that nothing was known in Eng- 
gland ; and also of very low rates being 
charged for the purpose of creating 
an apparent volume of traffic so as to 
bolster up the credit of a railway com 
pany or prepare the ground for ar- 
rangements with a rival, and certainly 
nothing of that was known in this 
country; and they read also of mana- 
gers of Railway Companies thinking 
more of their ia interests than 
those of their undertakings, which 
was also unknown in this country. 
He would recommend hon. Members 
to read the Blue Book on American 
Railways, because there were many in 
the House who thought that the atti- 
tude of the Railway Companies with 
regard to special rates could not pos- 
sibly be justified. If they would go 
through the Blue Book they would see 
the principles which had guided thought- 
ful men in dealing with these difficult 
questions. They would see the principles 
upon which the American Railway Com- 
mission had acted; and if the Grand 
Committee to which this Bill was about 
to be referred would only carry out the 
spirit of that Report in the Blue Book, 
which argues everywhere that questions 
affecting Railway interests should be 
administered in perfect equality and 
fairness, he, for one, had little doubt 
that at the end of the Session the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade would have the satis- 
faction of feeling that he had been the 
means of carrying a Bill which was of 
great benefit to the country. 

Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
was glad to find from the speeches they 
had listened to to-night that this most 
important subject was now ripe for 
legislation. They, in the country, had 
been complaining for a long time of the 
charges made by the railways for the 
carriage of their various agricultural 
products. They thought, and he be- 
lieved they thought rightly, that it was 
very unfair to the agricultural interest 
that foreign produce should be carried 
past their very farms to the markets at 
a less rate than that charged for the 
carriage of the produce of these farms. 
Speaking generally, supposing a bullock 
were brought from Antwerp to London, 
no more was charged than was demanded 
for the carriage of a bullock from Col- 
chester, or a station a little below it, to 
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London. That, he maintained, was 
handicapping the Eastern Counties’ far- 
mers. When railways had their present 
great powers given to them, rendering 
them practically monopolists, he was 
quite sure that the agricultural interest 
never dreamed that such a state of things 
as that would occur. They knew that 
foreign wheat was carried from one side 
of England to the other at a cheaper 
rate than that at which English wheat 
could be sent from point to point in 
England—perhaps a distance of only 50 
miles, that was to say foreign wheat 
would travel at a less price 100 or 150 
miles than English wheat could be car- 
ried 50 miles. This sort of thing was 
crushing the last spark of life out of the 
English farmer, and he was quite sure 
that no hon. Gentleman opposite, however 
desirous he might be that the British 
consumer should have agricultural pro- 
duce at less than cost price, would be 
bold enough to stand up either in this 
House or any public platform in Eng- 
land, and say that it was fair that 
foreign goods should be charged by the 
railways far less than the goods of the 
home producer. The point which had 
been raised on more than one occasion 
that night—that with reference to Sec- 
tion 2 of Clause 25—was, perhaps, after 
all to the farmer the most important 
point in this Bill, and he sincerely hoped 
that in Committee that particular part 
of the measure would be most closely 
looked into. For his own part, he was 
afraid that there was a door open in 
that particular section to undo a great 
deal of the benefit which was found in 
other parts of the Bill. What he had 
always understood from agriculturists in 
connection with the subject of this Bill 
was that they asked for no favour, and 
that they were determined to have, if 
possible, just the same scale of charges 
for their produce that the foreigner got 
for his, and that, he thought, was a per- 
fectly fair demand on the part of the 
agriculturists. Why the foreigner should 
be treated differently to the English 
farmer, he failed to understand. Another 
point which had been taken up was that 
of terminal charges. Well, of course it 


would not do to have the rating put | 


right, and then to have terminal charges 
left to the tender mercies of the Railway 
Directors. He was afraid of Railway 
Directors. Railway Directors in the 
past had not shown very much gene- 
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rosity to such poor little people in the 
country as farmers, and he would rather 
tie the hands of Railway Directors so 
that they might not be able either by 
terminals or in any other way to act un- 
fairly to the agricultural interest. He 
did not want to be unfair to the Railway 
Directors or shareholders; but all he 
asked was fair play between the two 
parties. The part of the Bill which re- 
ferred to canals had been alse alluded 
to to-night, and that was a part of the 
Bill of some interest. It was a great 
pity that canals in some parts of England 
had almost, if not entirely, gone out of 
use. Canals ought to be useful in con- 
veying the produce of the land from the 
producers to the consumers. Many hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
—the Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) in particular—were anxious 
that a great deal of land which was now 
uncultivated should be cultivated. Now, 
one of the difficulties—there were others 
which he would not go into to-night— 
which stood in the way of uncultivated 
land being cultivated, was the difficulty 
of getting agricultural produce from the 
producers to the consumers. He had 
no doubt that in many parts of England 
canal transit would remove that difficulty 
very largely ; but if they let the Railway 
Companies have the power of doing 
what they liked without canals, he was 
afraid they would never see the canals 
developed or - to their legitimate uses. 
He should like to see in many parts of 
England not only the existing canals 
used, but fresh canal enterprizes started. 
He believed there were many parts of 
England where canals might be ex- 
tended. They knew that on the Con- 
tinent the small proprietors used the 
canals for taking produce to market, and 
he thought that in many parts of Eng- 
land the same thing might be done. If 
English land was to be cultivated with 
any hope of profit, they would have to 
go in for some new system to meet the 
altered circumstances of the day, and 
he was rather inclined to think that 
that system would be, to a great extent, 
the cultivation of small portions of land ; 
but then they would never make them 
answer until they get some means of 
conveying the produce of these small 
occupiers or proprietors to market. 
Nothing would be more suitable, where 
the geographical position of the country 
would allow of it, as a means of con- 
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veying the agricultural produce of the 
farms to the towns than water transit. 
The Railway Companies were afraid of 
a competing canal in the vicinity of 
their lines; for his part he thought 
Railway Companies should not have the 
power of shutting up canals; it was a 
great mistake to allow Railway Com- 
panies to become possessors of canals, 
for they had got quite enough power 
without that. If they allowed the Rail- 
way Companies such an entire monopoly 
as to drive out of existence all other 
means of conveying produce, they were 
entirely in the hands of those Com- 
panies. He hoped the House would do 
all it possibly could to prevent, at any 
rate, the agricultural interest of the 
country being entirely in the hands of 
railway monopolists. As he had said 
before, he wished to be perfectly fair 
with the Railway Companies, but they 
were much stronger, or they bad been 
in the past much stronger, than the agri- 
culturists, and when an agriculturist had 
had a grievance, and had asked him- 
self whether it would be worth his 
while to go to a Court of Law with a 
railway question, that agriculturist, if 
he were wise, had decided that it would 
not be to his interest to go to law. He 
(Mr. Gray) trusted that there would be 
some tribunal set up which would be 
within the reach of the smallest agri- 
culturist, or, if they liked, peasant pro- 
prietor, He did not believe that any 
Railway Company ought to escape from 
the consequences of its action merely 
because it was rich, merely because it 
was able to have the best legal advice 
at its fingers ends, while little traders 
would probably be ruined by going to 
law with such a great antagonist. There 
must be some tribunal which would be 
open to the smallest trader of the 
country, and they must try and stop 
any further power being obtained by 
Railway Companies, so that the Eng- 
lish agriculturists should not be handi- 
capped by being charged one price, 
while the foreigners competing with 
them were charged another and a lower 
price. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.) said, he was convinced that 
this Bill, so far as it went, was a good 
Bill, but that altered in certain respects 
it would be a better Bill. At present 
the Bill seemed only to touch the fringe 
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whether the Railway Companies were 
to be monopolists or subject to competi- 
tion. It seemed to him that in respect 
to railways, whenever there was com- 
petition the public was well served, but 
whenever there was no competition the 
public was badly served. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) alluded to the subject of com- 
petition in reference to preferential 
rates; he said they must bear in mind 
the question of competition. His im- 
pression was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman used that argument rather in 
favour of preferential rates than against 
them. He understood the right kon. 
Gentleman’s argument to be that Rail- 
way Companies must in certain cases, 
on account of competition, carry goods 
cheaply ; but that, on the other hand, 
where there was no competition they 
should be allowed to carry goods dearly. 
His (Sir George Campbell’s) argument 
was rather the other way; the Com- 
panies, he thought, ought to be obliged 
to carry goods as cheaply as they did 
when there was competition. He did 
not intend to move the Amendment he 
had put on the Paper, but he wished 
to urge the view expressed therein upon 
the House. The terms of his Motion 
were— 

“ That no Bill dealing with the railways will 
be sufficient and satisfactory which does not 
deal with the passenger traflic and the public 
convenience and safety, and especially which 
does uot settle on broad lines the question whe- 
ther railways, enjoying a monopoly of particular 
routes or districts, have a claim to protection 
against competition, or whether there is to be 
free trade in railways as in the United States 
of America.” 


He was persuaded that, as the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade acknowledged, no settlement of 
the subject would be satisfactory which 
did not deal with the convenience of 
passengers as well as with trade rates. 
The subject of trade rates had been put 
in the forefront for the reason that trade 
rates were paid by the great commercial 
communities. Great commercial autho- 
rities pressed the subject on the atten- 
tion of the Government and the public, 
whereas the passenger community were 
notun ited to the same extent as traders 
were; they were not able to push their 
ease as traders were; but, at the same 
time, it seemed to him that passengers 
representing the public were at least 
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deserving of consideration. Again, 
where there was competition, passen- 
gers or the public were well served, 
while where there was no competition, 
but absolute monopoly, there was a good 
deal of carelessness, a good deal of 
tyranny, and a good deal of greed on 
the part of Railway Companies. The 
public, as passengers, suffered incon- 
venience in consequence of irregularity 
of trains, and from other things in re- 
gard to which there was practically no 
remedy. Hon. Members would recollect 
the declaration in the Ascot case. It 
was decided in that case that the Rail- 
way Company was not bound to run 
ordinary passenger trains, but might 
run as many special trains with special 
fares as it liked. There was another 
instance in which passengers suffered 
inconvenience, namely, where Railway 
Companies did not run together for the 
benefit of the public, as on the line from 
Richmond to Windsor and Ascot. It 
was very necessary that they should 
decide whether Railway Companies were 
to be monopolies or subject to free com- 
petition, as they were now in the United 
States. He might give many examples 
of the benefit arising from free competi- 
tion in railways. He spoke from practical 
experience, and asserted that when there 
was competition, as there was in regard 
to various lines to Scotland, the railway 
traffic was of the best. He had travelled 
by railway in many countries, but he 
did not think there was any railway 
accommodation which would equal 
that between London and Scotland 
—between London and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. But when they came to the 
monopolies in the South of England they 
were badly and dearly served. In the 
North of Scotland, where the Highland 
Railway had a monopoly, the service 
was extremely bad. Indeed, wherever 
there was a monopoly they were badly 
served, but where there was free com- 
petition the public were well served. It 
seemed to him that, in regard to the 
regulation of railways, there were two 
systems, either of which might succeed. 
One was complete Government control, 
and the other was free competition. 
He complained that there was no 
efficient Government control, and that 
there was not free competition. In 
the United States of America there was 
absolute free trade in railways. In 
that country there was not only a 
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great deal of strong legislation control” 
ling railways for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, but the State encouraged the making 
of railways on every hand. Any man 
or set of men who desired to set up a 
railway were entitled to do so. He very 
frequently saw adverse criticisms of the 
management of railways in America, 
and there were many abuses, but 
he maintained that there was no country 
in the world in which, considering the 
great distances to be covered, the public 
were so well and cheaply served. That 
was the result of free competition. In 
this country it was not settled whether 
railways were monopolies or whether 
there was free trade in railways. What 
happened when a new Company desired 
to establish a competing line? They 
had to fight the matter before a Private 
Bill Committee. He did not desire to say 
a word against Private Bill Committees ; 
he believed they were honest and, toa 
certain extent, efficient tribunals ; but in 
regard to this matter of free trade in 
railways, there was no rule whatever by 
which they could be guided. A new 
line was met by opposition, not on the 
part of the public, but on the part of 
owners of existing lines, and the diffi- 
culties were so great of fighting already 
existing lines that it was often found to 
be practically impossible to withstand 
the opposition. A large portion of the 
existing lines were practically monopo- 
lies. Take the case of the line from 
London to Brighton; in a similar case 
in America there would be two or three 
competing lines. The influence of the 
Brighton Company was so great that it 
was impossible to establish a competing 
line, and the result was that the public 
were suffering, toa very great extent,from 
themonopolyoftheCompany. The right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade had alluded to the action of 
that Company with regard to the carriage 
of parcels, and had told them that, in 
consequence of the exactions of the Com- 
pany, it paid the Post Office to run four- 
horse coaches between London and 
Brighton for Parcels Post purposes. The 
Brighton line was making there a 
monopoly. There was the same state of 
things in the North ; the Highland Rail- 
way was a monopoly. The carriage of 
fish depended upon railways in the 
North, and the other day another line 
from Glasgow was proposed. He did 
not know the reason why that line was 
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thrown out; there might be good rea- 
sons for it, but he knew that it was 
bitterly opposed by the existing High- 
land line; and that that opposition had 
considerable effect in bringing about 
the defeat of the proposed competing 
line which would have Sian so much for 
the fishermen of Scotland. It was high 
time the question was decided whether 
railways were to be monopolies or sub- 
ject to most strict Government control. 
If not monopolies they ought to be ex- 
posed to real free trade, and it was only 
in this way that the public would be 
efficiently served. In Belgium and 
Germany the railways were owned by 
the Government, and they were run 
with economy and great advantage to 
the State. In France the railways were 
monopolies, and not under Government 
control, with the result that the railway 
service was the werst in the world. In 
America there was free competition, and 
in those parts of England and Scotland 
where there was free competition the 
best railways in the world were found. 
As he had said, he would not move the 
Motion of which he had given Notice; 
but desired to urge the view embodied 
in it upon the serious consideration of 
the Government, and of the House 
generally. 

Mr. JARVIS (Lynn Regis) said, he 
had the honour to represent a constitu- 
ency which might be very materially 
affected if any difference were made in 
the existing system. He represented a 
constituency which was dependant very 
much upon the prosperity of agricul- 
ture, and which was equally dependant 
upon the success of its shipping, its 
docks, and its export and import trade. 
He believed that this Bill was an honest 
endeavour to abolish the anomalies 
which might exist in the present system 
of railway rates, and it was also the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
improve the condition of all those who 
lived by the cultivation of the soil. The 
agricultural interest was one which 
sorely needed relief in any form, and 
he thought that if hon. Members had 
studied the pamphlet which had been 
referred to in the course of the debate, 
they could not but be struck with the 
figures that were adduced by the pub- 
lishers of that pamphlet. In the de- 


bate in the House of Lords one noble 
Lord (Lord Jersey), in supporting an 
Amendment, which was adopted in that 
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place, quoted the pamphlet in question at 
great length, and he argued from it that, 
whereas English produce was carried at 
the rate of 22s. 4d. per ton, foreign produce 
was carried the same distance ut the rate 
of 8s. 4d. per ton, and therefore he main- 
tained that the carrying of foreign pro- 
duce at a cheaper rate than English 
produce was an undue preference which 
should not be allowed in this country. 
The noble Lord (Lord Walsingham) who 
seconded the Amendment also main- 
tained that it was absolutely useless for 
landlords to reduce their rents to the 
extent of 5s. and 10s. per acre when, 
as Railway Directors, they might be 
taxing their tenants with 14s. per acre 
in the case of wheat, or £4 18s. Od. per 
acre in the case of potatoes. He (Mr. 
Jarvis) did not say that these figures 
were correct; but what the agricul- 
turists said was that, if it was impos- 
sible to reduce their rates to the level of 
the foreigners, then the rates of the 
foreigners should be raised to the level 
of the rates which they were now called 
upon to pay. But the complaints upon 
this point were not only confined to 
agriculturists. He had had letters 
from some of his constituents upon the 
point, and with the permission of the 
House he would give the effect of a 
letter from a gentleman who dealt very 
largerly in pottery from the Staffordshire 
district. His informant showed that, 
whereas he had to pay 28s. 4d. per ton 
for carriage from Staffordshire to King’s 
Lynn, the same goods were carried by 
railway to Hull, and then by sea to 
Amsterdam for 15s. a ton. The gentle- 
man gave other statistics with which it 
was not necessary to trouble the House ; 
this example perhaps would be sufficient. 
Let them consider for a few minutes 
how the traders could be benefited 
by the abolition of what were called 
preferential rates. The Railway Com- 
panies maintained that if they were not 
allowed to charge special or preferential 
rates the trade would be driven on to 
the sea. From an agricultural point of 
view, agriculturists might like trade to 
be driven on to the sea, for it would 
have the effect, possibly, of creating a 
rise in freights; and whatever might 
have a tendency to create a rise in 
freights, might also create a rise in the 
price of agricultural produce. The low 
price of agricultural produce now was 
the chief cause of the agricultural de. 
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pression at the present time. But the 
trade being driven on to the sea would 
have this bad effect—that one would 
not be able to control the ports to which 
that trade would be driven. The trade 
would be driven to the nearest port, 
and, therefore, the smaller ports would 
necessarily suffer. The hon. Member 
for East Hull (Mr. Grotrian) gave some 
very interesting statistics upon the dis- 
tance from Hull of some of the largest 
manufacturing towns, and if he (Mr. 
Jarvis) might be allowed to give one 
example, he would give an example of 
how trade might be driven away from 
the port in which he was deeply in- 
terested. ‘The Midland Railway Com- 
pany offered low rates for shipment of 
coals from the Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire collieries to the port of 
King’s Lynn. That rate was 2s. 9d. per 
ton. They offered the same rate to the 

rt of Boston, which was nearer the 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire coal- 
fields by some 20 miles. Now, if these 
rates were abolished, and the Railway 
Companies were not allowed to make 
special or preferential rates for their 
export and shipment trade, the trade 
would be driven from the port of King’s 
Lynn to the nearer port of Boston. In 
fact, he very much doubted whether it 
would not be driven from both ports, 
and whether Hull and Grimsby would 
not reap the benefit of all the trade. 
Under the present system, all the ports 
on the East coast were able to compete 
for the trade in Manchester manufac- 
tured goods. The same rates were quoted 
from Manchester to all the ports on the 
East coast—to Boston, to King’s Lynn, 
to Harwich, to Hull, to Grimsby, and 
to Newcastle. If the Railway Companies 
were not allowed to grant the same faci- 
lity to all these ports equally, the trade 
would be driven to the nearest port; 
and in this instance, in all probability, 
the whole of that trade would go to Liver- 
pool. Therefore, hon. Members would 
see that he felt, in considering this ques- 
tion, that he had a very great responsi- 
bility, because, if the Railway Companies 
were not allowed to charge special rates, 
the constituency which he represented 
—although it might gain to a certain 
extent on the agricultural interest — 
would suffer from the loss of its trade 
as a seaport. There was another point 
in the Bill. There was the London trade 
to the sea coast ports, and there were 
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ial rates quoted between London and 
the ports on the East Coast. In the 25th 
clause, as he understood it, if there were 
regular rates quoted between seaports 
and, they vould say, London, the Rail- 
way Companies would be obliged to 
quote the same rates for any places 
lying between London and those ports. 
The trade, therefore, would be driven to 
London, beeause it would not be worth 
while for the Railway Companies to 
lower their rates to any extent, and the 
trader who lived, say, half way between 
London and a given seaport, would not 
reap the advantage which he might ex- 
pect, because the trade would be driven 
to London, and he would still have to 
pay the railway rate from London to the 
place in which he might be trading. 
Therefore, as he understvod the matter, 
the seaport in that case would materially 
suffer, and the trader would not reap 
any corresponding benefit. From the 
opening remarks of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Preeident of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), he rather 
gathered that, under Clause 25, Railway 
Companies would not be called upon to 
entirely give up the system of granting 
special rates; and, therefore, possibly 
the fears, which he believed he shared 
in common with many hon. Members of 
the House upon the subject, might be 
dispelled. But he knew that it was 
impossible to legislate for one class 
at the expense of another, and, there- 
fore, he asked for certain advice upon 
the subject ; and he trusted that, before 
the Bill passed through Committee, he 
might receive information which would 
dispel the fears he had recently had 
upon this point. He was aware that 
the railway interest was very powerful, 
and he was aware that any legislation 
that might damage that interest without 
creating a corresponding benefit to any 
class, would actually be harmfui to the 
whole community. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the proposals which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had made in this 
Bill would be of lasting benefit and 
permanent good to that honest, hard- 
working class who lived by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and, at the same time, 
would not be any disadvantage to any 
other branches of trade. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, he had hoped to have been able to 
obtain an opportunity of raising, by a 
definite Resolution, the important ques- 
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tion referred to in the Motion standing 
in his name ; but having regard to the 
lengthy nature of the general debate, 
and the very advanced hour of the even- 
ing, and particularly to the great desire 
of the Government, in which he cordially 
shared, to advance as rapidly as possible 
the progress of the measure now before 
Parliament, he did not propose to move 
formally his Amendment. Further- 
more, the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had in his speech, 
by anticipation, referred to the special 
proposals with which he (Mr. P. Stan- 
hope) was identified, and in some par- 
ticulars had made considerable conces- 
sions, while with respect to the whole 
question, he had expressed his willing- 
ness to see it thoroughly discussed in 
the Grand Committee. He would not 
enter at all into the arguments which 
had been advanced from one side or the 
other with respect to preferential rates 
upon Railways or terminal charges. 
Important, as it undoubtedly was, to 
arrive at a settlement of those ques- 
tions, he personally feared that public 
expectation of great results—proceed- 
ing out of their solution, or a consequent 
substantial reduction of tariff—would be 
sadly disappointed, and he believed that 
if the Bill contained no other provisions 
but those which dealt with this branch 
of the question little would be done by 
it towards placing the trading and in- 
dustrial classes in a more favourable 
and commanding position with respect 
to their power for effecting considerable 
reduction of freights. It was only the 
other day that he had occasion to hear 
the arguments of one of the leading 
Railway Managers of the Kingdom, in 
respect to the effect of the Bill as it 
stood on the point of the restriction of 
the power of charging preferential rates, 
and the argument of that gentleman 
was, that it offered to the Railway Com- 
pany two alternatives, either to level 
down to the lower rate, or to level up to 
the higher one, and that, having regard 
to the interests of their shareholders, 
it was probable that the Railway Com- 
panies would adopt the latter alterna- 
tive. Consequently, it would appear 


that if anything really drastic was to be 
accomplished in the direction of general 
reduction of rates, it was hardly to be 
found within the limits of the measure 
ee it stood, or within the explanatory 
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statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
No doubt the Bill, with certain slight 
modifications, would theoretically re- 
move the objections of the agricultural 
community and trading class, who had 
to compete on their home market with 
foreign imports, for it would apparently 
put their competitors on the same level 
with themselves ; but for the reason he 
had stated, it was more than doubtful 
whether the consumers might not 
eventually be rather sufferers than 
otherwise by the changes proposed, un- 
less some serious competition or moder- 
ating influence were brought to bear 
upon the future policy of the Railway 
Companies. But there remained yet 
the very large and important question 
of great English manufacturers of the 
inland districts, who, in these days of 
active competition, had but a very 
narrow margin for competing abroad in 
neutral markets with the industrial 
products of other countries. To them 
it was a matter of vital importance at 
what rate their raw material could be 
deposited in their factories and their 
manufactures could be placed on board 
ship, and in these particulars, that they 
should be, generally speaking, in as 
favourable a position as their foreign 
competitors similarly situated at a 
distance from the sea-board. Upon 
that point the grievances were glaring, 
and of the greatest urgency. Their 
existence had been recognized by 
various Committees of Parliament ; but 
the Bill in its present form would do 
nothing whatever to remedy them. In 
spite of the very complete exposure be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1881 and 1882, of the 
decayed state of the Canal system ‘iu 
the country and of the extent to which 
it had been absorbed by the Railway 
Companies, the Bill only proposed in 
the Canal Clauses to arrest the course 
of the evil, but in no sense did it make 
any suggestion or include any provision 
to neutralize some of the very disastrous 
consequences which had already re- 
sulted. From the most recent Returns 
which it was possible to obtain, he 
found that out of a total of 2,970 miles 
of Canal and navigable waterways, in 
connection with the great estuaries of 
the Thames, Severn, Mersey, and Hum- 
ber, which might be regarded as the 
natural water highways of the industrial 
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districts of England, of which extent 
838 miles were river navigation in the 
hands of public truss, no less than 
1,229 miles of the remainder were 
already in the hands of Railway Com- 
panies, and that, therefore, more than 
two-thirds of that part of the Canal 
system could not be said to have a real 
existence, and the remaining one-third 
had, generally speaking, been either 
rendered powerless by isolation, or had 
been reduced to the verge of extinction. 
He thought it would be generally ad- 
mitted by the House that that condition 
of things was one respecting which it 
was not merely sufficient to say that the 
evil should not be allowed to go fur- 
ther, and that, therefore, the Canal 
Clauses in the Bill which dealt with the 
matter were practically of no value to 
the traders. If substantial relief was 
to be afforded in any way whatever to 
the heavy trades of the country, it must 
proceed upon the general principle of 
the gravitation of each kind of com- 
merce towards its natural channel. 
Heavy manufactures of steel or iron 
and coal and mineral traffic in general 
were necessarily, by their very nature, 
an unremunerative traffic to Railways, 
and could only be rendered the reverse 
by the fact that Railway Companies 
were able, by the maintenance of their 
monopoly, to earn a profit by the im- 
position of an exaggerated tariff, and 
were naturally destined to proceed by 
Canal routes to or from their port of 
shipment. It had been abundantly 
proved by ae gre inquiries, not 
only in England, but on many parts of 
the Continent, that traffic of this charac- 
ter could be remuneratively conveyed 
by Canal for less than one-third of the 
cost at which it could be remuneratively 
conveyed by rail, In a very remarkable 
Report made by Mr. Conder in 1882 to 
the Wolverhampton Chamber of Com- 
merce, he saw it was set forth that one- 
third of 1d. a-ton per mile would pay 
for transport, including a fair interest 
and sinking fund on capital, by Oanal, 
and that the same traffic could not be 
conveyed by Railway for less than nine- 
tenths of 1d. Those conclusions were 
fully confirmed by the official Reports 
of Belgium and of France; but in 
Belgium and in France the establish- 
ment of these startling truths had been 
followed up by the immediate applica- 
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nearly 9,000 miles of Canais, of which 
about 2,000 miles had been constructed 
within the last 10 years by the State, 
and the whole cost of the Canals had 
not been much under £100,000,000 
sterling. Belgium had made even 
greater progress in that direction; and 
from a recent official Statement of the 
Department of Public Works it was 
shown that there exists in that small 
country 1,200 miles of Canal, seven- 
eighths of which belonged to the State. 
Germany was also making most vigorous 
efforts with the same objects, and great 
works for the canalization of the Elbe, 
Weser, and the Rhine, in which both 
State and Municipality had participated, 
and the contemplated canalization of 
the Oder and the Spree, which would 
bring Silesian coal into competition with 
English coal in Eastern Germany, would 
show that while they were apparently 
entirely asleep as to the importance 
of that subject, their most formidable 
industrial rivals on the Continent of 
Europe were eminently awake. He had 
listened with very great interest to the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) for the pur- 
chase of the Canals by the State; and he 
was agreeably surprised at the degree of 
approval with which that proposal was in 
a recent debate referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade. He (Mr. P. Stanhope) 
would not discuss, at the present mo- 
ment, the obvious advantages or disad- 
vantages of that suggestion; he could 
only say he believed that, certainly for 
the time, the necessities of the case 
might be successfully met by a less 
heroic and less centralizing measure, 
and by the insertion in the present Bill 
of clauses devolving upon Local Autho- 
rities the effective agency of tho duties 
and responsibilities of the State with 
respect to Canal development; but, in 
any case, it was evident that their long 
continued neglect of that important 
question had already produced dis- 
astrous consequences to their inland 
industries. When it was seen that 
many great firms were unable to com- 
pete, by reason of their distance from 
the seaboard, in neutral markets with 
foreign competitors, and were trans- 
ferring their operations to more con- 
venient localities upon the coast, when 
great manufacturers like Messrs. Cam- 
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mell, of Sheffield, Messrs. Nettlefold, 
of Birmingham, the Dowlais Company, 
and many others whom he could name, 
had already adopted or were contem- 
plating that step, it was surely time to 
open the eyes of the public to the serious 
peril of the position in which the towns 
of the Midlands of England would be 
placed unless prompt action was taken. 
There were many competent authorities 
who believed that unless steps were 
immediately adopted there would be a 
great depopulation of those districts, 
involving enormous suffering upon the 
artizan -class for the removal of their 
families, and great loss and deprecia- 
tion in those house properties in which 
so much of their capital and economies 
had been directly or indirectly invested, 
and with results, perhaps, calamitous to 
the reduced and impoverished remnant 
of the ratepayers. The general propo- 
sitions which he therefore desired to 
establish to the satisfaction of the House 
were—First, that it would not sufiice to 
arrest the action of the Railway Com- 
panies in the direction of acquiring 
Canals, but that it would also be neces- 
sary to wrest from their grasp such por- 
tions of the Canal system already under 
their control as might be essential to its 
further development; secondly, that for 
that purpose it was not possible, nor 
was it desirable, in the public interest 
to leave the development of the Canal 
system to private enterprize, but that it 
should be devolved upon independent 
popular authorities or Public Trusts, 
fostered, as in the case of harbours, by 
advances from the State, and whose 
operations would be conducted not with 
a view to the promotion of a speculative 
interest, but solely to the advantage of 
industry and trade of the district of 
which the Trust would be representative. 
The Return made to Parliament in 1870, 
in illustration of his first proposition, 
showed to what a languid and expiring 
condition the Canal system of the coun- 
try had been reduced. The construction 
of new Canals had practically ceased, 
and two-thirds of the st ones had 
passed into the hands of Railway Com- 
panies, who had expended no !ess than 
£11,000,000 or £12,000,000 in the 
purchase of those Canals, a totally un- 
remunerative investment, except in tem- 
aera ralyzing a competing route. 


n fact, the policy of the Railway Com- 
panies seemed to have been to establish 
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such a record of the results of the Canals 
under their administration as to dis- 
courage their use and the promotion of 
every kind of enterprize for their de- 


velopment. Thus, it was seen that in 
the case of the Oxford Canal, whose 
revenue as an independent Company 
was £89,000 a-year, was now in the 
hands of the Railway Company reduced 
to £24,000 a-year. The revenue of the 
Coventry Canal under similar conditions 
had fallen from £35,000 to £7,700; 
and the Birmingham Canal Navigation, 
which in 1845 paid 130 per cent on its 
capital, did not now pay the guaranteed 
interest while in the hands of the Rail- 
way Company; and many Canals under 
Railway control, from the fact that the 
inefficient supervision which, no doubt, 
theoretically was supposed to exist under 
Sections 11 and 16 of the Act of 1873, 
had either been discanalized or had been 
allowed to become entirely obsolete for 
the requirements of traffic. It would 
appear that the powers proposed in 
Clause 36 of the present Bill were not 
nearly sufficient for accomplishing the 
objects which the supporters of the 
Canal interest must naturally have in 
view. Nothing short of a power to 
compulsorily acquire, on equitable con- 
ditions, such portions of the Canal sys- 
tem at present in the hands of the 
Railway Companies for the purpose of 
re-establishing the independence of the 
Canal system would really be effective 
for the public objects in view.. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had spoken hope- 
fully upon the point, and such a sugges- 
tion had been made before; and he was 
in a position to quote an eminent Rail- 
way authority in his support, who had 
admitted the force of his contention and 
its reasonableness under certain con- 
ditions. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin), the 
Chairman of several great Railway 
Companies, in his evidence before the 
Railway Companies Amalgamation Com- 
mittee in 1872, used these words on 
page 452 of the printed evidence— 


“Tf it can be proved that the advantage of 
a navigation which Parliament has given to 
the public has been taken away, I think it will 
be quite reasonable for people to say—‘ You 
shall give up possession of this thing if it is 
not properly used.’”’ 


All that he (Mr. P. Stanhope) would pro- 
pose would be to give legislative etfect 
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to that frank admission of an eminent 
Representative of the Railway interest, 
Ps | unless that was clearly done he did 
not think the Bill as it stood would be 
of any use whatever in connection with 
the re-establishment of the independent 
Canal system, of which he had shown 
two-thirds of the whole length were al- 
ready in the hands of the Railway Com- 
panies, and the remaining third was im- 
potent for either good or evil. Passing 
on now to his second proposition, he 
would remark that the promotion of in- 
dependent Canals had, since the initia- 
tion of Railways, almost entirely ceased. 
Some few of the older and more opulent 
Canal Companies, like the Aire and 
Calder Navigation Companies, had, no 
doubt, under very special circumstances, 
anereased the carrying capacity of their 
several enterprizes; but those cases were 
very few in number, and they bore a 
ridiculously insignificant proportion to 
the Canal system as a whole, and had 
no practical importance in view of the 
urgent requirement of a very large de- 
velopment of that system. The single 
instance in recent times, which might be 
referred to, of the successful initiation 
of a new scheme of Canal development 
in competition with Railway Companies 
was furnished by the Manchester Ship 
Canal, which, under almost insuperable 
difficulties, had been able to obtain an 
Act of Parliament and to find the neces- 
sary capital; but the experience of the 
Manchester Ship Canal was one which 
should teach Parliament a lesson. There 
was an enterprize warmly supported by 
the great towns of Manchester, War- 
rington, and Salford, and by the most 
important industries of the districts 
affected, which was promoted for the 
purpose of giving relief to a trade which 
could be reckoned by millions; and yet, 
in spite of the almost universal popular 
sympathy with the project, so powerful 
was the position of the Railway interest 
in Parliament and the financial world 
that it took more than two years of time 
to obtain the sanction of Parliament; 
over £100,000 in hard money, repre- 
senting a much larger sum on paper, 
were expended in Parliamentary con- 
tests, and it required the combined 
exertions of the great houses of Baring 
and Rothschild to place, I believe not 
very successfully, the necessary capital. 
The result, so far as the Manchester 
Ship Canal project was concerned, was 
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naturally to largely increase its capital. 
Promoters who took great risks expected 
to receive adequate remuneration. Great 
interests, both of landowners and others, 
had to be mollified by engagements of a 
substantial nature, and the speculative 
character of the undertaking involved a 
corresponding cost which would doubt- 
less largely affect the contract price and 
the capital cost of the undertaking. 
The Railway Companies, no doubt, be- 
lieved that the experience of the pro- 
moters of the Manchester Ship Canal 
would not encourage similar enterprize 
in other localities ; and they reckoned 
with confidence that if they did not 
succeed in the case of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, they, in any event, had 
given a quietus to private enterprize 
following in its footsteps. Furthermore, 
besides the almost insuperable difficulty 
which private enterprize would have to 
overcome in the direction of Canal de- 
velopment, it would be, he contended, 
an unsatisfactory principle to allow the 
great Canal system of the country to be 
in the possession of uncontrolled private 
Companies, It was true that under the 
clauses of the Bill now before the 
House great restrictions were placed 
upon the direct acquirement of Suasie 
by Railway Companies; but the expe- 
rience of the Bridgwater Canal, and, 
more recently, of the Regent’s Canal, 
was sufficient to show that there were 
indirect methods of accomplishing that 
object; and, even assuming that they 
were rendered bythe Bill more circuitous 
and difficult, there were few who would 
dispute that the ingenuity of the Rail- 
way interests would scarcely be found 
insufficient to discover the means of 
accomplishing it. The same process 
which had for 40 years been pursued by 
the Railway Companies with regard to 
Canal Companies would inevitably con- 
tinue if Canals were left in the hands 
of private Companies. They would either 
be starved into submission, or cajoled 
into surrender, and the effect would 
therefore be merely to confirm a mono- 
poly which, in the interest of the trade 
of the country, should be restrained and 
rendered less prejudicial to general in- 
terests. His contention, therefore, was, 
that in order to give full development 
to the Canal system it was necessary 
to authorize and encourage, for that 
purpose, the action of Local Public 
Authorities in the direction of the great 
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principle of co-operation, by the consti- 
tution of Public Canal Trusts. In the 
case of the Manchester Ship Canal, the 
Corporation of Salford actually voted a 
contribution to the capital of the Com- 
pany, and he believed the town of 
Manchester was inclined in the same 
direction ; but it was shown in the case 
of Salford that no power existed 
authorizing a Corporation to subscribe 
to the capital of a private Company, 
and that was a principle to which 
he thought he House would justly 
adhere; but as a result it rendered it 
impossible, under the existing law, for 
Municipalities or Local Authorities to 
take practical steps for the advancement 
of such an undertaking. They were not 
entitled at present to take part in the 
promotion of a Public Trust, and they 
possessed no defined power under statute 
to take the initiatory steps for Govern- 
ment saiction for such a purpose. The 
scope of his Amendment would cover all 
those purposes ; but he limited himself to 
suggesting that, in the present Bill, 
clauses should be introduced solely laying 
down such general principles as would 
allow Municipalities, new County Autho- 
rities, or such other Local Bodies as 
might be desirous of joining together in 
a Public Trust for Canal purposes to 
be authorized to take the preliminary 
steps for that object, of course reserving 
their final scheme when elaborated, both 
with regard to the constitution of the 
proposed Public Trust, and with regard 
to the undertaking which it was formed 
to carry out, for the sanction of the 
Government. No doubt, his proposal to 
interfere with the Railway monopoly 
would excite indignation in the Railway 
world, and it was perfectly true that 
powers conferred by Parliament upon 
Railway Companies could not be revised 
by Parliament beyond a limited extent 
without a charge of confiscation. There 
existed, however, positively no engage- 
ment whatever on the part of Parliament 
not to prejudice the monopoly of the 
Railway Companies by an active en- 
couragement of competing routes of 
Canal, and the effect of such a competi- 
tion upon the policy of the Railway 
Companies had been absolutely startling. 
Previous to the Manchester Ship Oanal, 
by an arrangement between the Canal 
Companies and Railway Companies to 
keep up prices of transport between 


Liverpool and Manchester, the charge 
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was nearly 3d. per ton per mile as against 
one-third of ld. a-ton per mile, at which, 
under normal conditions, it had~ been 
shown that Canal traffic could be profit- 
ably carried. After the sanction by 
Parliament of the Manchester Ship Canal 
enterprize the Railway Companies’ 
charges came down with a run, and they 
were destined to fall still further, in 
proportion to the progress made with 
the works of that great enterprize. Even 
assuming that in many cases the popular 
demand for a Canal had not yet taken 
practical form, it was perfectly certain 
that the existence of a power on the part 
of the Municipalities and Local Bodies 
to promote such an enterprize to compete 
with the Railway Companies would 
exercise a moderating and salutary effect 
upon the Railway tariff; but on all sides 
they had proof that those Canal develop- 
ments were urgently needed. Numerous 
Petitions had been sent up to that 
House, and many of the important 
inland towns of Lancashire, York- 
shire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, &c., 
and, in fact, wherever Canal develop- 
ment was possible, had pronounced 
strongly in favour of this new departure. 
As a general policy the constitution of 
Public Trusts for works of that character 
had been eminently beneficial. The 
great navigations of the Mersey, the 
Clyde, the Tyne, and the Tees Lad in the 
hands of Public Trusts been extra- 
ordinarily developed. The shipping of 
Liverpool had, during the 20 years be- 
tween 1861 and 1881, increased 59 per 
cent; of the Tyne, 85 per cent; and of 
the Clyde, 105 per cent. From the Acts 
passed by Parliament in the year 1861 
for the construction and improvement 
of harbours, and especially the Harbour 
and Passing Tolls Act of that year, may 
be dated the enormous development 
which had taken place in the harbours 
of the country. Most of the private 
harbours had passed now into the hands 
of Public Trusts, money had been in a 
large number of cases advanced to such 
Trusts by the Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners at low rates of interest, and 
a Treasury Minute of last year, while 
setting forth certain necessary restric- 
tions as regarded the advances of such 
money, admitted that the Harbour and 
Passing Tolls Act of 1851 had largely 
stimulated harbour construction and, 
under proper securities, had been a most 
useful expenditure. As a matter of 
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fact, the Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany, in its latest Act of Parliament, 
had taken powers to transfer its under- 
taking to a Public Trust, and it would 
be very much in the public interest that 
_ such powers should be exercised. By 

the adoption of the principles which he 
had ventured to discuss at he feared 
somewhat an inordinate length, at that 
advanced hour, and by the incorporation 
in the Bi!l of the necessary clauses to 
establish them, he firmly believed that 
an enormous impetus would be given to 
Canal enterprize throughout the coun- 
try. Already districts which were ad- 
jacent to the Manchester Ship Canal, 
both in Lancashire, Cheshire, and in 
North Staffordshire, had manifested their 
keen desire to be placed in communica- 
tion with that great navigable water- 
way. The Canal system in connection 
with the Thames, the Humber, and the 
Severn was capable, at a comparatively 
moderate expenditure, of being rendered 
available for the higher purposes of 
commerce, and nearly all the towns of 
the Midland district whose volume of 
trade in heavy manufactures was of any 
importance had associated themselves 
with the general ideas which he had the 
honour to advocate. Taking Birming- 
ham as the central point of a great 
industrial district, no less than three 
important projects for Canal communi- 
cation with the sea had been carefully 
examined by the Corporate Authorities, 
and the artizan population, whose pros- 
perity depended upon the maintenance of 
the commercial and industrial success of 
the great manufacturing centres, were 
becoming perfectly conscious of the way 
in which the results of their labour were 
at present prejudiced by exaggerated 
freights for the import of tho raw 
material used in manufactures, and for 
the export of those manufactures to 
foreign countries to which they had to 
yield in consequence of the present in- 
tolerable monopoly of the Railway Com- 

anies. When they saw it was possible 
or the manufacturer of Liége, for ex- 
ample, to send his goods to Antwerp for 
2s. a-ton, while a distance about equiva- 
lent from Birmingham to Liverpool was 
charged 10s. a-ton, it did not require a 
very elaborate mental effort to prove 
that our heavy manufacturers of the 
Midlands were subject to an impost of 
no less than 8s. a-ton before they arrived 
at the port of shipment, which, in these 
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days of keon competition in foreign 
markets, was equivalent to a bounty of 
corresponding amount in favour of their 
foreign competitors, and was generally 
amply sufficient to exclude them from 
profitable rivalry. Although he might 
have spoken in this matter in a tone 
which might be regarded as hostile to 
the Railway interest, he frankly did not 
believe, from some acquaintance with 
Railways iv this country and elsewhere, 
that the policy of independent Canals 
competing with Railways would act to 
the serious prejudice of Railway Com- 
panies. It was merely the division of 
bulky and non-perishable goods from 
Railways to their natural channel by 
Canal, and the Railway Companies as 
carriers would naturally largely avail 
themselves of these waterways, and their 
lines would be free from a traffic which 
could not but at present seriously en- 
cumber them and must add considerably 
to the wear and tear of permanent way 
and material. In any case, he would 
submit that it was not a question that 
admitted of any delay whatever. The 
opportunity offered by the Bill before 
the House might perhaps not be, as 
contended by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
the most favourable mode that could be 
offered for the purpose of dealing with 
it; but experience of legislation in that 
country would appear to convince most 
people that, unless every occasion, how- 
ever inadequate, was seized for pressing 
forward those great public questions, 
their consideration might be defered for 
a period which, in the present case, 
could only be highly dangerous to their 
commercial supremacy. Foreign nations 
were far a-head of them in the matter ; 
and in their case, no doubt, the State 
had generally accepted the responsibility 
and urgency of the development of 
Canals; but if private enterprize had 
proved to be, as he thought he had been 
able to substantiate, totally unable to 
keep pace with the advances of other 
countries in that direction, it was now 
surely the moment, when new local life 
was about to be infused into the country 
by the great expansion of popular Local 
Self-Government, when it should appear 
opportune to afford to our municipalities 
and local representative institutions the 
possibility of undertaking, in a form 
sanctioned by experience and through 
the operation of Public Trusts, which 
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for so many useful purposes had been 
so eminently beneficial, and the power 
of accelerating the reconstitution and of 
advancing the development, under gua- 
rantees for their independence, of the 
great waterways of the country. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Commitee on Trade and 
Agriculture. 


CRIMINAL EVIDENCE BILL.—{Brxt 132.) 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 7th May. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Sir Joun Gorst in the Chair. 


Clause 1 (Person charged with offence 
and wife or husband to be competent as 
witnesses). 

Amendment, as amended, in page 1, 
line 5, before the word ‘‘ where,’’ to 
insert the words “in England aud 
Scotland.” 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, he must beg leave to move that 
Progress be reported. It could not 
really be expected tuat they should pro- 
ceed with the Bill at such a time. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) need not be so nimble—he might 
contain himself for a moment, though 
it was only an unfortunate Irish Mem- 
ber speaking. On the last night of the 
discussion in Committee, for something 
like two hours Scotch Members had it 
all their cwn way, and no Irish Member 
had an opportunity of speaking on the 
Irish question; but the Irish question 
in relation to the Bill was really the 
vital point. The question before the 
Committee was raised on an Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
the St. Rollox Division of Glasgow 
(Mr. Caldwell), an Unionist Member who 
supported the Coercion Bill of last year 
with great ability and fervour. It was 
now proposed, the earlier Bills having 
been disposed of, owing to concessions 
on the part of the House, somewhat 
earlier than was anticipated, that in a 
quarter-of-an-hour the arguments of 
Irish Members as to the application of 
this change in criminal evidence for Ire- 


land should be disposed of. He would 
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appeal to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Chairman, who, with his 
great experience below the Gangway, 
would be the first to recognize the un- 
desirability of such a course. Was it 
reasonable to consume precious time in 
fruitless discussion, there having been 
no adequate opportunity for real discus- 
sion of that most important matter ? 
What he would suggest to the Leader 
of the House, ever ready to rise for 
promoting ‘‘ the dignity of the House ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Business of the country,” of 
which he was so fond of talking, was 
that he should devote the spare quarter- 
of-an-hour to some Business that might 
be disposed of within that time. In 
that ‘‘ British” Session the right hon. 
Gentleman had received from Irish 
Members every concession it was in 
their power to make; let him reciprocate 
in the same spirit, yield to the general 
desire and evident sense of the House, 
and consent to proceed with some other 
Business on the Paper. The very next 
Order was the Lunacy Acts Amendment 
Bill, a subject that he might very ap- 
propriately take up. It was to be hoped 
the Government wouid accept the sug- 
gestion, and agree to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WessteER) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he would leave the Committee to con- 
sider whether the request was reason- 
able. The first question, as to whether 
or not the Bill should be limited so as 
to exclude Ireland, was discussed for 
three or four hours on the second read- 
ing, and a direct Motion was made to 
exclude Ireland, that Motion being 
negatived. Again, the other night 
there was a debate of some hours, 
though it was true that, as a matter 
of form, the particular question was 
whether or not Scotland should be in- 
cluded, yet, as everybody knew, the argu- 
ments were as much or more addressed to 
the case of Ireland. [ Cries of ‘No, no!’’} 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, he must protest against the 
language of the Attorney General, 
conveying his account of what took 
place on a previous occasion. He 
(Mr. Marjoribanks) believed he was in 
a very strong position for knowing 
what took place, for he was present 
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and voted with the Government for the 
closure, and he wished to state most 
emphatically that, in his opinion, the 
whole of the debate the other evening 
turned upon the exclusion of Scotland. 
The Amendment was moved by the hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division of 
Glasgow (Mr. Caldwell), who dropped 
the whole question of Ireland entirely 
in his argument, and referred solely to 
Scotland. His (Mr. Marjoribanks’) 
right hon. and learned Friend the late 
Lord Advocate the Member for Olack- 
mannan (Mr. J. B. Balfour) treated the 
subject in exactly the same way, and 
Member after Member rose and took 
the Scotch view of the question. Sub- 
sequently the hon. and learned Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) moved 
the Amendment to add the words “ and 
Scotland,” which was carried after the 
closure had been voted. He (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) supported the Closure 
Motion because he believed the Scotch 
era had been thoroughly discussed, 

ut he claimed that there was no pos- 
sible justification for refusing discussion 
of the Irish question. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, it could not be pre- 
tended that, even if the question of 
Ireland had been incidentally alluded to 
in the discussion of the Bill as affecting 
Scotland, that that was a sufficient or 
an adequate discussion of the vital 
question at issue. Into that he would 
not now enter; but he did think that 
after the long discussion the House had 
had on an important subject, in which 
Irish Members had taken no part, ex- 
cept that one of his hon. Friends inter- 
posed for two or three minutes, it was a 
poor return from the Government Bench 
to closure Irish Members upon a sub- 
ject in which they were deeply in- 
terested, without giving them a chance 
of expressing their views. He defied 
the Government to do it now—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
reminded the hon. Member that a 
Motion to report Progress was before 
the Committee. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
thought he appreciated that, and re- 
gretted if his unfortunate loquacity had 
carried him astray. He would venture 
to urge that it was not a decent thing to 
rush this question to an issue now. 
The only means by which the Govern- 
ment could do it was by nieans of the 
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closure. He claimed, as an Irishman, 


Companies Charges Bill. 


that this was a vital point. Just as on 
the Bill of the previous day, they were 
not against the principle of the Bill; 
but, owing to the peculiar conditions in 
the administration of law and order in 
Ireland, it would be a disgrace to extend 
this Bill to Ireland. He claimed full 
time for discussion, though he knew in 
the end they would be beaten, to pre- 
sent their views to the country, and 
plead for the people with arguments 
that would secure a moral victory. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he would submit that the views ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friends were simply 
just. Practically speaking, it was im- 
possible that they could express their 
views at such a time, and the Govern- 
ment were afraid of the arguments 
against the extension of the Bill to 
Ireland being heard by the country. 
He wes not going to speak against 
time ; but he would say this much—that 
though the Government, by their cléture, 
or other means they might be possessed of, 
stifled discussion and carried their point, 
it would be conduct akin to that of a 
big bully punishing a small boy; but 
if the small boy were listened to, his 
cause might still be a just one. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Sir Joun Gorsrt) 
reminded the hon. Member of the 
Motion before the Committee. 

Dra. TANNER said, he would only 
say, distinctly and emphatically, that if 
the Government forced a decision now, 
they would be guilty of cowardice of 
the most base and heinous charavter. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 95; 
Noes 193: Majority 98.—(Div. List, 
No. 102.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to report Progress. 

Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL COMPANIES 
CHARGES BILL.—[Bi11 49.] 

(Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. A. H. Acland, 
Mr. Barran, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Hunter, 
Mr. J. Maclean, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr, Winter- 
botham, Mr. Woodall.) 

SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 

(Oxfordshire, Banbury) said, he under- 
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stood the Government would consent to | opinion in Scotland. As introduced and 


this Bill being read a second time on 
condition that it should be referre! to 
the Grand Committee to be considered 
in conjunction with the Government Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Bernhard Samuelson.) 


Tuz PRESIDENT or tute BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hioxs-Beacu) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he did not know that 
his hon. Friend would gain anything by 
the course he proposed; because it 
would be open to him, and equally con- 
venient, to move his proposals as Amend- 
ments to the Government Bill in Com- 
mittee. But he recognized the great 
interest the hon. Member had always 
taken in the subject, and would not 
oppose his wish, upon the understanding 
that the Committee took the text of the 
Government Bill to work upon. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1878) AMENDMENT BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Lords’ Amendments be con- 
sidered forthwith.” —( Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
said, on former occasions he had taken 
objection to Lords’ Amendments being 
considered without Notice. It was, in 
his view, a most improper proceeding, 
and in Ireland they had suffered from 
allowing it. Of course, he had no know- 
ledge of, or interest in, this particular Bill; 
but he objected to the principle. 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan, 
&e.) said, the Bill was brought in to make 
some very small amendments in the 
Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, upon 
pomts as to which it was understood 
that there was a general consensus of 
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passed through this House, the Bill 
applied both to counties and burghs; 
but it afterwards appeared that the 
counties desired to be exempted from 
its provisions, and effect was given to 
this desire by the Lords’ Amendments. 
There was no objection to the Lords’ 
Amendments, and the Bill in its present 
form had the assent, he believed, of both 
County and Burgh Authorities. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he was under 
the impression that there was an under- 
standing that Lords’ Amendments should 
be put upon the Paper. In the Pro- 
cedure Committee, presided over by the 
noble Marquess the Member for hossen- 
dale (the Marquess of Hartington), it 
was agreed, at his instance, that Lords’ 
Amendments should be considered in 
Committee; but here was the House 
considering such without Notice, or 
knowledge what they were. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: If the 
hon. Member objects, this becomes an 
adjourned debate. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: No; I do not 
do that. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr, Attorney General, Bill to 

revent the Disclosure of Documents and 
Laenntion by means either of Spies or of 
Breaches of Official Trust, ordered to b2 brought 
in by Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope, and Lord George Hamilton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 256,] 


SCHOOL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) ELECTORS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. J. B. Balfour, Bill to 
amend the Law relative to the qualification of 
electors of School Boards in Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. 
Preston Bruce, and Mr. Donald Crawford. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 257.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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